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|HE  rei^on  of  events  and  the  notice  of  individuals  or  peoples  connected  with  such  events  constitute  history. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  halts  to  consider  the  various  obstacles  which  strew  the  path  of  the  historical  writer  ; 
not  one  gives  a  thought  to  the  responsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  him,  but  almost  all  join  in  searching  for 
errors.  Yes,  many  who  have  never  interested  themselves  in  the  country  or  in  its  story  become  united  in 
denouncing  a  great  work,  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge.  This  desire  to  decry  what  is  useful  is  too 
sadly  prevalent.  It  permeates  the  uneducated  world,  and  sometimes  exerts  its  detestable  sway  over  the 
rank  of  those  whose  education  is  acknowledged,  but  whose  better  natures  are  known  to  be  shrouded  in  jeal- 
ousy or  selfishness.  Notwithstanding  this  prevailing  antipathy  to  sound,  healthy  literature,  there  is  suffi- 
cient intelligence  existing  to  counterbalance  the  evil,  and  thus,  from  day  to  day,  the  work  of  letter's  extends 
itself — always  enlightening  and  liberalizing  thought.  In  this  work  much  of  that  which  was  unwritten 
in  the  history  of  Michigan  is  brought  to  light;  all  that  was  written  has  been  analyzed  and  collated,  and 
©very  item  of  importance  which  should  go  to  render  history  complete  has  found  a  place  in  these  pages. 
The  gen^^l  history  of  Michigan  and  the  historical  sketches  of  Marquette,  Chippewa,  Mackinac,  Baraga  and 
Sdiooloraft  were  collated,  aad  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  personal  history,  compiled  by  the  editor.  That  im- 
parfemt  departiB^nt  given  under  the  head  of  biography  must  be  considered  the  work  of  many  men.  The  personal 
^etdies,  taken  by  owe  biographical  writers,  were  transcribed  and  mailed  to  the  persons  concerned,  so  that  nothing  should 
be  l^ft  undone  to  insure  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work 

The  military  history  of  the  State,  together  with  a  full  record  of  officers  and  men  furnished  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm^iit  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  are  comprised  in  the  general  history,  the  statistics  being  only  given  in  the  his- 
torieal  siaetch  of  each  county. 

The  volume  is  entirely  in  advance  of  that  which  was  promised  by  us  in  our  prospectus,  and  forms  undoubtedly  a 
full  history  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  from  the  earliest  times,  together  with  a  concise  history  of  the  State  in  general 
Michigan  has  been  indeed  treated  very  fairly  in  the  introductory  pages,  while  each  civil  division  of  her  Northern  Pen- 
insula ctainas  an  historical  sketch  complete  in  itself.  In  compiling  this  work,  the  writings  of  the  Jesuit  explorers,  mili- 
tarjT  reports,  public  documents,  county  records,  historical  pamphlets,  the  reports  made  by  State  Commissioners  Morley 
and  Wright  and  Prof.  Winchell,  sketches  by  S.  P.  Ely,  Peter  White,  A.  P.  Swineford,  Mr.  Ingalls,  Lieutenant  Kelton 
and  others  have  all  been  e:^amined,  compared,  summarized  and  introduced,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  local  writers  and 
^eir  valuable  contributions  have  found  that  acknowledgment  which  they  deserve. 

Baraga  County,  though  in  its  infancy  as  a  civil  division  of  the  State,  is  old  in  its  Indian,  missionary  and  pioneer 
history.  In  compiling  its  history,  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  pioneers,  the  county  and  State  records,  together 
with  some  legendary  sketches,  were  requisitioned. 

Chippewa  County  possesses  a  history  dating  back  to  1615.  It  cannot  boast  of  that  continuity,  nor  of  the  many 
stirring  scenes — the  many  startling  tragedies — which  mark  the  history  of  Mackinac.  Yet  there  remains  enough  to  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  records  which  a  county  in  the  West  may  offer.  The  record  books  and 
files  belonging  to  the  county  in  its  earlier  years  are  said  to  have  disappeared,  so  that  the  United  States  military  reports, 
the  garrison  books,  State  and  other  records  had  to  be  consulted.  To  Col.  Parke  and  Lieut.  Drumm  our  acknowledgments 
aste  due  for  placing  the  United  States  military  reports  at  our  disposal.  To  the  county  officers  we  desire  to  tender  our 
thanks  for  their  assistance  in  examining  their  record  books.  Mr.  Wilkerson,  who  wrote  the  personal  history  of  Chippewa 
County,  devoted  much  attention  to  this  important  work,  with  the  result  of  placing  before  the-  people  a  sketch  of  each  one 
connected  with  the  county's  settlement  and  progress. 

Delta  County  has  been  given  an  extended  history.  Like  other  divisions  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  it  was  visited 
at  an  early  date  by  the  French;  was  well  settled  by  the  Indians,  subsequently  by  fishermen,  and  lastly  by  the  American 
pioneers.     The  history  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Whitman,  from  papers  furnished  by  the  early  settlers  and  notes  taken  by 


IV  PREFACE. 

Florence  County,  Wis.,  is  physically  a  portion  of  Menominee,  though  politically  a  county  of  the  neighboring 
State.  The  history  of  this  new  county  is  introduced  in  this  volume,  first,  because  of  its  being  so  closely  connected  with 
the  southwestern  county  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and,  secondly,  for  the  reason  that  its  recent  organization  was  not  per- 
fected in  time  to  insure  it  a  place  in  the  volume  devoted  to  Wisconsin. 

Houghton  County,  next  to  Marquette,  is  the  best  developed  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
Its  history  is  very  complete.     In  its  compilation,  Dr.  Kayner,  who  commenced  work  there,  and  C.  W.  Hobart,  who  com- 
pleted the  history,  received  the  co-operation  of  the  pioneers,  the  people  and  the  press.     The  historical  sketch,  together 
with  the  personal  history,  has  been  written  with  much  care. 

Isle  Royale,  with  its  fifty-five  inhabitants,  county  organization,  organized  townships  and  mining  pretensions, 
sounds  strangely  in  our  day.  The  very  name  is  a  barbarism,  while  the  description  must  be  considered  a  solecism.  The 
island  has  many  charms,  such  as  lake- arms,  archaeological  features,  romantic  location,  salubrity,  etc.,  etc.  Whatever 
advantages  it  may  promise  to  the  industrial  world  are  purely  prospective.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  island  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Kayner,  from  notes  by^ Messrs.  Hill  and  Wright,  with  additions  by  the  editor. 

Keweenaw  County,    one  of  the  first  divisions  of  the  Peninsula  which  raised  itself    above  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  was  also  one  of  the  first  divisions  to  be  visited  by  the  early  French  explorers.     There  Pere  Mesnard  made  his  tem- 
porary home,  and  from  that  county  set  out  on  that  perilous  journey  which  ended  in  his  death.      The  history  of  the  county 
'    ^     '  *  3s  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Kayner,  subjected  to  revision  subsequently,  and,  as  we  believe,  made 
torical  student  can  desire. 

)  of  the  first  divisions  of  Michigan  organized,  has  in  itself  a  most  varied  and  entertaining 
Past,  the  story  of  its  European  settlement  began,  and  even  to-day,  just  after  the  dawn  of 
.  .  ing  its  modern  history.  In  the  compilation  of  these  historical  sketches,  the  instructive 
little  work  of  Lieut.  Kelton,  together^'with  special  reports  obtained  by  him  from  the  War  Department,  have  aided  most 
materially  in  bestowing  upon  history  many  facts,  each  one  important  and  novel  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Van  Fleet's  topo- 
graphical pamphlet  also  furnished  a  few  incidents,  while  the  United  States  Reports,  the  Jesuit  Relations  and  perhaps  one- 
hundred  sketches  of  a  historic  character  contributed  to  render  the  sketch  of  this  county  complete.  The  personal  history 
of  Mackinac  County  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Wilkerson,  submitted  to  the  persons  concerned  for  revision,  and  prepared  for 
the  press  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  history  of  Marquette  County,  its  cities,  villages  and  townships  has  been  treated  very  fully.  Every  event 
and  person  connected  directly  with  this  division  of  the  State  are  noticed.  Even  the  valuable  papers  of  Samuel  P.  Ely 
and  Peter  White  are  introduced,  and  nothing  that  appeared  worthy  of  the  pages  devoted  to  Marquette,  omitted.  The 
history  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  county  has  been  very  fairly  treated  by  Dr.  Kayner,  while  its  personal  history,  com- 
piled by  E.  F.  Brown,  appears  to  be  accurate  in  every  particular.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  public  records 
are  kept,  and  to  the  genial  courtesy  of  the  County  Clerk,  Mr.  Roland,  the  labor  attendant  on  compiling  the  organic  his- 
tory of  Marquette  was  rendered  not  only  light,  but  also  pleasant. 

Menominee  County  possesses  an  interesting  pioneer  history.  The  desolating  war  carried  on  between  the  Me- 
nominees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  Otchipwes,  along  its  course,  continued  from  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Cent- 
ury to  about  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  the  United  States  Government  urged  the  bellicose  warriors  to 
live  in  peace.  The  Centennial  sketch  prepared  by  E.  S.  Ingalls,  together  with  notes  of  changes  since  1876,  deal  very 
fairly  with  the  county's  history. 

Ontonagon  County  history  was  compiled  by  C.  W.  Hobart.  It  received  from  him  much  attention,  and  shows  the 
result  of  careful  research.  The  aid  received  from  the  county  officials,  from  Capt.  D.  Beaser,  Capt.  J.  G.  Parker,  J.  W. 
Crozier  and  C.  W.  Butler,  and  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Minei^  and  Herald  newspaper  offices,  is  acknowledged  by 
him. 

Schoolcraft  County,  with  the  exception  of  the  settlements  on  its  northern  and  southern  borders,  is  new. 
The  mining  history  of  Marquette,  Keweenaw,  Houghton  and  Baraga  Counties  was  compiled  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Kay- 
ner, from  the  written  accounts  by  Charles  E.  Wright,  A.  P.  Swineford,  Samuel  W.  Hill  and  others,  aided  by  his  own 
notes.  In  the  work,  he  received  the  co-operation  of  the  captains  and  agents  of  the  various  mines,  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers and  many  old  settlers,  to  all  of  whom  he  desires  to  convey  his  acknowledgments.  The  mining  histories  of  Me- 
nominee and  of  the  new  border  county— Florence—were  prepared  by  Mr.  Whitman;  so  also  were  the  historical  sketches 
of  Ishpeming  City  and  Michigamme  Village  prepared  by  him,  while  the  mining  history  of  Ontonagon  was  compiled 
from  the  latest  reports  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Wright. 

Having  reviewed  the  varied  chapters  of  this  great  record  book,  and  become  convinced  of  its  general  accuracy,  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  placing  this  work  of  many  men  before  the  people,  assured  that  their  verdict  will  be  favorable, 

even  as  that  of  the  future  will  be  substantial  and  permanent. 

WESTERN  HISTORICAL  CO, 

Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 
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GEOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 


mSTOEICAL    GEOLOGY. 

THE  Lower  Peninsula  occupies  the  central  part  of  a 
greafc  synclinal  basin,  toward  which  the  strata  dip 
from  aJl  directions,  and  which  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
anticlinal  swells  and  ridges.  The  limits  of  this  basin  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  peninsula,  extending  to  London,  Ont. , 
Madison,  Wis.,  Marquette  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The 
whole  series  of  strata  may  therefore  be  compared  to  a  ne^t 
of  dishes,  the  lower  and  exterior  ones  representing  the  older 
strata. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  is  divided  by  the  Marquette — Wis- 
consin anticlinal  into  two  geological  areas,  the  eastern  be- 
longing to  the  great  basin  above  alluded  to,  and  the  west- 
ern being  lacustrine  in  its  character,  and  largely  covered  by 
Lake  Superior.  The  southern  rim  of  the  latter  is  seen  up- 
lifted along  Keweenaw  Point  and  the  south  bhore  of  the 
lake,  and  these  strata  re-appear  at  Isle  Eoyale.  Between 
the  Michigan  and  lacustrine  basins,  the  metalliferous  Mar- 
quette-Wisconsin  axis  interposes  a  separating  belt  of  about 
fifty  miles. 

The  Paleozoic  great  system  of  this  Sfcate  measures  about 
2,680  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the  Silurian  division  is 
920  feet,  the  Devonian  1,040  feet,  and  the  Carboniferous 
720  feet. 

The  coal -bearing  group  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  Peninsula,  extending  from  Jackson  to  Township  20 
north,  and  frum  Range  8  east  to  10  west. 

Of  iron,  hematite  and  magnetic,  immense  lenticular 
masses  of  unsurpassed  purity  abound  in  the  Huronian 
rocks  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  former  of  these,  under 
the  action  of  water,  becomes  soft,  and  is  called  limonite, 
and  is  abundant  throughout  the  State  as  an  earthy  ore  or 
ochre,  bog  ore,  shot  ore,  yellow  ochre,  etc.  Sometimes  it 
is  deposited  in  stalactitic,  mammillary,  botryoidal  and  vel- 


vety forms  of  great  beauty.     Kidney  ore  abounds  in  the 
Huron  clays,  and  "  black  band  "  in  the  coal  measures. 

Copper,  native,  in  the  "  trap "  of  Lake  Superior, 
abounds  in  the  form  of  sheets,  strings  and  masses.  Gold, 
silver  and  lead  are  also  found  in  unimportant  quantities  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Salt  abounds  in  the  Saginaw  region  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Rapids;  building  stone  throughout  the  State,  man- 
ganese, and  many  other  valuable  earths,  ores  and  varieties 
of  stone,  in  many  places. 

GEOLOGICAL    CONFOEMATIONS. 

In  tracing  the  geological  history  of  the  peninsula,  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  revert  to  the  era  when  the  accu- 
mulated sediments  of  the  ocean  were  being  formed  into 
masses  of  rock.  Geology  teaches  that  the  continents  of  the 
world  were  once  beneath  the  ocean,  even  as  Scripture  im- 
plies that  a  sea  of  mud,  resembling  in  substance  a  South 
African  river,  was  arranged  by  an  Almighty  hand,  and  the 
liquid  separated  from  the  solids  contained  therein.  The  in- 
equalities in  the  ocean  bed,  corresponding  with  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  our  land,  point  out  the  truths  of  geological 
science.  The  recent  deep-sea  soundings  reveal  mountains 
and  hills,  valleys  and  table-lands.  The  greatest  depth 
reached  was  over  fcwenty-nine  thousand  feet,  which  exceeds 
the  height  of  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Himalayas.  Some  of 
the  mountains  springing  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  nre 
steeper  and  more  abrupt  than  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  British  Channel,  the  depth  chang- 
es, within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  from  600  to  12,000  feet; 
and  it  is  very  common,  within  a  few  miles  of  our  coasts  and 
islands,  for  the  depth  of  the  waters  to  change  suddenly  from 
a  few  hundred  to  many  thousand  feet.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  between  Spain  and  the  United 
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States,  there  are  plateaux  extending  hundreds  of  miles,  with 
very  slight  undulations.  The  mysterioas  race  that  once 
occupied  this  continent  may  have  sailed  in  galleons  over 
this  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  sounded  the  depth  of  the 
waters  which  rose  above  it,  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  mariners  of  our  day  cast  the  sounding  line  into  our 
great  lakes  and  the  oceans. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  State  which  we  inhabit 
was  totally  submerged  at  the  beginning  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous period.  At  the  close  of  that  epoch,  a  great  upheaval 
of  sea  bottom  formed  a  line  of  solid  earth  across  the 
southern  counties  of  Michigan,  which  extended  to  an  older 
and  wider  formation  in  Southern  Ohio.  The  land  com- 
prised in  the  southern  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  contin- 
ued submerged  for  ages;  but  by  degrees  the  southern  belt 
rose  higher,  spread  out  toward  the  northern  continent,  and 
actually  approached  the  condition  of  dry  land  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  coal-deposit  era.  At  this  time.  Lakes  Mich- 
igan, Huron,  Ontario  and  Erie  were  not  in  exisfcf^nce,  the'r 
centers  forming  the  channel  of  a  great  river,  with  expan- 
sions at  intervals.  This  torrent  swept  over  this  district  of 
Michigan.  The  great  geological  age — the  Mesozoic — dates 
from  this  time.  It  was  marked  by  activity  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  by  mild  climates,  and  myriads  of 
reptiles,  which  swarmed  in  rivers  and  over  lands. 

The  Tertiary  period  succeeded  the  Mesozoic.  It  was 
the  age  of  beautiful  climates  and  high  development  of 
mammals.  Animals  greater  than  the  mastodon  roamed 
over  the  land,  through  magnificent  forests,  meeting  their 
enemy — man — and  ultimately  falling  beneath  his  repeated 
attacks. 

The  glaciers  came  to  destroy  all  this  gigantic  beauty; 
the  snow  and  ice  came  on,  burying  all  nature  in  their  white- 
ness, and  robbing  the  land  itself  of  life.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Glacial  period,  the  duration  of  which  is  lost 
in  mystery.  Were  it  possible  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Architect,  and  His  action  in  forming  the  earth  we 
inhabit,  the  continuance  of  the  Ice  age  might  be  set  down 
at  2,000  years.  There  is  no  intention,  however,  to  ignore 
the  Omnipotent,  and,  therefore,  what  bears  the  impress  of 
being  the  work  of  2,000  years  might  have  been  compassed 
in  a  moment. 

Springtime  came,  and,  under  the  influence  of  its  sea- 
son, the  sea  of  ice  which  covered  land  and  water  to  a  depth 
of  5,000  feet  began  to  break  up,  to  dissolve,  when  the  sol- 
ids held  within  its  grasp  fell  down  and  formed  a  bed  of 
rocky  fragments  or  bowlder  drift.  This  rocky  conforma- 
tion must  not  be  confounded  with  the  partial  drift  of  after 
years,  evidences  of  which  are  given  in  many  sections  of  this 
peninsula. 

SUPERFICIAL    MATERIALS. 

Abundant  evidences  are  furnished  along  the  shores 
of  St.  Clair  Lake  and  River,  as  well  as  those  of  Lake 
Huron  aad  Lake  Superior,  of  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  the  action  of  those  physical  forces  which  have  as- 
sorted and  transported  the  materials  of  the  Drift.     From 


the  shingle  beach  formed  by  the  violence  of  the  last 
gale,  we  trace  a  series  of  beaches  and  terraces,  grad- 
ually rising  as  we  recede  from  the  shore,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  covered  with  the  lichens  and  mold 
and  forest  growths  which  denote  antiquity,  until  in  some 
cases  the  phenomena  of  shore  action  blend  with  the  feat- 
ures which  characterize  the  Glacial  Drift.  These  observa- 
tions tally  with  the  views  of  Pictet  on  the  continuity  of  the 
Diluvian  and  modern  epochs,  as  established  by  palseonto- 
logical  evidences.  So  also  may  we  behold  evidences  of  the 
disintegration  of  strata,  which  formerly  existed  in  this  very 
country — we  may  see  every  day  the  comminuted  materials 
lying  around  us  in  all  directions.  The  uses  of  these  cobbles 
are  known  wherever  a  pavement  is  necessary;  while  on  the 
land  they  keep  it  warm,  as  it  were,  and  aid  m  the  growth 
of  grain  crops.  These  remnants  of  comminution  are  prin- 
cipally rounded  fragm»^nts  of  syenite,  greenstone,  vitreous 
and  jasperous  sandstones,  hornrock,  talcose,  and  of  the 
serpentinous  rocks  of  the  Azoic  series.  Here  are  the  rocks 
overspread  with  blue  clay,  plutonic  bowlders  and  pebbles. 
In  other  places,  those  rude  materials  are  often  arranged  in 
rude  courses,  which  have  a  carved  dip,  and  appear  outcrop- 
ping on  the  hillsides,  and  sometimes  upon  the  plains.  The 
outcrop  is  very  irregular  in  this  district.  In  the  deep  bor- 
ings for  brine,  or  iron,  as  well  as  in  the  shallow  surface 
water-reservoirs,  these  bowlders  and  pebbles  have  been 
found.  Again,  entire  fields  bear  them  upon  the  surface,  or 
so  near  the  surface  that  each  successive  plowing  brings 
them  more  prominently  into  view.  In  some  places,  a  field 
is  found  bearing  nine  and  twelve  cobble-stones  on  every 
square  foot  of  its  surface.  Such  fields  are  generally  very 
productive,  the  only  fault  being  in  the  difficulty  of  plowing 
th<^m. 

There  is  a  thin  series  of  argillaceous  magnesian  lime- 
stones and  marls,  embracing  beds  and  masses  of  gypsum, 
and,  in  some  regions,  strata  of  rock  salt  is  known  as  the 
Salina.  It  is  the  lowest  stratified  rock  known  in  the 
Peninsula.  Its  belt  of  outcrop  stretches  across  the  point 
of  land  north  of  Mackinac,  from  Little  Point  du  Chene  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Carp  River,  and  close  to  the 
shore  from  that  point  to  West  Moran  Bay.  The  forma- 
tion, with  the  characteristic  gyps  am,  is  seen  beneath  the 
water  surface  at  the  Little  St.  Martin  Island,  and  at  Goose 
Islcnd,  near  Mackinac.  Dipping  beneath  the  Lower  Pen- 
insula, it  re-appears  in  Monroe  County,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  in  some  of  the  deepest  quarries.  In  the  well-bor- 
ings at  Mt.  Clemens,  as  well  as  at  Alpena  and  Caseville, 
this  formation  has  been  reached,  and  near  Sandasky,  Ohio, 
it  affords  valuable  gypsum  deposits.  At  Mt.  Clemens,  the 
salt  rock  was  not  reached,  though  at  Alpena  and  Caseville 
a  thick  bed  of  such  rock  was  penetrated,  doubtless 
similar,  or  rather  equivalent  to,  the  beds  at  Goderich,  in 
Canada. 

The  total  thickness  of  this  formation  is  a  matter  of 
speculation,  bat  is  supposed  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
depth  above  the  salt  rock.     This  stratification,  based  on  in- 
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formation  obtained  from  the  measurement  of  remote  out- 
crops of  the  group,  may  be  placed  as  follows: 

Calcareous  claj,  as  seen  at  Bois  Blanc.  Fine  ash -col- 
ored limestone,  with  acicular  crystals,  as  at  Ida,  Otter 
Oreek  and  Plum  Creek  Quarries,  and  at  Mackinac,  Bound 
and  Bois  Blanc  Islands.  Variegated  gypseous  marls,  with 
imbedded  masses  of  gypsum,  as  at  Little  Point  du  Chene 
and  the  St.  Martin  Islands. 

A  group  of  argillaceous  and  magnesian  limestones  out 
crop  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  exist  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Lake  and 
Biver  St.  Clair.  They  consist  of  an  argillaceous,  chocolate- 
colored  magnesian  limestone,  in  regular  layers,  each  layer 
from  four  to  eight  inches  thick.  This  conformation  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  water- lime  formation  of  New  York. 

The  formation  known  as  corniferous  limestone  is  very 
general  in  masses  of  horn- stone.  The  dark  color  of  the 
rock  is  imparted  by  the  presence  of  bituminous  matter, 
which  often  shows  itself  in  the  thin  partings  between  the 
strata.  Petroleum  saturates  the  formation,  and,  as  the 
bitumen  colors  the  rock,  so  does  the  petroleum  bestow  on  it 
its  peculiar  odor,  often  oozing  from  the  crevices  and  show- 
i  ng  itself  on  the  streams  in  the  vicinity. 

The  black  shale  at  the  bottom  of  the  argillaceous  strata 
known  as  the  Huron  group  is  about  twenty  feet  thick,  some- 
tiDies  laminated  and  fissile.  We  also  find  here  a  species  of 
shales  more  arenaceous  than  the  black  shale,  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  geology,  terminates  in  a  series  of  laminated, 
argillaceous,  micaceous,  friable  sandstone,  which  pass 
into  the  Waverly  group. 

ANCIENT    LAKE    SITES. 

Almost  the  entire  country  may  be  considered  an  ancient 
lake  site;  yet,  in  a  reference  here,  the  writer  wishes  to  deal 
with  the  ponds  of  the  country,  which,  long  years  after  the 
Champlain  epoch,  were  large  sheets  of  water.  As  many 
existing  ponds  have  obviously  been  contracted  from  their 
ancient  limits,  so  a  little  reflection  makes  it  obvious  that 
many  lakes,  once  existing  here,  have  become  quite  extinct 
through  the  completion  of  the  process  of  filling  up.  It  is 
probable  that  every  marsh  in  the  State  marks  the  site  of 
an  ancient  lake.  Level  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
determined  their  limits  and  depth,  not  a  few  of  them  re- 
tain, at  some  point,  vestiges  of  the  lakes  which  they  have 
displaced;  and  others  exhibit  all  transitions  from  a  reeking 
and  quaking  bog  to  an  alluvial  meadow;  while  in  nearly 
all  cases,  ditching  discloses  the  peaty,  marly  and  clayey 
materials,  in  the  order  in  which,  under  lake  action,  they 
are  accumulating  before  our  eyes  along  actual  lake  borders. 
The  absence  of  any  marked  general  inclination  of  the  sur- 
face in  the  peninsula  has  made  it  the  seat  of  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  small  lakes,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
hence,  also,  a  region  of  small  local  marshes. 

Some  of  these  may  be  found  on  almost  every  section  of 
land;  but  the  majority  of  them  form  meadow  lands,  or  even 
tillable  fields,  and  constitute  the  choicest  patches  in  the 


farmers'  possession.  Many  of  these  ancient  lake  sitea, 
nevertheless,  remain  for  the  present  nothing  but  swamps, 
and  demand  resolute  ditching  for  their  thorough  reclama- 
tion. 

LAKELETS  AND  MEADOW  MAKSHES. 

The  lakelets  of  the  peninsula  in  general  are  surrounded 
by  gravelly,  elevated  shores  on  two  or  three  sides,  with  fre- 
quently a  low,  marshy  border  fringing  the  remainder  of  the 
contour.  As  the  streams  which  feed  them  are  clear,  the 
water  of  the  lakes  is  limpid  and  healthful,  though  of  the 
character  known  as  hard.  They  furnish,  therefore,  charm- 
ing places  of  summer  resort.  The  same  species  of  fish  and 
mollusks  inhabit  the  different  lakelets  of  the  peninsula,  how- 
ever disconnected.  This  fact  presents  an  interesting  and 
difficult  problem  to  the  investigator  of  the  origin  of  species. 
The  most  natural  inference  is  that,  at  a  former  period,  a 
general  system  of  water  communication  existed  among  the 
various  bodies  of  water  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
at  this  time  one  fauna  extended  thrdugh  all  its  limits.  A 
similar  problem,  but  of  a  larger  magnitude,  is  presented  by 
the  similar  faunas  inhabiting  different  rivers  and  lake  sys- 
tems, and  especially  when  the  different  systems  discharge 
into  the  sea  at  different  points,  and  their  higher  sources, 
as  well  as  their  valleys  of  discharge,  are  separated  by  ele- 
vations tfeo  great  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  fresh- 
water inundation  in  former  times. 

It  requires  but  casual  observation  to  become  convinced 
that  nearly  all  of  these  lakelets  have  formerly  been  of  a 
larger  size.  The  shore  upon  one  or  more  sides  is  frequently 
low  and  sedgy,  and  stretches  back  over  an  expanse  of  marsh 
and  alluvial  land  to  a  sloping,  gravelly  bank,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  ancient  contour  of  the  lake  or  river  expan- 
sion. The  low  land  between  the  ancient  shore  and  the 
modern  is  composed  of  a  bed  of  peat,  generally  underlaid 
by  a  bed  of  marl.  Beneath  the  marl  may  be  found,  in 
many  cases,  a  deposit  of  blue,  plastic  clay,  which  forms  a 
transition  to  the  layer  of  modified  drift  before  described. 
Each  of  these  deposits  may  have  a  thickness  of  a  few  inches 
or  more,  up  to  ten  or  twenty  feet  That  all  these  forma- 
tions have  been  laid  down  from  the  flooded  or  Champlain 
period  is  evident;  first,  from  their  superposition  on  the 
modified  drift;  second,  from  the  fact  that  the  lake  is  per- 
forming, in  our  own  times,  the  same  work  as  we  see  com- 
pleted in  the  low- border  marsh;  third,  from  the  gradual 
extension  of  many  lake-border  marshes,  and  the  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  the  areas  of  the  lakes. 

The  calcareous  character  of  the  water  of  these  lakelets 
makes  them  a  fitting  abode  for  numerous  species  of  lime- 
secreting  mollusks.  These  animals  eliminate  the  lime  from 
the  water  and  build  it  into  the  structure  of  their  shells. 
Finally,  the  mollusk  dies,  and  its  shell  falls  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  undergoes  disintegration  into  a  white  powder,  or 
becomes  buried  in  the  progressing  accumulation  of  such 
material.  .  Another  portion  of  the  marly  deposit  forming 
in  the  bed  of  the  lakes  is  probably  derived  from  calcareous 
precipitation  directly  from  the  lake  water.     Thus  a  bed  of 
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marl  is  forming  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake,  in  sit- 
uations sufficiently  protected  and  shallow  to  serve  as  the 
abode  of  shell -making  animals.     But  on  the  leeward  side, 
the  immediate   shore  is  the  seat  of  a  layer  of  peat.     Bul- 
rushes lift  their  heads  through  the  water  one  or  two  feet 
deep.     A  little  nearer  the  shore,  flags  may  be  seen,  and 
still  nearer,  scouring  rushes.     On  the  immediate  border  of 
the  land,  willows  and  water-loving  sedges  hold  a  place, 
while  farther  back,  other  sedges  and  grasses  take   posses- 
sion in  varying  proportions.     This  is  the   lee  side  of  the 
lakes.     Floating  leaves,  twigs,  stems,  therefore,  find  their 
way  among  the  lakeside  growths,  and,  becoming  entangled, 
sink  and  fall  into  gradual  decay.     More  than  this,  each  au- 
tumn's crop  of   dead  vegetation,  produced  round  the  bor- 
ders of  these  lakes,  contributes  to  the  accumulation  of  vege- 
table material,  which  gradually  changes  into  the  condition 
of  humus  and  peat.     This  is  a  work  begun  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.      When  this  substance  sinks,  it  overlies  what  the 
lake  had  hitherto  accumulated.     When  the  peat  layer  is  first 
begun,  the  previous  accumulation  is  marl,  and  hence  the  well- 
known  order  of  superposition  of  these  two  deposits.     The 
peat  bed  grows  lakeward  as  the  continued  formation  of 
marl  shallows  the  water.     In  the  course  of  time,  the  actual 
seat  of  operations  becomes  removed  far  from  the  ancient 
shore,  and  a  broad  marsh  comes  into  existence,  with  peat 
everywhere  at  the  surface  and  marl  beneath. 

WORK    OF    THE    BEAVER. 

It  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  the  beavers  have  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  lands  of  the  pen- 
insula; everywhere  evidences  of  their  industry  remain. 
The  largest  beaver  work  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  that 
about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Marquette.  This,  as  seen 
by  P.  M.  Everett  in  1845,  appeared  an  extraordinary  work. 
The  Indians  had  their  traps  so  arranged  that  they  could 
catch  one  or  more  of  the  animals  as  they  wished,  and,  being 
almost  certain  of  a  beaver  harvest  there,  made  tlie  place  the 
object  of  occasional  visits. 

SUBTERRANEAN    CHANNELS. 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  to  which  the  various 
strata  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  subjected,  the  waters  have 
carved  for  themselves,  even  within  our  own  time,  a  passage 
through  it,  and  find  their  way  to  the  lower  lakes  through 
subterraneous  rivulets,  causing  the  diminution,  and 
sometimes  the  total  disappearance,  of  ponds  and  creeks. 
This,  doubtless,  is  to-day  operating  against  our  rivers,  and 
accounts  for  the  visible  reduction  of  the  volume  of  water, 
compared  with  that  which  marked  them  in  Territorial  days. 
This  diminution  is  partly  attributed  to  the  increased  evap- 
oration consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the  forests. 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COPPER  REGION. 

The  principal  rocky  formations  oi'  the  copper  regions 
consist  of  two  distinct  and  widely  different  formations,  both 
in  origin  and  structure — the  igneous  and  aqueous. 


The  igneous  rocks  are  such  as  are  denominated  by  the 
miners  under  the  common  term  of  "  trap,"  embracing  green- 
stone, granular  and  amygdaloidal  trap,  basalt,  etc.  These 
rocks  appear  to  have  been  generated  within  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  the  action  of  fire,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  have 
been  protruded  in  vast,  irregular  masses,  forming  conical 
or  dome-shaped  mountains;  at  other  times,  in  continuous 
lines  of  elevation;  while  in  others  they  appear  to  have 
flowed  like  lava  currents  in  sheets  over  the  sands  then  in 
progress  of  accumulation.  The  mineral  substances  which 
compose  these  ancient  lavas  are  very  various  in  their  nature, 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  predominating  rock 
is  one  composed  of  an  intricate  mixture  of  iabradorite, 
hornblende  and  chlorite,  though  the  latter  is  not  an  invari- 
able accompaniment. 

To  the  second  class,  or  aqueous  formation,  may  be  re- 
ferred the  sandstones,  shales  and  limestones  of  this  district. 
They  occur  in  stratified  beds,  divided  into  layers,  strata  and 
laminse.  The  materials  aj^pear  to  have  been  transported 
by  currents  and  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  where 
they  subsequently  became  consolidated.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  another  class  of  rocks,  which  have  undoubt- 
edly resulted  from  the  joint  o^^erationof  igneous  and  aque- 
ous causes.  The  materials  appear  originally  to  have  been 
ejected  through  rents  and  fissures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  the  surface,  where  they  were  subsequently  transported 
and  ground  up  by  currents,  and  depQsited  in  stratified  beds. 
This  class  of  rocks  is  termed  by  M.  Prevost,  in  his  diction- 
ary, pluTo-neptunean,  and  to  this  division  may  be  referred 
the  conglomerates  and  chlorite  beds  associated  with  the 
trap. 

The  metamorphic  rocks,  or  those  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  deposited  by  water,  and  afterward 
changed,  by  the  action  of  heat,  to  a  resemblance  of  the  ig- 
neous rocks,  and  which  form  an  interesting  feature  o£  the 
|ron  r^ion,  have  here  but  a  limited  extent. 
V.JHie  trappean  rocks  are  in  general  made  up  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  Iabradorite  and  hornblende,  forming  a 
dark-colored,  homogeneous  mass,  in  which  the  separate 
minerals  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye.  Chlorite,  though 
not  an  invariable  accompaniment,  is  often  present  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  also  a  very 
common  ingredient.  The  variable  proportion  and  nature 
of  the  mineral  ingredients  give  rise  to  a  great  diversity  in 
the  external  characters  of  the  mass,  which  diversity  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  different  circum^stances  under 
which  diff'erent  portions  of  a  rock  identical  in  mineral  char- 
acter may  have  passed  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state. 

The  same  rock  may  be  found  in  every  shape  of  transi- 
tion, from  the  most  compact  and  homogeneous  structure  to  a 
light  porous  mass,  filled  with  cavities  or  amygdaloids,  which 
have  often,  posterior  to  the  cooling  of  the  rock,  been  filled 
with  various  mineral  substances. 

This  igneous  trappean  rock  is  named  according  to 
its  structure.  When  vesicular,  it  is  called  amygdaloid, 
crystalline  or  homogeneous;  the    hornblende  predominat- 
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ing,  it  is  called  greenstoDe;  when  columnar  or  jointed,  as 
on  Isle  Boyale,  it  is  called  basalt.  If  the  homogeneous 
base  contains  distinct  crystals  of  feldspar  disseminated,  it 
becomes  a  true  porphyry;  and  the  largely  crystalline  and 
feldspathic  varieties  are  known  as  syenitic. 

These  and  many  other  varieties  occur  abund- 
antly throughout  the  district,  in  belts  imposed  upon  one 
another. 

Range  and  Extent. — Commencing  at  the  head  of  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  we  find  the  trappean  rocks,  with  the  asso- 
ciated conglomerates,  emerging  to  the  surface  in  bold, 
stair- like  cliffs,  affording  many  scenes  of  wild  and  pictur- 
esque beauty.  This  peculiar  physiognomy  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  trap  region.  Humboldt  long  ago  remarked 
that  each  zone  had  its  peculiar  types  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  but  that  the  inorganic  crust  of  the  globe  showed 
itself  independent  of  climatic  infiaences.  Everywhere, 
basalt  rises  in  twin  mountains  and  truncated  cones;  every- 
where, porphyritic  trap  appears  in  grotesquely  arranged 
masses,  and  granite  in  rounded  summits. 

The  outer  belt  of  trap,  occupying  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  Keweenaw  Point,  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width, 
and  preserves  a  great  degree  of  uniformity  throughout  its 
entire  course.  It  forms  a  segment  of  a  circle,  of  which  the 
Bohemian  Mountains  may  be  regarded  as  the  center.  Eem- 
nants  of  the  igneous  rocks  are  to  be  seen  in  patches  on  the 
southern  points  of  Manitou  Island  which  have  thus  far 
withstood  the  action  of  the  waves. 

From  the  extremity  of  Keweenaw  Point,  it  extends  west- 
erly for  about  eighteen  miles  in  a  curvilinear  direction,  and 
passes  into  the  lake  at  the  easterly  point  of  Sand  Bay. 
Throughout  most  of  this  distance  it  is  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  surf  by  a  thick  belt  of  conglomerate,  but  at 
several  points  the  water  has  broken  through  the  sea-wall, 
and  excavated  spacious  harbors  in  the  igneous  belt.  Cop- 
per, Agate,  Grand  Marais  and  Eagle  Harbors  are  included 
in  this  belt,  and  owe  their  origin  to  a  common  cause. 

The  belt  is  composed  of  the  varieties  of  igneous  rock 
known  as  amygdaloid  and  brown  granular  trap.  The  amyg- 
daloid is  the  best  developed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
belt,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  conglomerate,  pre- 
senting a  dark,  scoriaceous  mass,  full  of  vesicles  somewhat 
compressed,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  certain 
modern  volcanic  products.  These  vesicles  are,  for  the  most 
part,  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  chlorite,  agates,  carnel- 
ians  and  amethysts,  and  minerals  of  the  zeolite  family. 
As  we  penetrate  deeper  into  the  belt,  the  vesicular  struct- 
ure disappears,  and  the  rock  passes  into  a  dark  brown 
granalar  trap,  consisting  of  an  intimate  union  of  horn- 
blende and  labradorite. 

This  belt  is  traversed  by  veins  containing  copper  and 
silver,  but  mining  on  them  has  hitherto  proved  unprofitable. 
A  vein  was  worked  at  Eagle  Harbor,  which,  for  awhile, 
yielded  a  large  per  cent  of  copper,  and  some  six  thousand 
pounds  were  taken  out  in  a  short  time,  but  as  the  miners 
sank  deeper,  the  copper  disappeared.     At  the  depth  of 


ninety  feet,  the  vein,  which  was  two  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
face, and  rich  in  mineral,  filled  in  with  lanmonite  and  na- 
tive copper,  had  pinched  in  to^  three  inches  of  barren  rock. 
Several  other  veins  in  this  northern  range  were  explored 
by  the  company  with  no  better  results. 

At  Hawes  Island,  near  Agate  Harbor,  a  vein  was  opened 
by  the  Cypress  Kiver  Company,  which  yielded  rich  speci- 
mens of  copper  and  silver,  but  in  the  downward  progress 
they  disappeared. 

About  a  mile  south  of  this  trap  belt,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  deposit  of  conglomerate  and  coarse  sandstone,  which 
in  places  expands  to  a  thickness  of  mc  r(»  than  three  thou- 
sand feet,  occurs  the  northern  trap  range  of  Keweenaw 
Point.  These  two  belts,  in  their  westerly  prolongation, 
preserve  a  remarkable  parallelism. 

This  range  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of 
one,  but  of  successive  overflows;  for  we  not  only  find  the 
igneous  materials  arranged  in  parallel  bands,  and  exhibit- 
ing great  diversity  in  external  characters,  but  we  also  find 
numerous  intercalations  of  conglomerate  of  inconsiderable 
thickness,  but  extending  for  miles  in  a  linear  direction — 
these  mixed  products  being  associated  in  regular  beds,  hav- 
ing a  common  bearing  and  inclination,  so  that  the  inexpe- 
rienced observer  is  inclined  to  refer  the  whole  to  a  common 
origin.  The  deception  is  still  further  increased  by  observ- 
ing lines  of  pseudo-stratification  in  the  trap,  conforming 
to  those  of  the  associated  sedimentary  rocks. 

This  range  starts  from  the  head  of  Keweenaw  Point, 
below  Manitou  Island,  and,  sweeping  round  in  a  crescent 
form,  nearly  conforming  to  the  trend  of  the  coast,  crosses 
the  western  arm  of  Portage  Lake,  where  it  seems  to  lose  its 
distinctive  character.  Toward  the  valley  of  the  Little  Mon- 
treal River,  it  crops  out  in  bare  precipitous  cliffs;  but  the 
northwest  slope  is  gentle,  the  rock  rarely  emerging  to  the 
surface. 

The  height  of  this  range  varies  from  467  feet  to  over 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Superior.  Be- 
tween the  Albion  Mines  and  Portage  Lake,  the  hills  for  the 
most  part  present  a  rounded  outline,  and  the  underlying 
rocks  are  covered  ov^r  with  an  accumulation  of  water- worn 
materials. 

Interstratified  with  this  belt,  throughout  its  entire 
range,  we  observe  numerous  lenticular  masses  of  conglom- 
erate, which  appear  to  affect  the  courses  of  veins,  as  well 
as  their  productiveness. 

Southern  Trap  Range. — Returning  to  the  head  of  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  we  find  another  range  of  trap,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Little  Montreal  River,  and 
stretching  westerly  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  north- 
ern chain.  This  is  known  as  the  Bohemian  Range,  and 
differs  from  the  northern  both  in  lithological  character  and 
in  the  mode  of  its  occurrence.  While  the  former,  as  de- 
scribed, is  composed  of  numerous  beds  of  trap,  in  the  main 
of  the  amygdaloidal  and  granular  varieties,  interstratified 
with  the  detrital  rocks,  the  southern  range  consists  of  a 
vast  crystalline  mass,  forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  flanked 
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on  tlie  nortli  by  tlae  bedded  trap  and  conglomerate,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  conglomnrate  and  sandstone. 

The  contour  of  the  imbedded  trap  is  also  very  different 
from  that  of  the  bedded  trap.  The  stair- like  structure  is 
nowhere  recognized  in  the  hills;  they  are  either  dome- 
shaped  or  rounded. 

The  protrusion  of  so  vast  a  mass  of  heated  matter  has 
changed,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  associated  sedimentary 
rocks,  causing  them  to  resemble  igneous  products;  chang- 
ing sandstone  to  a  resemblance  of  jasper. 

At  Mt.  Houghton,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  884  feet,  and 
near  Lac  la  Belle,  it  attains  the  height  of  864  feet.  In  close 
proximity  to  this  southern  range,  rich  veins  of  copper  glance 
have  been  found,  particularly  in  the  region  ot  Lac  la  Belle. 

Stratified  and  Sedhnentary  Rocks. — These  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  three  divisions — conglomerate,  inferior 
sandstone  (Potsdam),  ani  compact,  or  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone. 

The  conglomerate  of  Keweenaw  Point  and  Isle  Royale 
consists  of  rounded  pebbles  of  trap,  almost  invariably  of 
the  variety  known  as  amygdaloid,  derived  probably  from 
the  contemporaneous  lavas  and  rounded  fragments  of  jas- 
pery  rock,  which  may  have  been  a  metamorphosed  sand- 
stone, the  whole  cemented  by  a  dark  red  iron  sand.  This 
cement  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  volcanic  ash  and 
arenaceous  particles,  the  latter  having  been  derived  from 
the  sandstone  then  in  the  progress  of  accumulation.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  meet  with  strata  composed  entirely  of  are- 
naceous particles  associated  with  the  conglomerate  beds;  and 
where  these  expand  to  a  considerable  thickness,  the  asso- 
ciated sandstone  appears  in  alternating  bands  of  white  and 
red,  and  exhibits  few  traces  of  metamorphism;  but  where 
the  belts  of  sedimentary  rock  are  thin,  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  trappean  rocks,  the  sandstone  is  converted  into  a 
jaspery  rock,  traversed  by  divisional  planes  and  breaking 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

The  trappean  pebbles  often  attain  a  magnitude  of 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Their  surfaces  do  not  pre- 
sent that  smooth,  polished  appearance  which  results  from 
the  attrition  of  water;  in  fact,  a  close  observer  can  readily 
distinguish  between  those  which  have  been  recently  de- 
tached from  the  rock  and  those  which  have  been  for  a  time 
exposed  to  the  recent  action  of  the  surf. 

There  are  various  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  pebbles  found  in  the  conglomerate  rocks  became 
rounded  into  their  present  globular  form.  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Whitney  think  the  rocks  were  formed  too  rapidly  to 
permit  them  to  be  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
They  adopt  the  theory  of  Von  Buch,  that  they  were  round- 
ed by  the  friction  of  the  upheaved  basaltic  rock  grinding 
them  against  the  walls  of  the  fissure. 

The  theory  is  also  advanced  that  these  pebbles,  havi  ng 
a  highly  vesicular  structure,  may  have  been  ejected  through 
the  fissures  in  the  form  of  scoria,  while  in  a  plastic  state, 
and  have  received  their  rounded  shape  from  having  been 
projected  through  the  water. 


On  the  same  principle,  however,  as  melted  lead,  when 
dropped  from  an  elevation,  assumes  a  globular  form,  it 
seems  to  us  more  probable  that  the  mass  was  ejected  to  a 
great  height  in  u  liquid  form,  and,  scattering  into  smaller 
masses,  became  rounded  on  falling  back  through  the  atmos- 
phere, at  which  point  they  were  dropped,  with  great  ve- 
locity, into  the  ocean,  where  they  bacame  impacted  iu  the 
soft  deposit  of  volcanic  ashes  and  arenaceous  particles  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  and  with  which  they  became  ce- 
mented to  form  the  conglomerate  rock. 

The  extent  of  the  united  thickness  of  these  conglomer- 
ate bacds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trappean  range  of  Kewee- 
naw Point  exceeds  iive  thousand  feet.  They  are  lentiform 
masses,  variable  in  number  and  thickness.  On  Keweenaw 
Point  they  are  numerous,  and  possess  much  regularity, 
running  with  the  trap,  and  dipping  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, at  angles  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  degrees.  In 
the  Ontonagon  district,  they  are  less  numerous,  but  near  the 
Montreal  Eiver  they  expand  into  an  enormous  thickness. 

On  Isle  Royale  they  occur  under  similar  conditions 
with  those  observed  on  Keweenaw  Point,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  dip  is  reversed,  varying  from  twenty  to  forty 
degrees  to  the  southeast  and  south-southeast. 

Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney,  from  whom  we  have  large- 
ly drawn  the  foregoing,  in  designating  the  lands  regarded 
as  mineral,  carefully  excluded  all  that  portion  underlaid 
by  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  saying,  "  Experience  hav- 
ing demonstrated  that,  although  they  contain  traces  of  cop- 
per, no  valuable  lodes  need  be  expected. " 

Little  did  they  dream  that,  within  the  next  decade,  the 
richest  producing  mine  in  the  known  world  would  be  de- 
veloped in  the  underlying  bed  of  conglomerate  at  the  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  vein.  Nor  did  they  think  then  that  in  the 
sand  rock  belt  of  Ontonagon,  a  mine  would  be  found  in  that 
rock  that  would  assay  12  per  cent  of  copper. 

It  is  true  the  conglomerate  veins  are  not  prolific  in  min- 
eral except  in  patches,  a  few  hundred  feet  from  which  the 
vein  may  be  found  barren  of  copper.  But  many  of  those 
patches  are  extremely  rich,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla,  and  the  Conglomerate  (Delaware),  they  appear  to  be 
almost  inexhaustible. 

In  the  volcanic  actions,  which  undoubtedly  occurred 
from  time  to  time,  forming  the  fissures  and  ejecting  the 
materials  with  which  those  fissures  afterward  became  filled 
with  amygdaloidal  rock,  and  also  those  from  which  the  con- 
glomerates were  deposited,  together  with  the  electric  and 
magnetic  currents  interchanging  through  the  various 
masses,  copper,  and,  in  places,  silver,  are  reduced  and  de- 
posited as  native  metal,  along  with  the  material  they  were 
at  that  time  brought  into  contact  with,  and  which  formed 
the  positive  electrode  in  the  local  battery.  Hence  the  de- 
posit in  different  places  is  found  in  widely  different  forma- 
tions, while  in  intervening  spaces,  in  the  same  vein  matter, 
it  is  barren,  and  consequently  unproductive.  The  explora- 
tions with  the  diamond  drill  will,  however,  detect  these 
changes  m  the  productiveness  of  the  different  veins,  with- 
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out  the  enormous  expense  of  opening  up  where  it  will  not 
pay  to  work;  thus  confining  the  labor  of  mining  within  the 
limits  of  the  productive  deposits. 

GEOLOGY    OP    THE    IRON    REGION. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  iron  region 
is  taken  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Charles  E.  Wright, 
which  appeared  in  A.  P.  Swineford's  work  on  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  published  at  Marquette 
in  1876.  He  states:  "  The  rock  formations  of  our  iron 
districts  are  embraced  under  two  grand  divisions,  the  Ar- 
chaean and  Silurian,  The  former  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
the  Laurentian  and  Huronian.  These  are  usually  tilted  at 
high  angles,  their  inclination  or  dip  being  more  frequently 
greater  than  forty-five  degrees  than  less.  The  Silurian 
age,  the  Upper  and  Lower  groups,  is  represented  on  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  by  the  Potsdam,  Calcif erous, 
Trenton,  Niagara,  Onondaga  and  Helderberg  periods. 
They  are  nearly  all  horizontally  bedded  or' dipping  only 
slightly  to  southward.  The  Silurian  rocks  and  the  overly- 
ing drift  include,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  neck  of 
the  Huronian,  all  the  country  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  south  and  east  of  Marquette.  To  the  casual  ob- 
server, the  Archaean  rocks,  in  their  broken  and  contorted 
beds,  appear  to  have  had  no  system  in  their  formation — 
in  texture  and  structure  frequently  resembling  the  igneous 
rocks  rather  than  the  sedimentary,  and  even  to-day  are 
spoken  of  by  some  geologists  as  being  in  a  "fluid  state,"  or 
are  referred  to  a  deep-seated  volcanic  (Plutonic)  origin. 
By  other  geologists,  their  probable  equivalents  are  consid- 
ered as  highly  metamcffphosed  sedimentary  strata.  The 
latter  theory  we  have  accepted  as  best  explaining  the  nu- 
merous facts  we  have  observed,  not  only  in  the  field,  but 
those  recently  brought  to  light  by  the  application  of  the 
microscope.  Before  beginning  with  the  older  period,  the 
Laurentian,  which  underlies  all  of  our  other  rocks,  without 
it  be,  perhaps,  an  occasional  primitive  island  arising  above 
the  former  level  of  the  Laurentian  Sea,  we  will  review 
briefly  the  architecture  of  the  rocks  of  this  section,^ which 
may  enable  us  to  understand  more  clearly  the  ideas  we 
wish  to  present.  Let  us  imagine,  if  you  please,  the  prim- 
itive earth's  crust,  composed  chiefly  of  granitic  rocks,  which 
have  formed  and  partially  crystallized  out  of  the  amorphic 
magma,  constituting  the  outer  zones  of  the  earth's  shell. 
After  their  formation,  and  even  during  its  process,  the 
abrading  forces  of  nature,  no  doubt  largely  assisted  by  the 
corroding  influence  of  a  dense  and  acid  atmosphere,  gradu- 
ally began  wearing  away  the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
earth's  rocky  face,  depositing  the  loosened  particles  in  the 
primitive  and  barren  valleys  of  early  time.  When  the  sed- 
iment had  attained  considerable  thickness,  the  metamor- 
phism  of  the  strata  commenced  affording  us  the  metamorphic 
granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  pe- 
riod. Then  followed  a  disturbance  and  tilting  up  of  the 
strata,  caused  in  a  measure  by  the  crystallization  of  the 
sediments  and  consequent  enlargement  of  the  mass,  due  to 


the  fact  that  the  crystallized  material  occupies  more  space 
than  the  amorphic,  and  by  the  contracUon  of  the  entire 
earth  or  globe;  aided  largely,  no  doubt,  by  the  expansion  of 
the  outer  shell,  from  the  heat  generated  by  this  shrinking 
and  consequent  motion,  and  by  many  other  causes,  of  which 
even  a  simple  enumeration  would  require  more  space 
than  we  can  spare.  Our  Laurentian  rocks  are  formed;  and 
now  follows  another  period,  not  of  rest,  however,  for  nature 
never  ceases  her  labors,  but,  coupled  with  time,  is  con- 
stantly producing  something  new.  She  has  already  begun, 
with  her  rude  tools,  the  gigantic  task  before  her.  The  lofty 
mountain  ranges  and  noble  peaks  of  granite  slowly  but 
surely  disappear  before  her  persistent  energy,  until  noth- 
ing remains  of  their  grandeur  save  the  low,  insignificant 
rounded  knobs  of  the  Laurentian  As  nothing  goes  to 
waste,  so  do  we  find  again  the  material  of  the  Laurentian 
mainly  redeposited  in  the  valleys  of  what  is  knovni  as  the 
Huronian  Sea.  The  quesl^ion  at  once  arises  in  our  minds. 
How  account  for  the  different  kinds  of  rocks?  The  sim- 
plest explanation  we  can  offer  for  this  is  to  advise  our  ques- 
tioner to  examine  any  exposure  of  coarsely  crystalline  rocks, 
where  can  best  be  observed  the  effects  of  weathering,  and 
satisfy  himself  of  the  decomposition  and  dissolving  out  of 
some  of  the  chemical  elements  of  the  minerals  of  which  the 
rock  is  composed,  and  then  to  consider  that  these  chemical 
ingredients,  combining  with  others,  are  carried  away  and 
deposited  directly,  or  by  some  intermediate  agent,  else- 
where. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind,  let  him  watch  closely  a  muddy  stream,  made  tur- 
bid by  some  local  cause,  and  notice  that  the  water  gradually 
becomes  clearer  the  farther  it  recedes  from  the  disturbing 
force — the  coarser  particles  are  precipitated  first,  but  many 
of  the  finer  ones  are  held  in  the  carrent  until  they  reach 
the  still  waters,  where  they  slowly  subside  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  or  sea.  The  result  of  this  chemical  or  mechanical 
action  is  that  the  sedimentary  strata  they  formrare  usually 
different  in  composition  from  the  parent  rock.  Then  again, 
thermal  waters,  impregnated  with  solvent  agencies,  may 
percolate  the  sedimentary  beds  and  carry  away  in^solution 
some^  of  the  ingredients,  thereby  changing  the]  chemical 
nature  of  the  material  and  affording  a  new  mineral  constit- 
uent. The  many  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  rocks  suggest  an  exhaustless  subject;  so,  for  fear  of  ex- 
ceeding our  limits,  we  will  turn  again  to  examine  another  era 
in  that  wonderful  plan  of  creation.  We  will  suppose  the 
deposition  of  the  Huronian  period  to  have  ceased,  and  the 
metamorphism  and  upheaval  of  the  beds,  wrought,  no 
doubt,  by  agencies  similar  to  those  of  the  Laurentian,  to 
have  ended.  Nature  again  commences  her  work  of  level- 
ing the  mighty  monuments  she  has  constructed,  as  evidence 
of  her  great  power  and,  as  before,  she  gathers  up  the  ruins 
of  the  previous  ages  and  reconstructs  from  them  the  lower 
beds  of  the  Silurian.  In  this  age,  however,  she  has  left 
behind  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  presence  of  life.  To 
the  existence  of  this  intermediate  agent  is  largely  due  the 
formation  of  the  Paleozoic  and  more  recent  limestones. 
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The  Silurian  Sea,  teeming  at  intervals  witli  organic  life, 
has  supplied  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  it  held  in 
solution  to  construct)  the  shells  and  frames  of  the  fauna 
which  thrived  in  that  period,  and  their  remains,  when  er- 
ratic, have  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  formed  im- 
mense calcareous  beds,  which  subsequent  metamorphism 
has  changed  into  magnesian  limestone.  To  consider  these 
members  in  detail,  or  continue  upward  through  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  to  the  present  time,  would  oblige  us  to  go 
outside  of  the  iron  district  we  purpose  to  describe,  and 
therefore  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject.  -'^ 

"  There  now  remains  the  comparatively  recent  Glacial 
period,  which  has  had  much  to  do  with  forming  the  present 
features  of  the  country.  Nearly  everywhere  in  our  iron 
district  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  granite  and  the 
quartzy  ones  of  the  Huronian,  may  be  seen  groovings  and 
striae  plowed  out  or  engraven  by  the  glaciers.  These  mark- 
ings have  nearly  a  common  trend,  and  from  them  we  learn 
that  the  glaciers  have  traveled  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
scattering  the  bowlders  held  within  their  icy  embrace  often 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  native  ledge.  As  a  singular 
instance  may  be  cited  an  immense  bowlder  of  lean  mag- 
netic iron  ore  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Menominee 
River,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Pine  River,  Wisconsin, 
This  bowlder  was  originally  partially  exposed,  but,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  left  directly  over  a  long  line  of  mag- 
netic attraction,  and  to  its  huge  size,  parties  have  com- 
pletely undermined  it,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  not 
an  outcrop  of  a  solid  ledge.  These  erratics  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  are  strewn  promiscuously  through  the  drift  south 
and  southeast  of  the  iron  ranges,  and  frequently  play 
strange  freaks  with  the  explorer's  compass.  Sometimes  so 
strong  is  this  local  attraction  that  the  north  or  south  end 
of  the  needle  will  continue  to  point  to  one  place  when  trav- 
eling around  it,  even  when  the  circle  is  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  in  diameter.  Farther  south,  in  Northern  Wisconsin, 
where  the  drift  is  often  very  deep,  the  bowlders,  apparently 
deposited  in  a  morraine,  have  dammed  the  streams;  'back- 
ing up'  the  water  for  miles  above,  while  below  these  ir- 
regular dams  are  often  dangerous  rapids.  With  the  Gla- 
cial period  closes  our  hasty  review  of  the  architecture  of 
the  rocks  of  the  iron  district  and  those  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

"  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine,  stratigraphically, 
the  members  of  the  periods  we  have  been  considering. 
In  the  Laurentian  fields  are  probably  isolated  islands 
of  primitive  rocks,  but  as  yet  they  have  never  been  discov- 
ered, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishiag  between  ig- 
neous and  metamorphic  granites,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Laurentian  on  Lake  Superior  is  comparatively  an  unex- 
plored district.  The  Laurentian  formation  of  our  iron  re- 
gion is  composed  chiefly  of  granites  and  gneissoid  rocks. 
The  granites  are  medium  to  coarse-grained.  The  essential 
minerals  are  generally  plainly  visible.  The  granites  are 
usually  massive  and  strongly  jointed.  The  jointing  planes 
are  very  prominent,  and,  along  the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  pres- 


ent, sometimes,  bold  and  very  even  faces,  which  frequently 
are  mistaken  by  explorers  for  stratification.  The  bedding 
planes  are  ordinarily  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  distin- 
guish, but  with  sufficient  care,  they  may,  in  most  cases,  be 
made  out. 

"  Many  of  our  granites  would  be  valuable  as  building 
stone,  and,  no  doubt,  could  be  used  for  all  purposes  to 
which  these  rocks  are  applied.  In  all  the  thin,  transparent 
sections  of  the  Laurentian  granites  that  we  have  examined 
under  the  microscope,  can  be  easily  recognized  the  feldspar, 
quartz  and  mica,  and  as  accessory  minerals  may  be  counted 
magnetite,  hematite,  amphibole,  etc.  The  feldspars  (mon- 
oclinic  and  triclinic)  are  generally  slightly  altered,  and  the 
mica  sometimes  wanting  (pegmatite),  while  the  quartz  is 
apparently  unchanged.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  var- 
ious stages  of  decomposition  of  the  feldspar,  commencing 
along  the  cleavage  planes  and  produciag  at  first  only  a 
slight  fogginess,  then  a  mossy- like  appearance,  mottled  with 
limpid  spots,  and  finally,  in  the  latter  stages,  a  micro-gran- 
ular mass,  indistinctly  outlined.  In  the  quartz  may  be 
seen  numerous  very  small  liquid  filled  cavities,  averaging 
say  one  four -thousandth  of  an  inch  across,  and  which  con- 
tain an  extremely  minute  vacuum  or  gas  bubble.  These 
tiny  bubbles  are  usually  in  constant  motion,  dashing  mer- 
rily about  in  their  narrow  confines.  The  presence  of  these 
fluid  inclusions  and  the  absence  of  any  glass  or  stone  filled 
cavities,  so  common  to  known  igneous  rocks,  has  had  much 
to  do  in  convincing  us  of  the  sedimentary  origin  of  the 
Laurentian  rocks.  Under  the  microscope,  in  the  polarized 
light,  the  sections  present  a  very  interesting  field,  and  it  is 
apparently  evident,  from  their  structure  and  texture,  that 
these  granites  have  crystallized  'in  situ.'  Passing  from  the 
Laurentian  to  the  Huronian,  we  enter  the  home  of  our  iron 
ores.  Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  Huronian  ladder,  which 
we  will  suppose  has  nineteen  steps,  we  venture  upward. 
These  steps,  we  will  assume,  correspond  to  Maj.  T.  B.- 
Brooks'  division  of  the  Huronian  series.  The  first  four 
steps  are  represented  by  mica  schist,  quartzite,  magnesian 
schist,  small  quantities  of  specular  ore,  and  locally  large 
deposits  of  lean  flag  iron  ores.  From  the  west  end  of 
Cascade  Mine  has  been  taken  considerable  first-class  ore. 
The  other  mines  situated  on  this  range  are  now  idle.  Leav- 
ing this  unclassified  field,  we  arrive  at  No.  V.  In  this 
number  we  find  massive  quartzites,  which  often  graduate 
into  dolmitic  marbles.  An  analysis  of  the  Morgan  fur- 
nace limestone  from  this  formation  afforded: 

Carbonate  of  lime .- 49. 10 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 41.00 

Oxide  of  iron 43 

Silica 8.00 

Undetermined I.47 

100.00 

"  The  novaculites,  which  have  furnished  excellent  hones, 

belong  to  this  formation;  also,  some  of  the  talcose  schists. 

Taking  another  step,  we  reach  No.  VI,  which  is  an  actin- 

olo-magnetic  quartz  schist,  banded  with  purplish,  brown- 
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ish  and  grayisli  slaty  layers  tliat  are  from  one-sixfceenth  to 
two  inches  in  thickness.  On  weathered  surface  it  appears 
somewhat  arenaceous.  Under  the  microscope,  the  actino- 
lite  (fibrous  hornblende),  quartz  and  magnetite  are  easily 
recognized.  Ascending  still  higher  to  No.  VII,  we  find  a 
hornblende  rock.  It  is  usually  medium  grained,  and  dark 
greenish  black  in  color,  finely  sprinkled  with  gray.  Mas- 
sive and  jointed,  rarely  ever  showing  any  signs  of  bedding, 
.  and  were  it  not  that  these  rocks  were  associated  wifch  other 
plainly  stratified  members,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
define*  their  original  structure.  Under  the  microscope,  a 
section  of  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  amphibole 
and  quartz,  with  plain  and  striated  fragments  of  feldspar, 
brownish  scales  of  mica,  and  magnetite.  These  rocks  are 
commonly  known  in  the  iron  district  as  ^greenstones,'  or 
'  trap,'  and  have  frequently  been  mistaken  by  geologists  for 
diorites. 

"  No.  VIII  of  our  series  is  a  banded  magnetic  quartz 
schist,  differing  from  VI  in  containing  less  actinolite,  while 
many  of  the  layers  on  their  polished  edges  present  a  graphic 
appearance,  from  small  and  dendritic  fragments  of  brown- 
ish jasper.  Formation  No.  IX  is  a  hornblende  rock,  simi- 
lar to  VII.  It  contains,  however,  more  quartz  and  less 
mica  and  feldspar.  No.  X,  banded  magnetic  quartz  schist 
very  similar  to  the  previous  magnetic  schist.  It  is  much 
harder  and  jaspery,  and  there  is  less  distinction  in  the  tex- 
ture and  color  of  the  stripes.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
base  of  the  rock  appears  composed  of  small  angular  quartz 
grains,  averaging  about  one  six  hundredth  of  an  inch 
across.  Scattered  through  this  base  are  numerous  still 
smaller  particles  of  magnetite,  also  fragments  of  actinolite. 
This  formation,  in  some  localities,  includes  the  so-called 
soft  hematite  ores.  It  is  possible  that  these  soft-ore  de- 
posits are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  richer  and 
less  quartzy  portions  of  this  belt,  caused,  probably,  from 
the  dissolving  out  of  the  finely  divided  silica,  by  thermal 
alkaline  waters.  This  appears  all  the  more  plausible  since, 
in  Formation  V,  the  marbles  are  traversed  by  irregular  veins 
of  quartz,  which  are  evidently  due  to  the  infiltration  of 
water  holding  silica  in  solution;  and  further,  these  dolo- 
mitic  beds  are  often  altered  into  silicious  marbles,  or  even 
quartzites,  apparently  from  the  replacement  of  the  carbon- 
ates by  silica.  Advancing  another  step  up  our  imaginary 
ladder,  we  encounter  a  massive  hornblende  rock,  No.  XI, 
apparently  identical  with  No.  IX.  Under  the  microscope 
may  be  seen  in  the  thin  sections  large  fragments  of  ortho- 
clase  feldspar,  and  fibrous  ones  of  amphibole.  The  former 
often  inclose  the  latter.  No.  XII  is  a  specular  quartzose  or 
jaspery  schist;  it  is  often  finely  banded,  and  on  the  smooth 
surface  across  the  bedding  presents  a  very  laminated  struct- 
ure. Where  a  bending  in  the  formation  has  taken  place, 
as  at  the  Bepublic  Mine,  maybe  seen  some  very  interesting 
instances  of  folding  and  miniature  faulting.  Each  stripe 
or  group  of  them  is  so  well  characterized  that  they  may  be 
recognized  at  a  glance,  even  where  the  throw  has  been  sev- 
eral inchas,  or  even  feat,  to  the  right  or  left.     In  this  for- 


mation, as  in  X,  are  found  valuable  deposits  of  soft  hematite 
ores.  One  more  step  we  climb,  and  the  true  iron  belt  is  be- 
fore us.  In  this  member.  No.  XIII,  are  represented  all  the 
known  varieties  of  the  magnetic  and  red  oxides  of  iron. 
The  magnetic  ores  vary  from  a  fine  steely-grained  to  a 
coarse  granular  texture.  The  specular  ores  are  sometimes 
granular  to  steely- grained,  or  are  more  or  less  micaceous. 
The  magnetic  ores  are  usually  massive  and  jointed,  while 
the  specular  ores  are  massive  to  slaty.  The  steely  varieties 
are  very  hard  to  drill,  and,  when  massive  and  without 
joints,  require  an  endless  amount  of  sledging  to  reduce 
them  to  the  proper  size  for  handling.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  coarse  granular  magnetic  ores  and  micaceous  specular 
slate  ores  may  be  easily  crumbled  in  the  fingers.  The  first- 
class  ores  are  very  rich,  and,  when  carefully  selected,  aver- 
age above  65  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  though  lumps 
weighing  several  tons  can  be  had  that  are  within  one -half 
per  cent  of  absolute  purity.  The  beds  are  from  a  few  feet 
to  one  hundred  or  more  in  thickness.  The  deposit  of  ore 
often  appears  to  be  in  lenticular- shaped  masses,  one  lens 
overlapping  the  other.  The  transition  from  the  red  to  the 
black  oxides  is  usually  quite  abrupt,  and  small  hand  spec- 
imens may  be  obtained  where  one  side  is  nearly  pure  mag- 
netite and  the  other  portion  composed  of  specular  ore. 
Nearly  all  the  specular  ores  have  minute  particles  of  mag- 
netite disseminated  through  them.  On  the  foot  and  hang- 
ing walls  are  often  narrow  beds  of  chlorite  and  talcose 
schists.  Imbedded  in  some  of  these  chloritic  rocks  overly- 
ing the  magnetic  ores  are  garnet  crystals  altered  into  chlo- 
rite, though  some  of  them  are  partially  unchanged. 

"  Beluctantly  we  leave  the  ore  formation  to  examine  the 
next  member  of  the  Huronian  series,  No  XIV.  It  is  a  gray 
quartzite,  of  an  even  and  somewhat  arenaceous  texture. 
Sometimes  it  is  slightly  micaceous:  it  differs  from  the 
lower  quartzite  in  being  less  vitreous,  and  is  apparently  not 
so  highly  metamorphosed.  The  quartzite  at  some  of  the 
mines  passes  into  a  jaspery  quartz-conglomeratf^  or  breccia. 
Continuing  our  ascent,  we  find  No.  XV,  usually  represented 
by  a  black  slate.  It  is  frequently  pyritiferous,  and  contains 
a  small  percentage  of  graphite;  in  some  places,  it  is  quite 
plumbaginous. 

"  We  have  not  seen,  as  yet,  in  Marquette  County,  any 
slate  beds  suitable  for  roofing  purposes,  though  in  the  Hu- 
ron Bay  district  are  inexhaustible  quantites  of  first-class  roof- 
ing slates.  Next  in  order  is  a  iimonitic  schist.  No.  XVI.  It 
is  possible  that  this  is  only  a  decomposition  of  the  more  py- 
ritiferous lenses  of  the  slate,  or  is  derived  in  the  same  man- 
ner from  the  anthophyllitic  schist — No.  XVII — immediately 
above.  The  so-called  anthophyllitic  schist  is  composed  of 
anthophyllite  and  actinolite,  with  an  admixture  of  oxide  of 
manganese  and  of  iron,  also  graphite.  The  anthophyllite  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  radiated  form.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  portions  of  this  belt  are  sufiiciently  rich  in  man- 
ganese to  make  them  valuable  for  Bessemer  iron  ores.  No. 
XVIII  is  supposed  to  be  a  quartzite.  One  more  effort  and 
we  reach  what  we  suppose   to  ba  tha  upper  mambar  of  the 
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Lower  Huronian,  No.  XIX.  This  is  a  mica  schist,  hold- 
ing crystals  of  stailrolite  and  andaliisite;  the  staurolite  is 
very  prone  to  form  crystals  that  are  crossed  either  at  right 
angles  or  at  a  very  oblique  one.  Having  now  very  imper- 
fectly considered  the  character  of  the  different  strata  of  the 
Huronian,  we  will  sketch,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  from  our 
own  observations,  aided  largely  by  the  published  results  of 
others,  the  outlines  of  the  different  periods  of  our  iron  dis- 
trict. Beginning  with  the  Lower  Silurian,  we  find,  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  city  limits  of  Marquette,  isolated 
patches  and  bays  of  brown  sandstone,  nearly  horizontally 
bedded,  and  resting  unconformably  on  and  against  the  Hu- 
ronian. The  Lower  Silurian  member  has  an  irregular  shore 
line  as  we  proceed  southward  from  this  locality.  The  first 
six  miles,  its  course  is  south  vestf>rly,  the  sandstone  resting  on 
the  Huronian.  We  continuf^  south  about  fifteen  miles 
along  a  very  crooked  shore  composed  of  granite;  when  fol- 
lowing this  dividing  line,  we  travel  westward  some  twelve 
miles  farther;  then^  in  a  gentle  curve,  we  return  to  our 
southward  course,  and  in  Town  42,  Eange  27  west,  we  cross 
a  neck  of  Huronian  nearly  six  miles  wide.  Leaving  this, 
we  skirt  along  the  granite  beach  for  fifteen  miles  more, 
when  we  meet  again  the  Huronian,  which  forms  the  coast 
of  the  Potsdam  for  twenty  miles  or  more,  when  it  inter- 
sects the  Menominee  Biver  and  enters  Wisconsin.  Ee- 
turning  again  to  Marquette,  we  find  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
skirting  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  from  thence  south  west  ward 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  extensive  Lower  Silurian 
bay,  having  for  its  northwest  shore  the  copper  range,  or 
Upper  Huronian.  The  formation  before  us  has  furnished 
very  excellent  brown  sandstone  for  building  purposes,  and 
many  of  the  variegated  varieties  obtained  from  the  Mar- 
quette quarries  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty  or  durabil- 
ity. In  the  Huronian  period,  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  define  the  shore  lines  of  the  Huronian  Sea,  ow- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  bending  and  upheaval  of  the 
strata,  and^  the  subsequent  erosion.  Our  purpose,  then,  is 
not  to  describe  original  boundaries,  but  rather  to  trace  out 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata.  Glancing  over  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  we  find  the  Huronian  fields,  limited  by 
granite,  or  covered  by  the  overlying  Silurian  and  drift. 
The^  general  trend  of  the  formation  in  the  Marquette  dis- 
trict is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  as  we  proceed  westward 
from  Marquette  it  gradually  widens,  until  at  Negaunee  it 
appears  to  have  attained  its  maximum  width  of  about  thir- 
teen miles.  ^  The  upper  members  of  the  Huronian  are  ap- 
parently wanting  between  Marquette  and  just  east  of  Ne- 
gaunee. The  strata  form  a  broad  synclinal  trough,  resting 
on  granite.  The  synclinal  is  corrugated  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis  withj  several  minor  folds.  West  and  south  of 
Negaunee,  and  about  Ishpeming,  these  minor  corrugations 
are  contorted,  and  their  upturned  edges  have  a  serpentine- 
like course.  Nature  here,  apparently,  in  one  of  her  uneasy 
moods,  has,  by  disturbing  the  strata,  brougat  to  light  her 
buried  treasures,  and  rendered  easy  of  development  the  sev- 


f^ral  first-class  specular  iron  ore  mines  about  Negaunee  and 
Ishpeming. 

"  The  Jackson  Mine  at  Negaunee  is  the  oldest  iron  mine 
of  the  district,  and  its  products  are  largely  sought  for.  At 
Ishpeming,  we  have  the  Lake  Superior,  Barnum,  Cleveland, 
New  York,  Lake  Angeline  and  other  mines.  Their  ores  are 
of  the  best  quality.  About  Negaunee  are  located  a  number 
of  soft  hematite  mines.  These  ores  are  in  good  demand  by 
Bessemer  pig  iron  makers,  owing  to  their  low  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Southward  of  Ishpeming  are  the  Saginaw, 
Winthrop  and  other  mines.  The  Saginaw  ores  are  the 
first-class  specular  varieties,  while  those  of  the  Winthrop 
are  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  iron. 

"As  we  continue  westward  from  Ishpeming,  the  forma- 
tion again  becomes  more  regular,  though  here,  as  east  of 
Negaunee,  may  be  observed  the  inferior  folds.  On  the 
south  rim  of  our  broad  synclinal  are  located  the  Washing- 
ton, Edwards,  Keystone  and  Champion  Mines.  In  the 
Washington  and  Edwards  Mines,  the  ore — a  fine  quality  of 
magnetic — occurs  in  pockets  or  irregular -shaped  lenses, 
while  at  the  Keystone  and  Champion  the  ore  belt  is  more 
uniform.  At  the  Champion,  the  vein  or  bed  is  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  on  the  lower  level  of  the  mine  it  is  about  one 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  ores,  the  magnetic  and  specular, 
are  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and,  in  their  present  work- 
ings, are  very  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

"  The  Huronian,  westward  from  Ishpeming,  gradually 
narrows  until  it  reaches  Michigamme  Lake,  where  it  is  only 
two  miles  wide.  The  northern  edge  of  the  trough  main- 
tains its  course  along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in- 
cludes within  its  iron  belt  the  Michigamme  and  Spurr  Iron 
Mines;  also  other  and  andeveloped  mines.  The  ores  of 
the  Michigamme  and  Spurr  Mines  are  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard, and  the  former  promises  soon  to  lead  the  iron  mines  of 
Lake  Superior  in  the  amount  of  production. 

"  After  we  leave  the  Spurr  Mine,  the  course  of  the  for- 
mation appears  to  be  west-northwest,  and  when  we  arrive 
at  a  point  about  eight  miles  south  of  L'Anse,  the  formation 
takes  a  short  turn  to  the  northeast,  but  before  reaching 
Lake  Superior  it  dips  under  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and 
we  return  about  ^ye  miles  farther  to  the  northwest,  in 
nearly  a  parallel  direction,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
Huron  Mountains,  along  the  Lower  Silurian  shore  line  to 
L'Anse.  Coming  back  to  the  east  end  of  Michigamme 
Lake,  and  tracing  the  southern  rim  of  the  synclinal,  we 
find  it  makes  a  gradual  southwesterly  turn,  and,  in  an  easy 
curve,  comes  round  to  a  southeasterly  direction,  conforming 
in  a  measure  to  the  east  side  of  Michigamme  Lake  and  its 
outlet.  We  C3atiniia  on  our  course,  passin^:!^  the  Kloman 
Mine,  and  finally  reach  the  Eepublic  Mine.  The  ores  of 
these  mines  are  mostly  specular.  In  the  Eepublic  has  been 
found  a  deposit  of  very  pure  magnetite.  The  specular  ores 
are  very  rich  in  iron  oxides,  and  are  favorably  known  to  our 
iron  men.  The  formation  here  made  a  horseshoe -like  bend, 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  returned  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  along  the  southwest  bank  of  the  river. 
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The  strata  are  tilted  at  high  angles,  and  in  some  instances 
are  overturned.  The  dip,  however,  is  usually  away  from 
the  und  rlying  granite,  so  that  on  each  side  of  the  river  we 
find  the  strata  inclining  toward  each  other,  thereby  form- 
ing a  narrow  trough  of  less  than  one  mile  wide  and  six  or 
seven  miles  long.  On  this  range  are  located  the  Metrop- 
olis, Windsor,  Canon,  Erie  and  Magnetic  Mines.  These 
mines  are  all  on  one  of  the  lower  iron  belts.  The  Erie 
Mine  is  reported  to  have  mined  out  several  hundred  tons  of 
magnetic  ore.  At  the  Magnetic  Mine  has  been  done  con  - 
siderable  work,  and  they  are  now  exploring  to  find  the  up- 
per iron  belt.  Immediately  after  we  leave  these  mines, 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  Huronian  begin  to  curve  to  the 
left,  and  in  about  one-half  mile  they  have  a  direction  of 
nearly  due  south,  which  continued  for  three  or  four  miles, 
when  it  makes  a  little  more  easting,  and  finally  we  come  to 
a  point  some  eighteen  miles  south  of  the  Republic  Mine; 
then  we  proceed  southeasterly  and  easterly  for  about  thir- 
teen miles,  when  we  meet  the  Potsdam  formation  men- 
tioned above,  in  Town  42,  Range  27  west.  Following  our 
previous  trail  southward  for  five  or  six  miles,  across  this 
Huronian  neck,  we  arrive  on  its  southern  edge.  Proceed- 
ing now  westward  on  the  dividing  line  of  the  Huronian  and 
Lauren tian  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles,  we  turn  to  the 
southwest,  then  to  the  east  and  northeast  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  ultimately  in  a  more  uniform  course  to  the  south- 
east. We  are  now  in  the  Menominee  region.  The  forma- 
tions are  more  regular,  and  have  a  trend  west  by  north. 
On  the  Menominee  range  are  some  first-class  specular  and 
hematit*?  iron  ore  deposits,  well  adapted  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  their  value  for  this  purpose  will  be  recognized.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  ore  from  the  Quinnessec  Mine: 

Peroxide  of  iron 93.85 

Alumina 34 

Lime 1.05 

Magnesia 15 

Phosphoric  acid 11 

Sulphur Trace. 

Silica 4. 00 

Water 50 

Total 100.00 

Metallic  iron 65.695 

Phosphorus 048 

"  We  have  several  analyses  of  ores  from  this  region,  and 
the  average  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  even  less  than  the 
above,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  en- 
deavoring to  furnish  pig  iron  suitable  for  the  present  de- 
mand in  the  steel  trade.  Having  considered  the  region 
best  known  to  us,  and  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  we 
will  tarry  a  moment  on  the  borders  of  the  geologically  un- 
explored Laurentian.  In  the  Menominee  region  is  a  small 
Laurentian  island,  bounded  on  the  north,  west  and  south 
by  the  Huronian,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Silurian.  Imme- 
diately north  of  this,  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  Hu- 
ronian bay,  is  a  much  larger  granite  island  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  limited  on  the  north  by  the  Marquette  iron 


district  (Huronian),  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  Huro- 
nian, and  to  the  east  by  Silurian.  Stid  farther  north  is  an- 
other Laurentian  island,  even  larger  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  hemmed  in  on  the  north  and  east  by  Lake  Superior  and 
Potsdam  sandstone,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Huron  Mount- 
ains, and  on  the  south  by  the  Marquette  iron  region.  The 
first  island  has  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles;  the  second  island  of  say  six  hundred  square 
miles;  and  the  upper,  or  northern  Laurentian  island  prob- 
ably numbers  seven  hundred  square  miles.  With  the  Lau- 
rentian closes  our  chapter  on  the  geology  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior iron  region,  and  we  hand  our  pen  to  the  historian 
that  he  may  finish  the  task  we  have  only  begun." 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    OEES. 

The  Lake  Superior  mines  yield  fiYe  varieties  of  iron  ore. 
The  most  valuable,  so  far  as  developed,  is  the  specular  he- 
matite, which  is  a  very  pure  anhydrous  sesqui-oxide,  giving 
a  red  powder,  and  yielding  in  the  blast  furnace  from  60 
to  68  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  which  is  slightly  red  short. 
The  ore  occurs  both  slaty  and  granular,  or  massive.  It  is 
often  banded  or  interlaminated  with  a  bright  red  quartz  or 
jasper,  and  is  then  called  mixed  ore. 

The  next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  magnetic,  or 
black  oxide,  which,  until  recently,  has  only  been  found  at 
a  considerable  distance  west  of  the  specular  and  soft  hem- 
atite deposits,  at  the  Washington,  Edwards,  Champion, 
Kepublic  Group,  Keystone,  Michigamme  and  Spurr,  in 
which  none  of  the  other  varieties  have  been  found,  except 
the  specular  hematite,  commonly  called  slate,  into  which 
the  magnetic  sometimes  passes,  the  powder  being  from 
black  to  purple,  then  red.  Eecently  a  vein  of  very  fine 
magnetic  ore  was  struck  at  the  New  York  Mine,  which, 
though  not  fully  tested,  promises  to  become  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  mine.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
specular  and  magnetic  ores  are  varieties  of  the  same  ore, 
as  they  are  much  alike  in  richness,  character  of  iron  and 
geological  structure.  This  view  is  much  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  specular  ore  is  often  found  in  octahedral 
crystals,  which  form  is  well  known  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  magnetic  oxide;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  specular  de- 
posits were  once  magnetic,  and,  by  some  metamorphic  action, 
have  been  robbed  of  one-ninth  of  their  oxygen,  which  would 
make  them  chemically  hematites. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  magnetic  is  the  soft 
hematite  of  the  district,  which  very  much  resembles  the 
brown  hematite  (limonite)  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecti- 
cut. This  ore  is  generally  found  associated  with  the  harder 
ores,  from  which  many  suppose  it  is  formed  by  partial  de- 
composition or  disintegration  of  the  latter.  It  contains 
some  water,  chemically  combined — is  porous  in  structure — ■ 
yields  about  55  per  cent  in  the  furnace,  and  is  more  easily 
reduced  than  any  other  ore  of  the  district.  It  forms  an 
excellent  mixture  with  the  speculars.  There  are  probably 
several  varieties  of  this  ore  which  have  not  been  well  made 
out.     That  found  at  the  Jackson  and  Lake  Superior  is  as- 
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sociated  with  the  specular,  while  the  Foster  bed  is  several 
miles  removed  from  any  known  deposit  of  that  ore,  and  has 
probably  a  different  origin. 

The  flag  ore  is  a  slaty  or  schistose  silicious  hematite, 
containing  rather  less  metallic  iron,  and  of  more  difficult 
reduction  than  either  of  the  varieties  above  named.  It  is 
often  magnetic,  and  sometimes  banded  with  a  dull  red  or 
white  quartz.  The  iron  is  cold  short,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  qualities  of  this  ore — the  other  ores  of  the  district  bu- 
ing  red  short.  This  ore  varies  much  in  richness,  and  com- 
paratively little  has  been  shipped.  It  is,  however,  prob- 
ably the  most  abundant  ore  in  the  district. 

A  silicious  ore,  containing  a  variable  amount  of  oxide 
of  manganese,  is  found  at  several  points,  accompanying 
the  flag  ore,  which  will  in  time  unquestionably  be  found  of 
great  value  as  a  mixture. 

The  iron  ores  of  the  district  are  generally  found  in 
hills,  rising  from  one  to  ^Ye  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country.  These  hills  (those  given  to 
exaggeration  call  them  mountains)  are  simply  immense  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  though  partially  or  wholly  covered  by 
layers  of  earth  and  rock.  It  is  true  the  ores  are  also  found 
in  the  valleys,  but  where  so  found  are  usually  covered  with 
a  deep  drift,  and  consequently  cannot  be  so  easily  mined. 

That  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Region  in  which 
the  most  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained  is  nearly  all 
included  within  the  limits  of  Marquette  County,  west  of 
Negaunee,  within  a  range  of  six  miles  wide,  running  in  a 
northwesterly  course  from  Lake  Fairbanks,  in  Town  47 
north,  of  Range  26  west,  to  Keweenaw  Bay  in  Town  49 
north,  of  Range  33  west — a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles.  The  mines  now  opened  and  being'  worked  are  all 
situate  on  the  east  end  of  this  range,  the  most  remote  be 
ing  the  Spurr  Mountain,  near  the  west  end  of  Lake  Mich- 
igamme. 

Another  extensive  district  or  range  is  that  known  as 
the  Menominee,  extending,  so  far  as  known,  from  Town  39 
north,  Range  28  west,  north  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigamme.  The  deposits  on  the  south  end  of  this  range, 
to  which  more  extensive  reference  will  be  made  later  on, 
are  not  only  quite  numerous,  but  are  believed  to  be  very 
extensive  and  valuable,  though  as  yet  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  development.  The  celebrated  Republic  Mine 
is  situated  on  the  northern  end  of  this  range. 

The  iron  rarge  again  crops  out  some  thirty  miles  south 
of  Bayfield,  where  ore  of  a  tolerably  pure  quality  has  been 
found.  By  reference  to  a  geological  map,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Marquette  and  Menominee  iron  ranges  cross  or 
form  a  junction  with  each  other  on  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Michigamme,  the  one  continuing  to  the  west  and  northwest, 
^  and  the  other  south  and  southeast. 

ECONOMICAL    GEOLOGY. 

As  the  commercial  statistics  of  Michigan  are  presented 
in  a  separate  article,  we  shall  content  ourselves,  in  this 
connection,  with  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  econom- 


ical  products   of    the   geology   of    the    State.     The   first 
of  the  series  includes  metals  and  their  ores. 

1.  Iron — (a)  Hematite  and  magnetite,  in  immense  len- 
ticular masses  of  unsurpassed  purity,  in  the  Huronian  rocks 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  hematite  presents  itself  as 
granular,  slaty,  micaceous,  specular,  crystalline  and  earthy. 
Under  the  action  of  water,  it  becomes  soft  hematite  and 
red  chalk,  and,  by  a  chemical  union  with  water,  assumes 
the  character  of  limonite,  which  is  also  styled  by  the  mi" 
ners  soft  hematite.  It  also  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  in 
crystalline  forms.  The  magnetite  is  generally  massive 
and  granular,  with  distinct  crystallizations,  which  are 
sometimes  also  disseminated  through  the  contiguous  chlo- 
ritic  schists.  (6)  Limonite,  altered  from  the  Huronian  hem- 
atites, as  an  earthy  ore  or  ochre,  or,  not  unfrequently,  re- 
deposited  in  stalactitic,  mammillary,  botryoidal  and  velvety 
forms  of  great  beauty.  Limonite  occurs  also  in  immense 
quantities,  and  widely  distributed  over  the  State,  in  the 
forms  of  bog  ore,  shot  ore,  yellow  ochre,  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  massive  rock-] ike  beds,  (c)  Kidney  ore  abounds  in 
the  Huron  clays,  presenting,  like  the  bog  ores,  various  de- 
grees of  purity,  and,  like  them,  employed,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, for  iron -making,  (d)  Black  band,  in  the  coal  meas_ 
ures,  but  not  known  to  possess  economical  importance. 

2.  Copper — (a)  Native  in  the  "  trap  "  of  Lake  Superior, 
in  sheets  and  strino:s  and  masses:  also  in  certain  congflom- 
erates  and  grits  associated  w4th  the  beds  of  trap,  where  it 
occurs  in  grains  and  in  powder,  like  the  other  detrital  ma- 
terials. This  is  its  condition  in  the  famous  so-called 
"  Calumet  Vein,"  also  in  parts  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains. 
(5)  Chalcopyrite  or  copper  pyrites,  and  other  ores,  in  the 
Eozoic  and  other  metamorphic  rocks.  While  these  ores 
sustain  an  important  industry  in  the  dominion  of  Canada 
(Bruce  and  Wellington  Mines),  native  copper  is  the  chief 
resource  in  Michigan. 

3.  Silver — (a)  Native,  existing  to  some  extent,  in  most 
of  the  native  copper,  and  not  unfrequently  associated  with 
it  in  a  state  of  purity.  (5)  Existing  as  a  vein  ore,  in  limit- 
ed abundance,  in  the  trappean  rocks;  and,  at  Silver  Islet 
(Canada)  and  vicinity,  developing  an  important  special  in- 
dustry. Also,  as  a  sulphide,  in  union  with  galena,  in  the 
dolerites  of  Lake  Superior,  but  not  existing  to  any  impor- 
tant extent. 

4.  Lead — Galena  in  unimportant  and  unpromising  veins 
in  the  dolerites. 

5.  Gold— Native,  existing  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region. 

6.  Manganese — (a)  In  connection  with  certain  hema- 
tites of  Lake  Superior,  (b)  In  numerous  bogs  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula,  where  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  black    pigment. 

II.  Salt — Occurring  in  the  form  of  brine,  which  has  its 
origin  in  three  different  formations: 

1.  The  Salina  Group,  which  underlies  the  Lower  Pen- 
insula, and  has  been  pierced  and  found  to  afford  brine  at 
Port  Austin,  Caseville,  Mt.  Clemens,  Jackson,  Lansing, 
Grand  Haven,  Alpena  and  other  localities.     Only  in  the 
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first  three  does  the  supply  sustain  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
At  Alpena  and  Caseville,  rock  salt  occurs,  as  at  Goderich. 

2.  The  Michigan  Salt  Group,  which  supplies  most  of 
the  wells  along  the  Saginaw  Biver  and  vicinity,  and  affords 
a  brine  of  remarkable  strength,  but  containing  considera- 
ble chloride  of  calciiun,  which,  nevertheless,  as  manipulat- 
ed, does  not  interfere  seriously  with  the  manufacture  of 
salt.  These  wells  average  about  eight  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal- 
bearing  group  to  the  Marshall  sandstone,  into  which  the 
brine  descends  and  accumulates.  The  brine  is  obtained 
from  the  artesian  borings  by  pumping. 

3.  The  coal  measures.  Some  of  the  shallow  wells  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Saginaw  Yalley  are  supplied  from 
this  source  with  weaker  but  purer  brine  than  that  obtained 
from  the  group  below.  The  Parma  conglomerate  serves  as 
the  reservoir  for  this  group  of  salt-bearing  strata.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  dish-like  conformation  of  the  strata  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  preventing  the  passage  of  water  from 
side  to  side,  retains  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  rocks, 
and  hence  they  are  all  somewhat  saliferous. 

III.  Minerals  used  in  certain  chemical  manufactures — 1. 
The  bitterns  rejected  in  the  salt  manufacture,  are  now  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  production  of  soda.  2.  Iron  py- 
rites occurs  in  the  Huron  Group  in  such  abundance  as  to 
promise  availability,  at  some  future  time,  in  the  process  of 
alum-making.  3.  Limestone  suitable  for  fluxing  occurs  in 
unlimited  quantities  in  the  Trenton  and  Huronian  rocks  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  as  also  in  the  form  of  calc-spar  veins 
in  the  cupriferous  region.  In  the  Lower  Peninsula,  the 
limestones  of  the  Little  Traverse  and  Corniferous  Groups 
.are  equally  available. 

lY.  Minerals  used  in  agriculture — 1.  Gypsum,  in  re- 
markable abundance,  purity  and  beauty,  in  the  Michigan 
Salt  Group,  at  Grand  Bapids  and  Alabaster.  Occurs  also 
in  the  Salina  Group  at  Little  Point  au  Chene,  and  may  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  Monroe  County.  2.  •  Marl,  generally 
distributed,  and  occurring  at  the  bottom  of  lakelets  and 
marshes.  3.  Peat,  as  the  uppermost  layer  on  the  sites  of 
filled  lakelets,  and  around  the  low  borders  of  existing  lake- 
lets. 

Y.  Minerals  used  as  pigments — 1.  Iron  and  manganese 
ochres,  in  bogs  and  marshes  through  the  Lower  Peninsula 
and  the  Monistique  Peninsula.     2.  Ferruginous  shales. 

YI.  Combustible  and  carbonaceous  materials — 1.  Coal, 
underlying  about  six  thousand  square  miles  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  Generally  bituminous, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  average  Illinois  coals.  Cannel 
coal  exists  to  some  extent,  but  has  not  yet  been  developed. 
The  principal  coal  mines  are  at  Corunna  and  Jackson.  At 
Grand  Ledge  and  other  points,  the  facilities  for  mining 
are  equally  good.  The  undisturbed  condition  of  the  strata 
has  left  the  coal  deposit  generally  so  low  that  drainage  of 
the  mines  is  impracticable  except  by  pumps.  2.  Bitumi- 
nous shale,  in  the  Huron  Group,  capable  of  furnishing  oil, 
gas,  stearine,  etc.     3.  Petroleum  in  the  Huron  shales;  but 


which,  from  the  absence  .of  anticlinal  axes  and  overlying 
porous  strata,  has  not  accumulated  in  reservoirs.  4.  Peat, 
in  bogs,  throughout  the  State. 

YII.  Befractory  materials — 1.  Sandstone.  2.  Fire-clay 
of  superior  quality  in  the  coal  measures.  3.  Molding 
sand:  (a)  White,  in  the  corniferous  limestone  of  Monroe 
County;  (6)  colored,  in  the  drift. 

YIII.  Materials  for  bricks,  etc. — 1.  Clay,  in  the  Huron 
Group  (as  at  Coldwater),  and  in  the  lacustrine  deposits,  and 
the  ordinary  drift  suitable  for  common  bricks  and  pot- 
tery, huffish  (or  "Milwaukee")  bricks,  and  even  white 
bricks  and  pottery,  as  at  Spring  Lake.  2.  White  sand  of 
superior  quality  for  glass,  in  Monroe  County,  and  in  the 
Woodville  sandstone  of  Jackson  County. 

IX.  Materials  for  cements  and  mortars — 1.  Hydraulic 
limestones,  in  the  Salina  and  Lower  Helderberg  Groups  of 
Monroe  County,  and  probably,  also,  in  the  Hamilton  of 
Alpena  County  a  ad  elsewhere;  also,  in  the  Michigan  Salt 
Group  of  Grand  Bapids  and  Alabaster.  2.  Stone  for 
quicklime  in  great  abundance.  Used  extensively  from 
the  corniferous  in  Monroe  County,  and  from  the  carbonifer- 
ous in  Eaton  and  Kent  Counties.  3.  Plaster,  in  the  Mich- 
igan Salt  Group  and  the  Salina  Group. 

X.  Grinding  and  polishing  materials — 1.  Gritstones  of 
superior  quality,  from  the  Marshall  Group  at  Point  aux 
Barques,  and  coarser  ones  at  Napuleon.  The  Huron  grind- 
stones have  a  national  celebrity.  2.  Honestones,  in  the 
Huronian  strata,  near  MarquetLe,  from  the  silicious  schists. 
3.  Polishing  powders  in  the  drift  in  many  places. 

XI.  Building  materials — 1.  Granite,  syenite,  diorite, 
gneiss,  etc.,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. 2.  Boofing  slates,  in  the  vicinity  of  L'Anse  and  at 
other  points.  3.  Sandstones:  (a)  Brown  freestone,  some- 
what reddish  or  mottled;  otherwise  very  similar  to  the 
Portland  (Conn.)  brown  sandstone — occurs  near  Marquette, 
and  somewhat  inferior  qualities  at  many  other  points  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  (5)  Beddish  and  mottled  freestone,  from 
the  Woodville  formation  of  Ionia  and  vicinity,  (c)  Bluish 
and  gray  freestone,  at  Point  aux  Barques  — same  as  Cleve- 
land stone,  {d)  Bu.ffish  freestone,  at  Napoleon  and  Han- 
over, Jackson  County,  (e)  Whitish  freestone,  in  Parma 
formation  at  Parma.  4.  Limestones  in  the  corniferous,  at 
London,  Monroe  County,  and  in  Presque  Isle  County;  also 
in  the  Hamilton,  in  Little  Traverse  Bay;  also  in  the  Niag- 
ara of  Drummond's  Island  and  Little  Bay  de  Noquet — the 
same  as  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  Toliet,  111.  5.  Sand  and 
gravel,  from  the  drift.  6.  Bowlders,  from  the  drift,  exten- 
sively used  for  foundations,  and  even  sometimes  for  super- 
structures. 

XII.  Materials  for  ornamental  purposes — 1.  Marbles: 
(a)  Statuary  in  the  Menominee  region;  (6)  mottled  and  sil- 
icious in  the  Huronian  of  Marquette  County;  (c)  coralline 
from  the  Little  Traverse  Group  of  Presque  Isle  and  Alpena 
Counties.  2.  Alabaster,  variously  colored,  from  the  Mich- 
igan Salt  Group  of  Grand  Bapids;  also,  white  and  clouded, 
from  the  same  group  at  Alabaster.     3.    Precious  stones 
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Agates:  Baoded,  fortification  and  moss  agates;  jasper, 
chalcedony,  clirjsocolla,  chlorastrolites,  etc. — all  in  the  do- 
leritic  rocks  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

XIII.  Mineral  waters — 1.  Saline  waters,  (a)  Brines, 
used  for  salt-making,  as  before  stated;  (b)  medicinal,  of 
insufficient  strength  for  salt-making,  but  containing  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  potash,  soda  and  iron,  with  some- 
times traces  of  lithia  and  other  ingredients,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  springs,  as  at  Ann  Arbor,  St.  Joseph  and  other  local- 
ities, or  obtained  by  borino^.  as  at  St.  Louis,  Lansing,  Spring 
Lake,  Mt.  Clemens,  St.  Clair  and  many  other  points.  2. 
Carbonated  waters,  with  more  or  less  of  soluble  salts,  as 
at  Eaton  Kapids.  3.  Sulphur  waters,  issuing  in  springs, 
as  occurs  most  copiously  at  Raisinville  and  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  in  the  town  of  Erie,  Monroe  County  ;  also  at 
Ann  Arbor  and  many  other  points;  also  issuing  from  arte- 
sian borings,  especially  in  the  corniferous  limestone,  and 
the  Huron  Group.  As  before  remarked,  the  conformation 
of  the  strata  has  retained  all  their  original  soluble  constit- 
uents; hence,  all  artesian  waters  in  the  State,  save  some 
outlying,  leached-out  patches  of  the  Parma  sandstone,  will 
be  found  mineralized.  The  so-called  "  magnetic  "  waters 
of  the  State  are  not  themselves  magnetic,  but  marked  mag- 
netic phenomena  manifest  themselves  about  the  wells. 
These  certainly  arise,  in  part,  through  induction  from  the 
earth,  without  regard  to  the  waters;  but  some  experiments 
seem  to  indicate  a  power  excitation  of  magnetism  possessed 
by  the  waters  themselves. 

XIV.  Miscellaneous — 1.  Lithographic  stones,  of  coarse 
quality,  in  the  Clinton  and  Salina  Groups.  2.  Stationers' 
sand,  magnetic  iron-sand,  assorted  by  the  waves  upon  the 
lake  beaches.     3.  Paving  stones  from  the  drift. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  geographical  center  of  the  main  land  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  is  on  Section  35,  Township  46  north.  Range  25 
west,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Peninsula  Railroad,  in 
Marquette  County.  The  geographical  center  of  the  main 
land  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  is  on  Section  24,  Township 
13  north,  Range  3  west.  Township  of  Coe,  Isabella  County. 
The  geographical  center  of  the  entire  State,  within  its  po- 
litical boundaries  (including  the  lake  areas  belonging  to 
the  State),  is  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  30,  Town- 
ship 30  north.  Range  11  west,  very  near  Provemont,  in  Lee- 
lenaw  County.  The  extreme  length  of  the  main  land  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  is  318. 104  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
is  164.286  miles.  The  extreme  length  of  the  main  land  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  from  north  to  south,  is  259,056 
miles.  The  greatest  actual  width  of  the  peninsula,  how- 
ever, measured  along  a  parallel  of  latitude,  is  between 
Forestville,  on  Lake  Huron,  and  Little  Point  Sable,  on 
Lake  Michigan.     The  width  here  is  197.058  miles. 

In  the  first  instancie,  these  determinations  have  been 
made  by  ascertaining  the  centers  of  gravity  of  sheets  of  pa- 
per of  uniform  thickness,   cut  to  the  exact  limits  of  the 


mapped  boundaries  of  the  areas  whose  centers  were  sought 
In  the  second  instance,  the  dimensions  are  based  on  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  points  referred  to,  and  the 
calculated  lengths  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
in  the  different  positions. 

The  base  line  of  the  land  surveys  of  the  State  runs 
"  seven  miles  north  of  Detroit "  (probably  by  the  old  capi- 
tal), and  the  Michigan  meridian  (which  rules  soath  to  the 
old  Territorial  boundary)  is  eighty-four  degrees  and  thirty- 
seven  minutes  west  of  Greenwich.  The  land  area  of  the 
State  is  56,457  square  miles,  or  36,128,640  acres. 

There  are  179  islands  included  within  the  political 
boundaries  of  the  State,  which  have  an  area  from  one  acre 
upward.     The  total  area  of  these  islands  is  404,730  acres. 

The  total  length  of  the  lake  shore  line  within  the  State 
is  1,620  miles.  Besides  the  larger  lakes  lying  upon  the 
frontiers,  the  State  includes  within  its  bounds  5,173  small- 
er lakes,  having  an  area  of  712,864  acres.  The  following 
table  sets  forth  the  leading  data  respecting  the  great  lakes: 


Length, 

Miles. 

Width, 
Miles. 

Depth, 

Feet. 

Coast  Line 
in  Mich., 

Miles. 

Elevatiou 

above  sea, 

Feet. 

Area  in 
Sq  Miles. 

Superior 

Michigan 

Huron 

Erie 

460 
360 
270 
250 

180 

160 

108 

160 

80 

65 

988 

900 
300 
200 
500 

1     524 
i     637 
\     424 
i       39 

599.2 

580.6 
580.6 
565 
262 

32,000 

20,000 

20,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Ontario 

1,520 

1 1,624 

84,000 

The  two  natural  divisions  of  the  State  are  distinguished 
by  marked  physical  characteristics.  They  are  completely 
cut  off  from  each  other  by  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  The 
northern  is  rugged  with  numerous  rocky  exposures;  the 
southern  consists  of  plains,  plateaux,  gentle  undulations 
and  moderate  hills,  with  very  few  outcrops  of  rocky  strata. 
The  Northern  Peninsula  is  a  mineral  region;  the  Southern, 
agricultural.  The  climates  of  the  two  peninsulas  are  as 
distinct  as  their  relations  and  their  topography;  and  in  all 
statements  respecting  the  climatic  features  of  the  State, 
the  two  peninsulas  ought  to  be  separately  treated.  The 
meteorological  means  for  the  whole  State  convey  very  inade- 
quate impressions  respecting  either  of  its  natural  divisions. 

The  topographical  configuration  of  the  State  has  been 
the  subject  of  very  careful  study.  The  attempt  has  been 
mads  to  collect  all  the  important  information  obtained  in 
running  the  various  levels  for  railroad  and  canal  surveys 
from  1836  to  the  present  time.  The  recent  progress  of 
these  enterprises  is  so  rapid  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
make  the  tables  of  elevation  absolutely  complete,  but  over 
six  thousand  elevations  have,  nevertheless,  been  tabulated, 
which  give  the  height  of  the  surface  at  every  point  along  the 
surveyed  lines  at  which  the  superficial  slope  exhibits  any 
considerable  change. 

The  region  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  northern 
bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  limited  on  the  east  by  St.  Mary's 
Eiver  and  on  the  west  by  the  Whitefish  River,  may  he  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Monistique  Peninsula,  from  the  large  Lake 
Monistique,  occupying  nearly  a  central  position  in  it.     The 
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principal  portion  of  the  drainage  to  the  west  of  this  lake 
is  into  Lake  Michigan,  the  water-shed  running  east  and 
west,  by  a  zigzag  line  within  six  to  ten  miles  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. East  of  Lake  Monistique,  the  drainage  is  chiefly 
into  Lake  Superior  and  other  waters  east  of  the  meridian 
of  the  straits.  The  streams,  however,  throughout  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Peninsula,  are  sluggish,  and  the  regions  to 
the  east  of  Point  Iroquois,  and  about  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tequamenon,  are  largely  occupied  by  marshes,  abound- 
ing in  peat  and  bog  iron  ore. 

The  southern  border  of  the  Monistique  Peninsula  is 
lined  by  ranges  of  limestone  hills,  which,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Point  Detour,  are  but  slightly  elevated,  with  intervening 
marshes,  but,  further  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mackinac,  at- 
tain elevations  of  150  to  300  feet.     Drummond's  Island 
and  the  Manitoulin  Islands  are  but  the  eastward  prolon- 
gation of  the  same  range  of  hills,  and  exhibit  elevations 
quite  as  considerable  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  straits. 
The  clifl's  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Drummond's  Island 
are  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  while  the  surface  toward 
the  interior  rises  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  feet.     The  escarpments  of  the  Mackinac  Island 
are  140  feet  high,  and  the  central  plateau  is  300  feet  high. 
Wesbwardly,  the  same  lange  of  hills  extends  to  Little  Bay 
de  Noquet,  where,  as  at  Mackinac  Island,  it  presents  some 
strongly  marked  scenery.     In  approaching  the  coast,  this 
elevated  limestone  region  is  cut  by  erosions  into  innumer_ 
able  islands,  varying  in  extent  from  a  mere  point  of  rocks 
to  several  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  acres.     These, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Drummond's  Island  and  Point  Detour, 
become  a  literal  labyrinth,  with  almost  inextricable  pas- 
sages.     Toward    the    north  shore,    a  prominent   range  of 
hills  begins  in  the  region  back  of  Point  Iroquois,  and  ex- 
tends in  a  nearly  westerly  direction  to  the  coast  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  it  abuts  in  the  famous  escarpment  known 
as  the  "Pictured  Eocks,"  and  re-appears  in  Grand  Island, 
with  its  towering  promontories.     These  smoothly  rounded 
and  densely  wooded  hills  attain  elevations  of  three  hundred 
to  six  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Superior.     The  streams 
which  break  through   the  hills   are   interrupted  by  falls. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  Tequamenon,  which  has  falls 
of  for  by,  forty-live  and  fifty  feet.     The  Au  Train,  eight 
miles   above   its  mouth,  has  a  fall  of   ninety-five   feet,  and 
nearer  to  the  lake,  another  of  forty  feet. 

The  immediate  shore  between  Point  Iroquois  and  the 
Pictured  Rocks  is  an  alternation  of  low,  sometimes  marshy, 
plains,  and  rounded  sand-hills  and  promontories.  The 
latter,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carp  River,  reach  an  elevation  of 
100  feet,  while  the  Grand  Sable  stands  345  feet  above  the 
lake. 

The  Whitefish  River  marks  the  location  of  a  well-char- 
acterized valley  of  erosion,  from  one  to  three  miles  wide, 
and  bounded  by  unconsolidated  banks  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  limestone  bottom.  The 
river  rises  in  a  series  of  lakelets  within  nine  miles  of  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Au  Train  River,  flowing 


into  the  latter  lake,  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  vicinity. 
Along  this  valley,  the  most  elevated  point  is  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  Lake  Superior.  The 
writer  has  elsewhere  suggested  that  this  valley  is  probably 
the  site  of  an  ancient  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  whose  wa- 
ters then  passed  through  Little  Bay  de  Noquet,  Green  Bay, 
and  the  Wisconsin  depression  occupied  by  Lakes  Winne- 
bago, Horicon  and  Koshkonong,  into  the  valley  of  Rock 
River,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi. 

Of  the  region  west  of  Whitefish  River,  the  southeastern 
portion,  between  the  Menominee  River  and  Green  Bay,  is 
mostly  a  gently  undxilating  surface,  presenting  a  general 
slope  in  the  direction  of  the  water- courses.  This  slope,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Delta  County,  is  430  feet,  and 
near  the  head- waters  of  the  Chocolate  River,  in  Marquette 
County,  550  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  North  and  north- 
west of  this,  is  the  mountainous  district,  comprising  the 
iron  and  copper  regions,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by 
its  own  topography. 

The  water -shed  of  the  mountainous  region  strikes  in  a 
serpentine  course,  northwest  from  the  head -waters  of  the 
Chocolabe  River,  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  head  of  Kewee- 
naw Bay,  whence  it  bends,  by  a  course  still  more  serpen- 
tine, southwestward  to  Lac  Yieux  Desert,  on  the  boundary 
of  Wisconsin.     In  the  first  reach  of  its  course,  it  passes 
through   the  midst  of  the  Marquette  iron  district.     The 
elevation  of  Negaunee  is  775  feet  above  Lake  Michigan; 
at  Ishpeming,  to  the  west  of  the  water-shed,  865  feet;  and 
at  the  Champion  Mine,  near  Lake  Michigamme,  1,011  feet. 
The  summit,   on  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 
Railroad,  is  1,186  feet.      Lake  Michigamme  lies  966  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.     The  hills  north  of  the  lake  reach  an 
elevation  of  1,215  feet.     The  greatest  elevation  on  the  water- 
shed is  in  the  vicinity  of  the    sources  of    the  Michigamme 
Rivor,  which  are  1,250  f«et  above  Lake  Michigan.     The 
Huron  Mountains,  east  of  Keweenaw  Point,  abut  upon  the 
shore  of  Lakf>  Superior,  and  rise  in  rugged  eminences,  which 
give  a  marked  expression  of  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula.     Mt.  Huron  attains  an  elevation  of 
932  feet,  and  other  summits  rise  from  760  to  887  feet  above 
Lake  Superior.     The  region  of  the  water-shed  southwest 
from  Lake  Michigamme  becomes  first  less  broken,  and  then 
a  gently  undulating  plain,  to  the  Wisconsin  boundary. 

Keweenaw  Point  is  a  rocky  ridge,  which,  beginning  with 
the  promontory  at  the  head  of  the  point,  forms  a  water- 
shed nearly  along  tho  central  line.  From  the  base  of  this 
point,  the  range  trends  southwest  into  Ontonagon  County. 
Mt.  Houghton,  near  the  head  of  the  point,  is  884  feet 
above  Lake  Superior,  and  the  range  attains  nowhere  a 
greater  elevation  than  900  feet  above  the  lake.  Beyond 
the  Ontonagon  River,  the  Porcupine  Mountains  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fresh  development  of  the  range.  Rising  some- 
what abruptly  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake 
shore,  they  trend  at  first  south -southwest  for  about  thirty 
miles,  whence  their  course  is  more  westerly.  The  greatest 
altitude  attained  near  Lake  Superior  is  950  feet;  but  sev_ 
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eral  knolls  farther  inland  attain  elevations  from  1,100  to 
1,380  feet  above  the  lake. 

In  concluding  this  synoptical  sketch  of   the  topograph- 
ical features  of  Michigan,  it  remains  to  direct  attention  to 
one  interesting  generalization  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
pointed  out.     This  is  what  may  be  styled  the  diagonal  sys- 
tem in  the  physical  features  of  the  State.     By  this  expres- 
sion it  is  meant  to  say  that  the  longitudinal  axes  of  the  to- 
pographical and  hydrographical  features  of  the  State,   es- 
pecially of   the  Lower  Peninsula,  lie  in  directions  which 
are  diagonals  between  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
It  would  extend  this  paper  too  far  to  point  out  the  leading 
parts  which  illustrate  and  establish  this  proposition;  but  it 
is  believed  that  a  brief  study  of  the  topographical  chart  will 
render  the  truth  of  the  proposition  apparent.     The  subject 
will  be  elsewhere  adequately  amplified.     The  diagonal  sys- 
tem in  American  physiography  is  not  by  any  means  con- 
fined  to  Michigan.     The  Maume<3  Eiver  of  Ohio,  with  its 
tributaries,  is  a  striking  reproduction  of  the  Saginaw  and 
its  affluents.     The  Maumee,  flowing  east-northeast,  is  fed 
by  the  Auglaize  and    St.  Mary's  from  the   southeast,  the 
(little)  St.  Joseph  from  the  northeast,  and  the  Tiffin  from 
the  northwest — the  last-named,  in  its  higher  reaches,  flow- 
ing from  Hillsdale  County,  Mich.,  first  southeast  and  then 
southwest.     In  Wisconsin,  the  northeast- southwest  basin  of 
Green  Bay  is  prolonged  through  the  Fox  Eiver  into  Lake 
Winnebago.     The  same  trend   is   seen  in  the  shore   lines 
about   Chaquamegon   Bay,    the   Apostle   Islands   and  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.     Even  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, whose  general  course  is  meridianal,  divides  itself 
into  a  succession  of  reaches,  conforming  strangely  to  the 
law  of  diagonism,    while,   od   the  other  hand,  the  Kiver 
and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  a  further  indication  that 
something  in  the  course  of  events  which  have  fashioned 
the  actual  surface,  has   exerted  a  greater   energy  in  the 
direction  of  the  diagonals  than  in  the  direction  of  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  caixses  of  this  well- 
marked  method  in  the  surface  configuration  of  the  Northwest. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  these  features  sustain  relations 
to  the  underlying  rocky  structure.  It  would  be  equally 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  closely  connected  with  the 
movements  of  the  continental  glacier,  which  geologists  be- 
lieve to  have  moved,  in  the  lake  region,  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  during  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  the  ad- 
vent of  man  upon  the  earth.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would 
appear  that  these  features  do  not  conform  exclusively  to 
either  set  of  agencies,  and  that  their  actual  relation  to  each 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  proposition:  The  actual 
topographical  and  hydrographical  axes  of  Michigan  and  the 
whole  lake  region  are  the  resultant  of  two  forces — a  glacial, 
acting  from  the  northeast,  and  a  stratigraphical,  acting 
along  the  lines  of  strike  of  the  rocky  formations. 

As  a  corollary,  we  should  find  that  where  the  rocky  for- 
mations are  most  consolidated,  the  resultant  lies  nearest  the 
line  of  the  stratigraphical  force;  and  w^here  the  rocky  for- 


mations are  little  consolidated,  the  resultant  approximates 
the  line  of  the  glacial  force. 

As  a  second  corollary,  physical  features  determined  by 
causes  which  have  obliterated  the  glacial  and  stratigraph- 
ical trends  do  not  necessarily  express  relations  to  either 
force.  Of  this  kind  are  the  small  streams,  the  courses  of 
which  over  the  diluvial  beds  have  been  determined  by  post- 
glacial erosions;  and  river  courses,  like  the  St.  Clair  and 
Detroit,  marked  out  across  lacustrine  or  other  post-glacial 
deposits  which  have  concealed  the  surface  features  due  to 
geological  structure  or  glacial  erosion. 


The  following  table  gives  the  length  and  descent  of  and 
area  drained  by  each  important  river  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula: 


Name  of  River. 


Descent 
in  feet. 


Montreal 804 

Black 850 

Presque  Isle 850 

Iron 480 

Ontonagon 900 

West  Branch 493 

EastBranch 300 

Flint  Steel 500 

Fire  Steel 500 

Sleeping 300 

Misery I      400 

Elm.. I      350 

Salmon  Trout 350 

Eagle 602 

Little  Montreal 535 

Portage 

Sturgeon 

Fall 

Huron 

Dead(DuMort) 

Carp 

Chocolate 

Tequamenon 

St.  Marj^'s 

Carp  of  Michigan 

Pine 

Monastique 

White  Fish 

Escanaba 

Ford 

Cedar , 

Menominee , 

Brule , 

Mequacumecum 

Michigan  ime i   1,049 


Length 
in  miles. 


1,074 
1,064 
1,100 
1,000 

688 

520 

200 

49 


1,060 


1,049 
900 


34 
30 
35 

25 
85 
50 
45 
25 
35 
2t 
20 
15 
12 
12 
25 
4 
65 
12 
20 
40 
40 
25 
65 
62 

50 

90 
50 
75 
75 
60 
122 
50 
50 
70 


Area 
drained. 


420 

250 

280 

75 

460 

600 

250 

70 

85 

100 

75 

75 

40 

15 

30 

200 

575 

■75 

100 

200 

20 

100 

603 


1,300 
450 
575 
400 
290 

1,200 
320 
575 
800 


Outlet  On. 


Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior: 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Portage  Lake. 
jPortage  Lake. 
jKeweenaw  Bay. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Huron. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Lake  Michigan. 
I  Lake  Michigan. 
I  Lake  Michigan. 
iLake  Michigan. 
Lake  Michigan, 
Lake  Michigan. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Menominee. 
Brule. 
Brule. 


Prof.  Eominger,  writing  on  the  topographical  and  geo- 
logical features  of  Michigan,  says:  "The  State  of  Mich- 
igan consists  of  two  different  districts  of  a  peninsular  char- 
acter, surrounded  by  great  inland  lakes.  The  so-called 
Lower  Peninsula  has  its  longitudinal  axis  in  a  north  and 
south  direction;  it  is  inclosed  within  a  horseshoe- like  arch 
formed  by  the  connection  of  Lake  Michigan  with  Lake  Hu- 
ron. The  Upper  Peninsula,  extending  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  is  separated  from  the  lower  by  the  channel  con- 
necting the  two  before-named  lakes  which  form  its  south- 
ern border;  its  northern  side  is  surrounded  by  Lake  Supe- 
rior. The  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  forms  a  compara- 
tively narrow  strip  of  land,  whose  apex  is  cut  off  from  the 
Canadian  territory  by  a  lake  arm  called  St.  Mary's  River, 
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whicli  forms  tlae  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  into  Lake  Huron, 
the  latter  being  about  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  former. 
"  The  Wi  st  side  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  connected  by 
a  broad  base  with  the  north  part-,  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin; the  bed  of  the  Menominee  River  and  of  its  main 
branch,  the  Brule  River,  and  the  bed  of  the  Montreal  River, 
are  adopted  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States; 
the  Menominee  and  Brule  form  the  drainage  channel  south- 
ward into  Lake  Michigan;  the  Montreal  River  leads  the 
waters  north  of  the  water-shed  into  Lake  Superior. 

"  The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  consid- 
erably milder  than  that  of  the  northern,  proportionate  to 
their  respective  difference  in  latitude,  and  for  other  reasons 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  climatic  character  of  countries. 
"In  the  southern  parts,  not  only  all  kinds  of  cereals  are 
raised  in  abundance  and  superior  quality,  but  also  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  the  more  delicate  peach  trees 
and  grapevines  are  cultivated  with  decided  success.  The 
climate  in  the  northern  parts  of  Michigan  is  nowhere  so  se- 
vere as  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat  and  the 
principal  ordinary  farm  and  garden  products.  There  is  a 
difference  of  about  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  setting- in  of 
the  spring,  and  the  same  time  earlier  the  hibernal  weather 
sets  in  in  the  fall  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  State, 
compared  with  the  most  southern  districts,  but  the  growing 
season  in  the  north  parts  of  the  State  is  sufficiently  long  to 
bring  all  the  ordinaiy  farm  crops  to  maturity;  excepting 
Indian  corn,  and  even  this  in  some  seasons  ripens  there 
before  the  frosts  appear.  Potatoes  planted  in  the  northern 
districts  not  only  yield  prolific  harvests,  but  are  generally 
considered  as  of  superior  quality  to  the  tubers  raised  in  the 
south  part  of  the  State;  turnips,  carrots,  radi»hes  and  cab- 
bages attain,  in  the  virgin  soil  of  these  northern  frontier 
lands,  a  really  astonishing  size,  rarely  observable  in  the  best 
manured  gardens  of  the  South. 

"The  surface  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  which  has  an  ap- 
proximate width  of  two  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  is  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  gradually  rises 
in  gentle  undulations  from  both  sides  of  the  surrounding 
lakes  toward  the  center,  to  an  elevation,  which,  in  the 
southern  par  b,  is  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  never  exceeds 
six  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Huron.  In  the  northern  part 
of  it,  the  ordinary  height  of  the  central  plateau  lands  is 
about  eight  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Huron,  and  some  sum- 
mit points  reach  to  an  elevation  of  1,100  feet.  The  (>ut  linob 
of  these  hills  are  always  rounded,  and  s'^arc-l;>  uiiv<^i  'Jieiu 
are  too  steep  for  tillage.  Most  of  the  cuuiiti-v  wci:-  ^ai'viu- 
ally  forest  land,  with  only  a  few  uiti^rs[-or.^fH'J  [^raiiie  -  p'^n 
ings  or  marsh  bottoms.  We  find  also  a  iarur^-  .  ;  i;»er  of 
fine  inland  lakes,  from  a  few  vj-n  ■•  u^  r--  ''f-'al  ?^'|aare  miles 
in  extent,  which  often  form  the  head- waters  of  one  of  the 
numerous  creeks  and  rivers  which  flow  in  an  east  to  west 
course  either  into  Lake  Huron  or  into  Lake  Michigan. 
These  rivers  are  not  large  enough  to  be  navigable,  but  they 
become  very  important  by  furnishing  ample  water-power 
for  mills,  and  particularly  as  transporting  mediums  for  the 
iogs  in  the  lumbering  districts. 


"The  soil  covering  the  Lower  and  also  the  greater  part 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  most  generally  formed  of  drift, 
or  else  of  alluvial  material;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  composed 
of  more  or  less  finely  comminuted  and  triturated  fragmen- 
tal  rock  masses,  and  of  larger  blocks,  of  the  most  various 
formations,  transported  there  from  the  north  by  moving 
glaciers  and  floating  icebergs,  or  washed  to  the  spot  by  cur- 
rents of  water,  as,  according  to  all  evidences,  the  entire 
country  under  consideration  was  deeply  submerged  at  a 
time  subsequent  to  the  glacier  period.  This  loose  mate- 
rial covers  the  surface  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  almost  uni- 
versally, often  amounting  to  a  thickness  of  200  and  300 
feet;  it  has  likewise  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  a  large  sur- 
face extent. 

"  The  drift  soil  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  plants;  its  composition  of  a  great  variety  of  mineral 
substances  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  various 
mineral  constituents  necessary  for  vegetable  life.  We  find 
sometimes  limited  areas  covered  with  a  light,  rather  sterile, 
sandy  drift  soil;  in  other  places,  a  heavy  but  quite  fertile 
clay  soil  occurs,  but  in  most  instances  the  drift  soil  in 
Michigan  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  with  sand  and 
gravel,  which  combines  all  the  properties  requisite  for  the 
production  of  a  rich  vegetation.  It  is  easily  tilled,  safii- 
ciently  retentive  of  moisture  in  dry  times,  and  porous 
enough  in  wet  seasons  to  prevent  the  drowning  of  crops, 

"  The  southern  portion  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  an  unbroken,  desolate  forest  land,  is  now 
transformed  into  a  mosaic  work  of  carefully  cultivated 
farms,  interspersed  with  hundreds  of  opulent  cities  and 
villages;  the  land  has  become  very  valuable,  and  immigrants 
generally  seek  for  cheaper  homes  than  they  can  find  there. 
The  northern  half  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  is  not  inferior 
in  fertility  to  the  southern;  it  is  only  thinly  populated,  and 
much  of  the  land  is  in  its  primitive  forest  condition. 
These  forests  are  the  great  stores  of  pine  lumber,  which  is 
exported  from  Michigan  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  this  timber  has  hitherto  chiefly  attracted  the 
attention  of  wealthy,  enterprising  capitalists  to  these  lands, 
which,  by  their  peninsular  position,  are  somewhat  aside 
from  the  great  highways  to  the  West,  and  few  immigrants 
have  stopped  there  to  look  for  homes,  access  to  these  dis- 
tricts being  formerly  rather  difficult.  Moreover,  their  rep- 
utation as  being  pine  lands  has  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
atrr'  .biiiiri-t.  ii  poor  recommendation,  for  pine  is  generally 
bi^jii^vefi  ;•;  :^TOW  ouly  iu  a  sterile,  sandy  soil;  this  is  true 
Willi  rxtiliisively  pine  forests,  but  these  occupy  only  a  small 
part  of  the  dis'rict,  and  the  most  valuable  pine  in  Michi- 
t:^an  arrows  scattered  throuo-h  the  hard  wood,  which  forms 
much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  forests,  and  is  a  sure  in- 
dication  of  a  good  quality  of  soil. 

''  Large  tracts  of  this  better  class  of  land  from  which  the 
pine  trees  have  been  cut,  but  on  which  the  hard  wood  is 
left  untouched,  or  of  fertile  lands  cleared  of  their  timber, 
lie  idle,  and  can  be  bought  at  reasonably  low  prices  from 
their  present  owners;  there  is  also  some  Government  land 
to  be  had  yet,   at  the   original  price  of    $1.25  per   acre. 
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Thousands  of  industrioas  farmers  could  go  there  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  home  with  ver  j  little  expense  of  money. 
The  difficulty  of  access  to  these  lands  is  at  present  largely 
removed,  as  several  railroad  lines  intersect  that  country. 
We  see  no  reason  why,  in  another  period  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  this  northern  portion  of  the  State  should  not  fill  up 
with  as  dense  a  population  as  the  southern  half  has  done 
within  the  same  time;  soil  and  climate  are  nearly  the  same, 
and  other  conditions  are  more  favorable  than  ever.  The 
first  pioneers  of  the  country  had  to  go  through  all  the  hard- 
ships of  frontier  life;  the  settlers  in  the  present  day  can  be- 
gin their  work  in  the  very  center  of  civilized  society  and 
participate  in  all  its  advantages. 

"  Turning  our  eyes  from  the  Lower  Peninsula  to  the  Up- 
per, we  find  also  here  immense  tracts  of  land  covered  with 
hardwood  timber  of  unusually  large  size,  which  certainly 
also  indicates  a  very  rich  soil.  Only  few,  however,  of  the 
thinly  scattered  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  found  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  the  few  we  met  with  do- 
ing so  raised  prolific  crops  of  oats  and  sometimes  also  of 
wheat.  Grass  and  potatoes  are  the  best  remunerating  sta- 
ple products  of  these  farmers,  and  their  smaller  gardens 
with  luxuriously  growing  peas,  beans,  turnips,  cucumbers, 
cabbages,  and  even  Indian  corn  and  tomatoes,  plainly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  climate  is  not  too  severe  for  the  culture  of 
all  the  ordinary  farming  products,  and  that  even  sometimes 
the  Indian  corn  and  tomatoes  ripen  there  in  well -protected 
positions." 

DROUGHTS    AND    ATMOSPHERIC    DISTURBANCE. 

It  is  well  known  that  wooded  countries  are  not  subject 
to  the  periodical  droughts  which  visit  regions  where  there 
are  no  trees.  There  are  occasional  periods  of  dry  weather 
experienced  here,  usually  occurring  in  the  late  summer  or 
fall,  which  prove  troublesome  in  localities  where  they  are 
most  severe,  and  sometimes  injurious  to  crops.  An  instance 
of  this  happened  in  1871,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Chicago 
fire,  when  the  entire  Northwest  suffered  to  a  disastrous  ex- 
tent. In  August  and  September  of  1881,  a  like  misfortune 
occurred,  and  the  forest  fires  which  ensued  during  the  lat- 
ter month  in  the  counties  lying  between  Saginaw  Bay  and 
Lake  Huron  involved  a  large  loss  of  both  life  and  property. 
The  territory  which  suffered  from  this  calamity  was  burned 
over  in  the  fires  of  1871,  and  the  dead  wood  which  is -.-ul  1^*1 
lay  in  the  partial  clearings  as  dry  almost  as  tini  i-^r.  '( iu/ 
aridity  of  the  later  summer  months  of  1881  was  pli-iN^:  ^f-nid 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  parts  •»!  l'l'..cnin\ 
So  far  as  the  actual  damage  by  drought  was  concerno-i.  Mlvl 
igan  was  much  less  afflicted  than  some  of  the  neiglii-  i^.g 
States — far  less  than  some  of  the  more  remote  States.  But 
the  unusual  and  prolonged  absence  of  rain  gave  fatal  op- 
portunity to  the  progress  of  the  flames  which  had  been  care  - 
lessly  started  by  settlers  who  sought  this  method  of  clear- 
ing the  dead  timber  and  underbrush  from  their  farms,  and 
the  result  was  a  calamity  altogether  without  precedent  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  except  in  the  similar  disaster  of 
ten  years  before.     But  the  annual  droughts  which  are  so 


severely  felt  on  the  great  plains  and  elsewhere  are  not 
known  in  Michigan.  The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  which 
diversify  the  surface  of  the  State  largely  mitigate  the  want 
of  sufficient  rainfall  when  that  misfortune  happens,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  it  is  followed  by  more  than  a  local  inconven- 
ience. 

Neither' is  the  State  subject  to  devastating  floods.  The 
larger  lakes  do  not  overflow,  and  the  spring  freshets  of  the 
inland  streams  never  reach  the  ruinous  proportions  that 
characterize  more  mountainous  districts. 

High  winds  are  not  uncommon  in  Michigan,  but  the 
State  has  never  been  the  victim  of  such  fierce  and  extended 
"  blizzards  "  and  tornadoes  as  those  which  at  intervals  spread 
terror  and  destruction  in  the  prairie  country.  Atmospheric 
disturbances  are  of  only  local  and  limited  extent,  are  of  in- 
f rerju  mt  occurrence,  and  seldom  produce  serious  damage. 

The  following  comparative  summaries  for  the  month  of 
July  from  1878  to  1882  are  placed  on  record  to  show  to  the 
people  of  the  future  what  were  the  atmospheric  conditions 
surrounding  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Upper  Peninsula  dur- 
ing the  decade  ending  in  1882.  The  observations  were 
made  by  the  United  States  Signal  officer  of  Marf{uette: 

OF    JULY    FROM   1873 


COMPARATIVE    SUMMARIES 


FOR    THE    MONTH 

TO  1882. 


Mean  temperature — 

1873  (degrees) 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

Highest  temperature— 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

Lowest  temperature — 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

Amount  of  rainfall  or  melted 

1873  (inches; 6.70 

1874 2.43 

1875 76 

1876 3.07 

1877 5.59 


63.0 
65.7 
63.4 

66.8 
67.8 


93 

88 
98 
93 

47 
43 
43 
44 
50 


1878., 
1879., 

1880. 

1881., 
1882. 

1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

snow — 

1878 

1879 

1580  

1881 

1882 

.  GiLLIGAN,  U. 


.  70.8 
.  68.3 
.  65 
.  69 
.  62.9 

.100 
.  93 
.  93 

.  97 

.  87. 

.  45 
.  46 
.  43 
.  45 
.  45 

.  .1.78 
.  .4.29 
.  .3.72 
..1.11 
.  .2.76 


S.  Observer. 


SUMMARY  FOR  MONTH  OF  JULY,    1882 

Mean  barometer 29 

Highest  barometer,  on  the 
?9th 30, 

L'>',v-  ^1    barometer,   on  the 

;•  ni 29. 

>l--'in    ^em^.'cr-stnre 6; 

iL"'i:    -i   I'MfpriatlT'    ■    Oil  the 


•.957 
1.265 

1.514 

!.90 


^^^i!iM\ 


Greai''-'  l-n \}  ■  ---u"*  ■  '-in 
])eraturc,  .is  ii.*'  'mU   .  .  ,  .?!■ 

Least  daily  ruuix'  -^f  l--  !'!- 
])erature,  on  the  blli -iiiii 
18th s 

Mean  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature.   15. 

Total  rainfall  or  melted 
snow,  inches 2. 

Prevailin.*?  wind S 


Total  movement  of  wind  in 

miles 6,056 

Maximum  velocity  of  wind 
in  miles  per  hour  and  di- 
rection, on  the  11th 26  "W. 

Kumber  of  times  the  wind 
was  observed  blowing 
from  the 

:N'orth 17 

Northeast 10 

Ka.^t 19 

Southeast 13 

-oath 14 

Southwest 26 

West 23 

Northwest 24 

Calms 9 

Number  of  clear  days 5 

Number  of  fair  days 18 

Number  of  cloudy  days. . .  8 
Number  of  days  on  which 
rain  or  snow  fell 19 
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AECH^OLOGY. 

The  free  copper  found  within  the  tumuli,  the  open  veins 
of  the  Superior  and  the  iron  copper  mines,  with  all  the 
modus  operandi  of  ancient  mining,  such  as  ladders,  levels, 
chisels  and  hammer-heads,  discovered  by  the  French  ex- 
plorers of  the  Northwest  and  the  Mississippi,  are  conclu- 
sive proofs  that  a  pre-historic  people  were  civilized,  and  that 
many  flourishing  colonies  were  spread  throughout  the  newly 
formed  land.  While  yet  the  mammoth,  the  mastodon,  and 
a  hundred  other  animals,  now  only  known  by  their  gigan- 
tic fossil  remains,  guarded  the  eastern  shore  of  the  conti 
nent,  as  it  were,  against  supposed  invasions  of  the  Tower- 
Builders,  who  went  west  from  Babel;  while  yet  the  beauti- 
ful isles  of  the  Antilles  formed  an  integral  portion  of  this 
continent;  long  years  before  the  European  Northman 
dreamed  of  setting  forth  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Greenland,  and  certainly  at  a  time  when  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  American  Continent,  north  of  latitude  45"^,  was 
reclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ice-encumbered  waste, 
a  prehistoric  people  lived  and  died  upon  the  land  which 
the  American  and  French  pioneers  rescued  from  its  wilder- 
ness btate. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  great  advances  have  been 
made  toward  the  discovery  of  antiquities,  whether  pertain- 
ing to  the  remains  of  organic  or  inorganic  nature.  To- 
gether with  many  telling  relics  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, the  fossils  of  pre-historic  animals  have  been  unearthed 
from  end  to  end  of  the  State,  and  in  districts,  too,  long 
pronounced  by  geologists  of  some  repute  to  be  without  even 
a  vestige  of  vertebrate  fossils.  Among  the  collected  sou- 
venirs of  an  age,  about  which  so  very  little  is  known,  are 
single  and  ossi filed  vertebrae,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Cre- 
taceous period,  when  the  dinosaur  roamed  over  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  desolating  the  villages  of  the  people. 
This  animal  is  said  to  liave  been  sixty  feet  long,  and,  when 
feeding  in  the  pine  forests,  was  capable  of  extending  him- 
self eighty-five  feet,  so  that  he  might  devour  the  budding 
tops  of  those  great  trees. 

Other  efforts  of  our  antiquarians  may  lead  bo  great  re- 
sults, and  culminate  probably  in  the  discovery  of  a  tablet, 
engraved  by  some  learned  Tower  or  Mound  Builder,  de- 
scribing, in  characters  hierogJyphical,  all  those  men  and 
beasts  whose  history  excites  so  much  interest,  and  so  trans- 
form the  speculative  into  certainty.  The  identity  of  the 
Mound-Builders  with  the  Mongolians,  and  the  closer  tie 
which  bound  the  latter  to  the  Egyptians,  might  lead  us  to 
hope  for  such  a  consummation,  might  possibly  result  in 
proving  that  the  Egyptian  originally  migrated  from  Cen- 
tral America,  branched  out  toward  China,  and  became  the 
Mongolian,  and  in  turn  continued  to  travel  eastward  until 
the  descendants  of  the  first  Americans  returned  to  the  cra- 
dle of  their  race. 

ZOOLOGICAL. 

The  changes  wrought  by  time  have,  as  it  were,  light- 
ened the  task  of  dealing  with  the  zoJlogy  of  this  peninsula. 
All  the  great  animals  of  the  wilderness  known  to  the  pio- 


neers have  ceased  long  years  ago  to  make  their  home 
here.  The  remains  of  the  pre-historic  animals  are  hid- 
den beneath  the  conformation  of  ages;  the  millions  of  rep- 
tiles, which  preceded  and  lived  through  the  long  summer, 
lie  buried  hundreds  of  fathoms  down. 

All  that  is  left  to  remind  us  of  uncultivated  nature 
are  the  beautiful  birds,  which  visit  the  State  periodically,  or 
make  it  their  home.  Of  these  feathered  citizens  there  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  species  known  to  the  people  of 
this  district;  a  large  number  has  been  seen  only  at  long  in- 
tervals; others  have  been  seen  once  and  disappeared,  such 
as  the  summer  redbird.  The  Connecticut  warbler  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  settlers,  and  evidently  one  which  shows  a 
disposition  to  make  this  district  her  home.  Others  have 
settled  here  since  the  State  was  organized,  while  others 
still  date  their  advent  away  in  the  long  past.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  an  effort  is  made  to  deal  with  the  feathered 
tribe: 

Birds. — The  robin,  or  Turdus  rrtigratorius,  is  a  resident 
during  spring  and  autumn,  and  even  throughout  such 
winters  as  that  of  1881-82. 

The  wood- thrush,  or  Turdus  Mustelinus,  is  a  common 
summer  bird.  The  hermit- thrush  has  been  found  breeding 
here  through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  olive-backed-thrush.  Wilson's  thrush  visits  the  penin- 
sula in  the  spring,  and  sometimes  builds  its  nest  here. 
The  thrasher,  or  brown -thrush,  resides  with  us  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  cat-birds  come  in  large  numbers  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  build  their  nests  here.  All  these  birds  hover 
round  orchards,  barn-yards,  willow  thickets,  berry  bushes 
and  brash  heaps,  both  in  the  villages  and  in  the  country. 

The  blue -gray  gnat -catcher  is  a  common  summer  resi- 
dent. The  ruby-crowned  kinglet  is  a  spring  and  fall  vis- 
itor, going  South  in  winter.  The  golden- crowned  kinglet 
is  found  everywhere  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months. 
All  these  birds  seek  a  home  here  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
year,  and  create  the  envy  of  the  other  families  by  the  beau- 
tiful nests  which  they  build  in  the  groves  and  forest  patch- 
es. The  eggs  of  these  birds  are  three- eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  white  in  color,  speckled  and  dashed  with  umber  and 
lilac. 

The  bluebird  is  found  everywhere  during  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  It  nests  in  decaying  trees,  fence-posts, 
and  feeds  upon  worms,  grasshoppers,  spiders    and  berries. 

The  white-bellied  muthatch  is  another  common  resi- 
dent, though  originally  a  Carolinian.  The  red-bellied 
hatch  comes  herp>  from  Canada  to  spend  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall,  returning  to  that  cold  land  in  winter.  These 
birds  nest  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  feed  upon  spiders,  ants, 
insects'  eggs,  and  seeds. 

The  titmouse,  or  black-capped  chickadee,  nests  in  the 
woods  during  fine  weather,  and  comes  into  the  village  to 
spend  the  winter.  It  thankfully  receives  all  the  crumbs 
which  may  fall  in  it»  path. 

The  brown- creeper  is  the   only  representative  of  the 
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family  Certhiadce,  in  this  peninsula.  It  dwells  here  the  year 
round,  finding  a  storehouse  in  the  forest  to  lay  up  animal 
and  vegetable  food  in  the  shape  of  insects  and  seeds. 

The  wren  family,  or  Troglodytidae,  has  six  represen- 
tatives in  this  district.  The  Carolina  wren,  though  a 
straggler,  is  well  known. 

Bewick's  wren,  or  Thryothorus  bewicMi,  appeared  here 
for  the  first  time  very  recently.  His  advance  from  the 
South  was  gradual. 

The  house  wren,  or  Troglodytes  cedon,  is  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  central  townships  of  the  peninsula. 

The  winter  wren  is  a  well-known  visitor,  sometimes 
spending  the  winter  in  the  valley.  He  is  known  by  the 
telling  title  Anorthura  troglodytes. 

The  long-billed  marsh  wren,  or  Telmatodytes  palustris, 
builds  a  suspended  nest  among  the  marsh-reeds  or  in  sand 
grass.  There  he  remains  during  the  summer,  and  then 
migrates. 

The  short-billed  wren  prefers  meadow  land  and  builds 
a  large  nest  in  a  secure  place.  This  family  of  miniature 
birds  feeds  upon  insects,  grasshoppers,  snails,  moths  and 
other  delicacies. 

The  family  SylvicoUdce  comprises  not  less  than  thirty- 
three  representatives  in  this  peninsula.  The  black  and  white 
creeper  nests  beside  a  fallen  tree;  the  blue  yellow- winged 
warbler,  in  the  tree-tops  of  swamps  and  heavily  timbered 
land.  The  blue-winged  yellow  warbler  is  a  rare  visitor. 
The  blue  golden- winged  warbler  remains  here  during  sum- 
mer, and  breeds  in  a  low,  damp  woodland. 

The  Nashville  warbler,  orange -crowned  warbler,  Ten- 
nessee warbler,  yellow  warbler,  black-throated  green  warbler, 
blue  warbler,  Blackburnian,  yellow-ramped,  black  pole, 
bay-breasted,  chestnut -sided,  black  and  yellow.  Cape  May, 
prairie,  yellow-throated,  Kirtland's,  yellow  red  poll,  pine- 
creeper,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  species  of  the  war- 
bler family,  are  well-known  visitors. 

The  water-thrush,  short  and  long  billed,  and  the  red- 
start, belong  to  the  family,  and  are  common  here. 

The  Connecticut  warbler,  a  stranger  here  until  1881, 
the  Maryland  yellow-throat,  the  mourning,  the  hooded  %- 
catcher,  black-capped  fly-catcher,  Canada  fly-catcher,  all 
favorite  warblers,  are  beginning  to  make  this  peninsula 
their  home. 

This  is  the  second  family  in  importance  among  the 
birds  of  North  America.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  in- 
sects, varied  with  fruit  and  berries.  They  peep  into  crev- 
ices, scrutinize  the  abodes  of  the  insect  world,  and  never  suf- 
fer from  want.  This  family  is  the  scourge  of  the  orchard, 
and  oftentimes  destroys  fruit  fields  of  great  value. 

The  horned  lark,  or  Eremophila  alpestris,  is  a  winter 
dweller  here,  and  nests  during  the  close  of  the  cold  season. 
There  is  another  species  of  the  horned  lark,  which  leaves 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  Both  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground,  breed  in  April,  and  play  around  the  farm -yard  or 
over  gravelly  soil. 

The  titlark  belongs  to  the  family  Motacillidae,     They 


flock  hither  in  tens  of  thousands  during  the  spring,  and 
often  remain  until  fall. 

The  scarlet  tauciger,  or  Pyranga  rubra,  is  a  common  vis- 
itor. The  summer  redbird,  hitherto  referred  to  as  a  re- 
cent explorer  of  the  North,  is  very  rarely  seen  here. 

The  Bohemian  wax-wing,  or  Ampelis  garrulus,  is  a  re- 
cent and  rare  visitor.  The  cherry  bird,  or  Carolina  wax- 
wing,  breeds  here  in  August  and  September.  They  feed 
upon  apples,  cherries  and  berries,  but  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  cause  any  great  anxiety  to  the  pomologist. 

The  family  Hirundinidoe  comprises  the  barn  swallow, 
the  white-bellied  swallow,  the  eave  swallow,  the  sand  swal- 
low and  the  purple  mar  bin.  These  birds  destroy  myriads 
of  winged  insects,  and  make  them  their  principal  food. 
The  swallow,  though  not  so  showy  as  her  gaudy  neighbors, 
confers  more  real  benefit  upon  the  people  than  any  other 
member  of  the  bird  tribe. 

The  family  Vireonidm  comprises  the  red-eyed  vireo, 
brotherly- love  vireo,  or  Vireo  Philadelphicus,  warbling 
vireo,  yellow- throated  vireo,  solitary  vireo  and  white-eyed 
vireo.  They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  dwell  in  the  forests, 
and  seldom  as  they  come  to  town,  are  in  a  hurry  to  return 
to  their  rustic  homes. 

The  great  Northern  shrike,  or  Collurio  borealis,  some- 
times remains  here  to  breed,  but  is  not  such  a  permanent 
settler  as  the  loggerhead  shrike,  which  makes  its  home  here 
the  year  round.  The  white-rumped  shrike  is  seen  here 
during  the  summer  months.  They  are  very  quarrelsome 
among  themselves,  and  savage  toward  other  birds.  They 
impale  their  victims  on  thorns,  and  leave  them  there  until 
driven  by  hunger  to  eat  them. 

The  family  Corvidoe  is  becoming  extinct,  or  at  least 
very  uncommon  here.  During  the  present  year,  the  few, 
which  visited,  left  suddenly,  contrary  to  all  precedents. 
These  birds  are  omniverous,  and  comprise  among  others 
the  raven,  crow  and  blue  jay.  Their  evil  ways  are  almost 
compensated  for  by  their  good  qualities,  and  some  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  benefits  they  confer  are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  damages  they  do. 

The  family  Fringillidoe  is  the  most  extensive  known 
in  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  gramnivorous  except 
during  the  breeding  season,  when  it  feeds  itself  and  young 
on  insects.  The  rose- breasted  grosbeak  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  family  which  feeds  upon  the  potato  bug.  The 
white-crowned  sparrow's  food  is  the  grapevine  flea-beetle; 
the  fox  sparrow  and  chewink  search  out  hibernating  insects 
and  snails;  the  English  sparrow,  a  recent  immigrant,  feed 
on  seeds;  the  purple  finch  and  crossbills  feed  on  only  seeds 
and  the  seeds  of  pine  cones. 

The  names  of  the  varied  representatives  of  this  tribe 
are:  The  pine  grosbeak,  purple  finch,  white- winged  cross- 
bill, red  crossbill,  sed-poll  linnet,  mealy  red-poll,  pine-lin- 
net, goldfinch,  snow  bunting,  Lapland  longspur,  Savanna 
sparrow,  bay- winged  bunting,  yellow-winged  sparrow.  Hen- 
slow' s,  Lincoln's,  swamp,  song,  chipping,  field,  clay-colored, 
white  throated,  white-crowned,  fox  and  English  sparrows. 
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The  latter  bird  was  introduced  in  1873-74.  The  bluebird, 
martin,  swallow  and  other  sparrows  have  to  %  before  the 
approach  of  their  legions.  The  lark,  finch,  black- throated 
bunting,  rose-breasted-  grosbeak,  the  indigo  bird  and  the 
Towhee  bunting,  or  chewink,  are  not  so  destructive  as  the 
English  sparrow;  they  have  their  uses;  but  it  is  likely  that 
when  the  people  realize  the  importance  of  the  destruction 
of  the  imported  sparrow,  the  whole  family  will  fall  with 
that  branch. 

The  family  Icteridm.  The  bobolink,  cow-bird,  red- 
winged  blackbird,  meadow  lark,  rusty  grackle,  crow-black- 
bird, Baltimore  and  orchard  orioles  belong  to  this  family. 
The  cow -bird  destroys  the  eggs  and  young  of  stranger  birds. 
The  oriole  feeds  on  hairy  caterpillars  during  the  season  of 
breeding;  this  bird  is  of  service  in  the  orchard,  and  for  this 
service  she  accepts  the  first  small  fruits  and  other  luxuries 
•of  the  garden.  The  other  members  of  the  family  may  be 
termed  gregarious;  they  feed  on  the  seeds  of  weeds,  oats, 
wheat,  corn,  and  on  flies  and  insects. 

The  TyrannidcE  family  subsists  almost  altogether  on 
flies,  which  they  pursue  and  capture  in  the  most  open 
places.  The  pewee  and  kingbird  pursue  their  victims  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  even  should  it  escape  lor  a  time,  it 
eventually  falls  before  the  lance  of  its  pursuer.  The  fam- 
ily comprises  the  king- bird,  wood  pewee,  phoebe  bird,  to- 
gether with  a  half-dozen  fly-catchers,  variously  named. 

The  Caprimulgidce  family  comprises  the  whippoorwill, 
or  Antrostomus  vociferus,  which  is  a  common  summer  res- 
ident here,  and  the  night-hawk,  another  well-known  sum- 
mer bird.  They  are  given  to  "  jay -hawking,"  and  select 
the  night  for  seeking  their  prey.  Then  thousands  of  grass- 
hoppers, moths,  beetles,  winged  insects  and  flies  become 
their  prey.  The  chimaey  swallow  captures  ita  prey  upon 
the  wing  in  a  similar  manner;  but  it  belongs  to  the 
Cypselidce  family. 

The  Alcedinidce.  The  only  representative  of  this  family 
injihis  peninsula  is  said  to  be  the  belted  king-fisher,  which 
comes  here  in  summer  to  spend  the  fishing  season.  If  it 
does  not  at  once  succeed  in  catching  one  of  the  finny 
tribe,  it  is  capable  of  abstaining  until  success  crowns  its 
efforts. 

The  TrochilidcB.  This  family  is  well  represented  here 
by  the  humming-bird.  This  is  an  animated  cluster  of  em- 
eralds and  rubies,  which  comes  to  delight  the  people  in 
May,  and  continues  with  them  until  September. 

The  only  member  of  the  CucuUdce  family  residing  here 
during  the  summer  months  is  the  black-billed  cuckoo,  which 
comes  to  visit  the  woods  and  orchards  of  the  State  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  remains  until  harvest  time. 

The  Ficadce  family,  as  reprf^sented  here,  is  com- 
posed of  seven  species  of  woodpecker,  known  as  the  downy, 
the  hairy,  the  Arctic  black-back,  the  yellow-bellied,  red- 
headed and  golden-winged.  The  family  subsist  on  timber 
insects,  fruit,  berries  and  green  corn.  The  yellow-bellied 
woodpecker  is  very  destructive  to  apple  trees ;  he  sucks  the 
sap  of  trees  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  but,  owing  to  the 


length  of  winter  in  Northeastern  Michigan,  he  has  had  no 
time  to  do  much  mischief  here. 

The  Strigidoe  family  comprises  the  barn  owl,  great 
horned  owl,  long-eared  owl,  short-eared  owl,  snow  owl,  hawk 
owl,  sparrow  owl  and  Acadian  owl.  A  few  of  these  are  very 
common  residents  here;  the  last  named  is  an  immigrant 
which  settled  here  in  1879.  All  form  the  nocturne*!  branch 
of  the  raptorial  species,  and  select  for  their  prey  rats, 
mice,  fish,  frogs,  chickens,  birds  of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes 
young  pigs.     They  have  their  uses. 

The  Falconidm  family  is  comparatively  extensive,  and 
is  fully  represented  here.  It  includes  the  marsh  hawk,  white- 
tailed  kite,  sharp-shinned  hawk,  goshawk,  Cooper's  hawk, 
pigeon  hawk,  sparrow  hawk,  red- tailed  hawk,  red-shoul- 
dered hawk,  broad  winged  hawk,  Swainson's  hawk,  rough- 
legged  hawk,  the  fish  hawk  and  the  bald  eagle.  They 
are  birds  of  prey  which  select  daytime  for  carrying  on  their 
operations.  The  fish  hawk  will  eat  only  fish.  The  bald 
eagle's  favorite  food  is  carrion  and  fish.  "When  his  taste 
leans  toward  fish,  he  generally  makes  a  descent  upon  the 
fish  hawk. 

The  turkey  buzzard,  or  Cathartes  aura,  is  common  in 
the  peninsula  during  July  and  August.  They  are  entirely 
carnivorous,  and  come  here  after  the  period  of  incubation 
has  been  passed  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  family  Meleagradce  is  represented  here  by  the  wild 
turkey.  This  bird  was  well  known  here  in  olden  times,  but 
has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  a  resident. 

The  family  TetraonidcE  is  peculiarly  one  of  game 
birds.  It  includes  the  partridge  or  ruffed  grouse,  the  quail 
and  the  prairie  chicken.  The  quail  is  a  common  resident 
of  the  county,  and  appears  to  attain  its  greatest  size  here. 
These  birds  subsist  on  the  various  grains,  seeds,  berries, 
buds,  grapes  and  chestnuts.  They  form  a  family  of  large 
and  beautiful  birds,  but  incapable  of  being  thoroughly  do- 
mesticated. 

The  family  Columbidce  includes  the  wild  pigeon  and 
Carolina  dove.  The  latter  resides  here  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  pigeon  is  thoroughly  gramnivorous 
in  its  tastes,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  family 
Tetraonidce. 

The  family  Phalaropodidce  comprises  the  Northern 
phalarope  and  Wilson's  phalarope,  two  migrants  which 
build  their  nests  here  at  long  intervals. 

The  family  Charadridce,  or  the  plover  tribe,  is  repre- 
sented here  by  the  killdeer,  semipalmated,  piping,  golden 
and  black-bellied  plovers.  They  feed  upon  mollusks,  water 
insects,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  etc.  The  family  is  inferior 
in  size  to  its  Euro])ean  kindred. 

The  family  Ardeidce  includes  the  great  bittern  or 
Indian  hen,  the  little  bittern,  the  great  blue,  great  white, 
green  and  night  herons.  TJiese  birds  are  summer  residents, 
with  the  exception  of  the  night  heron,  which  dwells  here 
the  year  round. 

The  family  Gnddce,  represented  here  by  the  sand-hill 
crane  and  the  whooping  crane.  Neither  of  these  birds  breed 
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here,  and   they  may  be  set  down  as   commo]i  stragglers  or 
"  tramps.'^ 

The  family  CalymbidcE  is  very  small.  Only  two  repre- 
sentatives are  found  here,  viz.,  the  common  loon,  well 
known  for  many  years,  and  the  black-throated  loon,  a  re- 
cent visitor.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  quickness  of  this  un- 
wieldy bird,  one  must  make  an  attempt  to  capture  him  alive, 
or  even  shoot'him.  During  travels  in  the  Northwest  (1879- 
80),  the  writer  found  three  specimens  of  the  family  living 
quietly  in  a  lakeside  nest,  and  left  them  undisturbed. 
Shakespeare's  cream-faced  loon  was  found  there. 

The  Rail  tribe  is  comparatively  well  known  here.  It 
includes  the  Carolina  and  Virginia  rails;  the  Florida  gal- 
linule  and  the  coot,  all  common  summer  birds.  The  rare 
summer  visitors  of  the  tribe  comprise  the  black,  yellow, 
king  and  clapper  rails. 

The  Grebe  tribe,  or  family  podicipidm,  comprises  the 
horned  grebe,  the  pied-billed  grebe,  as  common  residents: 
and  the  red-neckwd  and  red-eared  grebe,  which  come  here 
at  intervals. 

The  family  Anatidce  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  useful  of  the  feathered  race.  It  comprises  the  goose, 
duck,  widgeon,  teal  and  merganser.  The  birds  of  the  tribe 
common  to  the  district  are  the  brant  and  Canada  goose, 
the  mallard,  black,  pin-tail,  gadwall,  wood,  big  black-head, 
little  black-head,  ring-necked,  poachard,  canvas-back,  gold- 
en-eye, butter-ball,  long-tailed,  Labrador,  ruddy  and  fish 
ducks,  the  red-breasted  merganser,  the  hooded  merganser, 
American  widgeon,  green-winged  teal,  blue-winged  teal 
and  the  shoveler  teal. 

The  family  Scolopacidce  includes  the  woodcock,  Amer^ 
ican  snipe,  red-breasted  snipe,  upland  plover,  long-billed 
curlew,  stilt  sandpiper,  semipalmated,  least,  pectoral  and 
red-backed  sandpipers,  Wilst,  great  yellow  legs,  lesser  yel- 
low legs  and  solitary,  spotted  and  buflf-breasted  sandpipers. 
All  these  birds  are  common  here.  They  are  all  "  waders, " 
and  subsist  on  aquatic  insects,  grasshoppers,  mollusks,  crusta- 
ceans, etc. 

The  family  Laridce  comprises  all  the  terns  and  gulls 
knov¥n  in  the  temperate  zone  of  our  continent.  The  birds  of 
the  tribe  common  to  the  country  are  i  he  herri  ng  gull,  the  rin  o-- 
billed,  the  laughing  and  the  Bonaparte  gulls.  The  fork- 
tail  gull  is  an  uncommon  visitor.  The  terns  best  known 
here  include  the  Arctic,  Marsh,  Firster's,  Wilson's,  the  lit- 
tle and  the  black  tern. 

MAMMALIA. 

Among  the  many  papers  on  this  subject  presented  to 
the  writer,  there  is  one  specially  applicable  prepared  by  J. 
S.  Tibbits.  It  does  not  mention  the  New  York  and  brown 
bats,  the  shrew,  and  moles  which  were  once  known  here, 
yet  it  deals  fully  with  the  larger  mammalia,  known  to  the 
first  settlers  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  lakes.  The 
contributor  states:  "  Most  of  the  wild  animals  common  to 
the  State  were  found  in  great  numbers  by  the  early  settlers 
of  these  counties,  and  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  and  Esau 
foand  abaaiant  mafcerial  upon  which  to  exercise  their  fa- 


vorite pursuit.  The  animals  mostly  to  be  found  here  were 
the  deer,  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild-cat,  fox,  coon,  badger, 
fisher,  porcupine,  woodchuck,  rabbit,  mink  and  weasel. 
The  skunk  and  rat  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
rural  districts  for  nearly  ten  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ments were  made.  They  were  both  as  great  curiosities  to 
me  then  as  the  mermaid  would  be  now.  My  first  expe- 
rience with  a  skunk  was  a  sad,  though  I  think  a  profitable 
one. 

A  neighbor,  having  an  open  cellar  wall,  ascertained  that 
a  skunk  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wall,  and  he  offered  me  10 
cents  to  kill  and  skin  him.  Being  anxious  to  gratify  my 
curiosity  to  see  a  skunk,  and  my  ambition  to  earn  an  hon- 
est penny,  I  readily  undertook  the  job.  Ascertaining  the 
locality  of  the  animal,  I  proceeded  wif--h  a  sharpened  stick  to 
dislodge  him.  Getting  down  on  my  knees,  I  peered  into 
the  hole  and  gave  him  a  sharp  punch  with  my  stick.  He 
immediately  resorted  to  his  usual  mode  of  defense,  and 
discharged  a  full  battery  square  in  my  face.  I  retreated  in 
good  order,  though  in  very  bad  odor,  and  have  wisely  con- 
cluded ever  since  to  let  every  man  skin  his  own  skunks. 

The  birds  common  in  tb^se  early  days  were  the  eagle, 
hawk,  turkey  buzzard,  raven,  owl,  crane,  turkey,  partridge, 
duck,  wild  goose,  and  a  variety  of  the  smaller  birds.  The 
crow,  like  the  skunk  and  rat,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  a  number  of  years  after  the  first  settlements  were  made. 
The  turkey  buzzard,  so  common  in  those  early  days,  is  sel- 
dom or  never  seen  now.  This  bird  resembles  the  wild  tur- 
key more  nearly  than  any  other  bird,  though  by  no  means 
so  large.  It  is  not  a  bird  of  prey,  but,  like  the  raven, 
lives  on  carrion.  It  is  a  powerful  bird  on  the  wing,  and 
soars  to  great  heights,  sailing  seemingly  for  hours  without 
a  movement  of  the  wings.  The  quills  are  very  valuable 
for  writing  purposes,  and  the  possession  of  one  was  consid- 
ered a  treasure,  inasmuch  as,  with  careful  usage,  one  would 
last  through  a  school  term  of  three  or  four  months. 

The  wild  turkey  was  very  common,  and  vast  flocks  of 
several  hundred  were  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  usu- 
al mode  of  hunting  them  was  for  two  or  three  persons  to 
proceed  cautiously  through  the  woods  till  they  came  upon 
a  flock,  then  suddenly  fire  at  random  amongst  them,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  scatter  them  in  all  directions.  When  thus 
scattered,  they  will  invariably  return  to  the  same  spot  to 
get  together  again,  the  old  ones  coming  first  to  call  their 
yoang  together.  The  hunters,  hid  in  some  secluded  place, 
with  their  "  turkey  calls "  ready  for  use,  would  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  return  of  the  old  birds.  These  turkey-calls 
consist  of  the  hollow  bone  of  the  turkey's  wing,  and,  in  the 
mouth  of  an  experienced  hunter,  can  be  made  to  exactly 
imitate  the  piping  sound  of  the  mother  bird  when  calling 
her  brood  together.  Soon  the  maternal  notes  of  the  old 
birds  are  heard,  and  the  hunters  respond  with  their  "calls," 
luring  them  on  to  certain  destruction,  After  the  old  birds 
are  killed,  the  young  ones  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  unerrino* 
aim  of  the  skillf  al  marksman.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  tur- 
key is  esteemed   a  great  luxury,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
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licious  meals  I  think  I  ever  ate  was  made  from  steak  cut 
from  the  breast  of  a  young  turkey,  fried  in  butter,  and  par- 
taken after  a  hard  day's  hunt,  in  which  a  companion  and 
myself  killed  seven  large  fine  birds. 

The  wild  turkey  is  sometimes  caughfc  in  pens  made  of 
poles,  some  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  covered  over  the 
top  to  prevent  their  escape.  A  covered  passage-way  is 
made  under  the  pen  large  enough  for  the  turkeys  to  crawl 
through.  Corn  or  other  grain  is  scattered  in  the  passage- 
way and  inside  the  pen.  The  unsuspecting  birds,  seeing 
the  grain,  commence  picking  it  up,  and  thus  one  after  an- 
other crawl  through  the  hole  into  the  pen.  ^'Once  in,  for 
ever  in,"  for  they  never  think  of  putting  their  heads  down 
to  crawl  out  again. 

Deer  were  also  very  abundant,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
but  more  or  less  of  them  were  seen  in  and  about  the  clearings. 
But  little  skill  was  required  in  killing  them,  the  principal 
qualification  being  a  steady  nerve.  During  the  hot  days 
in  the  summer,  when  the  mosquitoes  and  the  gnats  were 
troublesome,  the  deer  would  resort  to  the  streams  and  ponds 
of  water  during  the  night  to  get  rid  of  their  tormentois. 
Here  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter,  who,  in 
his  canoe,  with  a  torch  at  the  bow,  would  row  noiselessly 
about.  The  deer,  seeing  the  light,  v/ould  remain,  as  it 
were,  entranced,  presenting  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the 
hunter  two  small  bright  globes  of  light,  between  which  the 
fatal  bullet  was  sure  to  be  lodged.  Another  mode  of  hunt- 
ing the  deer,  which  frequently  occasioned  rare  sport,  was 
by  watching  for  them  on  their  "  run-ways,"  and  shooting 
them  down  as  they  passed.  One  or  two  persons  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  "  run- way,"  while  others,  with  the  hounds, 
would  scour  the  woods  to  scare  up  the  deer.  Whenever  one 
was  started,  it  would  invariably  make  for  the  "  run- way," 
the  hounds  and  the  men  or  boys  following  in  hot  pursuit. 
Rarely,  indeed,  was  it  the  case  that  he  was  successful  in 
running  the  gantlet,  but  usually  fell  a  victim  to  his  ruth- 
less pursuers.  A  laughable  incident  occurred  at  one  of 
these  hunts,  which  is  too  good  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 
A  young  man  came  from  an  Eastern  city  to  visit  his  coun- 
try cousins  at  the  West.  Having  never  seen  a  deer,  and 
being  very  anxious  to  engage  in  a  hunt  before  his  return, 
it  was  soon  arranged  to  have  one.  Proceeding  to  the  for- 
est, the  young  man  was  stationed  on  the  "  run- way,"  with 
strict  instructions  to  shoot  the  deer  when  he  passed.  The 
boys,  with  their  hounds  and  guns,  commenced  scouring  the 
woods.  Soon  the  deep  baying  of  the  hounds  was  heard,  de- 
noting that  the  game  had  been  started.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued.  Suddenly  a  fine  buck 
made  his  appearance,  with  his  noble  antlers  laid  back  japon 
his  shoulders  and  his  white  tail  aloft  in  the  air.  On  he 
sped  past  the  affrighted  youth,  who  stood  with  his  rifle 
cocked,  his  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  the  embodiment  of 
wonder  and  astonishment.  Hard  upon  the  heels  of  the 
deer  came  the  dogs,  and  soon  the  boys,  who,  seeing  their 
cousin  in  this  ludicrous  situation,  asked,  in  amazement, 
"  Why  he  did  not  shoot  the  buck?  "     "Buck!"  said  he;  "I 


haven't  seen  any  buck.  I  only  saw  the  devil  coming  down 
the  hill,  with  a  rocking  chair  on  his  head  and  his  white 
handkerchief  sticking  out  behind."  Wolves  and  bears  were 
more  numerous  than  agreeable.  They  were  very  destruct- 
ive to  the  few  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine  then  in 
the  State.  They  were  caught  in  traps  and  in  dead-falls, 
and  sometimes  wolves  were  inveigled  into  the  folds  with 
the  sheep,  and  captured  in  that  way.  A  large  pen  was 
made  of  poles,  and  so  constructed  that  it  was  narrowed  up 
at  the  top,  leaving  an  opening  only  a  few  feet  square. 
This  afforded  an  easy  ingress  to  the  hungry  wolf,  but  an 
effectual  barrier  to  his  escape.  He  would  thus  be  found  in 
the  morning,  having  done  no  harm,  and  looking  very 
"  sheepish  "  indeed. 

A  novel  mode  of  trapping  the  bear  was  sometimes 
adopted,  which  proved  successful.  A  hollow  tree  was  selected, 
into  which  a  hole  was  cut  of  triangular  shape,  with  the 
acute  angle  at  the  lower  side.  The  hole  was  made  some 
seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  just  large  enough 
for  bruin  to  squeeze  his  head  through.  Inside  of  the  tree, 
some  two  or  three  feet  below  the  hole,  was  suspended  a 
piece  of  meat.  The  bear,  scenting  the  food,  would  climb 
up  the  tree,  and,  in  his  efforts  to  get  at  the  meat,  would  get 
hung  in  the  acute  angle  of  the  hole,  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  extricate  himself. 

Occasionally  a  lynx  was  seen  in  the  swamps  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  but  they  were  extremely  shy,  and  it 
was  rare  indeed  that  one  was  killed.  The  porcupine  was 
more  common;  and  they  proved  very  troublesome  to  the 
hunters'  dogs,  which  would  frequently  return  from  the 
chase  at  night  with  their  mouths  full  of  their  sharp  quills. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine 
are  identical,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  only  point  of  re- 
semblance is  in  their  coat  of  armor,  which  consists  of  long, 
sharp -pointed  quills.  Whenever  these  animals  are  at- 
tacked, they  double  themselves  L.p  into  a  ball,  and  thus  pre- 
sent a  formidable  defense.  Their  quills  are  easily  de- 
tached, but  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  have  the 
power  of  throwing  off  their  quills,  as  some  suppose.  The 
hedgehog  is  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  is  small  in  size, 
and  carnivorous;  whereas  the  porcupine  is  a  native  of  the 
New  W^ofld,  is  about  the  size  of  the  woodchuck,  and  lives  on 
roots,  vegetables  and  wild  fruits.  The  badger  and  the 
fisher  were  occasionally  seen,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
common.  Most  of  these  wild  animals,  like  the  aborigines 
of  the  country,  have  receded  before  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement,  and  but  few  of  them  can  now  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  State." 

BOTANY. 

The  flora  of  the  State  comprise  almost  all  the  orders 
known  in  the  Northern  States.  Of  the  130  orders  rep- 
resented in  Michigan,  fully  107  are  common  in  the 
country  bordering  on  th#  great  lakes.  The  represented 
genera  in  this  locality  are  estimated  at  370,  compris- 
ing no  less  than  850  species.     New  and  beautiful   flow- 
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ers  are  added  annually  to  the  pioneer  garden  beds  of  the 
valley;  wild  flowers  appear  and  fade;  many  beautiful  col- 
ors, well  remembered  by  the  old  settlers,  have  disappeared 
within  the  last  decade,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  nature  is  undergoing  marked  changes. 

The  Forest  and  Shrubbery.— li  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  give  a  botanical  description,  but  merely  brief 
notes  on  the  economical  value  of  the  woods,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  various  indigenous  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament. 

White  Oak — Quercus  Alba.  — This  noble  tree  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  of  the  American  oaks.  The  excel- 
lent properties  of  the  wood  render  it  eminently  valuable 
for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Wherever  strength  and  dura- 
bility are  required,  the  white  oak  stands  in  the  first  rank. 
It  is  employed  in  making  wagons,  coaches  and  sleds;  staves 
and  hoops  of  the  best  quality  for  barrels  and  casks  are  ob- 
tained from  this  tree;  it  is  extensively  used  in  architecture, 
ship  building,  etc.;  vast  quantities  are  used  for  fencing; 
the  bark  is  employed  in  tanning.  The  domestic  consump- 
tion of  this  tree  is  so  great  that  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  preserve  the  young  trees  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
and  to  make  young  plantations  where  the  tree  is  not  found. 
The  white  oak  is  a  graceful  and  ornamental  tree,  and  wor- 
thy of  particular  attention  as  such;  found  abundantly  in 
most  of  the  timbered  districts. 

BuKR  Oak — Q.  Macrocarpa. — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
ornamental  of  our  oaks.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  graceful 
beauty  of  these  trees,  when  not  crowded  or  cramped  in 
their  growth,  but  left  free  to  follow  the  laws  of  their  de- 
velopment. Who  has  not  admired  these  trees  in  our  exten- 
sive burr-oak  openings?  The  large  leaves  are  a  dark  green 
above  and  a  bright  silvery  white  beneath;  which  gives  the 
tree  a  singularly  fine  appearance  when  agitated  by  the  wind. 
The  wood  is  tough,  close-grained,  and  more  durable  than 
the  white  oak,  especially  when  exposed  to  frequent  changes 
of  moisture  and  drying;  did  the  tree  grow  to  the  same 
size,  it  would  be  preferred  for  most  uses.  Abundant  and 
richly  worthy  of  cultivation,  both  for  utility  and  ornament. 
Swamp  White  Oak — Q.  Bicolor. — Is  a  valuable  and  or- 
namental tree,  not  quite  so  large  or  as  common  as  the  burr 
oak.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  durable,  splits  freely  and 
is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in  wet,  swampy  grounds,  where 
it  will  thrive. 

Post  Oak — Q.  Obtusiloba — Is  a  scraggy,  small  tree, 
found  sparingly  in  this  State.  The  timber  is  durable,  and 
makes  good  fuel.      Not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Swamp  Chestnut  Oak — Q.  Prinus. — This  species  of 
chestnut  oak  is  a  large,  graceful  tree;  wood  rather  open- 
grained,  yet  valuable  for  most  purposes  to  which  the  oaks 
are  applied;  makes  the  best  fuel  of  any  of  this  family.  A 
rare  tree.     Worthy  of  cultivation. 

Bed  Oak — Q.  Rubra. — The  red  oak  is  a  well-known,  com- 
mon large  tree.  The  wood  is  course -grained,  and  the  least 
durable  of  the  oaks,  nearly  worthless  for  fuel  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  cultivation,  even  for  ornament. 


Pin  Oak — Q.  Palustris.  — This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
trees  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  The  wood  is  of  little 
value,  except  for  fuel.  The  tree  is  quite  ornamental  and 
should  be  sparingly  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

Shingle  Oak--Q.  Imbricaria. — Is  a  tree  of  medium  size, 
found  sparingly  as  far  north  as  the  upper  lake  region.  It 
is  ornameotal,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  shingles  and  staves. 
Scarlet  Oak — Q.  Coccinea, — This  is  an  ornamental 
tree,  especially  in  autumn,  when  its  leaves  turn  scarlet, 
hence  the  name.     Wood  of  little  value;  common. 

Sugar  Maple — Acer  Saccharium.— This  well-known  and 
noble  tree  is  found  growing  abundantly  in  many  sections  of 
the  State.  The*wood  is  close-grained  and  susceptible  of  a 
beautiful  polish,  which  renders  it  valuable  for  many  kinds 
of  furniture,  more  especially  the  varieties  known  as  bird's- 
eye  and  curled  maples.  The  wood  lacks  the  durability  of 
the  oak;  consequently  is  not  valuable  for  purposes  where  it 
will  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  For  fuel  it  ranks  next  to 
hickory.  The  sugar  manufactured  from  this  tree  affords  no 
inconsiderable  resource  for  the  comfort  and  even  wealth  of 
many  sections  of  the  Northern  States,  especially  those  newly 
settled,  where  it  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  procure 
their  supply  from  a  distance.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it 
stands  almost  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue.  The  foliage  is 
beautiful,  compact,  and  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 
It  puts  forth  its  yellow  blossoms  early,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  leaves  change  in  color  and  show  the  most  beautiful  tints 
of  red  and  yellow  long  before  they  fall.  Worthy  of  espe- 
cial attention  for  fuel  and  ornament,  and  well  adapted  to 
street-planting. 

Red  Maple — A.  Rubrum. — Is  another  fine  maple  of 
more  rapid  growth  than  the  foregoing  species.  With  wood 
rather  lighter,  but  quite  as  valuable  for  cabinet  work — for 
fuel  not  quite  so  good.  The  young  trees  bear  transplanting 
even  better  than  other  maples.  Though  highly  ornamen- 
tal, this  tree  hardly  equals  the  first- named  species.  It  puts 
forth,  in  early  spring,  its  scarlet  blossoms  before  a  leaf  has 
yet  appeared.     Well  adapted  to  street- pi  anting. 

Mountain  Maple — A.  Spicatum.  — Is  a  small  branching 
tree,  or  rather  shrub,  found  growing  in  clumps.  Not  wor- 
thy of  much  attention. 

Silver  Maple — A.  Dasycarpum. — This  is  a  common 
tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  streams,  especially  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State;  grown  largely  for  ornament,  yet 
for  the  purpose  it  is  the  least  valuable  of  the  maples.  The 
branches  are  long  and  straggling,  and  so  brittle  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  winds. 

Box  Maple — Negundo  Aceroides. — This  tree  is  fre- 
quently called  box  elder.  It  is  of  a  rapid  growth  and  quite 
ornamental.  The  wood  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts,  but 
is  good  fuel.     Should  be  culti\^ated. 

White  ^iM—Ulmus  Americana. — This  large  and  grace- 
ful tree  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  orna- 
mental deciduous  trees.  Its  widespreading  branches  and 
long,  pendulous  branchlets  form  a  beautiful  and  conspicu- 
ous head.     It  grows  rapidly,  is  free  from  disease  and  the 
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destructive  attacks  of  insects,  will  thrive  on  most  soils,  and 
for  planting  along  streets,  in  public  grounds  or  lawns,  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  American  tree.  The  wood  is  but  little 
used. 

Slippeky  Elm — V.  Fulva, — This  smaller  and  less  orna- 
mental species  is  also  coDgmon.  The  wood,  however,  is 
much  more  valuable  than  the  white  elm,  being  durable  and 
splitting  readily.  It  makes  excellent  rails,  and  is  much 
used  for  the  frame  work  of  buildings;    valuable  for  fuel. 

Wild  Black  Chekey — Cerasiis  Serotina. — This  large  and 
beautiful  species  of  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
American  trees.  The  wood  is  compact,  iine-grained  and  of 
a  brilliant  reddish  color,  not  liable  to  warp,  or  shrink  and 
swell  with  atmospheric  changes;  extensively  employed  by 
cabinet-makers  for  every  species  of  furnishing.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly durable,  hence  is  valuable  for  fenciDg,  building, 
etc.  Bichly  deserves  a  place  in  the  lawn  or  timber  plan- 
tation. 

Bird  Cherry — C.  Fennsylvanica. — Is  a  small  Northern 
species,  common  in  the  State  and  worthy  of  cultivation  for 
ornament. 

Choke  Cherry — C.  Virginiana. — This  diminutive  tree 
is  of  little  value,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivation. 

Wild  Plijm — Primus  Americana. — The  common  wild 
plum  when  in  full  bloom  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
small  flowering  trees,  and  as  such  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  fruit  is  rather  agreeable,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  fine 
cultivated  varieties,  which  may  be  engrafted  on  the  wild 
stock  to  the  very  best  advantage.  It  is  best  to  select  small 
trees  and  work  them  on  the  roots.  The  grafts  should  be 
inserted  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Hackberry — Celtus  Occidentalis. — This  is  an  ornamen- 
tal tree  of  medium  size;  wood  hard,  close-grained  and 
elastic;  makes  the  best  of  hoops,  whip- stalks  and  thills  for 
carriage.  The  Indians  formerly  made  great  use  of  the 
hackberry  wood  for  their  bows.  A  tree  worthy  of  a  limited 
share  of  attention. 

American  Linden  or  Basswood — Tilia  Americana.— Is 
one  of  the  finest  ornamental  trees  for  public  grounds, 
parks,  etc.,  but  will  not  thrive  where  the  roots  are  exposed 
to  bruises;  for  this  reason  it  is  not  adapted  to  planting 
along  the  streets  of  populous  towns.  The  wood  is  light 
and  tough,  susceptible  uf  being  bent  to  almost  any  curve; 
durable  if  kept  from  the  weather;  takes  paint  well,  and  is 
considerably  used  in  the  arts;  for  fuel  it  is  of  little  value. 
This  tree  will  flourish  in  almost  any  moderately  rich,  damp 
soil;  bears  transplanting  well;  can  be  propagated  readily 
from  layers. 

White  Thorn — Crataegus  Coccinea^  and  Dotted  Thorn 
— C.  Punctata. — These  two  species  of  thorn  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  rich  bottom  lands.  When  in  bloom  they 
are  beautiful,  and  should  be  cultivated  for  ornament.  The 
wood  is  remarkably  compact  and  hard,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  small  size  of  the  tree,  would  be  valuable. 

Crab  Apple — Pyrus  Goronaria. — This  common  small  tree 
is  attractive  when  covered  with  its  highly  fragrant  rose-col- 


ored blossoms.  Wood  hard,  fine,  compact  grain,  but  the 
tree  is  too  small  for  the  wood  to  be  of  Diuch  practical  value. 
Well  worthy  of  a  place  in  extensive  grounds. 

Mountain  Ash — P.  Americana. — This  popular  ornament 
to  our  yards  is  found  growing  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  as  far  south  as  43  degrees.    The  wood  is  useless. 

White  Ash — Fraxiniis  Acuminata. — Is  a  large,  interest- 
ing tree,  which  combines  utility  with  beauty  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  wood  possesses  strength,  suppleness  and  elas- 
ticity, which  renders  it  valuable  for  a  great  variety  of  uses. 
It  is  extensively  employed  in  carriage  manufacturing;  for 
various  agricultural  implements;  is  esteemed  superior  to 
any  other  wood  for  oars;  excellent  for  fuel.  The  white  ash 
grows  rapidly,  and  in  open  ground  forms  one  of  the  most 
lovely  trees  that  is  to  be  found.  The  foliage  is  clean  and 
handsome,  and  in  autumn  turns  from  its  bright  green  to  a 
violet  purple  hue,  which  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of 
our  autumnal  sylvan  scenery.  It  is  richly  deserving  our 
especial  care  and  protection,  and  will  amply  repay  all  labor 
and  expense  bestowed  on  its  cultivation. 

Black  Ash — J^^  Sambucifolia. — This  is  another  tall, 
graceful  and  well-known  species  of  ash.  The  wood  is  used 
for  making  baskets,  hoops,  etc.;  when  thoroughly  dry 
affords  a  good  article  of  fuel.  ■  Deserves  to  be  cultivated 
in  low,  rich,  swampy  situations,  where  more  useful  trees 
will  not  thrive. 

Black  Walnut—  Juglans  Nigra. — This  giant  of  the  rich 
alluvial  bottom  lands  claims  special  attention  for  its  valu- 
able timber.  It  is  among  the  most  durable  and  beautiful 
of  American  woods;  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish;  not  lia- 
ble to  shrink  and  swell  by  heat  and  moisture  It  is  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  cabinet-makers  for  every  variety  of 
furniture.  Walnut  forks  are  frequently  found  which  rival 
in  richness  and  beauty  the  far-famed  mahogany.  This  tree, 
in  favorable  situations,  grows  rapidly;  is  highly  ornamen- 
tal and  produces  annually  an  abundant  crop  of  nuts. 

Butternut — J.  Cinerea. — This  species  of  walnut  is  not 
as  valuable  as  the  above,  yet  for  its  beauty,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  its  wood,  it  should  claim  a  small  portion  of  atten- 
tion. The  wood  is  rather  soft  for  most  purposes  to  which 
it  might  otherwise  be  applied.  When  grown  near  streams, 
or  on  moist  sidehills,  it  produces  regularly  an  ample  crop 
of  excellent  nuts.     It  grows  rapidly. 

Shell-Bark  Hickory — Carya  Alba. — This,  the  largest 
and  finest  of  American  hickories,  grows  abundantly 
throughout  the  State.  Hickory  wood  possesses  probably 
the  greatest  strength  and  tenacity  of  any  of  our  indige- 
nous trees,  and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  and  lacks 
durability.  For  fuel,  the  shell- bark  hickory  stands  unriv- 
aled. ■  The  tree  is  ornamental  and  produces  every  alternate 
year  an  ample  crop  of  the  best  of  nuts. 

Shag-Bark  Hickory — C.  Inclata. — Is  a  magnificent  tree, 
the  wood  of  which  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  above.  The 
nuts  are  large,  thick- shelled  and  coarse,  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  C.  alba.     A  rare  tree  here;  abaaiaafc  farthar  sDath 
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Pignut  Hickory — C.  Glabra. — This  species  possesses  all 
the  bad  and  but  few  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  shell  bark. 
The  nuts  are  smaller  and  not  so  good.  The  tree  should  be 
preserved  and  cultivated  in  common  with  the  shell-bark. 
Not  abundant. 

BiTTERNUT — C.  Amara.  —Is  an  abundant  tree,  valuable 
for  fuel,  but  lacking  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  pre- 
ceding species.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  ornamental  as  any 
of  the  hickories. 

Eed  Beech— i^'agt^s  Ferruginea. — This  is  a  common 
tree,  with  brilliant,  shining,  light-green  leaves,  and  long, 
flexible  branches.  It  is  highly  ornamental  and  should  be 
cultivated  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  useful  wood, 
which  is  tough,  close-grained  and  compact.  It  is  much 
used  for  plane-stocks,  tool  handles,  etc.,  and  as  an  article 
of  fuel  is  nearly  equal  to  the  maple. 

"Water  Beech — Carpinus  Americana. — Is  a  small  tree, 
called  hornbeam  by  many.  The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  compact,  but  the  small  size  of  the  tree  renders  it  almost 
useless. 

Iron  Wood — Ostrya  Virginica. — This  small  tree  is  found 
disseminated  throughout  most  of  the  woodlands.  Ifc  is,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  ornamental,  but  of  remarkably  slow 
growth.  The  wood  possesses  valuable  properties,  being 
heavy  and  strong,  as  the  name  would  indicate;  yet,  from  its 
small  size,  ifc  is  of  little  use. 

Balsam  Poplar — Popidus  Candicans. — This  tree  is  of 
medium  size,  and  is  known  by  several  names — Wild  Balm 
of  Gilead,  cotfconwood,  etc.  It  growls  in  moist,  sandy  soil 
on  river  bottoms.  It  has  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves,  which 
turn  a  fine  yellow  after  the  autumn  frosts.  It  grows  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  of  our  trees;  can  be  transplanted 
with  entire  success  when  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
and  makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree— the  most  ornamental  of 
poplars.     The  wood  is  soft,  spongy  and  nearly  useless. 

Quaking  Aspen  —  P.  Tremuloides. — Is  a  well-known 
small  tree.  It  is  rather  ornamental,  but  scarcely  worth  cul- 
tivating. 

Large  Aspen — P.  Grandidentata. — Is  the  largest  of  our 
poplars.  It  frequently  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  and  one-half  feet.  The 
wood  is  soft,  easily  split  and  used  for  frame  buildings.  It 
is  the  most  durable  of  our  poplars. 

Cottonwood — P.  Monolifera. — This  is  the  largest  of  all 
our  poplars;  abundant  along  the  rivers.  The  timber  is 
of  but  little  use  in  the  arts. 

Sycamore  or  Buttonwood — Plantaniis  Occidentalis. — 
This,  the  largest  and  most  majestic  of  our  trees,  is  found 
growing  only  on  the  rich  alluvial  river  bottoms.  The  tree 
is  readily  known,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  its 
whitish,  smooth  branches.  The  foliage  is  large  and  beauti- 
ful, and  the  tree  one  of  the  most  ornamental  known.  The 
wood  speedily  decays,  and,  when  sawed  into  lumber,  warps 
badly;  on  these  accounts  it  is  but  little  used,  although  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  finish.  As  an  article  of  fuel  it  is  of  infe- 
rior merit. 


Canoe  BmcB.—BetiilaPapyracea.—ls  a  rather  elegant 
and  interesting  tree.  It  grows  abundantly  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  State.  The  w^ood  is  of  a  fine  glossy  grain,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  good  finish,  but  lacks  durability  and  strength, 
and,  therefore,  is  but  little  used  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
For  fuel,  it  is  justly  prized.  It  bears  transplanting  wdthout 
difficulty.  The  Indians  manufacture  their  celebrated  bark 
canoes  from  the  bark  of  this  tree. 

Cherry  Birch— .B.  Le^^ia. —This  is  a  rather  large,  hand- 
some tree,  growing  along  streams.  Leaves  and  bark  fra- 
grant. Wood  fine-grained,  rose-colored;  used  largely  by  the 
cabinet-makers. 

Yellow  Birch— ^.  Lutea.— This  beaatiful  tree  occasion- 
ally attains  a  large  size.  It  is  highly  ornamental,  and  is  of 
value  for  fuel;  but  is  less  prized  than  the  preceding  species 
for  cabinet  work. 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree — Gymnocladus  Canadensis. — 
This  singularly  beautiful  tree  is  only  found  sparingly,  and 
on  rich  alluvial  lands.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  of 
a  rosy  hue;  is  exceedingly  durable  and  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing. 

June  Berry — Amelanchier  Canadensis. —  Is  a  small  tree 
which  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  our  woods  in  early 
spring,  at  which  time  it  is  in  full  bloom.  The  w^ood  is  of 
no  particular  value,  and  the  tree  interesting  only  when  cov- 
ered with  its  white  blossoms. 

White  Pine— Pmtts  >S^?'oZi^s.— This  in  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  pines.  The  wood  is  soft, 
free  from  resin  and  works  easily.  It  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  mechanical  arts.  It  is  found  in  great  profu- 
sion in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State.  This  species  is 
readily  known  by  the  leaves  being  in  fives.  It  is  highly 
ornamental,  but,  in  common  with  all  pines,  will  hardly  bear 
transplanting.     Only  small  plants  should  be  moved. 

Norway  or  Eed  Pine— P.  Resinosa,  and  Yellow  Pine— 
P.  Mitis.— These  are  two  large  trees,  but  little  inferior  in 
size  to  the  white  pine.  The  wood  contains  more  resin,  and 
is  consequently  more  durable.  The  leaves  of  both  these 
species  are  in  twos.  Yast  quantities  of  lumber  are  yearly 
manufactured  from  these  two  varieties  and  the  white  pine. 
The  extensive  pineries  of  the  State  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. 

Shrub  Pine— P.  Banksiana.— Is  a  small,  low  tree;  only 
worthy  of  notice  here  for  the  ornamental  shade  it  produces. 
It  is  found  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  State. 

Balsam  Fir —A5ies  ^aLsamea.— This  beautiful  evergreen 
is  multii^lied  to  a  great  extent  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  it  grows  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height.  The 
wood  is  of  but  little  value.  The  balsam  of  fir,  or  Canadian 
balsam,  is  obtained  from  this  tree. 

Double  Spruce— A.  Nigra.  — This  grows  in  the  same 
localities  with  the  balsam  fir,  and  assumes  the  same  pyra- 
midal form,  but  is  considerably  larger.  The  wood  is  light 
and  possesses  considerable  strength  and  elasticity,  which 
renders  it  one  of  the  best  materials  for  yards  and  top-masts 
for  shipping.     It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  ornament. 
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Hemlock — A.  Canadensis. — The  hemlock  is  the  largest 
of  the  genus.  It  is  gracefully  ornamental,  *but  the  wood  is 
of  little  value.  The  bark  is  extensively  employed  in  tan- 
ning. 

Tamarack  —  Larix  Americana. — This  beautiful  tree 
grows  abundantly  in  swampy  situations  throughout  the 
State  It  is  not  quite  an  evergreen.  It  drops  its  leaves  in 
winter,  but  quickly  recovers  them  in  the  early  spring.  The 
wood  is  remarkably  durable  and  valuable  for  a  variety  of 
uses.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  and  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  peaty  situations  where  other  trees  would  not 
thrive. 

Arbor  Vit^ — Thuja  Occidentalis. — This  tree  is  called 
the  white  or  flat  cedar.  It  grows  abundantly  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  The  wood  is  durable,  furnishing  better  fence 
posts  than  any  other  tree,  except  the  red  cedar.  Shingles 
and  staves  of  a  superior  quality  are  obtained  from  these 
trees.  A  beautiful  evergreen  hedge  is  made  from  the 
young  plants,  which  bear  transplanting  better  than  most 
evergreens.  It  will  grow  on  most  soils  if  sufficiently 
damp. 

Red  Cedar — Juniperiis  Virginiana. — Is  a  well-known 
tree  that  furnishes  those  celebrated  fence  posts  that  "  last 
forever."  The  wood  is  highly  fragrant,  of  a  rich  red  color, 
and  fine-grained;  hence  it  is  valuable  for  a  great  variety  of 
uses.     It  should  be  extensively  cultivated. 

Dwarf  Juniper — J.  Sahina. — This  a  low  trailing  shrub. 
Is  considerably  prized  for  ornament.  Especially  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  large  grounds. 

Sassafras — Sassafras  Officinale. — Is  a  small  tree  of  fine 
appearance,  with  fragrant  leaves  and  bark.  Should  be  cul- 
tivated. 

Willows. — There  are  many  species  of  willows  growing 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  several  of  which  are  worthy  of 
cultivation  near  streams  and  ponds. 

White  Willow — Salix  alba. — Is  a  fine  tree,  often  reach- 
ing sixty  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  makes  the 
best  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gun  powder,  Grows 
fapidly. 

Black  Willow — S,  Nigra. — This  is  also  a  Une  tree,  but 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  foregoing.  It  is  used  for  similar 
purposes. 

There  are  many  shrubs  and  vines  indigenous  to  the  State 
worthy  of  note.  I  shall,  however,  call  attention  to  only  a 
few  of  the  best. 

Dogwoods. — There  are  several  species  found  in  our  forests 
and  thickets.  All  are  ornamental  when  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  white  blossoms.  I  would  especially  recommend  Corns 
sericea,  C.  stolonifera,  C.  paniculata  and   C.   alternifolia. 


All  these  will  repay  the  labor  of  transplanting  to  ornamen- 
tal grounds. 

Viburnums. — These  are  very  beautiful.  We  have  Vibur- 
num lentago,  V,  prunifolium,  V,  nudum,  V.  dentatum,  V. 
pubescens,  V.  acerifoUum,  V.  pauciflorum  and  V.  opulus. 
The  last  is  known  as  the  cranberry  tree,  and  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful shrub  when  in  bloom,  and  also  when  covered  with  its 
red,  acid  fruit.  The  common  snow-ball  tree  is  a  cultivated 
variety  of  the  V.  opulus. 

Yv^iTCH  Hazel — Hamamelis  Virginica. — Is  an  interest- 
ing tall  shrub  that  flowers  late  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
are  falling,  and  matures  the  fruit  the  next  summer.  It  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  receives. 

Burning  Bush — Euonymus  atropurpureus. — This  fine 
shrub  is  called  the  American  strawberry,  and  is  exceedingly 
beautiful  when  covered  with  its  load  of  crimson  fruit,  which 
remains  during  winter. 

Sumach — Rhus  typkina. — Is  a  tall  shrub,  well  known, 
but  seldom  cultivated.  When  well  grown,  it  is  orDamental 
and  well  adapted  to  planting  in  clumps. 

Hop  Tree — Ptclea  irifoliata. — This  is  a  showy  shrub 
with  shining  leaves,  which  should  be  cultivated.  Common 
in  rich,  alluvial  ground. 

Bladder  Xut — Staphylea  trifolia. — Is  a  fine,  upright, 
showy  shrub,  found  sparingly  all  over  the  State;  is  orna- 
mental, with  greenish  striped  branches  and  showy  leaves. 

VINES. 

Virginia  Creeper — Ampelopsis  quinquefoUa. — This  is  a 
noble  vine,  climbing  extensively  by  disc-bearing  tendrils,  so 
well  known  as  to  require  no  eulogy.  Especially  beautiful 
in  its  fall  colors. 

Bitter  Sweet — -Celastrus  scandens. — ^Is  a  stout  twining 
vine,  which  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  grounds.  In  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  it  is  noticeable  for  its  bright  fruit. 
Common, 

Yellow  Honeysuckle — Lonicera  flava. — Is  a  fine  native 
vine,  which  is  found  climbing  over  tall  shrubs  and  trees. 
Ornamental.  There  are  several  other  species  of  honey- 
suckle; none,  however,  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Frost  Grape  —  Vitce  cordifoUa. — This  tall-growing  vine 
has  deliciously  sweet  blossoms,  which  perfume  the  air  for  a 
great  distance  around.  For  use  as  a  screen,  this  hardy 
species  will  be  found  highly  satisfactory. 

The  list  might  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  shrub- 
beries of  Upper  and  Lower  Michigan  present  to  the  botan- 
ist thousands  of  varieties;  while  to  him  and  to  the  herbal- 
ist the  grasses,  lichens  and  flowers  offer  an  exhaustless 
subject  for  study. 
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THE   MOUND-BUILDERS. 


A    NTIQUAKIANS  have  ascribed  to  the  Mound- Builders 


J±. 


varied  origins,  and,  though  their  divergence  of  opin- 


ion may  for  a  time  seem  incompatible  with  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  and  tend  to  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
no  doubt  whatever,  may  exist  as  to  the  comparative  accu- 
racy of  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  few  of  the  investigators. 
Like  the  vexed  questions  of  the  Pillar  Towers  and  Garden 
Beds,  it  has  caused  much  speculation,  and  elicited  opinions 
from  so  many  antiquarians,  ethnologists  and  travelers,  that 
little  remains  to  be  known  of  the  pre-bistoric  peoples  of 
America.  That  this  continent  is  co- existent  with  the  world 
of  the  ancients  cannot  be  questioned.  Every  investigation 
made  under  the  auspices  of  modern  civilization  confirms 
the  fact,  and  leaves  no  channel  open  through  which  the 
skeptic  can  escape  the  thorough  refutation  of  his  opinions. 
China,  with  its  numerous  living  testimonials  of  anti([uity, 
with  its  ancient,  though  limited,  literature,  and  its  Babel - 
ish  superstitions,  claims  a  continuous  history  from  antedi- 
luvian times;  but,  although  its  continuity  may  be  denied 
with  every  just  reason,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  a  hieroglyphic  record  of  its  history  prior  to 
1656  Anno  Mundi,  since  many  traces  of  its  early  settlement 
survive  the  deluge,  and  became  sacred  objects  of  the  first 
historical  epoch.  This  very  survival  of  a  record,  such  as 
that  of  which  the  Chinese  boast,  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  designs  of  a  God  who  made  and  ruled  the  universe;  bat 
that  an  antediluvian  people  inhabited  this  continent  will 
not  be  claimed;  because  it  is  not  probable,  though  it  maybe 
possible,  that  a  settlement  in  a  land  which  may  be  considered 
a  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  was  effected  by  the  imme- 
diate followers  of  the  first  progenitors  of  the  human  race. 
Therefore,  on  entering  the  study  of  the  ancient  people  who 
raised  these  tumulous  monuments  over  large  tracts  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  just  sufficient  to  wander  back  to  that 
time  when  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  t  wung  open  to 
hurl  destruction  on  a  wicked  world;  and  in  doing  so,  the 
intpiry  must  be  based  on  legendary,  or  rather  upon  many 
circumstantial  evidences  ;  for,  so  far  as  written  narrative 
extends,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  movement  of  peo- 
ple so  far  east  resulted  in  a  western  settlement. 

The  First  Immigration. — The  first  and  most  probable 
sources  in  which  the  origin  of  the  Builders  must  be  sought 
are  those  countries  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
which  doubtless  at  that  time  stretched  far  beyond,  its  pres- 
ent limits,  and  presented,  a  continuous  shore  from  Lapatka 
to  Point  Cambodia,  holding  a  population  comparatively 
civilized,  and  all  professing  some  elementary  form  of  Bud- 
dhism of  later  days.     Those  peoples,  like  the  Chinese  of  the 


present,  were  bound  to  live  at  home,  and  probably  observed 
that  law  until  after  the  confusion  of  languages  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  builders  of  Babel,  in  1757  A.  M. ;  but  sub- 
sequently, within  the  following  century,  the  old  Mongo- 
lians, like  the  new,  crossed  the  great  ocean  in  the  very  paths 
taken  by  the  present  representatives  of  the  rare^  arrived  on 
the  same  shores,  which  now  extend  a  very  questionable  hos- 
pitality to  them,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  colonization 
of  the  country  south  and  east,  while  the  Caucasian  race  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  movement  of  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion over  what  may  -be  justly  termed  the  western  extension 
of  Asia,  and  both  peoples,  growing  stalwart  under  the 
change,  attained  a  m^oral  and  physical  eminence  to  which 
they  never  could  lay  claim  under  the  tropical  sun  which 
shed  its  beams  upon  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

That  mysterious  people,  who,  like  the  Brahmins  of  to- 
day, worshiped  some  transitory  deity,  and,  in  after  years, 
evidently  embraced  the  idealization  of  Buddhism,  as 
preached  in  Mongolia  early  in  the  thirty-fifth  century  of 
the  world,  together  with  acquiring  the  learning  of  the 
Confucian  and  Pythagorean  schools  of  the  same  period, 
spread  all  over  the  land,  and,  in  their  numerous  settle- 
ments, erected  these  raths,  or  mounds,  and  sacrificial  al- 
tars, whereon  they  received  their  periodical  visiting  gods, 
surrendered  their  bodies  to  natural  absorption  or  annihila- 
tion, and  watched  for  the  return  of  some  transmigrated  soul, 
the  while  adoring  the  universe,  which,  with  beings,  they 
believed  would  be  eternally  existent.  They  possessed  re- 
ligious orders  corresponding,  in  external  show  at  least, 
with  the  Essenes,  or  Theraputse,  of  the  pre-Christian  and 
Christian  epochs,  and  to  the  reformed  Theraputse,  or  monks, 
of  the  present.  Every  memento  of  their  coming  and  their 
stay  which  has  descended  to  us  is  an  evidence  of  their  civ- 
ilized condition.  The  free  copper  found  within  the  tumu- 
li ;  the  open  veins  of  the  Superior  and  Iron  Mountain  cop- 
per mines,  with  all  the  modus  operandi  of  ancient  mining, 
such  as  ladders,  levers,  chisels  and  hammer-heads,  discov- 
ered by  the  French  explorers  of  the  Northwest  and  Missis- 
sippi, are  conclusive  proofs  that  those  pre-historic  people 
were  highly  civilized,  and  that  many  flourishing  colonies 
were  spread  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  while  yet  the 
mammoth,  the  mastodon,  and  a  hundred  other  animals,  now 
only  known  by  their  gigantic  fossil  remains,  guarded  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  continent,  as  it  were,  against  supposed 
invasions  of  the  Tower-Builders,  who  went  west  from  Ba- 
bel; while  yet  the  beautiful  isles  of  the  Antilles  formed  an 
integral  portion  of  this  continent;  long  years  before  the  Eu- 
ropean Northmen  dreamed  of  setting  forth  to  the  discovery 
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of  Greenland  and  tlie  Northern  isles,  and  certainly  at  a 
time  when  all  that  portion  of  America  north  of  45°  was  an 
ice- encumbered  waste. 

Within  the  last  few  years^  great  advances  have  been 
made  toward  the  discovery  of  antiquities,  whether  pertain- 
ing to  remains  of  organic  or  inorganic  nature.  Together 
with  many  small  but  telling  relics  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  the  fossils  of  pre-historic  animals  have  been 
unearthed  from  end  to  end  of  the  land,  and  in  districts, 
too,  long  pronounced  by  geologists  of  some  repute  to  be 
without  even  a  vestige  of  vertebrate  fossils.  Among  the  col- 
lected souvenirs  of  an  age  about  which  so  very  little  is 
known  are  twenty-five  vertebrae  averaging  thirteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  three  vertebrae,  ossified  together,  measur- 
•  ing  nine  cubical  feet;  a  thigh-bone  five  feet  long  by  twenty- 
eight  in  diameter,  and  the  shaft  fourteen  by  eight  inches 
thick,  the  entire  lot  weighing  600  pounds.  These  fossils 
are  presumed  to  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  period,  when  the 
dinosaur  roamed  over  the  country  from  east  to  west,  deso- 
lating the  villages  of  the  people.  This  animal  is  said  to 
be  sixty  feet  long,  and,  when  feeding  in  cypress  and  palm 
forests,  to  extend  himself  eighty-five  feet,  so  that  he  may 
devour  the  budding  tops  ot  those  great  trees.  Other  efforts 
in  this  direction  may  lead  to  great  results,  and  culminate 
probably  in  the  discovery  of  a  tablet,  engraven  by  some 
learned  Mound-Builder,  describing,  in  the  ancient  hiero- 
glyphics of  China,  all  those  men  and  beasts  whose  history  ex- 
cites so  much  speculation.  The  identity  of  the  Mound- 
Builders  with  the  Mongolians  might  lead  us  to  hope  for 
such  a  consummation;  nor  is  it  beyond  the  range  of  proba- 
bility, particularly  in  this  practical  age,  to  find  the  future 
of  some  industrious  antiquarian  requited  by  the  upheaval  of 
a  tablet  written  in  the  Tartar  characters  of  1,700  years  ago, 
bearing  on  a  subject  which  can  now  be  treated  only  on  a 
purely  circumstantial  basis. 

The  Second  Immigration  may  have  begun  a  few  centuries 
prior  to  the  Chiistian  era,  and,  unlike  the  former  expedi- 
tion or  expeditions,  to  have  traversed  Kortheastern  Asia  to 
its  Arctic  confines,  and  then  east  to  the  narrow  channel 
now  known  as  Behring's  Straits,  which  they  crossed,  and, 
sailing  up  the  unchanging  Yukon,  settled  under  the  shadow 
of  Mt.  St.  Elias  for  many  years,  and,  pushing  south,  com- 
mingled with  their  countrymen,  soon  acquiring  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  descendants  of  the  first  colonists.  Chinese 
chronicles  tell  of  such  a  people,  who  went  north,  and  were 
never  heard  of  more.  Circumstances  conspire  to  render 
that  particular  colony  the  carrier  of  a  new  religious  faith, 
and  of  an  alphabetic  system  of  representative  character  to 
the  old  colonists,  and  they,  doubtless,  exercised  a  most  ben- 
eficial influence  in  other  respects;  because  the  influx  of  im- 
migrants of  such  culture  as  were  the  Chinese,  even  of  that 
remote  period,  must  necessarily  bear  very  favorable  results, 
not  only  in  ^bringing  in  reports  of  their  travels,  but  also 
accounts  from  the  fatherlaod  bearing  on  the  latest  events. 
With  the  idea  of  a  second  and  important  exodus  there 
are  many  theorists  united,  one  of  whom  says:     "  It  is  now 


the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
America  passed  over  from  Asia  through  these  straits. " 

The  Esquimaux  of  North  America,  the  Samoieds  of  Asia, 
and  the  Laplanders  of  Europe,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  family;  and  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
aflinity  which  exists  in  their  languages.  The  researches  of 
Humboldt  have  traced  the  Mexicans  to  the  vicinity  of  Beh- 
ring's Straits;  whence  it  is  conjectured  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  Peruvians  and  other  tribes,  came  originally  from 
Asia,  and  were  the  Hurignoos,  who  are,  in  the  Chinese  an- 
nals, said  to  have  emigrated  under  Puno,  and  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  north  of  Siberia. 

Since  this  theory  is  accepted  by  most  antiquarians, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  discovery  of 
what  may  be  called  an  overland  route  to  what  was  then 
considered  an  eastern  extension  of  that  country  which  is  now 
known  as  the  "Celestial  Empire,"  many  caravans  of  emi- 
grants passed  to  their  new  homes  in  the  land  of  illimitable 
possibilities  until  the  way  became  a  well-marked  trail  over 
which  the  Asiatic  might  travel  forward,  and,  having  once 
entered  the  Elysian  fields,  never  entertained  an  idea  of  re- 
turning. Thus,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  tide  of 
immigration  poured  in,  until  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  banks  of  the  great  inland  rivers  became  hives  of  busy 
industry.  Magnificent  cities  and  monuments  were  raised 
at  the  bidding  of  the  tribal  leaders,  and  populous  settle- 
ments, centered  with  happy  villages,  sprang  up  everywhere 
in  manifestation  of  the  power  and  wealth  and  knowledge  of 
the  people.  The  colonizing  Caucasian  of  the  historic  pe- 
riod walked  over  this  great  country  on  the  very  ruins  of  a 
civilization  which,  a  thousand  years  before,  eclipsed  all 
that  of  which  he  could  boast.  He  walked  through  the  wil- 
derness of  the  West,  over  buried  treasures  hidden  under 
the  accumulated  growth  of  nature,  nor  rested  until  he  saw, 
with  great  surprise,  the  remains  of  ancient  pyramids  and 
temples  and  cities,  larger  and  evidently  more  beautiful 
than  ancient  Egypt  could  bring  forth  after  its  long  years 
of  uninterrupted  history.  The  pyramids  resemble  those  of 
Egypt  in  exterior  form,  and  in  some  instances  are  of  larger 
dimensions.  The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  square,  having 
each  side  of  its  base  1,335  feet  in  length,  and  its  height 
about  172  feet.  Another  pyramid,  situated  in  the  north  of 
Yera  Cruz,  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  highly  polished 
porphyry,  and  bears  upon  its  front  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
and  curious  sculpture.  Each  side  of  its  square  base  is 
eighty- two  feet  in  length,  and  a  flight  of  fifty  seven  steps 
conducts  to  its  summit,  which  is  sixty-five  feet  in  height. 
The  ruins  of  Palenque  are  said  to  extend  twenty  miles 
along  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  and  the  remains  of  an  Aztec 
city  near  the  banks  of  the  River  Gila  are  spread  over  more 
than  a  square  league.  Their  literature  consisted  of  hiero- 
glyphics; but  their  arithmetical  knowledge  did  not  extend 
further  than  their  calculations  by  the  aid  of  grains  of  corn. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  varied  accomplishments — and 
they  were  evidently  many — their  notions  of  religious  duty  led 
to  a  most  demoniac  zeal,  at  once  barbarously  savage  and  f  ero- 
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ciously  cruel.  Each  visiting  god,  instead  of  bringing  new 
life  to  the  people,  brought  death  to  thousands;  and  their 
grotesque  idols,  exposed  to  drown  the  senses  of  the  behold- 
ers in  fear,  wi^ought  wretchedness  rather  than  spiritual  hap- 
piness^ until,  as  some  learned  and  humane  Montezumian 
said,  the  people  never  approached  these  idols  without  fear, 
and  this  fear  was  the  great  animating  principle,  the  great 
religious  motive  power,  which  sustained  the  terrible  relig- 
ion. Their  altars  were  sprinkled  with  blood  drawn  from 
their  own  bodies  in  large  quantities,  and  on  them  thou- 
sands of  human  victims  were  sacrificed  in  honor  of  the  de- 
mons whom  they  worshiped.  The  head  and  heart  of  every 
captive  taken  in  war  were  offered  up  as  a  bloody  sacrifice 
to  the  god  of  battles,  while  the  victorious  legions  feasted  on 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  dead  bodies.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that,  during  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the 
consecration  of  two  of  their  temples,  the  number  of  prison- 
ers offered  up  in  sacrifice  was  12,210;  while  their  own  le- 
gions contributed  voluntary  victims  to  the  terrible  belief  in 
large  numbers.  Nor  did  this  horrible  custom  cease  imme- 
diately after  1521,  when  Cortez  entered  the  imperial  city  of 
the  Montezumas;  for,  on  being  driven  from  it,  all  his  troops 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  native  soldiers  were  subject- 
ed to  the  most  terrible  and  prolonged  suffering  that  could 
be  experienced  in  this  world,  and,  when  about  to  yield  up 
that  spirit  which  is  indestructible,  were  offered  in  sacrifice, 
their  hearts  and  heads  consecrated,  and  the  victors  allowed 
to  feast  on  the  yet  warm  flesh. 

A  reference  is  made  here  to  the  period  when  the  Mon- 
tezumas ruled  over  Mexico,  simply  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  hideous  idolatry  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  Bud- 
dhism of  the  Mound- Builders,  and  doubtless  helped,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  give  victory  to  the  new-comers,  even  as 
the  tenets  of  Mahommetanism  urged  the  ignorant  followers 
of  the  prophet  to  the  conquest  of  great  nations.  It  was  not 
the  faith  of  the  people  who  built  the  mounds  and  the  pyr- 
amids and  the  temples,  and  who,  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  built  the  great  wall  of  jealous  China. 
No ;  rather  was  it  that  terrible  faith  born  of  the  Tartar  vic- 
tory, which  carried  the  great  defenses  of  China  at  the  point 


of  the  javelin  and  hatchet,  which  afterward  marched  to  the 
very  walls  of  Kome,  under  Alaric,  and  spread  over  the  isl- 
ands of  Polynesia  to  the  Pacific  slopes  of  South  America. 

The  Tartars  came  then,  and,  like  the  pure  Mongols  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  rose  to  a  state  of  civili- 
zation bordering  that  attained  by  them.  Here,  for  centu- 
ries, the  sons  of  the  fierce  Tartar  race  continued  to  dwell  in 
comparative  peace,  until  their  all-ruling  empire  took  in  the 
whole  <^ountry  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  peopled 
the  vast  territory  watered  by  the  Amazon  with  a  race  that 
was  destined  to  conquer  all  the  peoples  of  the  Orient,  and 
only  to  fall  before  the  march  of  the  arch-civilizing  Caucas- 
ian. In  course  of  time,  those  fierce  Tartars  pushed  their 
settlements  northward,  and  ultimately  entered  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Mound-Builders,  putting  to  death  all  who  fell 
within  their  reach,  and  causing  the  survivors  of  the  death- 
dealing  invasion  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  hordes  of  this 
semi-barbarous  people  in  the  w^ilds  and  fastnesses  of  the 
North  and  Northwest.  The  beautiful  country  of  the 
Mound-Builders  was  now  in  the  hands  of  savage  invaders, 
the  quiet,  industrious  people  who  raised  the  temples  and 
pyramids  were  gone;  and  the  wealth  of  intelligence  and 
industry,  accumulating  for  ages,  passed  into  the  possession 
of  a  rapacious  horde,  who  could  admire  it  only  so  far  as  it 
offered  objects  for  plunder. 

Even  in  this  the  invaders  were  satisfied,  and  then,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  height  of  their  ambition,  rested  upon 
their  swords  and  entered  upon  the  luxury  and  ease,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  they  were  found  when  the  vanguard  of 
European  civilization  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Mean- 
time, the  Southern  countries  which  these  adventurers  aban- 
doned after  having  completed  their  conquests  in  the  North, 
were  soon  peopled  by  hundreds  of  people,  always  moving 
from  island  to  island,  and  ultimately  halting  amid  the  ruins 
of  villages  deserted  by  those  who,  as  legends  tell,  had 
passed  eastward  but  never  returned;  and  it  would  scarcely 
be  a  matter  for  surrpise  if  those  emigrants  were  found  to 
be  the  progenitors  of  that  race  found  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1532,  and  identical  with  the  Araucanians,  Cuenches  and 
Huiltiches  of  to-dav. 
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THE  INDIANS. 


IT  is  accepted  as  the  truth  by  many  that  the  only  good 
Indian  is  a  dead  Indian.  In  the  olden  history  of  Michi- 
gan, this  saying  might  be  generally  applied.  However, 
the  decaying  race  was  not  without  its  ornaments,  for  beneath 
the  savage  exterior  were  many  warriors  with  hearts  capable 
of  the  most  tender  feeling,  and  ambitions  and  loves  as  true 
as  any  which  now  animate  their  conquerors.  We  must  re- 
member that  here,  for  centuries,  the  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness found  a  land  of  plenty;  that  before  them  came  another 
mysterious  race  to  visit,  to  stay,  to  develop  industries  which 
are  new  to  the  superior  beings  who  have,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  broken  the  hearthstone  and  dispersed  the  olden 
households. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  men  and  events  con- 
nected with  the  Upper  Peninsula  durincy  the  last  century, 
we  will  inquire  into  its  aboriginal  or  pre-historic  period. 
From  years  coeval  with  the  Columbian  era,  the  Indian,  as 
we  know  him,  made  his  presence  known  to  the  decaying 
remnants  of  the  mound-building  race,  who  sought  a  refuge 
on  this  peninsula  from  the  periodical  assaults  of  their  bar- 
baric brethren.  The  origin  of  the  American  Indians  is  a 
subject  which  must  always  interest  and  instruct.  It  is  a 
favorite  with  the  ethnologist,  even  as  it  is  one  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  era  of  their  establish- 
ment as  a  distinct  and  insulated  people  must  be  set  down 
and  credited  to  a  period  immediately  after  the  separation 
of  the  Asiatics,  after  the  confusion  of  language,  and  the 
formation  of  languages.  No  doubt  can  exist,  when  the 
American  Indian  is  regarded  as  of  Asiatic  origin.  The 
fact  is  that  the  full-blood  Indian  of  pioneer  days  was  de- 
scended directly  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  con- 
tinent, or,  in  other  words,  from  the  survivors  of  that  peo- 
ple who,  on  being  driven  from  their  fair  possessions,  re- 
tired to  the  wilderness  in  sorrow,  and  reared  up  their  chil- 
dren under  the  saddening  influences  of  their  unquenchable 
griefs,  bequeathing  them  only  the  habits,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  wild,  cloud-roofed  homes  of  their  exile — a  sul- 
len silence  and  a  rude  moral  code;  leaving  them  ignorant 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  which,  undoubtedly,  marked  the 
period  of  their  prosperity. 

In  after  years,  these  wild  sons  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie  grew  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  yet  minus  even  a 
tradition  to  point  out  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  fathers. 
However,  some  legend  told  them  of  their  present  sufferings, 
of  the  high  station  which  their  progenitors  once  had  held, 
and  of  the  riotous  race  which  now  reveled  in  a  wealth  which 
should  be  theirs.  The  fierce  passions  of  the  savages  were 
aroused,  and,  uniting  their  scattered  bands,  all  marched  in 


silence  upon  the  villages  of  the  Tartars,  driving  them  on- 
ward to  the  capital  of  their  Incas,  and  consigning  their 
homes  to  flames.  Once  in  view  of  the  great  city,  the  hur- 
rying bands  halted^in  surprise.  Tartar  cunning  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  and  offered  to  the  sons  of  their 
former  victims  pledges  of  amity  and  justice — pledges  which 
were  sacredly  observed.  Henceforth,  Mexico  was  open  to 
the  children  of  the  Mound-Builders,  bearing  precisely  the 
same  social  and  commercial  relation  to  them  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  posts  do  to  the  Northwestern  Indians 
of  the  present  day — obtaining  all,  offering  little  in  return. 

The  subjection  of  the  Mongolian  race,  represented  in 
North  America  by  that  branch  to  which  those  Tartars  be- 
longed, seems  to  have  taken  place  about  Hyq  centuries  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards;  while  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  war  of  the  races,  which  resulted  in  the  reduction 
of  those  villages  erected  by  the  Tartar  hordes,  took  place 
between  one  and  two  hundred  years  later.  These  state- 
ments, though  actually  referring  to  events  which,  in  point 
of  time,  are  comparatively  modern,  can  be  substantiated 
only  by  the  fact  that,  about  the  periods  mentioned,  the  dead 
bodies  of  an  unknown  race  of  men  were  washed  upon  the 
European  coasts;  while,  previous  to  that  time,  there  is  no 
account  in  European  annals  of  even  a  vestige  of  trans- Atlan- 
tic humanity  being  transferred  by  ocean  currents  to  the 
shores  of  the  Eastern  world.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  two  dead  bodies,  entirely 
free  from  decomposition,  and  corresponding  with  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  red-man  as  afterward  seen  by 
Columbus,  were  cast  ashore  on  the  Azores — a  circumstance 
which  confirmed  the  great,  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  this 
continent  in  his  belief  that  a  Western  world  and  a  Western 
people  existed  and  awaited  recognition. 

Storm,  flood,  disease,  whisky,  have  created  sad  havoc  in 
the  ranks  of  the  aborigines  since  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  white  man.  Inherent  causes  have  led,  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  the  decimation  of  the  race,  even  more 
than  the  advance  of  civilization,  which  seems  not  to  affect  it 
materially.  In  the  maintenance  of  the  same  number  of  rep- 
resentatives during  three  centuries,  and  its  existence,  in  the 
very  face  of  a  most  unceremonious,  and,  whenever  neces- 
sary, ciniel,  conquest,  the  grand  dispensations  of  the  Unseen 
Ruler  are  demonstrated;  for,  without  the  aborigines,  savage 
and  treacherous  as  they  were,  it  is  possible  that  the  Span- 
ish and  French  explorers  would  have  so  many  natural  diffi- 
culties to  contend  against  that  they  would  surrender  their 
work  in  despair,  and  fly  from  a  continent  which  their  knowl- 
edge, zeal  and  perseverance  gave  to  the  world.      It  cannot 
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be  questioned  that  the  ultimate  resolve  of  Columbus  was 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  Indian  corpses  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  even  as  it  is  conceded  that 
the  existence  of  savages  in  the  interior  led  the  Spanish  and 
French  missionary  priests  from  savage  village  to  village, 
until  the  entire  continent,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Pata- 
gonia, was  known  to  the  civilized  world.  From  such  a 
standpoint,  the  position  of  the  Indian  in  the  economy  of 
the  Divinity  must  be  acknowledged,  and  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  civilization  held  in  high  esteem.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to  learn  that  the  same 
spirit  which  crushed  the  power  of  tyranil^^  at  Yorktown  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world,  would  offer  to  the  remnant  of  a  great  and  an- 
cient race  a  lasting  peace. 

NAMES    OF    INDIAN    TEIBES    IN    THE     NOETHWEST. 

The  names  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  bands  known 
throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  Northern  Wisconsin 
are  as  follows: 


Ainoves=Iowas. 

Assistaeronons==Mascoutins. 

Ayauways=Iowas. 

Bay  Indians=Winnebagoes. 

Brothertowns. 

Bevau-acs=Sioux. 

Bewauacs=Sioux. 

Chippewas=  Sauteurs  =  Ojibbe- 

ways. 
Courterrielles=Ottawas. 
Cynagos=Sinagoux. 
Dacotahs=Sioux. 
Folles  Avoines=Menomonies. 
Foxes=Reynard=Outagamies. 
Gens  de  Feu=Mascoutins. 
Howalis==The    Sioux    name    for 

lowas. 
Hotauke=Sioux  name  for  Win- 

nebagoes. 
Hurons=Wyandots. 
Illinois, 
lowas. 

Isle  aux  Noix=Iilinois. 
Keinouclies. 
Kickapoos. 
Kiskakons. 
Kitchigamick. 
Mascoutins=Gens  de  Feu. 
Makou. 
Makoueone. 


Marameg. 

Menomonees. 

Miamis. 

Mikissoua. 

Musquakies=Outagamies==Foxes 

Nadowessi^Sioux;  their  Otchip- 

we  name. 
Noquets. 

O  j  ibbeway  s=Otchip  wes. 
Oneidas. 

Ontehibouse==Otchipwes. 
Osaukies=Sauks=Sacs. 
Otliun-gu-ralis=Winnebagoes,  in 

their  own  language 
Ottawas. 

Outagamies=Foxes. 
Pottawatomles 
Puans  or  Puants=Winnebagoes 

of  Green  Bay. 
Reynards=Foxes. 
Sakis=Sauks. 
Sauks. 

Sauters=Otchipwes. 
Sinagoux. 
Sioux. 

Stockbridges. 
Tawas=Ottawas. 
Winnebagoes. 
Wyandots=Hurons. 


THE    OTCHIPWE    INVASION. 

During  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  the  year  1519-20,  the  Otchipwes,  or  Chippewas, 
gained  possession  of  the  district  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kawkawlin  to  the  river  now  known  as  the  Clinton,  called 
by  the  French  Eiviere  aux  Hurons.  At  this  time,  the  great 
struggle  for  tribal  supremacy  took  place,  and  the  last  Sauk 
warrior  fell  before  the  advancing  Chippewas  in  the  valley 
of  the  Saginaw.  Throughout  all  this  district,  particularly 
along  its  rivers  and  streams,  may  be  found  mounds  filled 
with  human  bones,  scattered  round  in  all  directions,  show- 
ing, unmistakably,  that  they  were  cast  together  without  reg- 
ularity, and  telliug  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  battles.  So 
early  as  1834,  a  few  aged  Indians  resided  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron;  each  of  them  was  questioned  regarding  the  an- 


cient history  of  his  nation,  and  each  of  them  was  not  slow 
to  relate  the  tradition  of  his  tribe,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
Chippewa  conquest  of  Northern  and  Western  Michigan.  At 
length  the  old  chief —Puttasamine — was  interviewed  in  the 
presence  of  Peter  Gruette,  a  half-breed,  well  known  from 
Detroit  to  Mt.  Clemens,  and  westward  still  to  Mackinac. 
Gruette  acted  as  interpreter,  and  as  a  result  the  following 
valuable  legendary  sketch  comes  down  tons.  Puttasamine 
said  that  the  Sauks  occupied  the  whole  country  from 
Thunder  Bay  on  the  north,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Shia- 
wassee, and  from  the  mouth  of  Grand  River  to  that  of  the 
Huron  north  of  Detroit.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Pottawatomles;  the  Lake  Superior  country  by 
the  Otchipwes  and  Ottawas-  the  Monomonies  round  Green 
Bay;  and  the  Sioux  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  main 
village  of  the  Sauk  nation  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Saginaw  River,  near  its  mouth;  and  from  that  place  were 
accustomed  to  rush  forth  to  war  with  the  Chippewas  on  the 
north  and  the  Pottawatomles  on  the  south,  and  also  with 
other  nations  in  Canada.  At  length  a  council  was  called, 
consisting  of  Otchipwes,  Pottawatomles,  Monomonies,  Ot- 
tawas, and  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  which  council  assem- 
bled on  the  island  of  Mackinac,  and  where  it  decided  on 
a  war  of  extermination.  The  chiefs  summoned  the  war- 
riors, a  large  army  was  organized,  and,  embarking  in  bark 
canoes,  started  down  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Huron;  arriv- 
ing at  Saginaw  Bay,  the  warriors  started  over  the  waters  by 
night,  lay  concealed  daring  the  day,  and  so  continued  their 
advance  until  they  arrived  at  a  place  called  Petobegong, 
about  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Saginaw  River. 
There  they  disembarked  a  portion  of  the  army,  while  the 
main  division  crossed  the  bay  and  made  a  landing  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Saginaw,  in  the  night.  Next 
morning,  both  divisions  started  up  the  river,  so  as  to  attack 
the  eastern  and  western  towns  at  the  same  time.  The  war- 
riors on  the  west  bank  attacked  the  main  village,  surprised 
the  inhabitants,  and  massacred  almost  every  man,  woman 
and  child  to  be  found  there— the  few  survivors  escaping 
across  the  river  to  another  village,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Portsmouth. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  allies  came  up  to  the  village,* 
which  then  occupied  the  site  of  Bay  City,  where  a  desper- 
ate battle  was  fought.  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  po- 
sition held  by  the  Sauks,  they  were  defeated,  and  great 
numbers  slain— the  survivors  retreating,  some  into  the  east- 
ern wilderness,  others  seeking  refuge  on  Skull  Island. 
Here  the  refugees  considered  themselves  safe,  as  the  enemy 
did  not  appear  to  possess  any  canoes;  but  the  season  offered 
the  invader  that  which  art  denied;  for,  on  the  next  night, 
the  ice  was  found  sufficiently  thick  to  warrant  a  crossing, 
which  circumstance  enabled  the  allies  to  advance  on  the 
island. 

Here  nothing  was  left  of  the  Sauks  save  twelve 
women,  and  those*' who  fled  eastward  to  the  river  country. 
The  victory  was  as  decisive  as  it  w^s  bloody.  The  victors 
reviewed  their  forces,  and  then  divided,  some  proceeding  up 
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the  Cass  (formerly  the  Huron)  and  the  Flint;  others  up  the 
Shiawassee,  Tittabawasink,  and  spread  over  the  land. 

The  most  important  battles  were  fought  against  other 
tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Flint  Bluffs,  and  east- 
ward to  Detroit;  but  of  such  Puttasamine  could  recount 
very  little. 

After  the  extermination  of  the  Sauk  warriors,  the  twelve 
women  referred  to  remained  for  disposal,  and  so  important 
did  they  appear  that  a  council  of  the  allies  was  held  to  decide 
their  fate.  Some  were  for  torturing  them  to  death;  others 
recommended  mercy;  while  others  still  argued  that  they 
should  be  sent  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  last  proposition 
was  carried,  and  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Sioux  that 
no  tribe  should  molest  them,  that  they  should  be  respon- 
sible for  their  protection.  The  Sioux  warriors  and 
women  kept  their  promises  faithfully. 

The  conquered  country  was  divided  among  the  allies  as 
a  common  hunting-ground;  but  great  numbers  of  them  who 
engaged  in  the  chase  never  returned,  nor  could  any  tidings 
of  them  be  found,  for  which  reason  it  became  the  settled 
opinion  of  the  Indians  that  the  spirits  of  their  victims 
haunted  the  hunting-grounds  and  were  killing  off  their  war- 
riors. In  reality,  the  disappearance  of  many  a  warrior  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  Sauks  who  had  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre still  lingered  round  the  old  and  well-known  hunting- 
grounds,  watching  for  the  straggling  conquerors,  and  slay- 
ing them  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

Tondogong,  an  Indian  chief,  who  died  in  1840  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  has  left  the  record  behind  that,  in  his  boy- 
hood, about  eighty  years  ago,  he  killed  a  Sauk.  Even  up 
to  the  year  1850,  the  old  Indians  of  the  northeastern  coun- 
ties of  Michigan  believed  there  was  a  solitary  Sauk  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  forests  of  their  lands;  they  had  seen  the 
place  where  he  had  made  his  fires  and  slept.  For  days 
after  sach  a  discovery,  they  would  not  leave  their  camp 
grounds — *'  there  is  a  Sauk  in  the  woods,  and  they  had  seen 
where  he  built  his  fires  and  slept.^'^ 

The  close  of  the  drama  is  within  the  history  of  our  own 
times.  We  have  seen  the  Otchipwes  in  all  their  villages. 
The  sixteenth  century  had  not  closed  when  this  tribe  boast- 
ed of  power  in  number  and  intelligence;  finally,  the  Otchip- 
we  language  predominated,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is 
spoken  among  the  Indians  from  the  Arctic  Circle  south  to 
latitude  40"^.  Puttasamine,  or  Puttaquasamine,  born  about 
the  year  1729,  stated  that  the  tradition  was  related  to  him 
when  a  boy,  by  his  grandfather,  ninety  years  previous  to 
1834,  and  further,  that  it  had  been  handed  down  to  his 
grandfather  from  his  ancestors,  and  was  a  custom  with  him 
to  repeat  it  often  to  his  people,  so  that  their  tradition  or 
history  should  not  be  lost. 

THE    MIAMIS    AND    POTTAWATOMIES. 

Western  Ohio,  Southern  Michigan,  and  the  country  now 
comprised  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  were  %nce  in  possession 
of  the  Miamis,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  powerful  Algon- 
quin tribe,  that  interposed  between  the  tribes  of  the  Six 


Nations,  of  the  northern  lake  shores,  and  the  Mobilian  tribes 
of  the  Atlantic  slopes.  Their  claim  to  this  territory  was 
proven  in  the  great  conclave  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  in  1795, 
immediately  prior  to  entering  into  the  treaty.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Machikinaqua,  a  chief  and  orator  of  the  Miamis, 
addressing  Gen.  Wayne,  said:  "  My  forefather  kindled  the 
first  fires  at  Detroit;  thence  he  extended  his  lines  from  the 
head-waters  of  the  Scioto  River;  thence  to  its  mouth;  thence 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash;  thence  to 
Chicago  and  Lake  Michigan  ;  these  are  the  boundaries 
wherein  the  printsof  my  ancestors'  houses  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen."  Historians  have  acknowledged  the  truth  and 
claim  of  the  Miami  chief,  confirming  many  of  his  state- 
ments regarding  other  people's  inhabiting  his  territory. 
The  Delaware  Indians,  driven  before  thf,  incoming  Euro- 
pean colonists;  the  Shawanoes,  from  the  south,  forced  to 
move  northward  by  the  Aztecs  of  the  southwest,  or  the 
Mobilians  of  the  southeast,  and  the  Otchipwes  and  Potta- 
watomies  of  the  northern  regions.  Lagro,  an  Indian  chief, 
referring  to  the  immigration  of  the  latter,  maintained  that, 
a  very  long  time  since,  the  Great  Spirit  sent  upon  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  a  severe  winter,  and  they  came  over  the  hard 
water  of  Lake  Michigan  and  asked  the  privilege  of  hunting 
until  spring;  that  the  Miamis  granted  it;  that  they  re- 
tiu'ned  home  in  the  spring,  and,  the  next  winter,  came  back, 
and  would  never  return  to  Lake  Superior  again. 

THE    EEIGN    OF    THE    CHOLERA. 

The  cholera  entered  the  Indian  settlements  in  1822-24, 
and  tended  to  increase  the  prevailing  dread  of  some  im- 
'  pending  disaster.  Providence,  however,  ruled  that  the  pio- 
neers should  suffer  alone  from  financial  reverses,  while  the 
Indians  should  be  carried  away  by  disease.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  doomed  race  then  dwelling  on  the  peninsula  per- 
ished; many  fled  to  the  wilderness  to  seek  a  hiding-place, 
where  the  Great  Spirit  could  not  find  them  to  pursue  them 
with  His  vengeance.  Even  the  wild  woods  did  not  shelter 
the  poor  savages  from  the  terrible  scourge.  Throughout 
the  forest,  along  the  banks  of  each  river  and  stream,  the 
echoes  of  their  dismal  shrieks  resounded  for  a  short  while, 
and  then  died  away  in  death.  Happy  Indians!  They  sur- 
vived not  to  witness  the  sacred  circles  of  their  fathers,  the 
burial-grounds  of  their  race,  upturned  by  the  plow,  or  cov- 
ered by  the  homes  and  factories  of  civilized  man;  they  were 
spared,  at  least,  this  last  and  most  terrible  affliction. 

THE    LEGEND    OF    OSSEO. 

The  legend  of  Osseo,  or  the  Son  of  the  Evening  Star, 
is  taken  from  Lieut.  Kelton's  history  of  Mackinac: 
There  once  lived  an  Indian  in  the  North  who  had  ten 
daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  up  to  womanhood.  They  were 
noted  for  their  beauty,  but  especially  Oweenee,  the  young- 
est, who  was  very  independent  in  her  ways  of  thinking. 
She  was  a  great  admirer  of  romantic  places,  and  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  numerous  young  men  who  came  to 
her  father's  lodge  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her.     Her  elder 
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sisters  were  all  solicited  in  marriage  from  their  parents, 
and  one  after  another  went  off  to  dwell  in  the  lodges  of  their 
husbands,  or  mothers-in-law,  but  she  would  listen  to  no 
proposals  of  the  kind.  At  last  she  married  an  old  man 
called  Osseo,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  and  was  too 
poor  to  have  things  like  others.  They  jeered  and  laughed 
at  her  on  all  sides,  but  she  seemed  to  be  quite  happy,  and 
said  to  them,  "  It  is  my  choice,  and  you  will  see  in  the  end 
who  has  acted  the  wisest."  Soon  after,  the  sisters  and  their 
husbands  and  their  parents  were  all  invited  to  a  feast,  and 
as  they  walked  along  the  path,  they  could  not  help  pitying 
their  young  and  handsome  sister,  who  had  such  an  unsuita- 
ble mate.  Osseo  often  stopped  and  gazed  upward,  but  they 
could  perceive  nothing  in  the  direction  he  looked,  unless 
it  was  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  Evening  Star.  They 
heard  him  muttering  to  himself  as  they  went  along,  and 
one  ol  the  elder  sisters  caught  the  words,  "Sho-wain- 
ne-me-shin  nosa,"  which  mean,  Pity  me,  my  father! 
"  Poor  old  man, "  said  she,  "  he  is  talking  to  his 
father;  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  should  not  fall  and 
break  his  neck,  that  our  sister  might  have  a  handsome 
young  husband. "  Presently  they  passed  a  large,  hollow  log 
lying  with  one 'end  toward  the  path.  The  moment  Osseo, 
who  was  of  the  turtle  totem,  came  to  it,  he  stopped  short, 
uttered  a  loud  and  peculiar  yell,  and  then,  dashing  into  one 
end  of  the  log,  he  came  out  at  the  other,  a  most  beautiful 
young  man,  and,  springing  back  to  the  road,  he  led  off  the 
party  with  steps  as  light  as  the  reindeer.  But,  on  turning 
round  to  look  for  his  wife,  behold!  she  had  changed  into  an 
old,  decrepit  woman,  who  was  bent  almost  double,  and 
walked  with  a  cane.  The  husband,  however,  treated  her 
very  kindly,  as  she  had  done  him  during  the  time  of  his 
enchantment,  and  constantly  addressed  her  by  the  term  of 
ne-ne-moosh-a,  or,  my  sweetheart. 

When  they  came  to  the  hunter's  lodge  with  whom  they 
were  to  feast,  they  found  the  feast  ready  prepared,  and,  as 
soon  as  their  entertainer  had  finished  his  harangue  (in 
which  he  told  them  his  feasting  was  in  honor  of  the  .Even- 
ing or  Woman's  Star),  they  began  to  partake  of  the  portion 
dealt  out,  according  to  age  and  character,  to  each  one.  The 
food  was  very  delicious,  and  they  were  all  happy  but  Osseo, 
who  looked  at  his  wife  and  then  gazed  upward,  as  if  he 
was  looking  into  the  substance  of  the  sky.  Sounds  were 
soon  heard,  as  if  from  far-off  voices  in  the  air,  and  they 
became  plainer  and  plainer,  till  he  could  clearly  distinguish 
some  of  the  words.  "  My  son — my  son, "  said  the  voice, 
"  I  have  seen  your  afflictions  and  pity  your  wants.  I  come 
to  call  you  away  from  a  scene  that  is  stained  with  blood  and 
tears.  The  earth  is  full  of  sorrows.  Giants  and  sorcerers, 
the  enemies  of  mankind,  walk  abroad  in  it,  and  are  scat- 
tered throughout  its  length.  Every  night  they  are  lifting 
their  voices  to  the  Power  of  Evil,  and  every  day  they  make 
themselves  busy  in  casting  evil  in  the  hunter's  path.  You 
have  long  been  their  victim,  but  shall  be  their  victim  no 
more.  The  spell  you  are  under  is  broken.  Your  evil  gen- 
ius  is  overcome.     I  have  cast  him  dovni  by  my  superior 


strength,  and  it  is  this  strength  I  now  exert  for  your  hap- 
piness. Ascend,  my  son — ascend  unto  the  skies,  and  par- 
take of  the  feast  I  have  prepared  for  you  in  the  stars,  and 
bring  with  you  those  you  love. 

"  The  food  set  before  you  is  enchanted  and  blessed. 
Fear  not  to  partake  of  it.  It  is  endowed  with  magic  power 
to  give  immortality  to  mortals,  and  to  change  men  to  spir- 
its. Your  bowls  and  kettles  shall  be  no  longer  wood  and 
earth.  The  one  shall  become  silver,  and  the  other  wam- 
pum. They  shall  shine  like  fire,  and  glisten  like  the  most 
beautiful  scarlet.  Every  female  shall  also  change  her 
state  and  looks,  and  no  longer  be  doomed  to  laborious  tasks. 
She  shall  put  on  the  beauty  of  the  starlight,  and  become  a 
shining  bird  of  the  air,  clothed  with  shining  feathers.  She 
shall  dance  and  not  work — she  shall  sing  and  not  cry. 

"My  beams,"  continued  the  voice,  "shine  faintly  on 
your  lodge,  but  they  have  a  power  to  transform  it  into  the 
lightness  of  the  skies,  and  decorate  it  with  the  colors  of  the 
clouds.  Come,  Osseo,  my  son,  and  dwell  no  longer  on 
earth.  Think  strongly  on  my  words,  and  look  steadfastly 
at  my  beams.  My  power  is  now  at  its  height.  Doubt  not 
— delay  not.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  the  stars  that 
calls  you  away  to  happiness  and  celestial  rest." 

These  words  were  intelligible  to  Osseo,  but  his  compan- 
ions thought  them  some  far-off  sounds  of  music,  or  birds 
singing  in  the  woods.  Very  soon  the  lodge  began  to  shake 
and  tremble,  and  they  felt  it  rising  into  the  air.  It  was 
too  late  to  run  out,  for  they  were  already  as  high  as  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  Osseo  looked  around  him  as  the  lodge 
passed  through  the  topmost  boughs,  and  behold!  their 
wooden  dishes  were  changed  into  shells  of  a  scarlet  color, 
the  polls  of  the  lodge  to  glittering  wires  of  silver,  and 
the  bark  that  covered  them  into  gorgeous  wings  of  insects. 
A  moment  more,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  par- 
ents and  friends,  were  transformed  into  birds  of  various 
plumage.  Some  were  jays,  some  partridges  and  pigeons, 
and  others  gay  singing  birds,  who  hopped  about,  display- 
ing their  glittering  feathers  and  singing  their  song.  But 
Oweenee  still  kept  her  earthly  garb,  and  exhibited  all  the 
indications  of  extreme  age.  He  again  cast  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  clouds,  and  uttered  that  peculiar  yell,  which 
had  given  him  the  victory  at  the  hollow  log.  In  a  moment, 
the  youth  and  beauty  of  his  wife  returned;  her  dingy  gar- 
ments assumed  the  shining  appearance  of  green  silk,  and 
her  cane  was  changed  into  a  silver  feather.  The  lodge 
again  shook  and  trembled,  for  they  were  now  passing 
through  the  uppermost  clouds,  and  they  immediately  after 
found  themselves  in  the  Evening  Star,  the  residence  of  Os- 
seo's  father. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "  hang  that  cage  of  birds, 
which  you  have  brought  along  in  your  hand,  at  the  door, 
and  I  will  inform  you  why  you  and  your  wife  have  been 
sent  for."  Osseo  obeyed  the  directions,  and  then  took  his 
seat  in  the  lodge.  "  Pity  was  shown  to  you,"  resumed  the 
King  of  the  Star,  "  on  account  of  the  contempt  of  your  wife's 
sister,  who  laughed  at  her  ill  fortune,  and  ridiculed  you 
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while  you  were  under  the  power  of  that  wicked  spirit,  whom 
you  overcame  at  the  log.  That  spirit  lives  in  the  next 
lodge,  being  a  small  star  you  see  on  the  left  of  mine,  and 
he  has  always  felt  envious  of  my  family,  because  we  had 
greater  power  than  he  had,  and  especially  on  account  of 
our  having  had  the  care  committed  to  us  of  the  female 
world.  He  failed  in  several  attempts  to  destroy  your  broth- 
ers-in-law and  sisters- in  law,  but  succeeded  at  last  in  trans- 
forming yourself  and  your  wife  into  decrepit  old  persons. 
You  must  be  careful  and  not  let  the  light  of  his  beams  fall 
on  you  while  you  are  here,  for  therein  is  the  power  of  his 
enchantment;  a  ray  of  light  is  the  bow  and  arrow  he  uses." 
Osseo  lived  happy  and  contented  in  the  parental  lodge, 
and  in  due  time  his  wife  presented  him  with  a  son,  who 
grew  up  rapidly,  and  was  the  image  of  his  father.  He 
was  very  quick  and  ready  in  learning  everything  that  was 
done  in  his  grandfather's  dominion,  but  he  wished  also  to 
learn  tho  art  of  hunting,  for  he  had  tieard  that  this  was  a 
favorite  pursuit  below.  To  gratify  him,  his  father  made 
him  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  he  then  let  the  birds  out  of  the 
cage  that  he  might  practice  in  shooting.  He  soon  became 
expert,  and  the  very  first  day  brought  down  a  bird,  but 
when  he  went  to  pick  it  up,  to  his  amazement  it  was  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  with  the  arrow  sticking  in  her 
breast.  It  was  one  of  his  younger  aunts.  The  moment 
her  blood  fell  upon  the  surface  of  that  pure  and  spotless 
planet,  the  charm  was  dissolved.  The  boy  immediately 
found  himself  sinking,  but  was  partly  upheld  by  something 
like  wings  till  he  passed  through  the  lower  clouds,  and  he 
then  suddenly  dropped  upon  a  high,  romantic  island,  in  a 
large  lake.  He  was  pleased,  on  looking  up,  to  see  all  his 
aunts  and  uncles  following  him  in  the  form  of  birds,  and 
he  soon  discovered  the  silver  lodge,  with  his  father  and 
mother,  descending,  with  its  waving  barks  looking  like  so 
many  insects'  gilded  wings.  It  rested  on  the  highest  cliffs 
of  the  island,  and  here  they  fixed  their  residence.  They 
all  resumed  their  natural  shapes,  but  were  diminished  to 
the  size  of  fairies.  As  a  mark  of  homage  to  the  King  of 
the  Evening  Star,  they  never  failed  on  every  pleasant  even- 
ing during  the  summer  season,  to  join  hands  and  dance 
upon  the  top  of  the  rocks.  These  rocks  were  quickly  ob- 
served by  the  Indians  to  be  covered,  in  moonlight  evenings, 
with  a  larger  sort  of  Puk  Wudj  Ininees,  or  little  men,  and 
were  called  Mish-in-e-mok-in-ok-ong,  or  turtle  spirits,  and 
ihe  island  is  named  from  them  to  this  day.  Their  shining 
lodge  can  be  seen  in  the  summer  evenings  when  the  moon 
shines  strongly  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  rocks,  and  the  fish- 
ermen who  near  these  cliffs  at  night  have  even  heard  the 
voices  of  the  happy  little  dancers. 

THE    LEGEND    OF    "  LOVEK's    LEAP." 

Many  years  ago,  there  lived  a  warrior  on  this  island, 
whose  name  was  Wawanosh.  He  was  the  chief  of  an  an- 
cient family  of  his  tribe,  who  had  preserved  the  line  of 
chieftainship  unbroken  from  a  remote  time,  and  he  conse- 
quently cherished  a  pride  of  ancestry.     To  the  reputation 


of  birth  he  added  the  advantages  of  a  tall  and  commanding 
person,  and  the  dazzling  qualities  of  personal  strength, 
courage  and  activity.  His  bow  was  noted  for  its  size  and 
the  feats  he  had  performed  with  it  His  counsel  was  sought 
as  much  as  his  strength  was  feared,  so  that  he  came  to  be 
equally  regarded  as  a  hunter,  a  warrior  and  a  counselor. 
He  had  now  passed  the  meridian  of  his  days,  and  the  term 
Akkee-waizee,  i.  e.,  one  who  has  beeD  long  on  the  earth, 
was  applied  to  him. 

Such  was  Wawanosh,  to  whom  the  united  voice  of  the 
nation  awarded  the  first  place  in  their  esteem  and  the  high- 
est authority  in  council.  But  distinction,  it  seems,  is  apt 
to  engender  haughtiness  in  the  hunter  state  as  well  as  civil- 
ized life.  Pride  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  clung  with 
tenacity  to  the  distinctions  which  he  regarded  as  an  in- 
heritance. 

Wawanosh  had  an  only  daughter,  who  had  dow  lived  to 
witness  the  budding  of  the  leaves  of  the  eighteenth  spring. 
Her  father  was  not  more  celebrated  for  his  deeds  of  strength 
than  she  for  her  gentle  virtues,  her  slender  form,  her  full, 
beaming  hazel  eyes  and  her  dark  and  flowing  hair. 

Her  hand  was  sought  by  a  young  man  of  humble  par- 
entage, who  had  no  other  merits  to  recommend  him  but 
such  as  might  arise  from  a  tall  and  commanding  person,  a 
manly  step,  and  an  eye  beaming  with  the  tropical  fires  of 
youth  and  love.  These  were  sufficient  to  attract  the  favor- 
able notice  of  the  daughter,  but  were  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  the  father,  who  sought  an  alliance  more  suitable  to 
the  rank  and  the  high  pretensioDs  of  his  family. 

"  Listen  to  me,  young  man,"  he  replied  to  the  trem- 
bling hunter,  who  had  sought  the  interview,  "  and  be  atten- 
tive to  my  words.  You  ask  me  to  bestow  upon  you  my 
daughter,  the  chief  solace  of  my  age,  and  my  choicest  gift 
from  the  Master  of  Life.  Others  have  asked  of  me  this 
boon,  who  were  as  young,  as  active  and  as  ardent  as  your- 
self. Some  of  these  persons  have  had  better  claims  to  be- 
come my  son-in-law.  Have  you  reflected  upon  the  deeds 
which  have  raised  me  in  authority  and  made  my  name 
known  to  the  enemies  of  my  nation  ?  Where  is  there  a  chief 
who  is  not  proud  to  be  considered  the  friend  of  Wawanosh? 
Where  in  all  the  land  is  there  a  hunter  who  has  excelled 
Wawanosh?  Where  is  the  warrior  who  can  boast  the  taking 
of  an  equal  number  of  scalps  ?  Besides,  have  you  not  heard 
that  my  fathers  came  from  the  East,  bearing  the  marks  of 
chieftaincy  ? 

"  And  what,  young  man,  have  you  to  boast  ?  Have  you 
ever  met  yotu*  enemies  in  the  field  of  battle?  Have  you 
ever  brought  home  a  trophy  of  victory  ?  Have  you  ever 
proved  your  fortitude  by  suffering  protract'^d  pain,  endur- 
ing continued  hunger,  or  sustaining  great  fatigue?  Is 
your  name  known  beyond  the  humble  limits  of  your  native 
village  ?  Go,  then,  young  man,  and  earn  a  name  for  your- 
self. It  is  none  but  the  brave  that  can  ever  hope  to  claim 
an  alliance  with  the  house  of  Wawanosh." 

The  intimidated  lover  departed,  but  he  resolved  to  do 
a  deed  that  should  render  him  worthy  of  the  daughter  of 
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Wawanosh,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  called  together 
several  of  his  young  companions  and  equals  in  years,  and 
imparted  to  them  his  design  of  conducting  an  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  and  requested  their  assistance.  Sev- 
eral embraced  the  proposal  immediately;  and,  before  ten 
suns  set,  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party 
of  young  warriors,  all  eager,  like  himself,  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  battle.  Each  warrior  was  armed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  period,  with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  of 
arrows,  tipped  with  flint  or  jasper.  He  carried  a  sack  or 
wallet,  provided  with  a  small  quantity  of  parched  and 
pounded  corn,  mixed  with  pemmican  or  maple  sugar.  He 
was  famished  with  a  puggamaugun,  or  war-club  of  hard- 
wood, fastened  to  a  girdle  of  deer-skin,  and  a  stone  or  cop- 
per knife.  In  addition  to  this,  some  carried  the  ancient 
shemagun,  or  lance,  a  smooth  pole  about  a  fathom  in 
length,  with  a  javelin  of  flint  firmly  tied  on  with  deer's 
sinews.  Thus  equipped,  and  each  warrior  painted  in  a 
manner  to  suit  his  fancy,  and  ornamented  with  appropriate 
feathers,  they  repaired  to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  war- 
dance. 

A  level,  grassy  plain  extended  for  nearly  a  mile  from 

the  lodge  of  Wawanosh  along  the  lake  shore.  Lodges  of 
bark  were  promiscuously  interspersed  over  this  green,  and 
here  and  there  a  solitary  tall  pine.  A  belt  of  yellow  sand 
skirted  the  lake  shore  in  front,  and  a  tall,  thick  forest 
formed  the  background.  In  the  center  of  this  plain  stood 
a  high  shattered  pine,  with  a  clear  space  about,  renowned 
as  the  scene  of  the  war-dance  time  out  of  mind.  Here  the 
youths  assembled,  with  their  tall  and  graceful  leader,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  feathers  of  the  bald  eagle,  which  he  wore 
on  his  head.  A  bright  lire  of  pine  wood  blazed  upon  the 
green.  He  led  his  men  several  times  around  this  fire,  with 
a  measured  and  solemn  chant.  Then,  suddenly  halting, 
the  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the  dance  immediately  be- 
gan. An  old  man,  sitting  at  the  head  of  ihe  ring,  beat 
time  upon  the  drum,  while  several  of  the  elder  warriors 
shook  their  rattles,  and  ever  and  anon  made  the  woods  re- 
echo with  their  yells.  Thus  they  continued  the  dance  for 
two  successive  days  and  nights. 

At  length  the  prophet  uttered  his  final  prediction  of 
success;  and  the  warriors,  dropping  off  one  by  one  from  the 
fire,  took  their  way  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendez- 
vous, on  the  confines  of  the  enemy' s  country.  Their  leader 
was  not  among  the  last  to  depart,  but  he  did  not  Jeave  the 
village  without  seeking  an  interview  with  the  daughter  of 
Wawanosh.  He  disclosed  to  her  his  firm  determination 
never  to  return  unless  he  could  establish  his  name  as  a  war- 
rior. He  told  her  of  the  pangs  he  had  felt  at  the  bitter  re- 
proaches of  her  father,  and  declared  that  his  soul  spurned 
the  imputation  of  effeminacy  and  cowardice  implied  by  his 
language.  He  averred  that  he  could  never  be  happy  until 
he  had  proved  to  the  whole  tribe  the  strength  of  his  heart. 
He  said  that  his  dreams  had  not  been  propitious,  but  he 
should  not  cease  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
He  repeated   his  protestations  of  inviolable  attachment, 


which  she  returned,  and,  pledging  vows  of  mutual  fidelity, 
they  parted. 

That  parting  proved  final.  All  she  ever  heard  from 
her  lover  after  this  interview  was  brought  by  one  of  his  suc- 
cessful warriors,  who  said  that  he  had  distinguished  himself 
by  the  most  heroic  bravery,  but,  at  the  close  of  the  fight, 
he  had  received  an  arrow  in  his  breast.  The  enemy  fled, 
leaving  many  of  their  warriors  dead  on  the  field.  On  ex- 
amining the  wound,  it  was  perceived  to  be  beyond  their 
power  to  cure.  They  carried  him  toward  home  a  day's  jour- 
ney, but  he  languished  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
friends.  From  the  moment  the  report  was  received,  no 
smile  was  ever  seen  in  the  once  happy  lodge  of  Wawanosh. 
His  daughter  pined  away  by  day  and  by  night.  Tears, 
sighs  and  lamentation  were  heard  continually.  Nothing 
could  restore  her  lost  serenity  of  mind.  Persuasives  and 
reproofs  were  alternately  employed,  but  empL)yed  in  vain. 
She  would  seek  a  sequestered  spot,  where  she  would  sit  un- 
der a  shady  tree  and  sing  her  mournful  laments  for  hours 
together.  Passages  of  these  are  yet  repeated  by  tradition, 
one  of  which  we  give : 

I  thought  it  was  the  loon's  foot,  I  saw  beneath  the  tide. 
But  no— it  was  my  lover's  shining  paddle  I  espied; 
It  was  my  lover's  paddle,  as  my  glance  I  upward  cast, 
That  dipped  so  light  and  gracefully  as  o'er  the  lake  I  passed. 
The  loon's  foot — the  loon's  foot, 

'Tis  graceful  on  the  sea; 
But  not  so  light  and  joyous  as 
That  paddle-blade  to  me. 

My  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  wave,  I  cast  them  not  aside. 
And  thought  I  saw  the  loon's  foot  beneath  the  silver  tide. 
But  ah!  my  eyes  deceived  me— for  as  my  glance  I  cast, 
It  was  my  lover's  paddle-blade  that  dipped  so  light  and  fast. 
The  loon's  foot — the  loon's  foot, 

'Tis  sweet  and  fair  to  see; 
But  oh,  my  lover's  paddle-blade 
Is  sweeter  far  to  me. 

The  lake's  wave — the  long  wave — the  billow  big  and  free, 
It  wafts  me  up  and  down,  within  my  yellow  light  canoe; 
But  while  I  see  beneath  heaven  pictured  as  I  speed. 
It  is  that  beauteous  paddle  blade,  that  makes  it  heaven  indeed. 
The  loon's  foot — the  loon's  foot. 

The  bird  upon  the  sea, 
Ah !  it  is  not  so  beauteous 
As  that  paddle-blade  to  me. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  small  bird  of  beautiful  plumage 
flew  upon  the  tree  under  which  she  usually  sat.  This  mys- 
terious visitor,  which,  from  its  sweet  and  artless  notes,  is 
called  chileeli,  seemed  to  respond  in  sympathy  to  her  plain- 
tive voice.  It  was  a  strange  bird,  such  as  had  not  before 
been  observed.  It  came  every  day,  and  remained,  chant- 
ing its  notes,  till  nightfall;  and  when  it  left  its  perch  on 
the  tree,  it  seemed,  from  the  delicate  play  of  the  colore  of 
its  plumage,  as  if  it  had  taken  its  hues  from  the  rainbow. 
Her  fond  imagination  soon  led  her  to  suppose  it  was  the 
spirit  of  her  lover,  and  her  visits  to  the  lonely  rock  were 
repeated  more  frequently.  She  passed  much  of  her  time 
in  fasting  and  singing  her  plaintive  songs.  There  she 
pined  away,  taking  little  nourishment,  and  constantly  desir- 
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ing  to  pass  away  to  that  land  of  expected  bliss  and  freedom 
from  care,  where  it  is  believed  that  the  spirits  of  men  will 
be  again  re-united,  and  tread  over  fields  of  flowery  enjoy- 
ment. One  evening,  her  lifeless  body  was  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  but  when  death  came  to  her,  it  was  not  as 
the  bearer  of  gloom  and  regrets,  but  as  the  herald  of  hap- 
piness. 

MANNEKS    AND    CUSTOMS. 

The  art  of  hunting  not  only  supplied  the  Indian  with 
food,  but,  like  that  of  war,  was  a  means  of  gratifying  his 
love  for  distinction.  The  male  children,  as  soon  as  they 
acquired  sufficient  age  and  strength,  were  furnished  with  a 
bow  and  arrow  and  taught  to  shoot  birds  and  other  small 
game.  Success  in  killing  a  large  quadruped  required  years 
of  careful  study  and  practice,  and  the  art  was  as  sedulously 
inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  as  are  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  common 
schools  of  civilized  communities.  The  mazes  of  the  forest, 
and  the  dense,  tall  grass  of  the  prairies,  were  the  best  fields 
for  the  exercise  of  the  hunter's  skill.  No  feet  could  be 
impressed  in  the  yielding  soil  but  that  the  tracks  were  the 
objects  of  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  and  revealed  at  a 
glance  the  animal  that  made  them,  the  direction  it  was 
pursuing,  and  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  it  had  passed. 
In  a  forest  country  he  selected  the  valleys,  because  they 
were  most  frequently  the  resort  of  game.  The  most  easily 
taken,  perhaps,  of  all  the  animals  of  the  chase,  was  the  deer. 
It  is  endowed  with  a  curiosity  which  prompts  it  to  stop  in 
its  flight  and  look  back  at  the  approaching  hunter,  who  al- 
ways avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  l^t  fly  the  fatal 
arrow. 

Their  general  councils  were  composed  of  the  chiefs  and 
old  men.  When  in  council,  they  usually  sat  in  concentric 
circles  around  the  speaker,  and  each  individual,  notwith- 
standing what  rankled  within,  preserved  an  exterior  as  im- 
movable as  if  cast  in  bronze.  Before  commencing  business, 
a  person  appeared  with  the  sacred  pipe,  and  another  with 
a  fire  to  kindle  it.  After  being  lighted,  it  was  first  present- 
ed to  heaven,  secondly  to  the  earth,  thirdly  to  the  presid- 
ing spirit,  and  lastly  the  several  counselors,  each  of  whom 
took  a  whiff.  These  formalities  were  observed  with  as  close 
exactness  as  state  etiquette  in  civilized  courts. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Indians  were  of  the  simplest  and 
rudest  character.  On  some  pleasant  spot  by  the  bank  of  a 
river,  or  near  an  ever-running  spring,  they  raised  their 
groups  of  wigwams,  constructed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
easily  taken  down  and  removed  to  another  spot.  The  dwell- 
ing-places of  the  chiefs  were  sometimes  more  spacious,  and 
constructed  with  greater  care,  but  of  the  same  materials. 
Skins  taken  in  the  chase  served  them  for  repose.  Though 
principally  dependent  upon  hunting  and  fishing,  the  uncer- 
tain supply  from  these  sources  led  them  to  cultivate  small 
patches  of  com.  Every  family  did  everything  necessary 
within  itself,  commerce,  or  an  interchange  of  articles,  being 
almost  p.nknown  to  them.  In  cases  of  dispute  and  dissen- 
sion, each  Indian  relied  upon  himself  for  retaliation.     Blood 


for  blood  was  the  rule,  and  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man 
were  bound  to  obtain  bloody  revenge  for  his  death.  This 
principle  gave  rise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  innumerable 
bitter  feuds,  and  wars  of  extermination  where  such  were 
possible.  War,  indeed,  rather  than  peace,  was  the  Indian's 
glory  and  delight — war,  not  conducted  as  civilization, 
but  war  where  individual  skill,  endurance,  gallantry  and 
cruelty  were  prime  requisites.  For  such  a  purpose  as  re- 
venge the  Indian  would  make  great  sacrifices,  and  display 
a  patience  and  perseverance  truly  heroic;  but  when  the  ex- 
citement was  over,  he  sank  back  into  a  listless,  unoccupied, 
well-nigh  useless  savage.  During  the  intervals  of  his  more 
exciting  pursuits,  tlie  Indian  occupied  his  time  in  decorat- 
ing his  person  with  all  the  refinement  of  paint  and  feath- 
ers, and  in  the  manufacture  of  his  arms  and  of  canoes. 
These  were  constructed  of  bark,  and  so  light  that  they  could 
easily  be  carried  on  the  shoulder  from  stream  to  stream. 
His  amusements  were  the  war- dance,  athletic  games,  the 
narration  of  his  exploits,  and  listening  to  the  oratory  of  the 
chiefs;  but,  during  long  periods,  he  remained  in  a  state 
of  torpor,  gazing  listlessly  upon  the  trees  of  the  forests  and 
the  clouds  that  sailed  above  them;  and  this  vacancy  im- 
printed an  habitual  gravity,  and  even  melancholy,  upon 
his  general  deportment. 

The  main  labor  and  drudgery  of  Indian  communities 
fell  upon  the  women.  The  planting,  tending  and  gather- 
ing of  the  crops,  making  mats  and  baskets,  carrying  bur- 
dens— in  fact,  all  things  of  the  kind  were  performed  by 
them,  thus  making  their  condition  but  little  better  than  that 
of  slaves.  Marriage  was  merely  a  matter  of  bargain  and 
sale,  the  husband  giving  presents  to  the  father  of  the  bride. 
In  general,  they  had  but  few  children.  They  were  subject- 
ed to  many  and  severe  attacks  of  sickness,  and  at  times 
famine  and  pestilence  swept  away  whole  tribes. 

INDIAN    AID    TO    THE    BBITISH. 

The  following  story  of  Okemos  reminds  us  of  the  cruel  - 
manner  in  which  the   British    enemies  of   the   Eepublic 
sought  to  extinguish  liberty.     Okemos,  a  well-known  In- 
dian, a  nephew  of  Pontiac,  and  once  the  head  chief  of  the 
Otchipwe  nation,  was  born  near  Knagg's  Station,  on  the 
Shiawassee,  about  the  year  1763.     The  earliest  account  of 
him  states  that  he  went  forth  upon  the  war-path  in  1798. 
In  the  Legends  of  the  Northwest,  by  Judge  Littlejohn,  the 
old  chief  is  introduced  in  1803.     Okemos  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battle  of  Sandusky,  which  won  for  him  the  name 
of  the  greatest  warrior  and  the  chief  of  his  tribe.     It  ap- 
pears that  himself,  his  cousin  Man-i-to-corb-way,  with  six- 
teen other  warriors,  enlisted  under  the  British  flag,  formed 
a  scouting  party  in  search  of  American  scalps,  and  ulti- 
mately reached  the  British  rendezvous  at  Sandusky.   Speak- 
ing of  this  period,  the  old  scalp-taker  said:     "One  morning, 
while  lying  in  ambush  near  a  road  lately  cut  for  the  passage 
of  the  American  army  and  supply  wagons,  we  saw  twenty 
cavalrymen  approaching  us.     Our  ambush  was  located  on  a 
slight  ridge,  with  brush  directly  in  our  front.     We  imme- 
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diately  decided  to  attack  the  AmericanR,  although  they  out- 
numbered us.  Our  plan  was  first  to  lire  and  cripple  them, 
and  then  make  a  dash  with  the  tomahawk.  We  waited  un- 
til they  came  so  near  that  we  could  count  the  buttons  on 
their  coats,  when  firing  commenced.  The  cavalr^^men,  with 
drawn  sabers,  immediately  charged  upon  the  Indians.  The 
plumes  of  the  ca\'alrymen  looked  like  a  fiock  of  a  thousand 
pigeons  just  hovering  for  a  lighting.  Myself  and  my  cousin 
fought  side  by  side,  loading  and  firing,  while  dodging 
from  one  cover  to  another.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  after 
the  firing  began,  the  sound  of  a  bugle  was  heard,  and,  cast- 
ing our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  we  saw  the  roads 
and  woods  filled  with  cavalry.  The  Indians  were  imme- 
diately surrounded,  and  every  man  cut  down.  All  were  left 
for  dead  upon  the  field.  Myself  and  my  cousin  had  our  skulls 
cloven,  and  our  bodies  gashed  in  a  fearful  manner.  The 
cavalrymen, before  leaving  the  field,  in  order  to  be  sure  life 
was  extinct,  would  lean  forward  from,  their  horses  and  pierce 
the  breasts  of  the  Indians  even  into  their  lungs.  The  last  I 
remember  is  that,  after  emptying  one  saddle  and  springing 
toward  another  soldier,  with  clubbed  rifle  raised  to  strike,  my 
head  felt  as  if  pierced  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  I  went  down 
from  a  heavy  saber  cut.  All  knowledge  ceased  from  this  time 
until  many  moons  afterward,  when  I  found  myself  nursed 
by  the  squaws  of  friends  who  had  found  me  where  I  fell,  two 
or  three  days  after  the  engagement.  The  squaws  thought 
all  were  dead;  but,  upon  moving  the  bodies  of  myself  and 
Manitocorbway,  signs  of  life  appeared,  and  we  were  taken 
to  a  place  of  safety,  where  we  were  nursed  until  restored  to 
partial  health." 

Okemos  and  his  cousin  never  took  part  in  a  battle  after 
that  time,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  they  were  wrong 
then.  Shortly  after  his  recovery,  he  asked  Col.  Gabriel 
Godfroy,  father  of  Eichard  Godfroy,  of  Grand  Eapids,  to 
intercede  for  him  with  Gen.  Cass,  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  himself  and  other 
chiefs — a  treaty  faithfully  observed.  Iq  1837,  the  small 
pox  and  other  causes  tended  to  scatter  the  band  near 
Knagg's  Station,  where  they  were  located.  Previous  to 
this  time,  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  blanket- coat,  with 
belt,  steel  pipe,  hatchet,  tomahawk,  and  a  long  English 
hunting-knife.  He  painted  his  cheeks  and  forehead  with 
vermilion,  wore  a  shawl  round  his  head,  and  leggings. 
The  old  Anglo-Indian  scalp-taker  died  in  his  wigwam,  near 
Lansing,  and  was  buried  at  Slimnicon,  Ionia  County,  De- 
cember 5,  1858. 

INDIAN    TREATIES. 

In  1781,  Lieut.  Gov.  St.  Clair,  of  Upper  Canada,  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Mackinac,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  island  and  the  territory  round  Green  Bay  and 
Prairie  du  Chien. 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  negotiated  January  21, 
1785,  granted  to  the  United  States  the  military  post  of  De- 
troit, with  a  district,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver 
Eaisin,  on  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  running  west 
six  miles  up  the  southern  bank  of  the  Eaisin,  thence  north- 


erly, and  always  six  miles  west  of  the  strait,  until  it  strikes 
the  Lake  St.  Clair.  Among  the  signers  of  this  treaty  were 
George  Clarke,  Eichard  Butler,  Arthur  Lee,  Daunghquat, 
Abraham  Kuhn,  Ottawaverri,  Hobocan,  Walindightun,  Tax- 
apoxi,  Wingenum,  Packalant,  Gingewanno,  Waanoos,  Kon- 
alawassee,  Shawnqum  and  Quecookkia.  This  treaty  was 
the  first  which  regarded  any  portion  of  Michigan.  The 
Indians  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  on  the  Huron,  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  were  not  represented  by  any  of  their  chiefs,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  Waanoos  was  commissioned  by  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  general  opinion  of  the  council  holden  at  Fort 
Mcintosh.  Indians  from  Mackinac  and  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 
districts  were  present. 

TREATY    OF    GREENVILLE. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  Au- 
gust 3,  1795.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  post  at  Detroit, 
and  all  the  land  to  the  north,  the  west  and  the  south  of  it, 
of  which  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  by  grants  to 
the  French  or  English  Governments,  and  so  much  more 
land  to  be  annexed  to  the  district  of  Detroit  as  is  compre- 
hended between  the  Eiver  Eaisin  on  the  south.  Lake  St. 
Clair  on  the  north,  and  a  line,  the  general  course  whereof 
shall  be  six  miles  distant  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  Detroit  Eiver,  should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Among  the  Pottawatomies  of  the  Huron  who  signed  the 
treaty  were  Okia,  Chamung,  Segagewau,  .Nanaume,  Agin, 
Marchand  and  Wenemeac.  The  Otchipwe  signers  were 
Mashipinashiwish,  Nahshogashe,  Kathanasung,  Masass, 
Nemekass,  Peshawkay,  Nanguey,  Meenedohgeesogh,  Pee- 
wanshemenogh,  Weymegwas  and  Gobmoatick.  Among  the 
W^yandots  who  signed  were  Tarhe,  or  Crane,  J.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Shateyyaronyah,  or  Leather-Lips,  and  Haroenpou 

TREATY    OF    DETROIT. 

The  treaty  was  made  by  William  Hull,  United  States 
Commissioner,  and  the  Indians  of  the  district,  November 
17,  1807.  Under  its  provisions,  all  the  territory  beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  Eiver  of  the  Lakes,  running 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Au  Glaize  Eiver,  thence 
due  north  until  it  intersects  a  latitudinal  line  to  be  drawn 
from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  which  forms  the  Eiver  Sin- 
clair, thence  running  northeast  in  the  course  that  may  be 
found  will  lead  in  a  direct  line  to  White  Eock,  in  Lake 
Huron;  thence  due  east  until  it  intersects  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada,  in  said 
lake;  thence  southwardly,  following  the  said  boundary  line 
down  said  lake  through  Eiver  Sinclair,  Lake  St.  Clair  and 
the  Eiver  Detroit,  into  Lake  Erie,  to  a  point  due  east  of 
the  Miami  Eiver,  and  thence  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mi- 
ami Eiver,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

From  this  session  the  following  lands  were  reserved  for 
the  sole  useoE  the  Indians:  Six  square  miles  on  the  Miami 
above  Eoche  de  Boeuf,  two  in  the  village  where  Tondagonie, 
or  The  Dog,  now  lives;  three  square  miles  including 
Presque  Isle;  four  square  miles  on  the  Miami  Bay,  including 
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the  villages  of  Meskeman  andWangare;  three  square  miles 
at  Macon,  on  the  River  Raisin,  fourteen  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Raisin;  two  sections  on  the  Range,  at  Segin- 
siwin's  village;  two  sections  at  Tonquish's  village,  near 
the  Rouge  River;  three  miles  square  on  Lake  St.  Clair, 
above  the  River  Huron,  to  include  Makornse's  or  Macompte's 
village,  together  with  six  square  miles  to  be  selected  by 
the  Indians.  Together  with  these  reservations,  a  sum  of 
$10,000  was  granted  by  the  United  States,  to  be  distributed 
equitably  among  the  Pottawatomie,  Otchipwe,  Wyandot, 
and  Ottawa  Indians  then  living  in  the  district  ceded  under 
^  the  treaty. 

The  Indians  who  signed  this  treaty  were  the  Chippe- 
was,  Peewanshemenogh,  Mamanshegauta,  or  Bad  Legs, 
Poquaquet,  Kiosk,  Puckanese,  or  the  Spark  of  Fire,  Ne- 
mekas,  Quinconquish,  Negig;  the  Pottawatomies  were  Ton- 
quish,  Skush,  Ninewa ;  and  the  Wyandots,  Skahomat, 
Miere,  or  Walk-in -the -Water,  and  lyonayotaha.  Whitte- 
more  Knaggs  and  William  Walker  were  the  interpreters. 

TREATY    OF   BROWNSTOWN. 

The  treaty  of  Brownstown,  made  November  25,  1808, 
was  an  amendatory  treaty.  Hull  was  the  acting  Commis- 
sioner, assisted  by  Reuben  Atwater,  Secretary  of  Michigan 
Territory;  Judge  James  Wetherell,  Jacob  Yisger,  District 
Judge  ;  Joseph  Watson,  Secretary,  L.  M.  T.  ;  William 
.  Brown,  Barney  Campeau,  Lewis  Bond,  A.  Lyons,  Whitte- 
more  Knaggs,  William  Walker,  F.  Duchouquet  and  Samuel 
Sanders. 

The  treaties  of  later  years,  negotiated  by  Mr.  School- 
craft or  Gen.  Cass,  contained  numerous  provisions  regard- 
ing the  Indians  of  Michigan.  From  1830  to  1837,  the  Ot- 
chipwes  and  mongrel  savages  inhabiting  the  State  saw 
plainly  that  their  old  hunting-grounds  were  soon  to 
pass  out  of  their  possession.  In  the  former  year,  those 
children  of  nature  entered  upon  that  westward  movement, 
and  in  the  latter,  a  few  of  their  last  reserves  were  par- 
celed out  for  sale  to  the  men  of  enterprise  and  industry 
who  came  hither  about  that  time  to  enter  on  that  earnest 
labor  which  has  raised  Michigan  to  its  present  status. 
Henry  Tucker  accompanied  the  Indians  to  their  Western 
reserve. 

TREATY    or    SAGINAW. 

Early  in  June,  1819,  Gen.  Cass  received  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  which  the  Government  desired  should  be  made  with 
the  Otchipwes  of  the  Saginaw.  In  that  document  a  few 
extraordinary  articles  were  presented,  which,  however,  the 
judicious  Cass  did  not  allow  to  be  read  for  the  savages  in 
council.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  first  treaty  of 
Saginaw,  with  the  names  of  all  parties  engaged  in  their 
presentation  and  acceptance: 

'*The  Chippewa  nation  of  Indians,  in  consideration  of 
the  stipulations  made  on  the  part  on  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  forever  cede  to  the  United  States  the  land  compre- 
hended within  the  following  lines  and  boundaries:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  the  present  Indian  boundary  line. 


which  runs  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Auglaize 
River,  six  miles  south  of  the  place  where  the  base  line,  so 
called,  intersects  the  same;  thence  west  sixty  miles;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of  Thunder  Bay  River;  thence 
down  the  same,  following  the  course  thereof,  to  the  mouth; 
thence  northeast  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada;  thence 
to  the  line  established  by  the  treaty  of  Detroit  of  1807; 
thence  with  the  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

From  this  cession,  the  following  tracts  of  land  were  to  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  viz. :  "  One 
tract  of  8,000  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  Au  Sable, 
near  the  Indian  village;  one  tract  of  2,000  acres  on  the 
River  Mesagwesk;  one  tract  of  6,000  acres  on  the  north  side 
of  the  River  Kawkawlin,  at  the  Indian  village;  5,760  acres 
upon  the  Flint  River,  to  include  Reaume's  village,  and  a 
place  called  Kishkawbawee;  8,000  acres  on  the  River  Hu- 
ron, which  empties  into  the  Saginaw  River  at  the  village 
of  Ofcusson;  one  island  in  Saginaw  Bay;  2,000  acres  where 
Nabolask  formerly  lived;  1,000  acres  near  the  island  in  the 
Saginaw  River;  2,000  acres  at  the  mouth  of  Point  Au  Gres  - 
River;  1,000  acres  on  the  Huron  River,  at  Menocquet's  vil- 
lage; 10,000  acres  on  the  Shiawassee,  at  a  place  called  the 
Big  Rock;  3,000  acres  on  the  Shiawassee,  at  Ketchewaund- 
angenick;  6,000  acres  at  the  Little  Forks,  on  the  Tetabaua- 
sink  River;  6,000  acres  at  Black  Bird's  town,  on  the 
Tetabauasink;  and  40,000  acres  on  the  Saginaw  River,  to 
be  hereafter  located, 

' '  There  shall  also  be  reserved,  for  the  use  of  each  person 
named  hereafter — ^11  Indians  by  descent — the  following 
tracts  of  land: 

''For  the  use  of  John  Riley,  the  son  of  Minawcumego- 
qua,  a  Chippewa  woman,  640  acres  of  land,  beginning  at 
the  head  of  the  first  marsh  above  the  mouth  of  the  Saginaw 
River,  on  the  east  side.  For  the  use  of  Peter  Riiey,  a  soa 
of  the  same  woman,  640  acres,  beginning  near  the  apple 
trees  on  the  west  side  of  the  Saginaw  River.  For  the  use 
of  James  Riley,  brother  of  John  and  Peter,  640  acres  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Saginaw,  nearly  opposite  Louis  Cam- 
pau's  trading  post.  For  Kawkawiskon,  a  Chippewa  chief, 
640  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Saginaw,  including  the 
island  in  the  river  opposite  Minitsgow."  The  chiefs,  No- 
wokeshik.  Metawauene,  Mokitchenoqua,  Nondesheman, 
Petabonaqua,  Messawuakut,  Shecbalk,  Kitchequeequa,  Sag- 
osequa,  Annoketoqua  and  Tawcumegoqua,  received  each 
640  acres,  to  be  located  near  the  Grand  Traverse  of  the 
Flint  River,  and  640  acres  were  granted  to  the  children  of 
Bokowtonden. 

The  ordinary  payments,  supplies,  etc. ,  were  guaranteed 
to  the  savages,  and  the  treaty  accepted  September  24, 
1819. 

TREATY    OF    SAULT    DE    STE.    MARIE,    1820. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  June  16,  1820,  at  the  Sault, 
between  Commissioner  Lewis  Cass  and  the  Otchipwe  In- 
dians. It  conveyed  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  land  be- 
ginning at  the  Big  Rock,  on  the  La  Riviere  de  Ste.  Marie, 
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on  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  running  thence  down  the 
center  of  the  river  to  the  Little  Rapids,  and  from  those 
points  running  back  upon  the  river  so  as  to  include  sixteen 
square  miles  of  land.  Article  III  of  the  treaty  secured  to 
the  Indians  the  right  of  fishing  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ste. 
Marie,  and  also  a  place  of  encampment  on  the  ceded  land 
close  to  the  fishing-grounds. 

TREATY    OF    FOND    DU    LAC. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  August  5, 1826.  The  Chip- 
pewas  granted  the  right  to  the  United  States  to  search  for 
and  carry  away  metals  and  minerals  from  any  part  of  their 
country.  It  also  dealt  with  locations  for  half-breeds,  and 
fixed  the  lands  of  Oshanguscodaywayqua  and  her  descend- 
ants adjoining  the  lower  part  of  the  military  reservation, 
and  on  the  head  of  Sugar  Island.  An  annuity  of  $2,000 
was  also  promised  the  Indians  at  the  Sault. 

Gen.  Lewis  Cass  and  T.  Ij.  McKenny  were  the  Commis- 
sioners; A  Edwards,  Secretary;  Capt.  E  Boardman,  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft,  United  States  Indian  Agent;  T.  Pitcher,  As- 
sistant Surgeon;  I.  B.  Kingsbury,  Second  United  States  In- 
fantry; E.  A.  Brush,  Daniel  Dingley,  A  Morrison,  B. 
Champman,  Henry  Conner,  W.  A.  Levake  and  J.  O.  Lewis, 
witnesses.  The  ludian  signers  were  Shinganba  Wassin, 
Shewanbeketoan,  Wayishkee  and  Shegud,  from  the  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie.  In  the  history  of  Chippewa  County  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  grants  under  this  treat} . 

THE    MUKDER    OF    AMERICANS. 

A  supplementary  article  to  the  treaty  of  1826  provided 
that  the  Indian  murderers  of  the  four  Americans  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Pepin,  in  June,  1824,  should  be  captured 
and  brought  to  the  Sault  or  to  Green  Bay  for  trial.  This 
article  was  signed  by  Gitshee  Meegeesee,  Metankoosgay, 
^  Onskunzheema  and  Keenisteno,  representing  the  bands  to 
whom  the  Indians  guilty  of  the  mur  er  belonged. 

TREATY    OF    1833. 

The  treaty  of  1833  was  negotiated  by  Gov.  George  B. 
Porter,  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen  and  William  Weatherford, 
United  States  Commissioners,  September  26,  1833,  at  Chi- 
cago. The  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  following  pages: 

The  said  United  Nation  of  Chippewa,  Ottawa  and  Pottawatomie 
Indians  cede  to  the  United  States  all  their  land,  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  between  this  lake  and  the  land  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Winnebago  Nation  at  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Armstrong,  made  on  the  15th  of  September,  1832— bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  country  lately  ceded  by  the  Menominees,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  country  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  made 
on  July  29,  1829,  supposed  to  contain  about  five  million.  In  part 
consideration  of  the  above  cession,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the 
United  States  shall  grant  to  the  said  United  Nation  of  Indians,  to  be 
held  as  other  Indian  lands  are  held,  which  have  been  lately  assigned 
to  emigrating  Indians,  a  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver,  to  be  assigned  by  them  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
—to  be  not  less  in  quantity  than  5,000,000  of  acres,  and  to  be  located 


as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Boyer's  River,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  down  the  said  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nandoway  River;  thence  due  east  to  the  west  line  of  the  State 
of  Missouri;  thence  along  the  said  State  line  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  State;  thence  east  along  the  said  State  line  to*  the  point 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes;  thence  north  along  the  said  line  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  so  far 
as  that  when  a  straight  line  shall  be  run  therefrom  to  the  mouth  of 
Boyer's  River  (the  place  of  beginning),  it  shall  include  5,000,000  of 
acres.  And  as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  the  said  nation  of  Indians  should  remove  to  the  country  thus 
assigned  to  them  as  soon  as  conveniently  can  be  done,  and  it  is 
deemed  advisable  on  the  part  of  their  chiefs  and  headmen  that  a  dep- 
utation should  visit  the  said  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
thus  be  assured  that  full  justice  has  been  done,  it  is  hereby  stipulated 
that  the  United  States  will  defray  the  expenses  of  such  deputation,  to 
consist  of  not  more  than  fifty  persons,  to  be  accompanied  by  not 
more  than  five  individuals,  to  be  nominated  by  themselves,  and  the 
whole  to  be  under  the  general  direction  of  such  officer  of  the  United 
States  as  has  been  or  shall  be  designated  for  that  purpose.  And  it 
is  further  agreed  that  as  fast  as  the  said  Indians  shall  be  prepared  to 
emigrate,  they  shall  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  receive  subsistence  while  upon  the  journey  and  for  one  year 
afte]  their  arrival  at  their  new  homes.  It  being  understood  that  the 
said  Indians  are  to  remove  from  all  that  part  of  the  land  now  ceded 
which  is  within  the  State  of  Illinois  immediately  on  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty,  but  to  be  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  the  country 
north  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  said  State,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  without  molestation  or  interruption,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  further  consideration  of  the  above  cession,  it  is  agreed, 
that  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  the  sums  of  money 
hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit: 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  satisfy  sundry  individuals,  in 
behalf  of  whom  reservations  were  asked,  which  the  Commissioners 
refused  to  grant;  and  also  to  idemnify  the  Chippewa  tribe,  who  are 
parties  to  this  treaty,  for  certain  lands  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, to  which  they  make  claim,  which  have  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Menominee  Indians— the  manner  in  which  the  same  is 
to  be  paid  is  set  forth  in  Schedule  "A.,''  hereunto  annexed. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  satisfy  the  claims 
made  against  the  said  United  Nation,  which  they  have  here  ad- 
mitted to  be  justly  due,  and  directed  to  be  paid,  according  to 
Schedule  "B,"  hereunto  annexed. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  in  goods  and  provis- 
ions, a  part  to  be  delivered  on  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  and  the 
residue  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  annui- 
ties of  $14,000  a  year,  for  twenty  years. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the 
erection  of  mills,  farm  houses,  Indian  houses  and  blacksmith  shops, 
to  agricultural  improvements,  to  the  purchase  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  stock,  and  for  the  support  of  such  physicians,  millers, 
farmers,  blacksmiths  and  other  mechanics  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  think  proper  to  appoint. 

Seventy  thousand  dollars  for  purposes  of  education  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  domestic  arts,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  direct.  [The  wish  of  the 
Indians  being  expressed  to  the  Commissioners  as  follows:  The  United 
Nation  of  Chippewa,  Ottawa  and  Pottawatomie  Indians  being  desir- 
ous to  create  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  domestic  arts,  wish  to  invest  the  sum  of  $70,- 
000  in  some  safe  stock,  the  interest  of  which  only  is  to  be  applied  as 
necessary  for  the  above  purposes.  They,  therefore,  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  such  investment  for  the  na- 
tion as  he  may  think  best.  If,  however,  at  any  time  hereafter  the 
said  nation  shall  have  made  such  advancement  in  civilization  and 
have  become  so  enlightened  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  they  shall  be  capable  of  managing 
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so  large  a  fund  with  safety,  they  may  withdraw  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it.] 

Four  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  be  paid  to  Billy  Caldwell,  and 
$300  a  year  to  to  be  paid  to  Alexander  Robinson,  for  life,  in  addi- 
dition  to  the  annuities  already  granted  them;  $200  a  year  to  be  paid 
to  Joseph  Lafromboise,  and  $200  a  year  to  be  paid  to  Shabehnay 
for  life. 

Two  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  to  Wau-pon-eh-see  and  his 
band,  and  $1,500  to  Awn-kote  and  his  band,  as  the  consideration 
for  nine  sections  of  land,  granted  to  them  by  the  Third  Article  of 
the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  of  July  29,  1829,  which  are  hereby 
assigned  and  surrendered  to  the  United  States. 

A  just  proportion  of  the  annuity  money,  secured  as  well  by  for- 
mer treaties  as  by  the  present,  shall  be  paid  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  such  portion  of  the  nation  as  shall  have  removed  thither  during 
the  ensuing  three  years;  after  which  time  the  whole  amount  of  the 
annuities  shall  be  paid  at  their  location  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  reservation  of  two  sections  of  land  to  Shab-eh-nay,  by  the 
second  clause  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
of  July  29,  1829,  shall  be  a  grant  in  fee  simple  to  him,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever,  and  all  the  individual  reservations  of  land  in  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Camp  Tippecanoe,  dated  October  20,  1832,  shall 
be  considered  as  grants  in  fee  simple  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  made,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  that  the  reservations 
in  the  said  last-mentioned  treaty  of  one  section  of  land,  to  be  located 
at  Twelve-Mile  Grove,  or  Na-be-na-qui-nong,  ''for  Joseph  Laugh- 
ton,  son  of  Waiskeshaw,"  and  of  two  sections  of  land,  to  include 
the  small  grove  of  timber,  on  the  river  above  Rock  Village,  "for 
the  children  of  Waiskeshaw,"  shall  be  considered  as  grants  in  fee 
simple  to  their  father,  David  Laughton,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for" 
ever;  that  the  reservation  in  said  treaty  of  one  section  of  land  to  be 
located  at  Soldiers'  Village  for  Maw-te-no,  daughter  of  Francis 
Bourbounais,  Jr.,  shall  be  considered  as  a  grant  in  fee  simple  to  her 
father,  the  said  Francis  Bourbounais,  Jr.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever; and  that  the  reservation  in  said  treaty  of  one  section  of  land, 
to  be  located  at  Skunk  Grove,  for  the  children  of  Joseph  La  From- 
boise,  shall  be  considered  as  a  grant  in  fee  simple  to  the  said  Joseph 
La  Fromboise,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever;  provided,  that  no  sale 
of  any  of  the  said  reservations  shall  be  valid,  unless  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  fifth  article  has  been  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  said 
chiefs,  who  allege  that  the  provisions  therein  contained  were  agreed 
to  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said  treaties,  but  were  omitted 
to  be  inserted  or  erroneously  put  down.  It  is,  however,  distinctly 
understood  that  the  rejection  of  said  article  by  the  President  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  not  vitiate  this  treaty. 

This  treaty,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  binding  on  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  George  B.  Porter,  Thomas  J.  V. 
Owen  and  William  Weatherford  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  said  nation  of  Indians,  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands,  at  Chicago,  the  said  day  and  year. 

G.  B.  Porter, 
Thomas  J.  V.  Owen. 
William  Weatherford. 


To-pen-e-be, 

San-ko-nock, 

Che-che-bin-quay, 

Joseph, 

Wah-mix-i-co, 

Ob-wa-qua-unk, 

K-saw-wah-quet, 

Puk-quech-a-min-nee,  Ce-kee-tah, 

Nah-che-wine,  Sauk-ee, 

Ke-wase,  Kee-new, 

Wah-bon-seh,  Ce-nah-ge-win, 

Mang-e-sett,  Shaw-waw-nas-see, 


Shab-y-a-tuk, 

Ah-cah-o-mah, 

Quah-quan-tah, 

A-sag-a-mish-cum, 

Pa-mob-a-mee, 

Nay-o-say, 

Ce-tah-quah, 


No-nee, 

Mas-quat, 

Sho-min, 

Ah -take, 

He-me-nah-wah, 

Ne-bay-noc-scum, 

Naw-bay-caw, 

O'Kee-mase, 

8aw-o-tup, 

Me-tai-way, 

Na-ma-ta-way-shuc, 

Shaw-waw-muk-wuk. 


Caw-we-saut, 

Ah-be-te-ke-zhic, 

Pat-e-go-shuc, 

E-to-wow-cote, 

8him-e-nah, 

0-chee-pwaise, 

Che-pec-co-quah, 

Mis-quab-o-no-quah, 

Wah-be-kai, 

Ma-ca-ta-ke-zhic, 

Sho-min  (2d), 

She-mah-gah, 

0'  Ke-mah-wah-ba-see, 

Na-mash, 


Shab-eh-nay, 

Mac-a-ta-o-shic, 

Squah-ke-zhic, 

Mah-che-o-tah-way, 

Cha-ke-te-ah, 

Me-am-ese, 

Shay-tee, 

Chis-in-ke-bah, 

Mix-e-maung, 

Nah-bwait, 

Sen-e-bau-um, 

Puk-won, 

Wa-be-no-say, 

Mon-tou-ish, 


Nah-che-wah, 

Sho-bon-nier, 

Me-nuk-quet, 

Ah-quee-wee, 

Ta-kan-ko, 

Me-shin-e-nah, 

Wah-sus-kuk, 

Pe-nay-o-cat, 

Pay-maw-suc, 

Pe-she-ka, 

Shaw-we-mon-e-tay, 

Ah-be-nab, 

San-san-quas-see. 


In  presence  of  William  Lee  D.  Ewing,  Secretary  to  Commission; 
E.  A.  Brush;  Luther  Rice,  Interpreter;  James  Conner,  Interpreter; 
John  T.  Schermerhorn,  Commisssoner,  etc..  West;  A.  C.  Pepper,  S. 
A.  R.  P.;  Geo.  Kercheval,  Sub- Agent;  George  Bender,  Major  Fifth 
Regiment  Infantry;  D.  Wilcox,  Captain  Fifth  Regiment;  J.  M.  Bax- 
ley,  Captain  Fifth  Infantry;  R.  A.  Forsyth,  United  States  Army; 
Ly  Jamison,  Lieutenant  United  States  Army;  E.  K.  Smith,  Lieuten- 
ant Fifth  Infantry;  P.  Maxwell,  Assistant  Surgeon;  L.  Allen,  Lieu- 
tenant Fifth  Infantry;  J.  P.  Simonton,  Lieutenant  United  States 
Army;  George  F.  Turner,  Assistant  Surgeon  United  States  Army; 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  Robert  Stuart,  Jonathan  McCarty,  Daniel 
Jackson,  of  New  York;  John  H.  Kinzie,  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  G.  S. 
Hubbard;  J.  C.  Swarz,  Adjutant  General  Michigan  Militia;  John  B. 
Beaubien,  James  Kinzie,  Jacob  Beeson,  Samuel  Humes  Porter, 
Andrew  Porter,  Gabriel  Godfroy,  A.  H.  Arndt,  Laurie  Marsh,  Jo- 
seph Chaunier,  John  Watkins,  B.  B.  Kercheval,  James  W.  Berry, 
William  French,  Thomas  Forsyth,  Pierre  Menard,  Fils,  Edmimd 
Roberts,  George  Hunt,  Isaac  Nash. 

In  addition  to  the  former  articles  of  the  Chicago  treaty 
of  1833,  the  Commissioners  made  the  following  stipula- 
tions with  the  chiefs  of  the  United  Nation  residing  upon 
their  lands  south  of  the  Grand  River: 

The  said  chiefs  and  head  men  cede  to  the  United  States  all  their 
land  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  south  of  Grand  River, 
being  the  reservation  at  Notawasepe  of  four  miles  square,  contained 
in  the  third  clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  made  at  Chi- 
cago, on  August  29,  1821,  and  the  ninety-nine  sections  of  land  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  made  at  St.  Joseph,  September  19, 1827;  ^nd  al- 
so the  tract  of  land  on  St.  Joseph  River,  opposite  the  town  of  Niles, 
and  extending  to  the  line  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  on  which  the  vil- 
lages of  To-pe-ne-bee  and  Pokagonare  situated;  supposed  to  contain 
about  forty-nine  sections. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  cession,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
the  said  chiefs  and  head  men  and  their  immediate  tribes  shall  be 
considered  as  parties  to  the  said  treaty  to  which  this  is  supplemental, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  participate  in  all  the  provisions  therein  con- 
tained, as  a  part  of  the  United  Nation ;  and  further,  that  there  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  be  applied  as 
follows: 

Ten  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  general  fund  of  $100,000, 
contained  in  the  said  treaty,  to  satisfy  sundry  individuals,  in  behalf 
of  whom  reservations  were  asked  which  the  Commissioners  refused 
to  grant. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $150,- 
000,  contained  in  the  said  treaty,  to  satisfy  the  claims  made  against 
all  composing  the  United  Nation  of  Indians,  which  they  have  ad- 
mitted to  be  justly  due. 

Twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  goods,  provisions 
and  horses,  in  addition  to  the  $100,000  contained  in  the  treaty. 

And  $40,000,  to  be  paid  in  annuities  of  $2,000  a  year  for  twenty 
years,  in  addition  to  the  $280,000  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  divided 
into  payments  of  $14,000  a  year. 
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All  the  Indians  residing  on  the  said  reservation  in  Michigan 
shall  remove  therefrom  within  three  years  after  this  date,  during 
which  time  they  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  their  possession,  nor  in 
hunting  upon  the  lands  as  heretofore.  In  the  meantime,  no  inter- 
ruption shall  be  offered  to  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  same  by  the 
United  States.  In  case,  however,  the  said  Indians  shall  sooner  re- 
move, the  Government  may  take  immediate  possession  thereof. 

By  the  last  clause  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Joseph, 
made  September  27,  1828,  there  is  granted  to  Madeline  Bertrand, 
wife  of  Joseph  Bertrand,  one  section  of  land;  and,  as  the  same  has 
not  been  located,  it  is  requested  by  the  said  chiefs  and  head  men 
that  it  shall  be  purchased  by  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore, 
agreed  that  the  same  shall  be  purchased  by  the  United  States,  if  it 
can  be  done,  for  the  sum  of  $800.  Also,  the  resolution  in  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Camp  Tippecanoe,  October  20,  1832,  to  Me-saw-ke-qua 
and  her  children,  of  two  sections  of  land  at  Waw-us-kuk's  village, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  grant  in  fee  simple  to  the  said  Me-saw-ke- 
qua,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever;  provided,  that  no  sale  of  the  same 
shall  be  valid  unless  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  article  has  been  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  said 
chiefs,  and  as  the  individuals  named  are  desirous  of  accompanying 
their  friends  on  their  removal  to  the  West,  it  has  been  assented  to 
by  the  Commissioners,  with  the  express  understanding  that  the  re- 
jection of  this  article  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  vitiate  this  treaty. 

These  supplementary  articles,  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
binding  on  the  contracting  parties. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  George  B.  Porter,  Thomas  J. 
V.  Owen  and  William  Weatherford  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  said  United  Nation  of  Indians  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands,  at  Chicago,  the  said  day  and  year. 

G.  B.  Porter. 
T.  J.  Y.  Owen. 
William  Weatherford. 
To-pen-e-bee  Kai-taw-tai-mon,  Wah-co-mah-o-pe-tuk, 

We-saw,  Kaw-bal-me-sai,  Ne-so-wah-quet. 

Ne-kaw-nosh-kee,         Wees-kee-qua-tap, 
Po-ka-gon,  Ship-she-wuh-no, 

TREATY    OF    WASHINGTON,    1836. 

Under  this  treaty,  all  the  Michigan  lands  not  hitherto 
ceded  .were  sold  to  the  United  States  by  the  Ottawas  and 
Chippewas.  The  reservations  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  for 
Chippewas  living  north  of  Mackinac  Straits  are  named  as 
follows:  Two  tracts,  three  miles  square  each,  between 
Point- au-Barbe  and  Mille  Coquin  Kiver,  including  front 
fishing-grounds;  the  Beaver  Islands  of  Lake  Michigan; 
Kound  Island  as  a  place  of  encampment;  the  Chenos  Is- 
lands, with  a  part  of  the  adjacent  north  coast  of  Lake 
Huron,  erne  mile  in  depth,  corresponding  in  length  with  the 
line  of  the  Chenos;  Sugar  Island,  with  its  islets;  640 acres 
at  the  mission  of  the  Little  Rapids;  a  large  tract  at  the 
mouth  of  PississowiningRiver;  640  acres  on  Grand  Island ; 
1, 280  acres  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  together 
with  the  fishing  and  encampment  grounds  at  the  Sault  de 
Ste.  Marie. 

The  principal  Indians  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1836 
(Washington)  were  Ainse  and  Chabowaywa,  of  Michili- 
mackinac;  Jawba  Wadick,  Waub  Ogeeg,  Kawgayosh,  by 
Mardosagee,  of  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  with  others  from  Mas- 
kigo,  Grand  River,  L'Arbre  Croche  and  Grand  Traverse. 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  was  the  negotiating  commissioner. 


TREATY  OF  DETROIT,  1837. 

The  second  treaty  with  the  Saginaws  was  negotiated  at 
Detroit  January  14,  1837,  between  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
United  States  Commissioner,  and  the  Saginaw  tribe  of  the 
Chippewa  Nation.  Under  this  treaty  the  Indians  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  following  tracts  of  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  Michigan:  ''Eight  thousand  acres  on  the  Au 
Sable;  2,000  on  the  Rifle  River  or  Mishowusk;  6,000 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kawkawlin;  5,760  on  the  Flint, 
including  Reaume's  Village;  8,000  acres  at  the  head  of  the 
Cass,  formerly  called  the  Huron,  and  one  island  in  Sagi- 
naw Bay,  containing  1,000  acres,  where  Muckokoosh  for- 
merly lived;  2,000  acres  on  the  Saginaw  at  Nababish;  1,000 
acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Saginaw;  640  acres  at  the 
Great  Bend  on  Cass  River;  2,000  acres  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Point  Au  Gres;  1,000  acres  on  the  Cass  at  Menoquets  Vil- 
lage; 10,000  acres  on  the  Shiawassee  at  Big  Lick;  6,000 
acres  at  the  Little  Forks  of  the  Tetabawasink;  6,000  acres 
at  Black  Bird  s  town,  and  40,000  acres  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Saginaw  River." 

The  sum  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands, 
after  deducting  expenses  of  survey  and  treaty,  was  to  be  in- 
vested under  direction  of  the  President,  in  some  public 
stock,  and  the  interest  thereof  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
Indians.  Certain  sums  were  also  set  apart  for  the  payment 
of  their  valid  debts,  and  for  depredations  committed  after 
the  surrender  of  Detroit  in  1812.  The  Indians  agreed  to 
remove  from  Michigan  to  some  point  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, or  locate  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  southwest  of  the 
Missouri,  as  might  be  decided  by  Congress. 

A  supplementary  article  to  a  treaty  between  the  parties 
referred  to  above,  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  light- house 
on  the  Nabob ish  tract  of  land,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saginaw  River,  and  another  article  of  the  same  treaty, 
as  negotiated  at  East  Saginaw,  changed  the  location  of 
the  light-house  to  the  40,000- acre  tract  at  the  mouth 
of   the  same  river. 

TREATY  OF  SAGINAW,  1838. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Saginaw  City  January  23, 
1838.  It  resulted  from  the  representations  of  the  Chip- 
pewas to  the  effect  that  at  the  sale  of  lands  for  their  use  a 
combination  was  formed  among  capitalists,  and  the  price 
per  acre  greatly  diminished.  The  treaty  of  1838  provided 
that  all  lacds  brought  into  the  market  under  the  authority 
of  the  treaty  of  1837,  should  be  sold  to  the  Registrar  and 
Receiver  for  two  years  from  date  of  commencement  of  sale, 
at  $5  per  acre,  which  sum  was  declared  the  minimum  price; 
provided,  that  should  any  portion  of  the  lands  remain  un- 
sold at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  the  minimum 
price  was  to  be  reduced  to  |2. 50  per  acre,  at  which  price 
the  remaining  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  after 
^Ye  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  if 
any  lands  then  remained,  they  were  to  be  sold  for  the 
sum  they  would  command,  but  none  less  than  75  cents  per 
acre. 
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TREATY    OF    DETROIT,    1855. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  August  2,  1855,  by  George 
W.  Maypenny  and  Henry  C.  Gilbert,  United  States  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Saginaw  Indians,  of  Saginaw,  Swan 
Creek  and  Black  River.  The  Government  agreed  to  with- 
draw from  the  sale  six  adjoining  townships  of  land  in  Isa- 
bella County,  and  Townships  17  and  18  north,  Ranges  3, 
4  and  5  east.  It  was  also  agreed  to  pay  the  Chippewas 
the  sum  of  $220,000,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  building  material,  also  to  build  a  saw- 
mill in  Isabella  County,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $8,000;  to 
test  the  claims  and  pay  the  just  debts  of  this  tribe  of  Chip- 
pewas ;  to  provide  mi  interpreter  for  five  years  or  longer,  if 
necessary;  and,  in  consideration  of  all  this,  the  Indians  of 
the  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek  and  Black  Rivers  ceded  all  lands 
in  Michigan,  hitherto  owned  by  them,  to  the  United  States, 
save  the  entered  land  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the  M.  S.  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  tribe,  in  Towns  10  and 
14  north,  Ranges  4  and  5  east,  for  which  patents  were  is- 
sued. 

A  few  minor  treaties,  providing  for  cession  of  lands  re- 
served in  former  treaties,  and  for  transfer  to  western  re- 
serves, or  establishment  of  new  reservations,  were  negotiated. 
The  treaty  of  1842  had  a  direct  effect  upon  the  Indian  in- 
habitants of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  but  in  the  compacts 
here  given  the  main  dealings  of  the  General  Government 
with  the  savages  are  noted;  while  still  other  references  are 
made  in  the  histories  of  the  counties  inhabited  by  Indians 
regarded  in  these  treaties. 

In  1812,  the  entire  number  of  Indians  in  the  North- 
west was  8,390  warriors,  and  about  thirty- three  thousand 
women  and  children.  Since  that  period,  the  Indian  world 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  has  been  subjected  to  many  remark- 
able changes;  so  strange  in  themselves  that  one  is  forced 
to  soliloquize  with  the  poet:  '*  Here  lived  and  loved  another 
race  of  beings.  Beneath  the  same  sun  that  rolls  over  your 
head,  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the  panting  deer.  Be- 
neath the  same  moon  that  shines  for  you,  the  Indian  lover 
wooed  his  dusky  mate. "  We  inhabit  their  happy  hunting 
grounds,  and  riot  in  enterprise,  where  they  reveled  in  prim- 
itive opulence,  seldom  giving  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  the 
self -same  want  of  energy  and  intelligence  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  red  race,  would  reduce  their  displacers  to 
the  same  conditions  which  now  encircle  and  enslave  the 
savage. 

f  What  is  to  become  of  the  Indians  is  a  question  that  has 
always  more  or  less  forcibly  presented  itself  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  white  man  ever  since  the  two  races  came 
in  contact,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  a  question  for  whose  solution  there  has  been 
any  immediate  pressing  necessity  until  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time.     So  long  as  the  red  man  showed  no  dis- 


tinct inclination  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
there  was  a  vast,  practically  unbounded  wilderness  within 
which  he  could  retire  and  follow  out  his  life  in  his  own 
method,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  pressing  occasion  for 
reasoning  oat  the  ''Indian  question"  to  its  ultimate  solu- 
tion.    Men  seemed  to  look  upon  it  much  as  they  do  upon 
death — a  thing  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  admit  must 
C()me  some  time,   but  for  which  they  are  rarely  ever  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  make  any  practical  preparation — a  cer- 
tainty, without  doubt,  but  a  certainty  too  vaguely  remote  to 
excite  any  present    apprehension.     Within   a   few   years, 
however,    the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  with  the  conse- 
quent wonderful  growth  of  population,  not  only  in  those 
immediate  localities,  but  all  along  the  western  border  of 
the  older  States,  and  the  resultant  piercing  of  the  heart  of 
the  continent  with  two   or  three  lines  of   railway — these 
facts   with   their  attending  collaterals  and  consequences, 
have   brought  about  a  far  different  state  of  things.     What 
war  and  pestilence  and  dissipation  have  left  of  the  red  race 
is  practically  shut  in,   on  a   comparatively    limited   area, 
within  rapidly,  steadily  and  inexorably  tightening  lines  of 
an  incompatible  civilization  and  radically  hostile  conditions. 
Temporizing  cannot  much  longer  be  made  to  serve  our  pur- 
pose.    The  space  available  for  the  home  of  the  red  race, 
so  far  as  that  race  can  te  said  to  have  homes,  where  they 
can  live  according  to  their  own  methods,  has  been  reduced 
to  about  the  last  practicable  dimensions.     Further  reduc- 
tion is  impossible  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  the  race  itself,  and  even  this  latter  process  must 
speedily  reach  its  inevitable  end.     Hence,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  has  grown  into  a  pressing  present  necessity. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  legitimately  a  problem  at  all 
that  one  can  only  guess  at  it,  except,  as  one  may  say,  in  the 
light  of  past  experience,  that    a  continuance  in  the  present 
policy  of  Government  and  people — that  is,  if  merely  allow- 
ing matters  to   drift  can  be  called  a   policy — will  result, 
naturally  and  properly,  in  the  extinction  of  the  race,  and 
that  this  ending  must  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  inex- 
orable operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection,  and  that 
all  attempts  to  thwart,  or  set  aside,  or  modify  the  operation 
of  that  law  will  inevitably  result    in   breeding  mischiefs 
greater  than  those  sought  to  be  remedied.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  an  underlying  stratum  of  truth  in  this 
view.     It  isn't  of  much  use  for  man  to  seek  to  thwart  nat- 
ural laws.     Gravity  will  not  carry  water  up  hill,  except  in 
that  deceptive  piece  of  mechanical  logic  called  the  siphon, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  a  manifestation  of  that  great  truth 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part.     But  man  may  clear 
the  channel  of  the  stream,  and  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.     The  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
is  not  a  blind  fatalism. 
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EARLY  EXPLORATIONS  AND  EXPLORERS. 


THE  early  military  history  of  the  posts  along  the  north- 
ern frontier  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  discovery 
and  early  settlement  of  the  same  region.  The  circum- 
stances were  peculiar,  and  the  counterpart  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  if  at  all,  in  the  history  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Union.  It  is  well  known  that  the  French  were  the  earliest 
explorers,  and  subsequent  occupants  from  the  year  1615. 
They  brought  with  them  their  peculiar  habits  and  national 
traits,  which,  with  their  versatility,  enabled  them  to  change 
with  the  varying  circumstances.  Unlike  the  English  immi- 
grant, who  was  more  fixed  in  habit  and  inflexible  in  dispo- 
sition, they  often  discarded  the  forms  and  usages  of  early 
life,  and  readily  became  savage  in  all  outward  aspects, 
if  such  a  transformation  best  answered  their  objects.  The 
three  leading  motives  actuating  them,  viz.:  military  occu- 
pation and  territorial  aggrandizement  of  the  crown,  relig- 
ious zeal  in  spreading  Catholicism,  and  the  eager  cupidity 
of  the  traders  and  civil  functionaries,  all  of  which  were  a 
unity  as  against  their  English  neighbors,  but  greatly  at 
variance  amongst  themselves,  gave  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  schemes  and  heroism  of  those  adventurers  which  the 
lapse  of  time  has  not  lessened  for  those  who  seek  to  know 
truly  the  history  of  the  commonwealth,  or  who  would  study 
to  the  best  advantage  the  wonderful  changes  and  develop- 
ments of  the  vast  country,  nominally  occupied  by  them. 
The  allurements  of  the  fur  trade,  the  novelties  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  wide  range  of  the  unknown  country  abound- 
ing in  lakes  and  rivers  of  surpassing  picturesqueness  and 
grandeur;  the  open  door  of  French  tact  and  Jesuitic  zeal, 
were  well  adapted  to  awaken  the  liveliest  enthusiasm  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  had  left  the  stereotyped  forms  of 
society  in  the  Old  World,  buoyant  with  the  extravagant 
dreams  of  sudden  wealth,  coupled  with  the  wildest  and 
most  fascinating  adventures  in  the  New. 

Of  the  parties  thus  engaged,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  religious  orders  took  the  lead,  and  were  the  first  to 
traverse  the  unknovm  regions  along  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers  which  unite  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  that  their  energy  and  zeal  carried  them  beyond  the  re- 
motest footsteps  of  any  antecedent  European;  that  actuated 
solely  with  love  for  God  and  the  principles  of  humanity, 
they  were  strangers  to  fear — boldly,  yet  meekly,  offering 
themselves  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  to  the  cause  in  which 

they  were  engaged,  where  none  dare  for  once  intrude. 

In  a  certain  sense  this  view  of  their  operations  is  true. 

That  they  were  the  first  to  record  their  own  acts  and  pub- 


lish them  are  facts;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  seldom 
gave  others  credit  for  preparing  their  way. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  order  which  ulti- 
mately secured  almost  the  unrestrained  control  of  the  edu- 
cational and  religious  establishments  within  the  provinces. 
With  the  exhibition  of  self-abnegation  which  really 
marked  their  progress,  there  was  always  a  degree  of  selfish- 
ness and  of  captiousness,  apparent  in  the  plans  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  order.  For  the  military  they  had  no  friend- 
ship, any  further  than  it  was  subservient  to  their  dictation 
and  purposes,  and  the  merchants  encountered  their  hostility 
in  so  much  as  they  interfered  with  the  fur  trade,  then  under 
the  control  of  the  missionaries  who  through  the  profits  of  that 
trade  sought  to  build  up  a  large  institution  of  learning  at 
Quebec  for  the  education  of  a  priesthood  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  This  led  to  accusations,  criminations  and  re- 
criminations without  number.  It  may  well  be  conceded 
that  they  did  much  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
world;  but  yet  one  must  see  that  the  Relations  of  the 
Jesuits  were  written  alike  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
their  works,  while  diminishing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  the  worthy  labors  of  their  cotemporaries  in  civil, 
military  and  commercial  pursuits.  This  course  must  appear 
justifiable  when  it  is  considered  how  far  superior  the  mis- 
sionaries were  to  their  surroundings.  So  far  from  the 
Jesuits  being  the  original  discoverers  of  the  interior  of 
this  continent,  there  are  many  direct  proofs  and  more 
warranted  presumptions  that  the  Franciscans  and  traders 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  missionaries,  or  even  the  mili- 
tary, in  their  explorations;  and  that  they  gave  to  both  re- 
liable information  of  the  country  and  the  Indian  tribes 
long  before  either  attempted  to  build  chapels  and  defens- 
ive posts  in  these  remote  quarters. 

Champlain  is  regarded,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  one  of  the 
original  discoverers,  by  virtue  of  which  he  became  the 
founder  of  French  dominion  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  Yet 
it  is  a  historical  certainty  that  years  before  he,  in  1608,  or 
Cartier,  even,  in  1535,  sailed  up  the  river  to  Quebec,  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  the  bays  of  the  gulf 
and  its  tributaries,  were  thronged  with  vessels,  amounting 
to  hundreds  in  number,  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  the  fur 
trade,  which  traffic  had  been  going  on  from  1498.  He 
found  the  merchants  of  the  Basque  provinces  carrying  on 
an  active  trade  with  the  Indians  when  he  arrived,  two 
vessels  having  completed  their  cargoes,  one  being  a  boat 
to  sail  in  defiance  of  the  King's  edicts,  which  placed  the 
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trade  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  This  one  was  ordered 
not  to  proceed,  but  Champlain  had  not  sufficient  force  to 
carry  out  his  order. 

Soon  after  Champlain' s  arrival  at  Quebec,  several 
traders  started  for  the  Huron  country,  as  the  district  be- 
tween Lake  Amico  and  the  Georgian  Bay  was  then  known, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  that  Le 
Carron  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  Recollet  Mission 
there.  Some  of  the  party  returned  before  Champlain 
visited  that  district  in  1616.  While  wintering  there  the 
.season  following,  he  made  several  voyages  of  discovery,  in 
one  of  which  he  traversed  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  before  he  attempted  this  expedi- 
tion, he  had  tolerably  correct  maps  of  the  lake  region, 
showing  the  connections  of  the  upper  -  with  the  lower  lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  could  only  be  obtained  from 
preceding  missionaries,  who  led  thither  both  traders  and 
adventurers. 

Again,  Father  Marquette  has  had  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering the  Northern  Mississippi  June  17,  1673;  and  not 
until  quite  recently  were  any  doubts  entertained  in  relation 
to  the  historical  correctness  of  his  claims  to  that  honor. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  he  only  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Jean  Nicolet,  a  Captain  of  the  couriers  des  hois  or 
wood  rangers,  who  made  his  headquarters  among  the 
Hurons  as  early  as  1615,  and  established  trading-posts 
along  the  lakes. 

Fully  thirty-four  years  before  the  venerable  Marquette 
started  on  his  voyage,  Nicolet  had  explored  the  Green  Bay 
route  to  the  Mississippi,  and  concluded  important  treaties 
with  the  tribes  assembled,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
thousand,  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Howard,  acting  in 
this  case  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  the  Winnebagoes 
and  the  Hurons.  He  had  ascended,  in  all  probability,  St. 
Mary's  River  to  Lake  Superior  shortly  after  Father  Le 
Caron  preached  there,  and  long  before  the  missionary, 
Raymbault,  in  1641,  visited  the  Otchipwes  at  the  Sault; 
and  he  had  there  laid  the  foundations  of  a  trade  which  was 
.  continued  by  him  and  those  following  him — for  he  died  in 
,  tr.-  ^  1842 — down  to  the  time  when  the  missionaries  and  M. 
^^  Lusson  gathered  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  picturesque 
rapids,  the  representative  warriors  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
great  Northwest,  and  there,  in  their  presence,  unfurled  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  and  the  Fleur-de-lis  to  their  wonder- 
ing gaze,  accompanied  by  the  impassioned  exhortation  of 
Pere  Allouez  to  embrace  the  faith,  while  the  imperial  dele- 
gate, in  sententious  periods,  promulgated  the  claims  of 
Louis  XIY  to  all  the  vast  interior  of  North  America. 

The  energy  of  these  French  missionaries  and  rovers 
knew  no  limit  to  their  travels,  nor  were  they  bound  by 
civilized  forms  of  society;  hence  they  readily  adapted 
themselves  to  the  habits,  the  food  and  the  dress  of  the  In- 
dians with  whom  they  were  sojourning,  so  that  they  were 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  savages  themselves, 
except  by  their  restlessness  and  zeal,  their  unequaled  in- 
telligence and  unexcelled  piety. 


As  the  result  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  early  history 
of  the  country  was  left  to  the  missionaries  to  record,  and 
their  accounts  were  so  partial,  that  many  of  the  moving  lay 
spirits    of   the   times   were   ignored;    consequently,  those 
names  became  so  obscure  that  one  of  America's  most  popu- 
lar historians  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  mention  them. 
Nicolet,  Du  Lhut,  Durontage,  Perrott,  and  those  associated 
with  them,  are  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  Le  Caron,  La 
Salle  and  Marquette  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  claims  of 
original  discovery,  leaving  out  the  cotemporaneous  publi- 
cation .of    their   observations.       Their    restless  zeal    was 
awakened  to  enthusiasm  in  their  pursuits,  requiring  fully 
Hs    many   personal   sacrifices   on    their    part    as    seemed 
necessary   for   the    "  establishment  «f  the    faith.''     It   is 
hardly   to    be   supposed,    therefore,    that   a   section    like 
this,   situated    as    it    is    in    the   heart   of    a   most   pro- 
lific fur-bearing  district,  of  easy  access  both  by  sea  and 
land,  protected  for  the  most  pa  ft  by  friendly  tribes,  and 
situated  immediately  between  their  principal  trading-posts. 
Would  long  remain  unknown  to  them.     On  the  contrary, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
the  Jesuits  on  the  subject,  that  they  were  the  first  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  great  Northwest,  to  explore  this  region 
and  give  reliable  information  to  their  employers  just  as 
soon  as  either  Government  official  or  the  missionary  ever 
saw  it. 

REVIEW  OF  EARLY  EXPLORATIONS. 

In  the  year  1541,  De  Soto  first  saw  the  Great  West,  in 
the  New  World.  He,  however,  penetrated  no  farther  Qorth 
than  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  expedition 
resulted  in  his  death  and  that  of  more  than  half  his  army, 
the  remainder  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Cuba,  thence  to 
Spain,  in  a  famished  and  demoralized  condition.  De  Soto 
founded  no  settlements,  produced  no  results,  and  left  no 
traces,  unless  it  were  that  he  awakened  the  hostility  of 
the  red  man  against  the  white  man,  and  disheartened  such 
as  might  desire  to  follow  up  the  career  of  discovery  for 
better  purposes.  The  French  nation  was  eager  and  ready 
to  seize  upon  any  news  from  this  extensive  domain,  and 
was  the  first  to  profit  by  De  Soto's  defeat.  Yet  it  was 
more  than  a  century  before  any  adventurer  took  advantage 
of  these  discoveries. 

In  1615,  five  years  before  the  pilgrims  '^  moored  their 
bark  on  the  wild  New  England  shore,"  Father  Le  Caron, 
a  French  Franciscan,  had  penetrated  through  the  Iro- 
quois and  Wyandots  (Hurons)  to  the  streams  which  run 
into  Lake  Huron,  before  Nicolet  traveled  west  from  Nippes- 
ing,  and  in  1634,  two  Jesuit  missionaries  founded  the  first 
mission  among  the  lake  tribes.  It  was  just  100  years  from 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto  (1541)  until 
the  Canadian  envoys  met  the  savage  nations  of  the  North- 
west at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  below  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior. .  This  visit  led  to  no  permanent  result;  it  was  not 
until  1659  that  any  of  the  adventurous  fur-traders  attempted 
to  spend  a  winter  in  the  frozen  wilds  about  the  great  lakes, 
nor  was  it  until  1660  that  a  station  was  established  upon 
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their  borders  by  Mesnard,  who  perished  in  the  woods  a  few 
months  after.  In  1665,  Claude  Allouez  built  the  earliest 
lasting  habitation  of  the  white  man  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest.  In  1668,  Claude  Dablon  and  James  Mar- 
quette founded  the  mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Maiy,  and  two  years  afterward,  Nicholas  Per- 
rot,  as  agent  for  M.  Talon,  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
•  explored  Lake  Illinois  (Michigan)  as  far  south  as  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Chicago,  and  invited  the  Indian  nations  to  meet 
him  at  a  grand  council  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  following 
spring,  where  they  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
King,  and  formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  Northwest. 
This  same  year  Marquette  established  a  mission  at  Point 
St.  Ignatius,  where  was  founded  the  old  town  of  Michili- 
mackinac. 

During  M.  Talon's  explorations,  and  Marquette's  resi- 
dence at  St.  Ignatius,  they  learned  of  a  great  river  away  to 
the  west,  and  fancied — as  all  others  did  then — that  upon 
its  fertile  banks  whole  tribes  of  God's  children  resided,  to 
whom  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  had  never  come.  Filled 
with  a  wish  to  go  and  preach  to  them,  and  in  compliance 
with  a  request  of  M.  Talon,  who  earnestly  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  domain  of  his  King,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Marquette,  with  Joliet  as  commander  of  the  expedition, 
prepared  for  the  undertaking. 

.On  the  13th  of  May,  1673,  the  explorers,  accompanied 
by  five  assistant  French  Canadians,  set  out  from  Mackinac 
on  their  daring  voyage  of  discovery.  The  Indians,  who 
gathered  to  witness  their  departure,  were  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  the  undertaking,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose  by  representing  the  tribes  on  the 
Mississippi  as  exceedingly  savage  and  cruel,  and  the  river 
itself  as  full  of  all  sorts  of  frightful  monsters  ready  to 
swallow  them  and  their  canoes  together.  But,  nothing 
daunted  by  these  terrific  descriptions,  Marquette  told  them 
he  was  willing  not  only  to  encounter  all  the  perils  of  the 
unknown  region  they  were  about  to  explore,  but  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  a  cause  in  which  the  salvation  of  souls 
was  involved;  and,  having  prayed  together,  they  separated. 
Coasting  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
adventurers  entered  Green  Bay,  and  passed  thence  up  the 
Fox  Biver  and  Lake  Winnebago  to  a  village  of  the  Miamis 
and  Kickapoos.  Here  Marquette  was  delighted  to  find  a 
beautiful  cross  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  orna- 
mented with  white  skins,  red  girdles  and  bows  and  arrows, 
which  these  good  people  had  offered  to  the  Great  Manitou, 
or  God,  to  thank  Him  for  the  pity  He  had  bestowed  on  them 
during  the  winter  in  giving  them  an  abundant "  chase  "  This 
was  the  farthest  outpost  to  which  Dablon  and  Allouez  had 
extended  their  missionary  labors  the  year  previous.  Here 
Marquette  drank  mineral  waters  and  was  instructed  in  the 
secret  of  a  root  which  cures  the  bite  of  the  venomous  rat- 
tlesnake. He  assembled  the  chiefs  and  the  old  men  of  the 
village,  and,  pointing  to  Joliet,  said:  *'My  friend  is  an 
envoy  of  France,  to  discover  new  countries,  and  I  am  an 


ambassador  from  God  to  enlighten  them  with  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel."  Two  Miami  guides  were  here  furnished  to 
conduct  them  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  they  set  out 
from  the  Indian  village  on  the  lOfch  of  June,  amidst  a 
great  crowd  of  natives  who  had  assembled  to  witness  their 
departure  into  a  region  where  any  white  man  had  never  yet 
ventured.  The  guides,  having  conducted  them  across  the 
portage,  returned.  The  explorers  launched  their  canoes 
upon  the  Wisconsin,  which  they  descended  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  proceeded  down  its  unknown  waters.  What 
emotions  must  have  swelled  their  breasts  as  they  struck  out  in- 
to the  broadening  current  and  became  conscious  that  they  were 
now  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  The  mys- 
tery was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  long- sought  river.  The 
scenery  in  that  locality  is  beautiful,  and  on  that  delightful 
17th  of  June  must  have  been  clad  in  all  its  primeval  love- 
liness as  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
Drifting  rapidly,  it  is  said  that  the  bold  bluffs  on  either 
hand  ' '  reminded  them  of  the  castled  shores  of  their  own 
beautiful  rivers  of  Franco."  By  and  by,  as  they  drifted 
along,  great  herds  of  buffalo  appeared  on  the  banks.  On 
going  to  the  heads  of  the  valley  they  could  see  a  country  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  fertility,  apparently  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, yet  presenting  the  appearance  of  extensive  man- 
ors, under  the  fastidious  cultivation  of  lordly  proprietors. 

On  June  25,  they  went  ashore  and  found  some  fresh 
traces  of  men  upon  the  sand,  and  a  path  which  led  to  the 
prairie.  The  men  remained  in  the  boat  and  Marquette 
and  Joliet  followed  the  path  till  they  discovered  a  village 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  two  other  villages  on  a  hill, 
within  a  half  league  of  the  first,  inhabited  by  Indians. 
They  were  received  most  hospitably  by  these  natives,  who 
had  never  before  seen  a  white  person.  After  remaining  a 
few  days,  they  re-embarked,  and  descended  the  river  to 
about  latitude  33 \  where  they  found  a  village  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, and,  being  satisfied  that  the  river  flowed  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  turned  their  course  up  the  river,  and,  as- 
cending the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  rowed  up 
that  stream  to  its  source,  and  procured  guides  from  that 
point  to  the  lakes.  *' Nowhere  on  this  journey,"  says  Mar- 
quette, "  did  we  see  such  grounds,  meadows,  woods,  stags, 
buffaloes,  deer,  wild  cats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  paroquets, 
and  even  beavers,  as  on  the  Illinois  Kiver."  The  party, 
without  loss  or  injury,  reached  Green  Bay  in  September, 
and  reported  their  discovery — one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  age,  but  of  which  no  record  was  preserved  save  Mar- 
quette's, Joliet  losing  his  by  the  upsetting  of  his  canoe  on 
his  way  to  Quebec.  Afterward,  Marquette  returned  to  the 
Illinois  Indians,  by  their  request,  and  ministered  to  them 
until  1675.  On  the  18th  of  May,  in  that  year,  as  he  was 
passing  the  mouth  of  a  stream — going  with  his  boatmen 
up  Lake  Michigan — he  asked  to  land  at  its  mouth  and  cele- 
brate mass.  Leaving  his  men  with  the  canoe,  he  retired  a 
short  distance  and  began  his  devotions.  As  much  time 
passed  and  he  did  not  return,  his  men  went  in  search  of 
him,  and  found  him  upon  his  knees,  dead.     He  had  peace- 
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fully  passed  away  while  at  prayer.  He  was  buried  at  this 
spot.  Charlevoix,  who  visited  the  place  fifty  years  after, 
found  the  waters  had  retreated  from  the  grave,  leaving  the 
beloved  missionary  to  repose  in  peace.  The  river  has  since 
been  called  Marquette, 

The  fame  of  Marquette  continues  to  gain  strength  as 
days  advance.  Notwithstanding  all  his  countrymen  had 
written  of  him,  the  new  Americans  continue  to  inquire  into 
his  magn'ficent  career,  and  to  add  to  the  store  of  informa- 
tion regarding  him,  already  garnered.  Rev.  Geo.  Dufifield, 
of  Detroit,  is  one  of  his  latest  biographers,  and  from  his 
writings  on  the  life  of  the  missionary,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

Marquette  was  born  of  an  honorable  family  at  Laon,  in 
the  North  of  France,  in  the  year  1637,  but  the  month  and 
day  of  his  birth  are  not  easily  found,  and  I  have  nowhere 
seen  his  portrait.  In  1654,  he  joined  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  and,  in  1666,  was  sent  to  the  missions  in  Canada. 
After  the  river  St.  Lawreuce  and  the  great  lakes  had 
been  mapped  out,  the  all-absorbing  object  of  interest  with 
Gov.  Frontenac,  Talon,  the  intendant,  and  Marquette  him- 
self, was  to  discover  and  trace  from  the  north  the  wonderful 
Mississippi  that  De  Soto,  the  Spaniard,  had  first  seen  in 
the  South  in  1 541.  In  1668  (according  to  Bancroft,  III, 
152),  he  repaired  to  the  Chippewas  at  theSault  to  establish 
the  mission  of  Sfc.  Mary,  the  oldest  settlement  begun  by 
Europeans  within  the  present  limits  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Michigan.  On  the  day  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Holy  Yirgin,  in  1673,  he  received  his  orders  from 
Frontenac,  to  accompany  Joliet  on  his  long-desired  journey. 
Taking  probably  the  short  trail  through  the  woods,  he 
found  his  companion  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  where,  after 
many  remarkable  vicissitudes,  both  in  life  and  death,  he 
was  at  length  to  find  his  grave,  where  his  numerous  friends 
and  admirers,  both  French  and  Indian,  were  for  so  long  a 
time  to  lose  sight  of  it  again,  and  where  a  second  time  he 
gains  his  place  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Michigan. 

Apart  from  his  peculiar  mission,  which  was  looked  upon 
by  " the  Protestant  colonies"  of  New  England  with  any- 
thing  but  favorable  eyes;  apart  from  his  peculiar  dogma  of 
the  conception,  which  has  only  been  officially  sanctioned 
in  our  day,  and  by  the  late  Pope,  there  were  many  things 
in  the  life  and  times  of  Marquette  that,  to  the  lover  of 
biography,  make  his  character  as  attractive  as  that  of  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  "the  great  apostle  of  the  Indies,"  or  of  his  still 
greater  master,  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  man  in  these  days 
who  cannot  admire,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  venerate 
man  as  man,  apart  from  his  mnre  immediate  antecedents  or 
local  surroundings,  has  but  a  very  limited  and  mistaken 
idea  of  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  true  dig- 
nity of  human  nature.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  is 
not  only  a  sound  maxim,  founded  on  that  equity  which  is 
the  highest  form  of  justice,  but  is  also  in  just  so  many  words 
one  of  the  very  first  principles  of  Christianity  itself.  When 
I  cannot  give  a  man  credit  for  what  he  really  is,  because 
he  belongs  to  another  party  than  my  owa,  or  give  him 


credit  for  what  he  has  done,  because  he  belongs  to  another 
denomination  than  my  own,  I  deserved  to  be  consigned  for 
the  remainder  of  my  days  to  a  hole  in  the  woods. 

The  pioneers  of  our  country,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  very 
hard  time  of  it,  and  none  more  so  than  my  Scotch-Irish 
ancestors  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  From  the  childhood  of 
Daniel  Webster  down  to  the  present  hour,  it  would  argue  a 
very  ignorant  mind  and  most  unfeeling  and  ungrateful 
heart  to  read  the  toils  and  trials  and  privations  endured  by 
men  and  women  m  the  early  settlement  of  this  or  any  other 
State;  but,  after  all,  what  are  the  hardships  of  the  early 
settlers  compared  with  those  of  Ailouez,  in  1665,  afloat  in 
a  frail  canoe  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Superior,  of 
Dablon,  Marquette,  LaSalle  and  others  of  the  original  ex- 
plorers ? 

''Defying  the  severity  of  climate,"  as  Bancroft  has  it, 
'*  wading  through  water  or  through  snows,  without  the 
comfort  of  fire;  having  no  bread  but  pounded  corn,  and 
often  no  food  but  the  unwholesome  moss  from  the  rocks; 
laboring  incessantly,  exposed  to  live,  as  it  were,  without 
nourishment;  to  sleep  without  a  resting-place;  to  travel  far, 
and  always  incurring  perils;  to  carry  their  lives  in  their 
hands;  or  rather  daily,  or  oftener  than  every  day,  to  hold 
them  up  as  targets,  expecting  captivity,  death  from  the 
tomahawk,  tortures,  fires." — Bancroft,  III,  152).  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  are  any  two  classes  of  men  who  should 
be  most  cordially  linked  in  closest  bonds  of  sympathy  with 
one  another,  it  is  the  pioneers  and  explorers. 

Marquette  was  much  more  than  a  religious  enthusiast. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science.  Having  learned 
within  a  few  years  to  speak  with  ease  in  six  different  lan- 
guages, his  talents  as  a  linguist  were  quite  remarkable. 
A  subtle  element  of  romance  pervaded  his  character,  which 
not  only  makes  it  exceedingly  attractive  to  us  in  the  retrospect 
but  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  sources  and  elements  of 
his  power  and  success  among  his  beloved  Ottawas  and  Hur- 
ons,  and  others  of  the  great  Algonquin  tribes,  who  were  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac. 
With  a  fine  eye  or  natural  beauty,  he  was  as  much  de- 
lighted with  a  rapid  river,  or  extended  lake,  with  an  old 
forest  or  rolling  prairie,  or  a  lofty  mountain,  as  a  Birch,  or 
a  Cole,  or  a  Bierstadt.  Every  one  who  touches  his  char- 
acter seems  emulous  of  adorning  it  with  a  new  epithet. 
Parkman  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  humble  Marquette,  who, 
with  clasped  hands  and  upturned  eyes,  seems  a  figure  evoked 
from  some  dim  legend  of  medieval  saintship. "  Bancroft 
calls  him  ^'  the  meek,  gentle,  single-hearted,  unpretending, 
illustrious  Marquette." — Vol.  Ill,  p.  157.  Many  call  him 
'Hhe  venerated;"  all  unite  in  calling  him  *'the  o-ood 
Marquette,"  and  by  this  last,  most  simple,  but  appropriate 
title,  he  will  be  the  best  remembered  by  the  generations 
yet  to  come.  "A  man  who  was  delighted  at  the  happy  ne- 
cessity of  exposing  his  life  to  bring  the  Word  of  God" 
within  reach  of  half  a  continent  deserved  that  title  if  any 
one  does.  John  Oilman  Shea  writes  with  pardonable 
pride  :  "  No  missionary  of  that  glorious  band  of  Jesuits, 
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who,  in  the  seventeenth  century  announced  the  faith  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Lower  Mississippi,  who  hallowed 
by  their  labors  and  life-blood  so  many  a  wild  spot  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  busy  hives  of  men,  none  of  them  impresses 
us  more  in  his  whole  life  and  career  with  his  piety,  sanc- 
tity and  absolute  devotion  to  God,  than  Father  Marquette. 
In  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  looked  up  to  with  reverence 
by  the  wildest  savage,  by  the  rude  frontiersman  and  by  the 
polished  officers  of  government.  When  he  had  passed 
away,  bis  name  and  his  fame,  so  marked  in  the  great  West, 
was  treasured  above  that  of  his  fellow- laborers,  Menard, 
Allouez,  NouvelorDruillettes/'  May  I  not  add  that,  most 
of  all  other  States,  his  name  and  his  fame  should  be  dear 
to  Michigan? 

Such,  then,  was  the  man,  who,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1673,  with  the  simple  outfit  of  two  birch  canoes,  a  supply 
of  smoked  meat  and  Indian  corn,  and  a  crew  of  five  men, 
embarked  on  what  was  theu  known  as  Lac  Des  Illinois, 
now  Lake  Michigan.  June  10,  they  came  to  the  portage, 
in  Wisconsin,  and,  after  carrying  their  canoes  some  two 
miles  over  marsh  and  prairie,  "he  committed  himself  to 
the  current  that  was  to  bear  them  he  knew  not  whither — 
perhaps  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  perhaps  to  the  South  Sea, 
or  the  Gulf  of  California."  June  17,  1673,  where  now 
stands  Prairie  du  Chien,  he  had  found  what  he  sought, 
"  and  with  a  joy  that  I  cannot  express  we  steered  forth  our 
canoes  on  the  Mississippi,  or  great  river."  We  know  that 
the  honor  of  this  discovery  is  very  stoutly  contested  in 
favor  of  La  Salle,  but  for  the  present  we  confidently  hold 
with  Parkman:  "  La  Salle  discovered  the  Ohio,  and  in  all 
probability  the  Illinois  also;  but  that  he  discovered  the 
Mississippi  has  not  been  proved,  nor  in  the  light  of  the  evi- 
dence we  have,  is  it  likely."  In  1846,  W.  J.  A.  Bradford, 
in  his  notes  on  the  Northwest,  says  very  dogmatically: 
''Father  Hennepin  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  the 
discoverer  of  the  Mississippi;"  but  if  the  proof  of  it  is  only 
to  be  established  by  Hennepin's  own  narrative,  which  Park- 
man  describes  as  a  rare  monument  of  brazen  mendacity, 
the  proof  is  still  wanting.  His  famous  voyage  from  the 
Illinois  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  must  be  considered  not  only 
as  a  falsehood,  but  a  plagiarism. 

Fortunately  for  the  fame  of  Marquette,  the  true  record 
of  his  labors  was  not  left  to  doubtful  tradition  and  the 
hearsay  testimony  of  Charlevoix.  Among  the  papers  some 
twenty-five  years  since  in  the  archives  of  the  College  of 
Quebec  are  accounts  of  the  last  labors  and  death  of  Father 
Marquette,  and  of  the  removal  of  his  remains,  prepared  for 
publication  by  Father  Dablon;  Marquette's  journal  of  his 
great  expedition,  the  very  map  he  drew,  and  a  letter  left 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  So  at  least  says  Mr. 
Shea,  and  that  these  documents  are  to  be  found  in  his  work 
on  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Leaving,  then,  the  doubtful  narrative  of  Charlevoix  and  the 
romantic  page  of  Bancroft  founded  upon  it,  we  learn  the 
real  story  of  his  death.  October  25,  1674,  he  again  left 
St.  Ignace  to  fulfill  a  promise  to  the  Kaskaskias  in  Illinois, 


December  4,  he  reached  Chicago,  hoping  to  ascend  the 
river,  and  by  a  portage  reach  the  Illinois;  but  the  ice  had 
closed  the  stream  and  it  was  too  late.  A  winter  march, 
facing  the  cutfciug  wind  of  the  prairie  was  beyond  his 
strength.  His  two  faithful  companions  erected  a  log  hut 
home  and  chapel — the  first  dwelling  and  the  first  church  of 
the  first  white  settlement  of  the  city — known  for  its  great 
misfortune  the  world  over,  the  city  of  Chicago. 

With  the  opening  of  spring  the  good  father  again  set 
out,  and  his  last  letter  notes  his  progress  till  the  6th  of 
April,  1675.  ''  Just  after  Easter,  he  was  again  stricken  by 
disease  (dysentery),  and  he  saw  that  if  he  would  die  in  the 
arms  of  his  brethren  at  St.  Ignace,  he  must  depart  at 
once.  Escorted  by  the  Kaskaskias,  who  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  zeal,  he  reached  Lake  Michigan,  gave  orders 
to  his  faithful  men  to  lauuch  their  canoe,  and  commenced 
his  adventurous  voyage  along  that  still  unknown  and  dan- 
gerous shore.  His  strength,  however,  failed  so  much  that 
his  men  despaired  of  being  able  to  convey  him  alive  to  their 
journey's  end;  for  in  fact  he  became  so  weak  and  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  could  no  longer  help  himself,  nor  even  stir, 
and  had  to  be  handled  and  carried  like  a  child.  He  never- 
theless in  this  state  maintained  an  admirable  resignation, 
joy  and  gentleness,  consoling  his  beloved  companions,  and 
encouraging  them  to  suffer  courageously  all  the  hardships 
of  this  voyage." 

"On  the  eve  of  his  death,  which  was  on  Friday, 
he  told  them,  all  radiant  with  joy,  that  it  would  take 
place  on  the  morrow,  and  spoke  so  calmly  and  collect- 
edly of  his  death  and  burial  that  ypu  would  have  thought 
that  it  was  another's  and  not  his  own.  Thus  did  he  speak 
to  them  as  they  sailed  along  the  lake,  till  perceiving  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  with  an  eminence  on  the  bank  which  he 
thought  suited  to  his  burial,  he  told  them  that  it  was  the 
place  of  his  last  repose.  They  wished,  however,  to  pass 
on,  as  the  weather  permitted  it  and  the  day  was  not  far 
advanced;  but  God  raised  a  contrary  wind,  which  obliged 
them  to  return  and  enter  the  river  which  the  father  had 
designated.  Then  they  carried  him  ashore,  kindled  a  little 
fire  and  raised  a  bark  cabin  for  his  use,  laying  him  in  it 
with  as  little  discomfort  as  they  could;  but  they  were  so 
depressed  by  sadness  that  as  they  afterward  said,  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing." 

Many  a  time  and  oft,  in  my  favorite  summer  home  at 
Mackinac,  have  I  had  this  whole  scene  pass  before  me  as 
in  a  day  dream  from  Point  Lookout,  until  last  summer  it 
took  the  form  of  accordant  rhyme: 

I. 

Where  the  gently  flowing  river  merges  with  the  stormy  lake, 
Where  upon  the  beach  so  barren  ceaseless  billows  roll  and  break, 
There  the  barque  so  frail  and  gallant,  known  throughout  the  western 

world. 
Glides  into  the  long-sought  haven  and  its  weary  wings  are  furled. 
Here,  says  one,  I  end  my  voyage,  and  ray  sun  goes  down  at  noon  ; 
Here  I  make  the  final  traverse,  and  the  part  comes  not  too  soon; 
Let  God  have  "the  greater  glory,"  care  have  I  for  naught  beside, 
But  to  bear  the  blest  evangel,  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified. 
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11. 
Slow  and  faint  into  the  forest,  straight  he  takes  his  quiet  way, 
Kneels  upon  the  virgin  mosses,  prays  as  he  is  wont  to  pray ; 
Nunc  dimittis — then  they  hear  him  sweetly  sing  as  ne'er  before ; 
Then  the  angels  join  in  chorus,  and  Marquette  is  now  no  more. 
This  the  prayer  he  leaves  behind  him,  as  is  said  his  latest  mass — 
"  One  day  bear  me  to  my  mission,  at  the  Pointe  of  St.  Ignace." 
Entered  into  rest  from  labor,  where  all  toils  and  tempests  cease, 
Every  sail  outspread  and  swelling,  so  he  finds  the  port  of  peace. 

III. 
Once  again  that  spot  so  sifcred  hears  the  sound  of  human  feet, 
And  the  gently-flowing  river  sees  a  strange  funereal  fleet; 
'Tis  the  plumed  and  painted  warriors,  of  their  different  tribes  the 

best, 
Who  have  met  in  solemn  council  to  fulfill  his  last  request. 
Down  their  cheeks  the  tears  are  flowing,  for  the  sainted  man  of 

God; 
Not  the  bones  of  dearest  kindred  dear  as  those  beneath  that  sod, 
Reverently  the  grave  they  open,  call  the  dear  remains  their  own — 
Sink  them  in  the  running  water,  cleanse  and  whiten  every  bone. 
Place  them  gently  in  the  mocock,  wrought  with  woman's  choicest 

skill. 
From  the  birch  the  very  whitest,  and  the  deepest  colored  quill; 
In  the  war  canoe  the  largest,  to  his  consecrated  tomb. 
Like  a  chief  who  falls  in  battle,  silently  they  bear  him  home. 

lY. 

Gathers  still  the  sad  procession,  as  the  fleet  comes  slowly  nigh, 
Where  the  cross  above  the  chapel  stands  against  the  northern  sky; 
Every  tribe  and  every  hamlet,  from  the  nooks  along  the  shore. 
Swell  the  company  of  mourners,  who  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 


Forth  then  thro'  the  deepening  twilight  sounds  the  service  high  and 

clear. 
And  the  dark-stoled  priests  with  tapers  guide  and  guard  the  rustic 

bier; 
In  the  center  of  the  chapel,  close  by  little  Huron's  wave, 
Kear  the  tall  and  stately  cedars,  Pere  Marquette  has  found  his 

grave. 

VI. 
Still  I  hear  the  Miserere  sounding  loud  within  my  soul, 
Still  I  hear  the  De  Prof  undis,  with  its  solemn  cadence  roll — 
"For  the  blood  of  thy  red  brother,  who  shall  answer  in  tiiat  day." 
When  before  the  throne  of  judgment  earth  and  heaven  shall  pass 

away. 

When  these  lines  were  written,  I  had  not  seen  the  nar- 
rative of  Father  Dablon,  but  a  further  extract  from  it  will 
show  that  there  was  very  little  poetic  license  in  them  as  to 
the  leading  facts.  "  God  did  not  permit  so  precious  a  de- 
posit to  remain  unhonored  and  forgotten  amid  the  forests. 
The  Indians  called  Kiskakons,  who  have  for  nearly  ten 
years  publicly  professed  Christianity,  in  which  they  were 
first  instructed  by  Father  Marquette,  when  stationed  at  La 
Pointe  du  St.  Esprit,  at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
were  hunting  last  year,  not  far  from  Lake  Illinois  (i.  a, 
Michigan),  and  as  they  were  returning  early  in  the  spring 
they  resolved  to  pass  the  tomb  of  their  good  father,  whom 
they  tenderly  loved,  and  God  even  gave  them  the  thought 
of  taking  his  bones  and  conveying  them  to  our  church  at 
the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius.  They  accordingly  repaired  to 
the  spot  and  deliberated  together,  resolving  to  act  with  their 


father,  as  they  usually  do  with  those  whom  they  respect. 
They  opened  the  grave,  unrolled  the  body,  and,  though  the 
flesh  and  intestines  were  all  dried  up,  they  found  it  entire, 
without  the  skin  being  injured.  This  did  not  prevent  their 
dissecting  it  according  to  custom.  They  washed  the  bones 
and  dried  them  in  the  sun;  then,  putting  them  ueatly  in  a 
box  of  birch  bark,  they  set  out  to  bear  them  to  our  house 
at  St.  Ignatius.  The  convoy  consisted  of  nearly  thirty 
canoes  in  excellent  order,  including  even  a  good  number 
of  the  Iroquois  "  (a  very  ferocious  tribe,  who  were  a  great 
terror  to  other  tribes  and  especially  hostile  to  the  Jesuits), 
''who  had  joined  our  Algonquins  to  honor  the  ceremony. 
As  they  approached  our  house,  Father  Nouvel,  who  is  Su- 
perior, went  to  meet  them  with  Father  Pierson,  accom- 
panied b^^  all  the  French  and  Indians  of  the  place,  and 
having  caused  the  convoy  to  stop,  he  made  the  ordinary  in- 
terrogations to  verify  the  fact  that  the  body  which  they  bore 
was  really  Father  Marquette.  Then,  before  they  landed,  he 
intoned  the  De  Prof  undis  in  sight  of  the  thirty  canoes  still 
on  the  water,  and  of  all  the  people  still  on  the  shore. 
After  this  the  body  was  carried  to  the  chm'ch,  observing  all 
that  the  ritual  prescribed  for  such  ceremonies.  It  remained 
exposed  under  his  catafalque  all  that  day  which  was  Whit- 
sun  Monday,  the  8th  of  June,  and  the  next  day,  when  all 
the  funeral  honors  had  been  paid  to  it,  it  was  deposited  in 
a  little  vault  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  he  reposes 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  our  Ottawa  missions.'^ 

So  far  the  invaluable  record  of  Dablon.  We  come  now 
to  1706,  when,  for  well-known  reasons,  for  which  we  can- 
not pause,  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Ignace  broke  up  their  mission, 
set  fire  to  their  house  and  chapel  and  returned  to  Quebec. 
What  became  of  the  hones  of  Marquette  f  Did  they  carry 
them  with  them  to  Quebec  ?  No ;  they  left  in  haste,  and 
fled  almost  for  their  lives.  ''  There  is  nothing  m  Canadian 
registers,  which  are  extensive,  full  and  well  preserved.'' 
"  Charlevoix,  who  was  at  Quebec  on  the  return  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, is  silent  "  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  precious  remains  of  the  great  explorer  still  lay  in  the 
chapel.  But  the  very  site  of  the  chapel  was  soon  lost. 
The  new  chapeJ,  still  standing,  was  confessedly  not  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one.  Could  the  old  site  ever  be  identified? 
It  seemed  very  doubtful  indeed.  True,  there  were  a  few 
local  and  legeodary  traditions  to  which  reference  was  made 
some  years  since  in  his  correspondence  by  the  Hon.  E.  G. 
D.  Holden,  Secretary  of  State. 

An  Indian  now  living  in  St.  Ignace  told  me  early  last 
summer  that  "  his  father  told  him,  and  that  his  father  told 
him,^^  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  place  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay  where  a  black  cross  used  to  stand,  which  was  under- 
stood to  ''point  out  the  direction"  of  the  good  father's 
grave,  and  where  the  voyagers  would  invoke  his  blessing. 
I  also  have  it  in  writing  from  a  very  intelligent  Indian, 
that  last  summer  he  called  on  an  aged  Indian  woman  in 
Petoskey,  claiming  to  be  in  her  hundredth  year.  ' '  I  ask^d 
her  if  she  had  heard,  when  a  girl,  anything  concerning  the 
Kitchima-ka-da-na-co-na-yay,    or    "  Great    Priest."      She 
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said:   ''Yes;  he  died   at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  his 
body  was  carried  to  Min-is-sing,"  i.  e.,  to  St.  Ignace. 

Early  in  July,  I  heard  in  Detroit  for  the  first  time,  from 
Col.  Stockbridge,  who  has  a  large  lumber  interest  in  St. 
Ignace,  that  when  he  left  there  was  a  report  that  the  site  of 
the  oJd  chapel  had  been  discovered.  If  so,  thought  I,  then 
we  have  found  Pere  Marquette's  grave  at  last- -for  the  one 
statement  in  which  all  seem  to  agree  is  that  he  was  buried 
in  the  middle  of  the  chapel.  On  my  arrival  at  Mackinac,  I 
lost  but  little  time  before  starting  for  St.  Ignace.  Though 
only  four  miles  off,  we  tacked  a  dozen  times  and  took  four 
hours,  and  worked  hard  at  that.  On  reaching  Mr.  Murray's 
house,  where  the  supposed  discovery  had  been  made,  I 
found  precisely  what  had  been  descr  bed  a  few  days  before 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Evening  News. 

THE    RECENT    DISCOVERIES    AT    ST.    IGNACE. 

Mackinac,  July  12,  1877.— The  readers  of  the  Evening 
News  will  recollect  the  recently  reported  discovery  at  St. 
Ignace  of  the  site  of  the  mission  chapel  founded  by  Father 
Marquette  in  1670,  and  under  the  pavement  of  which  .his 
bones  were  subseqaently  deposited.  The  account  created 
considerable  sensation  among  antiquaries.  Being  in  Mack- 
inac, within  four  miles  of  St.  Ignatius,  I  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  cross  over  and  see  for  myself  what  the  discov- 
eries amounted  to.  The  little  steamer  Truscott  crosses 
each  afternoon;  fare,  50  cents.  A  few  steps  from  the  land- 
ing we  turn  into  a  potato  patch,  just  beyond  which  the  boy 
who  pilots  us  suddenly  announces,  ''Here's  the  place." 
At  first  glance,  nothing  can  be  observed  more  than  might  be 
noticed  on  any  vacant  lot  in  Detroit.  A  closer  examiaa- 
tion,  however,  reveals  a  very  slight  trench  aboat  a  foot  and 
a  half  wide,  forming  a  rectangle,  35x45  feet,  and  located 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  with  the  points  of  the  compass, 
the  longer  measurement  being  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west.  At  places  in  this  trench  rough  stones  lay  embedded 
in  the  earth.  At  the  southern  side  of  the  space,  about  nine 
feet  from  the  western  side,  is  a  hole,  say  three  feet  deep 
and  eight  or  ten  square,  and  in  the  southeast  corner  another 
smaller  hole.  Until  the  present  spring,  the  site  has  been 
covered  with  a  growth  of  young  spruce,  the  clearing-off  of 
which  led  to  the  supposed  discovery.  The  larger  hole  is 
assumed  to  have  been  a  cellar  under  the  church  in  which 
the  valuables  are  kept;  the  smaller  hole  is  thought  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  baptismal  font,  though  why  an  excava- 
tion should  be  made  for  it  is  more  than  I  can  conjecture. 
A  few  feet  west  of  the  rectangle  described  above  are  two 
heaps  of  stone  and  earth,  evidently  the  debris  of  two  ruined 
chimneys.  The  outlines  of  the  houses  to  which  the  chim- 
neys belonged  can  also  be  faintly  traced. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  owner  of  the  ground,  is  a  well-to-do 
Catholic  Irishman,  owning  as  he  does  600  acres  of  land  on 
the  Point.  He  has  lived,  on  the  place  for  twenty  years  past, 
and  before  that  lived  on  Mackinac  Island.  He  is  inclined 
to  be  superstitious  and  to  magnify  the  mystery  to  which  he 
believes  he  holds  the  key.     As   illustrative  of  this,  he  re- 


marked in  my  presence  that  when  he  was  about  to  build  a 
cow-house  some  time  ago,  his  sons  wished  it  located  on 
what  he  now  believes  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  church, 
but  the  protecting  influences  of  that  sacred  spot  strangely 
impelled  him  to  adopt  a  different  location.  He  is  confident 
that  by  digging  below  the  surface  at  the  center  of  the 
church,  the  ''mocock''  of  bones  would  be  discovered,  but 
thus  far,  owing  to  a  difference  between  himself  and  the 
parish  priest,  not  a  spadeful  of  earth  has  been  turned. 
The  priest  believes  the  location  to  be^the  correct  one,  and  is 
anxious  to  excavate,  but  Mr.  Murray  refuses  to  permit  it 
without  a  pledge  that  whatever  is  found  shall  not  be  car- 
ried away  from  the  Point.  He  offers  to  give  ground  for 
the  erection  of  a  church  or  a  monument  on  the  spot,  but 
insists  that  the  sacred  relics,  if  found,  must  be  left  where 
they  have  for  two  centuries  rested.  The  Bishop  is  expect- 
ed at  St.  Ignace  shortly,  when  the  question  will  be  laid 
before  him  for  adjustment. 

Now,  as  to  the  probability  of  the  discovery  being  con- 
firmed by  others  yet  to  be  made,  I  must  confess  to  being 
less  sanguine  than  Mr.  Murray  and  his  neighbors.  It  is 
certain  that  the  two  ruined  chinmeys  alluded  to  indicate 
the  location  of  dwellings  at  some  period  in  the  past.  Bits 
of  iron,  copper  and  looking-glass  found  in  the  debris  attest 
this;  but  whether  the  buildings  stood  fifty  years  ago  or  two 
hu  ndred  no  one  can  positively  assert.  Mr.  Murray  has  known 
the  spot  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  can  vouch  for  no 
change  having  occurred  in  that  time.  I  think  it  likely  that 
they  are  of  a  much  older  date.  In  regard  to  the  assumed 
church  site,  I  think  the  probabilities  favor  the  existence 
there  at  one  time  of  a  building  of  some  sort.  Whether  it 
occupied  the  limits  assumed— 45x35  feet  is  less  certain, 
while  the  existence  of  the  cellar  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  a  dwelling  rather  than  a  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  mission  was  founded  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  the  Murray  farm,  as  fronting  on  the 
most  protected  part  of  the  bay,  and  affording  the  best  land- 
ing for  boats,  is  certainly  as  likely  a  spot  for  Marquette  to 
have  adopted  as  any.  But  nothing  can  be  Md  with  any 
certainty  till  thorough  investigation  is  made. 

The  tradition  is  that  the  mission  was  founded  in  1670, 
that  Marquette  subsequently  visited  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois, establishing  mission  stations  as  far  up  the  lake  as  Chi- 
cago; that  upon  his  return  by  way  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  he  died  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
Eiver,  where  Ludington  now  stands,  and  was  buried  there. 
A  few  years  later  his  bones  were  taken  up,  cleaned  and 
packed  in  a  mocock,  or  box  made  of  birch  bark,  and  were 
conveyed  with  due  solemnity  back  to  St.  Ignace,  where 
they  were  permanently  deposited  beneath  the  middle  of  the 
church.  At  a  still  later  period,  Indian  wars  broke  up  the 
mission,  and,  to  protect  the  church  from  sacrilege,  the  mis- 
sionaries burned  it  to  the  ground. 

I  also  found  in  the  possession  of  the  present  priest 
of  St.  Ignace,  Father  Jacker,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch, 
on    Which    I   looked    with   most    intense    interest.      This 
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invaluable  drawing  gives  the  original  site  of  the  French 
village,  the  "home  of  the  Jesuits,"  the  Indian  village,  the 
Indian  fort  on  the  bluff,  and,  most  important  of  all,  very 
accurately  defines  the  contour  of  a  little  bay  known  as  Na- 
dowa — Wikweiamashong — i.  e. ,  as  Mr.  Jacker  gave  it,  Na- 
dowa  Huron.  Wik-weia — here  is  a  bay.  Anglice — '^Lit- 
tle Bay  of  the  Hurons  ;"  or,  according  to  the  Otchipwe 
dictionary  of  Bishop  Baraga,  ''Bad  Bay  of  the  Iroquois 
squaw."  Of  the  Indian  village  there  is  no  trace.  Their 
wigwams,  built  only  of  poles  and  bark,  have  not  left  a  sin- 
gle vestige.  Not  so  with  the  French  village.  You  may 
still  see  the  remains  of  their  logs  and  plaster,  and  the 
ruins  of  their  chimneys.  On  the  supposed  site  of  the  house 
of  the  Jesuits,  some  40x30  feet,  are  found  distinct  outlines 
of  walls,  a  little  well  and  a  small  cellar.  Immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  larger  building  are  the  remains  of  a  forge, 
where  "  the  brothers  "  used  to  make  spades  or  swords,  as 
the  occasion  might  require. 

On  further  inquiry  of  the  priest,  who  was  equally  re- 
markable for  his  candor  and  intelligence,  and  the  length  of 
his  beard,  I  found  that  the  sketch  of  the  house  of  the 
Jesuits  was  taken  by  him  from  the  travels  of  La  Henton, 
originally  published  in  France,  but  translated  and  repub- 
lished in  England  A.  D.  1772.  Only  a  few  days  after  I 
saw  a  copy  of  this  very  same  book  in  the  hands  of  Judge 
0.  I.  Walker,  of  Detroit,  and  was  thus  enabled,  to  my  very 
great  satisfaction,  to  verify  the  sketch  as  shown  to  me  by 
Father  Jacker. 

La  Henton  says:  ''The  place  which  I  am  now  in  is  not 
above  half  a  league  distant  from  the  Illinois  Lake.  Here 
the  Hurons  and  Ontawas  have  each  of  'em  (sic)  a  village, 
the  one  being  severed  from  the  other  by  a  single  palisade. 
But  the  Ontawas  are  beginning  to  build  a  fort  upon  a  hill 
that  stands  but  1,000  or  1,200  paces  off.  *  *  In  this 
place  the  Jesuits  have  a  little  house  or  college,  adjoining 
to  a  sort  of  chapel  and  inclosed  with  pale,  which  separates 
it  from  the  village  of  the  Hurons."  Reference  is  made  to 
the  location  in  La  Henton,  Yol.  I,  p.  88. 

From  that  moment  I  entertained  the  most  sanguine 
hope  that  the  long- lost  grave  of  the  good  Marquette  would 
again  be  found.  Greatly  did  I  regret  that  I  could  not  re- 
main a  few  days  longer,  when  the  exploration  would  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Mrak,  and 
learn  what  would  be  the  result.  I  saw  nothing  whatever 
in  the  well-known  character  of  the  bishop,  or  of  the  worthy 
pastor  of  St.  Ignace,  to  justify  even  for  a  moment  the  least 
suspicion  of  anything  like  "pious  fraud.''  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1877,  Bishop  Mrak  dug  out  the  first  spadeful  of 
ground.  For  a  time,  however,  the  search  was  discouraging. 
"  Nothing  was  found  that  would  indicate  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  tomb,  vaulted  or  otherwise,"  and  the  bishop  went 
away.  After  awhile,  a  small  piece  of  birch  bark  came  to 
light,  followed  by  numerous  other  fragments  scorched  by 
fire.  Finally,  a  larger  and  well-preserved  piece  appeared, 
which  once  evidently  formed  part  of  the  bottom  of  an  In- 
dian wig-wap  makak,  birch-bark,  box  or  mocock. '    Evidently 


the  box  had  been  doubled,  such  as  the  Indians  sometimes 
use  for  greater  durability  in  interments,  and  had  been 
placed  on  three  or  four  wooden  sills.  It  was  also  evident 
that  the  box  had  not  been  placed  on  the  floor,  but  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  perhaps  covered  with  a  layer  of  mortar. 
But  it  was  equally  evident  that  this  humble  tomb  had  been 
disturbed,  and  the  box  broken  into,  and  parts  of  it  torn 
out,  after  the  material  had  been  ma  'e  brittle  by  the  action 
of  tire.  This  would  explain  the  absence  of  its  former  con- 
tents, which,"  says  Mr.  Jacker,  "what  else  could  we  think 
— were  nothing  less  than  Father  Marquette's  bones!  But 
what  had  become  of  themf  Further  search  brought  to 
light  two  fragments  of  bones — then  thirty-six  more — finally, 
a  small  fragment,  apparently  of  the  skull — then  similar 
fragments  of  the  ribs,  the  hand  and  the  thigh  bone.  From 
these  circumstances,  then,  we  deduce  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  That  of  M.  Pommier,  the  French  surgeon,  that  these 
fragments  of  bones  are  undoubtedly  human,  and  bear  the 
marks  of  fire. 

2.  That  everything  goes  to  show  "the  haste  of  profane 
robbery." 

3.  That  this  robbery  was  by  Indian  medicine  men,  who 
coveted  his  bones,  according  to  their  belief,  as  a  powerful 
medicine. 

4.  That  it  must  have  taken  place  within  a  few  years 
after  the  departure  of  the  Jesuits,  otherwise  when  the  mis- 
sion was  renewed  (about  1708),  the  remains  would  most 
certainly  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  church  in  old 
Mackinac. 

5.  That  Charlevoix,  at  his  sojourn  there  in  1721,  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  taken  fco  see  the  new  tomb,  and  to 
mention  the  fact  of  its  transfer  in  his  journal  or  history. 

6.  That  if  we  have  failed  to  find  all  the  remains  of  the 
great  explorer,  we  have  at  least  found  some,  and  ascer- 
tained the  fact  of  his  having  been  interred  on  that  par- 
ticular spot. 

7.  That  the  records  answer  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery,  and  that  the  finding  of  these  few  fragments,  if 
not  as  satisfactory  to  our  wishes,  is  at  least  as  good  evi- 
dence for  the  fact  in  question  as  if  we  had  found  every 
bone  that  is  in  the  human  body. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  in  Father  Jacker's  elaborate 
narrative,  as  published  in  the  Catholic  World,  November, 
1877,  in  connection  with  the  article  entitled  "Komance  and 
Beality  of  the  Death  of  Father  James  Marquette,  and  the 
recent  discovery  of  his  remains,"  by  John  G.  Shea,  for 
which  papers  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Daniel  E.  Hudson,  C.  S.  C. ,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  to  whom 
I  return  most  cordial  thanks.  While  in  some  respects  the 
results  are  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been 
desired,  yet  the  determination  of  the  site  of  the  old  homes 
of  the  Jeusits,  the  discovery  of  the  tomb,  the  recovery  in 
part  of  the  mocock  coffin,  and,  above  all,  the  finding  of 
some  of  the  bones  ot*  Marquette,  are  all  of  intense  interest 
to  every  lover  of  early  Michigan  history. 
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Marquette,  the  great  explorer,  the  oldest  founder  of 
Michigan  whose  grave  was  found  within  her  borders,  and 
to  whom  belongs  immortal  honor,  being  the  discoverer  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  and  first  navigator  of  the  great  river. 
The  scattering  of  his  bones,  1  am  well  persuaded,  is  only 
a  symbol  of  the  wider  extension  of  his  fame.  Already  his 
name  is  attached  to  a  railroad,  a  river,  a  city,  a  diocese  in 
Michigan;  but  that  is  not  enough.  Some  forty  years  ago, 
it  was  foretold  by  Bancroft  "  that  the  people  of  the  West 
will  build  his  monument,"  and  now  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  that  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled.  Lest  you  might 
think  that  I  say  this  merely  out  of  State  pride,  or  as  a  lover 
of  antiquarian  history,  I  will  only  add  in  conclusion  that 
I  say  it  out  of  a  much  higher  motive,  and  with  reference  to 
a  much  highe.r  object.  In  reading  the  life  of  Francis 
Xavier,  when  a  boy,  I  learned  that  there  were  some  lessons 
for  Christian  laborers  from  the  lives  of  the  early  Jesuits, 
that  neither  I  nor  any  other  man  could  afford  to  overlook. 
The  spirit  of  union,  which  was  to  them  so  great  a  source 
of  power,  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  suffered  for  the 
cause  that  they  had  espoused;  the  unlooked-for  combina- 
tions of  character  in  the  same  individuals,  and,  above  all, 
the  magnetism  of  personal  importance  and  power  by  having 
a  definite  aim — such,  for  example,  as  we  find  in  the  good 
Marquette,  belong  not  to  any  one  church  or  order  of  that 
church,  but  to  man  as  man,  and  to  the  world  at  large! 
There  is  only  one  regret  that  I  should  have  in  the  erecting 
of  such  a  monument,  and  that  is  lest  it  should  be  built  by 
our  Catholic  friends  alone.  Will  they  not  permit  us  all  to 
join — Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  the  whole  North- 
west— and  do  honor  to  the  great  explorer  in  a  monument 
of  natural  rock  (like  AlonumeDtal  Rock,  Isle  Royale),  the 
materials  for  which  in  that  immediate  vicinity  have  been 
so  long  waiting,  apparently,  for  just  such  a  noble  purpose  ?" 

LA    SALLE    AND    HENNEPIN. 

While  Marquette  and  his  companions  were  pursuing 
their  labors  in  the  West,  two  men,  differing  widely  from 
him  and  each  other,  were  preparing  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps and  perfect  the  discoveries  so  well  begun  by  him. 
These  were  Robert  de  La  Salle  and  Louis  Hennepin. 

After  La  Salle's  retm-n  from  the  discovery  of  the  Ohio 
River  (see  the  narrative  elsewhere),  hn  established  himself 
again  among  the  French  trading  posts  in  Canada.  Here 
he  mused  long  upon  the  pet  project  of  those  ages — a  short 
way  to  China  and  the  East — and  was  busily  planning  an 
expedition  up  the  great  lakes,  and  so  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific,  when  Marquette  returned  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. At  once  the  vigorous  mind  of  La  Salle  received 
from  his  and. his  companions'  stories  the  idea  that,  by  fol- 
lowing the  Great  River  northward,  or  by  turning  up  some 
of  the  numerous  western  tributaries,  the  object  could  easily 
be  gained.  He  applied  to  Frontenac,  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  and  laid  before  him  the  plan,  dim  but  gigantic. 
Frontenac  entered  warmly  into  his  plans,  and  saw  that  La 
Salle's  idea  to  connect  the  great   lakes  by  a  chain  of  forts 


with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  bind  the  country  so  wonder- 
fully together,  give  unmeasured  power  to  France,  and 
glory  to  himself,  under  whose  administration  he  earnestly 
hoped  all  would  be  realized. 

La  Salle  now  repaired  to  France,  laid  his  plans  before 
the  King,  who  warmly  approved  of  them,  and  made  him  a 
Chevalier.  He  also  received  from  all  the  noblemen  the 
warmest  wishes  for  his  success  The  Chevalier  returned  to 
Canada  and  busily  entered  upon  his  work.  He  at  once  re- 
built Fort  Frontenac,  and  constructed  the  first  ship  to  sail 
on  these  fresh -water  seas.  On  the  7  th  of  August,  1679, 
having  been  joined  by  Hennepin,  he  began  his  voyage  in 
the  Griffin  up  Fjake  Erie.  He  passed  over  this  lake, 
through  the  straits  beyond,  up  Lake  St.  Clair  and  into  Hu- 
ron. In  this  lake  they  encountered  heavy  storms.  Thsy 
were  some  time  at  Michilimacinic,  where  La  Salle  found- 
ed a  fort,  and  passed  on  to  Green  Bay,  the  "  Bale  des  Pu- 
ants "'  of  the  French,  where  he  found  a  large  quantity  of 
furs  collected  for  him.  He  loaded  the  Griffin  with  these, 
and,  placing  her  under  the  care  of  a  pilot  and  fourteen  sail- 
ors, started  her  on  the  return  voyage.  The  vessel  was 
never  afterward  heard  of.  He  remained  about  these  parts 
until  early  in  the  winter,  when,  hearing  nothing  from  the 
Griffin,  he  collected  all  the  men — thirty  working  men  and 
three  monks — and  started  again  upon  his  great  undertak- 
ing. 

By  a  short  portage,  they  passed  into  the  Illinois,  or 
Kankakee,  called  by  the  Indians  "  Theakeke,"  Wolf,  be- 
cause of  the  tribes  of  Indians  called  by  that  name,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Mahingans,  dwelling  there.  The 
French  pronounced  it  "  Kiakiki,"  which  became  corrupted 
to  Kankakee.  "  Falling  down  the  said  river  by  easy  jour- 
neys, the  better  to  observe  the  country, "  about  the  last  of 
December  they  reached  a  village  of  the  Illinois  Indians, 
containing  some  five  hundred  cabins,  but,  at  that  moment, 
no  inhabitants.  The  Sieur  de  La  SalJe,  being  in  want  or 
some  breadstuffs,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  In- 
dians to  help  himself  to  a  sufficiency  of  maize,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  he  found  concealed  in  holes  under  the  wig- 
wams. This  village  was  situated  near  the  present  village 
of  Utica,  in  La  Salle  County,  111.  The  corn  being  securely 
stored,  the  voyagers  again  betook  themselves  to  the  stream, 
and  toward  evening,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1680,  they 
came  into  a  lake  which  must  have  been  the  Lake  of  Peoria. 

This  was  called  by  the  Indians  "  Pim-i-te-wi,"  that  is, 
"  a  place  where  there  are  many  fat  beasts."  Here  the  na- 
tives were  met  with  in  large  numbers,  but  they  were  gentle 
and  kind,  and,  having  spent  some  time  with  them,  La 
Salle  determined  to  erect  another  fort  in  that  place,  for  he 
had  heard  rumors  that  some  of  the  adjoining  tribes  were 
trying  to  disturb  the  good  feeling  which  existed,  and  some 
of  his  men  were  disposed  to  complain,  owing  to  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  the  travel.  He  called  this  fort  "  Creve- 
coeur"  (broken  heart),  a  name  expressive  of  the  very  nat- 
ural sorrow  and  anxiety  which  the  pretty  certain  loss  of  his 
ship,  Griffiii;  and  his  consequent  impoverishment,  the  dan- 
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ger  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  of  mutiny 
among  his  own  men,  might  well  cause  him.  His  fears  were 
not  entirely  groundless.  At  one  time,  poison  was  placed 
in  his  food,  but,  fortunately,  was  discovered. 

While  building  this  fort,  the  winter  wore  away,  the  prai- 
ries began  to  look  green,  and  La  Salle,  despairing  of  any 
re- enforcements,  concluded  to  return  to  Canada,  raise  new 
means  and  new  men,  and  embark  anew  in  the  enterprise. 
For  this  purpose,  he  made  Hennepin  the  leader  of  a  party 
to  explore  the  head -waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  set 
out  on  his  journey.  This  journey  was  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  persons,  and  was  successfully  made,  though 
over  an  almost  unknown  route,  and  in  a  bad  season  of  the 
year.  He  safely  reached  Canada,  and  set  out  again  for  the 
object  of  his  search. 

Hennepin  and  his  party  left  Fort  Crevecoeur  on  the 
last  of  February,  1680.  When  La  Salle  reached  this  place 
on  his  return  expedition,  he  fouDd  the  fort  entirely 
deserted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Canada.  He 
embarked  the  third  time,  and  succeeded.  Seven  days  after 
leaving  the  fort,  Hennepin  reached  the  Mississippi,  and, 
paddling  up  the  icy  stream  as  best  he  could,  reached  no 
higher  than  the  Wisconsin  River  by  the  11th  of  April. 
Here  he  and  his  followers  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  band 
lead  of  Northern  Indians,  who  treated  them  with  great  kind- 
ness. Hennepin's  comrades  were  Anthony  Auguel  and 
Michael  Ako.  On  this  voyage,  they  found  several  beauti- 
ful lakes,  and  "saw  some  charming  prairies."  Their  cap- 
tors were  the  Isaute  or  Sauteurs,  Chippewas,  a  tribe  of  the 
Sioux  nation,  who  took  them  up  the  river  until  about  the 
1st  of  May,  when  they  reached  some  falls,  which  Hennepin 
christened  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  honor  of  his  patron 
saint.  Here  they  took  the  land,  and  traveling  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  northwest  brought  them  to  their  vil- 
lages. Here  they  were  kept  about  three  months,  were 
treated  kindly  by  their  captors,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
were  met  by  a  band  of  Frenchmen,  headed  by  one  Sieur  de 
Luth,  who,  in  pursuit  of  trade  and  game,  had  penetrated 
thus  far  by  the  route  of  Lake  Superior;  and  with  these  fel- 
low-countrymen Hennepin  and  his  companions  were  allowed 
to  return  to  the  borders  of  civilized  life  in  November,  1680, 
just  after  La  Salle  had  returned  to  the  wilderness  on  his 
second  trip.  Hennepin  soon  after  went  to  France,  where 
he  published  an  account  of  his  adventures. 

The  Mississippi  was  first  discovered  by  De  Soto,  in 
April,  1541,  in  his  vain  endeavor  to  find  gold  and  precious 
gems.  In  the  following  spring,  De  Soto,  weary  with  hope 
long  deferred,  and  worn  out  with  his  wanderings,  fell  a 
victim  to  disease,  and  on  the  21st  of  May,  died.  His  fol- 
lowers, reduced  by  fatigue  and  disease  to  less  than  three 
hundred  men,  wandered  about  the  country  nearly  a  year,  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  rescue  themselves  by  land,  and  finally 
constructed  seven  small  vessels,  called  brigan tines,  in  which 
they  embarked,  and,  descending  the  river,  supposing  it 
would  lead  them  to  the  sea,  in  July  they  came  to  the  sea  (Gulf 
of  Mexico),  and  by  September  reached  the  island  of  Cuba. 


They  were  the  first  to  see  the  great  outlet  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; but,  being  so  weary  and  discouraged,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  claim  the  country,  and  hardly  had  an  intelligent 
idea  of  what  they  had  passed  through. 

To  La  Salle,  the  intrepid  explorer,  belongs  the  honor 
of  giving  the  first  account  of  the  mouths  of  the  river.  His 
great  desire  was  to  possess  this  entire  country  for  his  King, 
and,  in  January,  1682,  he  and  his  band  of  explorers  left 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  on  their  third  attempt,  crossed 
the  portage,  passed  down  the  Illinois  Eiver,  and,  on  the 
6th  of  February,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  13th,  they  commenced  their  downward  course, 
which  they  pursued  with  but  .one  interruption,  until,  upon 
the  6ih  of  March,  they  discovered  the  three  great  passages 
by  which  the  river  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf.  La 
Salle  thus  narrates  the  event: 

^  We  landed  on  the  bank  of  the  most  western  channel, 
about  three  leagues  (nine  miles)  from  its  mouth.  On  the 
7th,  M.  de  La  Salle  went  to  reconnoiter  the  shores  of  the 
neighboring  sea,  and  M.  de  Tonti,  meanwhile,  examined 
the  great  middle  channel.  They  found  the  main  outlets 
beautiful,  large  and  deep.  On  the  8th,  we  re- ascended  the 
river,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  sea,  to  find  a 
dry  place  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations.  The  elevation 
of  the  North  Pole  was  here  about  twenty- seven  degrees. 
Here  we  prepared  a  column  and  a  cross,  and  to  the  column 
we  affixed  the  arms  of  France,  with  this  inscription: 
•  Louis  Le  Grand,  Roi  De  France  et  de  Navarre,  regne;  Le 
neuvieme  Avril,  1682.'  " 

The  whole  party,  under  arms,  chanted  the  "  Te  Deum," 
and  then,  after  a  salube  and  cries  of  "Yive  le  Roi,"  the  col- 
umn was  erected  by  M.  de  La  Salle,  who,  standing  near  it, 
proclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  authority  of  the  King  of 
France.  La  Salle  returned  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Mississippi  settlements  in  Illinois,  thence  he  proceeded  to 
France,  where  another  expedition  was  fitted  out,  of  which 
he  was  commander,  and,  in  two  succeeding  voyages,  failed 
to  find  the  outlet  of  the  river  by  sailing  along  the  shore  of 
the  gulf.  On  his  third  voyage  he  was  killed,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  followers,  and  the  object  of  his  expeditions 
was  not  accomplished  until  1699,  when  D' Iberville,  under 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  discovered,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
by  way  of  the  sea,  the  mouth  of  the  "  Hidden  River."  This 
majestic  stream  was  called  by  the  native,  "  Malbouchia  "  and 
by  the  Spaniards,  "  La  Palissade,"  from  the  great  number 
of  trees  about  its  mouth.  After  traversing  the  several  out- 
lets and  satisfying  himself  as  to  its  certainty,  he  erected  a 
fort  near  its  western  outlet  and  returned  to  France. 

An  avenue  of  trade  was  now  opened  out  which  was  fully 
improved.  In  1718,  New  Orleans  was  laid  out  and  settled 
by  some  European  colonists.  In  1762,  the  colony  was 
made  over  to  Spain,  to  be  regained  by  France  under  the 
consulate  of  Napoleon.  In  1803,  it  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  and  the  territory 
of  Louisiana  and  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River  came 
under  the  charge  of    the  United    States.     Although    La 
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Salle's  labors  ended  in  defeat  and  death,  he  had  not  worked 
and  suffered  in  vain.  He  had  thrown  open  to  France  and 
the  world  an  immense  and  most  valuable  country ;  had  es- 
tablished several  ports,  and  laid  thf  foundations  of  more 
than  one  settlement  there.  "  Peoria,  Kaskaskia  and  Caho- 
kia  are  to  this  day  monuments  of  La  Salle's  labors;  for, 
though  he  had  founded  neither  of  them  (unless  Peoria, 
which  was  built  nearly  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Crevecceur), 
it  was  by  those  whom  he  led  into  the  West  that  these 
places  were  peopled  and  civilized.  He  was,  if  not  the  dis- 
coverer, the  first  settler  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  as 
such  deserves  to  be  known  and  honored. 

The  French  early  improved  the  opening  made  for  them. 
Before  the  year  1698,  the  Rev.  Father  Gravier  began  a 
mission  among  the  Illinois,  and  founded  Kaskaskia.  For 
some  time  this  was  merely  a  missionary  stction,  where  none 
but  natives  resided,  it  being  one  of  three  such  villages,  the 
other  two  being  Cahokia  and  Peoria.  What  is  known  of 
these  missions  is  learned  from  a  letter  written  by  Father 
Gabriel  Marest,  dated  "Aux  Cascaskias,  autrement  dit  de 
I'Immaculate  Conception  de  la  Sainte  Yierge,  le  9  Novem- 
bre,  1712."  Soon  after  the  founding  of  Kaskaskia,  the 
missionary,  Pinet,  gathered  a  flock  git  Cahokia,  while  Peoria 
arose  near  the  ruins  of  Fort  Crevecoeur.  This  must  have 
been  about  the  year  1700.  The  post  at  Vincennes,  on  the 
Oubache  River  (pronounced  Wa-ba,  meaning  "  summer 
cloud  moving  swiftly")  was  established  in  1702,  according 
to  the  best  authorities.  There  is  considerable  dispute  about 
this  date,  some  asserting  it  was  founded  as  late  as  1742. 
When  the  new  court  house  at  Vincennes  was  erected,  all 
authorities  on  the  subject  were  carefully  examined,  and 
1702  fixed  upon  as  the  correct  date.  It  was  accordingly 
engraved  on  the  corner-stone  of  the  court  house.  It  is  al- 
together probable  that  on  La  Salle's  last  trip  he  establisced 
the  stations  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.  In  July,  1701,  the 
foundations  of  Fort  Ponchartrain  were  laid  by  De  la  Motte 
Cadillac,  on  the  Detroit  River.  These  stations,  tvith  those 
established  farther  north,  were  the  earliest  attempts  to 
occupy  the  Northwest  Territory.  At  the  same  time,  efforts 
were  being  made  to  occupy  the  Southwest,  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  settlement  and  founding  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  by  a  colony  from  England,  in  1718.  This 
was  mainly  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the  famous 
Mississippi  Company,  established  by  the  notorious  John 
Law,  who  so  quickly  arose  into  prominence  in  France,  and 
who,  with  his  scheme,  so  quickly  and  ignominiously  passed 
away. 

From  the  time  of  the  founding  of  these  stations  for  fifty 
years,  the  French  nation  were  engrossed  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  the  war  with  the  Chick- 
asaws,  who  had,  in  revenge  for  repeated  injuries,  cut  off 
the  entire  colony  at  Natchez.  Although  the  company  did 
little  for  Louisiana,  as  the  entire  West  was  then  called,  yet 
it  opened  the  trade  through  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
started  the  raising  of  grains  indigenous  to  that  climate. 
Until  the  year  1750,  bat  little  is  known  of  the  settlements 


of  the  Northwest,  as  it  was  not  until  this  time  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  was  called  to  the  occupation  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  World,  which  they  then  supposed  they 
owned.  Vivier,  a  missionary  among  the  Illinois,  writing 
from  "  Aux  Illinois,"  six  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  June 
8,  1750,  says:  "We  have  here  whites,  negroes  and  Indians, 
to  say  nothing  of  cross-breeds.  There  are  Hyb  French  vil- 
lages, and  three  villages  of  the  natives,  within  a  space  of 
twenty-one  leagues,  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and 
another  river  called  the  Karkadaid  (Kaskaskias).  In  the 
five  French  villages  are,  perhaps,  eleven  hundred  whites, 
three  hundred  blacks,  and  some  sixty  red  slaves  or  savages. 
The  three  Illinois  towns  do  not  contain  more  than  eight 
hundred  souls,  all  told.  Most  of  the  French  till  the  soil; 
they  raise  wheat,  cattle,  pigs  and  horses,  and  live  like 
princes.  Three  times  as  much  is  produced  as  can  be  con- 
sumed, and  great  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  are  sent  to 
New  Orleans."  This  city  was  now  the  seaport  town  of  the 
Northwest,  and,  save  in  the  extreme  northern  part,  where 
only  furs  and  copper  ore  were  found,  almost  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  found  their  way  to  France  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Father  of  Waters.  In  another  letter,  dated  Novem- 
ber 7,  1750,  this  same  priest  says:  "For  fifteen  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  one  sees  no  dwellings, 
the  ground  beiug  too  low  to  be  habitable.  Thence  to  New 
Orleans  the  lands  are  only  partially  occupied.  New  Or- 
leans contains  black,  white  and  red,  not  more,  I  think, 
than  twelve  hundred  persons.  To  this  point  come  all  lum- 
ber, bricks,  salt  beef,  tallow,  tar,  skins  and  bear's  grease 
and  above  all,  pork  and  flour  from  the  Illinois.  These 
things  create  some  commerce,  as  forty  vessels  and  more 
have  come  hither  this  year.  Above  New  Orleans,  planta- 
tions are  again  met  with;  the  most  considerable  is  a  colony 
of  Germans,  some  ten  leagues  up  the  river.  At  Point 
Coupee,  thirty-five  leagues  above  the  German  settlement,  is 
a  fort.  Along  here,  within  Hyq  or  six  leagues,  are  not  less 
than  sixty  habitations.  Fifty  leagues  farther  up  is  the 
Natchez  post,  where  we  have  a  garrison,  who  are  kept  pris- 
oners through  fear  of  the  Chickasaws.  Here  and  at  Point 
Coupee  they  raise  excellent  tobacco.  Another  hundred 
leagues  brings  us  to  the  Arkansas,  where  we  have  also  a 
fort  and  a  garrison  for  the  benefit  of  the  river  traders.  * 
*  *  From  the  Arkansas  to  the  Illinois,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred leagues,  there  is  not  a  settlement.  There  should  be, 
however,  a  fort  at  the  Oubache  (Ohio),  the  only  path  by 
which  the  English  can  reach  the  Mississippi.  In  the  Illi- 
nois country  are  numberless  mines,  but  no  one  to  work  them 
as  they  deserve. "  Father  Marest,  writing  from  the  post  at 
Vincennes  in  1812,  makes  the  same  observation.  Vivier 
also  says: 

"  Some  individuals  dig  lead  near  the  surface  and 
supply  the  Indians  and  Canada.  Two  Spaniards  now 
here,  who  claim  to  be  adepts,  say  that  our  mines  are  like 
those  of  Mexico,  and  that  if  we  would  dig  deeper,  we  should 
find  silver  under  the  lead;  and  at  any  rate,  the  lead  is  ex- 
cellent.    There  is  also  in  this  country,  beyond  doubt,  cop- 
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per  ore,  as  from  time  to  time  large  pieces  are  found  in  the 
streams." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1750,  the  French  occupied,  in 
addition  to  the  Lower  Mississippi  posts,  and  those  in  Illi- 
nois, one  at  Du  Quesne,  one  at  the  Maumee  in  the  country 
of  the  Mi  am  is,  and  one  at  Sandusky  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  Ohio  Valley.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Northwest, 
they  had  stations  at  St.  Joseph's,  on  the  St.  Joseph's  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  Fort  Ponchartrain  (Detroit),  at  Michil- 
imackinac,  or  Massillimacanac,  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay, 
and  at  Sault  Ste.  Maiie.  The  fondest  dreams  of  La  Salle 
were  now  fully  realized.  The  French  alone  were  possessors 
of  this  vast  realm,  basing  their  claim  on  discovery  and  set- 
tlement. Another  nation,  however,  was  now  turning  its  at- 
tention to  this  extensive  country,  and,  hearing  of  its  wealth, 
began  to  lay  plans  for  occupying  it,  and  for  securing  the 
great  profits  arising  therefrom. 

The  French,  however,  had  another  claim  to  this  country, 
namely,  the 


DISCOVERY    or    THE    OHIO. 


This  "Beautiful  "  river  was  discovered  by  Robert  Cav- 
alier de  La  Salle  in  1669,  four  years  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  by  Joliet  and  Marquette.  While  La 
Salle  was  at  his  trading  post  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  found 
leisure  to  study  nine  Indian  dialects,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  Iroquois.  He  not  only  desired  to  facilitate  his  in- 
tercourse in  trade,  but  he  longed  to  travel  and  explore  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  West.  An  incident  soon  occurred 
which  decided  him  to  fit  out  an  exploring  expedition.  While 
conversing  with  some  Senecas,  he  learned  of  a  river  called 
the  Ohio,  which  rose  in  their  country  and  flowed  to  the  sea, 
but  at  such  a  distance  that  it  required  eight  months  to 
reach  its  mouth.  In  this  statement,  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  were  considered  as  one  stream.  La  Salle, 
believing,  as  most  of  the  French  at  that  period  did,  that 
the  great  rivers  flowing  west  emptied  into  th.e  Sea  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  anxious  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  of  discov- 
ering a  route  across  the  continent  to  the  commerce  of  China 
and  Japan.  He  repaired  at  once  to  Quebec  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  His  eloquent  appeal  prevailed. 
The  Governor  and  the  Intendant,  Talon,  issued  letters  pat- 
ent authorizing  the  enterprise,  but  made  no  provision  to  de- 
fray the  expenses.  At  this  juncture,  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  decided  to  send  out  missionaries  in  connection  with 
the  expedition,  and  La  Salle,  offering  to  sell  his  improve- 
ments at  La  Chine  to  raise  money,  the  ofTer  was  accepted 
by  the  Superior,  and  $2,800  was  raised,  with  which  La 
Salle  purchased  four  canoes  and  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  outfit. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1669,  the  party,  numbering  twenty- 
four  persons,  embarked  in  seven  canoes  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence; two  additional  canoes  carried  the  Indian  guides.  In 
three  days,  they  were  gliding  over  the  bosom  of  Lake  On- 
tario. Their  guides  conducted  them  directly  to  the  Seneca 
village  on  the  bank  of  the  Genesee  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  city  of   Rochester,    N.  Y.     Here  they  expected  to 


procure  guides  to  conduct  them  to  the  Ohio,  but  in  this 
they  were  disappointed.  The  Indians  seemed  unfriendly 
to  the  enterprise.  La  Salle  suspected  that  the  Jesuits  had 
prejudiced  their  minds  against  his  plans.  After  waiting  a 
month  in  the  hope  of  gaining  their  object,  they  met  an  In- 
dian from  the  Iroquois  colony  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
who  assured  them  that  they  could  there  find  guides,  and 
offered  to  conduct  them  thence. 

On  their  way,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River,  when  they  heard  for  the  first  time  the  distant  thun- 
der of  the  cataract.  Arriving  among  the  Iroquois,  they 
met  with  a  friendly  reception,  and  learned  from  a  Shaw- 
nee prisoner  that  they  could  reach  the  Ohio  in  six  weeks. 
Delighted  with  the  unexpected  good  fortune,  they  made 
ready  to  resume  their  journey;  but  just  as  they  were  about 
to  start,  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  two  Frenchmen  in  a 
neighboring  village.  One  of  them  proved  to  be  Louis  Jol- 
iefc,  afterward  famous  as  an  explorer  in  the  West.  He  had 
been  sent  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  explore  the  cop- 
per mines  on  Lake  Superior,  but  had  failed,  and  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Quebec.  He  gave  the  missionaries  a  map 
of  the  country  he  had  explored  in  the  lake  region,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  that 
quarter.  This  induced  the  priests  to  determine  on  leaving 
the  expedition  and  going  to  Lake  Superior.  La  Salle 
warned  them  that  the  Jesuits  were  probably  occupying  that 
field,  and  that  they  would  meet  with  a  cold  reception. 
Nevertheless,  they  persisted  in  their  purpose,  and,  after 
worship  on  the  lake  shore,  parted  from  La  Salle.  On  ar- 
riving at  Lake  Superior,  they  found,  as  La  Salle  had  pre 
dieted,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Marquette  and  Dablon,  occupy- 
ing the  field.  These  zealous  disciples  of  Loyola  informed 
them  that  they  wanted  no  assistance  from  St.  Sulpice,  nor 
from  those  who  made  him  their  patron  saint;  and  thus  re- 
pulsed, they  returned  to  Montreal  the  following  June, 
without  having  made  a  single  discovery  or  converted  a  sin- 
gle [ndian.  After  parting  with  the  priests.  La  Salle  went 
to  the  chief  Iroquois  village  at  Onondaga,  where  he  ob- 
tained guides,  and,  passing  thence  to  a  tributary  of  the 
Ohio  south  of  Lake  Erie,  he  descended  the  latter  as  far  as 
the  falls  at  Louisville.  Thus  was  the  Ohio  discovered  by 
La  Salle,  the  persevering  and  successful  French  explorer 
of  the  West,  in  1669. 

The  account  of  the  latter  .part  of  his  journey  is  found 
in  an  anonymous  paper,  which  purports  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  lips  of  La  Salle  himself  during  a  subsequent  visit 
to  Paris.  In  a  letter  wTitten  to  Cbunt  Frontenac  in  1667, 
shortly  after  the  discovery,  he  himself  says  that  he  discov- 
ered the  Ohio  and  descended  it  to  the  falls.  This  was  re- 
garded as  an  indisputable  fact  by  the  French  authorities, 
who  claimed  the  Ohio  Yalley  upon  another  ground.  When 
Washington  was  sent  by  the  colony  of  Virginia  in 
1758  to  demand  of  Sfc.  Pierre  why  the  French  had  built 
a  fort  on  the  Monongahela,  the  haughty  commandant  at 
Quebec  replied:  "We  claim  the  country  on  the  Ohio  by 
virtue  of  the  discoveries  of   La  Salle  and  will  not  give  it 
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up  to  the  English.     Our  orders   are  to  make  prisoners  of 
every  Englishman  found  trading  in  the  Ohio  Valley." 

ENGLISH    EXPLORATIONS    AND    SETTLEMENTS. 

When  the  new  year  of  1750  broke  in  upon  the  Father 
of  Waters  and  the  C^reat  Nortliwest,  all  was  still  wild  save 
at  the  French  posts  already  described.  In  1749,  when  the 
English  first  began  to  think  seriously  about  sending  men 
into  the  West,  the  greater  portion  of  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  AVisconsin  and  Minnesota  were 
yet  under  the  dominion  of  the  red  men.  The  English 
knew,  however,  pretty*  conclusively  of  the  naliire  of  the 
wealth  of  these  wilds.  As  early  as  1710,  Gov.  Spotswood, 
of  Virginia,  had  commenced  movements  to  secure  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  English  crown.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Gov.  Keith  and  James  Logan,  Secretary  of  the 
province,  from  1719  to  1781,  represented  to  the  powers  of 
England  the  necessity  of  securing  the  Western  lands. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  by  that  power,  save  to  take 
some  diplomatic  steps  to  secure  the  claims  of  Britain  to 
this  unexplored  wilderness. 

England  had  from  the  outset  claimed  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  on  the  ground  that  the  discovery  of  the  sea- 
coast  and  its  possession  was  a  discovery  and  pr>ssession  of 
the  country,  and,  as  is  well  known,  her  grants  to  the  colo- 
nies extended  "from  sea  to  sea."  This  was  not  all  her 
claim.  She  had  purchased  from  the  Indian  tribes  large 
tracts  of  land.  This  latter  was  also  a  strong  argument. 
As  early  as  1684,  Lord  Howard,  Governor  of  \'irginia,  held 
a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations.  These  were  the  great  North  - 
ern  Confederacy,  and  comprised  at  first  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  Afterward,  the 
Tuscaroras  were  taken  into  the  confederacy,  and  it  became 
known  as  the  Six  Nations.  They  came  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mother  coimtry,  and  again,  in  1701,  they  repeat- 
ed the  agreement,  and,  in  September,  1726,  a  formal  deed 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  chiefs.  The  validity  of 
this  claim  has  often  been  disputed,  but  never  successfully. 
In  1744,  a  purchase  was  made  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  of  cer- 
tain lands  within  the  "  Colony  of  Virginia,  "  for  which  the 
Indians  received  £200  in  gold,  and  a  like  sum  in  goods, 
with  a  promise,  that  as  settlements  increased,  more  should 
be  paid.  The  Commissioners  from  Virginia  were  Col. 
Thomas  Lee  and  Col.  William  Beverly.  As  settlements 
e&tended,  the  promise  of  more  pay  was  called  to  mind,  and 
Mr.  Conrad  Weiser  was  sent  across  the  mountains  with 
presents  to  appease  the..savages.  Col.  Lee  and  some  Vir- 
ginians accompanied  him  with  the  intention  of  sounding 
the  Indians  upon  their  feelings  regarding  the  English. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  their  treatment,  and  plainly 
told  the  Commissioners  why.  The  English  did  not  desire 
the  cultivation  of  the  country,  but  the  monopoly  of  the  In- 
dian trade.  In  1748,  the  Ohio  Company  was  formed,  and 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  grant  of  land  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies. This  was  granted,  and  the  Government  of  Vir- 
ginia was  ordered  to  grant  to  them  a  half-million  acres, 


200,000  of  which  were  to  be  located  at  once.  Upon  the  12th 
of  June,  1749,  800,000  acres  from  the  line  of  Canada  north 
and  west  was  made  to  the  Loyal  Company,  and  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1751,  100,000  acres  were  given  to  the  Green- 
brier Company.  All  this  time  the  French  were  not  idle. 
They  saw  that,  should  the  British  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
West,  especially  upon  the  Ohio,  they  might  not  only  pre- 
vent the  French  settling  upon  it,  but,  in  time,  would  come 
to  the  lower  posts,  and  so  gain  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  UpoD  the  10th  of  May,  1774,  Vaudreuil,  Govern- 
or of  Canada,  and  the  French  possessions,  well  knowing  the 
consequences  that  must  arise  from  allowing  the  English  to 
build  trading  posts  in  the  Northwest,  seized  some  of  their 
frontier  posts,  and,  to  further  secure  the  claim  of  the  French 
to  the  West,  he,  in  1749,  seat  Louis  Celeron  with  a  party 
of  soldiers  to  plant  along  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  mounds 
and  at  the  mouths  of  its  principal  tributaries,  plates  of 
lead,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  claims  of  France.  These 
were  heard  of  in  1752,  and  within  the  memory  of  residents 
now  living  along  the  "Oyo,"  as  the  beautiful  river  was 
called  by  the  French.  One  of  these  plates  was  found  with 
he  iuscriptioa  partly  dafaoed.  It  bea  rs  date  August  16, 
1749,  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  with  particular  account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  plate,  was  sent  by  De  Witt  Clinton 
to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  among  whose  journals 
it  may  now  be  found.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  inscription  on  the  plate:  "  In  the  year  1749,  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  King  of  France,  we,  Celeron,  commandant  of  a 
detachment  by  Monsieur  the  Marquis  of  Gallisoniere,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  New  France,  to  establish  tranquillity  in 
certain  Indian  villages  of  these  cantons,  have  buried  this 
plate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Toradakoin,  this  29th  of  July, 
near  the  Kiver  Ohio,  otherwise  Beautiful  Eiver,  as  a  mon- 
ument of  renewal  of  poss^^ssion  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
said  river,  and  all  its  tributaries;  inasmuch  as  the  preced- 
ing Kings  of  France  have  enjoyed  it,  and  maintained  it  by 
their  arms  and  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Ryswick, 
Utrecht  and  Aix  La  Chapelle."  These  measures  did  not, 
however,  deter  the  English  from  going  on  with  their  ex- 
plorations, and,  though  neither  party  resorted  to  arms,  yet 
the  conflict  was  gatliering,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  storm  would  burst  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. In  1750,  Christopher  Gist  was  sent  by  the  Ohio 
Company  to  examine  its  lands.  He  went  to  a  village  of 
the  Twigtwees,  on  the  Miami,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  above  its  mouth.  He  afterward  spoke  of  it  as 
very  populous.  Thence  he  went  down  the  Ohio  River 
nearly  to  the  falls  at  the  present  city  of  Louisville,  and  in 
November  he  commenced  a  survey  of  the  company's  lands. 
During  the  winter.  Gen.  xindrew  Lewis  performed  a  simi- 
lar work  for  the  Greenbrier  Company.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  were  busy  in  preparing  their  forts  for  defense,  and 
in  opening  roads,  and  also  sent  a  small  party  of  soldiers  to 
keep  the  Ohio  clear.  This  party,  having  heard  of  the  En- 
glish post  on  the  Miami  River,  early  in  1652,  assisted  by 
the  Ofctawas  and  Chippewas,  attacked  it,  and,  after  a  severe 
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battle,  in  which  fourteen  of  the  natives  were  killed  and 
others  wounded,  captured  the  garrison.  (They  were  prob- 
ably garrisoned  in  a  block-house. )  The  traders  were  carried 
away  to  Canada,  and  one  account  says  several  were  burned. 
This  fort  or  post  was  called  by  the  English  Pickawillany. 
A  memorial  of  the  King's  ministers  refers  to  it  as  "  Picka- 
wi] lanes,  in  the  center  of  the  territory  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Wabash.  The  name  is  probably  some  variation  of 
Pickaway,  or  Picqua,  in  1773,  written  by  Rev.  David  Jones 
Pickaweke." 

This  was  the  first  blood  shed  between  the  French  and 
English,  and  occurred  near  the  present  city  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
or  at  least  at  a  point  about  forty-seven  miles  north  of  Day- 
ton. Each  nation  became  now  more  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  the  Northwest.  The  English  determined 
to  purchase  from  the  Indians  a  title  to  the  lands  they  wished 
to  occupy,  and  Messrs.  Fry  (afterward  Commander-in- 
Chief  over  Washington  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war  of  1755-63),  Lomax  and  Patton  were  sent,  in  the 
spring  of  1752,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  natives  at 
Logstown  to  learn  what  they  objected  in  the  treaty  of  Lan- 
caster already  noticed,  and  to  settle  all  difficulties,  On 
the  9th  of  June,  these  Commissioners  met  the  Bed-men  at 
Logstown,  a  little  village  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
about  seventeen  miles  below  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  Here 
had  been  a  trading  point  for  many  years,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  In  ians  in  1750.  At  first,  the  Indians  de- 
clined to  recognize  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  but  the  Com- 
missioners, taking  aside  Montour,  the  interpreter,  who  was 
a  son  of  the  famous  Catharine  Montour,  and  a  chief  among 
the  Six  Nations,  induced  him  to  use  his  influence  in  their 
favor.  This  he  did,  and,  upon  the  1 3th  of  June,  they  all 
united  in  signing  a  deed  confirming  the  Lancaster  treaty 
in  its  full  extent,  consenting  to  a  settlement  of  the  south- 
east of  the  Ohio,  and  guaranteeing  that  itjshould  not  be 
disturbed  by  them.  These  were  the  means  used  to  obtain 
the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Mean- 
while, the  powers  beyond  the  sea  were  trying  to  outma- 
neuver  each  other,  and  were  professing  to  be  at  peace.  The 
English  generally  outwitted  the  Indians,  and  failed  in 
many  instances  to  fulfill  their  contracts.  They  thereby 
gained  the  ill-will  of  the  Ked-men,  and  further  increased 
the  feeling  by  failing  to  provide  them  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. Said  an  old  chief,  at  Easton,  in  175^:  "  The 
Indians  on  the  Ohio  left  you  because  of  your  own  fault. 
When  we  heard  the  French  were  coming,  we  asked  you  for 
help  and  arms,  but  we  did  not  get  them.  The  French 
came,  they  treated  us  kindly  and  gained  our  affections. 
The  Governor  of  Virginia  settled  on  our  lands  for  his  own 
benefit,  and,  when  we  wanted  help,  forsook  us. " 

At  the  beginning  of  1653,  the  English  thought  they 
had  secured  by  title  the  lands  in  the  West,  but  the  French 
had  quietly  gathered  cannon  and  military  stores  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  expected  blow.  The  English  made  other 
attempts  to  ratify  these  existing  treaties,  but  not  until  the 
summer  could  the  Indians  be  gathered  together  to  discuss 


the  plans  of  the  French.  They  had  sent  messages  to  the 
French,  warning  them  away;  but  they  replied  that  they  in- 
tended to  complete  the  chain  of  forts  already  begun,  and 
wo'ild  not  abandon  the  field.  Soon  after  this,  no  satisfac- 
tion being  obtained  from  the  Ohio  regarding  the  positions 
and  purposes  of  the  French,  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia, 
determined  to  send  them  another  messenger,  and  learn 
from  them,  if  possible,  their  intentions.  For  this  purpose, 
he  selected  a  young  man,  a  surveyor,  who,  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen,  had  received  the  rank  of  Major,  and  who  was 
thoroughly  posted  regarding  frontier  life.  This  personage 
was  no  other  than  the  illustrious  George  Washington,  who 
then  held  considerable  interest  in  Western  lands.  H«  was 
at  this  time  just  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Taking  Gist  as 
his  guide,  the  two,  accompanied  by  four  survivors,  set  out 
on  their  perilous  march.  They  left  Will's  Creek  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1753,  and  on  the  2 2d,  reached  the 
Monongahela,  about  ten  miles  above  the  fork.  Thence 
they  went  to  Logstown,  where  Washington  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations.  From  them  he 
learoed  the  cunditionof  the  French,  and  also  heard  of  their 
determination  not  to  come  down  the  river  till  the  following 
spring.  The  Indians  were  non-committal,  as  they  were 
afraid  to  turn  either  way,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  desired 
to  remain  neutral.  Washington,  finding  nothing  could  be 
done  with  them,  went  on  to  Venango,  an  old  Indian  town 
at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek.  Here  the  French  had  a 
fort,  called  Fort  Machault.  Through  the  rum  and  flattery 
of  the  French,  he  nearly  lost  all  his  Indian  followers. 
Finding  nothing  of  importance  here,  he  pursued  his  way 
amid  great  privations,  and  on  the  11th  of  December  reached 
the  fort  at  the  head  of  French  Creek.  Here  he  deliv- 
ered Gov.  Dinwiddle's  letter,  received  his  answer,  took  his 
observations,  and,  on  the  16th,  set  out  upon  his  return 
journey,  with  no  one  but  Gist,  his  guide,  and  a  few  Indians 
who  still  remained  true  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
deavors of  the  French  to  retain  them.  Their  homeward 
journey  was  one  of  great  peril  and  suffering  from  the  cold, 
yet  they  reached  home  in  safety  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1754. 

From  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre,  commander  of  the  French 
fort,  sent  by  Washington  to  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  it  was  learned 
that  the  French  would  not  give  up  without  a  struggle. 
Active  preparations  were  at  once  made  in  all  the  English 
colonies  for  the  coming  conflict,  while  the  French  finished 
the  fort  at  Venango  and  strengthened  their  lines  of  fortifi- 
cations, and  gathered  their  forces  to  be  in  readiness.  The 
Old  Dominion  was  all  alive.  Virginia  was  the  center  of 
great  activities;  volunteers  were  called  for,  and  from  all 
the  neighboring  colonies  men  rallied  to  the  conflict,  and 
everywhere  along  the  Potomac  men  were  enlisting  under 
the  Governor's  proclamation — which  promised  200,000 
acres  on. the  Ohio.  Along  this  river  they  were  gathering 
as  far  as  Will's  Creek,  and  far  beyond  this  point,  whither 
Trent  had  come  for  assistance  for  his  little  band  of  forty- 
one  men,  who  were  working  away  in  hunger  and  want  to 
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fortify  that  point  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  to  wliich  both  par- 
ties were  looking  with  deep  interest. 

The  first  birds  of  spring  filled  the  air  with  their  song; 
the  swift  river  rolled  by  the  Alleghany  hillsides,  swollen  by 
thie  melting  snows  of  spring  and  the  April  showers.  The 
leaves  were  appearing;  a  few  Indian  scouts  were  seen,  but 
no  enemy  seemed  near  at  hand;  and  all  was  so  quiet  that 
Frazier,  an  old  Indian  scout  and  trader,  who  had  been  left 
by  Trent  in  command,  ventured  to  his  home  at  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  Creek,  ten  miles  up  the  Monongahela  But, 
though  all  was  so  quiet  in  that  wilderness,  keen  eyes  had 
seen  the  low  intrenchment  rising  at  the  fork,  and  swift  feet 
had  borne  the  news  of  it  up  the  river;  and  upon  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  of  April,  Ensign  Ward,  who  then  had 
charge  of  it,  saw  upon  the  Alleghany  a  sight  that  made  his 
heart  sink — sixty  batteaux  and  three  hundred  canoes  filled 
with  men  and  laden  deep  with  cannon  and  stores.  *  * 
*  That  evening  he  supped  with  his  captor,  Contrecoeur, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  bowed  off  by  the  Frenchman,  and, 
with  his  men  and  tools,  marched  up  the  Monongahela. 

The  French  and  Indian  war  had  begun.  The  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  had  left  the  boundaries  between 
the  French  and  English  possessions  unsettled,  and  the  events 
already  narrated  show  that  the  French  were  determined 
to  hold  the  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries; while  the  English  laid  claims  to  the  country  by 
virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  and  claimed  all  the 
country  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  first  decisive  blow  had  now 
been  struck,  and  the  first  attempt  of  the  English,  through 
the  Ohio  Company,  to  occupy  these  lands,  had  resulted 
disastrously  to  them.  The  French  and  Indians  immediate- 
ly completed  the  fortifications  began  at  the  fork,  which 
they  had  so  easily  captured,  and,  when  completed,  gave  to 
the  fort  the  name  of  DuQuesne.  Washington  was  at  Will's 
Creek  when  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  arrived. 
He  at  once  departed  to  recapture  it.  On  his  way,  he  in- 
trenched himself  at  a  place  called  the  "Meadows,"  where 
he  erected  a  forfc  called  by  him  Fort  Necessity.  From 
there  he  surprised  and  captured  a  force  of  French  and  In- 
dians marching  against  him,  but  was  soon  after  attacked  in 
his  fort  by  a  much  superior  force,  and  was  obliged  to  yield 
on  the  morning  of  July  4.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Virginia. 

The  English  Government  immediately  planned  four 
campaigns — one  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  one  against  Nova 
Scotia,  one  against  Fort  Niagara,  and  one  against  Crown 
Point.  Thesw  occurred  during  1755-56,  and  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  driving  the  French  from  their  possessions.  The 
expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  led  by  the  famous 
Gen.  Braddock,  who,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
Washington  and  those  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare, 
suffered  such  an  inglorious  defeat.  This  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  July  9,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  battle  of 
Monongahela,  or  "  Braddock' s  Defeat."  The  war  contin- 
ued with  various  vicissitudes  through  the  years  1756-57; 


when,  at  the  commencement  of  1758,  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  William  Pitt,  then  Secretary  of  State,  after- 
ward Lord  Chatham,  active  preparations  were  made  to  carry 
on  the  war.  Three  expeditions  were  planned  for  this  year 
— one,  under  Gen.  Amherst,  against  Louisburg;  another, 
under  Abercrombie,  against  Fort  Ticonderoga;  and  a  third, 
under  Gen.  Forbes,  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  On  the  26th 
of  July,  Louisburg  surrendered,  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance of  more  than  forty  days,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Canadian  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Abercrombie  captured  Fort  Frontenac;  and  when  the  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  of  which  Washington  had 
the  active  command,  arrived  there,  it  was  found  in  flames 
and  deserted.  The  English  at  once  took  possession,  rebuilt 
the  fort,  and,  in  honor  of  their  illustrious  statesman, 
changed  the  name  to  Fort  Pitt. 

The  great  object  of  the  campaign  of  1759  was  the  re- 
duction of  Canada.  Gen.  Wolfe  was  to  lay  siege  to  Que- 
bec; Amherst  was  to  reduce  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point; 
and  Gen.  Prideaux  was  to  capture  Niagara.  This  latter 
place  was  taken  in  July,  but  the  gallant  Prideaux  lost  his 
life  in  the  attempt.  Amherst  captured  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  without  a  blow;  and  Wolfe,  after  making  the 
memorable  ascent  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  on  September 
13,  defeated  Montcalm,  and  on  the  18th,  the  city  capitulat- 
ed. In  this  engagement,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  both  lost 
their  lives.  De  Levi,  Montcalm's  successor,  marched  to 
Sillery,  three  miles  above  the  city,  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  English,  and  there,  on  the  28th  of  the  follow- 
ing April,  was  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French  and  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  Governor 
signed  a  capitulation  by  which  the  whole  of  Canada  was 
surrendered  to  the  English.  This  practically  concluded 
the  war,  but  it  was  not  until  1763  that  the  treaties  of  peace 
between  France  and  England  were  signed.  This  was  done 
on  the  10th  of  February  of  thai  year,  and  under  its  provis- 
ions, all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Iberville  Eiver,  in  Louisiana,  were  ceded  to  England. 
At  the  same  time,  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  Great  Britain. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1760,  Maj.  Robert  Eogers 
was  sent  from  Montreal  to  take  charge  of  Detroit,  the  only 
remaining  French  post  in  the  territory.  He  arrived  there 
on  the  19th  of  November,  and  summoned  the  place  to  sur- 
render. At  first,  the  commander  of  the  post,  Beletre,  re- 
fused, but  on  the  29th,  hearing  of  the  continued  defeat  of 
the  French  arms,  surrendered.  Rogers  renaained  there  un- 
til December  23,  under  the  personal  protection  of  the  cele- 
brated chief,  Pontiac,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  he  owed  his 
safety.  Pontiac  had  come  here  to  inquire  the  purposes  of 
the  English  in  taking  possession  of  the  country.  He  was 
assured  that  they  came  simply  to  trade  with  the  natives, 
and  did  not  desire  their  country.  This  answer  conciliated 
the  savages,  and  did  much  to  insure  the  safety  of  Rogers 
and  his  party  during  their  stay  and  while  on  their  jour- 
ney home. 
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Eogers  set  out  for  Fort  Pitt  on  December  23,  and  was 
juSt  one  month  on  the  way.  His  route  was  from  Detroit 
to  Maumee,  thence  across  the  present  State  oi  Ohio  di- 
rectly to  the  fort.  This  was  the  common  trail  of  the  In- 
dians on  their  journeys  from  Sandusky  to  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio.  It  went  from  Fort  Sandusky,  where  Sandusky  City 
now  is,  crossed  the  Huron  Kiver,  then  called  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  to  "  Mohickon  John's  Town"  on  Mohickon  (^reek, 
the  Northern  Branch  of  White  Woman's  River,  and  thence 
crossed  to  Beaver's  Town,  a  Delaware  town  on  what  is  now 
Sandy  Creek.  At  Beaver's  Town  were  probably  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  warriors,  and  not  less  than  three  thousand 
acres  of  cleared  land.  From  there  the  track  went  up  Sandy 
Creek  to  and  across  Big  Beaver,  and  up  the  Ohio  to  Logs- 
town,  thence  on  to  the  fork. 

The  Northwest  TeiTitory  was  now  entirely  under  the 
English  rule.  New  settlements  began  to  be  rapidly  made, 
and  the  promise  of  a  large  trade  was  speedily  manifested. 
Had  the  British  carried  out  their  promises  with  the  na- 
tive, none  ol  those  savage  butcheries  would  have  been  per- 
petrated, and  the  country  would  have  been  spared  their  re- 
cital. 

The  renowned  chief  Pontiac  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  these  atrocities.  We  will  now  pause  in  our  nar- 
rative, and  notice  the  leading  events  in  bis  life.  The  ear- 
liest authentic  information  regarding  this  noted  Indian 
chief  is  learned  from  an  account  of  an  Indian  trader  named 
Alexander  Henry,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1761,  penetrated 
his  domains  as  far  as  Missillimacinac.  Pontiac  was  then  a 
great  friend  of  the  French,  but  a  bitter  foe  of  the  English, 
whom  he  considered  as  encroaching  on  his  hunting-grounds. 
Henry  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  Canadian  to  in- 
sure safety,  but  was  discovered  by  Pontiac,  who  bitterly 
reproached  him  and  the  English  for  their  attempted  sub- 
jugation of  the  West.  He  declared  that  no  treaty  had  been 
made  with  them,  no  presents  sent  them,  and  he  would  re- 
sent any  possession  of  the  West  by  that  nation.  He  was 
at  the  time  about  fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  dignified,  and 
was  civil  and  military  ruler  of  the  Ottawas,  Otchipwes  and 
Pottawatomies. 

The  Indians,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina,  were  united  in  this  feeling,  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  ratified  February  10,  1763,  a 
general  conspiracy  was  formed  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the 
frontier  British  posts,  and,  with  one  blow,  strike  every  man 
dead.  Pontiac  was  the  marked  leader  in  all  this,  and  was 
the  commander  of  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Wyandots,  Mi- 
amis,  Shawanese,  Delawares  and  Mingoes,  who  had  for  the 
time  laid  aside  their  local  quarrels  to  unite  in  this  enter- 
prise. The  blow  came,  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
on  May  7,  1763.  Nine  British  posts  fell,  and  the  Indians 
drank,  "scooped  up  in  the  hollow  of  joined  hands,"  the 
blood  of  many  a  Briton.  Pontiac's  immediate  field  of  ac- 
tion was  the  garrison  at  Detroit.  Here,  however,  the  plans 
were  frustrated  by  an  Indian  woman  disclosing  the  plot 
the  evening  previous  to  his  arrival.     Everything  was  car- 


ried out,  however,  according  to  Pontiac's  plans  until  the 
moment  of  action,  when  Maj.  Gladwyn,  the  commander  of 
the  post,  stepping  to  one  of  the  Indian  cl\iefs,  suddenly 
drew  aside  his  blanket  and  disclosed  the  concealed  musket. 
Pontiac,  though  a  brave  man,  turned  pale  and  trembled. 
He  saw  his  plan  was  known,  and  that  the  garrison  were  pre- 
pared. He  endeavored  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  such 
intentions;  but  the  guilt  was  evident,  and  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand,  and  warned 
never  to  again  enter  the  walls  of  the  post. 

Pontiac  at  once  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  and,  until  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  British  and  the  Western  In 
dians,  concluded  in  August,  1764,  continued  to  harass  and 
besiege  the  fortress.  He  organized  a  regular  commissariat 
department,  issued  bills  of  credit  written  out  on  bark, 
which,  to  his  credit  it  may  be  stated,  were  punctually  re- 
deemed. At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  in  which,  it 
seems,  he  took  no  part,  he  went  farther  south,  living  many 
years  among  the  Illinois.  He  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
saving  his  country  and  race.  After  a  time,  he  endeavored 
to  unite  the  Illinois  tribe  and  those  about  St.  Louis  in  a 
war  with  the  whites.  His  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  only 
ended  in  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  some  Kaskaskia 
Indians,  one  of  whom  soon  afterward  killed  him.  His 
death  was,  however,  avenged  by  the  Northern  Indians,  who 
nearly  exterminated  the  Illinois  in  the  wars  which  followed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  a  few  of  his  followers, 
his  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  whites,  a  masterly  one, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  carried  out.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  following  Eogers'  visit  that  Alexander 
Henry  went  to  Michilimackinac,  and  everywhere  found 
the  strongest  feelings  against  -the  English,  who  had  not 
carried  out  their  promises,  and  were  doing  nothing  to  con- 
ciliate the  natives.  Here  he  met  the  chief,  Pontiac,  who, 
after  conveying  to  him  in  a  speech  the  idea  that  their 
French  father  would  awaken  soon  and  utterly  destroy  his 
enemies,  said:  "Englishman,  althoagh  you  have  con- 
quered the  French,  you  have  not  yet  conquered  us !  We  are 
not  your  slaves!  These  lakes,  these  woods,  these  mount- 
ains, were  left  us  by  our  ancestors  They  are  our  inherit- 
ance, and  we  will  part  with  them  to  none.  Your  nation 
supposes  that  we,  like  the  white  people,  cannot  live  with- 
out bread  and  pork  and  beef.  But  you  ought  to  know  that 
He,  the  Great  Spirit  and  Master  of  Life,  has  provided  food 
for  us  upon  these  broad  lakes  and  in  these  mountains." 
He  then  spoke  of  the  fact  that  no  treaty  had  been  made 
with  them,  no  presents  sent  them,  and  he  and  his  people 
were  yet  for  war.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  North- 
western Indians  immediately  after  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  their  country.  These  feelings  were  no  doubt  en- 
couraged by  the  Canadians  and  French,  who  hoped  that 
yet  the  French  arms  might  prevail.  The  treaty  of  Paris, 
however,  gave  to  the  English  the  right  to  this  vast  domain, 
and  active  preparations  were  going  on  to  occupy  it  and  en- 
joy its  trade  and  emoluments. 

In  1762,  France,  by  a  secret  treaty,  ceded  Louisiana  to 
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Spain,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  Lands  of  the  English, 
who  were  becoming  masters  of  the  entire  West.  The  next 
year,  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  gave  to 
the  English  the  dominion  of  the  country  in  question.  Twenty 
years  after,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  that  part  of  Canada  lying  south  and 
west  of  the  great  lakes,  comprehending  a  large  territory 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  sketches,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  United  States;  and  twenty  years  still 
later  in  1803,  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  Spain  back  to  Prance 
and  by  France  sold  to  the  United  States.  In  the  half -cen ' 
tury  from  the  building  of  the  Port  of  Crevecoeur  by  La 
Salle,  in  1680,  up  to  the  erection  of  Port  Chartres,  many 
French  settlements  had  been  made  in  that  quarter.  These 
have  already  been  noticed,  being  those  at  St.  Vincent  (Vin- 
cennes),  Zohokia  or  Cahokia,  Kaskaskia  and  Prairie  du 
Rocher,  on  the  American  Bottom,  a  large  tract  of  rich  allu- 
vial soil  in  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  site  of 
St.  Louis. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  regions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, including  all  these  and  other  towns  of  the  North- 
west, were  given  over  to  England;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  taken  possession  of  until  1765,  when   Capt 
Stirling,  in  the  name  of  the  Majesty  of  England,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Fort  Chartres,   bearing  with   him  the 
proclamation  of  Gen.    Gage,   dated    December   30    1764 
which  promised  religious  freedom  to  all  Catholics  who  wor- 
shiped here,  and  a  right  to  leave  the  country  with  their 
effects  if  they  wished,  or  to  remain  with  the  privileges  of 
Englishmen.     It  was  shortly  after  the  occupancy  of  the 
West  by  the  British  that  the  war  with  Fontiac  opened.     It 
18  already  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  that  chieftain.     By  it 
many  a  Briton  lost  his  life,  and  many  a  frontier  settlement 
m  its  infancy  ceased  to  exist.     This  was  not  ended  until 
the  year  1764,  when,  failing  to  capture  Detroit,  Niagara 
and  Fort  Pitt,  his  confederacy  became  disheartened,  and 
receiving  no  aid  from  the  French,  Pontiac  abandoned  the 
enterprise  and  departed  to  the  Illinois,  among  whom  he 
afterward  lost  his  life. 

As  soon  as  these  difficulties  were  definitely  settled,  set- 
tlers began  rapidly  to  survey  the  country  and  prepare  for 
occupation.  During  the  year  1770,  a  number  of  persons 
from  Virginia  and  other  British  provinces  explored  and 
marked  out  nearly  all  the  valuable  lands  on  the  Mononga- 
hela,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  Little 
Kanawha.  This  was  followed  by  another  exploring  expe- 
dition in  which  George  Washington  was  a  party.  The 
latter,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Craik,  Capt.  Crawford  and  oth- 
ers,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1770,  descended  the  Ohio  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  ascended  that 
stream  about  fourteen  miles,  marked  out  several  large  tracts 
of  land,  shot  several  buffalo,  which  were  then  abundant  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  returned  to  the  fort. 

Pittsburgh  was  at  this  time  a  trading  post,  about  which 
was  clustered  a  village  of  some  twenty  houses  inhabited  by 
Indian  traders.     This  same  year,   Capt.    Pittman   visited 


Kaskaskia  and  its  neighboring  villages.     He  found  there 
about  sixty-five  resident  families,  and  at  Cahokia  only  fotty- 
five  dwellings.     At  Fort  Chartres  was  another  small  settle- 
ment, and  at  Detroit  the  garrison  was  quite  prosperous  and 
strong.     For  a  year  or  two,  settlers  continued   to  locate 
near  some  of  these  posts,  generally  Fort  Pitt  or  Detroit, 
owing  to  the  fears  of  the  Indians,  who  still  maintained 
some  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  English.     The  trade  from 
the  posts  was  quite  good,  and  from  those  in  Illinois  large 
quantities  of  pork  and  flour  found  their  way  to  the  New 
Orleans  market.     At  this  time,  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
colonies  west.     In  1763,  the  King  of  England  forbade,  by 
royal  proclamation,   his  colonial  subjects  from  making  a 
settlement  beyond  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.     At  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  settlement  without  the 
limits  prescribed,  and  to  retain  the  commerce  within  easy 
reach  of  Great  Britain.     The  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
King's  forces  wrote,   in   1769:     "In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  necessity  will   compel  the  colonists,  should  they  ex- 
tend their  settlements  west,    to  provide  manufactures  of 
some  kind  for  themselves,  and  when  all  connection  upheld 
by  commerce  with  the  mother  country  ceases,  an  independ- 
ency in  their  government  will  soon  follow." 

In  accordance  with  this  policy.  Gov.  Gage  issued  a  proc- 
lamation in  1772,  commanding  the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes 
to  abandon  their  settlements  and  join  some  of  the  Eastern 
English  colonies.  To  this  they  strenuously  objected,  giving 
good  reasons  therefor,  and  were  allowed  to  remain.  The 
strong  opposition  to  this  policy  of  Great  Britain  led  to  its 
change,  and  to  such  a  course  as  to  gain  the  attachment  of  the 
French  population.  In  December,  1773,  influential  citizens 
of  Quebec  petitioned  the  King  for  an  extension  of  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  that  province,  which  was  granted,  and  Parliament 
passed  an  act  on  June  2,  1774,  extending  the  boundary  so 
as  to  include  the  territory  lying  within  the  present  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

In  consequence  of  the  liberal  policy  pursued  by  the 
British  Government  toward  the  French  settlers  in  the 
West,  they  were  disposed  to  favor  that  nation  in  the  war 
which  soon  followed  with  the  colonies;  but  the  early  alli- 
ance between  France  and  America  soon  brought  them  to  the 
side  of  the  war  for  independence. 

In  1774,  Gov.  Danmore,  of  Virginia,  began  to  encour- 
age emigration  to  the  Western  lands.  He  appointed  mag- 
istrates at  Fort  Pitt,  under  pretense  that  the  fort  was  under 
the  government  of  that  commonwealth.  One  of  those  Jus- 
tices, John  Connelly,  who  possessed  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  gathered  a  force  of  men  and  garrisoned  the 
fort,  calling  it  Fort  Dunmore.  This  and  other  parties  were 
formed  to  select  sites  for  settlements,  and  often  came  in 
conflict  with  the  Indians,  who  yet  claimed  portions  of  the 
valley,  and  several  battles  followed.  These  ended  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Kanawha,  in  July,  where  the  Indians  were 
defeated  an  i  driven  across  the  Ohio.     During  the  year  1775 
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and  1776,  by  the  operation??  of  land  companies  and  the  per- 
severance of  individuals,  several  settlements  were  firmly  es- 
tablished between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Ohio  River,  and 
Western  land  speculators  were  busy  in  Illinois  and  on  the 
Wabash.  At  a  council  held  in  Kaskaskia  on  July  5,  1773, 
an  association  of  English  traders,  calling  themselves  the 
Illinois  Land  Company,  obtained  from  ten  chiefs  of  the 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia  and  Peoria  tribes  two  large  tracts  of 
land  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  south 
of  the  Illinois.  In  1775,  a  merchant  from  the  Illinois 
country  named  Yiviat  came  to  Post  Vincennes  as  the  agent 
of  the  association  called  the  Wabash  Land  Company.  On 
the  8th  of  October,  he  obtained  from  eleven  Piankeshaw 
chiefs  a  deed  for  37, 497, 600  acres  of  land.  This  deed  was 
signed  by  the  grantors,  attested  by  a  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Yincennes,  and  afterward  recorded  in  the  office  of 
a  Notary  Public  at  Kaskaskia.  This  and  other  land  com- 
panies had  extensive  schemes  for  the  colonization  of  the 
West;  but  all  were  frustrated  by  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1780,  the  two  compa- 
nies named  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  United  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash  Land  Company.  They  afterward  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  have  these  grants  sanctioned  by  Con- 
gress, but  all  signally  failed. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced,  Kentucky 
was  an  unorganized  country,  though  there  were  several  set- 
tlements within  her  borders.  In  Hutchins'  Topography  of 
Virginia,  it  is  stated  that  at  that  time  "  Kaskaskia  contain- 
ed eighty  houses  and  nearly  one  thousand  white  and  black 
inhabitants,  the  whites  being  a  little  the  more  numerous. 
Cahokia  contains  fifty  houses  and  300  white  inhabitants, 
and  eighty  negroes.  There  were  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
about  the  year  1771 " — when  these  observations  were  made 
— "  300  white  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  230  ne- 
groes." From  1775  until  the  expedition  of  Clark,  nothing 
is  recorded  and  nothing  known  of  these  settlements  save 
what  is  contained  in  a  report  made  by  a  committee  in  Con- 
gress in  June,  1778.  From  it  the  following  extract  is  made: 
"  Near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kaskaskia  there  is  a  village 
which  appears  to  have  contained  nearly  eighty  families 
from  the  beginning  of  the  late  Revolution.  There  are 
twelve  families  in  a  small  village  at  La  Prairie  du  Rochera, 
and  near  fifty  families  at  the  Cahokia  village.  There  are 
also  four  or  five  families  at  Fort  Chartres  and  St.  Philips, 
which  is  five  miles  farther  up  the  river. " 

St.  Louis  had  been  settled  in  February,  1764,  and  at 
this  time  contained,  including  its  neighboring  towns,  over 
six  hundred  whites  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  now  under  French  rule,  and  remained  so 
until  ceded  again  to  Spain,  its  original  owner,  who  after- 
ward sold  it  and  the  country  including  New  Orleans  to  the 
United  States.  At  Detroit  there  were,  according  to  Capt 
Carver,  who  was  in  the  Northwest  from  1766  to  1768,  more 
than  one  hundred  houses,  and  the  river  was  settled  for 
more  than  twenty  miles,    although  poorly  cultivated,  the 


people  being  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.     This  old  town 
has  a  history,  which  we  will  here  relate.     It  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  Northwest,  having  been  founded  by  Antoine 
de  Lamotte  Cadillac  in  1701.     It  was  laid  out  in  the  form 
of   an  oblong  square,  of  two  acres  in  length  and  an  acre 
and  a  half  in  width.     As  described  by  A.  D.  Frazer,  who 
first  visited  it  and  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
place  in  1778,  it  comprised  within  its  limits  that  space  be- 
tween Mr.  Palmer's  store   (Conant  Block)  and  Capt.  Per- 
kins' house  (near  the  arsenal  building),  and  extended  back 
as  far  as  the  public  barn,  and  was  bordered  in  front  by  the 
Detroit  River.     It  was  surrounded  by  oak  and  cedar  pick- 
ets, about  fifteen  feet  long,  set  in  the  ground,  and  had  four 
gates — east,  west,  north  and  south.     Over  the  first  three  of 
these   gates  were   block-houses   provided  with   four   guns 
apiece,  each   a  six-pounder.     Two  six-gun  batteries  were 
planted  fronting  the  river  and  in  a  parallel  direction  with 
the  block-houses.     There  were  four  streets  running  east  and 
west,  the  main  street  being  twenty  feet  wide  and  the  rest 
fifteen  feet,  while  the  four  streets  crossing  these  at  right 
angles  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  width.     At  the  date 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Frazer,  there  was  no  fort  within  the  in- 
closure,  but  a  citadel  on  the  ground  corresponding  to  the 
present  northwest  corner  of  Jefferson  avenue  and  Wayne 
street.     The  citadel  was  inclosed  by  pickets,  and  within  it 
were  erected  barracks  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  sujBficient 
to  contain  ten  officers,  and  also  barracks  sufiicient  to  con- 
tain 400  men,  and  a  provision  store  built  of  brick.     The 
citadel   also  contained  a  hospital  and  guard  house.      The 
old  town  of  Detroit,  in  1778,  contained  about  sixty  houses, 
most  of  them  one  story,  with  a  few  of  them  a  story  and  a 
half   in  height.     They  were  all   of  logs,  some  hewn  and 
some  round.     There  was  one  building  of  splendid  appear- 
ance, called  the  "  King's  Palace,"  two  stories  high,  which 
stood  near  the  east  gate.     It  was  built  for  Gov.  Hamilton, 
the  first  Governor  commissioned  by  the  British.     There 
were  two  guard  houses — one  near  the  west  gate  and  the 
other  near  the  Government  house.     Each  of  the  guards 
consisted  of  twenty- four  men  and  a  subaltern,  who  mounted 
regularly  every  morning  between  9  and   10  o'clock.     Each 
furnished  four  sentinels,  who  were  relieved  every  two  hours. 
There  was  also  an  Officer  of  the  Day,  who  performed  strict 
duty.     Each  of  the  gates  was  shut  regularly  at  sunset;  even 
wicket  gates  were  shut  at  9  o'clock,  and  all  the  keys  were 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  commanding  officer.     They 
were  opened  in  the   morning  at  sunrise.     No  Indian  or 
squaw  was  permitted  to  enter  town  with  any  weapon,  such 
as   a  tomahawk  or  a  knife.     It  was  a  standing  order  that 
the  Indians  should  deliver  their  arms  and  instruments  of 
every  kind  before  they  were  permitted  to  pass  the  sentinel, 
and  they  were  restored  to  them  on  their  return.     No  more 
than  twenty-five  Indians  were  allowed  to  enter  the  town  at 
any  one  time,  and  they  were  admitted  only  at  the  east  and 
west  gates.     At  sundown,  the  drums  beat,  and  all  the  In- 
dians were  required  to  leave  town  instantly.      There  was  a 
council  house  near  the  water-side  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
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council  with  the  Indians.  The  population  of  the  town  was 
about  sixty  families — in  all,  about  two  hundred  males  and 
one  hundred  females.  This  town  was  destroyed  by  tire, 
all  except  one  dwelling,  in  1805,  after  which  the  present 
"new"  town  was  laid  out. 

On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Eevolution,  the  British  held 
every  post  of  importance  in  the  West.  Kentucky  was 
formed  as  a  component  part  of  Virginia,  and  the  sturdy 
pioneers  of  the  West,  alive  to  their  interests,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  great  benefits  of  obtaining  the  control  of  the  trade 
in  this  part  of  the  New  World,  held  steadily  to  their  pur- 
poses, and  those  within  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
proceeded  to  exercise  their  civil  privileges,  by  electing 
John  Todd  and  Kichard  Gallaway,  Burgesses,  to  represent 
them  in  the  Assembly  of  the  parent  State.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  (1777),  the  first  court  was  held  in  Har- 
rodsburg,  and  Col.  Bowman,  afterward  Major,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  August,  was  made  the  commander  of  a  militia  or- 
ganization which  had  been  commenced  the  March  previous. 
Thus  the  tree  of  loyalty  was  growing.  The  chief  spirit  in 
this  far-out  colony,  who  had  represented  her  the  year  pre- 
vious east  of  the  mountains,  was  now  meditating  a  move 
unequaled  iu  its  boldness.  He  had  been  watching  the 
movements  of  the  British  throughout  the  Northwest,  and 
understx)od  their  whole  plan.  He  saw  it  was  through  their 
possession  of  the  posts  at  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia 
and  other  places,  which  would  give  them  constant  and  easy 
access  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  that 
the  British  intended  to  penetrate  the  country  from  the  north 
and  south,  and  annihilate  the  frontier  fortresses.  This 
moving,  energetic  man  was  Colonel,  afterward  General 
George  Kogers  Clark.  He  knew  the  Indians  were  not 
unanimously  in  accord  with  the  English,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  could  the  British  be  defeated  and  expelled 
from  the  Northwest,  the  natives  might  be  easily  awed  into 
neutrality;  and  by  spies  sent  for  the  purpose,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  the  enterprise  against  the  Illinois  settlements 
might  easily  succeed.  Having  convinced  himself  of  the 
certainty  of  the  project,  he  repaired  to  the  capital  of  Yir- 
ginia,  which  place  he  reached  on  November  5.  While  he 
was  on  his  way,  fortunately,  on  October  17,  Burgoyne  had 
been  defeated,  and  the  spirits  of  the  colonists  greatly  en- 
exDuraged  thereby.  Patrick  Henry  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
gmia,  and  at  once  entered  heartily  into  Clark's  plans.  The 
same  plan  had  before  been  agitated  in  the  Colonial  Assem- 
blies, but  there  was  no  one,  until  Clark  came,  who  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
scene  of  action  to  be  able  to  guide  them. 

Clark,  having  satisfied  the  Virginia  leaders  of  the  feasi_ 
bility  of  his  plan,  received,  on  the  2d  of  January,  two  sets 
of  instructions— one  secret,  the  other  open.  The  latter  au- 
thorized him  to  proceed  to  enlist  seven  companies  to  go  to 
Kentucky,  subject  to  his  orders,  and  to  serve  three  months 
from  their  arrival  in  the  West.  The  secret  order  author- 
ized him  to  arm  these  troops,  to  procure  his  powder  and 
lead  of  Gen.  Hand,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  to  proceed  at  once 


to  subjugate  the  country.  With  these  instructions,  Clark 
repaired  to  Pittsburgh,  choosing  rather  to  raise  his  men 
west  of  the  mountains,  as  he  well  knew  all  were  needed  in 
the  colonies  in  the  conflict  there.  He  sent  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith  to  Holston  for  the  same  purpose,  but  neither  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  required  number  of  men.  The  set- 
tlers in  these  parts  were  afraid  to  lea^e  their  own  firesides 
exposed  to  a  vigilant  foe,  and  but  few  could  be  induced  to 
join  the  proposed  expedition.  With  three  companies  and 
several  private  volunteers,  Clark  at  length  commenced  his 
descent  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the  Falls, 
where  he  took  possession  of  and  fortified  Corn  Island,  a 
small  island  between  the  present  cities  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  New  Albany,  Ind.  Remains  of  this  fortification  may 
yet  be  found.  At  this  place  he  appointed  Col.  Bowman  to 
meet  him  with  such  recruits  as  had  reached  Kentucky  by 
the  southern  route,  and  as  many  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  station.  Here  he  announced  to  the  men  their  real  des- 
tination. Having  completed  his  arrangements  and  chosen 
his  party,  he  left  a  small  garrison  upon  the  island,  and,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
to  them  augured  no  good,  and  which  fixes  beyond  dispute 
the  date  of  starting,  he,  with  his  chosen  band,  fell  down 
the  river.  His  plan  was  to  go  by  water  as  far  as  Fort  Mas- 
sac or  Massacre,  and  thence  march  direct  to  Kaskaskia. 
Here  he  intended  to  surprise  the  garrison,  and,  after  its 
capture,  go  to  Cahokia,  then  to  Vincennes,  and  lastly  to 
Detroit.  Should  he  fail,  he  intended  to  march  directly  to 
the  Mississippi  River  and  cross  it  into  the  Spanish  coun- 
try. Before  his  start,  he  received  two  good  items  of  infor- 
mation— one,  that  the  alliance  had  been  formed  between 
France  and  the  United  States;  and  the  other,  that  the  In- 
dians throughout  the  Illinois  country,  and  the  inhabitants 
at  the  various  frontier  posts,  had  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
British  that  the  "  Long  Knives,"  or  Virginians,  were  the 
most  fierce,  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  savages  that  ever  scalped 
a  foe.  With  this  impression  on  their  minds,  Clark  saw  that 
proper  management  would  cause  them  to  submit  at  once 
from  fear,  if  surprised,  and  then,  from  gratitude,  would 
become  friendly  if  treated  with  unexpected  leniency. 

The  march  to  Kaskaskia  was  accomplished  through  a 
hot  July  sun,  and  the  town  reached  on  the  evening  of  July 
4.  He  captured  the  fort  near  the  village,  and  soon  after 
the  village  itself  by  surprise,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man  or  by  killing  any  of  the  enemy.  After  suffi- 
ciently working  upon  the  fears  of  the  natives,  Clark  told 
them  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  worship  as  they 
pleased,  and  to  take  whichever  side  of  the  great  conflict 
they  would;  also,  he  would  protect  them  from  any  barbar- 
ity from  British  or  Indian  foe.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  inhabitants,  so  unexpectedly  and  so  grate- 
fully surprised  by  the  unlooked-for  turn  of  affairs,  at  once 
swore  allegiance  to  the  American  arms,  and  when  Clark 
desired  to  go  to  Cahokia  on  the  6th  of  July,  they  accompan- 
ied him,  and,  through  their  influence,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  surrendered,  and  gladly  placed  themselves  under 
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his  protection.  Thus  the  two  important  posts  in  Illinois 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  English  into  fche  possession 
of  Yirginia. 

In  the  person  of  the  priest  at  Kaskaskia,  Father  Gibault, 
Clark  found  a  powerful  ally  and  generous  friend.  Clark 
saw  that,  to  retain  possession  of  the  Northwest,  and  treat 
successfully  with  the  Indians  within  its  boundaries,  he  must 
establish  a  government  for  the  colonies  he  had  taken.  St. 
Yincent,  the  next  important  post  to  Detroit,  remained  yet 
to  be  taken  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  conquered. 
M.  Gibault  told  him  that  he  would  alone,  by  persuasion, 
lead  Vincennes  to  throw  off  its  connection  with  England. 
Clark  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  on  the  14th  of  July, 
in  company  with  a  fellow-townsman,  M.  Gibault  started  on 
his  mission  of  peace,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  returned 
with  the  cheerful  intelligence  that  the  post  on  the  "  Ou- 
bache"  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. During  this  interval,  Clark  established  his  courts, 
placed  garrisons  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  successfully 
re- enlisted  his  men,  sent  word  to  have  a  fort,  which  proved 
the  germ  of  Louisville,  erected  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
and  dispatched  Mr.  Rocheblave,  who  had  been  commander 
at  Kaskaskia,  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Richmond.  In  Octo- 
ber, the  county  of  Illinois  was  established  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  John  Todd  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Civil  Governor,  and  in  November,  Gen.  Clark  and  his 
men  received  the  thanks  of  the  Old  Dominion  through 
their  Legislature. 

In  a  speech  a  few  days  afterward,  Clark  made  known 
fully  to  the  natives  his  plans,  and  at  its  close  all  came  for- 
ward and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Long  Knives.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  Gov.  Hamilton,  having  made  his  various  ar- 
rangements, had  left  Detroit  and  moved  down  the  Wabash 
to  Vincennes,  intending  to  operate  from  that  point  in  re- 
ducing the  Illinois  posts,  and  then  proceed  on  down  to 
Kentucky  and  drive  the  rebels  from  the  West.  Gen.  Clark 
had,  on  the  return  of  M.  Gibault,  dispatched  Capt.  Helm,  of 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  with  an  attendant  named  Henry,  across 
the  Illinois  prairies  to  command  the  fort.  Hamilton  knew 
nothing  of  the  capitulation  of  the  post,  and  was  greatly 
surprised,  on  his  arrival,  to  be  confronted  by  Capt.  Helro, 
who,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  by  a  loaded  can- 
non, ready  to  lire  upon  his  assailants,  demanded  upon  what 
terms  Hamilton  demanded  possession  of  the  fort.  Being 
granted  the  rights  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  surrendered  to 
the  British  general,  who  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  the  force  in  the  garrison.  '  Hamilton,  not 
realizing  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  con- 
tending, gave  up  his  intended  campaign  for  the  winter, 
sent  his  400  Indian  warriors  to  prevent  troops  from  coming 
down  the  Ohio,  and  to  annoy  the  Americans  in  all  ways, 
and  sat  quietly  down  to  pass  the  winter.  Information  of 
all  these  proceedings  having  reached  Clark,  he  saw  that 
immediate  and  decisive  action  was  necessary,  and  that,  un- 
less he  captured  Hamilton,  Hamilton  would  capture  him. 
Clark  received  the  news  on  the  29th  of  January,  1779,  and 


on  February  4,  having  sufficiently  garrisoned  Kaskaskia 
and  Cahokia,  he  sent  down  the  Mississippi  a  "  battoe,"  as 
Maj.  Bowman  writes  it,  in  order  to  ascend  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash,  and  operate  with  the  land  forces  gathering  for  the 
fray. 

On  the  next  day,  Clark,  with  his  little  force  of  120  men, 
set  out  for  the  post,  and,  after  incredible  hard  marching 
through  much  mud,  the  ground  being  thawed  by  the  inces- 
sant spring  rains,  on  the  22d  reached  the  fort,  and,  being 
joined  by  his  "  battoe,"  at  once  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  post.  The  aim  of  the  American  backwoodsman  was 
unerring,  and  on  the  24th,  the  garrison  surrendered  to  the 
intrepid  boldness  of  Clark.  The  French  were  treated  with 
great  kindness,  and  gladly  renewed  their  allegiance  to  Vir- 
ginia. Hamilton  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Virginia,  where 
he  was  kept  in  close  confinenaent.  During  his  command  of 
the  British  frontier  posts,  he  had  offered  prizes  to  the  In- 
dians for  all  the  scalps  of  Americans  they  would  bring  to 
him,  and  had  earned,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  title 
"  Hair- Buyer  General,"  by  which  he  was  ever  afterward 
known. 

Detroit  was  now  without  doubt  within  easy  reach  of 
the  enterprising  Virginian,  could  he  but  raise  the  neces- 
sary force.  Gov.  Henry,  being  apprised  of  this,  promised 
him  the  needed  re -enforcement,  and  Clark  concluded  to 
wait  until  he  could  capture  and  sufficiently  garrison  the 
posts.  Had  Clark  failed  in  this  bold  undertaking,  and 
Hamilton  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Western  Indians  for 
the  next  spring's  campaign,  the  West  would  indeed  have 
been  swept  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains, and  the  great  blow  struck  which  had  been  contem- 
plated from  the  commencement  by  the  British.  But  for 
this  small  army  of  fearless  Virginians,  the  union  of  all  the 
tribes  from  Georgia  to  Maine  against  the  colonies  might 
have  been  effected,  and  the  whole  current  of  our  history 
changed. 

At  this  time,  some  fears  were  entertained  by  the  colo- 
nial governments  that  the  Indians  in  the  North  and  North- 
west were  inclining  to  the  British,  and,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Washington,  now  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  colo- 
nial army,  and  so  bravely  fighting  for  American  independ- 
ence, armed  forces  were  sent  against  the  Six  Nations,  and 
upon  the  Ohio  frontier.  Col.  Bowman,  acting  under  the 
same  General's  orders,  marched  against  Indians  within  the 
present  limits  of  that  State.  These  expeditions  were  in  the 
main  sucpessful,  and  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace. 

During  the  same  year  (1779),  the  famous  land  laws  of 
Virginia  were  passed.  The  passage  of  these  laws  was  of 
more  consequence  to  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Northwest  than  the  gaining  of  a  few  Indian  conflicts. 
These  laws  confirmed  in  the  main  all  grants  made,  and  guar- 
anteed to  all  actual  settlers  their  rights  and  privileges 
After  providing  for  the  settlers,  the  laws  provided  for  sell- 
ing  the  balance  of  the  public  lands  at  40  cents  per  acre. 
To  carry  the  land  laws  into  effect,  the  Legislature  sent  four 
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Virginians  westward  to  attend  to  the  various  claims,  over 
many  of  which  great  confusion  prevailed  concerning  their 
validity.  These  gentlemen  opened  their  court  on  October 
IB,  1779,  at  St.  Asaph's,  and  continued  until  April  26,  1780, 
when  they  adjourned,  having  decided  3,000  claims.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  surveyor,  who  came  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  George  May,  and  assumed  his  duties  on  the  10th  day 
of  the  month  whose  name  he  bore.  With  the  opening  of 
the  next  year  (1780),  the  troubles  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  commenced.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment exacted  such  measures  in  relation  to  its  trade  as  to 
cause  the  overtures  made  to  the  United  States  to  be  reject- 
ed. The  American  Government  considered  they  had  a  right 
to  navigate  its  channel.  To  enforce  their  claims,  a  fort 
was  erected  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  river.  The  settlements  in  Kentucky  were  being 
rapidly  filled  by  emigrants.  It  was  during  this  year  that 
the  first  seminary  of  learning  was  established  in  the  West 
in  this  young  and  enterprising  commonwealth. 

The  settlers  here  did  not  look  upon  the  building  of  this 
fort  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  it  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians.  Spain  had  been  .  friendly  to  the  colonies  during 
their  struggle  for  independence,  and,  though  for  awhile  this 
friendship  appeared  in  danger  from  the  refusal  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river,  yet  it  was  finally  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  nations.  The  winter  of  1779-80  was 
one  of  the  most  unusually  severe  ones  ever  experienced  in 
the  West.  The  Indians  always  referred  to  it  as  the  "Great 
Cold."  Numbers  of  wild  animals  perished,  and  not  a  few 
pioneers  lost  their  lives.  The  following  summer,  a  party 
of ^  Canadians  and  Indians  attacked  St.  Louis,  and  attempt- 
ed to  take  possession  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  Spain  to  the  revolting  colonies.  They  met 
with  such  a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, even  the  women  taking  part  in  the  battle,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  contest.  They  also 
made  an  attack  on  the  settlements  in  Kentucky,  but,  be- 
coming alarmed  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  they  fled 
the  country  in  great  Laste. 

About  this  time  arose  the  question  in  the  Colonial  Con- 
gress concerning  the  Western  lands  claimed  by  Virginia, 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  agitation 
concerning  this  subject  finally  led  New  York,  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1780,  to  pass  a  law  giving  to  the  delegates  of 
that  State  in  Congress  the  power  to  cede  her  Western  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  This  law  was  laid  be- 
fore Congress  during  the  next  month,  but  no  steps  were 
taken  concerning  it  until  September  6,  when  a  resolution 
passed  that  body  calling  upon  the  States  claiming  Western 
lands  to  release  their  claims  in  favor  of  the  whole  body. 
This  basis  formed  the  Union,  and  was  the  first  after  all  of 
those  legislative  measures  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiaoa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  plan  of 
conquering  Detroit  again  arose.  The  conquest  might  have 
easily  been  eftected  by  Clark  had  the  necessary  aid  been 


furnished  him.  Nothing  decisive  was  done,  yet  the  heads 
of  the  Government  knew  that  the  safety  of  the  Northwest 
from  British  invasion  lay  in  the  capture  and  retention  of 
that  important  post,  the  only  unconquered  one  in  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Kentucky  was  divided  into 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Fayette  and  Jefi'erson,  and  the  act 
establishing  the  town  of  Louisville  was  passed.  The  same 
year  is  also  noted  in  the  annals  of  American  history  as  the 
year  in  which  occurred  Arnold's  treason  to  the  United  States. 

Virginia,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1781,  agreed  to  yield  her 
Western  lands  to  the  United  States  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, which  Congress  would  not  accede  to,  and  the  act  of 
cession  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Dominion  failed,  nor  was 
anything  further  done  until  1783.  During  all  that  time, 
the  colonies  were  busily  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  the 
mother  country,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  but  little  heed 
was  given  to  the  Western  settlements.  Upon  the  16th  of 
April,  1781,  the  first  birth  north  of  the  Ohio  River  of  Amer- 
ican parentage  occurred,  being  that  of  Mary  Heckewelder , 
a  daughter  of  the  widely  known  Moravian  missionary, 
whose  band  of  Christian  Indians  suffered  in  after  years  a 
horrible  massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  frontier  British  set- 
tlers, who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  murder  of  several  of 
their  neighbors,  and,  in  their  rage,  committed,  without  regard 
to  humanity,  a  deed  which  forever  afterward  cast  a  shade  of 
shame  upon  their  lives.  For  this  and  kindred  outrages  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  committed  many  deeds 
of  cruelty,  which  darken  the  years  of  1781  and  1782  in  the 
history  of  the  Northwest. 

Daring  the  year  1782,  a  number  of  battles  among  the 
Indians  and  frontiersmen  occurred,  and  between  the  Mora- 
vian Indians  and  the  Wyandots.  In  these,  horrible  acts 
of  cruelty  were  practiced  on  the  captives,  many  of  such 
dark  deeds  transpiring  under  the  leadership  of  the  notorious 
frontier  outlaw,  Simon  Girty,  whose  name,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  brothers,  was  a  terror  to  women  and  children.  These 
occurred  chiefly  in  the  Ohio  valleys.  Cotemporary  with 
them  were  several  engagements  in  Kentucky,  in  which  the 
famous  Daniel  Boone  engaged,  and  who  often,  by  his  skill 
and  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare,  saved  the  outposts  from 
cruel  destruction.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  victory  had 
perched  upon  the  American  banner,  and  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, provisional  articles  of  peace  had  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  Commissioners  of  England  and  her  unconquer- 
able colonies.  Cornwallis  had  been  defeated  on  the  19th 
of  October  preceding,  and  the  liberty  of  America  was  as- 
sured. On  the  19th  of  April  following,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  peace  was  proclaimed  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  next  September, 
the  definite  treaty  which  ended  our  Revolutionary  struggle 
was  concluded.  By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  boundaries 
of  the  West  were  as  follows:  On  the  north,  the  line  was 
to  extend  along  the  center  of  the  great  lakes;  from  the 
western  point  of  Lake  Superior  to  Long  Lake;  thence  to 
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the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  to  the  headof  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  down  its  center  to  the  thirty -first  parallel  of 
latitude,  then  on  that  line  east  to  the  head  of  the  Appala- 
chicola  River;  down  its  center  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint; 
thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River;  and  thence 
down  along  its  center  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  England, 
several  posts  were  still  occupied  by  the  British  in  the  North 
and  West.  Among  these  was  Detroit,  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Numerous  engagements  with  the  Indians 
throughout  Ohio  and  Indiana  occurred,  upon  whose  lands 
adventurous  whites  would  settle  ere  the  title  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  proper  treaty.  To  remedy  this  latter  evil, 
Congress  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  nativf^s 
and  purchase  their  lands,  and  prohibited  the  settlement  of 
the  territory  until  this  could  be  done.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year,  another  attempt  was  made  to  capture  Detroit, 
which  was,  however,  not  pushed,  and  Virginia,  no  longer 
feeling  the  interest  in  the  Northwest  she  had  formerly 
done,  withdrew  her  troops,  having,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber preceding,  authorized  the  whole  of  her  possessions  to  be 
deeded  to  the  United  States.  This  was  done  on  the  1st  of 
March  following,  and  the  Northwest  Territory  passed  from 
the  control  of  the  Old  Dominion.  To  Gen.  Clark  and  his 
soldiers,  however,  she  gave  a  tract  of  150,000  acres  of  land, 
to  bft  situated  anywhere  north  of  the  Ohio  wherever  they 
chose  to  locate  them.  They  selected  the  region  opposite 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  is  now  the  dilapidated  village 
of  Clarksville,  about  midway  between  the  cities  of  New 
Albany  and  Jeflfersonville,  Ind. 

While  the  frontier  remained  thus,  and  Gen.  Haldimand 
at  Detroit,  refused  to  evacuate,  alleging  that  he  has  no 
orders  from  his  king  to  do  so,  settlers  were  rapidly  gather- 
ing about  the  Indian  forts.  In  the  spring  of  1784,  Pitts- 
burgh was  regularly  laid  out,  and  from  the  journal  of  Ar- 
thur Lee,  who  passed  through  the  town  soon  after  on  his 
way  to  the  Indian  council  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  we  suppose  it 
was  not  very  prepossessing  in  appearance.  He  says: 
*' Pittsburgh  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Scots  and 
Irish,  who  live  in  paltry  log  houses,  and  are  as  dirty  as  if 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  or  even  Scotland.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  trade  carried  on,  the  goods  being  bought  at  the 
vast  expense  of  45  shillings  per  pound  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  They  take  in  the  shops  flour,  wheat,  skins 
and  money.  There  are  in  the  town  four  attorneys,  two 
doctors,  and  not  a  priest  of  any  persuasion,  nor  church  nor 
chapel."  Kentucky  at  this  time  contained  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  beginning  to  discuss  measures  for  a  separa- 
tion from  Virginia.  A  land  office  was  opened  at  Louis- 
ville, and  measures  were  adopted  to  take  defensive  precau- 
tion against  the  Indians  who  were  yet,  in  some  instances, 
incited  to  deeds  of  violence  by  the  British.  Before  the 
close  of  this  year  (1784),  the  military  claimants  of  land  be- 
gan to  occupy  them,  although  no  entries  were  recorded  un 
til  1787. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  Northwest  was  not  yet  extin 


guished.  They  held  large  tracts  of  land,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  bloodshed  Congress  adopted  means  for  treaties  with 
the  original  owners  and  provided  for  the  surveys  of  the 
lands  gained  thereby,  as  well  as  for  those  north  of  the 
Ohio,  now  in  its  possession.  On  January  31,  1786,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Wabash  Indians.  The  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix  had  been  made  in  1784.  That  at  Fort  Mcintosh 
in  1785,  and  through  these  much  land  was  gained.  The 
Wabash  Indians,  however,  afterward  refused  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  made  with  them,  and  in 
order  to  compel  their  adherence  to  its  provisions,  force  was 
used.  During  the  year  1786,  th«  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  came  up  in  Congress,  and  caused  various  dis- 
cussions, which  resulted  in  no  definite  action,  only  serving 
to  excite  speculation  in  regard  to  the  western  lands.  Con- 
gress had  promised  bounties  of  lands  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs 
along  the  Mississippi  respecting  its  navigation,  and  the 
trade  of  the  Northwest,  that  body  had,  in  1783,  declared 
its  inability  to  fulfill  these  promises  until  a  treaty  could  be 
concluded  between  the  two  Governments.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  1786,  however,  it  was  able,  through  the  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  to  allow  some  grants  and  the  settlement 
thereon,  and,  on  the  14th  of  September,  Connecticut  ceded 
to  the  General  Government  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
"  Connecticut  Reserve,"  and  before  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing year  a  large  tract  of  land  north  of  the  Ohio  was  sold 
to  a  company,  who  at  once  took  measures  to  settle  it.  By 
the  provisions  ol  this  grant,  the  company  was  to  pay  the 
United  States  $1  per  acre,  subject  to  a  deduction  of 'one- 
third  for  bad  lands  and  other  contingencies.  They  received 
750,000  acres,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio,  on  the 
east  by  the  seventh  range  of  townships,  on  the  west  by  the 
sixteenth  range  and  on  the  nurth  by  a  line  so  drawn  as  to 
make  the  grant  complete  without  the  reservations.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  Congress  afterward  granted  100,000  acres 
to  actual  settlers,  and  214,285  acres  as  army  bounties,  un- 
der the  resolutions  of  1789  and  1790. 

While  Dr.  Cutler,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  company, 
was  pressing  its  claims  before  Congress,  that  body  was 
bringing  into  form  an  ordinance  for  the  political  and  social 
organization  of  this  Territory.  When  the  cession  was 
made  by  Virginia,  in  1784,  a  plan  was  offered,  but  rejected. 
A  motion  had  been  made  to  strike  from  the  proposed  plan 
the  prohibition  of  slavery,  which  prevailed.  The  plan  was 
then  discussed  and  altered,  and  finally  passed  unanimous- 
ly, with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina.  By  this  propo- 
sition, the  Territory  was  to  have  been  divided  into  States 
by  parallels  and  meridian  lines.  This,  it  was  thought, 
would  make  ten  States,  which  were  to  have  been  named  as 
follows — beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  and  going 
southwardly:  Sylvania,  Michigania,  Chersonesus,  Assen- 
isipia,  Metropotamia,  Illenoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Poly- 
potamia  and  Pelisipia. 

There  was  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  plan  than  its 
category  of  names — the  boundaries.     The  root  of  the  diffi- 
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culty  was  in  the  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  in  October, 
1780,  which  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  lands  to  be 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square. 
These  resolutions  being  presented  to  the  Legislatures  of 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  they  desired  a  change,  and, 
in  July,  1786,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress,  and 
changed  to  favor  a  division  into  not  more  than  ^ve  States 
and  not  less  than  three.  This  was  approved  by  the  State 
Legislature  of  Virginia.  The  subject  of  the  Government 
was  again  taken  up  by  Congress  in  1786,  and  discussed 
throughout  that  year  and  until  July,  1787,  when  the  famous 
''Compact  of  1787"  was  passed,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  laid.  This  compact  is  fully 
discussed  and  explained  in  the  general  history  in  this  book, 
and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  passage  of  this  act  and  the  grant  to  the  New  En- 
gland Company  was  soon  followed  by  an  application  to  the 
Government  by  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  for  a 
grant  of  the  land  between  the  Miamis.  This  gentleman 
had  visited  these  lands  soon  after  the  treaty  of  1786,  and, 
being  greatly  pleased  with  them,  offered  similar  terms  to 
those  given  to  the  New  England  Company.  The  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Treasury  Board  with  power  to  act,  and 
a  contract  was  concluded  the  following  year.  During  the 
autumn,  the  directors  of  the  New  England  Company  were 
preparing  to  occupy  their  grant  the  following  spring,  and, 
upon  the  23d  of  November,  made  arrangements  for  a  party 
of  forty- seven  men,  under  the  superintend ency  of  Gen. 
Bufus  Putnam,  to  set  forward.  Six  boat-builders  were  to 
leave  at  once,  and,  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  surveyors 
and  their  assistants,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  to  meet  at 
Hartford  and  proceed  on  their  journey  westward;  the  re- 
mainder to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  Congress,  in  the 
meantime,  upon  the  3d  of  October,  had  ordered  700  troops 
for  defense  of  the  western  settlers,  and  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized intrusions;  and  two  days  luter,  appointed  Arthur 
St.  Clair  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  the  Northwest. 

AMERICAN  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  civil  organization  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
now  complete,  and,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  In- 
dian affairs,  settlers  from  the  East  began  to  come  into  the 
country  rapidly.  The  New  England  Company  sent  their 
men  during  the  winter  of  1787-88 — pressing  on  over  the 
Alleghanies  by  the  old  Indian  path  which  had  been  opened 
into  Braddock's  road,  and  which  has  since  been  made  a 
National  turnpike  from  Cumberland  westward.  Through 
the  weary  winter  days  they  toiled  on,  and  by  April  were 
all  gathered  on  the  Yohiogany,  where  boats  had  been  built, 
and  at  once  started  for  the  Muskingum.  Here  they  arrived 
on  the  7th  of  that  month,  and,  unless  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries be  regarded  as  the  pioneers  of  Ohio,  this  little 
band  can  justly  claim  that  hoQor. 

Gen.  St.  Clair,  the  appointed  Governor  of  the  North- 
west, not  having  yet  arrived,  a  set  of  laws  were  passed, 
written  out,  and  published  by  being  nailed  to  a  tree  in  the 


embryo  town,  and  Jonathan  Meigs  appointed  to  administer 
them. 

Washington,  in  writing  of  this,  the  first  American  set- 
tlement in  the  Northwest,  said:  "No  colony  in  America 
was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that  which 
has  just  commenced  at  Muskingum.  Information,  property 
and  strength  will  be  its  characteristics.  I  know  many  of 
its  settlers  personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  welfare  of  such  a  community." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents 
was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum  ''  for  the  purpose 
of  naming  the  new-born  city  and  its  squares."     As  yet  the 
settlement  was  known  as  the   ''Muskingum,"  but  that  was 
now  changed   to  the  name  Marietta,  in  honor   of  Marie 
Antoinette.     The  square  upon  which  the  block-houses  stood 
was  called  ''  Campus  Martins;''  Square  No.  19,  ''Capito- 
liiim;''    Square  No.  61,  ''Cecelia;''  and  the  great  road 
through  the  covert  way,  "Sacra  Via.''     Two   days   after, 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Varnum,  who,  with 
S.  H.  Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,  had  been  appointed  to 
the  judicial  bench  of  the  Territory,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1787.     On  July  9,  Gov.  St.  Clair  arrived,  and  the  colony 
began  to  assume  form.     The  act  of  1787  provided  two  dis- 
trict grades  of  government  for  the  Northwest,  under  the 
first  of  which  the  whole  power  was  invested  in  the  hands 
of  a  Governor  and  three  District  Judges.     This  was  imme- 
diately formed  upon  the  Governor's  arrival,  and  the  first 
laws  of  the  colony  passed  on  the  25th  of  July.     These  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  the  militia,  and  on  the  next 
day  appeared  the  Governor's  proclamation,  erecting  all  that 
country  that  had  been  ceded   by  the   Indians  east  of  the 
Scioto  River  iato  the  county  of  Washington.     From  that 
time  forward,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  yet  existing  as 
to  the  Indians,  all  Marietta  prospered,  and  on  the  2d  of 
September  the  first  court  of  the  Territory  was  held  with 
imposing  ceremonies.      The  emigration  westward  at   this 
time  was  very  great.      The  commander  at  Fort  Harmar,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  reported  4,500  persons  as 
having  passed  that  post  between  February  and  June,  1788 
—many  of  whom  would  have  purchased  of  the  "  associates, " 
as  the  New  England  Company  was  called,  had  they  been 
ready  to  receive  them. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1787,  Symmes  issued  a 
pamphlet,  stating  the  terms  of  his  contract  and  the  plan  of 
sale  he  intended  to  adopt.  In  January,  1788,  Matthias 
Denman,  of  New  Jersey,  took  an  active  interest  in  Symmes' 
purchase,  and  located,  among  other  tracts,  the  sections 
upon  which  Cincinnati  had  been  built.  Eetaining  one- 
third  of  this  locality,  he  sold  the  other  two-thirds  to  Rob- 
ert Patterson  and  John  Filson,  and  the  three,  about  Au- 
gust, commenced  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the  spot,  which  was 
designated  as  being  opposite  Licking  River,  to  the  mouth 
of  which  they  proposed  to  have  a  road  cut  from  Lexington. 
The  naming  of  the  town  is  thus  narrated  in  the  "  Western 
Annals":  ''Mr.  Filson,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  was 
appointed  to  name  the  town,  and,  in  respect  to  its  situation. 
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and  as  if  with  a  prophetic  perception  of  the  mixed  race 
that  were  to  inhabit  it  in  after  days,  he  named  it  Lonanti- 
ville,  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  ville^  the  town; 
anti,  against  or  opposite  to;  os,  the  mouth;  L.  of  Licking.'' 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  Symmes  got  thirty  persons  afld 
eight  four-horse  teams  under  way  for  the  West.  These 
reached  Limestone  (now  Maysville)  in  September,  where 
were  several  persons  from  Redstone.  Here  Mr.  Symmes 
tried  to  found  a  settlement,  but  the  great  freshet  of  1789 
caused  the  "Point,"  as  it  was  and  is  yet  called,  to  be  fif 
teen  feet  under  water,  and  the  settlement  to  be  abandoned. 
The  little  band  of  settlers  removed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami.  Before  Symmes  and  his  colony  left  the  "Point," 
two  settlements  had  been  made  on  his  purchase.  The  first 
was  by  M.  Stiltes,  the  original  projector  of  the  whole  plan, 
who,  with  a  colony  of  Redstone  people,  had  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami,  whither  Symmes  went  with  his  Mays- 
ville colony.  Here  a  clearing  had  been  made  by  the  In- 
dians owing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Stiltes, 
with  his  colony,  came  to  this  place  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1788,  with  twenty-six  persons,  and,  building  a  block- 
house, prepared  to  remain  through  the  winter.  They 
named  the  settlement  Columbia.  Here  they  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  Indians,  but  suffered  greatly  from  the  flood 
of  1789. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  into  operation,  and,  on  April  30,  George 
Washington  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  American 
people,  and  during  the  next  summer,  an  Indian  war  was 
commenced  by  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  President 
at  first  used  pacific  means;  but  these  failing,  he  sent  Gen. 
Har mar  against  the  hosti  le  tribes.  Harmar  destroyed  several 
villages,  but  was  defeated  in  two  battles,  near  the  present 
city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  From  this  time  till  the  close  of 
1795,  the  principal  events  were  the  wars  with  the  various 
Indian  tribes.  In  1796,  Gen.  St.  Clair  was  appointed  in 
command,  and  marched  against  the  Indians;  but  while  he 
was  encamped  on  a  stream,  the  St.  Mary,  a  branch  of  the 
Maumee,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  600 
men. 

Gen.  Wayne  was  now  sent  against  the  savages.  In 
August,  1 794,  he  met  them  near  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  This  success,  followed  by 
vigorous  measures,  compelled  the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace, 
and,  on  the  30th  of  July,  the  following  year,  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  was  signed  by  the  principal  chiefs,  by  which  a 
large  tract  of  country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

Before  proceeding  in  our  narrative,  we  will  pause  to 
notice  Fort  Washington,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  Nearly  all  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Northwest,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country, 
have  had  their  nuclei  in  those  rude  pioneer  structures, 
known  as  forts  or  stockades.  Thus,  Forts  Dearborn,  Wash- 
ington, Ponchartrain,  mark  the  original  sites  of  the  now 
proud  cities  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit.  So  of 
most  of  the  flourishing  cities  east  and  west  of  the  Missis- 


sippi. Fort  Washington,  erected  by  Doughty  in  1790,  was 
a  rude  but  highly  interesting  structure.  It  was  composed 
of  a  number  of  strongly-built  hewed  log  cabins.  Those 
designed  for  soldiers'  barracks  were  a  story  and  a  half  high, 
while  those  composing  the  officers'  quarters  were  more  im- 
posing and  more  conveniently  arranged  and  furnished. 
The  whole  were  so  placed  as  to  form  a  hollow  square,  in- 
closing about  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  block-house  at  each 
of  the  four  angles. 

Th^  logs  for  the  construction  of  this  fort  were  cut  from 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  erected.  It  stood  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets  of  the  present  city  (Cincinnati) 
extending  east  of  Eastern  Row,  now  Broadway,  which  was 
then  a  narrow  alley,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town 
as  it  was  originally  laid  out.  On  the  bank  of  the  river, 
immediately  iu  front  of  the  fort,  was  an  appendage  to  the 
fort,  called  the  Artificer's  Yard.  It  contained  about  two 
acres  of  ground,  inclosed  by  small  contiguous  buildings, 
occupied  by  work  shops  and  quarters  of  laborers.  Within 
this  inclosure,  there  was  a  large  two -story  frame  house, 
familiarly  called  the  ''Yellow  House,"  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Quartermaster  General.  For  many 
years  this  was  the  best -finished  and  most  commodious  edi,- 
fice  in  the  Queen  City.  Fort  Washington  was  for  some 
time  the  headquarters  of  both  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments of  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

Following  the  consummation  of  the  treaty,  various  gi- 
gantic land  speculations  were  entered  into  by  different  per- 
sons who  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  Indians  in  Michigan 
and  Northern  Indiana  large  tracts  of  lands.  These  were 
generally  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  outrageous 
schemes  from  being  carried  out,  and  from  involving  the 
settlers  in  war.  On  October  27,  1795,  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  was  signed,  whereby  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured. 

BRITISH    EVACUATION    OF    MICHIGAN. 

No  sooner  had  the  treaty  of  1795  been  ratified  than  set- 
tlements began  to  pour  rapidly  into  the  West.  The  great 
event  of  the  year  1796  was  the  occupation  of  that  part  of 
the  Northwest  including  Michigan,  which  was  this  year, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  evacuated  by  the  British 
forces.  The  United  States,  owing  to  certain  conditions, 
did  not  feel  justified  in  addressing  the  authorities  in  Can- 
ada in  relation  to  Detroit  and  other  frontier  posts.  When 
at  last  the  British  authorities  were  called  to  give  them  up, 
they  at  once  complied,  and  Gen.  Wayne,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  preserve  the  frontier  settlements,  and  who,  before 
the  year's  close,  sickened  and  died  near  Erie,  transferred 
his  headquarters  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes,  where  a 
county  named  after  him  was  formed,  which  included  the 
northwest  of  Ohio,  ail  of  Michigan  and  the  northeast  of  In- 
diana. During  the  same  year  settlements  were  formed  at 
the  present  city  of  Chillicothe,  along  the  Miami  from  Mid- 
dletown  to  Piqua,  while  in  the  more  distant  West,  settlers 
and  speculators  began  to  appear  in  great  numbers.     In 
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September,  the  city  of  Cleveland  was  laid  out,  and  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  Samuel  Jackson  and  Jonathan 
Sharpless  erected  the  first  manufactory  of  paper — the 
'^Eedstone  Paper  Mill" —in  the  West.  St.  Louis  con- 
tained some  seventy  houses,  and  Detroit  over  three  hun- 
dred, and  along  the  river,  contiguous  to  it,  were  more  than 
thr*>e  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  French  Canadians,  In- 
dians and  half-breeds,  scarcely  any  Americans  venturing 
yet  into  that  part  of  the  Northwest. 

The  election  of  Eepresentatives  for  the  Territory  had 
taken  place,  and,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1799,  they  con- 
vened  at  Losantiville — now  known  as  Cincinnati,  having 
been  named   so  by  Gov.  St.  Clair,  and  considered  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Territory — to  nominate  persons  from  whom  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  to  be  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  a  previous  ordinance.     The  nomination  being 
made,  the  Assembly  adjourned  until   the  16th  of  the  fol- 
lowing   September.      From    those    named,    the    President 
selected  as  members  of  the  council,  Henry  Yandenburg,  of 
Yincennes,  Kobert  Oliver,  of  Marietta;  James  Findlay  and 
Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati,  and  David  Yance,  of  Yance- 
ville.     On  the  16th  of  September,  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture met.  and,  on  the  24th,  the  two  Houses  were  duly  or- 
ganized, Henry  Yandenburg  being  elected  President  of  the 
council.     The  message  of  Gov.  St.  Clair  was  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  September  20,  and,  on  October   13,  that 
body  elected  as  a  Delegate    to   Congress,    Gen.    William 
Henry  Harrison,  who  received  eleven  of  the  votes  cast,  be- 
in^  a  majority  of  one  over  his  opponent,  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
a  son  of  Gen.  St.  Clair.     The  whole  number  of  acts  passed 
at  this  session,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  were  thirty- 
seven;  eleven  others  were  passed,  but  received  his  veto. 
The  most  important  of  those  passed  related  to  the  militia, 
to  the  administration  and  to  taxation.     On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, this  protracted  session  of  the  first   Legislature  in 
the  West  was  closed,  and,  on  the  30th  of  December,  the 
President  nominated  Charles  Willing  Byrd  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  vice  William  Henry  Harrison, 
elected  to  Congress.     The  Seaate  confirmed  his  nomination 
the  next  day. 

DIVISION   OF    THE    NORTHWEST    TEERITOEY. 

The  increased  emigration  to  the  Northwest,  the  extent 
of  the  domain  and  the  inconvenient  modes  of  travel,  made 
it  very  difficult  to  conduct  the  ordinary  operations  of  gov- 
ernment, and  rendered  the  efficient  action  of  courts  almost 
impossible.  To  remedy  this  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
divide  the  Territory  for  civil  purposes.  Congress,  in  1800, 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  question  and  report 
some  means  for  its  solution.  This  committee,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  reported  that:  "In  the  three  western  counties  there 
has  been  but  one  court  Jiaving  cognizance  of  crimes,  in  five 
years,  and  the  immunity  which  offenders  experience  attracts, 
as  to  an  asylum,  the  most  vile  and  abandoned  criminals, 
and  at  the  same  time  deters  useful  citizens  from  making 
settlements  in  such  society.     The  extreme  necessity  of  ju- 


diciary attention  and  assistance  is  experienced  in  civil,  as 
well  as  in  criminal  cases.     *     *     To  minister  a  remedy  to 
these  and  other  evils,  it  occurs  to  this  committee  that  it  is 
expedient  that  a  division  of  said  Territory  into  two  distinct 
and  separate  governments  should  be  made:  and  that  such 
division  be  made  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  River,  running  directly  north  until  it  inter- 
sects the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.'' 
The  report  was   accepted  by  Congress,  and,  in  accordance 
with  its  suggestions,  that  body  passed  an  act  extinguishing 
the  Northwest  Territory,  which  act  was  approved  May  7. 
Among  its  provisions  were  these:  "  That  from  and  after 
July  4  next,  all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  lies  to  the  west- 
ward of   a  line  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio,  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  running  thence  to 
Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  north  until  it.  shall  intersect  the 
Territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  government,  constitute 
a  separate  Territory,  and  be  called  the  Indiana  Territory." 
After  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal powers  of  the  Territories,  and  other  provisions,  the 
act  further  provides:   ''That  until  it  shall  otherwise  be  or- 
dered by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  Territories,  respect- 
ively, Chillicothe  on  the  Scioto  River  shall  be  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North- 
west of  the  Ohio  River;  and  that  St.  Yincennes,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  shall  be  the  seat  of  government  for  the  In- 
diana Territory." 

Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  about 
a  year  later.  Connecticut  also  about  this  time  released  her 
claims  to  the  reserve,  and,  in  March,  a  law  was  passed  ac- 
cepting this  cession.  Settlements  had  been  made  upon 
thirty-five  of  the  townships  in  the  reserve,  mills  had  been 
built  and  seven  hundred  miles  of  road  cut  in  various  direc- 
tions. On  the  3d  of  November,  the  General  Assembly  met 
at  Chillicothe.  Near  the  close  of  the  year,  the  first  mis- 
sionary of  the  Connecticut  Reserve  came,  who  found  no 
township  containing  more  than  eleven  families.  It  was 
upon  the  1st  of  October  that  the  secret  treaty  had  been 
made  between  Napoleon  and  the  King  of  Spain,  whereby 
the  latter  agreed  to  cede  to  France  the  province  of  Louis- 
iana 

In  January,  1802,  the  Assembly  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory  chartered  the  college  at  Athens.  From  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  the  Western  colonies,  education  was  promptly 
provided  for,  and  as  early  as  1787  newspapers  were  issued 
from  Pittsburgh  and  Kentucky,  and  largely  read  through- 
out the  frontier  settlements.  Before  the  close  of  this  year, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  granted  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory  the  formation  of  a  State 
government.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  ' '  Compact  of 
1787  "  provided  that  whenever  the  number  of  inhabitants 
within  prescribed  limits  exceeded  45,000,  they  should  be 
entitled  to  a  separate  government.     The  prescribed  limits 
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of  Ohio  contained,  from  a  census  taken  to  ascertain  the  le- 
gality of  the  act,  more  than  that  number,  and,  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1802,  Congress  passed  the  act  defining  its  limits, 
and,  on  the  29th  of  November,  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
State  of  Ohio,  so  named  from  the  beautiful  river  forming 
its  southern  boundary,  came  into  existence.  The  exact 
limits  of  Lake  Michigan  were  not  then  known,  but  the  ter- 
ritory now  included  within  the  State  of  Michigan  was  vrholly 
within  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 

Gen.  Harrison,  while  residing  at  Yincennes,  made  sev- 
eral treaties  with  the  Indians,  therf^by  gaining  ^arge  tracts 
of  land.  The  next  year  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
West  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  by  the 
United  States  for  $15,000,000.  Thus  by  a  peaceful  mode, 
the  domain  of  the  United  States  was  extended  over  a  large 
tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  for  a  time 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northwest  Government,  and, 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  narrative, 
was  called  the  "New  Northwest."  The  limits  of  this  his- 
tory will  not  allow  a  description  of  its  territory.  The  same 
year  large  grants  of  lands  were  obtained  from  the  Indians, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  new  State  of  Ohio 
signed  a  bill  respecting  the  College  Township  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cincinnati. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Gen.  Harrison  obtained 
additional  grants  of  lands  from  the  various  Indian  nations 
in  Indiana  and  the  present  limits  of  Illinois,  and,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1804,  completed  a  treaty  at  St.  Louis, 
whereby  over  51,000,000  acres  of  lands  were  obtained  from 
the  aborigines.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  learn  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  and  about  Detroit. 

C.  Jouett,  the  Indian  agent  in  Michigan,  still  a  part  of 
Indiana  Territory,  reported  as  follows  upon  the  condition 
of  matters  at  that  post:  "The  Town  of  Detroit.  The  char- 
ter, which  is  for  fifteen  miles  square,  was  granted  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  and  is  now  at  Quebec.  Of 
those  225  acres,  only  four  are  occupied  by  the  town  and 
Fort  Lenault  The  remainder  is  a  common,  except  twenty- 
four  acres,  which  were  added  twenty  years  ago  to  a  farm 
belonging  to  William  Macomb.  *  *  A  stockade  incloses 
the  town,  fort  and  citadel.  The  pickets,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic houses,  are  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  straight  and  regular  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  low  and 
inelegant." 

During  this  year,  Congress  granted  a  township  of  land 
for  the  support  of  a  college,  and  began  to  offer  induce- 
ments for  settlers  in  these  wilds  and  the  country  now  com- 
prising the  State  of  Michigan  began  to  fill  rapidly  with 
settlers  along  its  southern  borders.  This  same  year,  also, 
a  law  was  passed  organizing  the  Southwest  Territory,  di- 
viding it  into  two  portions,  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans, 
which  city  was  made  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  which  was  annexed  to  the  domain  of 
Gen.  Harrison.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan  was  formed.     William  Hull  was  appointed 


Governor,  ^"ith  headquarters  at  Detroit,  the  change  to  take 
effect  on  June  30.  On  the  11th  of  that  month,  a  fire  oc- 
curred at  Detroit,  which  destroyed  almost  every  building 
in  the  place.  When  the  officers  of  the  new  Territory 
reached  the  post,  they  found  it  in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  Rebuilding,  however, 
soon  commenced,  and  erelong  the  town  contained  more 
houses  than  before  the  fire,  and  many  of  them  much  better 
built.  While  this  was  being  done,  Indiana  had  passed  to 
the  second  grade  of  government,  and  through  her  General 
Assembly  had  obtained  large  tracts  of  lands  from  the  In- 
dian tribes.  To  all  this  the  celebrated  Indian,  Tecamthe, 
or  Tecumseh,  vigorously  protested,  and  it  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  attempts,  to  unite  the  various  Indian  tribes  in 
a  conflict  with  the  settlers.  To  obtain  a  full  account  of 
these  attempts,  the  workings  of  the  British,  and  the  signal 
failure,  culminating  in  the  death  of  Tecumseh  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  in  the 
Nt)rthwest,  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  Peninsula. 

THE    MORAVIANS. 

By  what  power  tyranny  is  allowed  to  exist  is  one  of  the 
mysteries.  Europe  before  the  Reformation  was  a  continent 
of  tyrannies — since  the  Reformation,  it  has  changed  the 
petty  tyrant  for  the  powerful  one,  and  is  to-day  ground 
down  beneath  a  more  terrible — a  more  exacting — a  more 
pernicious  oppression  than  ever  existed  to  mark  the  pages 
of  its  olden  history.  Instead  of  a  few  hundred  Moravians, 
a  few  hundred  Puritans,  a  few  hundred  Catholics  flying 
from  evil  laws,  as  in  olden  times,  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands, aye,  hundreds  of  thousands,  looking  westward  across 
the  Atlantic  to  these  States  with  longing  eyes,  and  sending 
messages  of  hope  to  reach  friends  here  before  they  die. 
Great  numbers  have  come,  are  coming,  and  doubtless  may 
continue  to  come;  but  the  power  that  drives  them  from 
their  old  homes  is  a  mysterious  one.  Tyranny  forced  the 
Moravians  to  seek  the  encouragement  of  tyrants  in  1749. 
It  was  willingly  extended,  and  thirty-three  years  later  the 
same  false  friend  murdered  one  hundred  of  those  who 
sought  and  obtained  his  dangerous  patronage. 

The  English  at  Detroit  suspected  that  a  certain  settle- 
ment of  pious  Moravians  on  the  Muskingum  River  were 
sympathizers  with  the  Americans,  called  a  conference  of 
the  tribes  at  Niagara,  and  urged  the  fierce  Iroquois  to  de- 
stroy the  Moravian  Indians,  the  name  given  to  the  few  red 
men  who  had  up  to  that  period  been  converted  by  the  Mor- 
avian missionaries;  but  the  Iroquois  chiefs  failed  to  see 
where  such  a  massacre  would  benefit  themselves,  and  were 
content  to  send  a  message  to  the  Ottawas  and  Otchipwes, 
requesting  them  to  make  a  bouilli  of  the  Moravian  Indians 
on  the  Muskingum.  The  Moravian  missionaries  arrived  at 
Detroit  in  1781;  later  the  Indians  held  a  war  council  in 
presence  of  those  missionaries  and  De  Peyster,  the  com- 
mandant. The  Indian  chief,  known  as  Capt.  Pike,  told  De 
Peyster,  that  the  English  might  kill  the  Americans  if  they 
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wished — they  had  raised  the  quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  they  should  fight  it  out.  The  English  had  set 
him  on  the  Americans  just  as  the  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the 
game;  but  the  Indian  would  play  the  dog's  part  no  longer. 

Kishkawko  and  another  warrior  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
British  commandant.  The  former  carried  a  hickory  cane 
about  four  feet  long,  ornamented,  or  rather,  strung,  with 
the  scalps  of  Americans,  together  with  a  tomahawk  pre- 
sented to  him  by  De  Peyster  some  time  previously.  He 
concluded  his  address  to  the  commandant  thus:  "Now? 
father,  here  is  what  has  b'een  done  by  the  hatchet  you  gave 
me.  I  have  made  the  use  of  it  yoii  ordered  me  to  do.  and 
found  it  sharp."  A  few  days  after  this  council,  the  Mora- 
vians left  Detroit  for  their  new  homes  on  the  Rlmere  aux 
Hiirons,  now  known  as  the  Clinton. 

Jacques  Leson,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Com- 
missioners at  Detroit,  November  9,  1810,  said,  in  his  refer- 
ence to  William  Ancram's  claim  for  land  in  Macomb 
County,  "  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Moravian  min- 
isters, with  Indians  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  were  living 
on  these  lands  twenty-seven  or  twenty -eight  years  ago.  I 
lived  in  the  village  and  cultivated  lands  near  for  many 
years  previous  to  July,  1796,  and  recollect  Wittaness  tell- 
ing me  that  Askin  owned  a  large  quantity  of  land  from  the 
Moravian  village  upward.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  late  sur- 
veyor, McNiff,  came  up  the  Huron  with  Sanscrainte,  the 
interpreter,  who  informed  me  that  they  had  come  to  survey 
the  land  by  order  of  Askin.  At  that  time  twenty  or  thirty 
gardens  were  under  cultivation,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cabins  and  houses  were  erected." 

John  Askin,  Sr.,  related,  that  on  April  28,  1786,  he 
purchased  for  himself  and  William  Ancram,  then  com- 
mandant at  Detroit,  sundry  improvements  of  the  Mora- 
vian ministers,  and"  others,  made  by  them  on  the  river 
Huron,  which  empties  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  near  a  place 
called  the  Moravian  Village,  for  which  he  paid  $200.  He 
likewise  purchased  the  improvements  made  at  the  same 
place  by  the  Moravian  or  Christian  Indians-  sixteen  in 
number — for  $200,  also  $50  to  one  John  Bull  for  improve- 
ments at  the  same  place,  together  with  furnishing  the 
Moravians  two  vessels  to  enable  them  to  return  to  Musk- 
ingum— their  former  mission.  For  all  this  he  received  the 
thanks  of  John  Heckenwelder,  their  chief  missionary.  At 
this  time  there  were  more  than  twenty  houses,  with  many 
outbuildings,  all  of  which  were  purchased,  save  one  oc- 
cupied and  claimed  by  the  late  Richard  Connor,  together 
with  an  Indian  corn-field  with  a  yard  and  garden  in  rear, 
which  were  purchased  subsequently  by  him  and  Maj.  An- 
cram from  eleven  chiefs  of  the  Chippewa  Indians.  These 
early  land  buyers  cut  a  road  from  Detroit  through  the 
woods  to  these  lands— a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  the  Moravian  Indians.  After 
the  Moravians  gave  up  possession,  John  Cornwall  was  ap- 
pointed agent,  and  Robert  Dowlar,  Ames  Weston  and  others 
went  on  as  tenants.  Those  men  left  after  some  time,  when 
Ancram  placed  the  Indian  chief  Wittaness,  and  his  band  in 


charge.  These  Indians  had  much  trouble  with  Richard 
Connor,  of  whom  they  often  complained.  This  Moravian 
village  and  adjacent  territory  became  an  elephant  on  the 
hands  of  Askin,  and  so  he  was  glad  to  accept  1,600  pounds 
New  York  currency  for  the  property  from  Isaac  Todd 
and  James  McGiil,  then  merchants  of  Montreal  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  deed  of  conveyance  bears  date  June  28, 
1796. 

The  history  of  the  Moravians  begins  in  1457,.long  years 
before  Luther's  Reformation.  Toward  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  there  were  over  two  hundred  Moravian 
churches  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  when  a  Moravian  Bible 
was  published  and  studied.  Passing  over  three  centuries 
of  the  history  of  this  religious  society,  during  which  time 
it  died  out  in  its  cradle,  we  learn  of  its  revival  in  1749,  un- 
der the  auspic3s  of  the  British  Parliament.  That  body 
acknowledged  Moravianism  a  part  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  further  enacted  that  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  its  followers  to  settle  in  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America.  The  Moravians  came  and  es- 
tablished their  missions  along  the  frontier,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  that  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  at 
]Muskingum.  Here  100  missionaries  and  disciples  were 
killed  in  1782,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, ostensibly  on  account  of  outrages  and  murders 
charged  against  them,  but  in  reality  on  account  of  the 
sympathy  which  they  exhibited  toward  the  New  Republic, 
and  under  orders  of  British  officers.  The  survivors  of  the 
massacre  came  to  Detroit  in  1782,  thence  moved  to  the 
village  on  the  Huron,  which  was  named  New  Gnadenhutten, 

The  Moravians  never  selected  a  wife — never  had  a  chance 
to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  one  of  their  articles  of  faith 
pointed  out  distinctly  that  God  was  the  great  Designer,  and 
to  Him  the  Moravian  should  trust  the  choice  of  a  wife! 
The  manner  in  which  their  God  made  the  selection  was 
crude  indeed.  One  of  the  principal  missionaries  brought 
forth  a  cylindrical  tin  case,  something  similar  to  that  which 
is  used  in  lottery  affairs  at  the  present  time.  In  this  he 
placed  bark  or  paper  slips,  with  the  names  of  all  male  can- 
didates for  matrimonial  honors.  Another  missionary 
brought  forth  a  similar  tin  case,  in  which  he  placed  tickets, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  one  marriageable  girl  of  this  set- 
tlement. Missionary  No.  1  gave  his  lottery  tickets  a  thor- 
ough shaking,  then  opened  the  little  door  and  took  out  the 
ticket  which  he  drst  touched,  the  name  od  which  he  read 
aloud,  and  then  presented  the  ticket  to  the  members  of  his 
audience  who  were  thenceforth  witnesses.  This  first  act 
played.  Missionary  No.  2  gave  the  lottery  case  containing 
the  tickets  bearing  the  female  names,  a  shaking,  precisely  as 
thorough  as  that  given  in  the  former  instance,  and  with- 
drawing a  ticket  called  out  the  name,  presented  it  to  the 
persons  near  him  and  called  them  to  witness  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  transaction.  This  closed  the  second  act  of  the 
drama.  The  third  act  \7as  the  religious  ceremony  of  matri- 
mony and  the  proclamation  of  the  nuptials;  the  fourth  was 
the  wedding  banquet,  enlivened  by  hymns,  gunshots  and 
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congratulatory  speec^lies,  and  the  fifth  and  last  act  of  the 
play  was  a  quiet,  eyidently  happy  life  until  death  separ- 
ated the  strangers  who  were  made  man  and  wife  in  the 
third  act. 

The  habits  of  those  people  and  even  of  their  Indian 
converts  were  as  peculiar  as  the  manners  were  quiet  and 
unassuming.  Their  customs  were  even  stranger  than  their 
habits.  Economy  was  practiced  to  such  an  extent  that, 
they  were  even  sparing  in  the  use  of  language.  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  they  were  accustomed  to  deny  themselves 
food,  and  proclaimed  many  fast  days  throughout  the  year. 
Their  taste  for  agriculture  was  not  so  marked  as  their  love 
for  horticulture,  but  both  gave  way  to  the  prevailing  pas- 
sion for  mechanical  work.  They  clothed  themselves  in  the 
plainest  fashion,  yet  seemed  always  at  home  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Cool  and  calculating,  and  even  usurious  when 
chance  offered,  they  were  slow  to  betray  their  feelings. 
They  formed  a  community  of  such  a  peculiar  character,  that 
once  seen  they  could  never  be  forgotten. 

This  village  was  located  where  in  later  years  was  the 
farm  of  Elisha  Harrington,  round  the  site  of  the  residence 
of  that  pioneer.  As  described  by  Mr.  Harrington,  this 
center  of  Moravianism  on  this  continent,  comprised  thirty 
one -story  log  houses — fifteen  on  each  side  of  a  laneway 
forming  a  nucleus  of  what  the  day-  dreams  of  Heckenwelder 
pointed  out  would  be  the  main  street  of  a  large  and  pros- 
perous town.  In  the  center  of  one  of  those  rows  was  the 
Moravian  temple,  differing  very  little  in  external  appear- 
ance from  the  dwellings  of  the  worshipers,  built  as  much 
for  defense  against  the  bellicose  Obchipwes,  as  for  shelter 
from  climatic  extremes. 

Here  this  tribe  remained  some  years,  but  the  Otchipwes, 
whose  more  warlike  natures  made  them  the  terror  of  all  the 
neighboring  tribes,  became  jealous  of  the  Moravians,  hating 
them  because  they  had  abandoned  the  war-path  and  the 
nomadic  life  of  their  forefathers.  They  hated  them  be- 
cause their  religion  was  full  of  mystery,  or  appeared  so  to 
the  savages  of  the  Chippewa  nation.  The  Moravians  knew 
full  well  how  deep  was  the  hatred  which  their  scalp- taking 
neighbors  entertained  toward  civilization,  and  her  children,  of 
their  feelings  toward  any  Indians  who  professed  friendship 
for  the  American,  and  this  knowledge  tended  to  render 
their  stay  here  as  disagreeable  as  it  was  dangerous.  It  is 
no  wonder  to  learn  of  their  emigration.  They  scattered — 
some  returning  to  Muskingum,  others  effecting  a  settlement 
near  the  scene  of  Proctor's  defeat,  on  the  Thames  River, 
in  Canada;  but  before  the  persecuted  people  left  their  vil 
lage  on  the  banks  of  the  Huron,  fourteen  members  of  their 
colony  died,  and  were  buried  at  Frederick,  where  their 
graves  are  made  between  what  are  now  known  as  the  Har- 
rington and  Stephens'  farms. 

The  old  Moravian  village  at  Frederick  has  passed  into 
the  past.  It  is  as  though  it  had  never  been.  One  relic  alone 
remains.  Years  ago,  Elisha  Harrington,  realizing  the  fact 
that  the  time  would  come  when  such  a  relic  would  possess 
no  inconsiderable  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  dug  up  and 


preserved  a  piece  of  the  timber  which  formed  a  part  of  one 
of  those  buildings.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  this  relic  of  olden 
civilization  remains. 

BEGINNING    OF    SETTLEMENT. 

Previous  to  1756,  a  few  French  Canadians — couriers — 
could  be  found  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  that  year  a 
number  of  emigrants  arrived  from  France  and  scattered 
themselves  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes.  Subse- 
quently, in  1796,  a  few  French  families  settled  here  and 
there,  and  in  that  year  were  found  houses  so  old  as  to 
be  untenantable  from  decay  at  various  points.  This  body 
of  immigrants  was,  on  starting  out,  furnished  with  a  full 
supply  of  grain,  seeds  and  fruits  to  enable  them  to  test  the 
soil  of  the  new  land.  Early,  these  Frenchmen  located 
homes  along  the  watery  highway,  cleared  a  few  acres — very 
few — erected  log  houses,  tested  seed  and  planted  fruit  trees; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  such  were  the  enticements  of  the 
chase  that  farming  was  not  a  material  part  of  their  labors. 
The  gun  and  spear  were  oftener  used  than  the  plow  or 
spade.  The  woods  a^d  waters  more  easily  furnished  food 
and  raiment  than  the  field.  The  early  settlers  had  no  mar- 
ket but  their  own  mouths,  no  care  but  their  own  enjoy- 
ment. Agriculture  did  not  thrive  in  those  days.  The 
canoe  was  th^  only  vehicle,  the  stream  and  lake  the  only 
highway.  The  labors  of  the  day  consisted  in  the  sports  of 
the  chase.  Food  and  raiment  were  gathered  from  the  woods 
and  waters.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  in  the  main  un- 
til the  year  1820.  Prior  to  this  time  nearly  all  the  settled 
lands  in  the  State  were  held  either  as  squatters  or  as  pur- 
chasers from  the  Indians,  or  as  '^private  claims."  Those 
settlers  who  could  show  a  possession  in  themselves  or 
grantors,  back  to  1796,  were  allowed  by  the  United  States 
to  survey  off  not  to  exceed  640  acres,  and  to  receive  a  patent 
therefor.  Those  private  claims  fronted  on  a  river  or  lake, 
and  were  mainly  held  by  descendants  of  the  immigrants  of 
1796.  Now  and  then  one  of  another  nation  had  taken  title 
to  these  private  claims,  or  had  set  down  beside  the  French- 
men. It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1820  that  there  be- 
gan a  flow  of  farmers  into  the  State — men  who  came  to  clear 
and  build,  and  plow,  and  cultivate — and  it  is  from  that  year 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  development  of  its 
agricultural  interests. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  these  settlers  over  so  widely 
scattered  locations.  What  a  map  we  have.  Those  men 
did  not  quarrel  about  line  fences.  Around  their  locations, 
in  time,  collected  neighborhoods;  forests  were  cut  down, 
buildings  erected,  fields  cleared,  harvests  grown,  needed 
mills  sprang  into  existence,  markets  and  larger  Karvests 
followed;  churches  and  schoolhouses  sprano-  up  first  among 
the  buildings,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  French,  who  had 
been  in  a  line  from  Detroit  to  Lake  Superior  for  a  half 
century  and  over.  From  the  opening  of  these  locat^'ons  to 
1840,  the  progress  of  this  district  of  the  Union  was  marked 
by  many  improvements  in  lands  and  buildings,  and  the 
growth  of  increased  crops  was  rapid  and  surprising. 
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THE    FRENCH    PIONEERS, 

In  the  interesting  prose  contributions  to  pioneer  his- 
tory, we  have  a  very  able  review  of  the  manners,  habits  and 
customs  of  the  French  pioneers.  All  appear  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  flourishing  period  of  French  colonization  was 
that  of  the  long  and  brilliant  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
home  country  it  was  an  age  of  corruption,  of  despotic  arro- 
gance in  the  high  places  of  the  kiugdom  and  of  unwaver- 
ing obedience  on  the  part  ^f  those  below.  No  successful 
clashing  had  occurred  between  the  ruling  and  the  ruled- 
between  despotism  and  liberty— such  as  conspired  to  drive 
the  first  English  emigrants— pilgrims  from  arbitrary  power 
-—to  the  wild  shores  of  the  New  England  in  America. 
Here,  thrown  upon  their  unaided  resources,  all  the  energy 
of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature  is  capable  was  called  forth 
to  enable  them  to  establish  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 
They  struck  at  once  upon  the  source  of  an  enduring  pros- 
perity—the culture  of  the  soil. 

While  New  France  was  the  cherished  care  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  it  did  not  escape  the  corruptions  of  that  court 
and  age.  The  principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of  success- 
ful colonization  were  liHle  understood  and  ill-applied. 
Glory  and  gain  to  France,  not  the  permanence  and  good 
of  the  colony,  were  the  objects  sought.  The  French  pio- 
neer came  with  a  purpose  beyond  which  neither  he  nor  his 
Government  looked.  This  was  not,  with  some  exceptions, 
to  found  permanent  communities  by  the  practice  of  agri  - 
culture  and  the  arts,  but  to  establish  and  extend  the  gain- 
ful traffic  in  peltries.  The  first  French  settlers  were  com- 
munities of  fur- traders. 

To  the  profitable  traffic  in  furs  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
age  added  another  motive,  almost  equally  powerful— the 
Christianizing  of  the  native  population.  This  was  an  aim, 
which,  with  all  their  religious  fervor,  did  not  inspire  the 
emigrants  to  New  England.  More  intolerant  than  the 
Catholic  emigres,  but  without  their  enthusiasm,  they  gave 
feeble  encouragement  to  missions  among  the  heathen  around 
them. 

In  the  eyes  of  most,  the  savages  were  a  race  of 
heretics,  to  whom  were  denied  alike  the  consolations  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  benefits  of  civilization.  The  spirit 
of  freedom  is  not  always  winged  with  charity.  Strikingly 
in  contrast  was  the  conduct  of  their  neighbors  in  Canada, 
in  the  genius  to  plan,  and  the  courage  and  endurance  to 
carry  out,  the  most  toilsome  expeditions  for  founding  mis- 
sions in  the  wilderness.  Though  little  remains  of  the  mis- 
sions established  by  the  Jesuits,  their  long,  unremitting 
and  solitary  labors,  and  severe  sufferings  and  martyrdoms, 
have  written  their  names  in  glory.  History  has  nothing 
brighter  on  her  records  than  the  deeds  of  these  Christian 
heroes ! 

The  order  of  the  Jesuit,  in  rigid  compact  firmly  knit, 
is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  fortunes  and  fate 
of  the  French  empire  in  America.  Its  character  is  well 
described  in  the  following  graphic  lines  from '^Teuchsa 
Grondie:" 


"  A  school  of  strictest  self-denial; 

Obedient  unto  every  trial; 

Invincible  and  calmly  bold, 
A  social  problem  to  unfold; 

In  vigils  long;  in  rigid  fast; 

Beneath  the  scourge  in  penance  cast; 
With  constant,  never-failing  zeal 
That  all  the  woes  of  man  can  feel ; 

With  self-sustaining  fervor  blest, 

That  long  devotions  well  attest; 
With  deep,  enthusiastic  glow. 
That  blazes  in  the  polar  snow; 

With  master  policy  refined, 

To  rule  the  world  of  human  kind; 
In  closest  league  with  royal  state, 
^  Wide  conquest  to  accelerate; 

With  grasp  of  universal  plan, 

Embracing  every  race  of  man; 

Such  was  the  order,  shrewdly  sent, 
To  seize  the  Western  Continent." 

In  the  genius  of  discovery,  in  establishing  depots  for 
trade  and  forts  for  protection,  and  in  opening  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  civilized  man  a  world  vast  and  unknown,  the 
French,  too,  were  without  a  rival.  The  leading  spirits  in 
these  enterprises  would  have  been  men  of  mark  anywhere. 
With  what  a  handful  of  men  they  invaded  the  savage  wil- 
derness! How  indomitable  their  resolution!  How  ju- 
dicious their  selections  of  sites  for  forts  and  towns.  How 
far-sighted  the  sagacity  with  which  they  secured  to  France, 
as  they  had  reason  to  believe,  a  mighty  empire  in  the  new 
world. 

The  great  body  of  the  colonists,  it  is  true,  were  of  the 
lower  orders,  uneducated  in  independence,  moral  or  polit- 
ical. Many  came  as  soldiers,  and  were  induced  to  remain  as 
settlers.  A  few  were  from  the  gentry— men  who  claimed  an 
ancestor,  and  had  names  of  which  even  yet  their  descendants 
are  proud.  No  convicts  were  sent  out,  and  there  were  no 
drones.  All  were  accustomed  to  seek,  and  seldom  failed  to 
find,  a  living  for  themselves.  The  colonization  of  ''the 
Detroit,"  or  Straits  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  dates  from 
the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  discoveries  of  Cartier,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  cen- 
tury after  the  founding  of  Quebec  and  almost  a  century 
after  the  visit  of  Father  Le  Caron,  Frere  Sagard  and  Jean 
Nicolet  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  object  of  Sieur  de  Lamothe  Cadillac,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Detroit,  was  not  only  to  establish  the  military 
post  which  should  overawe  the  natives,  check  the  advance 
of  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  secure  the  Indian  trade,  but 
to  found  an  agricultural  community  and  obtain  a  perma- 
nent foothold  upon  the  soil.  It  was  a  step  farther  into  the 
wilderness  than  any  colony  had  yet  ventured.  It  was  an  in- 
trusion into  the  stronghold  of  savage  tribes,  many  of  whom 
were  hostile  to  the  French  and  in  the  interest  of  their  ene- 
mies. It  was  within  reach  of  the  English  settlements,  with 
which  an  eager  contest  had  commenced  for  the  Indian 
trade  of  the  lakes  and  the  vast  country  to  which  these 
opened  the  gate.  A  varied  fortune  awaited  the  new  colony. 
From  the  first  there  was  strong  opposition  from  political 
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opponents  of  the  measure  and  personal  enemies  of  Cadillac, 
among  whom  the  Jesuits  were  conspicuous,  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  older  settlements.  Nor  was  it  easy 
to  distinguish  between  their  allies  and  their  foes  in  the 
numerous  tribes  whose  villages  crowded  closely  about  the 
fort  and  who  beset  the  colony  on  all  sides.  No  less  than 
four  times  the  destruction  of  the  fort  was  the  subject  of 
conspiracies  and  machinations,  urged  on  by  rival  inter'^sts, 
and  for  the  first  half  century  the  security  of  the  peasantry 
was  too  precarious  to  admit  extensive  or  successful  agri- 
culture. 

Hardly  had  the  settlers  begun  to  feel  secure  in  their 
possession,  when,  with  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  (17Q0) 
followed  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  France  in  the  new 
world,  and  the  transfer,  almost  without  warning  to  its  in- 
habitants of  the  sovereignty  of  Canada  to  its  life- long 
enemy,  the  English.  The  lilies  of  France  were  never  to 
float  again  triumphant  o'er  these  waters. 

Thirty  years  later  saw  the  flag  of  England  lowered  to 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  its  rebel  colonies.  In  less  than 
two  decades  more  the  cross  of  St.  George  resumed  its  sway 
over  this  region  for  a  brief  period,  to  be  again,  for  the  last 
time,  succeeded  by  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  new  Ke- 
public.  Few  people,  and  no  portion  of  America,  had  in  so 
brief  a  period  experienced  so  many  and  singular  reverses. 
None  ever  accommodated  themselves  so  gracefully  to  the 
mutations  of  their  fate.  In  their  own  way  they  continued 
to  prosper,  and  had  lined  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  and  St. 
Clair  with  pleasant  homesteads. 

RELATIONS    WITH    THE    INDIANS. 

The  one  trait  in  which  the  French  immigrants  differed 
widely  from  the  English  and  Spanish  settlers  in  America, 
was  their  friendliness  toward  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
This  kindly  disposition  was  appreciated  by  the  Indians;  so 
that  the  two  races,  whenever  they  fairly  understood  each 
other,  lived  in  peace  together.  Intermarriage  was  not  very 
frequent,  nor  was  this  relationship  often  entered  into  by 
the  peasantry  of  this  part  of  the  continent.  It  was  com 
mon  enough  at  the  remoter  posts,  down  even  to  our  own 
times.  The  Indian  trader,  whether  Frenchman,  Scotchman, 
or  Yankee,  prompted  partly  by  interest,  usually  took  to 
himself  an  Indian  wife.  At  such  places  as  Mackinac  and 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  half-breeds  were  quite  numerous,  as 
they  had  been  at  Detroit  at  an  earlier  day.  The  class 
known  as  voyageurs— the  coiireurs  des  hois  of  the  older 
times — had  become,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  of  mixed 
blood.  The  licentious  lawlessness  of  those  wildwood  ran- 
gers was  not  only  well  known,  but  was  a  subject  of  much 
complaint  at  a  very  early  day.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  many 
points  there  was  greater  assimilation  between  the  natives 
and  the  people  from  France,  than  was  the  case  with  the 
immigrants  from  any  other  civilized  country.  Between 
1836  and  1840,  in  the  wilderness  portion  of  Michigan,  and 
along  the  large  streams  and  channels,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  solitary  lodge  of  a  Frenchman,  with  his  squaw 


wife,  and  sometimes  two  wives,  and  a  troop  of  half-breed 
children.  They  lived  more  like  Indians  than  white  people, 
associated  chiefly  with  them,  and  depended  upon  fishing. 

VOYAGEUKS. 

The  class  of  men  known  as  coureurs  des  bois,  or  voya- 
geurs, was  extinct  at  Detroit  some  time  before  1830,  but  at 
Mackinac  and  on  Lake  Superior  these  found  somewhat  of 
their  old  employment  and  retained  a  good  deal  of  their 
ancient  character.  They  manned  the  "Mackinac  barge" 
and  the  canoes  of  the  fur-traders  that  still  plied  along  the 
northern  waters  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

A  wild-looking  set  were  these  rangers  of  the  woods  and 
waters!  The  wierdness  was  often  enhanced  by  the  dash 
of  Indian  blood.  Picturesque,  too,  they  were  in  their  red 
flannel  or  leather  shirts,  and  cloth  caps  of  some  gay  color, 
finished  to  a  point,  which  hung  over  on  one  side  with  a  de- 
pending tassel. 

They  had  a  genuine  love  for  this  occupation,  and  mus- 
cles that  seemed  never  to  tire  at  the  paddle  and  oar.  From 
dawn  to  sunset,  with  only  a  short  interval,  and  sometimes 
no  mid-day  rest,  they  wauld  ply  these  implements,  causing 
the  canoe  or  barge  to  fly  through  the  water  like  a  thing  of 
life;  but  often  contending  against  headwinds  and  gaining 
but  little  progress  in  a  day's  rowing.  But  how  sweet  was 
the  rest,  when  a  favoring  breeze  sprung  up,  enabling  the 
little  craft  to  carry  sail.  Then  in  came  the  oars,  and  down 
lopped  each  mother's  son,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  snooze. 

The  morning  and  evening  meal  consisted,  almost  uni- 
versally, and  from  choice,  of  bouillon,  a  soup  made  frpm 
beans,  peas  or  hulled  corn,  with  a  piece  of  pork  boiled  in 
it,  and  hard  bread,  or  sea-biscuit.  To  the  Northern  voy- 
ageurs rations  were  generally  served  out  of  one  quart  of 
hulled  corn  and  half  a  pint  of  bear's  grease  or  oil,  this  be- 
ing the  daily  and  only  food.  The  traveler  Henry  says 
(1776):  '*  A  bushel  of  hulled  corn,  with  two  pounds  of  fat, 
is  reckoned  to  be  a  month's  subsistence.  No  other  allowance 
is  made,  of  any  kind,  not  even  salt,  and  bread  is  never 
thought  of.  The  difficulty  which  would  belong  to  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  any  other  men  than  Canadians  to  this 
fare  seems  to  secure  to  them  and  their  employes  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  fur  trade."  As  late  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  Detroit  was  one  of  the  principal  depots  for  provis- 
ions and  fitting  out  for  the  Indian  trade;  and  here,  par- 
ticularly, the  corn  was  prepared,  hulled,  boiled  and  mixed 
with  fat  for  the  voyageurs. 

After  supper,  pipes  were  lighted,  and,  seated  on  logs, 
or  squatted  around  the  camp-fire,  they  chatted  until  bed- 
time. This  came  early  and  required  little  preparation. 
To  wrap  a  blanket  around  the  person,  placing  coat  or  shoe 
pacs  beneath  the  head,  and  a  little  greasy  pillow — the  only 
bed  that  was  carried — constituted  the  whole  ceremony;  and 
speedy  and  sound  was  the  sleep,  beneath  the  watchful  stars. 

The  labor  of  the  oar  was  relieved  by  songs,  to  which 
each  stroke  kept  time,  with  added  vigor.     The  poet  Moore 
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has  well  caught  the  spirit  of  the  voyageurs'  melodious 
chant  in  his  ''Boat-song  upon  the  St.  Lawrence."  But  to 
appreciate  its  wild  sweetness  one  should  listen  to  the  mel- 
ody, as  it  wings  its  way  over  the  waters,  softened  by  dis- 
tance, yet  every  measured  cadence  falling  distinct  upon 
the  air.  These  songs,  usually  half  ballad  or  ditty,  and 
love,  of  course,  the  main  theme,  express  the  natural 
feelings  of  a  people  little  governed  by  the  restraints  of 
civilization. 

LAND    TITLES    AND    FAEMS. 

The  original  titles  to  these  lands  were  variously  de- 
rived. Of  those  below  Detroit,  as  far  as  the  river  Rouge 
(three  miles),  three  are  from  grants  of  the  Marquis  du 
Quesne,  Governor  General  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  1740; 
ten  from  Marquis  de  la  Jouquiere,  vested  with  like  powers, 
1750.  Ten  others  are  from  Indian  deeds  of  gift,  subse- 
quent to  the  occupancy  by  the  English--1770  to  1780— 
confirmed  by  the  British  commandant.  Two  of  the  French 
grants  actually  received  confirmation  of  the  King,  although 
this  was  required  by  the  Coutume  de  Paris,  which  was  the 
law  of  the  country.  Permits  to  occupy  were  sometimes 
granted  by  the  French  commandants.  These  grants  and 
rights  of  occupancy  were  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Government,  early  in  the  present  century,  through  a  com- 
mission, sitting  at  Detroit,  and  upon  these  patents  were 
issued.  The  tracts  thus  confirmed  vary  in  width  from  two 
to  five  arpents  and  were  about  eighty  arpents  in  length. 
Old  inhabitants  say  they  could  shout  to  each  other  from 
their  doorsteps,  so  that  this  mode  of  telegraphic  message, 
passing  rapidly  from  house  to  house,  served  the  purpose  of 
modern  methods,  in  case  of  apprehended  danger,  and  even 
for  social  converse.  An  American  backwoodsman  thinks 
settlements  crowd  too  close  upon  him-^that  he  has  not  el- 
bow room  enough,  if  a  neighbor  establishes  himself  within 
a  mile  of  the  spot  which  he  has  selected  for  his  hearth- 
stone. A  Frenchman  so  situated  would  die  of  ennui.  He 
must  have  facilities  for  regular  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  his  neighbors;  and,  as  roads  are  execrable  in  a  new 
country,  he  best  accomplishes  his  object  by  fixing  his  habi- 
tations upon  the  streams  —highways  that  nature  has  created. 
The  canoe  is  his  carrj-all;  in  .it  he  and  his  family  move 
easily,  at  all  times,  to  and  from  even  distant  settlements. 
What  glorious  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  these 
desires  was  presented  by  those  grand  highways  of  the  new 
world ! 

From  the  water  also  came  a  large  parfc  of  his  food;  for 
fishing  and  trapping  were  more  favorite  employments  than 
agriculture.  The  object  of  the  first  settlers  being  the  fur 
trade  and  Indian  traffic,  these  lakes  and  rivers  supplied  a 
natural  channel  through  which  those  operations  were  con- 
ducted. 

It  was  along  the  chain  of  the  mighty  lakes  and  rivers 
of  oui  continent  that  France  sought  to  maintain  her  foot- 
hold in  America  by  the  erection  of  forts,  at  points  widely 
separated,  but  selected  with  wonderful  foresight.  In  the 
vicinity  of  and  under  the  protection   of  these   were  the 


early  settlements  made.  As  this  protection  became  less 
needed,  as  the  Indian  trade  declined,  or  were  farther  re- 
moved, the  peasant  farmers  made  more  distinct  settlements. 
They  retained,  however,  the  practice  of  inhabiting  only  the 
banks  of  streams,  accessible  from  the  great  lakes.  I  know 
of  no  original  French  settlement  which  is  not  so  situated. 
As  a  hunter,  the  French  settler  had  none  of  the  renown  of 
the  ximericaa  backwoodsman,  but  to  his  skill  in  trapping 
the  great  fur  companies  of  Canada  owed  a  large  part  of  the 
smaller  peltries  that  were  so  considerable  a  source  of  their 
revenues.  Like  the  beaver  and  muskrat,  the  Canadian 
voyageur  and  subsequent  squatter  not  unfrequently  lived 
alpaost  in  the  water  of  his  favorite  streams  and  marshes, 
and  built  his  cabin  in  a  spot  which  could  be  approached 
only  by  canoe. 

The  private  claims  referred  to  in  the  following  notice 
extended  along  the  east  line  of  Michigan.  Those  at  Macki- 
nac and  Sault  de  Ste   Marie  are  only  regarded  here. 

OLD    LAND    CLAIMS. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  in  1804 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  for  land  made  by  several  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  This  commission  was 
composed  of  George  Hoffman,  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
at  Detroit,  and  of  Frederick  Bales,  Ilec<3iver  of  Public 
Moneys.  This  commission,  after  a  long  session,  decided 
only  in  six  cases. 

The  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  appointed  in  1807, 
entered  upon  duty  at  Detroit  June  29,  1807,  and  continued 
inquiry  until  February,  1811,  when  between  700  and  800 
claims  were  definitely  settled.  The  members  of  this  board 
were  Peter  Andrian,  Reuben  Atwater  and  James  Abbott. 
Stanley  Griswold  held  the  place  of  Reuben  Atwater  from 
1807  to  June,  1808. 

No.  101 — Toussaint  Pothier  claimed  a  lot  between  the 
lands  of  Rocheblane  and  Porlier  in  his  possession  previous 
to  July,  1796. 

No.  102 — Rosseau  and  Bailly  claimed  a  lot  between 
the  lands  of  Dousman,  Rocheblane  and  Porlier,  originally 
in  possssion  of  Charles  Maillet,  who  sold  to  the  claimants 
June  26,  1802. 

No.  108 — Jacob  Franks  entered  a  lot  of  ground  at 
Mackinac  December  24,  1805.  In  proving  his  claim,  he 
produced  John  McGulpin,  who  said  that  previous  to  July 
1,  1796,  Alexis  La  framboise  was  in  possession.  Josiah 
Bleakley  was  appointed  Curator,  and  he  sold  to  Jacob 
Franks  July  17, 1802. 

No.  104 — Domini ck  Rosseau  claimed  a  lot  of  land  be 
tween  the  lots  of  Jacques  Vasseur,  Simon  Champai^ne  and 
Pierre  Lacroix.      Joseph  Yaillancourt  was  in  possession 
previous  to  July,  1796.     He  sold  to  Michael  Dousman,  who 
sold  to  Jacques  Yiaux,  who  sold  to  Rosseau. 

No.  105 — Ezekiel  Solomon's  widow  and  heirs  claimed  a 
lot  fifty  feet  square  between  the  lots  of  Angus  McDonald, 
Joseph  Greville  and  Andre  Sarrere.  Solomon  was  in  pos- 
session previous  to  July,  1796. 
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No.  106 — Pierre  Lacroix  claimed  a  lot  between  the  lots 
of  Simon  Champaigne,  Joseph  Guy  and  Dominick  Rosseau. 
This  lot  was  in  possession  of  Andrew  Roy  previous  to  July, 
1796. 

No.  107 — Robert  Dixon  claimed  a  lot  between  the  lots 
of  Lewis  Crawford  and  Jean  Baptiste  Thibault,  formerly 
in  possession  of  Charles  Morrison. 

No.  108 — John  McDonald  claimed  a  lot  held  by  him 
since  a  time  previous  to  July  1,  1796. 

No.  109 — Michael  Donsman  claimed  a  lot  between  the 
lots  of  Jacob  Frank  and  Joseph  Bailly,  purchased  from 
Nicholas  Marchessaux,  the  original  possessor. 

No.  110 — David  Mitchell  claimed  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
island  containing  about  140  acres,  near  the  farm  of  Charles 
Gaulteer.  John  McGulpin  proved  possession  previous  to 
July  1,  1796. 

No.  229 — Robert  Dixon  claimed  the  John  Ogilvy  lot, 
located  by  the  latter  previous  to  1796,  sold  by  him  to  John 
Campbell,  who  sold  to  Dixon. 

No.  280 — Robert  Dixon  claimed  a  lot  between  the  lands 
of  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Gabriel  Cote.  This  lot  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Andrew  Todd  previous  to  1796.  He  sold  to  David 
Mitchell,  from  whom  the  title  came  to  Dixon. 

No.  281 — James  Aird  and  the  heirs  of  George  Aird 
claimed  the  old  Myers  Michael  lot. 

No.  282 — John  Ogilvy  claimed  a  lot  on  the  south  side 
of  Mr.  Davenport's  grounds,  said  to  belong  to  Pierre  Grig- 
non  previous  to  July,  1796,  and  up  to  the  period  of  its  sale 
to  Ogilvy. 

No.  283 — Lewis  Crawford  claimed  a  lot  on  the  south 
side  of  Adam  Laframboise's,  east  of  the  Government  Field 
and  north  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  grounds.  It  was  originally  oc- 
cupied by  John  Ogilvy. 

No.  284 — Lewis  Crawford  claimed  a  lot  north  of  Robert 
Dixon  &  Co.'s  land,  which  belonged  to  J.  B.  Thibault  in 
1796  and  until  sold  to  Crawford.  The  latter  sold  to  George 
Hoffman;  he  sold  to  Murdoch  Cameron,  who  was  the  real 
owner  in  1808. 

No.  285 — David  Mitchell  proved  his  possession  of  a  lot 
at  Mackinac  previous  to  July,  1796;  he  also  claimed  a  lot 
which  was  in  possession  of  Forsyth,  Richardson  &  Co.  in 
1796,  subsequently  in  that  of  Capt.  Wiley,  from  whom  the 
Mitchell  purchased  it.  Three  other  claims  of  his  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  were  considered. 

No.  290 — Murdoch  Cameron  claimed  a  lot  originally 
occupied  by  Alexis  Campion,  next  by  Toussaint  Pothier, 
next  by  Boutheillier,  who  sold  to  Cameron,  who  sold  to 
George  Hoffman,  who  sold  to  Cameron. 

No.  291 — Toussaint  Pothier  claimed  a  lot  adjoining 
Patrick  McGulpin's  lands,  originally  occupied  by  Victor 
Lagaterie. 

No.  292 — Josiah  Bleakley  claimed  a  lot  in  the  village 
fronting  on  Lake  Huron,  extending  to  Lavictoire's  lot,  be- 
tween Market  street  and  Lapoint  lot. 

No.  293 — Giasson  &Berthelot  claimed  a  lot  adjacent  to 
Davenport's,  originally  belonging  to  Andre  Todd. 


No.  294 — The  heirs  of  Jacques  Giasson  claimed  the  old 
Giasson  property,  occupied  by  him  until  his  death,  and 
subsequently  by  his  children. 

No.  295 — Toussaint  Pothier  claimed  a  lot  south  of  Sam- 
uel Lashley's,  north  of  Adhemar  St.  Martin's,  extending 
from  Main  street  to  the  Government  Field.  In  July,  1796, 
William  Burnett  was  in  possession  of  the  place  and  con- 
tinued occupancy  until  he  sold  it  to  the  claimant. 

No.  296 — Charles  Chandonet  claimed  a  lot  held  by 
Thomas  Lisbey  in  1796,  subsequently  by  Lacroix,  and,  in 
1808,  by  Chandonet. 

No.  297 — The  heirs  of  John  Campbell  claimed  two  lots, 
one  occupied  by  Gabriel  Cote  previous  to  July,  1796,  the 
other  by  RoJDert  McKensie. 

No.  323 — Michael  Dousman  claimed  a  tract  of  land  on 
Bois  Blanc  Island  of  640  acres.  Daniel  Daly  proved  that 
this  land  was  in  possession  of  one  Lagaree  in  July,  1796, 
that  in  1797,  when  Daly  left  Mackinac,  there  were  six  or 
eight  acres  improved. 

No.  324 — Michael  Dousman  claimed  200  acres  in  the 
center  of  Mackinac  Island.  Daly  and  Thomas  Cowles 
proved  Donsman's  occupancy  since  1803. 

No.  325 — Samuel  Abbott  claimed  the  original  location 
of  James  Aird  in  1796,  who  sold  to  Bartholomew  Noble, 
who  sold  to  Abbott.  He  also  claimed  the  old  Rene  Nadeau 
place,  by  right  of  purchase 

No.  327 — Ambroise  Davenport  claimed  a  lot  bounded 
in  front  by  Main  street,  on  one  side  by  the  Giasson  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Ogilvy  lot,  originally  occupied  by  David 
McCrae,  in  1796. 

No.  329 — Louis  Gravelle  claimed  a  lot  extending  from 
the  lake  to  the  hill,  the  same  as  occupied  by  Patrick  Mc- 
Gulpin in  1796. 

No.  330 — Gillory  &  Brisbois  claimed  a  lot  running  be- 
tween John  McNamara's  and  John  Gregory's  lots,  proved 
by  Daniel  Daly  to  be  in  posse  sion  of  Gillory  in  July, 
1796. 

No.  331 — George  Shindler  claimed  640  acres  formerly 
occupied  by  one  Cadieu,  who  improved  the  place  previous 
to  1796. 

No.  332 — ^Michael  Dousman  claimed  a  lot  granted  to 
Charles  Gaultier  by  Gov.  Patrick  St.  Clair  in  1781,  ulti- 
mately sold  to  Noel  Rocheblave  and  Jacques  Porlier,  in 
1805,  and  by  him  to  Dousman  August  28,  1807,  for  the 
sum  of  $300. 

No.  333 — Josiah  Dunham  claimed  a  lot  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Aird  brothers,  who  sold  to  Forsyth  &  Rich- 
ardson, who  sold  to  Rocheblave  &  Porlier.  On  the  death 
of  Rochebla<re,  Porlier  sold  to  Samuel  Tiashley,  who  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  to  Josiah  Dunham. 

No.  334 — The  representatives  of  Robert  Campbell,  de- 
ceased, claimed  640  acres  on  the  island,  said  to  belong  to 
the  deceased  previous  to  July,  1796. 

No.  335 — Patrick  McGulpin  claimed  640  acres  at  Old 
Michilimackinac,  said  to  be  in  possession  of  his  father  from 
1796  to  the  time  of  his  death,  1802. 
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No.  336 — Murdoch  Cameron,  as  grantee  of  George 
Hoffman,  claimed  a  lot  on  Water  street,  south  of  his  own 
lot,  east  of  Main  street  and  north  of  R.  Dixon  &  Co.'s  lo- 
cation in  the  village. 

The  claims  of  the  heirs  of  Adhemar  St.  Martin,  Fred- 
erick Graeter,  Jean  B.  Carron,  Frottier  &  Lapointe,  Buisson 
&  Laroche,  Andrew  Sarrere,  Simon  Champagne,  George 
Shindler,  Daniel  Bourassa,  Jacob  Franks,  David  Mitchell, 
the  trustees  of  the  widow,  Anne  Coates,  Joseph  Guy,  Joseph 
Laframboise,  Alexis  Laframboise,  the  heirs  of  Jacques 
Giasson  and  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  Benjamin  Ly- 
ons, Eustache  Sansquartier  and  others  were  considered 
during  the  fall  of  1810,  and  the  claims  conceded  generally. 

No.  715 — Jean  Baptiste  Nolan  claimed  210  acres  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Sault  de  Sfce.  Marie,  December  30,  1808. 
His  settlement  there  before  1796  was  proven  by  George 
Mel  drum,  Samuel  Abbot  u  and  Capt.  Jonathan  Nelson. 

No.  716 — John  Johnston  claimed  a  tract  of  land  at  the 
Sault,  where  he  had  a  dwelling,  store-house  and  a  large 
and  well-cultivated  garden  previous  to  1796. 

In  the  history  of  Mackinac  Island  and  the  Sault  de 
Ste.  Marie,  full  references  are  made  to  the  early  settlers; 
so,  also,  with  the  more  recently  organized  divisions  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

NEWSPAPEES. 

The  Western  Sun  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
Indiana  Territory,  now  comprising  the  four  great  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  second 
in  all  that  country  once  known  as  the  "Northwestern  Ter- 
ritoiy."  It  was  commenced  at  Yincennes  in  1803  by  Elihu 
Stout,  of  Kentucky,  and  first  called  the  Indiana  Gazette, 
and,  July  4,  1804,  was  changed  to  the  Western  Sun.  Mr. 
Stout  continued  the  paper  until  1845,  amid  many  discour- 
agements, when  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  the  place. 

In  1809,  Kev.  Gabriel  Bichard  purchased  a  printing 
press  at  Baltimore,  Md. ,  which  he  brought  to  Detroit.  In 
August  of  that  year,  the  first  printer,  James  M.  Miller,  ar- 
rived to  take  charge  of  the  office,  and,  on  the  last  day  of 
that  month,  the  first  number  of  the  Essai  de  Michigan  was 
issaed.  La  Journal  du  Chretien  was  published  in  1811, 
and,  in  1812,  a  large  book,  called  ''Epistles  and  Gospels 
for  Sundays  and  Holidays."  A  printer  named  Coxshan 
succeeded  Miller  in  business.  In  the  summer  of  1817,  the 
first  regular  newspaper  published  in  Michigan  was  started 
at  Detroit.  It  was  the  successor  of  K^w.  Gabriel  Kichard's 
magazine.  It  was  called  the  Detroit  Gazette,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Eeed,  two  enterprising  young 
men,  the  former  of  whom  published  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  Michigan.  The  Gazette  existed  un- 
til 1833,  when  the  office  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  third  was  the  Michigan  Herald,  Henry  Chipman, 
editor.  The  Herald  was  established  in  1825,  and  discon- 
tinued in  1829. 

A  paper  was  commenced  in  Monroe  in  1825,  by  Edward 
D.  Ellis,  and  called  the  Michigan  Sentinel.  It  was  a  small 
paper,  and  was  mostly  filled  with  acts  of  the  old  Territorial 


Council   and  laws  of  Congress.       This  was  probably  the 
fourth  paper  in  Michigan. 

The  fifth  was  the  Northwestern  Journal  This  paper 
was  published  at  Detroit  by  George  L.  Whitney.  The 
first  number  made  its  appearance  on  Friday  morning,  No- 
vember 20,  1829. 

The  sixth  was  the  Western  Emigrant,  published  at  Ann 
Arbor  by  Thomas  Simpson.  I  think  the  first  number  was 
issued  in  December,  1829, 

The  seventh  was  the  Monroe  Inquirer,  published  at  Mon- 
roe by  John  L  Green.  The  prospectus  published  in  the 
Journal  of  November  20,  1829,  says  the  Inquirer  will  be 
neatly  printed  on  a  super-royal  sheet,  the  first  number  to 
issue  in  June  next.      The  enterprise  collapsed. 

The  eighth  was  the  Oakland  Chronicle,  published  at 
Pontiac,  June  1,  1830,  by  Thomas  Simpson,  formerly  of 
the  Western  Emigrant.  In  April,  1831,  the  Chronicle  was 
sold  to  parties  in  Detroit.  The  paper  was  then  discontin- 
ued. I  do  not  know  which  of  these  two  last-mentioned 
papers  claim  priority  with  regard  to  date  of  issue. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1830,  a  temperance  society 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  Associa- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  to  have  the  proceedings  published  in  the  four  news- 
papers of  this  Territory. 

Those  four  papers  must  have  been  the  Detroit  Gazette 
and  the  Northwestern  Journal,  of  Detroit,  and  the  Western 
Emigrant,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  Michigan  Inquirer  to  be 
published  in  the  next  June,  may  be  the  paper  intended 
for  the  fourth.  The  Michigan  Essay  and  the  Michigan 
Herald  had  then  passed  out  of  existence.  ' 

The  ninth  was  the  Detroit  Courier.  The  first  number 
of  this  paper  was  issued  December  23,  1830. 

The  tenth  was  the  Democratic  Free  Press  and  Michigan 
Intelligencer.     The  first  number  was  issued  May  5, 1831. 

The  next  paper  in  Monroe  was  started  in  1834  by  E.  G. 
Morton,  now  of  the  Monroe  Monitor,  and  called  ^the  Monroe 
Journal  and  Michigan  Inquirer.  The  office  was  sold  the 
same  year  to  start  what  was  called  at  the  time  the  first  pa- 
per in  Pontiac,  and,  as  a  printer,  Mr,  Morton  went  to  that 
place  with  E.  J.  Van  Buren  to  assist  him  in  arranging  the 
office  and  commencing  the  paper.  This  article  in  the  Mon- 
^^o^' also  says :  ''In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  we  believe  the 
Adrian  Watchtower  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Ingalls;  but  we 
very  much  doubt  whether,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  there  was 
a  paper  in  the  Territory  except  in  Detroit  and  Monroe." 

The  Michigan  Herald  No.  1,  of  Volume  I,  was  issued  May 
10,  1825.  The  last  number  in  this  file  is  dated  August  29, 
1827,  and  is  Volume  III.  In  this  paper,  under  date  of  May 
17,  1825,  E.  D.  Ellis  announces  that  he  is  about  to  com- 
mence the  publication,  at  Monroe,  of  a  paper  to  be  called 
the  Michigan  Sentinel,  and  subsequently  the  receipt  of  the 
first  copy  of ^  that  paper  is  acknowledged.  In  the  Her- 
ald of  November  22,  1825,  is  the  following  advertise- 
ment, signed  by  E,  D.  Ellis:  "The  undersigned  editor  and 
proprietor  of  this  paper,  respectfully  suggests  to  merchants 
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and  others  the  propriety  of  extending  to  said  establishment 
advertising  and  other  patronage.  As  the  Sentinel  has  a  con- 
siderable circulation  in  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties,  ad- 
vertising patrons  would  have  the  advantage  of  its  extension 
into  both  of  these  counties,  and  likewise  into  the  counties 
of  Lenawee  and  Oakland.  It  is  hoped  that  the  independ- 
ent principles  upon  which  this  press  has  been  established, 
and  upon  which  alone  it  will  ever  depend  for  support,  will 
insure  to  this  establishment  a  mod  rate  share  of  business." 
There  are  about  275  newspapers  and  periodical  publica- 
tions in  Michigan  now,  of  all  classes.    Of  these,  224  are  pub- 


lished weekly,  17  daily  and  weekly,  2  daily,  7  semi- weekly,  1 
tri- weekly, 4  semi-monthly,  19  monthly,  1  quarterly  and  1 
yearly;  112  are  Republican,  46  Democratic,  73  independ- 
ent and  neutral,  14  religious  and  15  miscellaneous.  Among 
the  latter  are  2  Methodist,  7  Adventist  (2  Dutch  or  Hol- 
landisch),  1  Episcopal,  2  Catholic  and  1  Baptist,  6  mining, 
5  educational,  1  Masonic,  1  Odd  Fellow,  1  Grange,  3  medi- 
cal and  1  agricultural.  Seven  are  printed  in  the  German 
language,  6  in  the  Dutch,  1  in  the  Swedish  and  1  in  the 
Danish. 
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MILITARY   HISTORY. 


THE  early  history  of  the  country  now  known  as  Michigan 
is  one  of  Indian  wars,  Catholic  intervention  and  conse- 
quent treaties  of  peace,  primitive  commerce,  barbarous  hab- 
its and  customs,  tempered  by  French  ecclesiastical  and  mil- 
itary refinement.  In  other  pages,  references  are  made  to 
many  tribal  squabbles.  Here,  for  the  purpose  of  military 
history,  we  will  begin  with  a  sketch  of 

THE    FKENCH    AND    INDIAN    WAR    OF    1755. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, in  1682,  the  Government  of  France  began  to  encourage 
the  policy  of  establishing  a  line  of  trading-posts  and  mis- 
sionary stations,  extending  through  the  West  from  Canada 
and  the  great  lakes  to  Louisiana;  and  this  policy  was  main- 
tained, with   partial   success,  for   about  seventy -five  years. 
British  power  was  the  rival  upon  which  the  French  contin- 
ually kept  their  eye.     Of  course  a  collision  of  arms  would 
result  in  a  short  time  and  this  commenced  about  1755.     In 
1760,  Canada,  including  the  lake  region,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.     During  the  war  occurred  Braddock's  defeat, 
the  battles  of  Niagara,  Crown  Point  and  Lake  George,  and 
the  death  of  brave  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.      September  12 
of  this  year,  Maj.  Eobert  Kogers,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  provincial  officer,  and  then  at  the  height  of  his  rep- 
utation, received  orders  from  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  to  ascend 
the  lakes  with  a  detachment  of  rangers,  and  take  posses- 
sion,  in  the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  of  Detroit, 
Michilimackinac  and  other  western  posts,  included  in  the 
capitulation  of  Montreal.     He  left  the  latter  place  on  the 
following  day  with  200  rangers  in  fifteen    whale-boats. 
November  7,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  (Chogage), 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie,  where  they  were  met  by 
Pontiac,  the  Indian  chief,  who .  now  appears   for  the  first 
time  upon  the  pages  of  Michigan  history.     He  haughtily 
demanded  of  Rogers  why  he  should  appear  in  his  realm 
with  his  forces  without  his  permission.     The  Major  in- 
formed him  that  the  English  had  taken  possession  of  Can- 
ada, and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Detroit  to  publish  the 
fact,  and  to  restore  a  general  peace  to  white  men  and  In- 
dians alike.     The  next  day,  Pontiac  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  live   at  peace  with  the  English,  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  his  country,  provided  they  paid  him  due  respect. 
He  knew  that  French  power  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  his  tribes  to  establish  an  early  peace 
with  the  new  power.     The  Indians,  who  had  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit,  reported  400  strong  to  resist  the  com- 
ing of  the  British  forces,  were  easily  influenced  by  Pontiac 
to  yield  the  situation  to  Rogers.     Even  the  French  com- 


mandant at  Detroit,  Capt.  Beletre,  was  in  a  situation  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Indians,  and  received  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  French  from  Maj.  Rogers.     He  was  indignant 
and   incredulous,  and  tried  to  rouse  the  fury  of  his  old- 
time  friends,  the  Indians,  but  found  them  faithless  in  this 
hour  of  his  need.     He  surrendered  with  an  ill  grace,  amid 
the  yells  of  several  hundred  Indian  warriors.     It  was  a 
source  of  great  amazement  to  the  Indians  to  see  so  many  men 
surrender  to  so  few.     Nothing  is  more  effective  in  gaining 
the  respect  of  the  Indians  than  a  display  of  power,  and  the 
above  proceedings  led    them  to  be  overawed  by  English 
powers.     They  were  astonished,  also,  at  the  forbearance  of 
the  conquerors  in  not   killing  their  vanquished  enemies  on 
the  spot.     This  surrender  of  Detroit  was  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1760.     The  posts   elsewhere  in  the  lake  region, 
north  and  west,  were  not  reached  until  some  time  afterward. 
The  English  now  thought  they  had  the  country  perfect- 
ly in  their  own  hands,  and  that  there  was  but  little  trouble 
ahead;  but  in  this  respect  they  were  mistaken.     The  French 
renewed  their  efforts  to  circulate  reports  among  the  Indians 
that  the  English  intended  to  take  all  their  land  from  them, 
etc.     The  slaughter  of  the   Monongahela,  the  massacre  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  and  the  horrible  devastation  of  the 
Western  frontier,  all  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  French 
were  successful  in  prejudicing  the  Indians  against  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  latter  began  to  have  trouble  at  various  points. 
The  French  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  making  pres- 
ents to  the  Indians,  keeping  them  supplied  with  arms,  am- 
munition, etc. ,  and   it   was  not  their  policy  to  settle  upon 
their  lands.     The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  now  supplied 
them  with  nothing,  frequently  insulting  them  when  they 
appeared  around  the  forts.     Everything  conspired  to  fix  the 
Indian  population   in  their  prejudices  against  the  British 
Government.    Even  the  seeds  of  the  American  Revolution 
were  scattered  into  the  West  and  began  to  grow. 

The  first  Indian  chief  to  raise  the  war-whoop  was  proba- 
bly Kiashuta,  of  the  Senecas,  but  Pontiac,  of  the  Ottawas, 
was  the  great  George  Washington  of  all  the  tribes  to  sys- 
temize  and  render  effective  the  initial  movements  of  the 
approaching  storm.  His  home  was  about  eight  miles  above 
Detroit,  on  Pechee  Island,  which  looks  out  upon  the  waters 
of  Lake  St.  Clair.  He  was  a  welJ-formed  man,  with  a. 
countenance  indicating  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  In 
1746,  he  had  successfully  defended  Detroit  against  the 
Northern  tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  present  and 
assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock.  About  the  close  of 
1762,  he  called  a  general  council  of  the  tribes,  sending  out 
ambassadors  in  all  directions,  who,  with  the  war  belt  of 
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wampum  and  the  tomahawk,  went  from  village  to  village, 
and  camp  to  camp,  informing  the  sachems  everywhere  that 
war  was  impending,  and  delivering  to  them  the  message  of 
Pontiac.  They  all  approved  the  message,  and,  April  27, 
1763,  a  grand  council  was  held  near  Detroit,  when  Pontiac 
stood  forth  in  war  paint  and  delivered  "  the  great  speech  of 
the  campaign."  The  English  were  slow  to  perceive  any 
dangerous  conspiracy  in  progress,  and  when  the  blow  was 
struck,  nine  out  of  twelve  of  the  British  posts  were  sur- 
prised and  destroyed.  Three  of  these  were  within  the 
bounds  of  this  State.  The  hrst  prominent  event  of  the  war 
was  the  massacre  at  Fort  Michilimackinac,  on  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  southern  peninsula,  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Mackinaw.  This  Indian  outrage  was  one  of 
the  most  ingeniously  devised  and  resolutely  executed 
schemes  in  American  history.  The  Chippewas  (or  Otchipwes) 
appointed  one  of  their  big  ball  plays  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
post,  and  invited  and  inveigled  as  many  of  the  occupants  as 
they  could  to  the  scene  of  the  play,  then  fell  upon  the  un- 
suspecting and  unguarded  English  in  the  most  brutal  man- 
ner. 

For  the  details  of  this  horrible  scene,  we  are  indebted 
to  Alexander  Henry,  a  trader  at  that  point,  who  experienced 
several  most  blood-curdling  escapes  from  death  and  scalp- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  savages.  The  result  of  the  massa- 
cre was  the  death  of  about  seventy  out  of  ninety  persons. 
The  Ottawa  Indians,  who  occupied  mainly  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  were  not  consulted  by  the 
Chippewas  with  reference  to  attacking  Michilimackinac, 
and  were  consequently  so  enraged  that  they  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  English,  through  spite;  and  it  was  through 
their  instrumentality  that  Mr.  Henry  and  some  of  his  com- 
rades were  saved  from  death  and  conveyed  east  to  the  re- 
gions of  civilization.  Of  Mr.  Henry's  narrow  escapes  we 
give  the  following  succinct  account:  Instead  of  attending 
the  ball  play  of  the  Indians,  he  spent  the  day  writing  let- 
ters to  his  friends,  as  a  canoe  was  to  leave  for  the  East  the 
following  day.  While  thus  engaged,  he  heard  an  Indian 
war-cry  and  a  noise  of  general  confusion.  Looking  out  of 
the  window,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians  within  the  fort — 
that  is,  within  the  village  palisade — who  were  cutting  down 
and  scalping  every  Englishman  they  found.  He  seized  a 
fowling  piece  which  he  had  at  hand,  and  waited  a  moment 
for  the  signal,  the  drum-beat  to  arms.  In  that  dreadful 
interval,  he  saw  several  of  his  countrymen  fall  under  the 
tomahawk  and  one  struggle  between  the  knees  of  an  Indian, 
who  held  him  in  this  manner  to  scalp  him,  while  still  alive. 
Mr.  Henry  heard  no  signal  to  arms,  and,  seeing  it  was  use- 
less to  undertake  to  resist  400  Indians,  he  thought  only  of 
shelter  for  himself.  He  saw  many  of  the  Canadian  inhab- 
itants of  the  fort  calmly  looking  on,  neither  opposing  the 
Indians  nor  suffering  injury,  and  he  therefore  concluded  he- 
might  lind  safety  in  some  of  their  houses.  He  stealthily 
ran  to  one  occupied  by  Mr.  Langlade  and  family,  who  were 
at  their  windows,  beholding  the  bloody  scene  Mr.  Lang- 
lade scarcely  dared  to  harbor  him,  but  a  Pawnee  slave  of 


the  former  concealed  him  in  the  garret,  locked  the  stair- 
way dour  and  took  away  the  key.  In  this  situation,  Mr. 
Henry  obtained,  through  an  aperture,  a  view  of  what  was 
going  on  without.  He  saw  the  dead  scalped  and  mangled, 
the  dying  in  writhing  agony,  under  the  insatiate  knife  and 
tomahawk,  and  the  savages  drinking  human  blood  from  the 
hollow  of  their  joined  hands!  Mr.  Henry  almost  felt  as  if 
he  were  a  victim  himself,  so  intense  were  his  sufferings. 
Soon  the  Indian  fiends  began  to  halloo,  "All  is  finished." 
At  this  instant,  Henry  heard  some  Indians  enter  the  house 
in  which  he  had  taken  shelter.  The  garret  was  separated 
from  the  room  below  by  only  a  layer  of  single  boards,  and  Mr. 
Henry  heard  all  that  was  said.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  en- 
tered, they  inquired  whether  there  were  any  Englishmen 
in  the  house.  Mr.  Langlade  replied  that  he  could  not  say; 
they  might  examine  for  themselves.  He  then  conducted 
them  to'  the  garret  door.  As  the  door  was  locked,  a  mo- 
ment of  time  was  snatched  by  Mr.  Henry  to  crawl  into  a 
heap  of  birch-bark  vessels  in  a  dark  corner;  and,  although 
several  Indians  searched  around  the  garret,  one  of  them 
coming  within  arm's  length  of  the  perspiring  prisoner,  they 
went  out  satisfied  that  no  Englishman  was  there. 

As  Mr.  Henry  was  passing  the  succeeding  night  in  this 
room,  he  could  think  of  no  possible  chance  of  escape  from 
the  country.  He  was  out  of  provisions,  the  nearest  post 
was  Detroit,  400  miles  away,  and  the  route  thither  lay 
through  the  enemy's  country.  The  next  morning,  he  heard 
Indian  voices  below  informing  Mr.  Langlade  that  they  had 
not  found  an  Englishman  named  Henry  among  the  dead, 
and  they  believed  him  to  be  somewhere  concealed.  Mrs. 
Langlade,  believing  that  the  safety  of  the  household  de- 
pended on  giving  up  the  refugee  to  his  pursuers,  prevailed 
on  her  husband  to  lead  the  Indians  upstairs  to  the  room  of 
Mr.  Henry.  The  latter  was  saved  from  instant  death  by 
one  of  the  savages  adopting  him  as  a  brother  in  the  place 
of  one  lost.  The  Indians  were  all  mad  with  liquor,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Henry  again  very  narrowly  escaped  death. 
An  hour  afterward,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  fort  by  an  In- 
dian indebted  to  him  for  goods,  and  was  under  the  uplifted 
knife  of  the  savage  when  he  suddenly  broke  away  from  him 
and  made  back  to  Mr.  Langlade's  house,  barely  escaping 
the  knife  of  the  Indian  the  whole  distance.  The  next  day, 
he,  with  three  other  prisoners,  were  taken  in  a  canoe  to- 
ward Lake  Michigan,  and  at  Fox  Point,  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant, the  Ottawas  rescued  the  whites  through  spite  at  the 
Chippewas,  saying  that  the  latter  contemplated  killing  and 
eating  them;  but  the  next  day  they  were  returned  to  the 
Chippewas,  as  the  result  of  some  kind  of  an  agreement  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  was  rescued  again  by  an  old 
friendly  Indian  claiming  him  as  a  brother.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  seven  whites  dragged  forth 
from  the  prison  lodge  he  had  just  occupied.  The  fattest  of 
these  dead  bodies  was  actually  served  up  and  feasted  on 
directly  before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Henry.  Through  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Ottawas  and  the  complications  of  military 
affairs  among  the  Indians,  Mr.  Henry,  after  severe  expos- 
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ures  and  many  more  thrilling  escapes,  was  finally  landed 
within  territory  occupied  by  whites. 

For  over  a  year  after  the  massacre,  Michilimackinac  was 
occupied  only  by  wood  rangers  and  Indians.  After  the 
treaty,  Capt.  Howard's  command  took  possession. 

PONTIAC'S    SIEGE    OF    DETROIT. 

In  the  spring  of  1763,  Pontiac  determined  to  take  De- 
troit by  an  ingenious  attack.  He  had  his  men  file  off  their 
guns  so  that  they  would  be  short  enough  to  conceal  under 
their  blanket  clothing  as  they  entered  the  fortification.  A 
Canadian  woman  who  went  over  to  their  village  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  to  obtain  some  venison  saw  them  thus  at 
work  on  their  guns,  and,  suspecting  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing for  an  attack-  on  the  whites,  she  told  her  neighbors 
what  she  had  seen,  and  one  of  them  informed  the  command- 
ant, Maj.  Gladwyn,  who  at  first  slighted  the  advice,  but  be- 
fore another  day  had  passed  he  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
plot.  There  is  a  legend  that  a  beautiful  Chippewa  girl, 
well  known  to  Gladwyn,  divulged  to  him  the  scheme  which 
the  Indians  had  in  view,  namely,  that  the  next  day  Pontiac 
would  come  to  the  fort  with  sixty  of  his  chiefs,  each  armed 
with  a  gun  cut  short  and  hidden  under  his  blanket;  that 
Pontiac  would  demand  a  council,  deliver  a  speech,  offer  a 
peace  belt  of  wampum,  holding  it  in  a  reversed  position  as 
the  signal  for  attack;  that  the  chiefs,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
would  then  spring  up  and  fire  upon  the  officers,  and  the 
Indians  out  in  the  streets  would  next  fall  upon  the  garrison, 
and  kill  every  Englishman,  but  spare  all  the  French. 

Gladwyn  accordingly  put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defense 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  arranged  for  a  quiet  reception  of 
the  Indians  and  a  sudden  attack  upon  them  when  he  should 
give  the  signal.  At  10  o'clock.  May  7,  according  to  the 
girl's  prediction,  the  Indians  came,  entered  the  fort  and 
proceeded  with  the  programme,  but  with  some  hesitation, 
as  they  saw  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontiac  made  his 
speech,  professing  friendships  for  the  English,  etc.,  and, 
without  giving  his  signal  for  attack,  sat  down  and  heard 
Maj.  Gladwyn's  reply,  who  suffered  him  and  his  men  to 
retire  unmolested.  He  probably  feared  to  take  them  as 
prisoners,  as  war  was  not  actually  commenced. 

The  next  day  Pontiac  determined  to  try  again,  but  was 
refused  entrance  at  the  gate  unless  he  should  come  in  alone. 
He  turned  away  in  a  rage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  some  of 
his  men  commenced  the  peculiarly  Indian  work  of  attack- 
ing an  innocent  household  and  murdering  them,  just  be- 
yond the  range  of  British  guns.  Another  squad  murdered 
an  Englishman  on  an  island  at  a  little  distance.  Pontiac 
did  not  authorize  the  proceedings,  but  retired  across  the 
river  and  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  taking  the  fort 
by  direct  assault,  the  headquarters  of  the  camp  to  be  on 
Bloody  Run,  west  of  the  river.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison 
was  kept  in  readiness  for  any  outbreak.  The  very  next  day, 
Pontiac,  having  received  re-enforcements  from  the  Chippe- 
was  of  Saginaw  Bay,  commenced  the  attack,  but  was  re- 
pulsed; no  deaths  upon  either  side.     Gladwyn  sent  ambas- 


sadors to  arrange  for  peace,  but  Pontiac,  although  profes- 
sing to  be  willing,  in  a  general  way,  to  conclude  peace, 
would  not  agree  to  any  particular  proposition.  A  number 
of  Canadians  visited  the  fort  and  warned  the  commandant 
to  evacuate,  as  1, 500  or  more  Indians  would  storm  the  place 
in  an  hour;  and  soon  afterward,  a  Canadian  came  with  a 
summons  from  Pontiac  demanding  Gladwyn  to  surrender 
the  post  at  once,  and  promising  that,  in  case  of  compliance, 
he  and  his  men  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  board  their  ves- 
sels unmolested,  leaving  their  arms  and  effects  behind.  To 
both  these  advices  Maj.  Gladwyn  gave  a  flat  refusal. 

Only  three  weeks'  provisions  were  within  the  fort,  and 
the  garrison  was  in  a  deplorable  cordition.  A  few  Cana- 
dians, however,  from  across  the  river,  sent  some  provisions 
occasionally  by  night.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  as- 
sistance, the  garrison  would  doubtless  have  had  to  abandon 
the  fort.  The  Indians  themselves  soon  began  to  suffer  from 
hunger,  as  they  had  not  prepared  for  a  long  siege;  but 
Pontiac,  after  some  maraudings  upon  the  French  settlers 
had  been  made,  issued  "  promise  to  pay  "  on  birch  bark, 
with  which  he  pacified  the  residents.  He  subsequently  re- 
deemed all  these  notes.  About  the  end  of  July,  Capt.  Dal- 
zell  arrived  from  Niagara  with  re- enforcements  and  provis- 
ions, and  persuaded  Gladwyn  to  undertake  an  aggressive 
movement  against  Pontiac.  Dalzell  was  detailed  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  camp  at  Parents'  Creek,  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  but,  being  delayed  a  day,  Pontiac  learned 
of  his  movements  and  prepared  his  men  to  contest  his  march. 
On  the  next  morning,  July  31,  before  daybreak,  Dalzell 
went  out  with  250  men,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
fifty  nine  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Indians  lost  less 
than  half  that  number.  Parents'  Creek  was  afterward 
known  as  Bloody  Kun. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  schooner  Gladwyn,  on  its  return 
from  Niagara,  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  anchored 
about  nine  miles  below  Detroit  for  the  night,  when,  in  the 
darkness,  about  three  hundred  Indians  in  canoes  came 
quietly  upon  the  vessel  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing it.  Slaughter  proceeded  vigorously  until  the  mate 
gave  orders  to  his  men  to  blow  up  the  schooner,  when  the 
Indians,  understanding  the  design,  fled  precipitately, 
plunging  into  the  water  and  swimming  ashore.  This  des- 
perate command  saved  the  crew,  and  the  schooner  succeed^ 
ed  in  reaching  the  post  with  the  much-needed  supply  of 
provisions. 

By  this  time,  September,  most  of  the  tribes  around  De- 
troit were  disposed  to  sue  for  peace.  A  truce  being  ob- 
tained, Gladwyn  laid  in  provisions  for  the  winter,  while 
Pontiac  retired  with  his  chiefs  to  the  Maumee  country,  only 
to  prepare  for  a  resumption  of  the  war  the  next  spring. 
He  or  his  allies  the  next  season  carried  on  a  petty  warfare 
until  in  August,  when  the  garrison,  now  worn  out  and  re- 
duced, were  relieved  by  fresh  troops,  Maj.  Bradetreet  com- 
manding. Pontiac  retired  to  the  Maumee  again,  still  to 
stir  up  hate  against  the  British.  Meanwhile,  the  Indians 
near  Detroit,  scarcely  comprehending  what  they  were  do- 
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ing,  were  induced  by  Bradstreet  to  declare  themselves  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain.  An  embassy  sent  to  Pontiac  induced 
bim  also  to  cease  belligerent  operations  against  tbe  British. 
In  1769,  the  great  chief  and  warrior,  Pontiac,  was  killed 
in  Illinois  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian,  for  a  barrel  of  whisky 
offered  by  an  Englishman  named  Wilkinson. 

EXPEDITIONS    OF   HARMAR,    SCOTT    AND    WILKINSON. 

Gov.  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  Fort  Washington 
from  Kaskaskia,  had  a  long  conversation  with  Gen.  Har- 
mar,  and  concluded  to  send  a  powerful  force  to  chastise 
the  savages  about  the  head- waters  of  the  Wabash.  He  had 
been  empowered  by  the  President  to  call  on  Virginia  for 
1,000  troops,  and  on  Pennsylvania  for  500,  and  he  imme- 
diately availed  himself  of  this  resource,  ordering  300  of  the 
Virginia  militia  to  muster  at  Fort  Steuben,  and  march  with 
the  garrison  of  that  fort  to  Yincennes  and  join  Maj  Ham- 
tramck,  who  had  orders  to  call  for  aid  from  the  militia  of 
Vincennes,  march  up  the  Wabash,  and  attack  any  of  the 
Indian  villages  which  he  might  think  he  could  overcome. 

The  remaining  1,200  of  the  militia  were  ordered  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Fort  Washington,  and  to  join  the  regular  troops 
at  that  post  under  Gen.  Harmar.  At  this  time,  the  United 
States  troops  in  the  West  were  estimated  by  Gen.  Harmar 
at  four  hundred  effective  men.  These,  with  the  militia^ 
gave  him  a  force  of  1,450  men.  With  this  army  Gen.  Har- 
mar marched  from  Fort  Washington  September  30,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Maumee  October  17.  They  commenced  the 
work  of  punishing  the  Indians,  but  were  not  very  success- 
ful. The  savages,  it  is  true,  received  a  severe  scourging, 
but  the  militia  behaved  so  badly  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
service.  A  detachment  of  340  militia  and  sixty  regulars, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Hardin,  was  sorely  defeated 
on  the  Maumee  October  22.  The  next  day,  the  army  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington,  which  place 
was  reached  November  4,  having  lost,  in  the  expedition^ 
183  killed  and  thirty -one  wounded;  the  Indians  lost  about 
as  many.  During  the  progress  of  this  expedition,  Maj. 
Hamtramck  marched  up  the  Wabash  from  Yincennes  as  far 
aa  the  Yermilion  River,  and  destroyed  several  deserted  vil- 
lages, but  without  finding  aa  enemy  to  oppose  him.  Al- 
though the  savages  seem  to  have  been  severely  punished 
by  these  expeditions,  yet  they  refused  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
continued  their  hostilities.  Thereupon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia  took  alarm,  and  the  del- 
egates of  Ohio,  Monongalia,  Harrison,  Randolph,  Green- 
brier, Kanawha  and  Montgomery  Counties  sent  a  joint 
memorial  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  saying  that  the  de- 
fenseless condition  of  the  counties,  forming  a  line  of  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio  River,  exposed  to  the 
hostile  invasion  of  their  Indian  enemies,  destitute  of  every 
kind  of  support,  was  truly  alarming,  for,  notwithstanding 
all .  the  regulations  of  the  General  GovernmenI:  in  that 
country,  they  have  reason  to  lament  that  they  have  been,  up 
to  that  time,  ineffectual  for  their  protection ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise,  for  the  garrisons  kept  by  the  conti- 


nental troops  on  the  Ohio  River,  if  of  any  use  at  all,  must 
protect  only  the  Kentucky  settlement,  as  they  immediately 
covered  that  country.  They  further  stated  in  their  memo- 
rial :  ''^  We  beg  leave  to  observe  that  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  our  army  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  late  expedition  will  be  severely  felt  on  our 
frontiers,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  will,  in  their 
turn,  being  flushed  with  victory,  invade  our  settlements  and 
exercise  all  their  horrid  murder  upon  the  inhabitants  there- 
of whenever  the  weather  will  permit  them  to  travel.  Then, 
is  it  not  better  to  support  us  where  wg  are,  be  the  expense 
what  it  may,  than  to  oblige  such  a  number  of  your  brave 
citizens,  who  have  so  long  supported,  and  still  continue  to 
support,  a  dangerous  frontier  (although  thousands  of  their 
relatives  in  the  flesh  have,  in  the  prosecution  thereof,  fal- 
len a  sacrifice  to  the  savage  inventions),  to  quit  the  country, 
after  all  they  have  done  and  suffered,  when  you  know  that 
a  frontier  must  be  supported  somewhere  ?  " 

This  memorial  caused  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
authorize  the  Governor  of  that  State  to  make  any  defensive 
operations  necessary  for  the  temporary  defense  of  the  front- 
iers, until  the  General  Government  could  adopt  and  carry 
out  measures  to  suppress  the  hostile  Indians.  The  Gov- 
ernor at  once  called  upon  the  military  commanding  officers 
in  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  to  raise,  by  the  1st  of 
March,  1791,  several  small  companies  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  Charles  Scott  was  appointed  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  the  Kentucky  militia,  with  authority  to  raise  226 
volunteers,  to  protect  the  most  exposed  portions  of  that  dis- 
trict A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  being  transmitted  to  Congress,  that  body  con- 
stituted a  local  board  of  war  for  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
consisting  of  five  men.  March,  1791,  Gen,  Henry  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War,  sent  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Gen.  Scott, 
recommending  an  expedition  of  mounted  men  not  exceed- 
ing 750  men,  against  the  Wea  towns  on  the  Wabash. 
With  this  force,  Gen.  Scott  accordingly  crossed  the  Ohio 
May  23,  1791,  and  reached  the  Wabash  in  about  ten  days. 
Many  of  the  Indians,  having  discovered  his  approach,  fled, 
but  he  succeeded  in  destroying  all  the  villages  around  Oui- 
atenon,  together  with  several  Kickapoo  towns,  killing  thirty- 
two  warriors  and  taking  fifty- eight  prisoners.  He  released 
a  few  of  the  most  infirm  prisoners,  giving  them  a  "  talk," 
which  they  carried  to  the  towns  farther  up  the  Wabash, 
and  which  the  wretched  condition  of  his  horses  prevented 
him  from  reaching.  March  3,  1791,  Congress  provided 
for  raising  and  equipping  a  regiment  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers,  and  Gov.  St.  Clair  was  invested  with  the  chief 
command  of  about  three  thousand  troops,  to  be  raised  and 
employed  against  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  territory  over 
which  his  jurisdiction  extended.  He  was  instructed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  march  to  the  Miami  village  and  estab- 
lish a  strong  and  permanent  military  post  there,  also  such 
posts  elsewhere  along  the  Ohio  as  would  be  in  communica- 
tion with  Fort  Washington.  The  post  at  Miami  Village 
was  intended  to  keep  the  savages  in  that  vicinity  in  check, 
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and  was  ordered  to  be  strong  enough  in  its  garrison  to 
afford  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  men  in 
case  of  emergency,  either  to  chastise  any  of  the  Wabash  or 
other  hostile  Indians,  or  capture  convoys  of  the  enemy's 
provisions.  The  Secretary  of  War  also  urged  Gov.  St. 
Clair  to  establish  that  post  as  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  campaign.  In  case  of  a  previous  treaty,  the  In- 
dians were  to  be  conciliated  upon  this  point,  if  possible; 
and  he  presumed  good  arguments  might  be  offered  to  in- 
duce their  acquiescence.  Said  he:  ''Having  commenced 
your  march  upon  the  main  expedition,  and  the  Indians  con- 
tinuing hostile,  you  will  use  every  possible  exertion  to  make 
them  feel  the  effects  of  your  superiority,  and,  after  having 
arrived  at  the  Miami  village  and  put  your  works  in  a  de- 
fensible state,  you  will  seek  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of 
your  remaining  force,  and  endeavor  by  all  possible  means 
to  strike  them  with  great  severity. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  future  wars,  it  might  be  proper  to 
make  the  Wabash  and  thence  over  to  the  Maumee,  and  down 
the  same  to  its  mouth,  at  Lake  Erie,  the  boundary  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  (excepting 
so  far  as  the  same  should  relate  to  the  Wyandots  and  Del- 
awares),  on  the  supposition  of  their  continuing  faithful  to 
the  treaties;  but  if  they  should  join  in  the  war  against  the 
United  States,  and  your  army  be  victorious,  the  said  tribes 
ought  to  be  removed  without  the  boundaries  mentioned." 

Previous  to  marching  a  strong  force  to  the  Miami  town, 
Gov.  St.  Clair,  June  25,  1791,  authorized  Gen.  Wilkinson 
to  conduct  a  second  expedition,  not  exceeding  500  mounted 
men,  against  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Wabash.  Accord, 
ingly,  Gen.  Wilkinson  mustered  his  forces  and  was  ready 
July  20  to  march  with  525  mounted  volunteers,  well  armed, 
and  provided  with  thirty  days'  provisions,  and  with  this 
force  he  reached  the  Ke-na-pa-com-a-qua  village,  on  the 
north  bank  of  Eel  Eiver,  about  six  miles  above  its  mouth, 
August  7,  where  he  killed  six  warriors  and  took  thirty- four 
prisoners. 

This  town,  which  was  scattered  along  the  river  for  three 
miles,  was  totally  destroyed.  Wilkinson  encamped  on  the 
ruins  of  the  town  that  night,  and  the  next  day  he  commenced 
his  march  for  the  Kickapoo  town,  on  the  prairie,  which  he 
was  unable  to  reach,  owing  to  the  impassable  condition  of 
the  route  which  he  had  adopted  and  the  failing  condition 
of  his  horses.  He  reported  the  estimated  result  of  his  ex- 
pedition as  follows:  "  1  have  destroyed  the  chief  town  of 
the  Ouiatenon  nation,  and  have  made  prisoners  of  the  sons 
and  sisters  of  the  king.  I  have  burned  a  respectable  Kick 
apoo  village,  and  cut  down  at  least  400  acres  of  corn,  chiefly 
in  the  milk." 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  ST.   CLAIK  AND  WAYNE. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  damaged  by  the  expeditions 
of  Harmar,  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  but  were  far  from  being 
subdued.  They  regarded  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  calculated  to  exterminate  them  from  the  land;  and, 
gojided  on  by  the  English  of  Detroit,  enemies  of  the  Amer- 
icans, they  were  excited  to  desperation.     At  this  time  the 


British  Government  still  supported  garrisons  at  Niagara, 
Detroit  and  Michilimackinac,  although  it  was  declared  by 
the  second  article  of  the  definite  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would,  ''with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  without  causing  any  destruction  or  carrying  away 
any  negroes  or  property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  with- 
draw all  his  forces,  garrisons  and  fleets  from  the  United 
States,  and  from  every  post,  harbor  and  place  within  the  same." 
That  treaty  also  provided  that  the  creditors  on  either  side 
should  meet  with  no  lawful  impediments  to  the  recovery  to 
the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts 
previously  contracted.  The  British  Government  claimed 
that  the  United  States  had  broken  faith  in  this  particular 
understanding  of  the  treaty,  and  in  consequence  refused 
to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the  territory.  The  British 
garrisons  in  the  lake  region  were  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance to  the  Americans,  as  they  afforded  succor  to  the  hostile 
Indians,  encouraging  them  to  make  raids  among  the  Amer- 
icans. This  state  of  affairs  in  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the 
Ohio  continued  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  to  1796,  when,  under  a  second  treaty,  all  British 
soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  the  country. 

In  September,  1791,  St.  Glair  moved  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington with  about  two  thousand  men,  and  November  3  the 
main  army,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
effective  troops,  moved  forward  to  the  head -waters  of  the 
Wabash,  where  Fort  Recovery  was  afterward  erected,  and 
here  the  army  encamped.  About  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred Indians  were  secreted  a  few  miles  distant,  awaiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  begin  an  attack,  which  they  im- 
proved on  the  morning  of  November  4,  about  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise.  The  attack  was  first  made  upon  the  militia, 
which  immediately  gave  way.  St.  Clair  was  defeated,  and 
he  returned  to  Fort  Washington  with  a  broken  and  dis- 
pirited army,  having  lost  thirty-nine  officers  killed,  and 
539  men  killed  and  missing;  twenty-two  officers  and  232 
men  were  wounded.  Several  pieces  of  artillery  and  all 
the  baggage,  ammunition  and  provisions  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Indians.  The  stores  and  other  public  property  lost  in  the 
action  were  valued  at  $32,800.  There  were  also  100  or 
more  American  women  with  the  army  of  the  whites,  very 
few  of  whom  escaped  the  cruel  carnage  of  the  savage  In- 
dians. The  latter,  characteristic  of  their  brutal  nature, 
proceeded  in  the  rush  of  victory  to  perpetrate  the  most  hor- 
rible acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
living  and  dead  Americans  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Be- 
lieving that  the  whites  had  made  war  for  many  years  merely 
to  acquire  land,  the  Indians  crammed  clay  and  sand  into 
the  eyes  and  down  the  throats  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

GEN.   Wayne's  great  victory. 

Although  no  particular  blame  was  attached  to  Gov.  St. 

Clair  for  the  loss  in  this  expedition,  yet  he  resigned  the 

office  of  Major  General,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anthony 

Wayne,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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Early  in  1792,  preparations  were  made  by  the  General 
Government  for  re- organizing  the  army,  so  that  it  should 
consist  of  an  efficient  degree  of  strength.  Wayne  arrived 
at  Pittsburgh  in  June,  where  the  army  was  to  rendezvous. 
Here  he  continued  actively  engaged  in  organizing  and  train- 
ing his  forces  until  October,  1793,  when,  with  an 
army  of  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  he  moved 
westward  to  Fort  Washington. 

While  Wayne  was  preparing  for  an  offensive  campaign, 
every  possible  means  was  employed  to  induce  the  hostile 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  to  enter  into  a  general  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  American  Government;  speeches   were  sent 
among  them,    and  agents  to  make  treaties  were  also  sent, 
but  little  was  accomplished.     Maj.    Hamtramck,  who  still 
remained  at  Yincennes,  succeeded  in  concluding  a  general 
peace  with  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  Indians;  but  the  tribes 
more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  British,   re- 
fused to  hear  the  sentiments  of  friendship  that  were  sent 
among  them,   and  tomahawked  several  of  the  messengers. 
Their  courage  had  been  aroused  by  St.  Clair's  defeat,  as 
well  as  by  the  unsuccessful  expedition  which  had  preceded 
it,  and  they  now  felt  quite  prepared  to  meet  a  superior  force 
under  Gen.  Wayne.  The  Indians  insisted  on  the  Ohio  Eiver  as 
the  boundary  line  between  their  lands  and  the  lands  of  the 
United  States,  and  felt  certain  that  they  could  maintain 
that  boundary.     Maj.  Gen.  Scott,  with  about  one  thousand 
six  hundred  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  joined  the 
regular  troops  under  Gen.    Wayne,    July  26,    1794,  and  on 
the  28th  the  united  forces  began  their  march  on  the  Indian 
towns  of  the  Maumee  River.     Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Auglaize,  they  erected  Fort  Defiance,   and  on  August  15, 
the  army  advanced  toward  the  British  fort  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  where  on  the  20th,  almost  with- 
in reach  of  the  British,  the  American  army  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Detroit  British 
militia.     The  number  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  2,000, 
against  about  nine  hundred  American  troops  actually  en- 
gaged.    This  horde  of  savages,  as  soon  as  the  action  began, 
abandoned  themselves  to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror 
and  dismay,  leaving  Wayne's  victorious  army  in  full  and 
quiet  possession  of  the  field.     The  Americans  lost  thirty - 
three  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded;  while  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  more  than  double  this  number. 

The  army  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maumee,  in  front  of  the  field  of  battle,  during  which 
time  all  the  houses  and  corn-fields  were  consumed  and  de- 
stroyed for  a  considerable  distance  both  above  and  below 
Fort  Miami,  as  well  as  within  pistol  shot  of  the  British 
garrison,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  idle  spectators  to 
this  general  devastation  and  conflagration,  among  which 
were  the  houses,  stores  and  property  of  Col.  McKee,  the 
British  Indian  agent  and  "  principal  instigator  of  the  war 
then  existing  between  the  United  States  and  savages."  On 
the  return  march  to  Fort  Defiance,  the  villages  and  corn- 
fields for  about  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Maumee  were 


destroyed,  as  well  as  those  for  a  considerable  distance  around 
that  post. 

September  14,  1794,  the  army  under  Gen.  Wayne  com- 
menced its  march  toward  the  deserted  Miami  villages  at 
the  confluence  of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary's  Eivers,  arriv- 
ing October  17,  and  on  the  following  day  the  site  of  Fort 
Wayne  was  selected.  The  fort  was  completed  November 
22,  and  garrisoned  by  a  strong  detachment  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  F.  Hamtramck,  who 
gave  to  the  new  fort  the  name  of  Fort  Wayne.  In  1814,  a 
new  fort  was  built  on  the  site  of  this  structure.  The  Ken- 
tucky volunteers  returned  to  Fort  Washington  and  were 
mustered  out  of  service.  Gen.  Wayne,  with  the  Federal 
troops,  marched  to  Greenville,  and  took  up  his  headquar- 
ters during  the  winter.  Here,  in  August,  1795,  after  several 
months  of  active  negotiation,  this  gallant  officer  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  general  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the  hostile 
tribes  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  This  treaty  opened  the 
way  for  the  flood  of  immigration  for  many  years,  and  ulti- 
mately made  the  States  and  Territories  now  constituting  the 
mighty  Northwest. 

Up  to  the  organization  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  there 
is  but  little  history  to  record  apart  from  those  events  con- 
nected with  military  affairs.  In  July,  1796,  as  before 
stated,  after  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Spain,  the  British  garrisons,  with  their  arms, 
artillery  and  stores,  were  withdrawn  from  the  posts  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
Ri^er,  and  a  detachment  of  American  troops,  consisting  of 
sixty-five  men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Moses  Porter, 
took  possession  of  the  evacuated  post  of  Detroit  in  the 
same  month. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1796,  Winthrop  Sargent  went  to 
Detroit  and  organized  the  county  of  Wayne,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Indiana  Territory  until  its  division  in  1805, 
when  the  Territory  of  Michigan  was  organized. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

By  this  important  struggle,  the  territory  of  the  present 
State  of  Michigan  was  but  little  affected,  the  posts  of  De- 
troit and  Mackinac  being  the  principal  points  whence  the 
British  operated  among  the  Indians  to  prejudice  them 
against  the  '^Americans,"  going  so  far  as  to  pay  a  reward 
for  scalps,  which  the  savages,  of  course,  hesitated  not  to 
take  from  defenseless  inhabitants.  The  expeditions  made 
by  the  Indians  for  this  purpose  were  even  supported  some- 
times by  the  regular  troops  and  local  militia.  One  of  these 
joint  expeditions,  commanded  by  Capt.  Byrd,  set  out  from 
Detroit  to  attack  Louisville,  Ky.  It  proceeded  in  boats  as 
far  as  it  could  ascend  the  Maumee,  and  thence  crossed  to 
the  Ohio  River,  on  which  stream  Ruddle's  Station  was  sit- 
uated, which  surrendered  at  once,  without  fighting,  under 
the  promise  of  being  protected  from  the  Indians;  but  this 
promise  was  broken  and  all  the  prisoners  massacred. 

Another  expedition  under  Gov.  Hamilton,  the  command- 
ant at  Detroit,  started  out  in  1778,   and  appeared  at  Vin- 
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cennes,  Ind,  with  a  force  of  thirty  regulars,  fifty  French 
volunteers  and  about  400  Indians.  At  this  forfc  the  garri- 
son consisted  of  only  Capt.  Helm  and  one  soldier  named 
Henry.  Seeing  the  troops  at  a  distance,  they  loaded  a  can- 
non, which  they  placed  in  the  open  gateway,  and  Capt. 
Helm  stood  by  the  cannon  with  a  lighted  match.  When 
Hamilton,  with  his  army,  approached  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, Helm  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ''Halt!"  This 
show  of  resistance  made  Hamilton  stop  and  demand  a  sur- 
render of  the  garrison.  "No  man,"  exclaimed  Helm,  with 
an  oath,  "  enters  here  until  I  know  the  terms."  Hamilton 
replied,  "You  shall  have  the  honor  of  war."  Helm  there- 
upon surrendered  the  fort,  and  the  whole  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  already  named,  marched  out  and  received 
the  customary  marks  of  respect  for  their  brave  defense. 
Hamilton  was  soon  after  made  to  surrender  this  place  to  Gen. 
Geo.  Eogers  Clarke,  one  of  the  ablest  American  defenders  in 
the  West.  The  British  soldiers  were  allowed  to  return  to  De- 
troit; but  their  commander,  who  was  known  to  have  been 
active  in  instigating  Indian  barbarities,  was  put  in  irons 
and  sent  to  Virginia  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  events  just  related  are  specimens  of  what  occurred 
at  and  in  connection  with  Detroit  from  the  close  of  Pon- 
tiac's  war  until  a  number  of  years  after  the  establishment 
of  American  Independence.     When  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Versailles,  in  1783,   the  British  on  the  frontier 
reduced  their  aggressive  policy  somewhat,  but  they  contin- 
ued to  occupy  the  lake  posts  until  1796,  on  the  claim  that 
the  lake  region  was  not  designed  to  be  included  in  the  treaty 
by  the  Commissioners,  probably  on  account  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  geography  of  the  region.     Meanwhile  the  Indians  ex- 
tensively organized  for  depredation  upon  the  Amp^ricans,  and 
continued  to  harass  them  at  every  point.     During  this  pe- 
riod, Alexander  McKenzie,  an  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, visited  Detroit,  painted  like  an  Indian,  and  said  that 
he  was  just  from  the  upper  lakes,  and  that  the  tribes  in  that 
region  were  all  in  arms  against  any  further  immigration  of 
Americans,  and  were  ready  to  attack  the  infant  settlements 
in  Ohio.     His  statement  had  the  desired  effect,  and,  encour- 
aged also  by  an  agent  from  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
Mississippi,    the  Indians    organized  a   great  confederacy 
against  the  United  States.      To  put  this  down.    Gen.  Har- 
mar  was  first  sent  out  by  the  Government  with  1,400  men; 
but  he  imprudently  divided  his  army,  and  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  defeated  by  a  body  of  Indians  under   "Little 
Turtle."     Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  next  sent  out,  with 
2,000  men,  and  he  suffered  a  like  fate.     Then  Gen.  Antho- 
ny Wayne  was  sent  West  with  a  still  larger  army,   and  on 
the  Maumee  he  gained  an  easy  victory  over  the  Indians, 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  British  post.    He  finally  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Greenville,  which  broke  up  the 
whole  confederacy.     The  British  soon  afterward  gave  up 
Detroit  and  Mackinac. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan, now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  was  im- 
proved or  altered  by  the  increase  of  settlements.     The  Ca- 


nadian French  continued  to  form  the  principal  part  of  its 
population.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  but  little 
known,  except  by  the  Indians  and  the  fur  traders.  The 
Indian  title  not  being  fully  extinguished,  no  lands  were 
brought  into  market,  and  consequently  the  settlements  in- 
creased but  slowly.  The  State  of  Michigan  at  this  time " 
constituted  simply  the  county  of  Wayne  in  the  Northwest 
Territory.  It  sent  one  representitive  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  Territory,  which  was  held  at  Chillicothe.  A  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  organized  for  the  county,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  whole  Territory  sometimes  met  at  Detroit. 
No  roads  had  as  yet  been  constructed  through  the  interior, 
nor  were  there  any  settlements  except  on  the  frontier.  The 
habits  of  the  people  were  essentially  military,  and  but  lit- 
tle attention  was  paid  to  agriculture  except  by  the  French 
peasantry.  A  representative  was  sent  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Northwest  Territory  at  Chillicothe  until 
1800,  when  Indiana  was  erected  into  a  separate  Territory. 
Two  years  later,  Michigan  was  annexed  to  Indiana  Terri- 
tory, but  in  1805  Michigan  separated,  and  William  Hull 
was  appointed  its  first  Governor. 

The  British  revived  the  old  prejudices  that  the  Ameri- 
cans intended  to  drive  the  Indians  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  latter,  under  the  lead  of  Tecumseh  and  his  brother 
Elkswatawa,  the  "prophet,"  organized  again  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  to  make  war  upon  the  Americans.  The  great 
idea  of  Tecumseh's  life  was  a  universal  confederacy  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  North  and  South  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
the  whites,  and  his  plan  was  to  surprise  them  at  all  their 
posts  throughout  the  country  and  capture  them  by  the  first 
assault.  At  this  time  the  entire  white  population  of  Mich- 
igan was  about  4,800,  four-fifths  of  whom  were  French  and 
the  remainder  Americans.  The  settlements  were  situated 
on  the  Rivers  Miami  and  Raisin,  on  the  Huron  of  Lake 
Erie,  on  the  Ecorse  Range,  and  Detroit  Rivers,  on  the  Hu- 
ron of  St.  Clair,  on  the  St.  Clair  River  and  Mackinac  Isl- 
and. Besides,  there  were  here  and  there  a  group  of  huts 
belonging  to  the  French  fur  traders.  The  villages  on  the 
Maumee,  the  Raisin,  and  the  Huron  of  Lake  Erie  contained 
a  population  of  about  1,300;  the  settlements  at  Detroit  and 
northward  had  about  2,200;  Mackinac  about  1,000.  De- 
troit was  garrisoned  by  ninety-four  men  and  Mackinac  by 
seventy-nine. 

hull's  suerender. 
Now  we  have  to  record  an  unexplained  mystery,  which 
no  historian  of  Michigan  can  omit,  namely,  the  surrender 
of  Detroit  to  the  British  by  Gen.  Hull,  when  his  forces 
were  not  in  action  and  were  far  more  powerful  than  the 
enemy.  He  was  either  a  coward  or  a  traitor,  or  both.  The 
commander  of  the  British  forces,  Gen.  Brock,  triumphantly 
took  possession  of  the  fort,  left  a  small  garrison  under  Col. 
Proctor,  and  returned  to  the  seat  of  his  government.  In 
twelve  days,  he  had  moved  with  a  small  army  250  miles 
against  the  enemy,  effected  the  surrender  of  a  strtmg  fort 
and  well-equipped  army  of  2,300  effective  men,  and  one  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States.     Hull  and  the  regular 
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troops  were  taken  to  Montreal,  and  the  militia  were  sent  to 
their  homes. 

In  the  capitulation,  Gen.  Hull  also  surrendered  Fort 
Dearborn,  at  Chicago,  commanding  Capt.  Heald  of  that 
place  to  evacuate  and  retreat  to  Forfc  Wayne.  In  obedience 
to  this  order,  the  Captain  started  from  the  fort  with  his 
forces;  but  no  sooner  were  they  outside  the  walls  than  they 
were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians,  who  took  them 
prisoners  and  then  proceeded  to  massacre  them,  killing 
thirty- eight  out  of  the  sixty-six  soldiers^  even  some  of  the 
women  and  children,  two  of  the  former  and  twelve  of  the 
latter.  Capt.  Wells,  a  white  man,  who  had  been  brought  up 
among  the  Indians,  but  espoused  the  white  man's  cause, 
was  killed  in  the  massacre. 

January  3,  1814,  Gen.  Hull  appeared  before  a  court 
martial  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  Gen.  Dearborn  was  Presi- 
dent. The  accused  made  no  objection  to  the  constitution 
and  jurisdiction  of  this  courfc;  its  sessions  were  protracted, 
and  every  facility  was  given  the  accused  to  make  his  defense. 
The  three  charges  against  him  were  treason,  cowardice  and 
neglect  of  duty.  Hull  was  finally  acquitted  of  the  high 
crime  of  treason,  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  other 
charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot;  but,  by  reason  of  his 
services  in  the  Eevolution,  and  his  advanced  age,  the  court 
recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  President,  who  ap- 
proved the  sentence  and  dismissed  Hull  from  the  service. 
The  accused  wrote  a  long  defense,  in  which  he  enumerates 
many  things  too  tedious  to  relate  here. 

Even  before  he  was  sent  to  Detroit,  he  was  rather  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  British 
of  Canada;  and,  besides,  he  had  been  kindly  treated  by 
British  officers,  who  helped  him  across  the  frontier.  Again, 
the  General  Government  was  unreasonably  slow  to  inform 
the  General  of  the  declaration  of  war  which  had  been  made 
against  Great  Britain,  and  very  slow  to  forward  troops  and 
supplies.  Many  things  can  be  said  on  both  sides;  but  his- 
torians generally  approve  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  his 
case,  as  well  us  the  executive  clemencv  of  the  President. 


PEEKY  S  VICTORY. 


The  lake  communication  of  Michigan  with  the  East, 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British  since  Hull's  sur- 
render, was  cut  off  by  Commodore  Perry,  who  obtained  a 
signal  naval  victory  over  the  British  on  Lake  Erie  Septem- 
ber 10,  1813.  The  Commodore  put  his  fleet  at  Erie,  Penn., 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  would  not  permit  the  vessels  to  pass  out  with  their 
armament  on  board.  For  some  time  after  the  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail,  the  British  Commodore  continued  to  hover 
off  the  harbor,  well  knowing  it  must  either  remain  there  in- 
active or  venture  out  with  almost  a  certainty  of  defeat. 
During  this  blockade.  Commodore  Perry  had  no  alternative 
but  to  ride  at  anchor  at  Erie;  but  early  in  September,  the 
enemy  relaxed  his  vigilance  and  withdrew  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake.  Perry  then  slipped  out  beyond  the  bar  and 
fitted  his  vessels  for  action.     The  British  fleet  opposed  to 


Commodore  Perry  consisted  of  the  ships  Detroit,  carrying 
nineteen  guns;  the  Queen  Charlotte,  seventeen  guns;  the 
schooner  Lady  Prevost,  thirteen  guns;  the  brig  Hunter,  ten 
guns;  the  sloop  Little  Belt,  three  guns;  and  the  schooner 
Chippewa,  one  gun  and  two  swivels;  and  this  fleet  was 
commanded  by  a  veteran  officer  of  tried  skilJ  and  valor. 

At  sunrise,  September  10,  while  at  anchor  in  Put-in - 
Bay,  the  Commodore  espied  the  enemy  toward  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  he  immediately  sailed  up  and  commenced  ac- 
tion. His  flag  vessel,  the  Lawrence,  was  engaged  with  the 
full  force  of  the  enemy  for  nearly  two  hours  before  the 
wind  permitted  the  other  vessels  to  come  in  proper  position 
to  help.  The  crew  of  this  vessel  continued  to  fight  until 
every  one  of  them  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  all  the  rig- 
ging torn  to  pieces  and  every  gun  dismantled.  Now  comes 
the  daring  feat  of  the  engagement  which  makes  Perry  a 
hero.  He  caused  his  boat  to  be  lowered,  in  which  he  rowed 
to  the  Niagara  amid  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  raging 
around  him.  This  vessel  he  sailed  through  the  enemy's 
fleet  with  swelling  breeze,  pouring  in  her  broadsides  upon 
their  ships  and  forcing  them  to  surrender  in  rapid  success- 
ion, until  all  were  taken.  The  smaller  vessels  of  his  fleet 
helped  in  this  action,  among  which  was  one  commanded  by 
the  brave  and  faithful  Capt.  Elliott.  This  victory  was  one 
of  the  most  decisive  in  all  the  annals  of  American  history. 
It  opened  the  lake  to  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  who  had 
been  operating  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  who  now  crossed 
with  his  army  to  Canada,  where  he  had  a  short  campaign, 
terminated  by  the  battle  of  the  Moravian  Towns,  by  which 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  Northwestern  frontier.  A 
detachment  of  his  army  occupied  Detroit  September  20, 
1813,  and,  October  18,  an  armistice  was  concluded  with  the 
Indians,  thus  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  Territory  of 
Mir.higan.  Soon  afterward,  Gen.  Harrison  left  Gen.  Cass 
in  command  at  Detroit,  and  moved  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army  down  to  the  Niagara  frontier. 

Perry's  brilliant  success  gave  to  the  Americans  the  un- 
controlled command  of  the  lake,  and,  September  23,  their 
fleet  landed  1,200  men  near  Maiden.  Col.  Proctor,  how- 
ever, had  previously  evacuated  that  post,  after  setting  fire 
to  the  fort  and  public  storehouses.  Commodore  Perry,  in 
the  meantime,  passed  up  to  Detroit  with  the  Ariel,  to  as- 
sist in  the  occupation  of  that  town,  while  Capt.  Elliott,  with 
the  Lady  Prevost,  the  Scorpion  and  the  Tigress,  advanced 
into  Lake  St.  Clair  to  intercept  the  enemy's  stores.  Thus 
Gen.  Harrison,  on  his  arrival  at  Detroit  and  Maiden,  found 
both  places  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  was  met  by  the 
Canadians  asking  for  his  protection.  Tecumseh  proposed 
to  the  British  commander  that  they  should  hazard  an  en- 
gagement at  Maiden;  but  the  latter  foresaw  that  he  should 
be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  American  fleet  in  that  position, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  march  to  the  Moravian  towns  upon 
the  Thames,  near  St.  Clair  Lake,  above  Detroit,  and  there 
try  the  chance  of  a  battle.  His  force  at  this  time  consisted 
of  about  900  regular  troops,  and  1, 500  Indians,  commanded 
by  Tecumseh.     The  American  army  amounted  to  about  2,- 
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700  men,  of  whom  120  were  regulars,  a  considerable  num 
ber  of  militia,  about  thirty  Indians,  and  the  remainder 
Kentucky  riflemen,  well  mounted,  and  mainly  young  men, 
full  of  ardor,  and  burning  with  a  desire  to  avenge  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Eiver  Raisin. 
During  the  following  winter,  there  were  no  military  move- 
ments, except  an  incursion  into  the  interior  of  the  upper 
province,  by  Maj.  Holmes,  who  was  attacked  near  Stony 
Creek,  and  maintained  his  ground  with  bravery. 

CLOSE    OF    THE    WAK. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  was  now  (November,  181 B), 
practically  closed,  so  far  as  the  Northwest  was  concerned  ; 
the  post  at  Mackinac  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, but  active  steps  were  taken  to  dispossess  the  English  of 
this  point  and  drive  them  wholly  from  the  domain  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  effort  to  start  an  expedition 
failed;  but  in  the  summer  of  1814,  a  well-equipped  force 
of  two  sloops  of  war,  several  schooners  and  750  land 
militia,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  St.  Clair  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Croghan,  started  for  the  north.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  the  advice  of  experienced  men,  the  commanders 
concluded  to  visit  St.  Joseph  first,  and  the  British,  of  Mack- 
inac, heard  of  their  coming  and  prepared  themselves.  The 
consequence  was  a  failure  to  take  the  place.  Maj.  Holmes 
was  killed,  and  the  Winnebago  Indians,  from  Green  Bay, 
allies  of  the  British,  actually  cut  out  the  hearts  and  livers 
of  the  American  slain,  and  cooked  and  ate  them !  Commo- 
dore St.  Clair  afterward  made  some  arrangements  to  starve 
out  the  post,  but  his  vessels  were  captured,  and  the  British 
then  remained  secure  in  the  possession  of  the  place  until 
the  treaty  of  peace  the  following  winter. 

The  war  with  England  formally  closed  on  December  24, 
1814,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent.  The 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  required  the  United  States  to 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  all  tribes  or  nations  of  In- 
dians with  whom  they  had  been  at  war;  to  restore  to  such 
tribes  or  nationc*  respectively  all^he  rights  and  possessions 
to  which  they  were  entitled  in  1811,  before  the  war,  on 
condition  that  such  Indians  should  agree  to  desist  from  all 
hostilities  against  the  United  States.  But  in  February, 
just  before  the  treaty  was  sanctioned  by  our  Government, 
there  were  signs  of  Indians  accumulating  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  a  cautionary  order  was  therefore  issued  to  have 
all  the  white  forces  in  readiness  for  an  attack  by  the  In- 
dians, but  the  attack  was  not  made.  During  the  ensuing 
summer  and  fall,  the  United  States  Government  acquainted 
the  Indians  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  entered 
into  subordinate  treaties  of  peace  with  the  principal  tribes. 
Just  before  the  treaty  of  Spring  Wells  (near  Detroit)  was 
signed,  the  Shawuee  Prophet  retired  to  Canada,  declaring 
his  resolution  to  abide  by  any  treaty  which  the  chiefs  might 
sign.  Some  time  afterward,  he  returned  to  the  Shawnee 
settlement  in  Ohio,  and  lastly  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  died  in  1834.  The  British  Government 
allowed  him  a  pension  from  1813  until  his  death. 


THE    TECUMSEH    WAR. 

If  one  should  inquire  who  has  been  the  greatest  Indian, 
the  most  noted,  the  ''  principal  Indian"  in  North  America 
since  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
answer,  Tecumseh.  For  all  those  qualities  that  elevate  a 
man  far  above  his  race;  for  talent,  tact,  skill  and  bravery 
as  a  warrior;  for  high-minded,  honorable  and  chivalrous 
bearing  as  a  man:  in  a  word,  for  all  those  elements  of 
greatness  which  place  him  a  long  way  above  his  fellows  in 
savage  life,  the  name  and  fame  of  Tecumseh  will  go  down 
to  posterity  in  the  West  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  aborigines  of  this  continent  ~  as  one  who  had  no  equal 
among  the  tribes  that  dwelt  in  the  country  drained  by 
the  Mississippi.  Born  to  command  himself,  he  used  all  the 
appliances  that  would  stimulate  the  courage  and  nerve  the 
valor  of  his  followers.  Always  in  the  front  rank  of  battle, 
his  followers  blindly  followed  his  lead,  and  as  his  war-cry 
rang  clear  above  the  din  and  noise  of  the  battle-field,  the 
Shawnee  warriors,  as  they  rushed  on  to  victory  or  the  grave, 
rallied  around  him,  worthy  followers  of  the  most  gallant 
commander  that  ever  entered  the  list  in  defense  of  his  altar 
or  his  home. 

The  tribe  to  which  Tecumseh,  or  Tecumtha,  as  some 
write  it,  belonged,  was  the  Shawnee,  or  Shawanee.  The 
tradition  of  the  nation  held  that  they  originally  came  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  that  they  wended  their  way  up  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  settled  at  or  near  the  present 
site  of  Shawneetown,  111.,  whence  they  removed  to  the 
Upper  Wabash.  In  the  latter  place,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
found  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  known  as 
the  "bravest  of  the  brave."  This  tribe  has  uniformly  been 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  white  man,  and  in  every  contest 
with  our  people  exhibited  a  degree  of  skill  and  strategy 
that  should  characterize  the  most  dangerous  foe.  Tecum- 
seh's  notoriety  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  mutu- 
ally served  to  establish  and  strengthen  each  other.  While 
the  Prophet  had  unlimited  power,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
he  distributed  his  greatness  in  all  the  departments  of  In- 
dian life  with  a  kind  of  fanaticism  that  magnetically 
aroused  the  religious  and  superstitous  passions,  not  only  of 
his  own  followers,  but  also  of  all  the  tribes  in  this  part  of 
the  country;  but  Tecumseh  concentrated  his  greatness  upon 
the  more  practical  and  business  affairs  of  military  conquest. 
It  is  doubted  whether  he  was  really  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  pretensions  of  his  fanatic  brother;  if  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  pretentious  feature  of  them  he  had  the  shrewdness 
to  keep  his  unbelief  to  himself,  knowing  that  religious 
fanaticism  was  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  to  reckless 
bravery. 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  it 
was  Tecumseh' s  uppermost  desire  of  life  to  confederate  all 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  country  against  the  whites,  to 
maintain  their  choice  hunting-grounds.  All  his  public 
policy  converged  toward  this  single  end.  In  his  vast  scheme 
he  comprised  even  all  the  Indians  in  the  Gulf  country  —all 
in  America  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.     He  held, 
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as  a  subordinate  principle,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  given 
the  Indian  race  all  these  hunting-grounds  to  keep  in  com- 
mon, and  that  no  Indian  or  tribe  could  cede  any  portion  of 
the  land  to  the  whites  without  consent  of  all  the  tribes. 
Hence,  in  all  his  councils  with  the  whites  he  ever  main- 
tained that  the  treaties  were  null  and  void. 

When  he  met  Harrison  at  Yincennes  in  council  the  last 
time,  and  as  he  was  invited  by  the  Greneral  to  take  a  seat 
with  him  on  the  platform,  he  hesitated;  Harrison  insisted, 
saying  that  it  was  the  "  wish  of  their  Great  Father,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  should  do  so." 
The  chief  paused  a  moment,  raised  his  tall  and  command- 
ing form  to  its  greatest  height,  surveyed  the  troops  and 
crowd  around  him,  iis^d  his  keen  eyes  upon  Gov.  Harrison, 
and  then  turning  them  to  the  sky  above,  and  pointing  toward 
heaven  with  his  sinewy  arm  in  a  manner  indicative  of  su- 
preme contempt  for  the  paternity  assigned  him,  said  in 
clarion  tones:  '^Mj  Father?  The  sun  is  my  father,  thw 
earth  is  my  mother,  and  on  her  bosom  I  will  recline."  He 
then  stretched  himself  with  his  warriors  on  the  green 
sward.  The  effect  was  electrical,  and  for  some  moments 
there  was  perfect  silence. 

The  Governor  then,  through  an  interpreter,  told  him 
that  he  understood  that  he  had  some  complaints  to  make 
and  redress  to  ask,  etc. ,  and  that  he  wished  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  make  restitution  whenever  it  might  be  de- 
cided it  should  be  done.  As  soon  as  the  Governor  was 
through  with  this  introductory  speech,  the  stately  warrior 
arose,  tall,  athletic,  manly,  dignified  and  graceful,  and, 
with  a  voice  at  first  low,  but  distinct  and  musical,  com- 
menced a  reply.  As  he  warmed  up  with  his  subject,  his 
clear  tones  might  be  heard,  as  if  "  trumpet-tongued,"  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  assembly— the  most  perfect  si- 
lence prevailed,  except  when  his  warriors  gave  their  gut- 
tural assent  to  some  eloquent  recital  of  the  red  man's  wrong 
and  the  white  man's  injustice.  Tecumseh  recited  the 
wrongs  which  his  race  had  suffered  from  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians  to  the  present;  said  he 
did  not  know  how  he  could  ever  again  be  the  friend  of  the 
white  man;  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  to  the  Indian 
all  the  land  from  the  Miami  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Ohio,  as  a  common  property  to  all  the  tribes 
in  these  borders,  and  that  the  land  could  not  and  should 
not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  all;  that  all  the  tribes 
on  the  continent  formed  but  one  nation;  that  if  the  United 
States  would  not  give  up  the  lands  they  had  bought  of  the 
Miamis  and  the  other  tribes,  those  united  with  him  were 
determined  to  annihilate  those  tribes;  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  have  no  more  chiefs,  but  in  future  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  warriors;  that  unless  the  whites  ceased  their 
encroachments  upon  Indian  lands,  the  fate  of  the  Indians 
was  sealed;  they  had  been  driven  from  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  across  the  Alleghanies,  and  their  possessions  on 
the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois  were  now  to  be  taken  from 
them;  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  not  have  ground 
enough  to  bury  their  warriors  on  this  side  of  the  "  Father  of 


Waters;"  that  all  would  perish,  all  their  possessions  taken 
from  them  by  fraud  or  force,  unless  they  stopped  the  prog- 
ress of  the  white  man  westward;  that  it  must  be  a  war  of 
races  in  which  one  or  the  other  must  perish;  that  their 
tribes  had  been  driven  toward  the  setting  sun  like  a  gallop- 
ing horse  (ne-kat-a-kush-e-ka-top-o-tin-to). 

The  Shawnee  language,  in  which  this  most  eminent  In- 
dian stateman  spoke,  excelled  all  other  aboriginal  tongues 
in  its  musical  articulation;  and  the  effect  of  Tecamseh's 
oratory  on  this  occasion  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Gov.  Harrison,  although  as  brave  a  soldier  and 
General  as  any  American,  was  overcome  by  his  speech.  He 
well  knew  Tecumseh's  power  and  influence  among  all  the 
tribes,  knew  his  bravery,  courage  and  determination,  and 
knew  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  When  Tecumseh  was 
done  speaking,  there  was  a  stillness  throughout  the  assem- 
bly which  was  really  painful;  not  a  whisper  was  heard,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  from  the  speaker  toward  Gov.  Harri- 
son, who,  after  a  few  moments,  came  to  himself,  and  recol- 
lecting many  of  the  absurd  statements  of  the  great  Indian 
orator,  began  a  reply  which  was  more  logical,  if  not  so  elo- 
quent. The  Shawnees  were  attentive  until  Harrison's  in- 
terpreter began  to  translate  his  speech  to  the  Miamis  and 
Pottawatomies,  when  Tecumseh  and  hiS  warriors  sprang  to 
their  feet,  brandishing  their  war -clubs  and  tomahawks. 
'*Tell  him,"  said  Tecumseh,  addressing  the  interpreter  in 
Shawnee,  "he  lies."  The  interpreter  undertook  to  convey 
this  message  to  the  Governor  in  smoother  language,  but 
Tecumseh  noticed  the  effort  and  remonstrated,  *^No,  no; 
tell  him  he  lies. "  The  warriors  began  to  grow  more  excit- 
ed, when  Secretary  Gibson  ordered  the  American  troops  in 
arms  to  advance.  This  allayed  the  rising  storm,  and  as 
soon  as  Tecumseh's  "He  lies"  was  literally  interpreted  to 
the  Governor,  the  latter  told  the  interpreter  to  tell  Tecum- 
seh he  would  hold  no  further  council  with  him. 

Thus  the  assembly  was  broken  up,  and  one  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  exciting  scene.  It  would  constitute  the  fin- 
est subject  for  a  historical  painting  to  adorn  the  rotunda  of 
the  capitol.  The  next  day  Tecumseh  requested  another 
interview  with  the  Governor,  which  was  granted  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  make  an  apology  to  the  Governor  for 
his  language  the  day  before.  This  he  made  through  the 
interpreter.  Measures  for  defense  and  protection  were 
taken,  however,  lest  there  should  be  another  outbreak.  Two 
companies  of  militia  were  ordered  from  the  country,  and 
the  one  in  town  added  to  them,  while  the  Governor  and  his 
friends  went  into  council  fully  armed  and  prepared  for  any 
contingency.  On  this  occasion  the  conduct  of  Tecumseh 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  day  before.  Firm 
and  intrepid,  showing  not  the  slightest  fear  or  alarm,  sur- 
rounded with  a  military  force  four  times  his  own,  he  pre- 
served the  utmost  composure  and  equanimity.  None  would 
have  siipposed  that  he  had  been  the  principal  actor  in  the 
thrilling  scene  of  the  previous  day.  .  He  claimed  that  half 
the  Americans  were  in  sympathy  with  him.  He  also  said 
that  whites  had  informed  him  that  Gov.  Harrison  had  pur- 
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chased  lands  from  the  IndiaDs  without  any  authority  from 
the  Government;  that  he.  Harrison,  had  but  two  years  more 
to  remain  in  office,  and  that  if  he,  Tecumseh,  could  prevail 
upon  the  Indians  who  sold  the  lands  not  to  receive  their 
annuities  for  that  time,  and  the  present  Governor  displaced 
by  a  good  man  as  his  successor,  the  latter  would  restore  to 
the  Indians  all  the  lands  purchased  from  them.  The  Wy- 
andots,  Kickapoos,  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Winneba- 
goes,  through  their  respective  spokesmen,  declared  their 
adherence  to  the  great  Shawnee  warrior  and  statesman. 
Gov.  Harrison  then  told  them  that  he  would  send  Tecum- 
seh's  speech  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
turn the  answer  to  the  Indians  as  soon  as  it  was  received. 
Tecumseh  then  declared  that  he  and  his  allies  were  deter- 
mined that  the  old  boundary  line  should  continue;  and  that 
if  the  whites  crossed  it,  it  would  be  at  their  peril.  Gov. 
Harrison  replied  that  he  would  be  equally  plain  with  him 
and  state  that  the  President  would  never  allow  that  the 
lands  on  the  Wabash  were  the  property  of  any  other  tribes 
than  those  who  had  occupied  them  since  the  white  people 
first  came  to  America;  and  as  the  title  to  the  lands 
lately  purchased  was  derived  from  those  tribes  by  a  late 
purchase,  he  might  rest  assured  that  the  right  of  the  United 
States  would  be  supported  by  the  sword.  '^  So  be  it"  was 
the  stern  and  haughty  reply  of  the  Shawnee  chieftain,  as 
he  and  his  braves  took  leave  of  the  Governor  and  wended 
their  way  in  Indian  file  to  their  camping-ground.  Thus 
ended  the  last  conference  on  earth  by  the  chivalrous  Te- 
cumseh and  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  The 
bones  of  the  first  lie  bleaching  on  the  battle-field  of  the 
Thames,  and  those  of  the  last  in  a  mausoleum  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio;  each  struggled  for  the  mastery  of  his  race, 
and  each  no  doubt  was  equally  honest  and  patriotic-  in  his 
purposes.  The  weak  yielded  to  the  strong,  the  defenseless 
to  the  powerful/ and  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Shawnee  is 
all  occupied  by  his  enemy. 

Tecumseh,  with  fonr  of  his  braves,  immediately  emi 
barked  in  a  birch  canoe,  descended  the  Wabash,  and  went 
on  to  the  South  to  unite  the  tribes  of  that  countiy  in  a 
general  system  of  self-defense  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites.  His  emblem  was  a  disjointed  snake, 
with  the  motto,  "  Join  or  die!"  In  union  alone  was 
strength. 

Before  Tecumseh  left  the  Prophet's  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tippecanoe  Kiver,  on  his  excursion  to  the  South,  he 
had  a  definite  understanding  with  his  brother  and  the 
chieftains  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  Wabash  country  that 
they  should  preserve  perfect  peace  with  the  whites  until 
his  arrangements  were  completed  for  a  confederacy  of  the 
tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Mississippi 
Eiver;  but  it  seems  that  while  he  was  in  the  South  engaged 
in  his  work  of  uniting  the  tribes  of  that  country,  some  of 
the  Northern  tribes  showed  signs  of  fight,  and  precipitated 
Harrison  iito  that  campaign  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  and  the  total  rout  of  the  Indians.  Tecumseh, 
on  his  return  from  the  South,  learning  what  had  happened, 


was  overcome  with  chagrin,  disappointment  and  anger,  and 
accused  his  brother  of  duplicity  and  cowardice;  indeed,  it  is 
said  he  never  forgave  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.  A  short 
time  afterward,  on  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  he  joined  Proctor  at  Maiden  with  a  party  of  his 
warriors,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1813,  by  a  Mr.  Wheatly,  as  we  are  positively  in- 
formed by  A.  J.  James,  now  a  resident  of  La  Harpe  Town- 
ship, Hancock  Co.,  111.,  whose  father-in-law,  John  Pigman, 
of  Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  was  an  eye  witness.  Gen. 
Johnson  has  generally  had  the  credit  of  killing  Tecumseh. 

MASSACKE  AT  FOKT  DEARBORN. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Fort  .Dearborn  became  the 
theater  of  stirring  events.  The  garrison  consisted  of  fifty- 
four  men,  under  command  of  Capt.  Nathan  Heald,  assisted 
by  Lieut.  Helm  (son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Kinzie)  and  Ensign 
Eonan.  Dr.  Yoorhees  was  Surgeon.  The  only  residents 
at  the  post  at  that  time  were  the  wives  of  Capt.  Heald  and 
Lieut.  Helm  and  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  Mr.  Kinzie  and  his 
family,  and  a  few  Canadian  voyageurs  with  their  wives 
and  children.  The  soldiers  and  Mr.  Kinzie  were  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Pottawatomies  and  Winnebagoes, 
the  principal  tribes  around  them,  but  they  could  not  win 
them  from  their  attachment  to  the  British. 

One  evening  in  April,  1812,  Mr.  Kinzie  sat  playing  on 
his  violin,  and  his  children  were  dancing  to  the  music, 
when  Mrs.  Kinzie  came  rushing  into  the  house,  pale  with 
terror,  and  exclaiming:  "  The  Indians!  the  Indians!  " 
"  What  ?  Where  ?  "  eagerly  inquired  Mr.  Kinzie.  "  Up  at 
Lee's,  killing  and  scalping,"  answered  the  frightened 
mother,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  given,  was  attendino-  Mrs. 
Barnes  (just  confined),  living  not  far  off.  Mr.  Kinzie  and 
his  family  crossed  the  river  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort,  to 
which  place  Mrs.  Barnes  and  her  infant,  not  a  day  old,  were 
safely  conveyed.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  took  shelter 
in  the  fort.  This  alarm  was  caused  by  a  scalping  party  of 
Winnebagoes,  who  hovered  about  the  fort  several  days, 
when  they  disappeared,  and  for  several  weeks  the  inhabit- 
ants were  undisturbed. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1812,  Gen.  Hull,  at  Detroit,  sent 
orders  to  Capt.  Heald  to  evacuate  Fort  Dearborn,  and  to 
distribute  all  the  United  States  property  to  the  Indians  in 
the  neighborhood— a  most  insane  order.  The  Pottawato- 
mie chief  who  brought  the  dispatch  had  more  wisdom  than 
the  commanding  General  He  advised  Capt.  Heald  not  to 
make  the  distribution.  Said  he:  "Leave  the  fort  and 
stores  as  they  are,  and  let  the  Indians  make  distribution  for 
themselves;  and  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  business,  the 
white  people  may  escape  to  Fort  Wayne." 

Capt.  Heald  held  a  council  with  the  Indians  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  12th,  in  which  his  officers  refused  to  join, 
for  they  had  been  informed  that  treachery  was  designed — 
that  the  Indians  intended  to  marder  the  white  people  in 
the  council,  and  then  destroy  those  in  the  fort.  Capt. 
Heald,  however,  took  the  precaution  to  open  a  port-hole, 
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displaying  a  cannon  pointing  directly  upon  the  council, 
and  by  that  means  saved  his  life. 

Mr.  Kinzie,  who  knew  the  Indians  well,  begged  Capt. 
Heald  not  to  confide  in  their  promises,  nor  distribute  the 
arms  and  munitions  among  them,  for  it  would  only  put 
power  into  their  hands  to  destroy  the  whites.  Acting  upon 
this  advice,  Heald  resolved  to  withhold  the  munitions  of 
war;  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  after  the  distribution  of 
the  other  property  had  been  made,  the  powder,  ball,  and 
liquors  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  muskets  broken  up 
and  destroyed. 

Black  Partridge,  a  friendly  chief,  came  to  Capt.  Heald 
and  said:  "  Linden  birds  hav«  been  singing  in  my  ears 
to-day;  be  careful  on  the  march  you  are  going  to  take." 
On  that  dark  night,  vigilant  Indians  had  crept  near  the  fort 
and  discovered  the  destruction  of  their  promised  booty  go- 
ing on  within.  The  next  morning,  the  powder  was  seen 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  savages  were  ex- 
asperated, and  made  loud  complaints  and  threats. 

On  the  following  day,  when  preparations  were  making 
to  leave  the  fort,  and  all  the  inmates  were  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  impending  danger,  Capt.  Wells,  an  uncle  of 
Mrs.  Heald,  was  discovered  on  the  Indian  trail  among  the 
sand-hills  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  not  far  distant,  with 
a  band  of  mounted  Mi  amis,  of  whose  tribe  he  was  chief, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  famous  Miami  warrior,  Little 
Turtle.  When  news  of  Hull's  surrender  reached  Fort 
Wayne,  he  had  started  with  this  force  to  assist  Heald  in 
defending  Fort  Dearborn.  He  was  too  late.  Every  means 
for  its  defense  had  been  destroyed  the  night  before,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  leaving  the  fort  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th. 

It  was  a  warm,  bright  morning  in  the  middle  of  August. 
Indications  were  positive  that  the  savages  intended  to  mur- 
der the  white  people;  and  when  they  moved  out  of  the 
southern  gate  of  the  fort,  the  march  was  like  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. The  band,  feeling  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
struck  up  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

Capt.  Wells,  who  had  blackened  his  face  with  gunpow- 
der in  token  of  his  fate,  took  the  lead  with  his  band  of  Mi- 
amis,  followed  by  Capt.  Heald,  with  his  wife  by  his  side 
on  horseback.  Mr.  Kinzie  hoped  by  his  personal  influence 
to  avert  the  impending  blow,  and  therefore  accompanied 
them,  leaving  his  family  in  a  boat  in  charge  of  a  friendly 
Indian,  to  be  taken  to  his  trading  station  at  the  site  of 
Niles,  Mich.,  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

The  procession  moved  slowly  along  the  lake  shore  till 
they  reached  the  sand-hills  between  the  prairie  and  the 
beach,  when  the  Pottawatomie  escort,  under  tlie  leadership 
of  Blackbird,  filed  to  the  right,  placing  those  hills  between 
them  and  the  white  people.  Wells,  with  his  Miamis,  had 
kept  in  the  advance.  They  suddenly  came  rushing  back, 
Wells  exclaiming,  "  They  are  about  to  attack  us;  form  in- 
stantly." These  words  were  quickly  followed  by  a  storm 
of  bullets,  which  came  whistling  over  the  little  hills  which 
the  treacherous  savages  had  made  the  covert  for  their  mur- 


derous attack.  The  white  troops  charged  upon  the  Indians, 
drove  them  back  to  the  prairie,  and  then  the  battle  was 
waged  between  fifty-four  soldiers,  twelve  civilians  and  three 
or  four  women  (the  cowardly  Miamis  having  fled  at  the 
outset)  against  500  Indian  warriors.  The  white  people, 
hopeless,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Ensign  Ronan  wielded  his  weapon  vigorously,  even  after 
falling  upon  his  knees,  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Capt. 
Wells,  who  was  by  the  side  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Heald,  when 
the  conflict  began,  behaved  with  the  greatest  coolness  »and 
courage.  He  said  to  her,  "We  have  not  the  slightest  chance 
for  life.  We  must  part  to  meet  no  m<.)re  in  this  world. 
God  bless  you."  And  then  he  dashed  forward.  Seeing  a 
young  warrior,  painted  like  a  demon,  climb  into  a  wagon 
in  which  were  twelve  children,  and  tomahawk  them  all,  he 
cried  out,  unmindful  of  his  personal  danger,  "  If  that  is 
your  game,  butchering  women  and  children,  I  will  kill, 
too."  He  spurred  his  horse  toward  the  Indian  camp,  where 
they  had  left  their  squaws  and  papooses,  hotly  pursued  by 
swift- footed  young  warriors,  who  sent  bullets  whistling 
after  him.  One  of  these  killed  his  horse  and  wounded  him 
severely  in  the  leg.  With  a  yell,  the  young  braves  rushed 
to  make  him  their  prisoner  and  reserve  him  for  torture. 
He  resolved  not  to  be  made  a  captive,  and,  by  the  use  of 
the  most  provoking  epithets,  tried  to  induce  them  to  kill 
him  instantly.  He  called  a  fiery  young  chief  a  squaw, 
when  the  enraged  warrior  killed  Wells  instantly  with  his 
tomahawk,  jumped  upon  his  body,  cut  out  his  heart,  and 
ate  a  portion  of  the  warm  morsel  with  savage  delight! 

In  this  fearful  combat,  women  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
Mrs.  Heald  was  an  excellent  equestrian  and  an  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle.  She  fought  the  savages  bravely,  re- 
ceiving several  severe  wounds.  Though  faint  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  she  managed  to  keep  her  saddle.  A  savage  raised 
his  tomahawk  to  kill  her,  when  she  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  and  in  a  gentle  voice,  said,  in 
his  own  language,  "Surely  you  will  not  kill  a  squaw!  " 
The  arm  of  Ihe  savage  fell,  and  the  life  of  the  heroic  wo- 
man was  saved. 

Mrs.  Helm,  the  step-daughter  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  had  an 
encounter  with  a  stout  Indian,  who  attempted  to  tomahawk 
her.  Springing  to  one  side,  she  received  the  glancing 
blow  on  her  shoulder,  and  at  the  same  instant  seized  the 
savage  round  the  neck  with  her  arms  and  endeavored  to 
get  hold  of  his  scalping-knife,  which  hung  in  a  sheath  at 
his  breast.  While  she  was  thus  struggling,  she  was  dragged 
from  her  antagonist  by  another  powerful  Indian,  who  bore 
her,  in  spite  of  her  struggles,  to  ihe  margin  of  the  lake  and 
plunged  her  in.  To  her  astonishment,  she  was  held  by  him 
so  she  would  not  drown,  and  she  soon  perceived  she  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  friendly  Black  Partridge,  who  had  saved 
her  life. 

The  wife  of  Sergeant  Holt,  a  large'and  powerful  wo- 
man, behaved  as  bravely  as  an  Amazon.  She  rode  a  fine, 
high-spirited  horse,  which  the  Indians  coveted,  and  several 
of  them  attacked  her  with  the  butts  of  their  guns  for  the 
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purpose  of  dismounting  her;  but  she  used  the  sword  which 
she  had  snatched  from  her  disabled  husband  so  skillfully 
that  she  foiled  them;  and,  suddenly  wheeling  her  horse, 
she  dashed  over  the  prairie,  followed  by  the  savages,  shout- 
ing, "The  brave  woman!  the  brave  woman!  Don't  hurt 
her!"  They  finally  overtook  her,  and,  while  she  was  fight- 
ing them  in  front,  a  powerful  savage  came  up  behind  her, 
seized  her  by  the  neck  and  dragged  her  to  the  ground. 
Horse  and  woman  were  made  captives.  Mrs.  Holt  was  a 
long  time  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  but  was  afterward 
ransomed 

In  this  sharp  conflict,  two-thirds  of  the  white  people  were 
slain  and  wounded,  and  all  their  horses,  baggage  and  pro- 
visions were  lost.  Only  twenty-eight  straggling  men  now  re- 
mained to  fight  five  hundred  Indians,  rendered  furious  by 
the  sight  of  blood.  They  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
ranks  of  the  murderers  and  gaining  a  slight  eminence  on  the 
prairie  near  the  Oak  Woods.  The  Indians  did  not  pursue, 
but  gathered  on  their  flanks,  while  the  chiefs  held  a  con- 
sultation on  the  sand-hills,  and  showed  signs  of  willingness 
to  parley.  It  would  have  been  madness  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  to  renew  the  fight;  and  so  Oapt.  Heald  went  forward 
and  met  Blackbird  on  the  open  prairie,  where  terms  of  sur- 
render were  soon  agreed  upon.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
white  people  should  give  up  their  arms  to  Blackbird,  and 
that  the  survivors  should  become  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  ransoms  as  soon  as  practicable.  With  this  un- 
derstanding, captives  and  captors  started  for  the  Indian 
camp  near  the  fort,  to  which  Mrs.  Helm  had  been  taken, 
bleeding  and  suffering,  by  Black  Partridge,  and  had  met 
her  step-father  and  learned  that  her  husband  was  safe. 

A  new  scene  of  horror  was  now  opened  at  the  Indian 
camp.  The  wounded,  not  being  included  in  the  terms  of 
surrender  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
British  General,  Proctor,  having  offered  a  liberal  bounty 
for  American  scalps,  delivered  at  Maiden,  nearly  all  the 
wounded  men  were  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  price  of  the 
trophies  was  afterward  paid  by  the  British  Government. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 

The  excitement  which  this  war  caused  throughout  the 
settlements  of  Michigan  was  such  as  would  appear  incom- 
prehensible at  the  present  time. 

On  the  morning  of  May  10,  1832,  the  news  of  Black 
Hawk's  advance  reached  Col.  J.  D.  Davis'  camp  at  Plym- 
outh, and  was  carried  thence  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
by  a  dozen  busy  gossipers.  At  each  village,  the  number  of 
Indians  was  increased  by  these  faithful  couriers,  until  at 
length,  when  the  news  reached  the  north,  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  Black  Hawk  and  80,000  warriors  were  encamped 
at  that  moment  on  Pigeon  Prairie. 

The  men  liable  to  military  service  in  the  State  were 
called  out,  but,  on  learning  that  the  seat  of  war  was  several 
hundred  miles  west,  that  the  reports  were  entirely  exagger- 
ated, that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  scattered  or  slain — then, 
and  only  then,  did  the  white  warriors  return  to  their  homes. 


THE  TOLEDO  WAR. 

The  convention  to  form  a  State  constitution  met  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May,  1885,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  per- 
forming their  duties  and  adjourning  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  In  giving  their  boundaries,  they  made  the  south- 
ern the  same  as  recognized  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
as  understood  when  the  Territory  was  formed.  The  con- 
stitution framed  by  the  convention  was  submitted  to  the 
people  and  by  them  approved,  after  which  it  was  sent  to 
Congress  for  its  action,  not  doubting  but  Michigan  would 
be  admitted  as  a  State  as  soon  as  Congress  assembled. 

To  this  boundary  Ohio  entered  her  protest  by  her  dele- 
gation in  Congress,  and  by  her  State  Legislature  and  Exe- 
cutive, and  at  once  organized  her  civil  powers  through  and 
over  the  disputed  territory,  which  was  about  six  miles  wide 
on  the  Indiana  line,  and  eight  or  nine  miles  at  the  Mau- 
mee  Eiver.  Congress  rejected  the  application  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1886,  and  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  people  of 
the  Territory  July  25  of  the  same  year,  fixing  the  southern 
boundary  where  it  now  is,  and  in  consideration  therefor, 
the  following  grants  were  to  be  made: 

1.  Section  16  of  every  township  for  the  use  of  schools. 

2.  Seventy -two  sections  for  a  State  University. 
8.   Five  sections  to  build  a  State  Capitol. 

4.  Twelve  salt  springs,  with  six  sections  of  land  to  each, 
for  the  general  uses  of  the  Territory. 

5.  Five  per  cent  of  net  proceeds  of  public  lands,  when 
sold,  for  public  roads  and  canals. 

6.  Alteration  of  northern  boundaries  so  as  to  include 
the  Upper  Peninsula. 

While  this  question  of  boundary  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress, great  excitement  sprang  up  among  the  people  on 
both  sides — so  great,  indeed,  as  to  lead  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Toledo  war. 

To  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  ways,  and  methods  by 
which  the  first  pioneers  of  the  country  managed  questions 
affecting  their  local  interests,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
adopt,  in  these  pages,  the  story  of  each  participant,  and 
from  these  draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to  the  right.  Mich- 
igan says:  The  approaching  organization  of  the  State 
Government  invested  the  disputed  question  with  pressing 
importance,  and  hostilities  on  the  disputed  territory  soon 
became  active.  In  February,  1885,  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  passed  can  act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State 
over  the  territory  in  question,  organized  townships  and  di- 
rected them  to  elect  officers  in  April  following.  It  also  di 
rected  Gov.  Lucas  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  to  sur- 
vey and  re-mark  the  Harris  line,  and  named  April  1  as  the 
time  the  work  should  commence.  Gov.  Mason  anticipated 
this  action  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  making  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by 
a  heavy  fine,  or  by  imprisonment,  for  any  one  to  attempt 
to  exercise  any  official  functions,  or  to  accept  any  office 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  by  vir- 
tue of  any  authority  not  derived  from  said  Territory  or 
from  the  United  States.     Gov.  Mason  directed  Gen  Brown, 
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then  in  command  of  the  militia  of  the  Territory,  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  should  Ohio  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  her  Legislature.  On  the 
Slst  of  March,  Gov.  Lucas,  with  his  Commissioners,  and 
Gen.  Bell,  of  the  Ohio  militia,,  arrived  at  Perrysburg,  on 
their  v^ay  to  commence  the  survey  and  re-marking  of  the 
Harris  line.  Here  they  proceeded  to  muster  a  force  of  600 
volunteers,  who  were  organized  and  went  into  camp  at  Fort 
Miami  to  await  the  Governor's  orders. 

In  the  meantime,  Gov.  Mason,  with  Gen  Brown,  had 
raised  a  force  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  strong,  and 
were  in  possession  of  Toledo.  "When  Gov.  Lucas  observed 
the  determined  bearing  of  the  Michigan  braves,  and  took 
note  of  their  numbers,  he  found  it  convenient  to  content 
himself  for  a  time  "  with  watching  over  the  border."  Sf^v- 
eral  days  were  passed  in  this  exhilarating  employment,  and, 
just  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  something:  rash, 
two  Commissioners  arrived  from  Washington  on  a  mission 
of  peace.  They  remonstrated  with  Gov.  Lucas,  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  consequences  to  himself  and  State,  if  he 
attempted  to  gain  possession  by  force.  After  several  con- 
ferences with  both  Governors,  the  Commissioners  submit- 
ted the  following  propositions  for  their  consideration:  1st, 
That  the  Harris  line  should  be  run  and  re-marked,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  without  inter- 
ruption. 2d.  The  civil  elections  under  the  laws  of  Ohio 
having  taken  place  throughout  the  disputed  territory,  the 
people  therein  should  be  left  to  their  own  government, 
obeying  the  one  jurisdiction  or  the  other,  as  they  might 
prefer,  without  molestation  from  either  side,  until  the  close 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Gov.  Lucas  accepted  the  proposition  et  once,  and  dis- 
banded his  forces,  regarding  the  proposition  as  coming 
from  the  President,  through  the  Commissioners,  and  under 
his  control.  Gov.  Mason,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to 
accede  to  the  arrangements,  declined  to  compromise  rights 
or  surrender  jurisdiction,  but  partially  disbanded  his  forces, 
holding  a  sufficient  number  in  readiness  to  meet  any  emer 
gency  that  might  arise.  G(jv.  Lucas  now  supposed  his  way 
clear,  and  that  he  should  re-mark  the  Harris  line  without 
molestation,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  the  Commissioners 
to  proceed  with  the  work. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Jackson  had  referred  the 
matter  to  Attorney  General  Butler,  as  to  his  authority  over 
the  contending  parties,  and  the  validity  of  the  act  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  and  the  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  un- 
der which  the  respective  parties  were  claiming  authority. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney  General  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  Michigan.  The  weak  point  in  Ohio's  claim  was  a 
violation  of  the  act  of  1805  creating  that  Territory,  and  in 
subsequent  acts  passed  for  her  government. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Gov.  Lucas  proceeded  to  run  the 
line,  commencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  disputed 
tract.  Gov.  Mason  and  Gen.  Brown  had  kept  a  watchful 
eye,  and  when  the  surveying  party  got  within  the  county  of 
Lucas,  the  Under  Sheriff  of  that  county,  armed  with  a  war- 


rant and  supported  by  a  posse,  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance and  succeeded  in  arresting  a  portion  of  the  party. 
The  rest,  including  the  Commissioners,  took  to  their  heels 
and  were  soon  beyond  the  disputed  territory.  Arriving  at 
Perry sburg,  they  reported  their  valor  and  escape  from  the 
overwhelming  attack  of  Gen.  Brown,  and  their  missing 
comrades  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  to  Gov.  Lucas,  he  in 
turn  reporting  to  the  President.  The  President  thereupon 
sent  a  copy  to  Gov.  Mason,  and  asked  for  a  statement  of 
facts  from  the  officers  engaged  in  the  transaction.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Under  Sheriff  made  a  very  amusing  report,  set- 
ting forth  the  fact  that  it  was  a  civil  process,  issued  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  that  under  it  he  had  arrested  nine 
pf^rsons,  without  bloodshed  or  trouble,  and  closing  with  the 
statement  that  the  Commissioners  had  made  very  good  time; 
that  they  had  reached  Perrysburg  with  nothing  more  ser- 
ious than  the  loss  of  their  hats  and  clothing,  like  Gov. 
Marcy's  breeches,  without  the  patch. 

This  summary  breaking- up  of  the  surveying  party 
created  intense  excitement  throughout  Ohio.  An  extra  ses 
sion  of  the  Legislature  was  called;  a  law  was  passed  against 
the  abduction  of  any  of  her  citizens,  making  it  a  penal 
offense  punishable  by  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
seven  years  in  the  penitentiary.  They  also  passed  an  act 
organizing  the  county  of  Lucas,  fixing  the  county  seat  at 
Toledo,  and  directing  the  court  for  the  county  to  be  held  at 
any  convenient  house  therein.  They  accepted  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  President's  Commissioners,  and  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $600,000  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect  over 
the  disputed  territory. 

It  was  evident  that  Ohio  was  aroused — that  her  State 
pride  had  been  wounded.  The  idea  that  the  young  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  with  her  stripling  Governor,  shoald 
successfully  defy  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  million  of 
inhabitants  and  her  aged  Governor,  was  one  that  the  peo- 
ple could  not  endure  with  patience  or  equanimity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  authorities  of  Michigan  were  ac- 
tive in  sustaining  their  authority  on  the  disputed  ground. 
Prosecutions  for  holding  office  under  Ohio  were  conducted 
with  great  vigor;  for  a  long  time,  the  people  of  Monroe 
County  were  kept  busy  in  assisting  the  Sheriff  in  executing 
his  processes  and  making  arrests  in  Toledo.  Suit  after  suit 
was  commenced,  and  each  was  the  breeder  of  a  score  of 
others.  The  officers  of  Ohio  made  feeble  attempts  to  retal- 
iate, but  were  generally  unsuccessful.  Sometimes  these 
arrests  were  attended  with  danger — always  with  great  diffi- 
culty. An  instance  is  related  of  Maj.  Stickney's  arrest, 
which  created  great  amusement  at  the  time.  He  an^l  his  fam- 
ily fought  valiantly,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  He 
was  requested  to  moant  a  horse,  but  flatly  refused.  He 
was  put  on  by  force,  but  he  would  not  sit  there.  Finally, 
two  men  were  detailed  to  walk  beside  him  and  hold  his 
legs,  while  a  third  led  the  horse.  After  making  half  the 
distance  in  this  way,  they  tied  his  legs  under  the  horse, 
and  thus  got  him  in  jail.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
his  son,  Two  Stickney.     A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  offi- 
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cer  was  stabbed  with  a  knife,  but  the^wound  did  not  prove 
dangerous,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was  the  only  blood 
shed  during  the  wiir.  The  officer  let  go  his  hold,  and 
Stickney  fled  to  Ohio.  He  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Monroe  County,  and  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  for  his  rendition,  but  the  Governor  refused 
to  give  him  up. 

On  one  occasion,  an  officer  attempted  to  arrest  a  man  in 
the  night.  The  man  had  but  a  moment's  warning,  and 
sought  safety  in  flight.  He  reached  the  Maumee  Kiver, 
threw  himself  on  a  saw-log,  and,  with  hands  and  feet,  pad- 
dled himself  in  safety  to  the  other  shore. 

A  very  pious  man  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
fled  to  the  woods,  where  he  lived  many  days  in  a  sugar 
shanty.  It  was  currently  reported,  and  generally  believed 
by  the  Ohio  partisans,  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  In 
his  behalf —that  "  robin  red- breasts  "  brought  him  his  daily 
food  and  drink.  The  belief  in  this  miracle  strengthened 
the  cause  of  Ohio  in  many  quarters  very  materially. 

The  report  of  the  stabbing  by  Two  Stickuey  and  the 
statement  that  Gov.  Lucas  was  protecting  him  made  great 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  President.  Both  sides  were 
becoming  more  importunate,  and,  after  investigating  the 
difficulties  fully,  he  recommended  to  Gov.  Mason  that  no 
obstruction  should  be  made  to  the  re-marking  of  the  Har- 
ris line,  that  all  prosecutions  under  the  Territorial  act  of 
February  should  be  discontinued,  and  no  others  commenced 
until  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This  recommendation 
had  no  efi'ect  on  Gov.  Mason.  Ho  was  determined  to  pro- 
tect his  Territory  and  her  jurisdiction  at  all  hazards. 
Prosecutions  went  on  as  before.  When  the  President  be- 
came aware  of  this,  he  superseded  Gov.  Mason  as  Secre- 
tary of  Michigan,  and  appointed  Charles  Shaler,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  his  successor.  He  also  advised  Gov.  Lucas  to 
refrain  from  any  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  pending  the 
action  of  Congress.  This  check  by  the  President  was  a 
great  blow  to  Gov.  Lucas.  The  eyes  of  the  country  were 
upon  him,  and  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  perform 
some  act  of  jurisdiction  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  having  backed  down.  A  happy  thought 
struck  him  at  an  opportune  moment.  The  Legislature  of 
Ohio  had  organized  a  county  and  ordered  court  to  be  held 
at  Toledo  on  the  7th  of  September.  To  hold  this  court  in 
the  face  and  eyes  of  the  military  force  of  Gov.  Mason  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  abstain  therefrom 
would  be  a  grand  achievement — an  act  of  jurisdiction 
greater  than  the  re-marking  of  the  Harris  line.  With  him 
this  was  the  thing  to  be  done,  and,  calling  to  his  aid  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  they  devised  a  plan,  and  it 
was  put  into  his  hands  to  manage.  He  called  out  a  regi- 
ment to  protect  the  Judges  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
The  Judges  met  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  September,  at  Mau- 
mee, a  few  miles  from  Toledo.  They  were  to  proceed  to 
Toledo  the  next  morning,  under  the  escort  that  had  been 
provided  for  them,  and  hold  court.  Some  time  during  the 
evening,  a  scout  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Colonel  of 


the  regiment  returned  from  Toledo  and  reported  that  1,200 
men,  uoder  command  of  Gen.  Brown,  were  in  Toledo, 
ready  to  demolish  court,  soldiers  and  all,  in  case  of  an  at- 
tempt to  open  it.  This  report  turned  out  to  be  false,  but 
it  immediately  subdued  all  the  valor  of  the  Judges,  as  well 
as  lihat  of  the  regiment  that  was  to  escort  them.  But  it 
would  not  do  to  back  out— the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  the 
State  must  be  maintained;  besides,  they  would  be  laughed 
at  if  they  did  not  hold  court.  But  the  Judges  hesitated  at 
undertaking  so  daring  an  exploit.  The  Colonel  of  the  reg- 
iment finally  came  to  the  Governor's  assistance.  He  up 
braided  the  Judges  for  their  cowardice  and  hesitation,  and 
proposed  to  take  the  honor  of  the  State  into  his  own  keep- 
ing. Stepping  in  front  of  his  regiment,  he  called  for  vol- 
unteers for  a  hazardous  undertaking.  A  few  brave  men 
answered  the  call.  The  trembling  Judges  placed  them- 
selves under  the  charge  of  this  "  forlorn  hope,"  and  at  3 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  September  7,  1835,  they 
sneaked  into  Toledo,  hunted  up  a  schoolhouse,  held  court 
about  two  minutes,  and  then  ran  for  dear  life  back  to  Mau- 
mee. Thus  did  the  State  of  Ohio  triumph  over  her  enemies. 
Thus  did  her  patriotic  sons  sustain  her  dignity.  Thus  did 
her  brave  soldiers  throw  themselves  into  the  imminent  and 
deadly  breach. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Gov.  Mason  and  Gen.  Brown 
were  surprised  and  chagrined.  They  had  an  ample  force 
within  reach  to  prevent  the  holding  of  a  court,  as  courts  are 
generally  held,  but  they  were  unacquainted  with  Ohio  legal 
practice,  and  did  not  look  for  midnight  tribunals,  held  in 
dark  schoolrooms  or  outhouses. 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  war.  A 
volume  might  be  written  relating  to  the  incidents  of  that 
bloodless  struggle  and  the  story  of  the  privations  endured 
by  the  citizen  soldiers — privations  which  were  relieved  by 
raids  on  hen-coops,  melon- patches  and  potato-fields.  The 
ludicrous  incidents,  the  hair- breadth  escapes,  by  field  and 
flood,  would  be  interesting  to  many,  but  space  forbids  more. 

Ohio  says:  This  fired  the  heart  of  the  young  Governor, 
Stevens  T.  Mason;  his  loyalty  and  zeal  would  not  brook 
such  an  insult.  The  militia  at  his  disposal  were  called 
early  into  requisition  early  in  the  spring  of  1835.  They 
were  first  put  upon  the  trail  of  the  Commissioners,  and  ac- 
tually routed  them  and  took  several  of  the  party  prisoners, 
on  the  line  some  ten  miles  east  of  Morenci.  These  they 
held  for  a  few  days,  then  discharged  some  on  parole  and 
others  on  bail,  to  answer  in  the  District  Court. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  A  majority  o£  those  living  on 
the  disputed  territory,  in  Monroe  County,  were  late  emi- 
grants from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  importance  to  them  of  being  a 
part  of  Ohio.  The  port  of  Toledo  was  just  opening  to  the 
traffic  of  the  lakes;  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  were 
ready  to  bring  in  the  Wabash  Canal,  provided  it  could  tap 
the  lake  on  Ohio's  soil;  and  besides,  Ohio  was  already 
quite  an  old  State,  and  would  be  able  to  develop  the  terri- 
tory much  quicker — that,  in  fact,  the  Territorial  interest 
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was  all  centered  at  Detroit,  and  Toledo,  if  it  remained  to 
Michigan,  would  only  be  a  dependency  paying  tribute. 

With  these  sentiments  prevailing,  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
was  induced  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the  State.  Procla- 
mation was  issued  giving  boundaries  to  towns  and  coun- 
ties, and  for  the  election  of  civil  officers.  The  elections 
were  held,  officers  were  chosen,  and  they  assumed  their 
duties.  The  militia  was  organized  and  commenced  drilling. 
In  short,  we  had  two  active  and  efficient  governments,  each 
striving  to  excel,  and.  as  may  be  naturally  inferred,  the 
relations  betsveen  them  were  not  of  a  very  friendly  charac- 
ter— the  one  acting  as  informers  to  Gov.  Mason,  the  others 
mostly  engaged  in  procuring  bail  to  be  relieved  from  ar- 
rests, preferring  to  have  their  transgressions  settled  by  the 
courts  of  the  country  to  an  open  and  violent  conflict  of 
arms. 

The .  Governor's  quick,  impulsive  nature  would  brook 
this  double  entendre  no  longer.  The  General  Government 
did  not  respond  to  his  call.  Ohio  would  not  stop  at  his 
bidding.  The  subjects  were  disloyal  and  refractory  in 
their  every  act.  Therefore,  it  became  him,  as  Governor,  to 
put  a  quietus  on  the  whole  difficulty.  Accordingly,  he 
called  out  the  militia  of  the  Territory,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  early  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  to  prevent  any  further  inroads  upon  the  ter- 
ritory in  dispute,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
a  Circuit  Court  in  Lucas  County,  which  had  just  been  or- 
ganized, with  Toledo  as  the  county  seat,  where  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  court  was  appointed  to  be  held. 

This  call  was  responded  to  readily  in  many  parts  of  the 
Territ.ory.  They  rendezvoused  in  Monroe  County,  and 
thence  marched  to  Tremainsville,  on  the  afternoon  before 
the  court  was  to  convene,  where  they  bivouacked  for  the  - 
night.  They  were  here  three  miles  out  from  the  objective 
point,  and  much  hard  work  was  to  be  done  in  a  very  short 
time  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  morrow,  for  an  army 
was  to  be  organized  out  of  the  material  presented.  Upon 
inspection,  it  was  found  that  some  had  muskets,  others  had 
clubs,  but  most  had  trusty  rifles.  These  were  assigned  to 
companies  and  battalions,  and,  in  the  morning,  marshaled 
for  inspection  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  were  by 
him  pronounced  "  au  fait,"  and  ordered  to  march  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflict. 

In  entering  the  city  they  actually  marched  by  the  door 
where  the  court  "  of  which  they  were  in  search  "  was  in 
full  operation,  without  knowing  it.  They  had  expected  to 
find  it  guarded  by  an  army  that  would  be  worthy  of  their 
steel.  But  where,  oh,  where  could  they  be?  They  certainly 
could  not  be  in  Toledo,  for  the  great  army  of  Michigan's 
Commander-in-Chief  covered  the  whole  city  and  some  of  its 
suburbs.  There  could  be  but  one  conclusion.  They  had 
of  course  hied  themselves  to  the  spot  whence  they  came, 
and  must  now  be  on  their  way  through  the  defiles  of  the 
black  swamp.  A  council  of  war  was  held;  the  surround- 
ings looked  dark;  they  had  come  for  blood,  and  without  it 
there  could  be  no  remission,  the  enemy  having  ignobly  fled 


the  field.  The  usages  of  war  would  therefore  make  their 
way  clear,  and  reprisals  would  be  in  order.  If  they  would 
not  let  the  issue  be  decided  by  force  of  arms,  they  could 
expect  nothing  less,  and  must  abide  by  these  rules,  which 
had  been  recognized  by  all  nations  from  time  immemorial. 
In  this  strait,  it  did  not  takfe  our  brave  commander  long  to 
decide.  His  forces  were  soon  marshaled,  formed  in  two 
battalions,  the  one  ordered  to  make  reprisals  on  the  cellars 
and  larders  of  the  inhabitants,  the  others  to  move  upon  the 
magazines  and  commissary  of  the  enemy,  that  a  wag  had 
informed  them  were  stored  in  a  barn  owned  by  Piatt  Card, 
known  as  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  rebellion,  and 
who  was  then  under  bonds  to  answer  for  what  he  had  here- 
tofore done  in  inciting  it. 

This  last  work  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  raw  recruits,  or 
committed  to  an  inferior  officer;  it  was  virtually  the  con- 
quering of  an  army,  and  then  who  knew  how  strongly  it 
was  guarded  within,  or  what  might  be  the  dangers  of  an 
approach  ?  That  the  work  might  be  quick  and  effectual,  it 
was  decided  that  our  brave  commander  should  lead  the  fray. 

In  reconnoitering  the  premises,  all  was  still ;  yet  there 
were  certain  holes  in  the  walls,  reminding  them  of  the  port- 
holes in  ancient  forts,  and  in  which  they  fancied  they  saw 
grim  messengers  of  death  staring  them  boldly  in  the  face. 
This  could  be  endured  no  longer;  the  order  was  quickly  given, 
and  a  broadside  was  poured  into  the  pine  siding  of  the  barn — 
a  thud,  a  groan,  followed  by  a  few  thumps,  and  all  was  still 
as  death.  Approaches  were  made  stealthily  and  cautiously 
until  they  reached  the  door,  which  obeyed  the  mandate  of 
the  hand  and  readily  swung  on  its  hinges.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  ouy  noble  commander  and  his  comrades  in  arms, 
they  found  they  had  captured  a  very  fine  horse,  as  the  warm 
blood  flowing  from  many  bullet-holes  attested.  They  had 
come  for  blood  -as  a  sacrifice  to  sprinkle  the  altar  of  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  country — and  who,  at  this  late 
day,  will  deny  that  they  found  it  ? 

Returning  to  headquarters,  it  was  found  that  the  other 
battalion  had  made  a  very  successful  raid,  especially  in  the 
line  of  Maj.  Stickney's  wine  cellar,  and  from  some  others 
that  gave  a  more  exhilarating  beverage,  sufficient  was  ob- 
tained with  which  to  soften  and  wash  down  the  hard  army 
biscuit,  of  which  it  may  be  inferred  their  knapsacks  con- 
tained an  ample  supply.  Night  approaching,  each  drew  his 
cloak  around  him  and  gave  himself  to  pleasant  dreams  over 
the  experiences  and  escapes  of  the  last  twelve  hours. 

On  the  following  morning,  an  order  was  issued  from  the 
Governor  disbanding  the  forces,  allowing  each  to  find  his 
way  home  as  best  he  could.  Thus  ended  the  great  Toledo 
war,  and  all  strife  on  the  disputed  tract 

Looking  at  this  question  at  a  later  day,  when  all  had 
become  calm  and  serene,  we  can  discover  little  occasion  for 
either  party  to  get  up  and  shake  themselves  like  young 
lions.  It  was  a  matter  that  belonged  entirely  to  Congress. 
If  they  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  let  Ohio,  in  her  bound- 
aries, embrace  territory  to  which  she  had  no  claim,  it  was 
her  duty,   and  justice  required  her,  to  correct  the   error. 
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That  it  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  National  Legislature 
to  allow  Ohio  to  assume  the  functions  and  duties  of  a  State, 
merely  from  her  enabling  act,  without  submitting  her  con- 
stitution for  inspection  and  approval,  none  will  doubt. 
That  the  Territorial  officers  were  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
in  their  action,  assuming  responsibilities  that  did  not  be- 
long to  them,  few  question.  That  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
whole  question  between  the  parties  has  resulted  to  the  ben- 
efit of  each,  and  especially  to  Michigan,  all  cheerfully  admit. 
In  this  war  many  of  the  old  settlers  participated.  Fort- 
unately, the  old  soldiers  of  the  State  lost  little  or  no  blood, 
and  all  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  in  peace. 

THE  PATRIOT  WAR. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  pioneers  of  Michigan,  and 
not  only  by  them,  but  by  all  others  of  that  time  along  the 
frontier  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that, 
during  the  winter  of  1837-88,  occurred  what  was  known  as 
the  "Patriot  War."  The  object  of  this  war  was  under^ 
stood  to  be  a  revolution  that  should  separate  the  British 
possessions  in  Canada  from  the  mother  country,  that  they 
might  erect  themselves  into  sovereign  and  independent 
States.  In  consequence  of  the  financial  crash  and  hard 
times  then  prevailing,  there  were  many  adventurous,  liberty- 
loving  persons  in  the  States  who  took  part  with  the  Pa- 
triots, as  well  as  great  numbers  who  sympathized  with  their 
objects.  The  vexation  that  grew  out  of  our  Revolutionary 
war  and  the  war  of  1812  toward  the  British  may  have 
slumbered,  but  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  took  but  little  to 
awaken  that  old  feeling.  It  was  revived  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  frontier,  and  was  not  confined  to  our  side 
only;  it  was  fully  reciprocated  by  our  loyal  neighbors.  At 
that  time,  as  it  may  be  now,  there  were  many  half -pay  En- 
glish military  officers  who  woald  have  hailed  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  England  as  a  godsend  to  them;  for 
in  that  event  they  would  be  restored  to  active  service  on 
full  pay,  and  stand  their  chances  for  promotion.  The  hos- 
tile feeling  had  reached  such  a  degree  of  intensity  that 
Gen.  Scott  was  ordered  to  the  frontier  with  troops.  The 
steamer  Carolina,  that  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  service  of 
the  Patriots,  was  captured  in  the  Niagara  Biver  by  the 
British  forces,  and  sent  over  the  falls,  and  it  was  supposed 
with  part  of  the  crew  on  board.  The  Patriots  had  at  that 
time  many  stanch  friends,  but  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  forced  our  citizens  to  be  mere  observers  of  what  was 
occurring  on  the  other  side.  In  upholding  international 
law,  there  was  not  a  truer  friend  to  the  United  States  than 
her  own  soldier,  Gen.  Hugh  Brady.  He  saw  justice  done 
to  the  troops  of  the  Patriots  and  British  alike. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

There  are  few  records  eztant  of  the  action  of  Michigan 
troops  in  the  Mexican  war.  That  many  went  there  and 
fought  well  are  points  conceded.  But  their  names  and 
country  of  nativity  are  hidden  away  in  United  States  ar- 
chives, where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them. 


The  soldiers  of  this  State  deserve  much  of  the  credit  of 
tlie  memorable  achievements  of  Company  K,  Third  Dra- 
goons, and  Companies  A,  E  and  G,  of  the  United  States 
Infantry.  The  former  two  of  these  companies,  recruited  in 
this  State,  were  reduced  to  one-third  their  original  num- 
ber. 

In  May,  1846,  the  Governor  was  notified  by  the  "War 
Department  of  the  United  States  to  enroll  a  regiment  of 
volunteers,  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  service  whenever 
demanded.  At  this  summons,  thirteen  independent  volun- 
teer companies,  eleven  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  at 
once  fell  into  line.  Of  the  infantry,  four  companies  were 
from  Detroit,  bearing  the  honored  names  of  Montgomery, 
La  Fayette,  Scott  and  Brady  upon  their  banners.  Of  the 
remainder,  Monroe  tendered  two,  Lenawee  Coanty  three, 
St.  Clair,  Berrien  and  Hillsdale  each  one,  and  Wayne 
County [^ an  additional  company.  Of  these  alone  the  veteran 
Bradys  were  accepted  and  ordered  into  service. 

In  addition  to  these,  ten  companies,  making  the  First 
Regiment  of  Michigan  Volunteers,  springing  from  various 
parts  of  the  State,  but  embodying,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
material  of  which  the  First  Volunteers  was  formed,  were 
not  called  for  until  October  following.  This  regiment  was 
soon  in  readiness  and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  United  States  troops  stationed  at  Mackinac,  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie  and  Fort  Gratiot  evacuated  these  posts  and 
went  en  route  to  the  front.  The  names  of  volunteers  from 
the  Upper  Peninsula  who  accompanied  the  First  Michigan 
Infantry  are^  not  forthcoming;  the  number,  however,  was 
limited — just  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region  at  that  time. 

THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. 

In  former  pages,  full  references  are  made  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  people  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  the  military 
affairs  known  as  the  war  of  1812,  the  Black  Hawk  war,  the 
Toledo  war  and  the  Mexican  campaign.  Here  let  us  deal 
with  this  part  of  the  State  during  that  eventful  period  in 
the  nation's  history  when  the  Republic  demanded  a  first 
sacrifice  from  the  newly  erected  States — that  period  when 
the  very  safety  of  the  glorious  heritage  bequeathed  by  the 
Fathers  as  a  rich  legacy  was  threatened  by  a  fate  worse  than 
death — a  life  under  laws  that  acknowledged  slavery,  a  civil 
defiance  of  the  first  implied  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Michigan  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  summons 
of  patriotism  and  register  herself  on  the  national  roll  of 
honor,  even  as  she  was  among  the  first  to  join  in  that  joy- 
ous hymn  which  greeted  the  Republic,  made  doubly  glor- 
ious within  a  century  by  the  dual  victory  which  snatched 
freedom  from  the  hands  of  tyranny  at  Yorktown  in  1781, 
and  won  the  precious  boon  for  the  colored  slave  in  1865. 
The  history  of  the  great  rebellion  comes  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  Revolutiou;  but  yet  the  former  is  entwined 
more  closely  with  the  newer  States  and  their  various  dis- 
tricts. For  this  reason,  it  seems  just  that,  as  the  work  of 
the  writer  proceeds,  he  should  pass  in  review  what  one  new 
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State  has  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  the  Union,  and 
make  special  reference  to  these  gallant  men  of  Northern 
Michigan,  who  left  their  homes  to  join  the  thousands  of  de- 
fenders from  the  State,  who  appeared  upon  the  field  to 
maintain  all  those  precious  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution; to  preserve  the  most  sublime  political  union  that 
ever  existed;  to  bind  still  closer  the  people  of  our  great 
States  together. 

In  April,  1861,  immediately  after  the  electric  wire 
flashed  the  tidings  of  war  into  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
of  the  United  States,  the  President's  call  for  volunteers  was 
made  known.  Then  hurrying  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  rushed  forward  to  respond;  but  amidst  the  volun- 
teers there  were  none  more  earnest,  more  enthusiastic,  than 
the  men  of  the  copper  and  iron  country.  Organization 
was  pressed  forward,  ranks  were  filled  up,  and,  when  the 
crisis  was  apparent,  few  divisions  of  the  State  surpassed 
this  in  the  celerity  of  military  movement,  or  in  the  quality 
of  private  soldiers  and  officers  sent  forth  to  the  field. 

In  this  history  of  Upper  Michigan  in  the  war  for  the 
Union,  each  regiment  comprising  any  telling  number  of 
her  citizens  claims  a  very  full  notice.  This  is  due  to  the 
people.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  history  of  that  important  period  more  familiar,  and  so 
the  writer  deems  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
deal  with  the  subject  as  extensively  as  the  plan  of  this 
work  will  permit.  In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  the 
history  of  company  organization  is  given,  which  is  followed 
by  regimental  sketches  and  personal  references  to  the  troops 
and  officers,  in  which  the  names  of  the  soldiers  of  this 
county  who  died  during  the  war,  or  survived  their  cam- 
paigns to  receive  honorable  discharge,  are  recorded.  To 
this  section  much  attention  has  been  given,  and  if  an  error 
should  appear,  it  must  be  credited  to  a  generally  accepted 
theory,  rather  than  to  a  want  of  attention  or  carelessness 
in  compilation. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  was  a  signal  for  the  uprising 
of  the  State.  The  news  of  the  calamity  was  flashed 
throughout  the  world  on  April  14,  1861,  and  early  the  next 
morning,  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  was  tele- 
graphed to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State.  The 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Blair,  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Mi'.higan,  was  given  to  the  public  April  16,  1861,  and  on 
the  same  day  every  man  within  the  State  was  prepared  to 
act  a  citizen's  part.  Notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  en- 
thusiasm, the  great  majority  of  the  people  retained  their 
equanimity,  with  the  result  of  beholding,  within  a  brief 
space  of  time,  every  section  of  Michigan  represented  by 
soldiers  prepared  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  in  defense  of 
cherished  institutions,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  human  liberty  to  all  classes  within  the  limits  of  the 
threatened  Union.  This,  their  zeal,  was  not  animated  by 
hostility  to  the  slaveholders  of  the  Southern  States,  but 
rather  by  a  fraternal  spirit,  akin  to  that  which  urges  the 
eldest  brother  to  correct  the  persistent  follies  of  his  jun- 
iors,' to  lead  them  from  criminal  ways  to  the  paths  of  fam- 


ily honor;  to  draw  them  far  away  from  all  that  was  cruel, 
diabolical  and  inhuman,  and  instruct  them  in  all  that  is 
gentle,  holy  and  sublime  in  the  Eepublic.  Many  of  the 
raw  troops  were  not  only  animated  by  a  patriotic  feeling, 
but  were  also  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  poet,  who,  in  his 
unconscious  republicanism,  said; 

"  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep 
And  tremble  while  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No!  dear  as  freedom  is— and,  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation,  prized  above  all  price — 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fnsten  them  on  him." 

Thus  animated,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  to  find 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  rush  forward  to  the 
aid  of  the  General  Government. 

MILITARY    STATISTICS    OF    THE    UPPER    PENINSULA,    1861-65. 

The  Assessor's  returns  of  September  10,  1862,  showing 
the  number  of  men  subject  to  draft,  and  the  number  ex- 
empt, together  with  the  number  returned  in  Jane,  1862, 
under  a  law  of  the  State,  are  as  follows: 

Mackinac  County  enrolled  in  June,  1862,  188;  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  223;  all  of  whom  were  subject  to  draft. 

There  was  no  surgeon  then  in  the  county,  and  these  fig- 
ures show  the  total  enrollment. 

Chippewa,  Delta,  Houghton,  including  Keweenaw, 
Marqaette,  Ontonagon  and  Schoolcraft  did  not  make  returns 
in  1862. 

The  number  of  men  enrolled  of  the  first  and  second 
classes,  in  the  counties  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  early  in 
1863  was  as  follows:  Marquette  and  Schoolcraft,  611; 
Chippewa,  170;  Houghton,  762;  Keweenaw,  1,158;  Onton- 
agon, 842;  and  Menominee,  146. 

In  1864,  from  January  1  to  October  81,  Chippewa 
County  furnished  four  volunteers  for  three  years'  service 
and  one  forgone  year;  Delta,  seven  for  one  year  and  twelve 
for  three  years;  Houghton,  150  for  three  years ;  Keweenaw, 
eighteen  for  three  years;  Marquette,  seventy -one  for  three 
years ;  Mackinac,  four  for  one  year  and  thirty-two  for  three 
years;  Menominee,  nineteen  for  three  years;  Ontonagon, 
sixty-two  for  three  years. 

The  number  of  men  raised  for  military  service,  in  each 
county  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  from  November  1,  1864,  to 
the  suspension  of  recruiting,  April  14,  1865,  together  with 
the  number  raised  previously  from  September  19,  1863,  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  was  as  follows: 

Chippewa,  five;  Delta,  twenty-four;  Houghton,  150; 
Keweenaw,  twenty;  Marquette  and  Schoolcraft  Counties, 
seventy-two;  Menominee,  nineteen;  Mackinac,  forty-seven; 
and  Ontonagon,  sixty-two. 

The  total  number  of  men  credited  to  each  county  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  is  as  follows: 

Chippewa,  twenty-one;  Delta,  twenty-four;  Houghton, 
460;   Keweenaw,  119;    Menominee,  nineteen ;    Marquette 
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and  Schoolcraft,  265,  Mackinac,  forty  seven;  and  Ontona 
gon,  254. 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  ^soldiers  from  Marquette 
County  who  fell  on  the  field,  died  of  wounds  or  of  disease: 

Henry  Phinney,  died  at  Malvern  Hill  July  1,  1862. 

Fred  Alwer,  died  at  Malvern  Hill  July  1,  1862. 

Samuel  P.  Stewart,  died  at  Gaines'  Hill  June  27,  1862. 

John  Boylan,  died  at  Gaines'  Hill  June  27,  1862. 

John  Mason,  died  at  Gaines'  Hill  June  27,  1862. 

John  Cameron,  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  August  27,  1862. 

Toby  Bovine,  died  at  Bull  Run,  Ya.,  August  29,  1862. 

John  Shule,  died  at  Bull  Run,  Ya.,  August  29,  1862. 

William  Altenburg,  killed  at  Bull  Run  August  29,  1862. 

David  Hobbs,  killed  at  Bull  Run  August  29,  1862. 

William  O'Shaugnessy,  killed  at  Bull  Run  August  29,  1862. 

George  Decker,  died  at  Washington,  October,  1861. 

John  Wilson,  died  at  Portsmouth  Grove,  R.  I.,  September,  1862. 

Michael  Grenier,  died  at  Washington  July  10,  1862. 

Hiram  Hopkins,  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  died  July  4,  1863. 

Jacob  Groller,  deceased,  locality  not  reported. 

Antoine  Labutte,  killed  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  12,  1863. 

John  M.  Scripps,  killed  at  Blue  Springs  October  10,  1863. 

W.  F.  Rhodes,  killed  at  Centerville  November  6,  1863. 

Peter  Hoffman,  killed  at  Trevellian  Station  June  U,  1864. 

Clement  St.  An  dries,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  June  30,  1864. 

Alex  Lalone,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  June  30,  1864. 

Alex  Labutte,  died  at  Philadelphia  July  30,  1864. 

James  Golden,  died  August  9,  1864. 

Alex  Oakes,  died  at  Camp  Nelson  December  7,  1863. 

Eli  Labutte,  died  June  3,  1864. 

Andrew  Salphur,  died  at  Washington  July  9,  1864. 

Minard  Bopp,  died  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Ya.,  1862. 

W.  H.  Brotherton,  died  in  rebel  prison  September  20,  1864. 

John  Critchfield,  died  at  Florence,  S.  C,  September  20,  1864. 

James  Moore,  died  at  Andersonville  August  27,  1864. 

Louis  Monjean,  died  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  February  19,  1865. 

Angus  McDonald,  died  at  Andersonville  August  28,  1864. 

William  Allenbury,  killed  at  Bull  Run  August  30,  1862. 

Peter  Bone,  died  May  5,  1865. 

John  Mires,  died  of  disease. 

James  Looie,  died  at  Nashville  February  1,  1865. 

Patrick  Curran,  died  at  Andersonville  January  22,  1865. 

August  Pieper,  died  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  January  17,  1865. 

DISCHARGED. 

The  list  of  Marquette  County  volunteers  discharged  is 
as  follows: 

Alvin  F.  Eddy,  John  Milton,  Robert  Bowman,  William  Curry; 
William  Edwards  and  Frank  Terry,  discharged  in  1862. 

Alfred  Coffman  and  M.  H.  Reynolds,  discharged  in  1862. 

Henry  Wodehouse,  Myson  Skinner,  in  1863. 

Peter  Yincent,  Ben  Shotof,  T.  Baltuff,  Michael  Ash,  C.  P. 
Pease,  D.  W.  Emerson,  Ed  Dewell,  Ed  Heckel,  Peter  Sanazien, 
Duncan  Cameron,  J.  W.  Happie,  discharged  1862-63. 

Jacob  Bradley,  Christian  Bates,  William  Fox,  Louis  Geneveau, 
W.  A.  Lawson,  Alfred  La  Pelley,  John  O'Keefe,  John  Schodd,  A. 
J.  Bennington,  E.  M.  Watson,  Peter  McCartle,  N.  Levanis,  Ed  Le- 
mair,  Andrew  Juno,  Phillip  Wesel,  David  Jones,  John  W.  Menton, 
Fayette  Barney,  Stephen  Rice,  Jeremiah  Yan  Iderstine,  Robert 
French,  John  Defort,  Jacob  Jenock,  Gording  Adams,  Frank  Shep- 
herd, George  E.  Oaks,  G.  W.  Bridgers,  discharged  1864. 

Oliver  Lycon,  George  Kelts,  Joseph  Moore,  E.  R.  Remmington, 
John  F.  Childs,  James  Mangan,  Joel  W.  Finch,  Y.  Buchamp,  Wm. 
Cameron,  Eli  Geneveau,  Andrew  Hostie,  L.  Hemminger,  Carlos 
Johnson,  Henry  Johnson,  R.  Keavy,  Wm.  McCarthy,  Wm.  Shee- 


han,  Henry  Schloff,  Henry  Burke,  L.  Yasier,  N.  McKay,  Joseph 
Jacque,  James  ISTolan,  Thomas  Wightman,  Harry  Woodhouse,  1865. 

James  Kennedy,  1866. 

Charles  Hall  and  John  Normoyle  joined  regular  United  States 
regiment  in  1862. 

James  Higgins,  1865. 

Daniel  McCrellis,  1864. 

Peter  Renions,  1865. 

Patrick  Solon,  1865. 

Orlin  S.  Smith,  1865. 

Lewis  Bowrer,  Sam  Bisdee  and  Jacob  Gignac,  1863-64. 

James  Herald  and  Lewis  Melter,  1863. 

Dominick  O'Donnell,  1864. 

Mathias  Nester,  1865. 

James  Quinn,  1865. 

James  Smith,  1863. 

Roswell  Sneyden,  1862. 

William  Seger,  1865. 

John  Shurlhammer,  1865. 

John  W.  Cowles,  1862. 

Charles  Goldsmith,  1862. 

Robert  Guthrie,  1864. 

John  K.  Wilson,  discharged  1865. 

R.  Anderson,  John  Duddy,  Joseph  Ettringham,  C.  Fisher,  Mi- 
chael Healy,  John  Holland,  Martin  Kilroy,  George  Knowles,  Alfred 
King,  John  McClain,  Denis  O'Connor,  William  Roberts,  John  Con- 
nor, Patrick  McCarthy,  Denis  O.  O'Keefe,  John  Stafford,  Joseph 
Yallequette,  1885. 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers  from  Houghton  County 
who  died  during  the  war  of  1861-65: 

Michael  Shea,  killed  during  raid  on  Weldon,  December  10,  1864. 

Fred  Sontag,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

Andrew  Phipps,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

Matthias  JSTichols,  died  at  Detroit  August  15,  1864. 

Frank  Graveldinger,  killed  at  xlntietam  September  17,  1862. 

Lewis  Reutz,  killed  at  Antietam  September  17,  1882. 

Ingle  Hilser,  killed  at  Frederick  October  1,  1862. 

IS'icholas  Snyder,  died  at  Washington  October  11,  1862. 

Alonzo  M.  Bacon,  died  at  Point  Lookout  August  2,  1862. 

Henry  Fleige,  died  at  Camp  Denton  February  20,  1862. 

Joseph  Reutz,  died  at  Yorktown  August  21,  1862. 

Michael  Kellinger,  died  at  Washington  October  22,  1862. 

Charles  Fleiger,  Houghton,  died  at  Gaines'  Hill,  Ya.,  June  27, 
1862. 

John  Derang,  died  at  Gaines'  Hill  June  27,  1862. 

Judson  L.  Jordan,  died  at  Gaines'  Hill  June  27,  1862. 

William  Runze,  died  at  Fredericksburg  December  13,  1862, 

Fred  Granger,  died  at  Ann  Arbor  October  10,  1862. 

John  Dowler,  killed  at  Williamsburg  May  5,  1862. 

George  Fildon,  killed  at  Williamsburg  May  19,  1862. 

John  Finnegan,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  killed  at  Gaines'  Hill  June 
27,  1862. 

Henry  Phillips,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  killed  at  Gaines'  Hill  June 
27,  1862. 

Alex  Yalliant,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  killed  at  Gaines'  Hill  June 
27,  1862. 

John  Buffer,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  died  at  Hall's  Hill  December 
21,  1861. 

Ferd  Richards,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  died  at  Louisville  December 
15,  1862. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  killed  at  Bull  Run  August  31,  1862. 
.  William  Thomas,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September,  1862. 

Edward  Wilsey,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September,  1862. 

John  F.  Lamping,  Seventh  Infantry,  died  at  Washington  De- 
cember 11,  1862. 

Fred  Piper,  Seventh  Infantry,  died  at  Fredericksburg  January 
27,  1863. 
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Andrew  Spoth,  Seventh  Infantry,  died  at  Point  Lookout  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863. 

Jeremiah  Longdo,  died  of  wounds. 

Lysander  Vaughan,  died  at  Stanford,  Ky.,  July  14,  1863. 

Rolf  Jones,  Seventh  Infantry,  killed  near  Petersburg,  June  20, 
1864. 

Henry  Gartner,  Seventh  Infantry,  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  5, 
1863. 

John  King,  Seventh  Infantry,  died  of  wounds  May  18,  1862. 

Peter  Kelly,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  killed  near  Petersburg  July  6, 
1864. 

John  Gerodot,  died  at  Washington  November  21,  1863. 

John  M.  Roos,  killed  at  Nashville  December  6,"  1864. 

Joseph  Redding,  died  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  June  7,  1865. 

Carl  T.  Hogland.  died  at  Murfreesboro  December  6,  1864. 

Gustavus  Malm,  died  at  Andersonville  January  12,  1865. 

Melvin  Barlow,  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  January  18,  1865. 

Thomas  P.  Felker,  died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  November  13,  1864. 

Adolph  Sumner,  died  at  Andersonville  December  6,  1864. 

John  Sullivan,  died  at  Andersonville  August  27,  1864. 

Charles  E.  Putnam,  died  at  Port  Huron  November  24,  1864. 

Jacob  Hilts,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1864. 

Jacob  Gutts,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1864. 

Frank  Bag] ash,  killed  at  Campbell's  Station  November  16,  1863. 

John  Rivers,  killed  at  Wilderness  May  6,  1864. 

Narcis  St.  Samia,  killed  at  Petersburg  July  30,  1864. 

Augustus  La  Roche,  killed  at  Petersburg  July  30,  1864. 

Charles  Seikee,  killed  at  Knoxville  November  29,  1863. 

Gibhard  Schular,  killed  at  Petersburg  June  18,  1864. 

George  Gamboll,  killed  at  Petersburg,  July  30.  1864. 

Fred  Scharff,  died  at  Bleck's  Station  September  10,  1864. 

Joseph  Rieland,  died  at  Knoxville  January  14,  1864. 

William  L.  Vincent,  died  at  Nashville  February  6,  1865. 

DISCHAKGED. 

The  Houghton  County  volunteers  discharged  between 
the  year  1862  and  the  close  of  the  war  are  named  in  the 
following  roster: 

William  Heisa,  John  F.  Sullivan,  Cornelius  O'Sullivan,  An- 
thony Kort,  Fred  Lerity,  discharged  in  1862. 

Thomas  Foster,  discharged  in  1863. 

Joseph  E.  Coffey,  Henry  Dippio  and  Victor  I.  Canlez,  1862. 

John  8.  Lowler,  Charles  McCormick,  W.  H.  Siar,  discharged  in 
1862. 

Thomas  O'Connor,  Chester  C.  Crooks,  Patrick  Sullivan,  F.  J. 
Sheldon,  1863. 

George  Scheller  (Third  Cavalry),  1862. 

Alex  Tuscany,  D.  Corvill,  F.  Rose,  John  Adam,  Alfred  West- 
cott,  John  Gesler,  John  Erkit,  James  Stratton,  Morris  Bowler,  Alex 
Carr,  Thomas  Dobson,  S.  Ledgarnty,  John  Rosenfeld,  R.  Roberts^ 
Patrick  Sexton,  F.  Vesar,  R.  Wyley,  M.  McCauley,  Isaac  Keefe, 
George  Barrie,  discharged  in  1862-63. 

Eugene  Donaldson,  William  Mumm,  Marshall  Meyer,  Lewis 
Richards,  in  1862. 

John  Porter,  G.  A.  Ewing,  P.  G.  Gardner,  John  E.  Flemming^ 
Joseph  Kichley,  Joseph  Shabanagh,  discharged  in  1864. 

Charles  McCormick,  Chester  C.  Crooks,  Joseph  Bicke,  James 
Rhodes,  Jacob  Cook,  of  First  Infantry,  discharged  in  1862. 

Paul  Thomas,  Frank  Kohler,  N.  Bensfoldt,  T.  Hobwood,  dis- 
charged in  1862. 

Noah  Boyer,  James  Dowd,  Samuel  Leggett,  Laurence  Twomey, 
Alfred  Lafontain,  Charles  Busha,  Patrick  Meagher. 

First  Infantry,  Houghton — Frank  Walt,  George  Neederoner, 
C.  B.  Hollister,  discharged  in  1864. 

Joseph  Ecoffey,  1865. 

Charles  Mueller,  1862. 

Jacob  Bowman,  1865. 

Fred  Seigler,  1865. 


Dolphus  S.  Yan  Slyke,  186-. 

Rudolph  Segar,  1863. 

Charles  W.  Hume,  1865. 

Chauncey  Estabrook,  1865. 

Phillip  Kohl,  1863. 

William  Mette,  1865. 

Miles  Mitchell,  1862. 

Michael  Brown,  Michael  Lynch,  William  Numen  and  Charles 
Keeley,  1865. 

Thomas  Pattison,  1864. 

B.  Borgesson,  Ed  Brossie,  Oloff  Carlson,  G.  Dengel,.A.  Gustaf- 
son,  Jacob  Keeler,  William  Lindiche,  Abram  Larson,  N.  P.  Lof- 
green,  Alfred  Larson,  J.  Olson,  A.  P.  Ryden,  F.  Rosengirst,  J.  W. 
Stadberg,  Joseph  Slicer,  W.  A.  Tarston,  in  1866. 

Discharged  in  1865— Gabriel  Forcie,  H.  Grahl,  Antoine  Giff,  C. 
Grabman,  C.  Hooper,  Pell  Stephens,  H.  Feizer,  Charles  Beatty,  H. 
Oswald,  J.  M.  Pohl,  C.  Schuler,  Denis  Sullivan. 

George  Scheller,  1863. 

Henry  Meyers,  1864. 

Samuel  Fulton,  1865. 

Archibald  Voney,  1866. 

James  Tierney,  1864. 

F.  Yeser,  1866. 

Joshua  B.  Moore,  1865. 

Joseph  Walsh,  1865. 

R.  Forester,  1865. 

Michael  O^Leary,  1865. 

John  W.  Woods,  1865. 

Solomon  Spigle,  1865. 

Matthew  Davison,  1865. 

Seventh  Infantry — Louis  Denzer,  Sidney  Bales,  Alfred  Large, 
Benjamin  Lachance,  Frank  Spencer,  Peter  Kreiger,  discharged  in 
1864. 

In  1865,  the  following-named  troops  were  discharged:  Joseph  Red- 
ding, C.  Lund,  Garret  Cole,  Charles  Rimm,  G.  Peters,  J.  M.  F.  Stroem, 
Joseph  Meyer,  John  Sannaband,  Kanute  Bergestrom,  C.  I.  Eidenholm, 
Owen  Sullivan,  Gus  Anderson,  A.  M,.  Blonguist,  Peter  Bishno,  G.  F. 
Carleton,  C.  W.  Coffin,  M.  Christenson,  J.  K.  Davidson,  A.  Gitzen,  A. 

B.  Halstead,  C.  Haystraine,  C.  Hogberg,  P.  W.  Johnson,  P.  Kaizer,  O. 
Linville,  J.  C.  Larson,  E.  Lindeberg,  U.  Malnstran,  J.  Nett,  L.  Nee- 
man,  O.  Olander,  C.  H.  Paterson,  S.  Sanberg,  Andrew  Strand,  Nel- 
son St.  George,  Joseph  St.  Pierre,  J.  P.  Samelson,  J.  A.  Walstriene, 
L.  Wingrist,  A.  Zitzman,  F.  Weirricks,  A.  W.  Tillstorm,  Anthony 
Kline,  Thomas  Short,  Julius  Gorgon,  C.  J.  McLaughlin,  G.  A.  Shef- 
field, Ezra  Walford,  Charles  Rosseau,  John  Dale,  A.  Burnell,  W.  C. 
Allman,  Joseph  Bershig,  John  Curtiss,  F.  Demaro,  Uriah  S.  Dawson, 
Louis  Endrich,  Casper  Funkey,  S.  J.  Hollister,  Nicholas  Heenan, 
Joseph  Haas,  F.  Hould,  Ed  Krouse,  Fred  Khrohn,  D..  Miner,  Pat- 
rick Mulcahy,  John  Miller,  Jr.,  Martin  O'Connor,  John  Papp,  Will- 
iam Paul,  John  Rubbell,  William  Rasco,  John  Searl,  William  Folk, 
Owen  Sullivan,  Jacob  Shoemaker,  Joseph  Shaeffer,  W.  Swarnto, 
John  F.  Sayers,  L.  Samuelson,  J.  Schlicht,  John  Stible,  R.  Smith, 
James  M.  Savage,  William  Trevan,  Charles  L.  White,  George  W. 
Cox,  B.  S.  Philbrick,  A.  Henneberg,  Stephen  Spitzley,  Edward 
Robey,  Godfrey  Lawson,  Ed  Bureau,  Louis  Balliod,  Joseph  Brahur, 

C.  Herewe,  H.  A.  Kichley,  Ennes  Keppler,  Charles  Martin,  F.  Ossar, 
Casper  Schellman,  M.  Stringer,  William  Schulte,  John  J.  Smith,  L. 
Scheveykart,  James  Laird,  John  Brundt,  Patrick  Cavenaugh,  M. 
Denton,  H.  Faber. 

ONTONAGON  COUNTY  VOLUNTEEKS. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  soldiers  from  Ontonagon 
who  died  during  the  war: 

John  Dumas,  died  at  Washington  December  12,  1861. 
Stephen  Harrig,  died  at  Hall's  Hill,  Va.,  December  4,  1861. 
Christopher  Ludwig,  died  at  Washington  September  18,  1862. 
Joseph  R.  Dunstan,  engineer  and  mechanic,  died  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  August  16,  1862. 
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John  Morton,  died  at  Middlebury,  Tenn.,  February  1,  1863. 

Joseph  Mandelin,  died  at  Cairo,  111.,  August  8,  1863. 

William  H.  Hire,  died  at  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  August  25,  1863. 

Henry  Weiss,  Charles  Bester,  George  Hartman,  Henry  Bohn, 
Matthias  Stark,  Armand  Bechard,  killed  at  Chickahominy  June  27, 
1862. 

Nicholas  D.  Maas,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

Casper  Gorde,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

Frank  Gilq,  killed  at  Bull  Run  August  30,  1862. 

Abram  General,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

Julius  Koblansky,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

Michael  Corley,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

Frank  Lane,  killed  at  Manassas  August  30,  1862. 

Frank  Maag,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

George  Schradt,  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills  June  27,  1862. 

Jasper  Gorden,  died  of  wounds  September  30,  1862. 

Robert  Lane,  killed  at  Petersburg  June  17,  1864. 

Christopher  Rae,  died  at  Washington  June  18,  1864. 

Albert  Kahlhoas,  died  at  Cold  Harbor  June  7,  1864. 

Byron  Baldwin,  died  at  Knoxville  March  16,  1864. 

Ernest  Sigelco,  died  at  Knoxville  December  21,  1863. 

John  Lohman,  killed  at  Manassas  August  30,  1862. 

Martin  Henderson,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  8, 
1863. 

John  Hackett,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1864. 

John  Falk,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  11,  1864. 

Patrick  Henry,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  11,  1864. 

Alexander  Long,  killed  at  Wilderness  May  6,  1864. 

Joseph  Dempgen,  killed  at  Wilderness  May  6,  1864. 

Peter  Dilts,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1864. 

William  Eddy,  died  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  November  27,  1864. 

James  Whalen,  died  at  Berlin,  Wis.,  April  6,  1865. 

DISCHARGED. 

Soldiers  of  Ontonagon  County  discharged: 

John  Graveract,  transferred,  1862. 

Gilbert  Laher,  transferred,  1862. 

John  Mcllvena,  1865. 

John  Wyman,  for  wounds,  1862. 

George  Langley,  1865. 

John  Menadue,  1864. 

Wells  Axtell,  George  Ankle,  Andrew  King,  George  Peltz,  John 
Lohman,  Frank  Lane,  C.  Uproth,  E.  Bordenus,  F.  Fripp,  J.  Weg- 
man,  George  Hartman,  Henry  Truesdale,  F.  Hartz,  of  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry, discharged  in  1862. 

David  Pitt,  1863. 

Thomas  Harrington,  J.  B.  Corey,  Herman  Knorr,  William 
Chandler,  C.  Buchard,  H.  Buckshicker,  H.  D.  Stewart,  John 
Gunther,  Charles  Kern,  H.  Lorenson,  W.  Prouse,  M.  Knolley,  A. 
Reeke,  P.  Weyermiller,  discharged,  1864. 

William  S.  Miller,  Michael  Smith,  Gotlieb  Luthe,  Richard  Wen- 
dell, Andrew  Decker,  Peter  Wendell,  John  Fisler,  August  Wagner, 
William  Borduns,  Stephen  Korie,  Hiram  Hollis,  J.  Geesenheifer, 
discharged  in  1863. 

John  Benessis,  Henry  Warsakesic,  Denvois  Page,  Lester  Young, 
discharged  1863. 

John  Rabberden,  Joseph  Seymour,  Peter  Underhng,  in  1865. 

Patrick  Dorlin,  in  1866. 

Patrick  McGrath,  in  1866. 

William  A.  Greenfield,  1865. 

H.  R.  Hadrich,  1865. 

Thomas  Burns,  Charles  Griffin,  Phillip  Hines,  Patrick  Maloney, 
Ed  Riley,  John  Winn,  John  Broderick,  Patrick  Corey,  James  Melady 
1865. 

Charles  E.  Buddin,  H.  Schwark,  1865. 

R.  G.  Death,  John  Knauif,  George  Landerking,  1865. 

J.  A.  Grozier,  1864, 

C.  Gay,  H.  Alexander,  M.  Bogar,  M.  Brambart,  Christopher 
Burns,   Jerry  Dwyer,   C.   Elhart,   J.   Felkner,   P.  Felkner,  Jacob 


Fisher,  John  Fitzpatrick,  Owen  Fitzpatrick,  Peter  Gillety,  Joseph 
Groif,  Arm  Jachnig,  E.  L.  Johnson,  J.  Lemaire,  E.  A.  May,  C.  B. 
Newson,  M.  Orth,  James  Patterson,  James  Pickett,  Henry  Place, 
Frederick  Pring,  John  Reeder,  Peter  Shriek,  M.  Shuckelroe,  Engle- 
bert  Tax,  Charles  Vagalan,  William  Yager,  Stephen  Loranger, 
Louis  Chevalier,  in  1865. 

KEWEENAW  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  casualties  among  Keweenaw  volunteers  from  1862 
to  1865  were  reported  as  follows: 

Martin  Effinger,  killed  on  steamer  July  8,  1862. 

Henry  Evrington,  killed  at  Bull  Run  August  30,  1862. 

John  Kehoe,  died  December  25,  1862. 

George  Walton,  executed  in  Canada  July  1,  1863. 

Thomas  Myers,  killed  at  Campbell  Station  November  16,  1863. 

Coleman  Casey,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1864. 

William  Gibson,  killed  at  Petersburg  June  19,  1864. 

William  O'Donohue,  died  at  Camp  Nelson  November  29, 1864. 

Michael  Gallivan,  died  at  Andersonville  August  15,  1864. 

KEWEENAW  TROOPS  DISCHARGED. 

Henry  Hensstylbeck,  discharged  in  1863. 

Thomas  Crayes,  Joseph  Williams,  in  1862. 

Edgar  Axtell,  in  1863. 

Neil  Sinclair,  discharged,  1865. 

John  Miller,  Sr.,  1862. 

Henry  Burton,  1865. 

Stephen  Cockings,  1865. 

William  Backhaus,  1864. 

William  Pressisse,  John  Breen,  John  MuUman,  Henry  Myers, 
B.  McMurray,  Henry  Palmer,  C.  Schroeder,  Theodore  Senner,  John 
Daly,  Phillip  Kearns,  Michael  Kallaher.  F.  Lavelle,  1865. 

MENOMINEE  TROOPS  DISCHARGED. 

The  military  record  of  this  county  gives  the  following 
names  of  the  volunteers  furnished  by  the  county,  who  re- 
ceived honorable  discharge: 

George  H.  Ketson,  Alfred  Beach,  Paul  Aupelaunaugest,  Jerome 
Decota,  Joseph  Decota,  Peter  Derosa,  Prank  Lavine,  Henry  Lavine, 
Louis  Leplant,  Alexander  Prems,  Sha  Piarr,  Louis  Sicard,  Wapene- 
penass,  G.  Moeller,  O.  Benoit,  Ed  P.  Rease,  Michael  Mulharen,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  from  Twenty-eighth  Michigan  Infantry. 

MACKINAC  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  names  of  the  volunteers  of  Mackinac  County  who 
fell  during  the  war  of  1861-65,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
those  who  received  their  discharge,  are  given  as  follows: 

James  O'Brien,  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  2,  1863. 

John  J.  Tanner,  was  killed  at  Manassas  August  30,  1862. 

The  troops  discharged  were: 

Charles  St.  Andry,  1866.  William  Blanchard,  1866. 

George  W.  Marshall,  1866.  Antoine  Marontette,  1866. 

Adolphus  St.  Andry,  1866.  Lorenzo  C.  Holden,  1865. 

Louis  Jollie,  1865.  John  Roland,  1865. 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY  TROOPS. 

The  casualties  among  Chippewa  County  volunteers  were: 
James  L.  Johnston,  died  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  October  17,  1861. 
Benjamin  S.  Johnston,  killed  at  Manassas  August  30,  1862. 
The  names  of  troops  discharged  are  given  as  follows: 
Hugh  Wilson,   William   I.   Newcomb,   Michael  Fichette,  dis- 
charged March  21,  1863. 

WilHam  Hepley,  H.  W.  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1864. 
James  Rule,  discharged  in  1865. 
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DELTA  COUNTY  VOLfJNTEERS. 

The  volunteers  of  Delta  County  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived their  discharge  are  named  as  follows: 

John  Larribe,  Orrin  Crandall,  Eli  Burleson,  discharged  1865. 

SCHOOLCRAFT  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS. 

Henry  C.  Munger,  discharged  in  1863,  was  the  only 
soldier  reported  belonging  to  Schoolcraft. 

As  the  county  was  attached  to  Marquette  for  judicial 
purposes  at  the  time  of,  and  during  the  war,  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  volunteers  furnished  by  this  division  of 
the  State,  reported  in,  and  were  credited  to  Marquette 
County. 

RECORD    OF    COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS. 

The  list  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
to  whom  commissions  were  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan, from  1861  to  the  close  of  the  war,  is  given  in  the 
following  pages.  The  list  is  arranged  alphabetically,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  name.  In  the  case  of  officers, 
said  to  be  residents  of  Schoolcraft,  there  was  no  means  to 
distinguish  between  those  enrolled  in  the  districts  of  that 
name  in  the  Lower  and  Upper  Peninsulas;  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  give  the  record  of  every  Michigan  officer 
registered  as  a  native  or  resident  of  Schoolcraft. 

Byron  B.  Adsit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  commissioned 
Captain  in  the  First  Michigan  Infantry  August  17,  1861, 
and  resigned  May  23,  1862. 

Frederick  M.  Badger,  Pine  River,  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Eighth  Infantry  November  4,  1861;  wounded 
at  Wilmington  Island,  Ga.,  April  16,  1862;  died  at  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  April  19,  1862. 

Melvin  Barlow,  Hancock,  entered  service  as  Sergeant  of 
Company  B,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  August  15,  1862; 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  April  1,  1864;  died  of 
disease  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  January  18,  1865. 

Bolivar  Bamum,  Schoolcraft,  commissioned  Surgeon 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  August  27,  1862;  was  on  detached 
service  at  date  of  muster  out. 

John  Berry,  Ontonagon,  entered  service  as  Sergeant  of 
Company  A,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  August  3,  1861;  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  May  8,  1865;  mustered  out  July 
8,  1865. 

Marion  F.  Bishop,  Marquette,  entered  service  as  Ser- 
geant Major  First  Infantry  July  27,  1861;  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant  August  30,  1862;  First  Lieutenant, 
September  23, 1862;  wounded  in  action  at  Fredericksburg, 
Ya.,  December  13,  1862;  transferred  to  Veteran  Reserve 
October  12,  1863;  commissioned  Captain  February  21, 
1865,  and  served  as  Captain  until  muster  out,  November 
7,  1865. 

Gilbert  H.  Blaker,  Houghton,  commissioned  Assistant 
Surgeon  Twenty-third  Infantry  August  23,  1862;  Surgeon, 
November  10,  1862;  resigned  December  21,  1862.  He 
was  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon  Twenty -first  Infantry 
April  1,  1863 ;  was  made  prisoner  at  Chickamauga  Septem- 
ber 20,  1863;  paroled,  and  mustered  out  May  15,  1865. 


John  S.  Borden,  Linden,  entered  service  August  16, 
1862,  as  Sergeant  of  Company  G,  Fifth  Cavalry;  commis- 
sioned Second  Lieutenant  October  9,  1864;  First  Lieuten- 
ant January  23,  1865;  was  mustered  out  July  5,  1865. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Schoolcraft,  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant  Eleventh  Michigan  Infantry  August  24,  1861; 
Captain,  November  14,  1862;  resigned  January  24,  1864. 
Wellington  F.  Carr,  Hancock,  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Twenty- seventh  Infantry  May  25,  1863;  First 
Lieutenant,  May  6,  1864;  was  mustered  out  July  26,  1865. 
Daniel  G.  Cash,  Ontonagon,  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Twenty-seventh  Infantry  October  10,  1862;  First 
Lieutenant,  May  1,  1863;  Adjutant,  December  24,  1863; 
Captain,  May  5,  1864;  was  wounded  at  the  Wilderness  May 
6,  1864;  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  Ya.,  June  3,  1864;  made 
prisoner  at  Ream's  Station,  Ya.,  August  21,  1864;  escaped 
October  19,  1864;  wounded  at  Petersburg  April  2,  1865; 
commissioued  Brevet  Major  United  States  Yolunteers  April 
2,  1865,  "  for  coolness  and  bravery  in  the  assault  before  Pe- 
tersburg, Ya.,"  and  commissioned  Major  May  15,  1865. 
He  was  mustered  out  July  26,  1865. 

John  Childs,  Hancock,  entered  service  as  Sergeant  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-seventh  Infantry,  August  11,  1862;  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  May  15, 1865 ;  was  dicharged 
without  rank  May  25,  1865. 

William  A.  Childs,  Copper  Harbor,  entered  service  as 
Commissary  Sergeant,  Twenty  seventh  Infantry,  September 
18,  1862  ;  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  September  27, 
1864;  Adjutant,  March  1,  1865;  was  mustered  out  26th  of 
July,  1865. 

Frank  Corbyn,  Schoolcraft,  entered  service  as  Quarter- 
master Sergeant  Third  Cavalry  September  9,  1861;  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  September  15,  1862;  wound- 
ed at  Water  Yalley,  Miss.,  December  18,  1862,  and  died  of 
wounds  January  10,  1863. 

George  W.  Davenport  (no  address),  entered  service  as 
Sergeant  Company  F,  Fifth  Cavalry,  August  9,  1862;  was 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant  Eighth  Cavalry  January 
28,  1864,  and  mustered  out  April  30,  1864. 

Elmer  F.  Decker,  Marquette,  entered  service  August  8, 
1861,  as  sergeant  Company  B,  First  Cavalry;  was  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  November  12,  1862;  First 
Lieutenant,  May  18,  1863;  wounded  at  Gettysburg  July  3, 
1863;  commissioned  Captain  August  1,  1864;  discharged 
March  7,  1865. 

John  T.  Donohugh  (no  address),  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant  Fourteenth  Infantry  November  18,  1861,  and 
Captain,  August  8,  1863;  was  mustered  out  March  14,  1865. 
Alvin  F.  Eddy,  Houghton,  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Twenty-seventh  Infantry  October  10,  1862;  died 
of  disease  April  30,  1863. 

Albert   L.  Emerson,  Marquette,  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  First  Cavalry  November  12,  1862;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, August  22,  1863;  was  discharged  August  8,  1864. 
Fred    J.   Fairbrass,    Hancock,  commissioned      Second 
Lieutenant   Battery  L,  First  Light  Artillery  November  3, 
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1862;  First  Lieutenant,  September  14,  1863;  brevet  Cap- 
tain and  Major  United  States  Yolanteers,  March  13,  1865, 
in  recognition  of  meritorious  services  during  the  war;  was 
mustered  out  July  31,  1865. 

Lester  Fox,  Schoolcraft,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  C,  Sixth  Infantry,  August  20,  1861;  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  May  8,  1865;  was  discharged  with- 
out rank  June  19,  1865 

William  Freeman,  Ontonagon,  entered  service  as  Ser- 
geant Company  A,  Tv^enty- seventh  Infantry,  xiugust  13, 
1862;  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  May  8,  1864; 
made  prisoner  at  Beam's  Station,  Ya.,  August  21,  1864; 
paroled  in  March,  1865;  commissioned  First  Lieutenant 
March  21,  1865;  Captain,  May  15,  1865;  was  mustered  out 
July  26,  1865. 

William  Fulkerson,  Florence,  commissioned  Captain 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  August  10,  1862;  resigned  April  17, 
1865. 

Julius  Grogam,  Houghton,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  I,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  July  21,  1862;  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  July  11,  1864;  was  dis- 
charged without  rank  June  28,  1865. 

William  Goodale,  Houghton,  entered  service  as  Commis- 
sary Sergeant  Twenty-third  Infantry,  July  29,  1862;  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  February  24,  1864;  First 
Lieutenant,  October  6,  1864;  Captain,  July  11,  1865;  was 
mustered  out  June  28,  1865.  Last  commission  granted 
after  muster  *out. 

Jerome  Gray,  Houghton,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  I,  July  29,  1862;  commissioned  Second  Lieuten- 
ant February  6,  1863;  resigned  June  25,  1863. 

Sylvester  Grant,  Schoolcraft,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  C,  Sixth  Infantry,  August  20,  1861  ;  commis- 
sioned Second  Lieutenant  November  25,  1862;  made  pris- 
oner at  Tunica  Bayou,  La.,  November  8,  1863;  released 
March  1,  1865,  and  discharged  April  26,  1865. 

John  N.  Gregg,  Schoolcraft,  commissioned  Assistant 
Surgeon  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  September  16,  1862;  was 
discharged  for  disability  October  23,  1864. 

Albert  Hoover,  Houghton,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Major  Twenty- seventh  Infantry  August  11,  1862;  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  June  4,  1864;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, November  15,  1864;  was  mustered  out  July  26,  1865. 
Chester  W.  Houghton,  Houghton,  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant  Twenty -seventh  Infantry,  October  10,  1862; 
Captain,  April  20,  1864;  wounded  in  the  action  of  Spott- 
sylvania  May  12, 1864;  was  discharged  for  disability  Octo- 
ber 3,  1864. 

Albert  T.  Jackson,  Marquette,  entered  service  August, 
1861,  as  Corporal  Company  B,  First  Cavalry;  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  November  12,  1862;  Captain,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1864;  wounded  at  Winchester,  Va.,  September 
19,  1864;  died  of  wounds  November  12,  1864. 

Joseph  B.  Kemp,  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  entered  service 
as  Sergeant  Company  F,  Fifth  Infantry,  August  28,  1861 ; 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant  June  10,  1864;    Captain, 


May  8,  1865;  Brevet  Captain  United  States  VoluntijBers, 
April  9,  1865,  for  gallant  services  during  the  campaigns 
terminating  with  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army;  was 
mustered  out  July  5,  1865. 

Darius  G.  Maynard,  Marquette,  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  First  Michigan  Cavalry  Novem- 
ber 1,  1862;  Captain,  August  22,  1863;  was  wounded  in 
the  action  of  Cedar  Creek,  Ya.,  October  19,  1863,  and  re- 
signed February  17, 1864. 

John  L.  McCloud,  Schoolcraft,  commissioned  Captain 
Third  Cavalry  September  7, 1861;  resigned  April  14, 1862. 
James  McCoUum,  Hancock,  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  July  29,  1864;  First 
Lieutenant,  July  7,  1865;  was  mustered  out  September  6, 
1865. 

Phillip  D.  Miller,  Schoolcraft,  entered  service  as  Hos- 
pital Steward  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  September  11,  1862; 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  November  1,  1864;  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  January  1,  1865;  was  mustered  out  June 
24,  1865. 

Samuel  Moody,  Houghton,  commisssoned  Captain 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry  October  10,  1862;  Major,  De- 
cember 17,  1863;  was  wounded  at  the  Wilderness  May  6, 
1864;  again  at  Cold  Harbor  June  3, 1864,  of  which  wounds 
he  died  June  20,  1864. 

Orlando  H.  Moore,  Schoolcraft,  Captain  U.  S.  A. ,  is  now 
in  the  United  States  service,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

James  Moynahan,  Copper  Harbor,  entered  service  Au- 
gust 21,  1862,  as  Sergeant  Company  C,  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry.  He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  May 
6,  1864;  wounded  at  Spottsylvania  May  12, 1864;  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  December  10, 1864;  wounded  near 
Petersburg  April  2, 1865;  promoted  Captain  May  15,  1865; 
and  was  mustered  out  July  26,  1865. 

Frederick  Myers,  Houghton,  commissioned  Captain 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry  October  10,  1862;  wounded  at 
the  Wilderness  May  6,  1864;  commissioned  Major  July  8, 
1864;  discharged  on  account  of  disability  May  15,  1865. 

Matthias  Nester,  Houghton,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  £,  First  lafantry,  July  27,  1861;  commissoned 
Second  Lieutenant  July  15,  1865;  received  discharge  in 
1865. 

Waldo  W.  Paine,  Marquette,  was  commissioned  Cap- 
tain Twenty-ninth  Infantry  July  29,  1864,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  September  6,  1865. 

W.  H.  Patterson,  Houghton,  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Twenty- third  Infantry  August  1,  1862;  First 
Lieutenant,  February  13,  1863;  Captain,  October  6,  1864; 
was  mustered  out  June  28,  1865 

Albert  L.  Payson,  Schoolcraft,  was  commissioned 
Chaplain  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  September  11,  1862,  serv- 
ing until  muster  out,  June  24,  1865. 

Elberth  H.  Pennell,  Superior,  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Thirtieth  Infantry  November  28,  1864;  First 
Lieutenant,  March  16,  1865;  was  mustered  out  June  30, 
1865. 
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Benson  Philbrick,  Hancock,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  B,  Twenty -seventh  Infantry,  August  15,  1862; 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  May  15,  1865;  was  mus- 
tered out  July  26,  1865. 

Daniel  Plummer,  Ontonagon,  commissioned  Captain 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry  October  10,  1862;  resigned  April 
20,  1864. 

Graham  Pope,  Houghton,  commissioned  First  Lieuten- 
ant Twenty -third  Infantry  August  1,  1862;  resigned  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1863. 

Joseph  Pratt,  Marquette,  entered  service  as  Corporal 
Company  I,  First  Infantry,  July  27,  1861;  was  commis- 
sioned Second  Lieutenant  August  30, 1862;  was  discharged 
April  27,  1863. 

Andrew  Pulver,  Marquette,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  B,  First  Cavalry,  August  23,  1861;  commis  ioned 
Second  Lieutenant  May  18,  1863;  was  killed  at  Trevillian 
Station,  Ya.,  JufLe  12,  1864. 

W.  H.  Radcliffe,  Houghton,  entered  service  as  Ser- 
geant Company  H,  Third  Cavalry,  September  4,  1861; 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  September  7,  1864;  First 
Lieutenant,  November  10,  1864;  was  mustered  out  Febru- 
ary 12,  1866. 

James  S.  Ross,  Houghton,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  I,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  August  14,  1862;  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  October  6,  1864;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, July  11,  1865;  was  mustered  out  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant June  28,  1865. 

Alex  H.  Scott,  Schoolcraft,  entered  service  as  Sergeant 
Company  C,  Sixth  Infantry,  August  20,  1861;  was  dis- 
charged August  13,  1863 ;  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Twelfth  Infantry,  October  10, 1864;  was  mustered  out  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1866. 

Henry  P.  Seymour,  Linden,  commissioned  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  Twenty- ninth  Infantry  August  28, 
1863;  Captain,  March  27,  1865;  was  mustered  out  Sep- 
tember 6,  1865. 

George  C.  Sheldon,  Houghton,  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Sixteenth  Infantry  May  25,  1864;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, September  7,  1864;  Captain,  July  7,  1865;  was 
mustered  out  July  8,  1865. 

Carlos  D.  Sheldon,  Houghton,  commissioned  Captain 
Twenty-third  Infantry  August  1,  1862;  resigned  Decem- 
ber 25,  1863. 

George  A.  Sheldon  (no  address),  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Company  I,  First  United  States  Sharpshooters, 
February  4,  1863;  was  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  2,  1863. 

James  H.  Slawson,  Houghton,  commissioned  First  Lieu- 
tenant Twenty-seventh  Infantry  October  10,  1862;  died 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  December  2,  1862,  from  the  effects 
of  a  gun-shot  wound  inflicted  by  one  of  his  men. 

William  P.  Spaulding,  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster  Twenty- seventh 
Infantry  September  10,  1862;  resigned  April  20,  1864. 

J.  Garrett  Spitzer,  Schoolcraft,  commissioned  Captain 
Sixth  Infantry   August  19,  1861;  resigned  July  13,  1863. 


Arthur  K.  St.  Clair,  Marquette,  commissioned  Assistant 
Surgeon  First  Cavalry  March  1,  1863;  Surgeon  Fifth 
Cavalry,  July  28,  1864;  was  mustered  out  June  22,  1865. 

Daniel  L.  Stearns,  Houghton,  entered  service  as  Ser- 
geant Company  H,  Third  Cavalry  September  12,  1861; 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  October  24,  1864;  First 
Lieutenant,  November  10,  1864;  was  mustered  out  Febru- 
ary 12,  1866. 

Nelson  Truckey,  Marquette,  commissioned  First  Lieu- 
tenant Twenty- seventh  Infantry  October  10,  1862;  Cap- 
tain, April  1,  1864;  was  wounded  at  Petersburg  June  17, 
1864,  and  mustered  out  July  26,  1865. 

Edward  M.  Watson,  Marquette,  entered  service  August 
23,  1861,  Company  B,  First  Cavalry;  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant  Ninth  Cavalry  November  3,  1862;  Captain, 
March  15,  1864;  resigned  September  15,  1864. 

James  M.  Wells,  Schoolcraft,  entered  service  as  Ser- 
geant December  23,  1862;  promoted  Captain  May  2,  1864; 
made  prisoner  August  31;  exchanged  September  28,  1864; 
was  mustered  out  July  20,  1865,  on  consolidation  with  the 
Eleventh  Michigan  Cavalry. 

William  B.  Wright,  Eagle  Harbor,  commissioned  Major 
Twenty- seventh  Infantry  December  22,  1862;  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  December  17,  1863 ;  was  wounded  in  front  of  Pe- 
tersburg July  30,  1864;  commissioned  Colonel  October  3, 
1864;  and  discharged  for  disability,  with  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  November  17,  1864. 

Benjamin  E.  Yarnold,  Houghton,  entered  service  Sep- 
tember 11,  1862,  as  Hospital  Steward  Twenty- seventh  In- 
fantry; was  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon  September  13, 
1864;  and  was  mustered  out  July  26,  1865. 

The  members  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument 
Committee  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  are  named  as  follows : 
Peter  White,  Marquette;  James  Burtenshaw,  Ontonagon; 
Peter  B.  Barbeau,  Chippewa  Co. ;  E.  S.  Ingall^,  Menom- 
inee; and  Sam  W.  Hill,  Keweenaw. 

Large  numbers  of  men  who  served  in  regiments  from 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  other  States, 
have  made  the  Upper  Peninsula  their  homes.  In  the  per- 
sonal history,  many  of  these  soldiers  are  brought  under 
notice.  In  this  chapfcer  the  men  who  volunteered  from  the 
Upper  Peninsula  are  only  regarded. 

KEGIMENTAL    SKETCHES. 

First  Michigan  Infantry. — The  organization  of  the 
First  Infantry  began  June  28,  1861,  while  yet  the  three- 
months  regiment  was  in  the  field.  The  command  left  en 
route  for  the  seat  of  war  September  16,  186.1 ,  under  Col. 
John  C.  Robinson.  From  this  period  until  July  1,  1862, 
it  particapated  in  the  affairs  of  Mechanicsville,  June  26; 
Gaines'  Mill  June  27;  Peach  Orchard,  "June  29;  White 
Oak  Swamp,  June  30;  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1.  Enter- 
ing the  corps  d^armee  under  Gen.  Pope,  it  was  engaged  at 
Gainesville  August  29,  and  at  Bull  Run  August  30.  It 
was  present  at  Fredericksburg  during  the  terrific  fighti  ag 
round  that  position;  subsequently,  it  took  a  prominent  part 
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on  the  field  of  ChancellorBville.  After  a  series  of  brilliant 
meetings  with  the  rebels,  it  arrived  at  Gettysburg  July  2, 
1863,  and,  during  that  and  the  two  succeeding  days,  added 
to  its  laurels. 

To  notice  the  varied  service  of  this  command  is  beyond 
our  limits.  However,  the  part  it  took  in  the  war  for  the 
Union  will  be  evident  from  the  following  record  of  well- 
f ought  fields:  Williamsport,  Md.,  July  12;  Wapping 
Heights,  Va.,  July  21;  Culpeper,  Va.,  October  13;  Mine 
Run,  November  29,  1863;  Wilderness,  Va  ,  May  5,  6  and 
7;  Spottsylvania,  Ya.,  May  12;  Ny  River,  North  Anna, 
Jericho  Mills,  Noel's  Tavern  and  Tolopotomy,  between  May 
20  and  30,  1864;  Magnolia  Swamp  and  Bethesda  Church, 
June  1  and  2;  Petersburg,  June  18;  Welden  Railroad,  Ya., 
August  19,  20.  21,  1864;  Hatcher's  Run,  Five  Forks 
and  Appomattox  Court  House,  in  February,  March  and 
April,  1865. 

Second  Michigan  Infantry.  — The  second  Michigaa  In- 
fantry left  its  rendezvous  at  Detroit  June  5,  1861,  and  was 
the  first  three-years  command  from  Michigan  to  report  at 
the  front.  Its  strength,  perfected  July  1,  was  1,115 
men.  From  Blackburn's  Ford,  Ya.,  July,  1861,  to  the 
siege  of  Petersburg,  Ya. ,  April  3,  1865.  it  participated  in 
no  less  than  forty-two  general  actions.  The  command  was 
mustered  out  at  Washington  July  29,  1865,  and  reported 
at  Detroit  for  discharge  August  1,  1865. 

Third  Michigan  Infantry. — This  regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  Grand  Rapids,  accepted  May  15,  1861,  and  left  the 
city  under  Col.  Daniel  McConnelJ,  for  the  Potomac,  June 
13,  1861.  It  was  consolidated  with  the  Fifth  Infantry 
June  13,  1864.  The  thirty- seven  battles  and  skirmishes  in 
which  it  participated  form  its  record.  The  principal 
affairs  are:  Blackburn's  Ford,  July  18,  1861;  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861;  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  April  4  to  May  5, 
1862;  the  Wilderness,  Todd's  Tavern,  Po  River,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  North  Anna,  in  May,  1864;  Petersburg,  June  16  to 
22,  1864;  Strawberry  Plains,  August  14  to  17,  1864;  Pop- 
lar Spring  Church,  September  30,  1864;  Hatcher's  Run, 
February  2  to  March  25,  1865,  ending  with  the  military 
affair  at  Appomattox,  April  9,  1865.  During  its  service, 
the  command  lost  four  officers  and  i^inety-six  privates  on 
the  field;  forty-seven  men  died  from  wounds  received,  and 
two  officers  and  seventy-five  privates  died  on  account  of 
disease.  A  partial  consolidation  with  the  Fifth  Infantry 
was  ordered  June  13,  1864,  and  the  organization  mustered 
out  of  service  June  20, 1864.  The  Third  was  re-organized, 
and  served  until  mustered  out,  May  26,  1866.  The  com- 
mand was  disbanded  at  Detroit  June  10,  1866. 

Fourth  Michigan  Infantry. — This  regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  xidrian,  and  mustered  into  service,  under  Col. 
Woodbury,  June  20,  1861.  Its  term  of  service  expired 
June  19,  1864,  when  it  was  mustered  out,  and  proceeded 
to  Detroit,  where  it  arrived  on  June  26.  That  portion 
which  remained  was  consolidated  with  the  First  Infantry, 
and  served  with  this  command  until  ordered  to  join  the 
Fourth  (re-organized)  Infantry,  June  24,  1865.     The  serv- 


ice of  the  old  command  was  principally  on  the  battle^elds 
of  Yirginia.  From  the  period  of  re-organization  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  it  was  present  at  Decatur,  New  Market,  Ala. , 
and  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  The  command  was  mustered  out 
at  Houston,  Texas,  May  26,  1866,  and  was  disbanded  at 
Detroit  June  10,  1866. 

Fifth  Michigan  Infantry. — This  regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  Fort  Wayne,  and  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  August  28,  1861.  It  comprised  the  following  com- 
mands: Sherlock  Guards,  of  Detroit,  Company  A;  Mt. 
Clemens  Guard,  Company  B;  East  Saginaw  Yolunteers, 
Company  C  ;  Ingersoll  Rifles,  Company  H;  Governor's 
Guard,  Company  F;  Saginaw  City  Light  Infantry,  Com- 
pany K;  Livingston  Yolunteers,  Company  I;  Washington 
Guard,  Company  G;  Pontiac  Yolunteers,  Company  D,  and 
Huron  Rangers,  Company  E.  The  commissioned  officers 
of  Macomb  County,  who  went  into  service  with  the 
regiment,  were:  Capt.  Judson  F.  Farmr,  First  Lieut. 
Edgar  H.  Shook,  Second  Lieut.  Henry  C.  Edgerly.  The 
strength  of  the  command  at  date  of  muster  was  900  men 
and  officers,  under  Col.  Henry  D.  Terry.  Previous  to 
leaving  Fort  Wayne,  Buhl,  Newland  &  Co.,  of  that  village, 
presented  the  regimental  color,  which  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  Soldiers'  Society  of  Macomb  and  St.  Clair,  who 
render  it  double  honor  on  account  of  the  service  it  has  seen, 
as  well  as  in  memory  of  the  ten  comrades  who  fell  in  its 
defense.  The  Fifth  Infantry  left  Detroit  en  route  to  the 
fort  September  11,  1861;  went  into  camp  near  Alexandria; 
skirmished  with  the  rebels  at  Pohick  Creek,  January  9, 
1862,  and,  in  March,  entered  upon  regular  duty  in  Berry's 
Command,  of  Phil  Kearney's  Division  of  McClelland's 
Peninsula  Corps.  It  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town  from  April  4  to  May  5,  1862,  losing  thirty- four  killed 
and  119  wounded,  at  Williamsburg  May  5.  The  place  of 
honor  was  bestowed  on  the  Fifth  Infantry  that  day  by  Gen. 
Kearney,  which  place  was  well  filled,  since  the  command 
took  the  rebel  rifle  pit  at  the  bayonet's  point.  Fair  Oaks 
was  contested  May  31.  The  afiairs  of  Peach  Orchard, 
Glendale  and  Malvern  Hill  took  place  June  29,  30  and 
July  1,  1862.  At  Peach  Orchard,  thirty  men  were  killed 
and  119  wounded.  Charles  H.  Hutchins  was  among  the 
killed  and  Charles  S.  Traverse  received  wounds  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death  at  Washington,  July  22.  In  the  report 
of  Capt.  Farrar,  dated  Harrison's  Landing,  July  4,  special 
mention  is  made  of  Capts.  Gillooly  and  Matthews,  Lieuts. 
Shook,  Laduc,  Edgerly,  Pomeroy,  Johnson  and  Adjutant 
John  W.  O'Callaghan.  Maj.  Fairbanks  died  of  wounds  at 
Washington  July  25. 

The  Second  Bull  Run,  August  28,  Grovetown,  August 
29,  and  Chantilly,  September  1,  won  new  laurels  for  the 
regiment.  At  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  Lieut.  Col. 
John  Gillooly,  its  commanding  officer,  was  killed  with  nine 
of  his  men.  The  body  was  searched  out  by  Lieut.  K  B. 
Blackman,  of  Howell,  who  brought  it  to  Michigan  for  burial. 

The  regiment  crossed  the  Rappahannock  May  1,  1863, 
participated  in  the  affair  of  the  Cedars,  May  2,  and,  on  the 
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3d,  entered  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  losing  in  those 
affairs  seven  killed  and  forty- three  wounded,  together  with 
Lieut.  Col.  Sherlock,  who  fell  at  Chancellorsville.  Gettys- 
burg was  fought  July  2  and  3;  Wapping  Heights,  October 
1;  Kelly's  Ford,  November  26;  Locust  Grove,  November 
27,  and  Mine  Eun  November  29,  1863.  In  the  affair  at 
Gettysburg,  the  command  lost  nineteen  killed,  ninety 
wounded  and  five  prisoners.  It  suffered  a  small  loss  in  the 
subsequent  engagements.  Among  the  killed  at  Locust 
Grove  was  Lieut.  Dan  B.  Wyker.  After  the  affair  at  Mine 
Run,  the  Fifth  went  into  Camp  near  Brandy  Station. 
Leaving  that  point  December  28,  1863,  with  177  officers 
and  men,  it  reached  Detroit  January  4,  1864,  where  a 
furlough  of  thirty- six  days  was  granted. 

The  regiment  reciiiited  at  Detroit,  and  again  left,  un- 
der Col.  Pulford,  for  the  front,  February  10,  1864,  and 
arrived  at  Brandy  Station  February  14.  Crossed  the  Rapi- 
dan  May  3,  and  entered  the  Wilderness  May  5,  at  Orange 
Court  House.     In  the  opening  action  of  the  campaign  of 

1864,  Capt.  G.  W.  Rose  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Col. 
Pulford  and  Maj.  Matthews  severely  wounded.  On  the 
6th,  Capts.  E.  H.  Shook  and  W.  W.  Wakenshaw  were 
wounded,  yet  took  a  full  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. Capt.  Hurl  but  was  killed  at  Todd's  Tavern,  on  the 
8th.  At  Po  River,  10th;  Spottsylvania,  12th;  North  Anna 
River,  23d;  Tolopotomy,  30th  of  May,  1864,  the  regiment 
well  sustained  its  name.  Lieut.  Pierce  was  killed  at  North 
Anna.  The  Fifth  Michigan  Infantry,  as  organized  in 
1861,  may  be  said  to  have  lost  its  individuality  after  the 
affair  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  2,  1864,  for,  on  the  10th  of 
that  month,  the  Third  Michigan  Infantry  was  consolidated 
with  it. 

The  regiment  as  re- organized  entered  service  at  Pe- 
tersburg, June  16  to  22;  on  the  25th  and  26th,  it  served  on 
picket  and  fatigue  duty;  on  the  27th  and  28th,  was  pres- 
ent at  Deep  Bottom.  It  participated  in  the  affairs  at  Pop- 
lar Springs  Court  House,  September  30;  at  Boydton  Road, 
October  27,  1864.  After  this,  it  formed  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Davis,  on  the  Jerusalem  pike  road.     On  March  26, 

1865,  it  was  present  at  Hatcher's  Run,  and  at  Boydton 
Road;  on  April  2,  on  service  with  the  Massachusetts 
Heavy  Artillery.  Its  share  in  the  capture  of  Petersburg, 
Ya.,  April  3, 1865,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Subsequently, 
the  command  served  at  Sailor's  Creek,  April  6;  at  New 
Store,  April  8,  and  closed  a  term  of  magnificent  services 
to  the  Union  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Ya.,  April  9, 
1865,  when  Gen.  Lee  surrendered.  The  command  partici- 
pated in  the  grand  miliary  review  at  Washington,  May 
23,  1865;  was  mustered  out  July  5;  arrived  at  Detroit 
July  8,  and  was  disbanded  July  17,  1865. 

Sixth  Michigan  Infantry. — The  Sixth  Infantry  left  en 
route  for  the  field,  with  944  officers  and  men,  August  30, 
1861,  adding  to  its  roster,  within  the  half-year,  130  re- 
cruits. The  regiment  left  Baltimore  for  New  Orleans  in 
April,  1862,  and  formed  one  of  the  regiments  of  occupa- 
tion.    Diu-ing  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  August  5,   1862, 


it  sustained  a  loss  of  sixteen  killed.  During  the  year,  no 
less  than  143  died  of  wounds  and  disease,  forty-eight 
wounded  and  seven  prisoners,  which,  together  with  losses 
due  to  other  causes,  reduced  its  strength  to  756,  rank  and 
file. 

January  14,  1863,  the  command  aided  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rebel  gunboat  Cotton;  Ponchatoula  was  capt- 
ured February  23;  the  camp  at  Tangissaho  and  sixty  rebels 
captured  May  6;  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  occurred  July 
9 — in  all  of  which  the  Sixth  Infantry  took  a  leading  part 
In  the  first  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  the  command  lost  one- 
third  of  its  number.  A  regiment  of  heavy  artillery  was 
formed  out  of  the  material  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  July  30, 
1863.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  there  died 
115  men,  and  twenty- two  were  severely  wounded. 

The  varied  service  of  this  regiment  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1864  was  of  no  ordinary  character.  The  command 
lost  three  men  killed,  155  died  of  disease  and  eighteen 
taken  prisoners.  During  the  last  months  of  service,  it  took 
part  in  all  the  affairs  from  Ash  ton.  Ark,  July  24,  1864,  to 
the  siege  of  Mobile,  April,  1865,  and  was  discharged  at 
Jackson  September  5,  1865. 

Seventh  Infantry. — ^The  Seventh  Infantry  was  mustered 
in  at  Monroe,  and  left  for  the  seat  of  war  September  5, 
1861,  with  884  men  and  officers,  to  which  number  214  men 
were  added  before  July  1,  1862.  It  participated  in  the 
sanguinary  affairs  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Antietam  and  Fredericks- 
burg. It  was  the  first  Union  regiment  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock, where  it  annihilated  the  rebel  sharpshooter  bri- 
gade. 

The  regiment  passed  through  the  Potomac  campaign  of 
1863,  with  a  loss  of  sixty  dead  and  eighty-three  wounded, 
of  which  number  twenty-one  were  killed  and  forty-four 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  July  3. 

This  command  took  a  very  brilliant  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1864,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  lost 
forty  one  men  killed,  seven  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
hardships,  131  wounded  and  thirty -one  prisoners,  The 
Seventh  Infantry  served  with  distinction  at  Hatcher's  Run, 
from  February  5  to  March  29,  1865;  at  Cat  Tail  Creek, 
April  2;  at  Farmville,  on  the  7th;  and  at  the  siege  of  Pe- 
tersburg, from  June  17,  1864,  to  April  3,  1865.  The  com- 
mand  was  mustered  out  Jefferson,  Ind.,  July  5,  and  was 
disbanded  at  Jackson  July  7,  1865. 

Eighth  Michigan  Infantry.-  -The  Eighth  Michigan  In- 
fantry was  partially  organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  com- 
pleted organization  at  Fort  Wayne,  September  23,  1861, 
when  it  was  mustered  into  service,  and  left  for  the  field 
September  27,  under  Col.  Fenton.  Its  first  engagement 
was  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  its  last  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
April  3,  1865.  Thie  command  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
its  varied  travels,  and  gained  for  itself  the  name  **  Wan- 
dering Regiment."  Having  participated  in  thirty-seven 
important  engagements,  the  survivors  of  the  war  returned 
to  Detroit  August  1,  1865,  where  they  were  discharged  two 
days  later. 
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Ninth  Michigan  Infantry. — This  command  left  the  camp 
at  Detroit  en  route  for  Louisville,  October  25,  1861,  under 
Col.  W.  W.  Duffield,  with  913  officers  and  private  soldiers- 
The  Ninth  was  the  first  Michigan  regiment  to  take  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  Western  military  movements.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  it  moved  to  Muldraugh  Hill,  where  it  acted  as 
"  engineers  and  mechanics  "  until  January  4,  1862,  when 
it  entered  on  regular  field  duty.  From  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
and  the  pursuit  of  Morgan,  in  May,  1862,  to  its  last  en- 
gagement at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  September  1,  1864,  the  record 
of  the  command  is  exceptionally  brilliant.  The  number  of 
battles  in  which  it  participated  is  not  so  larj^e  as  that  ap" 
pearing  to  the  credit  of  other  regiments,  yet  the  importance 
of  those  great  contests,  and  the  round  of  duty  which  fell  to 
the  command,  make  up,  in  a  great  measure,  what  their  ac- 
tions want  in  number.  In  the  State  records,  an  error  gives 
credit  to  the  Ninth  for  being  present  at  Murfreesboro  July 
13,  1861,  though  not  organized  until  October  of  that  year. 
Beginning  with  Murfreesboro  of  July  13,  1862,  and  look- 
ing over  the  list  of  battles,  we  find  that  the  Ninth  took  a 
brilliant  part  at  Lavergne,  December  27,  1862;  at  Stone 
Eiver,  from  December  29,  1862,  to  January  3,  1863;  at 
Chickamauga,  September  19  and  20,  and  Mission  Ridge, 
November  25,  1863;  at  Rocky  Face,  Ga.,  May  8;  Resaca, 
May  14;  Dallas,  May  27;  Kenesaw,  June  25;  Chattahoo- 
chie  River,  July  5  and  6;  siege  of  Atlanta,  July  22  to  Au- 
gust 25,  and  at  Jonesboro,  September  1,  1864.  The  regi- 
ment left  Marietta,  Ga.,  October  31,  1864,  f  3r  Chattanooga, 
where  it  was  placed  on  guard  duty,  and  where  it  remained 
until  transferred  to  Nashville,  March  29,  1865.  There  it 
served  on  thirty  well- fought  fields,  from  Farmington,  Miss., 
May  9, 1862,  to  Bentonville,  N.  C,  March  19  and  20,  1865. 
It  was  mustered  out  of  service,  September  15,  1865,  and,  re- 
turning to  this  State,  was  discharged,  at  Jackson,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1865. 

Tenth  Michigan  Infantry, — This  command  was  organ- 
ized at  Flint,  under  Col.  E.  H.  Thompson,  commandant  of 
camp.  It  was  mustered  into  service  February  6,  1862,  and 
left  for  the  front,  under  Col.  Lum,  April  22,  1862.  It 
served  on  thirty  well-fought  fields,  from  Farmington, 
Miss.,  May  9,  1862,  to  Bentonville,  N.  C,  March  19  and 
20,  1865.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  19, 
and  disbanded  at  Jackson  August  1,  1865. 

Eleventh  Michigan  Infantry. — The  Eleventh  Infantry 
left  White  Pigeon  December  9,  1861,  with  1,004  men  and 
officers,  for  Kentucky.  The  only  service  rendered  by  the 
command  in  1862  was  the  repulse  of  Morgan  at  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  August  13,  1862.  Previous  to  November  of  that 
year,  no  less  than  118  soldiers  of  the  Eleventh  succumbed 
to  disease. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1862,  and  the  2d  of  January, 
1863,  the  regiment,  then  in  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps, 
was  warmly  engaged  at  Stone  River,  losing  thirty-two 
killed,  seventy-nine  wounded  and  twenty-nine  missing — a 
total  of  140.  Soon  after  this  engagement,  the  regiment 
was  detached  to  act  as  Provost  Guard  at  Murfreesboro,  and 


it  remained  on  that  duty  until  the  advance  on  Tullahoma, 
in  June.  On  the  1st  of  July,  it  was  engaged  in  a  sharp 
skirmish  at  Elk  River,  with  the  loss  of  one  officer,  taken 
prisoner.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  movement  of  the 
army,  the  Eleventh  went  into  camp  at  Decherd,  Tenn., 
where  it  remained  until  the  advance  into  Georgia,  on  the 
1st  of  September.  The  march  over  the  mountains  was  ac- 
complished under  great  diflliculties,  and  at  a  test  of  great  en- 
durance on  the  part  of  the  troops.  On  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  command  was  present  at  Davis'  Cross  Roads,  cov- 
ering the  retreat  of  Negley's  and  Bayard's  troops.  On  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  the  regiment  lost  seven  killed, 
seventy-six  wounded  and  twenty-three  prisoners. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  ranks  during  the  year 
was  ninety;  wounded,  ninety;  and  prisoners,  forty-two. 
At  Mission  Ridge  and  Graysville,  the  command  rendered 
good  service. 

During  the  year  1864,  the  regiment  took  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Georgia  campaign,  losing  thirty- seven  men 
killed,  seventeen  died  of  disease  and  eighty  wounded.  It 
was  honorably  discharged  September  30,  1864,  after  a  term 
of  brilliant  service.  The  men  who  re-enlisted  as  veterans 
remained,  and  served  with  the  new  Eleventh,  which 
arrived  at  Nashville  March  16,  1865.  The  command  was 
discharged  at  Jackson  September  23,  1865. 

Timlfth  Michigan  Infantry. — The  organization  of  this 
command  was  begun  under  Col.  Francis  Quinn,  at  Niles,  in 
September,  1861,  and  completed  February  22, 1862;  moved 
from  camp  for  Pittsburg  Landing,  March  18,  and  was  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  action  at  that  point,  April  6  and  7.  The 
regiment  was  present  at  luka,  Miss.,  September  19;  Meta- 
mora,  October  5;  Middleburg,  Tenn.,  December  24,  1862; 
at  Mechanicsville,  Miss.,  June  4;  Vicksburg,  June  and 
July;  Little  Rock,  August  and  September;  Clarendon, 
Ark.,  June  26;  and  at  Gregory's  Landing,  September  4, 
1864.  The  command  arrived  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  February 
27,  1865,  and  was  disbanded  March  6,  1865. 

Thirteenth  Michigan  Infantry. — This  regiment  was  or- 
ganized under  Col.  Charles  E.  Stuart,  at  Kalamazoo,  and 
mustered  into  service  January  17,  1862.  The  command  left 
for  Pittsburg  Landing  February  12,  1862,  which  point  it 
reached  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  fighting.  Its  record 
shows  twenty-six  important  engagements,  beginning  with 
Shiloh,  Tenn.,  April  7,  1862,  and  ending  with  Bentonville, 
N.  C,  March  19,  1865.  The  regiment  arrived  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  July  27,  1865,  where  it  was  discharged. 

Fourteenth  Michigan  Infantry  .—This  regiment  left  Yp- 
silanti  April  17,  1862,  for  Pittsburg  Landing,  with  a  force 
of  925  rank  and  file.  During  the  fiirst  ten  months,  it  par- 
ticipated in  numerous  engagements — in  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  January  3,  1863,  it  won  an  enviable  reputation,  tak- 
ing part  in  that  affair  after  a  march  of  thirty  miles  through 
rain  and  mud.  It  formed  the  relief  for  the  cavalry  at 
Franklin,  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  of  March,  1862;  moved 
to  Brentwood  April  8,  and  returned  to  Nashville  July  3. 
There  it  received  orders  to  relieve  the  force  at  Franklin, 
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where,  on  September  6,  it  was  equipped  as  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, and  eight  companies  sent  forward  to  Columbia.  The 
service  of  this  command  was  exceptionally  brilliant,  and  its 
conduct  sans  reproche.  Returning,  it  reported  for  discharge 
at  Jackson,  Mich.,  July  18,  1865,  and  was  disbanded  on 
the  29th. 

Fifteenth  Michigan  Infantry. — The  Fifteenth  Michigan 
Infantry  was  organized  under  Col.  J.  M.  Oliver,  at  Mon- 
roe, and  mustered  into  service  March  20,  1862,  with  a  force 
of  869  men.  The  command  reached  Pittsbarg  Landing  in 
time  for  the  military  affairs  at  that  place,  April  6  and  7, 
1862,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia  and  Carolina  campaigns,  concluding  its  serv- 
ices at  Benton ville,  N.  C,  March  19,  1865.  Arriving  at 
Detroit  September  3,  1865,  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

Sixteenth  Michigan  Infantry.  — The  Sixteenth  Michigan 
Infantry,  originally  known  as  Stockton's  Independent 
Begiment,  was  organized  at  Camp  Backus,  Flint,  by  Col. 
T.  W.  B.  Stockton,   and  left  for  Virginia  September  16, 

1861,  with  761  officers  and  men.  The  command  took  part 
in  no  less  than  fifty-two  important  actions,  beginning  with 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Ya.,  April  4,  1862,  and  concluding 
with  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  April  3, 1865.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  out  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  July  8,  1865,  and 
reported  at  Jackson  for  discharge  July  12,  where  it  was 
disbanded  July  25,  1865. 

Seventeenth  Michigan  Infantry. — The  Seventeenth 
Michigan  Infantry,  or  the  Stonewall  Eegiment,  was  organ- 
ized at  Detroit  in  May,  1862,  and  left  for  the  front  August 
27,  under  Col.  William  H.  Withington.  It  took  a  most 
important  part  in  the  war  for  the  Union;  won  renown  at 
South  Mountain  September  14,  1862,  and  finished  a  brill- 
iant career  at  Petersburg  April  3,  1865.  The  command 
arrived  at  Detroit  June  7,  1865,  where  it  was  disbanded. 

Eighteenth  Michigan  Infantry. — The  Eighteenth  Infan- 
try was  organized  at  Hillsdale  by  Hon.  Henry  Waldon,  and 
left  for  Cincinnati,  under  Col.  E.  Doolittle,  September  4, 

1862.  The  force  comprised  1,002  men  and  officers.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  1862,  this  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  remained  at  that  point  until  February 
21,  1863,  when  it  marched  toward  Danville,  arriving  on 
the  22d.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1863,  with  the  forces 
under  Gen.  Carter,  it  retreated  from  Danville  to  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  skirmishing  with  the  rebels  under  Gen.  Pe- 
gram  during  the  retreat.  On  the  28th,  the  regiment  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Pegram,  following  the  rebels  as  far 
as  Buck  Creek,  making  a  long  and  rapid  march,  partly  over 
a  rough,  mountainous  road.  April  2,  it  returned  to  Stan- 
ford. On  the  7th,  it  was  ordered  to  Lebanon,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  railroad  to  Nashville,  arriving  at  Nashville 
April  14.  It  was  stationed  at  Nashville,  doing  duty  as  pro- 
vost guard  June  14. 

The  list  of  deaths  from  fatigue  and  hardships  of  war, 
during  the  year,  was  eighty-nine.  There  were  thirty-five 
made  prisouers.  From  November,  1863,  to  June  11,  1864, 
the  regiment  acted  as  provost  guard  at  Nashville.     From 


July  to  September,  it  served  with  distinction  in  Alabama. 
At  Decatur,  on  September  24,  a  detachment  of  231  officers 
and  men  encountered  4,000  rebels  under  Forrest,  and,  for 
five  hours,  gave  battle.  The  detachment  was  annihilated. 
In  October,  the  regiment  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  defense  of  Decatur.  It  remained  in  Alabama  until 
June  20,  when  it  left  for  Tennessee,  where  it  was  mustered 
out,  at  Nashville,  June  26.  It  received  its  discharge  at 
Jackson,  July  4,  1865. 

Nineteenth  Michigan  Infantry.  — The  Nineteenth  Infan- 
try was  organized  under  Col.  H.  C.  Gilbert,  at  Dowagiac, 
August,  1862;  left  for  the  front  September  14,  and,  enter- 
ing on  active  service  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  twelve  well- contested  fields  from  Thomp- 
son's Station,  March  5,  1863,  to  Bentonville,  March  19, 1865. 
The  command  was  mustered  out  at  Washington  June  10, 
and  disbanded  at  Jackson  June  13,  1865. 

Tiventy -first  Michigan  Infantry. — This  regiment  was 
organized  at  Ionia,  under  Commandant  J.  B.  Walsh,  in 
July,  1863;  mustered  in  September  4,  and  left  for  the  seat 
of  war,  under  Col.  Stephens,  September  12.  Its  service 
began  at  Perry  ville,  Ky.,  October  8,  1862,  and  finished  at 
Bentonville  March  19,  1865.  The  command  returned  and 
was  disbanded  at  Detroit  June  27,  1865. 

Twenty -second  Michigan  Infantry. — The  organization 
of  this  command  commenced  about  July  30,  1862,  under 
Col.  Wisner.  The  regiment  went  into  camp  at  Pontiac 
August  1,  1862,  going  thence  to  the  front  September  4, 
same  year.  Col.  Wisner  died  January  5,  1863.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  Twenty-second  are  well  known.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  to  the  fall  of  Eichmond,  the  command  dis- 
tinguished itself  on  many  fields.  The  muster-out  took 
place  at  Detroit  June  29,  1865. 

Twenty-third  Michigan  Infantry. — The  Twenty-third 
Michigan  Infantry  was  organized  at  Saginaw,  under  David 
H.  Jerome,  then  commandant  of  camp,  and  left  the  rendez- 
vous September  18,  1862,  under  Col.  M.  W.  Chapin,  for 
Kentucky,  with  a  force  of  983  officers  and  private  soldiers. 
The  command  was  engaged  on  garrison  duty  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1863,  when  it  participated  in  the  affair  at  Paris, 
Ky.,  July  29.  Subsequently,  it  took  a  prominent  part  in 
twenty- three  engagements,  the  last  atGoldsboro,  March  22, 
1865,  and,  returning  to  the  State,  was  mustered  out  at  De- 
troit July  20,  1865. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Michigan  Infantry  was  organized  at 
Detroit,  under  Col.  H.  A.  Morrow,  and  left  for  Washing- 
ton August  29,  1862.  The  command  comprised  1,027  men 
and  officers.  It  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, December  13  and  14,  sustaining  a  loss  of  seven 
killed,  sixteen  wounded  and  eight  prisoners.  Previous  to 
November,  there  were  three  cases  of  death  from  disease 
and  twenty-five  deserters  reported. 

The  regiment  was  in  the  Grand  Division  of  Gen.  Frank- 
lin, on  the  left  of  the  line  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  December,  1862,  and,  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery,  it  sustained  a  loss  of  eight  killed  sixteen, 
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wounded  and  eight  missing.  April  22,  the  regiment 
marched  from  camp,  at  Belle  Plains,  crossed  the  Eappa- 
hannock,  at  Port  Koyal,  at  daylight  on  the  23d,  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  town,  captured  a  number  of  prisoners, 
horses  and  mules,  and  an  important  rebel  mail,  returning 
to  camp  on  the  23d  without  loss.  As  preliminary  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Eappahannock  by  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  the  Twenty- fourth,  on  the  29th  of  April,  supported 
by  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  crossed  the  river  at  Fitz  Hugh 
Crossing,  drove  the  rebels  from  their  rifle-pits  and  captured 
103  prisoners,  the  loss  of  the  regiment  being  three  killed 
and  twenty -two  wounded.  The  enemy  left  seventeen  of 
their  killed  on  the  field.  Afterward,  the  First  Corps,  to 
which  the  Twenty-fourth  was  attached,  moved  to  near  Chan- 
cellorsville,  but  did  not  become  engaged  in  the  battle  at 
that  place,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army  across  the 
Eappahannock,  after  the  battle.  From  the  21st  to  the 
26th  of  May,  inclusive,  the  brigade  of  which  the  Twenty- 
fourth  formed  part,  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  West- 
moreland Court  House,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
fifty  prisoners  and  500  horses  and  mules,  and  the  liberation 
of  over  1,000  slaves,  who  were  brought  within  our  lines. 
In  this  affair  the  brigade  marched  over  150  miles  in  Ryq 
days.  The  regiment  left  its  camp  near  the  Eappahannock, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  and  shared  with  its  corps  the  labori- 
ous and  rapid  marches  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  arrived 
near  Gettysburg  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  went  immediately 
into  action,  the  division  to  which  it  was  attached  being  the 
first  infantry  force  under  fire  in  that  sanguinary  struggle. 
The  loss  of  the  Twenty-fourth  in  the  first  day's  action  at 
Gettysburg,  was  very  great,  numbering  8  officers  and  65 
men  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  13  officers  and  214  men 
wounded  and  3  officers  and  91  men  missing;  a  total  of  394. 
During  the  engagements  of  the  2d  and  3d,  it  was  not  under 
fire  of  musketry.  Marching  from  Gettysburg,  the  com- 
mand recrossed  the  Potomac  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  re- 
ported at  Catlett's  Station,  November  1,  1863.  The  losses 
during  the  year  were  as  follows:  Died  in  action,  100;  of 
disease.  28;  wounded,  265;  missing,  42. 

The  Twenty- fourth  formed  guard  on  the  Orange  & 
Alexander  Eailroad  during  the  first  days  of  November, 
1863.  It  formed  camp  at  Beverly's  Ford  until  the  26th  of 
November,  when  it  marched  on  Mine  Eun  and  took  part  in 
the  assault  made  on  the  28th.  On  December  24,  it  found 
winter  quarters  at  Culpeper. 

The  campaign  of  1864  opened  for  this  command  at  the 
Wilderness,  where  it  captured  the  colors  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Virginia  (rebels),  and  many  prisoners.  It  lost 
eighteen  killed,  forty-six  wounded  and  forty-two  prisoners 
as  the  price  of  glory  in  the  three  days'  fight.  At  Spottsyl- 
vania  it  lost  eleven  killed  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  At 
Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Weldon  Eailroad  and  Hatcher's 
Eun,  its  losses  were  heavy.  The  sum  of  casualties  for  the 
year  was  sixty- three  fallen  in  battle,  twenty- three  by  dis- 
ease, 151  wounded  and  seventy-three  made  prisoners.  It 
completed  its  round  of  service  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 


at  Petersburg  February  11,  1865,  and  previous  to  muster- 
out  acted  as  guard  over  the  conscripts  at  Springfield,  111. 
It  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  one  of  the  escort  regi- 
ments at  Lincoln's  funeral.  Arriving  in  Detroit  June  20, 
it  received  its  discharge  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 

Twenty -fifth  Michigan  Infantry. — This  command  was 
organized  at  Kalamazoo,  under  Commandant  H.  G.  Wells, 
by  Col.  Orlando  H.  Moore,  and  mustered  into  service  Sep- 
tember 22,  1862,  with  a  force  of  896  officers  and  men.  Its 
first  battle  was  at  Mumfordsville,  Ky. ,  December  27,  1862, 
and  its  last  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  16,  1864.  The 
command  was  mustered  out  at  Salisbury  after  the  surrender 
of  the  rebel  Gen.  Johnston,  and,  returning  to  the  State,  re- 
ceived its  discharge  at  Jackson,  July  2,  1865. 

Twenty -sixth  Michigan  Infantry. — This  regiment  was 
organized  at  Jackson  and  mustered  into  service  December 
12,  1862.  It  left,  en  route  for  Washington,  under  Col. 
Judson  S.  Farrar,  of  Mount  Clemens,  December  13,  with  a 
force  of  903  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  regiment  was 
engaged  in  doing  provost  duty  at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  until 
April  20,  1863,  when  it  entered  on  regular  service,  being 
present  at  Suffolk,  from  April  22  to  May  14,  1863.  The 
operations  of  the  command  were  confined  to  Virginia,  in 
which  State  it  won  laurels  on  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
fields,  concluding  a  term  of  brilliant  service  at  Petersburg 
April  3,  1865.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Bailey's 
Cross  Eoads,  June  4,  and,  returning,  was  paid  off  at  Jack- 
son June  16,  1865.  The  command  was  on  service  in  New 
York  City  during  the  riots  of  1863.  Under  its  Colonel,  it 
was  subsequently  a  garrison  regiment,  at  Staten  Island, 
from  July,  1863,  until  October  of  the  same  year. 

Twenty -seventh  Michigan  Infantry. — This  command 
was  organized  at  Ypsilanti  April  12,  1863.  The  nucleus 
of  the  Twenty- seventh  was  ordered  from  Port  Hiu'on  to  the 
former  point,  where  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Twenty- 
eighth,  under  the  name  of  the  Twenty- seventh  Infantry. 
Eight  companies  of  108  men  each  were  mustered  in  April 
12,  1863,  and  ordered  to  report  at  Cincinnati,  where  organ- 
ization was  completed.  This  command  was  stationed  at 
various  posts  in  Kentucky,  until  the  advance  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  to  which  it  was  attached,  into  Mississippi.  From 
the  battle  of  Jamestown,  Ky.,  June  2,  1863,  to  that  near 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  January  23,  1864,  its  service  was  con- 
fined to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  with  the  exception  of  the 
term  passed  before  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  June  22  to  July  4, 
1863.  It  entered  the  Yirginia  campaign  at  the  Wilder- 
ness, May  5,  1864,  and  closed  its  service  in  that  State  be 
fore  Petersburg,  April  3,  1865.  The  regiment  received 
discharge  at  Detroit,  June  30,  1865. 

Twenty -eighth  Michigan  Infantry. — This  regiment  re- 
sulted from  the  consolidation  of  the  Twenty -eighth,  rendez- 
voused at  Marshall,  under  Commandant  S.  S.  Lacey,  and 
the  Twenty-ninth,  rendezvoused  at  Kalamazoo,  Command- 
ant W.  B.  Williams.  This  organization  of  ten  full  com- 
panies left  Kalamazoo,  under  Col.  Delos  Phillips,  October 
26,  1864,  and  arrived  at  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  November  10, 
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1864.  Its  regular  service  began  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
December  12,  1864,  and  closed  at  Wise's  Forks,  N.  C, 
March  10,  1865.  The  command  was  mustered  out  June  5, 
1866,  and,  returning,  received  its  discharge  at  Detroit,  June 
8,  1866. 

\  J  Twenty-ninth  Michigan  Infantry.  —  This  regiment 
was  designated  as  the  Thirty-first  Michigan  Infantry,  in 
the  orders  of  1864.  The  name  Twenty-ninth  was,  how- 
ever, given  to  it,  anii  its  organization  completed  under 
Commandant  John  F.  Driggs,  at  Saginaw,  October  3, 1864. 
The  command  left  for  Nashville,  Tenn.,  under  Col.  Saylor, 
October  6,  1864.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1864,  this  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  garrisoning  that 
place  until  November  24,  when  it  marched  to  Mm-frees- 
boro,  Tenn. ;  arriving  there  on  the  27th,  it  composed  a  part 
of  the  force  at  that  point  during  the  siege  of  Nashville  and 
Murf reesboro  by  the  enemy  under  Hood,  and  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy  on  the  7th,  at  Overall  Creek.  On  the  13th, 
it  was  sent  out  as  the  escort  of  a  railroad  train  to  procure 
fuel,  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  near  Winchester  Church,  when  a  severe  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  loss,  the 
regiment  losing  seventeen  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
The  enemy  having  taken  up  the  track,  the  regiment  suc- 
ceeded in  relaying  it,  under  fire,  and  saved  the  train,  bring- 
ing it  into  Murfreesboro  by  hand,  after  the  engine  had 
been  disabled  by  a  shell.  On  the  15th  and  16th,  while 
guarding  a  forage  train  at  Alexandria,  near  Murfreesboro, 
it  became  engaged  with  two  brigades  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, on  the  Shelby vi lie  pike,  with  slight  loss,  and  was  also 
engaged  at  Nolansville  on  the  17th.  On  the  27th,  it  moved 
by  rail  to  Anderson,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  guarding 
the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad;  remaining  there 
until  July  following,  it  moved  to  Dechard,  and  thence  to 
Murfreesboro,  arriving  there  on  the  19th,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  garrison  duty  until  September  6,  when  it  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  and  on  the  8th  left  for  Michigan, 
arriving  on  the  12th  at  Detroit,  where  it  was  paid  off  and 
discharged.  The  command  participated  in  the  follow- 
ing battles  and  skirmishes :  Decatur,  Ala. ,  October  26,  27, 
and  28,  1864;  Overall  Creek,  Tenn.,  December  7,  1864; 
Winsted  Church,  Tenn.,  December  13,  1864;  Shelbyville 
Pike,  Tenn.,  December  15  and  16,  1864;  Nolansville,  Tenn., 
December  17,  1864. 

Thirtieth  Michigan  Infantry.  —  This  regiment  was 
raised  under  authority  from  the  War  Department,  for 
special  service  on  the  Michigan  frontier,  its  term  of  service 
being  for  one  year;  and  by  orders  from  this  department, 
dated  November  7,  1864.  its  recruitment  commenced,  under 
Col.  G.  S.  Warner,  at  Jackson.  The  organization  was 
completed  at  Detroit  January  9,  1865,  and  the  command 
entered  on  service.  The  headquarters  were  at  Jackson 
first,  then  removed  to  Detroit,  and  ultimately  established  at 
Fort  Gratiot,  where  Companies  A  and  B  were  stationed. 
Company  D  was  stationed  at  St.  Clair;  E,  at  Wyandotte; 
K,  at  Jackson;   H,   at  Fenton;  G,  at  Detroit;  and  Com- 


panies F  and  I  at  Detroit  Barracks.  This  command,  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  objects  of  its  organization,  was  mus- 
tered out  June  30,  1865.  Of  the  1,001  soldiers  and  officers 
belonging,  eighteen  died  of  disease  during  their  term  of 
service. 

First  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mechanics. — This  com- 
mand was  organized  at  Marshall,  under  Col.  W.  P.  Innes, 
and  left  for  the  front  December  17,  1861.  A  detachment 
of  this  regiment  was  the  first  to  enter  Bowling  Green. 
October  31,  1864,  its  term  of  service  expired,  but  the  re- 
enlisted  veterans,  recruits  and  officers  enabled  it  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service.  The  record  of  the  military  affairs  in 
which  it  was  engaged  begins  with  Mill  Springs,  Ky., 
January  19,  1862,  and  concludes  with  Bentonville,  N.  C, 
March  19,  1865.  The  command  was  mustered  out  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  22,  and  disbanded  at  Jackson 
October  1,  1865. 

First  Michigan  Colored  Infantry.  —  This  regiment 
was  organized  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1863,  under  Col. 
Henry  Barns,  and  mustered  into  service  February  17, 1864. 
The  command  left  Detroit  March  28,  1864,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Bennett,  and  reported  at  Annapolis  early  in  April, 
where  it  remained  until  ordered  to  Hilton  Head,  S.  C, 
April  19, 1864.  Its  first  engagement  was  at  Baldwin,  Fla., 
August  8,  1864,  and  its  last  field  day  at  Singleton's  Plan- 
tation, S.  C,  April  19, 1865.  The  command  was  discharged 
at  Detroit  October  17,  1865. 

MICHIGAN    CAVALRY    REGIMENTS. 

First  Michigan  Cavalry. — The  First  Michigan  Cavalry 
was  organized  in  August,  1861,  under  Col.  T.  F.  Broad- 
head,  and  left  Detroit  for  Washington  with  a  force  of  1,- 
144  officers  and  private  troops,  September  29.  It  partici 
pated  in  all  the  actions  along  the  Upper  Potomac,  Shenan- 
doah and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  with  the  result  of  losing  thirty  men  killed, 
fifty-eight  wounded,  sixty  who  died  of  disease,  and  170 
who  were  made  prisoners.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1863,  the  regiment  was  engaged  on  guard  duty  in 
front  of  Washington,  on  a  line  extending  from  Edwards' 
Ferry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Opequon  River.  The  duty  was 
the  most  arduous  and  difficult  the  regiment  had  to  perform, 
requiring  incessant  watchfulness  and  vigilance;  but  while 
two  cavalry  regiments  from  other  States,  who  were  shar- 
ing in  the  service,  lost  each  about  two  hundred  men,  the 
loss  of  the  First  was^  only  thirty.  During  the  rebel  Gen. 
Stuart' s  raid  in  February,  a  detachment  of  fifty-six  men  of 
this  command  was  sent  forth  to  watch  his  movements;  near 
Opequon,  the  enemy  came  within  range  of  this  detachment 
and  was  driven  back  in  confusion.  On  June  27,  the  regi- 
ment took  up  its  line  of  march  northward  ia  the  Gettysburg 
campaign,  and  engaged  in  fifteen  battles  and  skirmishes 
in  as  many  days.  It  met  Hampton's  Legion  July  3,  and 
defeated  it  in  six  minutes,  losing  eighty  men  and  eleven 
officers  of  the  300  who  went  into  the  fight.  The  succeed- 
ing day,  it  defeated  two  regiments  of  rebel  cavalry  at  Fair- 
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field  Gap;  at  Falling  Waters,  it  captured  500  rebels  and 
two  stands  of  colors  belonging  to  the  Fortieth  and  Forty- 
seventh  Virginia  Infantry.  The  number  of  men  carried 
away  by  disease  during  the  year  was  twenty-nine. 

The  operations  of  the  command  during  1864,  from  the 
expiration  of  its  furlough  at  Detroit,  February  7,  were  of 
varied  brilliancy.  It  made  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan 
May  4,  1864,  and  served  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  during  the  summer  of  that  year.  In  August, 
it  moved  into  Virginia,  and  was  attached  to  the  Army  of 
the  Middle  Division,  under  G-en.  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  The 
command  marched  1,645  miles  during  the  year;  lost  eighty- 
two  men  in  battle;  had  102  wounded,  and  thirty-three  who 
died  of  disease.  During  the  winter  of  1864-65,  the  regi- 
ment participated  in  the  following  engagements:  Mount 
Crawford,  Va.,  October  2,  1864;  Woodstock,  October  9; 
Cedar  Creek,  October  19;  Madison  Court  House,  December 
24,  1864;  Louisa  Court  House,  March  8,  1865;  Five  Forks, 
March  30  to  April  1;  South  Side  Railroad,  April  2;  Duck 
Pond  Mills,  April  4:  Ridge's  or  Sailor's  Creek,  April  6; 
Appomattox  Court  House,  April  8  and  9,  and  Willow 
Springs,  D.  T.,  August  12,  1865. 

The  command  re-enlisted  at  Fort  Bridger,  November, 
1865,  and  consolidated  with  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Cav- 
alry Regiments,  forming  the  First  Veteran  Cavalry. 
There  also  it  was  mustered  out  March  10,  1866. 

Second  Michigan  Cavalry.— The  Second  Michigan  Cav- 
alry was  organized  under  Col.  F.  W.  Kellogg,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  left  for  St.  Louis  November  14,  1861,  with  a 
force  of  1,163  officers  and  men.  In  December  and  Janu- 
ary, it  participated  in  the  raid,  under  Gen.  Carter,  into 
East  Tennessee,  severing  the  rebel  communications  and  de- 
stroying his  stores.  During  this  duty,  which  occupied 
twenty-two  days,  the  command  was  engaged  in  several 
severe  skirmishes.  During  February  and  March,  1862,  it 
was  stationed  at  Murfreesboro  and  Franklin.  In  Febru- 
ary, it  was  engaged  on  the  18th  near  Milton;  on  the  19th, 
at  Cainsville,  and,  on  the  27th,  near  Spring  Hill.  On  the 
4th  and]5th  of  March,  it  engaged  the  rebels  on  the  Colum- 
bia pike  road,  in  which  affair  it  lost  one  killed,  four  wounded 
and  one  prisoner.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th,  it  partici- 
pated in  movements  which  resulted  in  driving  the  rebel ' 
force  across  the  Duck  River.  It  encountered  the  rebels, 
under  Stearns  and  Forrest,  March  25,  inflicting  on  them 
severe  losses,  and  taking  fifty-two  prisoners,  with  commis- 
sary wagons,  etc.,  etc.  Again,  between  Franklin  and 
Triune,  June  4,  it  lost  two  killed  and  three  wounded.  On 
the  23d,  it  was  engaged  at  Rover;  the  succeeding  day,  pur- 
sued the  enemy  through  Middletown,  and,  on  the  27th, 
charged  the  rebels  into  Shelbyville;  July  2  and  3,  it  as- 
sisted in  driving  the  rebels  out  of  the  Elk  River  position 
and  through  Cowan.  During  the  fall,  it  participated  in 
the  Georgia  military  enterprises. 

From  Danbridge,  December  24,  1863,  to  the  Alabama 
battles,  in  October,  1865,  it  won  many  honors.  During 
December,  1864,  this  regiment  participated  in  the  battles 


round  Nashville,  Pulaski,  Richland  Creek  and  Sugar  Creek. 
In  1865,  it  was  engaged  at  Princeton  Yard,  Corinth,  Tusca- 
loosa, Triune,  Bridgeville  and  Talladega.  After  a  mag- 
nificent service,  the  command  reported  at  Jackson,  and 
was  discharged  August  26,  1865. 

Third  Michigan  OamZr^.— This  regiment  was  organized 
at  Grand  Rapids,  and  left  for  the  front,  under  Col.  J.  K. 
Mizner,  November  28,  1861,  with  1,163  rank  and  file.  It 
entered  upon  full  service  at  New  Madrid,  March  13,  1862, 
and  concluded  its  first  and  brilliant  series  of  work  at  Coffee- 
ville  December  5,  1862.  During  the  first  twelve  months, 
its  losses  were  seven  killed,  forty-five  wounded,  104  died 
of  disease  and  fifty-nine  were  made  prisoners.  In  1863, 
the  command  was  prominent  in  almost  every  well- fought 
field  in  Northern  Mississippi  and  Western  Tennessee.  In 
the  affair  at  Grenada,  the  Third  Cavalry  was  in  the  advance, 
and  gained  possession  of  the  town  after  a  sharp  engage- 
ment. It  destroyed  at  that  point  over  sixty  locomotives 
and  400  freight  and  passenger  cars.  The  command  aided 
largely  in  driving  the  noted  rebels  Dawson,  Richardson 
and  Cushman  from  Western  Tennessee,  together  with  the 
numerous  bands  of  guerrillas  infesting  that  district.  From 
November  1,  1862,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Third  Reg- 
iment captured  1,100  privates  and  fifty  officers  and  marched 
10,800  miles.  August  1,  1864,  it  was  organized  as  a  veteran 
regiment,  and,  during  the  succeeding  twelve  months,  lost 
eleven  men  killed  and  115  who  died  of  disease.  It  formed 
Maj.  Gen.  Canbj's  escort  at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Taylor^ 
and  was  subsequently  attached  to  Sheridan's  army  until 
mustered  out,  February  16,  1866. 

Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry. — This  regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  Detroit  July  21,  1862,  under  Col.  R.  H.  G.  Minty, 
with  1,233  men  and  officers  fully  equipped.  The  command 
left  for  Louisville  September  26,  1862,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  that  brilliant  service  which  may  be  said  to  end  with 
its  capture  of  Jeff  Davis.  It  participated  in  eight  general 
engagements  and  over  a  hundred  skirmishes  during  the 
war.  The  command  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville  July  1, 
and  discharged  at  Detroit  July  10,  1865. 

Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry. — This  command  was  organ- 
ized under  Col.  J.  T.  Copeland,  in  August,  1862,  and  left 
for  Washington  December  4.  A  battery  of  light  artillery 
was  raised  in  connection  with  this  command.  During  the 
first  months  of  its  service,  it  was  attached  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Toward  the  close  of  1864,  it  belonged  to 
the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade,  then  operating  against 
Gen.  Early,  under  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  On  Novem- 
ber 12, 1864,  it  advanced  to  Newtown  and  engaged  a  brigade 
of  rebel  cavalry,  which  it  drove  through  that  town,  when 
the  enemy  being  re-enforced,  the  regiment  was  forced  back, 
losing  one  killed  and  three  wounded;  advancing  again  in 
the  evening,  it  charged  the  enemy's  breastworks,  and,  after 
a  sharp  fight,  the  regiment  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
two  killed  and  four  wounded,  when  it  returned  to  camp, 
where  it  was  employed  on  the  usual  camp  and  picket  du- 
ties  until  February  27,   1865,  when  it   broke  camp  and 
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moved  with  the  cavalry  corps  toward  Stanton,  Va.,  being 
the  commencement  of  Gen.  Sheridan's  celebrated  raid  to 
the  James  Biver.  On  the  8th  of  March,  the  regiment  be- 
came engaged  with  a  portion  of  Rosser's  cavalry,  near 
Louisa  Court  House,  assisted  in  routing  the  rebel  force, 
and  capturing  the  town,  in  which  was  destroyed  a  large 
amount  of  property;  the  railroad  depot,  with  rolling  stock 
and  telegraph  office,  were  also  destroyed.  The  regiment 
also  participated  in  tearing  up  the  track  and  burning  the 
railroad  property  along  the  line  of  the  Lynchburg  &  Gor- 
donsville  Railroad,  and  in  destroying  and  rendering  useless 
the  locks,  aqueducts  and  mills  on  the  line  of  the  James 
River  Canal.  The  command  reached  White  House  Land- 
ing on  the  19th  of  March,  and  soon  after  with  the  cavalry 
corps,  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  proceeded  to 
the  left  of  the  line.  On  the  30th  of  March,  the  regiment 
became  engaged  with  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  assisted  in 
driving  them  within  their  works  at  Five  Forks.  The  31st 
of  March  and  1st  of  April,  it  was  engaged  with  the  enemy 
at  Five  Forks,  and,  on  the  2d,  at  the  South  Side  Railroad; 
on  the  4th,  at  Duck  Pond  Mills;  on  the  6th,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Ridges,  or  Sailor's  Creek,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th,  at 
Appomattox  Court  House.  After  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the 
regiment  moved  with  the  cavalry  corps  to  Petersburg,  Va., 
where  it  remained  for  a  short  time  and  then  went  with  the 
army  into  North  Carolina;  thence  it  marched  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  participated  in  the  review  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  immediately  there- 
after, with  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade,  was  ordered 
West,  and  proceeded  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  by  steamer  to  St. 
Louis,  and  thence  by  steamer  by  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  where  the  men  of  the  regiment,  having  two 
years  or  more  to  serve,  were  transferred  to  the  First  and 
Seventh  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  the 
organization  was  mustered  out  of  service,  and  immediately 
thereafter  proceeded  to  Michigan.  Arriving  at  Detroit 
July  1,  it  was  paid  off  and  disbanded.  Its  record  of  battles 
and  skirmishes  is  as  follows: 

1863 — Hanover,  Va.,  June  30;  Hunterstown,  Penn., 
July  2;  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  July  3;  Monterey,  Md.,  July 
4;  Cavetown,  Md.,  July  5;  Smithtown,  Md.,  July  6;  Boons- 
boro,  Md. ,  July  6;  Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  6;  Williams- 
port,  Md.,  July  6;  Boonsboro,  Md.,  July  8;  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  July  10;  Williamsport,  Md.,  July  10;  Falling  Wa- 
ters, Md.,  July  14;  Snicker's  Gap,  Va.,  July  19;  Kelly's 
Ford,  Va.,  September  13  ;  Culpeper  Court  House,  Va., 
September  14;  Raccoon  Ford,  Va.,  September  16;  White's 
Ford,  Va.,  September  21;  Jack's  Shop,  Va.,  September  26; 
James  City,  Va.,  October  12  ;  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  Octo- 
ber 13;  Buckland's  Mills,  Va.,  October  19;  Stevensburg, 
Va.,  November  l9;  Morton's  Ford,  Va.,  November  26. 

1864— Richmond,  Va.,  March  1;  Wilderness,  Va.,  May 
6  and  7;  Beaver  Dam  Station,  Va.,  May  9;  Yellow  Tavern, 
Va.,  May  10  and  11;  Meadow  Bridge,  Va.,  May  12;  Mil- 
ford,  Va.,  May  27;    Hawes'  Shop,  Va.,  May  28;  Baltimore 


Cross  Roads,  Va.,  May  29;  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,May  30,  June 
1;  Trevillian  Station,  Va.,  June  11  and  12;  Cold  Harbor, 
Va.,  July  21;  Winchester,  Va.,  August  11;  Front  Royal, 
Va.,  August  16;  Leetown,  Va.,  August  25;  Shepherdstown, 
Va.,  August  25;  Smithfield,  Va.,  August  29;  Berry ville, 
Va.,  September  3;  Summit,  Va.,  September  4;  Opequon, 
Va.,  September  19;  Winchester,  Va.,  September  19;  Luray, 
Va.,  September  24;  Port  Republic,  Va.,  July  26,  27  and 
28;  Mount  Crawford,  Va.,  October  2;  Woodstock,  Va., 
October  9;  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  October  19,  Newton,  Va., 
November  12;  Madison  Court  House,  Va.,  December  24. 

1865 — Louisa  Court  House,  Va.,  March  18;  Five  Forks, 
Va.,  March  30,  31  and  April  1;  South  Side  Railroad,  Va., 
April  2;  Duck  Pond  Mills,  Va.,  April  4;  Ridges,  or  Sail- 
or's Creek,  Va.,  April  6;  Appomattox  Court  House,  Va., 
April  8  and  9. 

Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry.  — The  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry 
was  organized  at  Grand  Rapids  by  F.  W.  Kellogg,  under 
Col.  George  Gray,  and  proceeded  to  Washington  December 
10,  1862.  During  the  year  1863,  this  command  gained 
distinction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  losing  thirty- six 
killed,  seventy-five  prisoners,  sixty-five  missing  and  forty - 
five  who  died  of  disease.  In  February,  1864,  it  advanced 
against  the  rebel  Kilpatrick,  and  served  as  Gen.  Sheridan's 
escort  in  the  ride  after  Mosby's  guerrillas.  The  Sixth 
served  in  the  same  actions  as  the  Fifth,  beginning  at  Han- 
o.er,  Va.,  June  30,  1863,  and  closing  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  April  9,  1865.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  November  24,  1865,  and  discharged  at  Jackson,  No- 
vember 30,  1865. 

Seventh  Michigan  Cavalry. — This  regiment  entered  the 
field  during  the  year  1863,  two  battalions  leaving  Grand 
Rapids  for  Washington  February  20,  and  other  companies 
joining  in  May.  This  regiment  was  in  the  field  before 
either  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  remained  in  service 
for  some  time  after  the  discharge  of  the  latter  regiments. 
The  command  was  mustered  out  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
and  arrived  at  Jackson  December  20,  1865,  receiving  its 
discharge  December  25,  1865.  The  soldiers  were  compelled 
to  pay  $25  railroad  fare  home,  but  this  money  was  allowed 
them  subsequently. 

Eighth  Michigan  Cavalry. — This  regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  Mt.  Clemens,  under  Col.  John  Stockton,  in  1862  and 
1863,  and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Union  May  2, 
1863,  forming  a  command  of  1,117  men  and  officers.  The 
command  left  for  the  front  in  detachments,  eight  squad- 
rons being  sent  forward  to  Kentucky  May  12,  1863,  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Warner. 

To  do  justice  to  this  command  would  require  a  volume 
in  itself;  therefore,  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  note 
the  several  engagements  in  which  it  took  a  very  prominent 
part: 

1863 — Triplet  Bridge,  Ky.,  June  19;  Lebanon,  July  5; 
Lawrenceburg,  July  9;  Salvica,  July  10;  Buffington's  Islaad, 
Ohio,  July  19;  Winchester,  Ky.,  July  25;  Salineville,  Ohio, 
July  26;  Lancaster,  Ky.,  July  30;  Stanford,  Ky.,  July  31; 
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Kingston,  Tenn.,  September  1;  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Septem- 
ber 18;  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  September  26;  Athens,  September 
27;  Loudon,  September  29;  Philadelphia,  October  23; 
Sweet  Water,  October  26;  Lenoir  Station,  November  12; 
Campbells,  November  16;  Knoxville,  November  13;  Kut- 
ledge,  December  10;  Ream's  Station,  December  14;  New 
Market,  December  25. 

1864 — Mossy  Creek,  Tenn.,  January  10;  Dandridge, 
January  17;  Fair  Garden,  January  24;  Sevierville,  Janu- 
ary 27;  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  July  1;  Sweet  Water, 
July  3;  Chattahoochie,  July  4;  Moore's  Ridge,  July  12; 
Covington,  July  28;  Macon,  July  30;  Sunshine  Church, 
July  31;  Eatonton,  August  1;  Mulberry  Creek,  August  3; 
Henryville,  Tenn.,  November  23;  Mount  Pleasant,  Novem- 
ber 24;  Duck  River,  November  24;  Nashville,  December 
14  to  22. 

The  regiment  lost  during  its  term  of  service  no  less 
than  321  men  and  officers,  of  which  number  twenty-three 
private  soldiers  and  one  officer  were  killed  in  action,  seven 
soldiers  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  and  288  private 
soldiers  and  two  officers  died  from  diseases  caught  and 
fostered  in  the  field. 

The  command  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Nashville, 
in  September,  1865,  and,  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  was 
discharged  at  Jackson.  The  513  men  transferred  from  the 
Eleventh  Michigan  Cavalry,  July  20, 1865,  were  discharged 
with  the  members  of  the  original  Eighth. 

Ninth  Michigan  Cavalry, — The  Ninth  Michigan  Cavalry 
was  organized,  1862-63,  at  Coldwater,  and,  in  May,  1863, 
left  the  rendezvous  for  Kentucky,  leaving  two  companies 
to  follow  when  their  ranks  would  be  filled.  This  regiment 
served  in  fifty-six  well-fought  battles  and  skirmishes,  losing 
181  officers  and  private  soldiers  during  its  campaign.  Its 
regular  service  began  at  Triplett  Bridge,  Ky.,  June  24, 
1863,  and  concluded  at  Morrisville,  N.  C,  April  13,  1865. 
It  was  mustered  out  at  Concord,  July  21, 1865,  and  reported 
at  Jackson  for  discharge  July  30,  1865. 

Tenth  Michigan  Cavalry. — The  Tenth  Michigan  Cavalry 
was  organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  under  Col.  Thaddeus 
Foote,  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  mustered  into  service  No- 
vember 18,  1863,  with  912  men  and  officers.  The  regiment 
left  for  Kentucky  December  1,  1863,  and  entered  upon  duty 
at  Burnside  Point  January  25,  1864,  subsequently  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  fifty  four  engagements  with  the  enemy, 
and  ending  a  term  of  splendid  service  at  Newton,  N.  C, 
April  17,  1865.  The  command  was  discharged  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  November  15,  1865. 

The  Eleventh  Cavalry  was  organized  under  Col.  Simeon 
B.  Brown  in  August,  1863,  and  left  its  rendezvous  at  Kala- 
mazoo for  Lexington,  Ky.,  December  17,  1863.  It  was 
armed  and  equipped  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  and  was  employed  in  scouting  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Kentucky,  having  its  headquarters  at  Lexington. 
A  detachment  of  the  regiment,  which  was  sent  to  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  with  cattle,  had  a  hard  journey  over  the  mountains, 
and  suffered  considerably  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 


On  the  28th  of  April,  the  regiment  moved  to  Louisa,  Ky. , 
on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  and  with  the  Thirty-ninth  Ken- 
tucky Infantry,  the  two  regiments  constituting  the  First 
Brigade,  were  employed  in  protecting  the  Eastern  District 
of  the  State  from  the  incursions  of  parties  of  thieving 
rebels  from  Virginia.  The  regiment  was  employed  in  this 
duty  until  the  29th  of  May,  when  it  started  on  an  expedi- 
tion into  West  Virginia,  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  under 
Gens.  Burbridge  and  Hobson,  but  learning  that  the  rebels 
under  Morgan  had  again  invaded  the  State,  the  division 
turned  back,  and  moving  by  forced  marches  overtook  the 
enemy  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  after 
a  sharply  contested  action,  routed  the  invaders  with  severe 
loss.  The  regiment  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels 
to  Lexington  and  Cynthiana.  At  the  latter  place,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  it  again  engaged  and  assisted  in  routing 
the  remainder  of  Morgan's  forces.  After  the  engagement 
at  Cynthiana,  the  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Lexington. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  it  moved  to  Camp  Burnside,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  was  employed  with  other  troops  in 
scouting  and  protecting  the  southern  border  of  Kentucky 
from  the  threatened  invasion  of  Wheeler's  rebel  cavalry. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  the  command  was  ordered  to 
Mt.  Sterling,  and  thence  engaged  with  its  division  in  a  raid 
to  Saltville,  Va.  The  roads  were  very  rough,  the  march 
being  through  a  mountainous  country,  and  many  streams 
had  to  be  crossed.  The  Eleventh  was  in  the  advance  dur- 
ing the  movement,  with  the  exception  of  two  days.  Skir- 
mishing commenced  soon  after  passing  the  State  boundary. 
The  regiment  was  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy  at 
Bowen's  Farm,  Richland  Gap  and  Rich  Mountain.  The 
number  killed  during  1864  was  eleven;  died  of  disease,  six- 
ty; wounded,  forty-nine;  and  taken  prisoners,  seventy-three. 
The  duty  of  the  Eleventh  throughout  the  year  1865  was 
continuous  and  well  performed.  From  October  5,  1864,  to 
May  2,  1865,  it  served  in  battle  fifty  days,  and  from  May 
17,  1864,  at  Pound  Gap,  Ky.,  to  Anderson  Court  House, 
S.  C,  May  2,  1865,  it  served  in  sixty  general  engagements 
and  minor  actions.  It  was  consolidated  with  the  Eighth 
Cavalry  July  20,  and  was  mustered  out  with  that  regiment 
at  Nashville  September  22,  1865,  and  received  its  discharge 
at  Jackson,  Mich.,  six  days  later. 

MICHIGAN    ARTILLEBY. 

The  artillery  regiments  were  organized  from  companies 
furnished  by  various  counties  of  the  State.  The  Upper 
Peninsula  volunteers  in  this  department  of  the  service  were 
few  in  number.  Like  the  infantry  and  cavalry  commands, 
this  arm  of  the  country's  defenders  did  good  service. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  the  writer  has  essayed  to  give 
a  measure  of  justice  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
Of  those  who  labored  at  home,  something  must  also  be  said. 
Immediately  succeeding  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  ladies  of  the  Lake  Kegion  became  thoroughly  imbued 
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with  a  sense  of  that  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  country. 
They  formed  societies  of  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers of  the  armies,  and  so  organized  themselves  as  to  be 
able  to  render  most  effective  service. 

The  citizens  whose  days  for  field  service  ended  with  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  acted  well  their  part 
at  home.  Their  co-operation  with  the  State  Military  Board 
resulted  in  most  important  aid  to  the  Republic. 

The  history  of  the  times  is  one  which  speaks  of  duty 
done.  The  troops  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  attached  to  the 
various  regiments  sent  forward  from  Michigan,  were  sol- 
diers in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term.  When  they  are 
considered,  with  what  pride  may  their  fellow-citizens  aud 
relatives  look  back  to  the  seventh  decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century^  when  such  a  number  of  gallant  men  went  forth  to 
offer  themselves  upon  the  altars  of  patriotism — to  preserve 
the  Republic.  The  most  terrible  fate  threatened  the  truest 
federalization  upon  the  earth.     A  visible  enemy  from  with- 


in, aided  by  unnumbered  enemies  of  liberty  from  without, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  all  that  which  the  Rev- 
olution acquired  for  us.  The  soldiers  who  combated  the 
powers  of  the  conspirators,  who  beat  down  every  obstacle 
which  the  wealth  of  the  slaveholders  and  their  aristocratic 
allies  placed  before  them,  must  live  forever  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  soldiers  of  1861-65  have,  next  to  those 
of  Lexington  and  Yorktown,  left  names  which  can  never 
die  so  long  as  memory  lives;  they  left  precedents,  illustrious 
examples,  which  the  present  and  future  must  always  ob- 
serve when  the  Republic  is  threatened.  Let  the  people 
follow  in  their  tracks,  and  transmit,  from  generation  to 
generation,  a  land  of  illimitable  possibilities,  a  patriotism 
incorruptible,  a  government  at  once  strong  and  just,  a  set 
of  public  principles  honorable  to  the  age,  that  so  happiness 
may  reign  in  every  home  within  the  Union,  and  teach  the 
outside  world  the  value  of  Freedom. 
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ANCIENT  COPPER  MINING. 


A  T  a  period  too  remote  for  the  present  race  of  Indians 
-^^  to  have  any  traditions  thereof,  there  was  a  race  of 
busy,  industrious  laborers  engaged  in  working  the  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior.  Curious  relics  of  that  remarkable 
people,  denominated  the  ''Mound -Builders,"  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  American  continent,  yet  no- 
where else  has  there  been  displayed  such  marvelous  work 
as  is  evidenced  in  the  labors  of  the  ancient  copper  workers. 

In  all  parts  of  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior,  there 
has  been  more  or  less  of  this  ancient  work.  The  greatest 
amount  of  the  area  is  found  on  Isle  Koyale.  This  fact 
demonstrates  that  the  miners  of  that  remote  period  under- 
stood navigation  and  were  in  possession  of  vessels  capable 
of  traversing  the  trackless  waters  from  land  to  land. 

One  mass  of  copper,  weighing  5,700  pounds,  taken  from 
an  ancient  pit,  and  which  showed  that  it  had  been  operated 
on  by  fire  and  pounded  all  over  with  the  stone  hammers  of 
those  ancient  miners,  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial. 

The  depressions  which  plainly  mark  the  line  of  the  an- 
cient pits  were  invariably  sunk  on  sites  of  rich  deposits  and 
follow  the  course  of  the  true  veins.  Many  of  the  richest 
mines,  since  the  discovery  of  this  fact,  havebeenjocated  by 
observingjwhere  these  excavations  had  beenmostextensive- 
ly  made.  '^       ^ " — -^^- - „,_.. 

The  first  discovery  of  this  ancient  mining  was  made  by 
Samuel  O.    Knapp  in  the  Ontonagon  District,    in  1847- 
48.     Foster,  in  his  Pre-historic  Eaces,  says:   "As  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Minnesota  Mining  Company's  mines,  while 
passing  over  their  grounds,  he  observed  a  continuous  de- 
pression of  the  soil,  which  he  rightfully  conjectured  was 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  a  vein.     There  was  a  bed 
of  snow  on  the  surface  three  feet  deep,  but  it  had  been  so 
little  disturbed  by  the  wind  that  it  conformed  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  soil.     Following  up  these  indications,  as 
displayed  along  the  southern  escarpment  of  a  hill,  he  came 
to  a  cavern,  into  which  he  crept,  dispossessing  several  por- 
cupines which  had  resorted  there  to  hibernate.     He  saw 
numerous  evidences  to  convince  him  that  this  was  an  arti- 
ficial excavation,  and,  at  a  subsequent  day,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  or  three  men,  he  proceeded  to  explore  it.     In 
clearing  out  the  rubbish,  they  found  numerous  stone  ham^ 
mers,  showing  plainly  that  they  were  the  mining  imple- 
ments of  a  rude  race.     At  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  was 
seen  a  vein  with  ragged  projections  of  copper,  which  the 
ancient  miners  had  not  detached. 

The  following  spring,  he  explored  some  of  the  excava- 
tions farther  west.  One  artificial  depression  was  twenty-six 
feet  deep,  filled  with  clay  and  a  matted  mass  of  moldering 


vegetable  matter.  At  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  he  came  to  a 
mass  of  native  copper,  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and 
nearly  two  feet  thick,  and  weighing  over  six  tons.  On 
digging  around  the  mass,  it  was  found  to  rest  on  billets  of 
oak,  supported  by  sleepers  of  the  same  material.  This 
wood,  from  its  long  exposure  to  moisture,  was  dark-colored 
and  had  lost  all  its  consistency.  It  opposed  no  more  re- 
sistance to  a  knife-blade  than  so  much  peat.  The  earth 
was  so  firmly  packed  as  to  support  the  mass  of  copper.  The 
ancient  miners  had  evidently  raised  it  about  five  feet,  and 
then  abandoned  the  work  as  too  laborious,  having' first 
knocked  off  all  the  projecting  points. 

The  vein  was  wrought  in  the  form  of  an  open  trench, 
and,  where  the  copper  was  most  abundant,  there  the  exca- 
vations were  deepest.  The  trench  was  filled  nearly  flush 
from  the  wash  of  the  surrounding  surface.  The  rubbish 
was  thrown  up  in  piles,  which  could  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  general  contour  of  the  ground. 

A  few  rods  farther  west  was  to  be  seen  another  excava- 
tion in  a  cliff,  where  the  miners  had  left  a  portion  of  the  vein- 
stone, in  the  form  of  a  pillar,  to  prop  up  the  hanging  wall. 
Of  the  fact  that  a  race  of  skillful  miners  were  operating  here 
long  anterior  to  the  historic  era,  there  are  abundant  proofs. 
The  evidence  consists    in  numerous    excavations    in    the 
solid  rock,  from  which  the  vein-stone  has  been  extracted; 
of  heaps  of  rubble  and  dirt  along  the  course  of  the  veins; 
of  copper  utensils    fashioned  into   knives,    chisels,    axes, 
spear  and  arrow-heads;  of  stone  hammers,  creased  for  the 
attachment  of  withes;  of  wooden  bowls  for  bailing  water 
from  the  mines;  of  wooden  shovels  for  throwing  out  the 
debris;  of  props  and  levers  for  raising  and  supporting  the 
mass  of  copper,  and  ladders  for  ascending  and  descending  the 
pits.     That  this  work  was  done  at  a  remote  period  is  demon- 
strated by  the  facts  that  the  trenches  and  pits  were  filled 
even  with  the  surrounding  surface,  so  that  their  existence 
was  not  suspected  until  many  years  after  the  region  had 
been  thrown  open  to  active  exploration ;  that  upon  the  piles 
of  rubbish  were  found  growing  trees  which  differed  in  no 
degree,  as  to  size  and  character,  from  those  of  the  adjacent 
forest;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  the 
pits  were  filled,  such  as  the  fine-washed  clay  enveloping 
the  half-decayed  leaves,  and  the  bones  of  such  quadrupeds 
as  the  bear,  deer  and  caribou,  indicated  the  slow  accumu- 
lation of  years,  rather  than  a  deposit  resulting  from  a  tor- 
rent of  water. 

Whence  these  miners  came,  who  they  were,  and  how 
their  race  became  extinct,  is  only  left  to  conjecture.  We 
may  vainly  interrogate  all  supposed  causes  without  even 
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getting  a  single  response;  and  still  the  question,  How? 
will  arise,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  refuse  to  down  at  our 
bidding.  Did  they  encounter  some  terrible  convulsion  of 
nature,  or  were  they  scourged  from  the  earth  by  some  death- 
dealing  pestilence?  If  destroyed  by  some  other  race,  who 
were  they  ?  as  the  Indians  have  preserved  no  tradition  of 
such  an  event.  That  they  were  here,  worked  the  mines 
and  left  abundant  evidence  of  their  labors,  and  are  lost  to 
history  as  a  people,  is  evident  and  is  all  we  have  of  them.. 

EARLIEST  HISTORY  OF  THE  COPPER  REGION. 

The  first  account  of  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  that  published  by  La- 
garde,  at  Paris,  in  1636.  Referring  to  what  is  now  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  he  says:  "  There  are  mines 
of  copper  which  might  be  made  profitable,  if  there  were  in- 
habitants and  workmen  who  would  labor  faithfully.  That 
would  be  done  if  colonies  were  established.  *  *  About 
eighty  or  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  Hurons,  there  is  a 
mine  of  copper  from  which  Truchement  Brusle  showed  me 
an  ingot,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  neighboring 
nation.  It  is  pretended,  also,  that  near  Saguenay,  gold, 
rubies  and  other  precious  stones  are  found.  I  am  assured 
thati  ill  the  countiy  of  the  Souriquois,  there  are  not  only 
mines  of  copper,  but  also  of  steel;  also,  certain  blue  trans- 
parent stones,  which  are  as  valuable  as  turquoises."  Refer- 
ring, evidently,  to  the  amethysts  of  the  north  shore,  he 
says:  ^*  Among  the  rocks,  they  found  stones  covered  with 
diamonds  attached  to  the  rocks — some  of  them  appearing 
as  if  just  from  the  hands  of  the  lapidary,  they  were  so 
beautiful.^'  Of  the  fineness,  he  could  not  be  positive,  but 
they  "  were  very  handsome  and  would  write  upon  glass  ; " 
and  adds,  "  it  seems  that  one  might  find  mines  of  iron  and 
many  other  minerals,  if  one  would  take  the  trouble  of 
searching,  and  go  to  some  expense.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  limestone  and  other  materials  required  for  building." 

Pierre  Boucher  published,  in  Paris,  in  1640,  a  small 
volume,  in  which  he  says  of  this  region:  '^  There  are  mines 
of  copper,  tin,  antimony  and  lead.  In  Lake  Superior, 
there  is  a  great  island  which  is  fifty  leagues  in  circuit,  in 
which  there  is  a  very  beautiful  mine  of  copper;  it  is  also 
found  in  various  places  in  large  pieces,  all  refined." 

Although  the  earliest  discovery  of  the  copper  region  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
labored  arduously  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  the 
first  of  these.  Fathers  Raymbault  and  Jogues,  visite<i  this 
region  in  1641,  and  that  year  established  a  mission  among 
the  Ojibwas,  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie — five  years  after 
"  Lagarde's  ' '  book  had  been  published. 

While  every  credit  is  cheerfully  accorded  that  is  due  to 
the  zeal  of  those  early  missionaries,  who  endured  hardships, 
deprivations  and  dangers  innumerable,  to  propagate  their 
faith  and  gain  religious  supremacy  for  the  church  of  Rome 
over  these  wandering  denizens  of  the  forest,  yet  their  com- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  Count  Frontenac,  the  then  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada,  after  Lagarde  had  given  such  a 


glowing  account  of  the  wonderful  amount  of  minerals  and 
precious  stones  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  de- 
prives the  impartial  historian  of  much  of  his  enthusiasm 
in  eulogistically  declaring  that  this  self-abnegation,  and 
this  arduous  and  dangerous  labor,  was  all  undertaken  in  the 
exclusive  interest  of  that  Gospel  they  preached  and  that  re- 
ligion they  taught,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  tem- 
poralities which  were  likely  fco  follow. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  theirs  was  a  work  of  love,  and 
their  explorations  and  records  have  done  much  to  bring 
about  the  results  witnessed  afc  the  present  time  in  the  min- 
eral ranges  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

In  the  Relation  de  ce  qui  s^est  passe  dans  le  pays  des 
Hurons,  for  1659-60,  is  published  an  account  from  one  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  "  residing  in  the  lake  which  we  call  Su- 
perieur,"  in  which  he  says:  "It  is  enriched  on  all  its  bor- 
ders by  mines  of  lead  almost  pure,  and  of  copper  all  refined 
in  pieces  as  large  as  the  fist,  and  great  rocks  which  have 
whole  veins  of  turquoises. " 

In  a  French  work,  published  in  1666-67,  Chapter  II, 
page  32,  "  Relation  de  la  Mission  du  St.  Esprit,  aux  Outa- 
ovecs  dans  Lac  Tracy  dite  aupravant  le  Lac  Superieur  Jour- 
nal du  voyage  du  Pere  Claude  Allouez  dans  de  Pais  Outa- 
onacs''^  we  find  the  following:  *'  The  savages  respect 
this  lake  as  a  divinity  and  make  sacrifices  to  it,  on  ac- 
count, perhaps,  of  its  magnitude,  for  it  is  200  leagues  long 
and  80  wide;  on  account  of  its  goodness  in  furnishing  them 
with  fishes,  which  nourish  all  those  people,  where  there  is 
but  little  game.  There  are  often  found  beneath  the  water 
pieces  of  copper,  all  formed,  and  of  the  weight  of  ten  and 
twenty  pounds.  I  have  seen  them  many  times  in  the  hands 
of  the  savages,  and,  as  they  are  superstitious,  they  keep 
them  as  so  many  divinities,  or  as  presents  from  the  gods 
beneath  the  water,  who  have  given  them  as  pledges  of  good 
fortune.  On  that  account,  they  keep  the  pieces  of  copper 
enveloped  among  their  most  precious  furniture.  There  are 
some  who  have  preserved  them  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  others  who  have  had  them  in  their  families  from  time 
immemorial,  and  cherish  them  as  household  gods.'' 

The  early  history  of  the  copper  region  and  the  accounts 
thereof,  as  gained  by  those  first  Jesuit  missionaries,  from 
the  Indians  then  in  this  section,  are  wierd  and  interesting. 
A  writer  says:  "  Some  time  since,  a  large  mass  of  copper, 
like  a  rock,  was  seen  at  the  point,  projecting  out  of  the  water. 
This  afforded  passers-by  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  pieces. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  went  there,  it  was  not  to  be  seen.  I 
believe  the  storms,  which  are  here  very  violent,  and  like 
those  on  the  sea,  had  covered  the  copper  rock  with  sand. 
Our  savages  wished  to  persuade  us  that  it  was  a  divinity, 
and  had  disappeared,  for  some  reason  which  they  did  not 
mention. " 

The  following  interesting  description  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  copper  found  there  is  a  translation  from  De  la 
Mission  du  Sainte  Esprit  a  la  Pointe  Chagaonamigong 
dans  de  Lac  Tracy  ou  Superieur — Chapter  XI,  des  proprie- 
tez  et  Raritez : 

H 
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"  The  lake  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  bended  bow,  of  more 
than  eighty  leagaes  in  length.  The  southern  side  repre- 
sents the  string,  and  the  long  tongue  of  land  which  springs 
from  the  center  of  the  southern  shore,  and  projects  upward 
of  twenty-five  leagues  into  the  lake  near  its  middle,  is  the 
arrow.  The  northern  coast  is  bordered  with  frightful  crags, 
which  are  the  termination  of  the  prodigious  chain  of  mount- 
ains which  take  their  rise  at  Cape  Tourment,  above  Que- 
bec, and  extending  to  this  place,  traversing  more  than  six 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  and  losing  themselves  in  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  lake.  There  are  very  few  islands 
in  the  lake,  and  they  occur  mostly  on  the  northern  shore. 
This  great  expanse  of  the  waters  gives  room  for  the  winds, 
which  agitate  the  lake  with  as  much  violence  as  they  do 
the  ocean." 

There  is  the  fascination  equal  to  the  most  entrancing 
novels  in  the  chapter  headed,  "  Mines  of  Copper  which  are 
Found  on  Lake  Superior,"  commencing  on  page  26. 

' '  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  was  believed  that  these 
mines  were  found  on  only  one  or  two  islands;  but  since  we 
have  made  more  careful  inquiry,  we  have  learned  from  the 
savages  some  secrets  which  they  were  unwilling  to  reveal. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  much  address  in  order  to  draw  out 
of  them  this  knowledge,  and  to  discriminate  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  We  will  not  warrant,  however,  all  we 
learned  from  their  simple  statement,  since  we  shall  be  able 
to  speak  with  more  certainty  when  we  have  visited  the 
places  themselves,  which  we  count  on  doing  this  summer, 
when  we  shall  go  to  find  the  *  Wandering  Sheep '  in  all 
quarters  of  this  great  lake.  The  first  place  where  copper 
occurs  in  abundance,  after  going  above  the  Saul,  is  on  an 
island  about  forty  or  fifty  leagues  therefrom,  near  the  north 
shore,  opposite  a  place  called  Missipiconatong. 

"The  savages  say  it  is  a  floating  island,  which  is  some- 
times far  off  and  sometimes  near,  according  as  the  winds 
move  it,  driving  it  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  an- 
other. They  add  that  a  long  time  ago,  four  Indians  accident- 
ally went  there,  being  lost  in  a  fog,  with  which  this  island 
is  almost  always  surrounded.  It  was  long  before  they  had 
any  trade  with  the  French,  and  they  had  no  kettles  or 
hatchets.  Wishing  to  cook  some  food,  they  made  use  of 
their  usual  method,  taking  stones  which  they  picked  up  on 
the  shore,  heating  them  in  a  fire,  and  throwing  them  into 
a  bark  trough  full  of  water,  in  order  to  make  it  boil,  and 
by  this  operation  cook  their  meat.  As  they  took  up  the 
stones,  they  found  nearly  all  of  them  pure  copper.  After 
having  partaken  of  their  meal,  they  thought  of  embarking, 
fearing  to  remain  lest  the  lynxes  (loups  cerviers)  and  the 
rabbits  (lievres),  which  are  in  the  place  as  large  as  dogs  (!) 
would  come  and  eat  up  their  provisions,  and  even  their 
canoe.  Before  leaving,  they  collected  a  quantity  of  these 
stones,  both  large  and  small  ones,  and  even  some  sheets  of 
copper;  but  they  had  not  gone  far  from  the  shore  before  a 
loud  voice  was  heard,  saying  in  anger,  '  Who  are  these  rob- 
bers who  have  stolen  the  cradles  and  playthings  of  my 
children  ? '     The  sheets  of  copper  were  the  cradles,  for  the 


Indians  make  them  of  one  or  two  pieces  (a  flat  piece  of 
bark  with  a  hoop  over  one  end),  the  child  being  swathed 
and  bound  upon  the  flat  piece.  The  little  pieces  of  copper 
which  they  took  were  the  playthings,  such  pebbles  being 
used  by  Indian  children  for  a  like  purpose.  This  voice 
greatly  alarmed  them,  not  knowing  what  it  could  be.  One 
said  to  the  others,  it  is  thunder,  because  there  are  frequent 
storms  there;  others  said  it  is  a  certain  genii  whom  they 
call  '  Missibizi,'  who  is  reputed  among  these  people  to  be 
the  god  of  the  waters,  as  Neptune  was  among  the  pagans; 
others  said  that  it  came  from  '  Memogovissiousis,  ■  that  is 
to  say,  seamen,  similar  to  the  fabulous  Tritons,  or  to  the 
Sirens,  which  live  always  in  the  water,  with  their  long  hair 
reaching  to  their  waists.  One  of  our  savages  said  he  had 
seen  one  in  the  water;  nevertheless,  he  must  have  merely 
imagined  he  did.  However,  this  voice  so  terrified  them  that 
one  of  these  voyageurs  died  before  they  reached  the  land. 
Shortly  after,  a  second  one  of  them  expired;  then  a  third,  so 
that  only  one  of  them  remained,  who,  returning  home,  told 
all  that  had  taken  place,  and  died  shortly  afterward.  The 
timid  and  superstitious  savages  have  never  since  dared  to 
go  there  for  fear  of  losing  their  lives,  believing  that  there 
are  certain  genii  who  kill  those  who  land  there;  and  within 
the  memory  of  man  no  one  has  been  known  who  has  set  foot 
on  that  shore,  or  even  coasted  along  its  shores,  although 
the  island  is  within  sight,  and  even  the  trees  are  visible, 
upon  another  island  called  Achemikonan. 

"  There  is  both  truth  and  error  in  this  story,  and  this  is 
most  probably  the  explanation:  These  four  savages  were 
poisoned  by  the  water  which  they  boiled  with  red-hot  cop- 
per, which,  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  gave  off  a  poison, 
etcx  It  is  not  a  poison  which  acts  immediately,  and  on  one 
as  soon  as  it  will  on  another,  as  happened  in  this  case.  It 
may  be  that,  when  they  were  taken  ill,  they  more  readily 
imagined  they  heard  a  voice;  perhaps  they  heard  an  echo, 
such  as  are  very  common  among  the  rocks  which  border 
this  island;  or  perhaps  they  made  this  fable  since,  not 
knowing  to  what  to  attribute  the  death  of  these  Indians. 
When  they  said  it  was  a  floating  island,  it  is  probable  they 
have  been  misled  by  the  vapors  which  surround  it,  they  be- 
ing rarefied  or  condensed  by  the  variable  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  made  the  island  appear  sometimes  near  and 
sometimes  far  off.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon belief  among  the  Indians  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  copper  on  this  island;  but  they  dare  not  go  there.  We 
hope  to  begin  our  discoveries  upon  it  this  summer. 

*' Advancing  to  a  place  called  the  Grand  Anse  (Great 
Bay),  we  meet  with  an  island  three  leagues  from  land,  which 
is  celebrated  for  the  metal  which  is  found  there,  and  for 
the  thunder  which  takes  place,  because  they  say  it  always 
thunders  there  (Thunder  Cape).  Bat  farther  toward  the 
west,  on  the  same  north  shore,  is  the  island  most  famous 
for  copper,  called  the  '  Minong  '  (the  Good  Place)— [Isle 
Koyale].  This  island  is  twenty- five  leagues  in  length;  it 
is  seven  leagues  from  the  main  land,  and  sixty  from  the 
head  of  the  lake.     Nearly  all  around  the  island,  on  the 
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water's  edge,  pieces  of  copper  are  found  mixed  with  peb- 
bles, but  especially  on  the  side  which  is  opposite  the  south, 
and  principally  in  a  certain  bay  which  is  near  the  north- 
east exposure  to  the  great  lake.  There  are  shores,  '  tous 
escarpez  de  terre  glaize,'  and  there  are  several  layers  or 
beds  of  copper,  one  over  the  other,  separated  or  divided  by 
other  beds  of  earth  and  rocks.  In  the  water  is  seen 
copper  sand,  and  one  can  take  up  in  spoons  grains 
of  the  metal  big  as  acorns,  and  others  fine  as  sand. 
This  island  is  almost  surrounded  with  islets,  which  are 
said  to  be  composed  of  copper,  and  they  are  met  with 
even  to  the  main  land  on  the  north.  One  of  them  is  two 
gunshots  from  '  Minong ' — it  is  near  the  middle  of  the  isl- 
and, and  the  end  which  looks  toward  the  northeast.  Far- 
ther out  on  this  side,  there  is  another  island,  called  '  Man- 
itouminis,'  on  account  of  the  copper  which  abounds  on  it; 
and  it  is  said  that  those  who  were  there  on  one  occasion, 
on  throwing  stones,  made  it  resound  like  an  explosion. 

"  Advancing  to  the  lake  and  returning  one  day's  journey 
by  the  south  coast,  there  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
a  rock  of  copper  which  weighs  700  or  800  pounds,  and  it 
is  so  hard  that  steel  can  hardly  cut  it;  but  when  it  is  heat- 
ed, it  cuts  as  easily  as  lead.  Near  Point  Ohagaonamigong 
(Chaquamegon),  where  a  mission  was  established,  rocks  of 
copper  and  plates  of  metal  were  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
islands. 

"  Last  spring,  we  bought  of  the  savages  a  sheet  of  pure 
copper,  two  feet  square,  which  weighed  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  mines 
are  found  on  these  islands,  but  that  the  copper  was  proba- 
bly brought  from  Minong  (Isle  Boyale),  or  from  other  isl- 
ands, by  floating  ice,  or  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  by  the 
impetuous  winds,  which  are  very  violent,  particularly  when 
they  come  from  the  northeast. 

"  Returning  still  toward  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  following 
the  coast  on  the  south,  at  twenty  leagues  from  the  place 
last  mentioned,  we  enter  the  river  called  "  Nantonnagan  " 
(Ontonagon),  on  which  is  seen  an  eminence  where  stones 
and  copper  fall  into  the  water  or  upon  the  earth;  they  are 
readily  found.  Three  years  since,  we  received  a  piece 
which  was  brought  from  this  place,  which  weighed  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  we  sent  it  to  Quebec,  to  M.  Talon.  It  is 
uncertain  exactly  where  this  was  taken  from ;  some  think  it 
was  taken  from  the  forks  of  the  river;  others,  that  it  was 
from  near  the  lake,  and  dug  up  from  the  soil. 

"  Proceeding  still  farther,  Wb  come  to  the  long  point  of 
land  which  we  have  compared  to  the  arrow  of  the  bow 
(Keweenaw).  At  the  extremity  of  this  there  is  a  small  isl- 
and which  is  said  to  be  only  six  feet  square,  and  all  copper! 
"  We  are  assured  that  copper  is  found  in  various  places 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake.  All  the  information 
we  obtained  from  others  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  de- 
tail; but  it  seems  necessary  that  more  exact  researches 
should  be  made,  and  this  is  what  we  shall  endeavor  to  effect. 
If  God  prospers  us  in  our  enterprise,  we  shall  speak  next 
year  with  more  certainty  and  knowledge." 


Pere  Dablon,  in  the  Relation  1670-71,  on  page  61, 
speaking  of  these  discoveries,  says:  "  We  should  remark, 
by  the  way,  that  copper  is  found  in  all  parts  of  this  lake, 
although  we  have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  exact  knowledge, 
for  want  of  thorough  explorations;  nevertheless,  the  plates 
and  masses  of  this  metal  which  we  have  seen  weigh  each  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds,  and  much  more.  The  great 
rock  of  copper  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  which  all  the 
travelers  saw  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  besides  a  quantity  of 
pieces  which  are  found  near  the  shores  in  various  places,  seem 
not  to  permit  us  to  doubt  that  there  are  somewhere  the 
parent  mines  which  have  not  been  discovered. " 

EAELY  ENGLISH  ACCOUNT. 

Alexander  Henry,  who  was  a  trader  in  the  earlier  times 
of  the  English  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  in  his  work  of 
"  Travels  "  between  1760  and  1776,  says:  "On  the  19th  of 
August,  1765,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon 
River,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  At 
the  mouth  was  an  Indian  village,  and,  three  leagues  above, 
a  fall,  at  the  foot  of  which  sturgeon,  at  this  season,  were 
obtained  so  abundant  that  a  months  subsistence  for  a  regi- 
ment could  be  taken  in  a  few  hours.  But  I  found  this 
river  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper 
which  is  on  its  banks  and  in  its  neighborhood,  and  of 
which  the  reputation  is  at  present  more  generally  spread 
than  it  was  at  the  time  ot  my  first  visit. 

"  The  attempts  which  were  shortly  after  made  to  work 
the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  to  advantage  will  very  soon 
claim  a  place  among  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe. The  copper  presented  itself  to  the  eye  in  masses  of 
various  weight.  The  Indians  showed  me  one  of  twenty 
pounds.  They  were  used  to  manufacture  this  metal  into 
spoons  and  bracelets  for  themselves.  In  the  perfect  state 
in  which  they  found  it,  it  required  nothing  but  to  beat  it 
into  shape.  The  '  Piwatie,'  or  Iron  River,  enters  the  lake 
to  the  westward  of  the  Ontonagon,  and  hence,  as  is  pre- 
tended, silver  was  found  while  the  country  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French.  On  my  way  back  to  MichilimackinaC 
I  encamped  a  second  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon 
River,  and  now  took  the  opportunity  of  going  ten  miles  up 
the  river  with  Indian  guides.  The  object  for  which  I  more 
expressly  went,  and  to  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing led,  was  a  mass  of  copper,  of  a  weight,  according  to  my 
estimate,  of  no  less  than  five  tons.  (This  copper  rock  was 
afterward  placed  on  the  ground  of  the  War  Department,  in 
Washington. )  Such  was  its  pure  and  malleable  state  that, 
with  an  ax,  I  was  able  to  cut  off  a  portion  weighing  a  hun- 
dred pounds." 

In  1770,  he  built  at  Point  Aux  Pins  a  sloop  of  forty 
tons,  in  which,  with  a  party  of  miners,  the  next  year  he 
sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.     He  says: 

"  From  Point  Aux  Pins  we  crossed  to  the  south  side  of 
the  lake  and  encamped  on  Point  Aux  Iroquois. 

"  Mr.  Norburg,  a  Russian  gentleman,  acquainted  with 
metals  and  holding  a  commission  in  the  Sixtieth  Regiment, 
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and  then  in  garrison  at  Michilimackinac,  accompanied  us 
on  this  expedition.  As  we  rambled,  examining  the  shods, 
or  loose  stones,  in  search  of  minerals,  Mr.  Norburg  chanced 
to  meet  with  one  of  eight  pounds'  weight,  of  a  blue  color, 
and  semi-transparent.  This  he  carried  to  England,  where 
it  produced  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  pounds  of  silver  to  a 
hundred  weight  of  ore.  It  was  reposited  in  the  British  Muse- 
um. Hence  we  coasted  westward,  but  found  nothing  till  we 
reached  the  Ontonagon,  where,  besides  the  detached  masses 
of  copper  formerly  mentioned,  we  saw  much  of  the  same 
metal  bedded  in  stone.  Proposing  to  ourselves  to  make  a 
trial  on  the  hill  till  we  were  better  able  to  go  to  work  upon 
the  solid  rock,  we  built  a  house  and  sent  to  the  Sault  de 
Ste.  Marie  for  provisions.  At  the  spot  pitched  upon  for 
the  commencement  of  our  preparations,  a  green-colored 
water,  which  tinged  iron  of  a  copper  color,  issued  from  the 
hill:  and  this  the  miners  called  a  leader.  In  digging,  they 
found  frequent  masses  of  copper,  some  of  which  were  of 
three  pounds'  weight.  Having  arranged  everything  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  miners  during  the  winter,  we  re- 
tui-ned  to  the  Sault. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  1772,  we  sen^  a  boat-load  of 
provisions;  but  it  came  back  on  the  20th  of  June,  bringing 
with  it,  to  our  surprise,  the  whole  establishment  of  min- 
ers. They  reported  that,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  they 
had  penetrated  forty  feet  into  the  hill;  but,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  thaw,  the  clay,  on  which,  on  account  of  its  stififness, 
they  had  relied,  and  neglected  to  secure  it  by  supporters, 
had  fallen  in;  that  to  recommence  their  search  would  be 
attended  with  much  labor  and  cost;  that  from  the  detached 
masses  of  metal,  which,  to  the  last,  had  daily  presented 
themselves,  they  supposed  there  might  be  ultimately  reached 
some  body  of  the  same,  but  could  form  no  conjecture  of  its 
distance,  except  that  it  was  probably  so  far  off  as  not  to  be 
pursued  without  sinking  an  air-shaft;  and  lastly,  that  this 
work  would  require  the  hands  of  more  men  than  could  be 
fed,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  Here  our  ope- 
rations ended." 

At  the  conclusion  of  another  paragraph,  he  furnishes  us 
his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, which  demonstrates  fully  how  little  the  people  of 
one  century  are  able  to  judge  of  the  possibilities  and  prob- 
abilities of  the  next.  He  says:  "  The  copper  ores  of  Lake 
Superior  can  never  be  profitably  sought  for  but  for  local 
consumption.  The  country  must  be  cultivated  and  peopled 
before  they  can  deserve  notice." 

From  this  time  forward  until  the  Government  permits 
were  granted,  no  practical  efforts  were  made  to  work  the 
mines  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

After  the  operations  of  Mr.  Henry,  in  1771,  the  first 
step  taken  for  the  exploration  of  the  copper  region  after  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  as  it  is  now  called,  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  was  made  by  the  direction  of 
Gen.  Cass,  then  Governor  of  Michigan,  under  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  expedition  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  in  the  capacity  of  mineralogist 
and  geologist,  whose  observations  were  published  in  1821. 


During  the  Presidency  of  the  elder  Adams,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  explore  the  mineral  resources  of  the  North- 
west; but  no  further  steps  in  that  direction  seem  to  have 
been  taken  at  that  time. 

It  was  reserved  to  Dr.  Douglas  Houghton,  State  Geolo- 
gist of  Michigan,  to  explore  the  Northern  Peninsula,  and, 
by  his  report  of  1841  to  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  abundant  stores  of  mineral  wealth 
hoarded  there. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  in  1842,  relinquish- 
ing the  titles  in  those  lands,  also  stimulated  adventure. 

After  his  first  reconnoissance,  Dr.  Houghton  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  United  States  Government  to  execute 
the  linear  survey  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  in  connection 
with  a  geological  survey.  With  his  able  corps  of  assist- 
ants, a  careful  survey  was  made,  and  geological  specimens 
were  secured  by  them  for  examination.  Barometrical 
observations  along  the  lines  were  taken  with  the  surveys. 
Everything  was  working  admirably,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
a  pall  of  gloom  was  cast  over  the  expedition.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  1845,  Dr.  Houghton,  with  some  of  his  assist- 
ants, was  caught,  while  sailing  in  a  small  boat  along  the 
coast,  in  one  of  those  fierce  Northern  gales,  which  some- 
times sweep  with  irresistible  fury  over  Lake  Superior,  and 
all  were  lost.  With  him  also  perished  many  of  the  valua- 
ble field  notes  and  observations  he  had  made.  His  loss  at 
that  time  to  the  country  was  incalculable. 

With  reference  to  the  time  of  his  death  there  seems 
to  be  a  discrepancy.  C.  E.  Wright,  in  his  report  for 
1880,  placed  the  time  as  October  13,  1847,  but  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Pitezel,  then  missionary  at  Kewawenon,  is  positive  that 
it  was  October  13,  1845.  Mr.  F.  Hopkins,  an  early  settler 
at  Eagle  Harbor,  and  one  of  its  prominent  citizens,  says  he 
arrived  at  Copper  Harbor  the  night  Dr.  Houghton  was 
drowned,  which  was  October  13,  1845,  and  lay  to  four  days 
on  account  of  the  terrible  storm  raging,  and  reached  Eagle 
Harbor  on  the  17th  of  October,  1845.  With  this  evidence 
from  living  witnesses,  we  place  the  period  of  his  death  in 
that  year,  all  authorities  agreeing  as  to  the  day  of  the 
month. 

MODERN    COPPER-MINING    OPERATIONS. 

The  earliest  efforts  at  copper-mining  on  Lake  Superior, 
after  the  operations  of  Alexander  Henry  at  Ontonagon  in 
1771,  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  River.  These 
operations  were  first  commenced  under  "  permits,"  covering 
from  one  mile  to  nine  square  miles,  which  were  granted  by 
the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington  in  1843,  some  of 
which  were  located  in  the  latter  part  of  1844.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1844,  a  few  men,  not  exceeding  tv^enty  in  all,  were 
left  in  the  country.  A  small  party,  numbering  five  or  six, 
were  left  a  mile  up  Eagle  River;  another  small  party  were 
left  at  Agate  Harbor  and  Grand  Marie;  a  few  at  Copper 
Harbor,  then  called  Fort  Wilkins.  These  men  were  left  to 
hold  the  locations  before  the  survey.  In  the  spring  of 
1845,  a  grand  rush  was  made  of  speculators,  scientific  men, 
capitalists  and  miners.  Mining  permits  covered  the  coun- 
try, and  that  year  mining  was  commenced  in  several  places, 
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notably  at  Eagle  River,  Eagle  Harbor,  Copper  Harbor,  near 
the  forks  of  Ontonagon  River,  and  at  Portage  Lake. 

The  country  was  run  over,  and  some  large  masses  of  cop- 
per were  found.  A  large  mass  was  found  in  the  lake  a 
mile  or  two  west  of  the  Ship  Canal. 

The  Cliif  Mine  was  discovered,  and  mining  commenced 
there  in  a  practical  manner;  also  at  Copper  Falls,  in  the 
old  Northwest  Mine.  Discoveries  were  also  made  and  de- 
velopments commenced  at  Ontonagon.  The  Minnesota, 
nine  miles  square,  was  taken  under  lease  for  operations. 

During  the  year,  a  few  tons  of  copper,  probably  less 
than  twenty  tons,  were  mined  and  sent  out  of  the  country. 

The  winter  of  1845-46,  quite  a  number  of  men  were 
left  in  the  country  occupying  and  keeping  locations.  The 
Cliff  Mine  was  being  opened,  and  work  was  also  done  at 
Copper  Harbor,  Lac  La  Belle  and  at  Portage  Lake,  push- 
ing forward  and  preparing  for  active  operations  in  the 
spring  of  1846. 

There  was  considerable  movement  at  the  opening  of 
navigation  that  year,  but  not  as  active  as  the  previous  year, 
for  it  was  being  discovered  that  the  quantity  of  copper 
which  could  then  be  obtained  by  the  mining  operations  of 
that  day  were  limited  to  only  a  few  points.  Others  were 
still  held  by  occupancy,  but  were  not  worked.  Develop- 
ments, however,  were  carried  forward  at  different  points, 
and  mines  being  deepened,  particularly  at  the  Cliff,  at  On- 
tonagon, at  Copper  Harbor  and  at  Eagle  Harbor.  During 
this  year,  a  few  tons  of  copper,  not  exceeding  130  tons, 
were  mined  and  shipped;  about  twenty- five  tons  of  which 
being  black  oxide  of  copper,  shipped  from  Copper  Harbor. 

During  the  season  of  1846,  there  were  still  other  opera- 
tions made  by  permits  from  the  Government  In  that  sum- 
mer, some  work  was  done  on  the  Quincy  Mine,  and  on  the 
Whealkake,  since  abandoned,  which  was  located  a  mile  or 
so  south  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  winter  of  1846-47  was  spent  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  one  preceding  it.  Men  were  scatter*^d  through  the 
bush  holding  locations.  Work  was  being  done  at  only  a 
few  points,  the  Cliff  being  the  leading  concern.  Develop- 
ments in  all  the  leading  mines  were  still  going  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  and  some  productiuns  having  been  made  at  the  Cliffy 
Copper  Falls  and  some  other  mines,  stimulated  to  active 
work  through  the  summer,  resulting  in  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  metal — not,  however,  to  exceed  250  tons. 

About  that  time,  crude  ore  was  shipped  to  Dr.  Alger,  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  reduction  there,  but  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered to  be  a  losing  operation,  and  was  abandoned. 

There  were  no  additional  new  developments  that  year, 
only  additional  improvement  in  the  older  mines,  the  stimu- 
lus to  opening  other  mines  being  removed  on  account  of  the 
price  of  copper  having  come  down  from  the  forcing  upon 
our  markets  an  excess  of  English  productions. 

In  the  winter  ol  1847-48,  the  production  of  the  Cliff 
Mine  was  considerably  increased,  while  work  on  many  of 
the  other  mines  had  been  suspended.  The  lode  in  the  Min- 
nesota Mine  was  discovered  that  winter,  and  the  work  of 
opening  it  begun. 


The  production  of  the  Cliff  Mine  in  1848  was  800  tons. 
The  first  dividend  was  earned  that  year,  and,  early  in  1849, 
$60,000  was  paid  in  dividends  on  the  stock.  From  that 
period  forward,  the  development  was  confined  to  only  a  few 
mines.  The  Cliff,  Copper  Falls  and  Minnesota  were  the 
most  active.  Copper  having  decreased  so  much  in  price, 
mining  on  other  claims  was  indifferently  conducted. 

The  productions  of  the  Cliff  Mine,  still  increasing,  con- 
tinued from  1,000  tons  until  they  reached  1, 700  tons  a  year. 
The  Minnesota,,  also  improving,  reached  up  to  1,800  tons. 

In  the  early  period  of  mining  on  Lake  Superior,  the 
wonderful  occurrence  of  the  great  masses  that  were  found 
in  such  quantity  at  the  Cliff  Mine  stimulated  mining  enter- 
prise in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  concentrated  the  at- 
tention of  explorers  and  investors  in  mining  stocks  to  en- 
deavor to  find  and  develop  similar  veins.  The  search  was 
not  in  vain,  nor  the  opportunity  wanting.  The  great 
Greenstone  range  that  extends  the  length  of  Keweenaw 
County  afforded  innumerable  fissures,  traversing  its  forma- 
tion, that  apparently  seemed  equally  favorable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ponderous  masses  which  the  great  bonanza 
continued  to  yield.  But  barely  one  of  the  scores  of  mines 
that  have  been  opened  in  this  region  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Cliff  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  and  profit  to 
its  owners.  The  hundreds  of  shafts  that  have  been  sunk 
have,  unfortunately,  rather  become  receptacles  for  burying 
treasure,  instead  of  avenues  through  which  it  should  flow 
out.  And  why  the  many  veins  should  be  comparatively 
barren,  and  the  limited  few  so  enormously  productive,  is  a 
problem  that  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  solved.  The 
owners  of  the  Winthrop,  the  Northwestern,  the  Dana,  the 
Northwest,  and  of  many  other  locations  in  like  situations, 
had  perhaps  as  much  reason  to  expect  a  favorable  result  to 
their  undertakings  as  did  the  proprietors  of  the  Central. 
It  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  mining  enterprises.  The 
hope  is  sustained  by  faith  in  what  is  hidden  from  view. 
The  few  rich  veins  which  have  been  found,  establish  the 
fact  that  such  do  exist,  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  discover- 
ing such  a  store  of  wealth  that  stimulates  to  ever  renewed 
search  and  expenditure. 

Up  to  1854,  except  at  the  few  points  mentioned,  there 
was  no  active  mining  done.  The  opening  of  the  Sault  Ca- 
nal in  1854  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  work  that  year.  Up 
to  and  including  that  year,  no  definite  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction were  placed  on  record;  but  since  that  time,  accurate 
records  have  been  kept. 

Work  was  now  being  prosecuted  successfully  at  the  Cliff 
Mine,  Minnesota  Mine,  at  Ontonagon  and  at  Keweenaw 
Point,  after  which  came  forward  the  Lake  Portage  Mines, 
the  Quincy,  Pewabic,  etc.,  the  first. low  grade  mines  which 
were  attempted  to  be  worked,  and  to  mine  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  pay.  The  Quincy  Mine  was  opened  by 
Samuel  W.  Hill  in  1858,  Prior  to  that  time,  it  had  been 
considered  that  no  mining  could  be  made  profitable  unless 
the  rock,  including  masses,  Jbarrel  work  and  fine  copper, 
would  average  12  per  cent  of  metal.  The  Pewabic  Mine 
was  also  opened,  and  was  so  successful  at  first  that  it  paid 
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a  dividend — the  first  one  ever  paid  by  a  low  grade  mine — 
before  the  Quiney  had  reached  the  dividend  paying  basis. 

In  1860,  the  Quiney  Mill  was  put  into  operation,  and 
the  ])roduct  of  the  mill  for  July,  it  being  the  first  month's 
work  of  the  mill,  was  109  tons,  besides  forty-seven  tons  of 
mass  and  barrel  copper  produced  by  the  mine  that  month. 
It  ran  from  that  to  180  tons  a  month  that  season;  the  rock 
stamped  averaging  2  per  cent  of  metal.  This  could  only  be 
made  profitable  then  by  conducting  operations  on  an  exten- 
sive scale;  but  now,  with  the  improved  methods  and  ma- 
chinery, rock  yielding  three-fourths  of  one  percent  is  made 
to  pay. 

From  the  results  obtained  at  the  Quiney,  Pewabic  and 
Franklin,  other  efforts  were  made  to  mine  large  bodies  of 
low  grade  ore.  The  Calumet  and  Heel  a  then  came  forward, 
and  we  have  now  before  us  the  results  of  working  thosf* 
mines.  This  month,  July,  1882,  a  quarterly  dividend  oi 
$5  a  share  is  declared  payable  the  15th  of  August.  This 
makes  the  total  dividends  to  that  date  foot  up  the  enormous 
sum  of  $21,850,000. 

Of  late,  but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the 
development  in  other  directions,  there  being  no  demand 
therefor  on  account  of  the  present  production  furnishing  a 
supply  for  the  market.  Many  have  also  lain  still,  awaiting 
the  development  of  Western  and  Eastern  mines,  but  the  want 
of  success  thus  far  attained  in  those  directions  have  again 
caused  the  attention  of  operators  to  center  in  this  region. 

It  is  estimated  by  S.  W.  Hill  that,  since  1845,  the 
sum  of  $16,000,000  has  been  expended  in  developing  the 
copper  mining  interests  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1881,  the  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics 
places  the  yield  of  refined  copper  at  828,238  tons  1,370 
pounds,  representing  a  value  of  $152,  571,485.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  property  is  estimated  to  be  about  $60,000,000, 
and  fche  amount  paid  in  dividends  is  about  $30,000,000. 
This  would  make  the  profits  on  the  $16,000,000  of  foreign 
capital  invested  reach  the  sum  of  $90,000,000  since  1845. 
And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in  the  methods  of 
mining  which  have  heretofore  been  pursued  thf^re  has  been 
much  foolish  waste.  Yet,  doubtless,  with  the  present  im- 
proved methods  and  added  knowledge,  many  of  those  old 
properties  which  have  been  abandoned  will  yet  be  opened 
up  with  profit. 


INCIDENTS. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  slender  thread  upon  which  im- 
portant events  are  often  suspended,  we  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing incident  related  to  us  by  Samuel  W.  Hill? 
of  the  First  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  upon  which  the  development  of  the 
mining  interests  hung,  at  least  for  a  time;  for,  had  work 
at  that  time  been  suspended  on  the  Cliff,  discouragement 
and  temporary  disaster  to  the  copper  mining  interests  in 
the  mineral  range  would  doubtless  have  followed. 

The  Cliff  Mine  was  originally  the  property  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Boston  Mining  Company,  and  the  stock  was  owned 
respectively  in  those  places.  The  Board  of  Directors  had 
called  in  $110,000  in  assessments  to  prosecute  the  work  up 


to  that  time.  Winter  was  now  on  hand,  the  men  still  here 
and  making  a  little  production.  The  Directors  got  together 
in  Pittsburgh  and  called  for  another  assessment,  but  this 
was  repudiated  by  the  Boston  stockholders.  Dr.  Avery,  of 
Pittsburgh,  President  of  the  Board,  who  owned  one-fifth  of 
the  6,000  shares,  when  he  found  out  that  the  Boston  folks 
would  not  pay  any  further  assessments,  called  another 
meeting  of  the  Directors  at  the  old  Exchange  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh.  Of  them  he  desired  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done — the  men  were  on  the  ground  and  Boston  would  not 
pay.  Dr.  Avery  then  inquired  of  Dr.  Hussey,  "  How  deep 
is  our  mine '' "  On  receiving  the  reply,  he  again  asked, 
"  Does  any  one  here  know  anything  about  mining  in  Eu 
rope?"  "Yes;  Mr.  Eudolph  does."  Mr.  Kudolph  was 
sent  for  and  requested  to  give  information  about  the  depth 
to  which  the  European  mines  were  sunk  before  they  could 
be  made  to  pay,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  give  him 
time  to  look  it  up  and  make  a  report,  which  was  given  a 
day  or  two  subsequent.  After  considering  the  report,  Dr. 
Avery  said,  "  Our  mine  is  not  deep  enough."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Howe,  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank,  he  inquired, 
"  Mr.  Howe,  how  much  are  my  credits  in  this  bank  ?"  Mr. 
Howe  soon  looked  the  matter  up,  and  replied,  "  Eighty-two 
thousand  dollars."  Said  Dr.  Avery,  "It  is  winter;  Capt. 
Jennings  is  there.  I  will  turn  over  $80,000  to  this  com- 
pany, for  which  they  can  give  me  security.  Have  Dr. 
Hussey  write  at  once  to  Capt.  Jennings  to  deepen  our  mine 
as  fast  as  he  can.  They  won' t  pay  in  England  before  they 
are  800  feet  deep."  The  order  was  given;  $60,000  of  the 
$80,000  was  drawn  out  and  used  by  the  company  in  deep- 
ening the  mine  as  directed,  leading  to  developments 
which  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  returned  the  loan  and 
paid  a  handsome  dividend  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
mine — some  $60,000  more. 

The  entire  development ,  of  this  region,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  depended  upon  the  movement  of  this  one  individual. 
Had  he  failed  to  stand  in  the  breach  at  this  supreme  mo 
ment  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  opposition,  the  revenues  to 
this  country  derived  from  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
copper  region  would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

Afterward,  Dr.  Avery  devoted  the  entire  proceeds  of  one 
year's  income  to  building  a  church  for  the  colored  people 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  would  preach  for  them  when  no  one  else 
would:  and,  when  he  did  not  preach  for  them,  would  send 
a  check  for  $50  a  Sunday  to  the  church. 

A  good  anecdote  of  those  early  times  is  also  told  by  Mr. 
Hill.  During  the  early  operations,  two  Quakers,  John 
Hays,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  William  Petit,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  in  the  country,  looking  after  the  mining  inter- 
est. Hays  had  been  working  a  gang  of  men  on  the  black 
oxide  vein  near  Copper  Harbor,  and  for  some  time  the  men 
had  not  been  paid.  One  day,  Dr.  Petit  came  to  the  mine 
and  announced  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  mine.  Hays 
told  him  before  he  gave  him  possession  his  men  must  be 
paid.  To  this  the  Doctor  replied,  "  John,  thee  must  take 
thy  men  to  Pittsburgh  and  they  will  be  paid."  "Then," 
said  John,    "thee  will   not  get  possession  of  the  mine." 
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"But,"  said  William,  "  I  will  take  possession."  "  Not  till 
my  men  are  paid,"  said  John. 

The  Doctor  started  to  walk  into  the  mine,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  numerous 
fire-arms,  muskets  and  pistols  presenting  a  threatening  ap- 
pearance. Dr.  Petit  deliberately  turned  to  Hays,  and,  in 
his  peculiar  Quaker  dialect,  asked,  seriously,  "  John,  would 
thee  shoot?"  John  replied,  equally  as  seriously,  "  Will- 
iam, I  will. "  "  Then,  John,  bring  thy  men  to  my  house 
and  they  shall  be  paid."  Suffice  it  to  say  the  men  were 
paid,  and  the  mine  duly  turj;ied  over  to  Dr.  Petit. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  early  operations,  there 
was  a  shortage  of  stores  for  the  winter,  particularly  in  the 
winters  of  1847-48  and  1851.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  the 
vessel  bringing  in  the  winter  supplies  was  burned,  and 
winter  was  setting  in.  (This,  in  the  Peninsula,  means 
snow  from  four  to  six  feet  deep  and  intense  cold,  with  no 
game  to  depend  on.)  Another  vessel  had  been  chartered  at 
Detroit  and  loaded  with  provision^,  but  had  not  arrived, 
and  provisions  were  getting  very  scarce.  Samuel  W. 
Hill  went  to  the  different  mining  camps  in  November,  and 
visited  the  Whealkake  Mine,  south  of  Portage  Lake.  An 
inventory  of  provisions  was  taken  November  11,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  all  the  single  men  out  of  the  country. 
However,  on  his  return  to  the  river,  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Independence  with  provisions  at  Copper 
Harbor  was  greeted  with  joy,  and  the  fear  of  famine  re- 
moved. The  boat  had  been  laid  up  at  the  Sault,  but  the 
people  there  compelled  Capt.  Averill  to  come  forward  with 
the  provisions.  The  voyage  was  safely  accomplished,  and 
the  boat  returned  to  the  Sault. 

In  March,  1851,  Mr.  Hill  again  went  the  rounds  of  the 
mines,  visiting  the  Whealkake  and  going  twenty-five  miles 
beyond  Ontonagon  on  snow-shoes.  Provisions  were  short 
all  along  the  line,  but  the  early  arrival  of  a  vessel  with  the 
needed  supplies  prevented  great  suffering,  although  they  had 
been  reduced  to  short  allowance  before  the  supplies  came- 

In  the  history  of  Eagle  Harbor,  we  have  noted  the 
memorable  events  of  the  fall  of  1860. 

All  the  mines,  except  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  the  Al- 
louez  and  the  Conglomerate,  have  produced  more  or  less 
mass  copper,  the  largest  masses  of  which  have  been  found 
in  the  Cliff  (Pittsburgh  &  Boston),  Minnesota,  Central  and 
Phoenix.  Some  of  the  others  have  produced  masses  of  fifty 
tons'  weight.  The  Delaware,  in  early  times,  also  produced 
some  masses.  One  mass  was  found  in  the  Mesnard  loca- 
tion, adjoining  the  Franklin,  weighing  seventeen  tons. 
Another  was  blasted  out  of  a  vein  near  Agate  Harbor, 
running  across  the  Conglomerate. 

Mr.  Swineford,  referring  to  the  early  settlers  in  th(3  min- 
ing region,  says:  "  The  people  whom  the  winter  of  1846- 
47  found  residents  in  the  isolated  wilderness  in  whicli  the 
mines  were  situated  were  wholly  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  society.  The  mails,  brought  by  dog  trains  once  a  fort- 
night, through  a  trackless  wilderness  of  300  miles,  afforded 
the  only  intelligence  of  what  was  transpiring  in  the  outer 
world.     These  mails  were  eagerly  looked  for,  but  they  were 


uncertain  and  disappointing.  The  mail-carrier,  if  he  found 
his  dogs  overloaded  en  route,  had  a  facile  way  of  easing 
them;  he  simply  had  to  hang  a  bag  or  bags  of  mail  matter 
upon  a  tree,  and  leave  them,  in  most  cases,  to  winter.  Un- 
fortunate, indeed,  was  the  person  whose  letters  happened  to 
be  in  the  suspended  mail-bags.  During  a  period  of  seven 
months,  the  writer  of  this  did  not  draw  one  prize  in  the 
mail  lottery,  but  in  the  month  of  June,  he  received  at  least 
half  a  bushel  of  letters.  The  mine  locations  were  few  and 
far  between,  but  there  was  much  visiting,  locomotion  being 
performed  on  snow-shoes.  Hospitality  was  unlimited,  un- 
bounded; when  you  came,  you  were  welcomed  with  open 
arms;  when  you  went  away,  your  departure  was  a  matter  of 
regret.  The  best  that  a  limited  larder  could  supply  was 
spread  before  you — pork,  beans  and  bread — take  your 
choice.  A  joint  of  fresh  beef  was  the  choicest  of  luxuries, 
and  could  only  be  had  when  an  overworked  ox  gave  out, 
and  it  was  required  to  sacrifice  him  upon  the  altar  of  ne- 
cessity. The  visitor  always  carried  his  blankets  strapped 
on  his  back;  the  hospitable  log  cabins  receiving  him  sel- 
dom had  the  luxury  of  a  spare  bed.  Yet,  with  all  these 
aids^to  social  enjoyment,  the  denizens  of  the  remote  loca- 
tions in  the  forests  found  the  winter  to  drag  its  "  slow  length 
along"  rather  wearily.  After  the  close  of  navigation,  for 
weeks  upon  weeks  there  were  nothing  but  clouded  skies  and 
ceaseless  falling  snow;  no  bright  ray  of  sunshine  darted 
through  the  noonday  gloom;  the  days  were  short,  and  the 
nights  proportionately  long;  Jack  Frost,  reigning  supreme- 
ly, penetrated  everywhere,  hushing  in  silence  the  babbling 
brook  and  flashing  lake,  and  smothered  every  voice  of  na- 
ture in  a  deep  pall  of  snow;  the  deep  forests,  stripped  of 
their  summer  apparel,  and^  with  lesser  growths  buried  out 
of  sight,  presented  a  cold,  bare,  melancholy  picture,  not  at 
all  conducive  to  buoyancy  of  spirits.  Often,  after  a  great 
snow-storm,  accompanied  with  high  winds,  locomotion, 
even  on  snow-shoes,  was  impossible." 

Even  here  the  indomitable  printer  was  found  at  the 
front.  In  the  summer  of  1846,  John  N.  Ingersoll,  editor 
and  proprietor,  issued  from  the  Astor  House,  in  Copper 
Harbor,  the  first  copy  of  the  Lake  Superior  News  and  Mm- 
ing  Journal.  It  was  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  The  pa- 
per was  afterward  removed  to  the  Sault,  and  thence  to  Mar- 
quette, where  it  is  still  published,  by  A.  P.  Swineford. 

The  first  "  man  engine  "  for  conveying  the  miners  up 
and  down  the  shafts  in  the  copper  mines  was  invented  by 
J.  W.  Y.  Eawlins,  and  first  tried  at  the  Cliff  Mine  about 
1860.  Since  that  time,  they  have  been  put  into  several 
other  mines.  The  Quincy  and  Pewabic,  both  deep  mines, 
have  introduced  it,  the  one  in  the  Quincy  working  to  a 
depth  of  1,400  feet.  It  consists  of  two  parallel  shafts, 
working  on  an  incline,  with  steps  at  a  regular  distance 
apart.  While  one  shaft  is  moving  downward,  the  other  is 
returning  upward,  changing  or  reversing  the  motion  when 
the  steps  are  opposite,  and  the  miner,  by  changing  from 
one  to  the  other,  can  be  carried  down  or  up  the  shaft  at 
pleasure,  being  much  easier  than  climbing  one  or  two  thou- 
sand feet  of  ladders. 
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EARLY  NAVIGATION  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


T  ONG  before  the  French  voyageurs  dipped  an  oar  in  the 
J-J  blue  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  the  surface  had  only  been 
rippled  here  and  there  by  the  Indian  with  his  ^'birchen 
canoe."  Some  time  between  1800  and  1810,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  the  American  Fur  Company  each  had 
large  schooners  for  those  early  days,  navigating  the  great 
lake.  One  called  the  Eecovery,  belonging  to  the  British 
Northwestern  Company,  it  is  said,  at  the  breaking-out  of 
the  war  of  1812,  was  secreted  in  one  of  the  deep  bays 
among  the  "  fingers  ' '  at  the  northeast  end  of  Isle  Koyale,  to 
prevent  her  capture.  It  is  reported  that  her  spars  were 
taken  out  and  the  vessel  covered  with  brush  and  boughs, 
where  she  lay  hidden  until  the  close  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  when  she  was  again  brought 
out  and  put  in  commission.  She  was  afterward  run  down 
the  Sault  Eapids  and  employed  in  the  lumber  trade  on  Lake 
Erie,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Fellows,  being  owned 
by  Mr.  Merwin,  of  Cleveland.  Fragments  of  her  wreck 
were  long  visible  near  Fort  Erie,  opposite  to  Buffalo,  where 
she  was  finally  wrecked. 

The  Mink  was  another  schooner  which  was  employed  on 
Lake  Superior  previous  to  the  war.  This  vessel  was  after- 
ward taken  over  the  rapids,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
employed  in  the  general  trade  on  Lake  Erie,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Tom  Hammond,  one  of  the  officers  in 
Perry's  fleet.  She  was  finally  sunk  in  Kiviere  Eouge,  which 
empties  into  the  Detroit  Eiver,  a  few  miles  below  Detroit. 
Another  vessel,  which  had  been  a  cotemporary  of  the  Ee- 
covery and  Mink,  in  attempting  to  pass  tlie  rapids,  struck  a 
rock  and  was  so  shattered  she  soon  after  went  to  pieces. 
Only  a  single  sail  remained  on  Lake  Superior  from  that 
period  up  to  1822.  This  was  a  small  craft,  but  she  also 
left  for  the  Lower  Lakes  and  was  merged  into  their  fleet. 

In  1834,  the  fur  business  revived  and  the  American  Fur 
Company  issued  orders  for  the  commission  of  a  large  vessel 
for  Lake  Superior,  placing  the  management  of  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Eamsey,  Crooks  and  O.  Newberry, 
of  Detroit,  and  the  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  schooner  of  112 
tons  burthen,  the  first  American  vessel  launched  upon  Lake 
Superior,  was  got  ready  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Charles  C.  Stanard.  The  Astor  was  built  for  the 
American  Fur  Company  in  1835,  by  G.  W.  Jones.  Her 
frame,  timber  and  plank  were  got  out  in  the  fall  of  1834, 
at  Charleston,  Ohio,  and  were  shipped  on  board  the 
schooner  Bridget  from  that  place,  in  April,  1835,  arriving 
at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the  1st  of  May.  From  there  they 
were  carried  across  the  portage  to  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
where  the  Astor  was  built  and  launched.     Her  keel  was 


laid  the  17th  of  JMay,  and  she  was  completed  and  ready  to 
launch  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  sailed  on  her  upward 
bound  trip  to  La  Pointe  Augu^  15,  1835.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  with  the  weather  thick  and  near  night,  Capt.  Stan- 
ard discovered  what  appeared  to  be  a  capsized  bateau  with 
the  sea  breaking  over  it.  The  lake  was  so  rough  and  the 
weather  so  thick  that  he  could  not  make  it  out  until  within 
half  a  mile  of  it,  when  he  found  it  to  be  the  singular  rock 
which  has  since  borne  his  name.  At  the  time,  he  did  not 
approach  very  near  it  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
lake,  but  that  fall  he  went  and  examined  it.  It  is  a 
Scylla,  which  mariners  need  to  avoid  in  rough  weather,  and 
a  curiosity  for  the  tourist  to  see.  As  it  and  surrounding 
rocks  are  all  submerged  in  calm  weather,  a  monument  has 
been  built  on  it  to  mark  its  location.  Capt.  Charles  C. 
Stanard  sailed  the  Astor  until  the  close  of  the  season  in 
1842,  after  which  time  she  was  commanded  by  his  brother, 
Capt.  Benjamin  A.  Stanard,  who  sailed  her  until  she  went 
ashore  from  parting  her  cable  and  was  wrecked,  at  Copper 
Harbor,  September  21,  1844.  Fortunately,  no  lives  were 
lost  and  most  of  her  cargo  was  saved.  Her  skeleton  can 
still  be  seen  on  the  rocks  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

In  1837,  the  American  Fur  Company  had  two  small 
vessels— about  twenty  tons  each— built  for  their  trade,  and 
one  of  them  was  so  badly  constructed  that  it  was  never 
launched.  The  other,  called  the  Madaline,  built  by  a 
Frenchman,  was  employed  principally  in  the  fishing  trade, 
and  was  sailed  by  Capt.  Angus.  In  1838,  the  schooner 
William  Brewster,  of  seventy-three  tons,  was  built  by  the 
same  company.  She  was  launched  some  time  in  August, 
and  sailed  in  September,  Capt.  John  Wood,  Master.  In 
September,  1842,  the  company,  supposing  she  would  rot 
before  she  would  pay  for  herself  on  Lake  Superior,  the 
Brewster  was  run  down  the  rapids  and  subsequently  put  in 
service  on  Lake  Erie.  The  timbers  of  the  Brewster  were 
got  out  at  Euclid,  Ohio,  and  carried  above  the  Sault,  where 
the  vessel  was  built. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Sault  Canal,  the  follow- 
ing vessels  composed  the  fleet  on  Lake  Superior:  Propeller 
Independence  and  steamer  Julia  Palmer,  each  280  tons; 
schooner  Napoleon,  180  tons;  Algonquin,  Swallow  and  Mer- 
chant, about  seventy  tons  each;  White  Fish,  fifty  tons; 
Uncle  Tom,  Chippewa,  Fur  Trader  and  Siskowit,  each 
forty  tons. 

The  steamers  Independence,  Julia  Palmer,  Traveler, 
Monticello,  Peninsula,  Sam  Ward,  Baltimore  and  Manhat- 
tan, and  the  schooners  Chippewa  and  Merchant,  were 
brought  over  on  "  ways  "  before  the  Sault  Canal  was  opened. 
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The  Independence  was  the  first  steamer  brought  over.  The 
Julia  Palmer  was  afterward  sunk  at  the  Sault,  and  the  In- 
dependence, Manhattan,  Monticello  and  Peninsula  were 
wrecked  on  Lake  Superior.  Most  of  fche  others  passed  to 
the  lower  lakes  after  the  canal  was  completed. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion at  Mackinac  since  3854: 

1854— April  25.    1862— Aprill7.  1870— April    3.     1878— No  record. 

1855— May     1.    1863— Aprill8.  1871— April    3.     1879— April 22. 

1856— May     2.    1864-April  23.  1872— April  28.     1880— April   3. 

1857— May     1.     1865— April  21.  1873 -April  30.     1881— April  29. 

1858— April  6.     1866— April  29.  1874— April  29.     1883— April   4. 

1859— April  4.     1867— April  23.  1875— May     5 

1860— April  13.    1868— April  19.  1876— April  22 

1861— April  25.     1869— April  23.  1877— April  20 

The  Van  Raalte,  of  Cheboygan,  arrived  April  29,  and  the  Flora, 
of  Detroit,  May  4,  1881. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

These  lights  are  in  the  Eleventh  Inspection  District. 
They  comprise  Spectacle  Reef,  built  in  1873,  with  a  steam 
fog  whistle  in  connection;  Detour,  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Mary's  River,  built  in  1847,  rebuilt  in  1861,  and  refitted  in 
1870,  has  a  fog  whistle  in  connection;  Bois  Blanc,  built  in 
1839.  rebuilt  in  1867;  St.  Helena  Island,  built  in  1873; 
Waugoshance,  built  in  1851 ;  He  aux  Galets  light,  on  the 
Ski lligallee  rock,  built  in  1850,   refitted  in  1867;  Steam 


Syren,  constructed  in  1875;  Beaver  Island  light,  built  in 
1850,  rebuilt  in  1870,  and  Soufch  Light,  built  in  1861,  re- 
fitted in  1858;  South  Fox  Island  light,  built  in  1867; 
Point  Peninsula,  built  in  1865,  refitted  in  1870;  Escanaba 
light,  built  in  1867;  Eagle  Bluff,  built  in  1868;  Chamber's 
Island,  built  in  1868,  light  near  entrance  to  St.  Mary's 
River,  built  in  1855;  Point  Iroquois,  in  1857;  White  Fish 
Point,  built  in  1857,  improved  in  1861-63;  Big  Sable,  in 
1874;  Grand  Island  lights  (three),  built  in  1868;  Marquette, 
built  in  1853,  improved  in  1866  and  refitted  in  1870; 
Grand  Island,  in  1868;  Huron  Island,  in  1868;  Portage 
River  and  Range  lights,  in  1856  and  1868;  Manitou,  in 
1849,  1861, 1867;  Gull  Rock,  in  1867;  Copper  Harbor  was 
erected  in  1848,  and  rebuilt  in  1866;  C.  H.  Range  lights 
were  placed  in  1865;  Eagle  Harbor,  built  in  1850,  rebuilt 
in  1871;  Eagle  River,  built  in  1858;  Portage  Lake  Ship 
Canal  light  was  built  in  1874;  Ontonagon  River  light,  in 
1852,  rebuilt  in  1866.  Outer  Isle  (Apostle  Group),  built  in 
1874,  has  a  ten-inch  fog  whistle  in  connection;  Michigan 
Island  light  was  built  in  1857,  and  refitted  in  1869;  light 
at  La  Pointe,  built  in  1858;  Raspberry  Island,  in  1862; 
Rock  Harbor,  Isle  Royale,  built  in  1855,  improved  in  1874. 
Stannard  Rock  light,  July  4,  1882,  completed  in  1882; 
Sand  Beach  light,  in  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  many  other  aids 
to  navigation  along  the  lake  and  river  shores,  have  been 
established  within  the  last  few  years. 
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POLITICAL  AND  ORGANIC  HISTORY. 


"pEEYIOUS  to  the  formation  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
-■-  tory,  the  country  within  its  bounds  was  claimed  by 
several  of  the  Eastern  States,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
within  the  limits  indicated  by  their  charters  from  the  En- 
glish Crown.  In  answer  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government 
and  people,  these  States  in  a  patriotic  spirit  surrendered 
their  claims  to  this  extensive  territory,  that  it  might  con- 
stitute a  common  fund  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  the 
National  debt.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this  cession,  a 
law  had  been  passed  in  October,  1780,  that  the  territory  so  to 
be  ceded  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union;  that  the  States  erected  therein  should  be  of 
suitable  extent,  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  150  miles 
square;  and  that  any  expenses  that  might  be  incurred  in 
recovering  the  posts  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British  should 
be  reimbursed.  New  York  released  her  claims  to  Congress, 
March  1,  1781;  Virginia,  March  1,  1784;  Massachusetts, 
April  19,  1785,  and  Connecticut,  September  4,  1786.  Un- 
der the  French  and  British  Dominion,  the  points  occupied 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, were  considered  a  part  of  New  France,  or  Canada. 
Detroit  was  known  to  the  French  as  Fort  Pontchar train. 
The  military  commandant,  under  both  Governments,  exer- 
cised a  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  settlements  surrounding 
their  posts.  In  1796,  when  the  British  garrisons  at  Detroit 
and  Mackinac  were  replaced  by  detachments  by  Gen. 
Wayne,  Michigan  became  a  part  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory and  was  organized  as  the  county  of  Wayne,  entitled 
to  one  Eepresentative  in  the  General  Assembly,  held  at 
Chtllicothe.  In  1800,  Indiana  was  made  a  separate  Terri- 
tory, embracing  all  the  country  west  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio,  and  of  an  extension  of  the  western  line  of  that 
State  due  north  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States.  In  1802,  the  Peninsula  was  annexed  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Indiana,  and,  in  1805,  Michigan  began  a  separate 
existence.  That  part  of  the  Territory  that  lies  east  of  a 
north  and  south  line  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan 
was  formed  into  a  distinct  government,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787  continued  to  regulate  it.  Under 
this  constitution,  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor, the  judicial  in  three  Judges,  and  the  legislative  in 
both  united;  the  officers  were  appointed  by  the  General 
Government,  and  their  legislative  authority  was  restricted 
to  the  adoption  of  laws  from  the  codes  of  the  several  States. 
This  form  of  government  was  to  continue  until  the  Terri- 
tory should  contain  5,000  free  white  males  of  full  age.  It 
then  became  optional  with  the  people  to  choose  a  legislative 
body,  to  be  supported  by  them ;  but  subsequent  legislation 


by  Congress  more  liberally  provided  a  Legislature  at  the 
expense  of  the  General  Government,  and  also  added  to 
privileges  in  the  elective  franchise  and  eligibility  to  office; 
as,  for  example,  under  the  ordinance  a  freehold  qualification 
was  required,  both  on  the  part  of  the  elector  and  the  elected. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  were 
William  Hull,  Governor;  Augustus  B.  Woodward,  Chief 
Judge;  Frederick  Bates,  Sr.,  Assistant  Judge  and  Treasurer; 
John  Griffin,  Assistant  Judge;  Col.  James  May,  Marshal; 
Abijah  Hull,  Surveyor;  Peter  Audrain,  Clerk  of  the  Legis- 
lative Board.  May  5,  1807,  Joseph  Watson  was  appointed 
Legislative  Secretary;  in  November,  1806,  Elijah  Brush 
was  appointed  Treasurer,  to  succeed  Mr.  Bates,  and  the 
books  of  the  office  were  delivered  over  on  the  26th  of  that 
month;  and  William  McDowell  Scott  was  appointed  Mar- 
shal in  November,  1806,  to  succeed  Col.  May.  The  latter 
never  held  the  office  of  Jadge  of  the  Territory,  but  about 
1800  to  1803,  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Augustus  Brevoort  Woodward  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia; was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Territory  in  1805,  his 
term  of  office  expiring  February  1,  1824.  He  was  soon 
afterward  appointed  Judge  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  and 
three  years  after  that  he  died.  The  grand  scheme  of 
''Catholepistemiad,"  or  State  University  of  Michigan,  with 
its  numerous  departments  described  under  sesquipedalian 
names  from  the  Greek,  owed  its  origin  to  Judge  Woodward. 

John  Griffin  was  appointed  Assistant  Judge  in  1807, 
his  term  of  office  expiring  February  1,  1824,  when  he  was 
re-appointed  for  four  years,  and,  February  1,  1828,  he  was 
appointed  Territorial  Secretary. 

When,  in  1818,  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
all  the  territory  lying  north  of  that  State  and  of  Indiana 
was  annexed  to  Michigan.  In  1819,  the  Territory  was 
authorized  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  according  to  the 
present  usage  with  reference  to  Territories ;  previous  to  this 
time,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  a  Territory  was 
not  entitled  to  a  delegate  until  it  entered  upon  the  "  second 
grade  of  government,"  and  the  delegate  was  then  to  be 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1823,  Congress  abolished  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Governor  and  Judges,  and  granted  more  enlarged  ones  to 
a  council,  to  be  composed  of  nine  persons  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  eighteen  chosen  by  the 
electors  of  the  Territory;  and  by  this  law,  also,  eligibility 
to  office  was  made  co- existent  with  the  right  of  suffrage  as 
established  by  the  act  of  1819;  also  the  judicial  term  of 
office  was  limited  to  four  years.  In  1825,  all  county  offices, 
except  those  of  a  judicial  nature,  were  made  elective,  and 
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the  appointments  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive were  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislative 
council.  In  1827,  the  electors  were  authorized  to  choose 
a  number  of  persons  for  the  legislative  council,  which  was 
empowered  to  enact  all  Jaws  not  inconsistent  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Their  acts,  however,  were  subject  to  abol- 
ishment by  Congress,  and  to  veto  by  the  Territorial  execu- 
tives. When  Gen.  William  Hull  arrived  at  Detroit  to 
assume  his  official  duties  as  Governor,  he  found  the  town 
in  ruins,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Whether  it  had 
been  burned  by  design  or  accident  was  not  known.  The 
inhabitants  were  without  food  and  shelter,  camping  in  the 
open  fields;  still  they  were  not  discouraged,  and  soon  com- 
menced rebuilding  their  houses  on  the  same  site.  Con- 
gress, also,  kindly  granted  the  sufferers  the  site  of  the  old 
town  of  Detroit  and  10,000  acres  of  land  adjoining.  A 
Territorial  militia  was  organized,  and  a  code  of  laws  was 
adopted  similar  to  those  of  the  original  State.  This  code 
was  signed  by  Gov  Hull,  Augustus  B.  Woodward  and 
Frederick  Bates,  Judges  of  the  Territory,  and  was  called  the 
"Woodward  Code.'' 

At  this  time,  the  bounds  of  the  Territory  embraced  all 
the  country  on  the  American  side  of  the  Detroit  River,  east 
of  the  north  and  south  line  through  the  center  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Indian  land  claims  had  been  partially  ex- 
tinguished previous  to  this  period.  By  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Mcintosh,  in  1785,  and  that  of  Fort  Harmar  in  1787,  ex- 
tensive cessions  had  been  either  made  or  confirmed,  and,  in 
1807,  the  Indian  titles  to  several  tracts  became  entirely  ex- 
tinct. Settlements  "iiaving  been  made  under  the  French 
and  English  Governments,  with  irregularity  or  absence  of 
definite  surveys  and  records,  some  confusion  sprang  up  in 
regard  to  the  titles  of  valuable  tracts.  Accordingly,  Con- 
gress established  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  examine  and 
settle  these  conflicting  claims,  and,  in  1807,  another  act 
was  passed,  confirming,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  titles  of  all 
such  as  had  been  in  possession  of  the  lands  then  occupied 
by  them  from  the  year  1796,  the  year  of  the  final  evacua- 
tions by  the  British  garrisons.  Other  acts  were  subsequent- 
ly passed,  extending  the  same  conditions  to  settlements  on 
the  upper  lakes. 

As  chief  among  the  fathers  of  the  State  we  may  men- 
tion Gov.  Lewis  Cass,  Gabriel  Richard,  Stevens  T.  Mason, 
Augustus  B.  Woodward,  John  Hornell,  William  Wood- 
bridge,  John  Biddle,  William  A,  Fletcher,  Elon  Farns- 
worth,  Solomon.  Sibley,  Benjamin  B.  Kircheval,  John  R. 
Williams,  George  Morrell,  Daniel  Goodwin,  Augustus  S. 
Porter,  Benjamin  F.  H.  Witherell,  Jonathan  Sheaver  and 
Charles  C.  Trowbridge,  all  of  Wayne  County;  Eelmund 
Munday,  James  Kingsley  and  Alpheus  Felch,  of  Washte- 
Daw;  Ross  Wilkins  and  John  J.  Adam,  of  Lenawee;  War- 
ner Wing,  Charles  Noble  and  Austin  E.  Wing,  of  Monroe 
County;  Randolph  Manning,  O.  D.  Richardson  and  James 
B.  Hunt,  of  Oakland;  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  of  Chippewa ; 
Albert  Miller,  of  the  Saginaw  Valley;  John  Stockton,  Rob- 
ert P.  Eldridgeand  Christian  Clemens,  of  Macomb;  Lucius 


Lyon,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  Edwin  H.  Lathrop,  Epaphroditus 
Ransom  and  Hezekiah  G.  Wells,  of  Kalamazoo;  Isaac  E. 
Crary,  John  D.  Pierce  and  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  of  Calhoun; 
Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  of  Livingston;  John  S.  Barry,  of  St. 
Joseph;  Charles  W.  Whipple,  Calvin  Britain  and  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  of  Berrien;  Zeph  Bunce,  of  St.  Clair,  and  George 
Redfield,  of  Cass.  These  men  and  their  compeers  shaped 
the  policy  of  the  State,  and  decided  what  should  be  its  fut- 
ure. They  originated  all  and  established  most  of  the  great 
institutions  which  are  the  evidences  of  our  advanced  civili- 
zation, and  of  which  the  State  is  so  justly  proud. 

Administration  of  Gov.  Cass. — At  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  an  era  of  prosperity  dawued 
upon  the  infant  Territory.  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  who  had 
served  the  Government  with  great  distinction  during  the 
war,  was  appointed  Governor.  The  condition  of  the  people 
was  very  much  reduced,  the  country  was  wild  and  the  Brit- 
ish flag  still  waved  over  the  fort  at  Mackinac.  There  was 
nothing  inviting  to  immigrants  except  the  mere  facts  of  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  existence  of  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
good  climate.  The  Indians  were  still  dangerous,  and  the 
country  was  still  comparatively  remote  from  the  centers  of 
civilization  and  government.  Such  a  set  of  circumstances 
was  just  the  proper  environment  for  the  development  of  all 
those  elements  of  the  "sturdy  pioneer"  which  we  so  often 
admire  when  writing  up  Western  history.  Here  was  the 
field  for  stout  and  brave  men;  here  was  the  place  for  the 
birth  and  education  of  real  Spartan  men^ — men  of  strength, 
moral  courage  and  indomitable  perseverance. 

At  first,  Gen.  Cass  had  also  the  care  of  a  small  portion 
of  Canada  opposite  Detroit,  and  he  had  only  twenty-seven 
soldiers  for  defending  Detroit  against  the  hostile  Indians 
and  carrying  on  the  whole  government.  Believing  that  a 
civil  Governor  should  not  be  encumbered  also  with  military 
duty,  he  resigned  his  Brigadier  Generalship  in  the  army. 
But  as  Governor,  he  soon  had  occasion  to  exercise  his  mili- 
tary power,  even  to  act  on  the  field  as  commander,  in  chas- 
ing away  marauding  bands  of  Indians.  The  latter  seemed 
to  be  particularly  threatening  at  this  time,  endeavoring  to 
make  up  in  yelling  and  petty  depredations  what  they  lacked 
in  sweeping  victory  over  all  the  pale  faces. 

In  times  of  peace,  Gov.  Cass  had  high  notions  of  civil- 
izing the  Indians,  encouraging  the  purchase  of  their  lands, 
limiting  their  hunting-grounds  to  a  narrow  compass,  teach- 
ing them  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and  providing  the 
means  for  their  instruction  and  religious  training.  The 
policy  of  the  French  and  English  had  been  to  pacify  them 
with  presents  and  gewgaws,  merely  to  obtain  a  temporary 
foothold  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade. 
Those  benefited  by  the  trade  lived  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  permanent  development 
of  the  country.  The  United  States  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  indorsed  Gov.  Cass'  policy,  which  was  to  result 
in  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of 
all  the  arts  of  peace.  Govs.  Cass  and  Harrison  were  ac- 
cordingly empowered  to  treat  with   the   Indians   on  the 
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Miami  and  Wabash;  and,  July  20,  a  treaty  was  signed  with 
the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Miamis  and  Delawares, 
which  restored  comparative  tranquillity.  During  the  sum- 
mer, however,  there  was  Indian  war  enough  to  call  out  all 
Gov.  Cass'  men,  in  aid  of  Gen.  Brown  on  the  Niagara. 

Indians  can  never  remain  long  at  peace,  whatever  may 
be  the  obligations  they  assume  in  treaty-making.  Gen. 
Cass  often  headed  his  forces  in  person,  and  drove  the  hos- 
tile tribes  from  place  to  place  until  they  finally  retreated 
to  Saginaw. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Mackinac  from  the 
English  in  July  of  this  year  (1814),  but  the  British  works 
were  too  strong;  however,  the  establishments  at  St.  Joseph 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  were  destroyed.  In  the  following 
winter,  the  final  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  between  En- 
gland and  the  United  States.  The  population  of  the  Ter- 
ritory at  this  time  was  not  over  5,000  or  6,000,  scattered 
over  a  vast  extent,  and  in  a  state  of  great  destitution  on  ac- 
count of  the  calamities  of  war.  Scarcely  a  family,  on  re- 
suming the  duties  of  home,  found  more  than  the  remaants 
of  former  wealth  and  comfort.  Families  had  been  broken 
up  and  dispersed;  parents  had  been  torn  from  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  from  each  other;  some  had  been  slain 
on  the  battle-field,  and  others  had  been  massacred  by  the 
ruthless  savages.  Laws  had  become  a  dead  letter,  and 
morals  had  suffered  in  the  general  wreck.  Agriculture  had 
been  almost  abandoned,  and  commerce  paralyzed;  food  and 
all  necessaries  of  life  were  scarce,  and  luxuries  unknown. 
Money  was  difficult  to  get,  and  the  bank  paper  of  Ohio, 
which  was  almost  the  sole  circulating  medium,  was  25 
per  cent  below  par. 

Such  was  the  gloomy  state  of  domestic  affairs  when  Gen. 
Cass  assumed  the  office  of  Governor.  Besides,  he  had  the 
delicate  task  of  aiding  in  legislation  and  of  being  at  the  same 
time  the  sole  executive  of  the  law.  In  1817,  he  made  an  im- 
portant treaty  with  the  Indians,  by  which  their  title  was  extin- 
guished to  nearly  all  the  land  in  Ohio,  and  a  great  portion 
in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  This  treaty  attached  the  iso- 
lated population  of  Michigan  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  made 
the  Territorial  Government  in  a  fuller  sense  an  integral 
member  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  removed  all  apprehen- 
sion of  a  hostile  confederacy  among  the  Indian  tribes  along 
the  lake  and  river  frontier. 

Hitherto  there  had  not  been  a  road  in  Michigan,  except 
the  military  road  along  the  Detroit  River;  but  as  the  In- 
dian settlements  and  lands  could  not  now  be  interposed  as 
a  barrier,  Gen.  Cass  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  a  military  road  from  Detroit  to  Sandusky, 
through  a  trackless  morass  called  the  Black  Swamp. 

Congress  passed  an  act  requiring  that  2,000,000  acres 
of  land  should  be  surveyed  in  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
the  same  amount  in  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  the  same 
amount  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  in  all  6,000,000  acres, 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  soldiers  in  the  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Each  soldier  was  to  have  160  acres  of  land  fit  for 
cultivation.     The  surveyors  under  this  law  reported  that 


there  were  no  lands  in  Michigan  fit  for  cultivation!  This 
unconscionable  report  deterred  immigration  for  many  years, 
and  the  Government  took  the  whole  6,000,000  acres  from 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  The  language  of  that  report  is  so 
remarkable  that  we  must  quote  it:  "The  country  on  the 
Indian  boundary  line,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Auglaize 
River  and  running  thence  for  about  fifty  miles,  is,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  low,  wet  land,  with  a  very  thick  growth 
of  underbrush,  intermixed  with  very  bad  marshes,  but 
generally  very  heavily  timbered  with  beech,  Cottonwood, 
oak,  etc. ;  thence  continuing  north  and  extending  from  the 
Indian  boundary  eastward,  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
swamps  increase,  with  the  addition  of  numbers  of  lakes, 
from  twenty  chains  to  two  to  three  miles  across.  Many  of 
the  lakes  have  extensive  marshes  adjoining  their  margins, 
sometimes  thickly  covered  with  a  species  of  pine  called 
'  tamarack,'  and  other  places  covered  with  a  coarse,  high 
grass,  and  uniformly  covered  from  six  inches  to  three  feet 
(and  more  at  times)  with  water.  The  margins  of  these 
lakes  are  not  the  only  places  where  swamps  are  found,  for 
they  are  interspersed  throughout  the  whole  country  and 
filled  with  water,  as  above  stated,  and  varying  in  extent. 
The  intermediate  space  between  these  swamps  and  lakes, 
which  is  probably  nearly  ojie-half  of  the  country,  is,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  a  poor,  barren,  sandy  land,  on  which 
scarcely  any  vegetation  grows,  except  very  small,  scrubby 
oaks.  In  many  places,  that  part  which  might  be  called  dry 
land  is  composed  of  little,  short  sand-hills,  forming 
deep  basins,  the  bottoms  of  many  of  which  are  composed 
of  a  marsh  similar  to  the  above  described.  The  streams  are 
generally  narrow,  and  very  deep  compared  with  their  width, 
the  shores  and  bottoms  of  which  are,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, swampy  beyond  description;  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  a  place  can  be  found  over  which 
horses  can  be  conveyed  with  safety. 

"  A  circumstance  peculiar  to  that  country  is  exhibited  in 
many  of  the  marshes  by  their  being  thinly  covered  with 
a  sward  of  grass,  walking  on  which  evinced  the  existence 
of  water  or  a  very  thin  mud  immediately  under  their 
covering  which  sinks  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  from 
the  pressure  of  the  foot  at  every  step,  and  at  the  same 
time  rising  before  and  behind  the  person  passing  over. 
The  margins  of  many  of  the  lakes  and  streams  are  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  in  many  places  are  literally  afloat. 
On  approaching  the  Astern  part  of  the  military  lands,  to- 
ward the  private  claims  on  the  straits  and  lake,  the  country 
does  not  contain  so  many  swamps  and  lakes,  but  the  ex- 
treme sterility  and  barrenness  of  the  soil  continues  the  same. 
Taking  the  country  altogether,  so  far  as  has  been  explored, 
and  to  all  appearances,  together  with  the  information  re- 
ceived regarding  the  balance,  it  is  so  bad  there  would  not 
be  more  than  one  acre  out  of  a  hundred,  if  there  would  be 
one  out  of  a  thousand,  that  would  in  any  place  admit  of 
cultivation.*' 

It  is  probable  that  those  Government  surveyors  made  a 
lazy  job  of  their  duty,  and  depended  almost  entirely  on  the 
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fur  traders^  who  were  interested  in  keeping  settlers  out  of 
the  country.  But  we  must  make  allowance,  too,  for  the 
universal  ignorance  existing  at  that  time  of  the  methods  of 
developing  the  Western  country,  which  modern  invention 
has  brought  to  bear  since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
We  must  remember  that  our  Western  prairies  were  counted 
worfch  nothing,  even  by  all  the  early  settlers. 

By  the  year  1818,  some  immigrants  crowded  in  and  fur- 
ther explored  and  tested  the  land;  and,  in  March,  this 
year,  Gov.  Cass  called  for  the  views  of  the  inhabitants 
upon  the  question  of  changing  the  civil  authority  by  enter- 
ing upon  the  second  grade  of  Territorial  government.  A 
vote  was  taken  and  a  majority  found  to  be  against  it;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  immigration  and  settlement, 
Gov.  Cass  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  lands  in  the  district  of  Detroit  be  at  once  brought  into 
market.  The  department  immediately  complied,  and  the 
lands  were  offered  for  sale  the  following  autumn.  Immi- 
gration was  now  increased  more  than  ever  before,  and 
the  permanent  growth  of  the  country  became  fully  estab- 
lished. 

In  1819,  the  people  were  allowed  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
Congress.  The  population  was  now  8,806  in  the  whole 
Territory,  distributed  as  follows:  Detroit,  1,450,  not  in- 
cluding the  garrison;  the  Island  of  Mackinac,  still  the  en- 
trepot of  the  fur  trade,  a  stationary  population  of  about 
450,  sometimes  increased  to  2,000  or  over;  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  occupied  by  French  and  English 
families. 

The  year  1819  was  also  rendered  memorable  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  steamboat  on  the  lakes,  tiie  **  Walk-in- 
the-water,"  which  came  up  Lake  Erie  and  went  on  to 
Mackinac. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  executive  measure  had  been  taken 
by  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  school  lands  appro- 
priated by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  except  the  curious  act 
passed  by  the  Governor  and  Judges,  establishing  the 
"Catholepistemiad,"  or  University  of  Michigan,  with  thir- 
teen ''  didaxia,"  or  professorships.  The  scheme  for  the  in- 
stitution was  a  grand  one,  described  by  quaint,  sesquipedal- 
ian technicalities  carried  from  the  Greek  language,  and 
the  whole  devised  by  that  unique  man,  Judge  Woodward. 
The  act  is  given  in  full  in  the  Territorial  laws  of  Michigan, 
compiled  and  printed  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  Judge  Wood- 
ward, also,  who  laid  out  the  plan  of  Detroit,  in  the  form  of 
a  cobweb,  with  a  "  Campus  Martins  "  and  a  grand  circus, 
and  avenues  radiating  in  every  direction,  grand  public 
parks  and  squares,  etc.  Centuries  would  be  required  to 
fulfill  his  vast  design.  Like  artists  and  authors  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Eome,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  grand  work 
for  posterity,  more  than  the  passing  generation. 

Settlements  now  began  to  form  at  the  points  where  now 
are  the  cities  of  Ann  Arbor,  Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Tecumseh 
and  Pontiac.  There  were  still  some  annoyances  by  the  In- 
dians. The  Sacs  and  Eoxes  annually  made  their  appear- 
ance to  obtain  presents  from  the  English  at  Maiden,  and  as 


they  passed  along  they  would  commit  many  depredations. 
This  practice  of  the  British  Government  had  a  tendency  to 
prejudice  the  Indians  against  the  Americans,  and  it  thus 
became  necessary  to  take  some  measures  for  removing  the 
Indians  beyond  British  influence,  or  otherwise  putting  a 
stop  to  this  dangerous  custom.     Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of 
1819,  Gov.  Cass  4©sired  the  Government  at  Washington  to 
cause  a  more  thorough  exploration  to  be  made  of  the  lake 
region,  estimating  the  number  and  influence  of  the  Indians, 
their  relations,  prejudices,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  the  further  ex- 
tinguishment of  Indian  title  to  land,  etc. ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment deemed  it  advisable  at  this  time  only  to  take  ten  miles 
square  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  military  purposes,  and  some 
islands  near  Mackinac,  where  beds  of  plaster  had  been 
found  to  exist.     However,  the  General  Gt)vernment  soon 
ordered  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  for  such  an  explora- 
tion as  Gov.  Cass  desired,  to  travel  with  birch  canoes.     The 
men  composing  the  expedition  were  Gen.  Cass  and  Robert 
A.  Forsyth,  his  private  Secretary;  Capt.  D.   B.  Douglass, 
topographer   and  astronomer;  Dr.  Alex  Walcot,  physician; 
James  D.  Doty,  Official  Secretary,  and  Charles  C.  Trow- 
bridge, assistant  topographer.     Lieui  Evans  Mackey  was 
commander  of  the  escort,  which  consisted  of  ten  United 
States  soldiers'!     Besides  these   there  were  ten  Canadian 
voyageurs  to  manage  the  canoes,  and  ten  Indians  to  act  as 
hunters.     The  latter  were  under  the  direction   of  James 
Riley  and  Joseph  Parks,  who  were  also  to  act  as  interpret- 
ers.    The  party  left  Detroit  March  24,  1820,  and  reached 
Michilimackinac  June  6.     On  leaving  this  place,  June  14, 
twenty-two  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  John  S. 
Pierce,  were  added  to  the  party,  and  the  expedition  now 
numbered  sixty-four  persons.     They  reached  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  the  16th,  where  Gen.  Cass  called  the  Indians  (Chip- 
pewas)  together,  in  order  to  have  a  definite  understanding 
with  them   considering   the   boundary  lines  of   the   land 
grants,  and  thereby  renew,   also,  their  sanction  of  former 
treaties.     At  first  the  Indians  protested  against  the  Ameri- 
cans having  any  garrison  at  the  place,  and  some  of  them 
grew  violent  and  almost  precipitated  a  general  fight,  which 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  Gen.  Cass'  party,  as  the  In- 
dians were  far  more  numerous;  but  Cass  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  coolness  and  courage,  and  caused  more  deliberate 
counsels  to  prevail  amongst  the  savages.     Thus  the  threat- 
ened stoi^m  blew  over.     The  next  day  the  expedition  re- 
sumed its  journey,  on  Lake  Superior,  passing  the  "  pictured 
rocks, ' '  and  landing  at  one  place  where  there  was  a  band 
of  friendly  Chippewas.     June  25,  they  left  Lake  Superior, 
ascended  Portage  River  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Lake 
Michigan,  after  having  traveled  over  4,000  miles. 

The  results  of  the  expedition  were:  A  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  vast  region,  and  of  the  numbers  and  dis 
position  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians;  several  important 
Indian  treaties,  by  which  valuable  lands  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States;  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Company,  and  the  selection  of  sites  for  a  line  of 
military  posts. 
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As  the  greater  want  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  roads, 
Congress  was  appealed  to  for  assistance,  and  not  in  vain, 
for  that  body  immediately  provided  for  the  opening  of 
roads  between  Detroit  and  the  Miami  Eiver,  from  Detroit 
to  Chicao^o,  and  from  Detroit  to  Fort  Gratiot,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  La  Plaisance  Bay.  Government  surveys 
were  carried  into  the  Territory.  Two  straight  lines  were 
drawn  through  the  center  of  the  Territory,  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south,  the  latter  being  denominated  the  prin- 
cipal meridian  and  the  former  the  base  line.  The  Territory 
was  also  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles  square. 

In  1821,  there  was  still  a  tract  of  land  lying  south  of 
Grand  River,  which  had  not  yet  been  added  to  the  United 
States,  and  Gov.  Cass  deemed  it  necessary  to  negotiate  with 
the  Indians  for  it.  To  accomplish  this  work  he  had  to  visit 
Chicago,  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  we  will  inform  the 
reader  of  his  most  feasible  route  to  that  place,  which  he 
can  contrast  with  that  of  the  present  day.  Leaving  De- 
troit, he  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  Eiver;  he 
ascended  that  river  and  crossed  the  intervening  country  to 
the  Wabash;  descended  that  stream  to  the  Ohio;  down  the 
latter  to  the  Mississippi,  and  up  this  and  the  Illinois  Rivers 
to  Chicago.  At  this  council,  the  American  Commissioners 
were  Gen.  Cass  and  Judge  Sibley,  of  Detroit.  They  were 
successful  in  their  undertaking,  and  obtained  a  cession  of 
the  land  in  question.  On  this  occasion,  the  Indians  ex- 
hibited in  a  remarkable  manner  their  appetite  for  whisky. 
As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  negotiations,  the  Commission- 
ers ordered  that  no  spirits  should  be  given  to  the  Indians. 
The  chief  of  the  latter  was  a  man  of  about  one  hundred 
years  old,  but  sfcill  of  a  good  constitution.  The  Commis- 
sioners urged  every  consideration  to  convince  him  and  the 
other  Indians  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  they  had  adopt- 
ed, but  in  vain.  "  Father,"  said  the  old  chieftain,  "  we  do 
not  care  for  the  land,  nor  the  money,  nor  the  goods;  what 
we  want  is  whisky;  give  us  whisky."  But  the  Commis- 
sioners were  inexorable,  and  the  Indians  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves. 

This  year  (1821),  also,  two  Indians  were  hanged  for 
murder.  There  was  some  fear  that  the  event  would  be 
made  by  the  British  an  occasion  of  arousing  Indian  atroci- 
ties in  the  vicinity,  and  the  petition  for  the  pardon  of  the 
wretches  was  considered  by  Gov.  Cass  with  a  gr^^at  deal  of 
embarrassment.  He  finally  concluded  to  let  the  law  take 
its  course,  and,  accordingly,  December  25,  the  murderers 
were  hanged. 

In  1822,  six  new  counties  were  created,  namely,  Lapeer, 
Sanilac,  Saginaw,  Shiawassee,  Washtenaw  and  Lenawee; 
and  they  contained  much  more  territory  than  they  do  at 
the  present  day.  This  year  the  first  stage  line  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Territory,  connecting  the  county  seat  of  Ma- 
comb County  with  the  steamer  ''Walk- in -the  water"  at  De- 
troit. 

In  1823,  Congress  changed  the  form  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, abolishing  the  abrogating  power  of  the  Governor 
and  Judges  and   establishing  a  system   of    "Legislative 


Council,"  to  consist  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  out  of  eighteen  candidates 
elected  by  the  people.  By  the  same  act,  the  term  of  judicial 
office  was  limited  to  four  years,  and  eligibility  to  office  was 
made  to  require  the  same  qualifications  as  right  to  suffrage. 
The  people  now  took  new  interest  in  their  government,  and 
felt  encouraged  to  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  future  pros- 
perity. The  first  legislative  council  under  the  new  regime 
met  at  Detroit,  June  7,  1824,  when  Gov.  Cass  delivered  his 
message  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Territory,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  popular  education,  and  recommend- 
ing a  policy  of  governmental  administration.  During  this 
year,  he  also  called  the  attention  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Superior  region,  and 
asked  for  Governmental  explorations  therein.  At  its  sec- 
ond session  after  this,  Congress  authorized  a  commission 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  for  per- 
mission to  explore  that  country. 

In  1825,  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  from  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  effect  was  to  increase 
materially  the  flow  of  people  and  wealth  into  the  young 
Territory  of  Michigan.  The  citizens  of  the  East  began  to 
learn  the  truth  concerning  the  agricultural  value  4)f  the 
Peninsula,  and  those  in  search  of  good  and  permanent 
homes  came  to  see  for  themselves,  and  afterward  came  with 
their  friends  or  families  to  remain  as  industrious  residents, 
to  develop  a  powerful  State.  The  number  in  the  Territorial 
Council  was  increased  to  thirteen,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
President  from  twenty- six  persons  elected  by  the  people. 
In  1827,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  citizens  to 
choose  their  electors  directly,  without  the  further  sanction 
of  either  the  President  or  Congress.  The  power  of  enact- 
ing laws  was  given  to  the  Council,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  veto  of  the  Govern- 
or. This  form  of  Territorial  government  remained  in 
force  until  Michigan  was  organized  as  a  State,  in  1837. 
William  Woodbridge  was  Secretary  of  the  Territory  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Gov.  Cass,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  ability  with  which  he  performed  the  du 
ties  of  his  office.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Executive,  he 
was  Acting  Governor,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  he  repre- 
sented the  Territory  as  a  Delegate  to  Congress.  In  1828, 
he  was  succeeded  by  James  Wither  ell,  and  in  two  years  by 
Gen.  John  T.  Mason.  In  1831,  Gen.  Cass  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Jackson,  after 
having  served  Michigan  as  its  chief  executive  for  eighteen 
years.  He  had  been  appointed  six  times,  running  through 
the  Presidencies  of  Madison,  Monroe  and  John  Q.  Adams, 
without  any  opposing  candidate  or  a  single  vote  against 
him  in  the  Senate.  He  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  as 
Indian  Commissioner,  and  concluded  nineteen  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  acquiring  large  cessions  of  territory  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  He  was  a 
practical  patriot,  of  whom  the  people  of  the  Peninsular  State 
feel  justly  proud.  Probably  more  than  any  other  man  Gen. 
Cass  was  the  father  of  Michigan. 
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Gov,  George  B.  Porter's  Administration, — On  the  pro 
motion  of  Gov.  Cass  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Jackson,  and  his  consequent  resignation  as  Governor  of 
Michigan,  Gen.  George  B.  Porter  was  appointed  Governor 
in  July,  1831,  and,  September  22  following,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  population  of  the  Ter- 
ritory at  this  time  was  about  35,000,  prosperity  was  reign- 
ing all  around,  and  peace  everywhere  prevailed,  except 
that,  in  1832,  the  Black  Hawk  war  took  place  in  Illinois, 
but  did  not  effect  this  peninsula.  In  this  war,  however, 
Gov.  Porter  co-operated  with  the  other  States  in  furnish- 
ing militia.  While  Gov.  Porter  was  the  chief  executive, 
Wisconsin  was  detached  from  Michigan  and  erected  into  a 
separate  Territory;  many  new  townships  were  organized, 
and  wagon  roads  opened  and  improved;  land  began  to  rise 
rapidly  in  value,  and  speculators  multiplied.  The  Council 
provided  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  common 
schools,  incorporated  "  The  Lake  Michigan  Steamboat  Com- 
pany," with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and  incorporated  the  first 
railroad  company  in  Michigan,  the  "  Detroit  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  Company,"  since  called  the  ''Michigan  Central." 
The  original  corporators  were  John  Biddle,  John  R.  Will- 
iams, Charles  Larned,  John  Gilbert,  Abel  Millington,  Job 
Gorton,  John  Allen,  Anson  Brown,  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  W. 
E.  Perrine,  William  A.  Thompson,  Isaac  Crary,  O.  W.  Col- 
den,  Caleb  Eldred,  Cyrus  Loveil,  Calvin  Brittain  and  Tal- 
man  Wheeler.  The  act  of  incorporation  required  that  the 
road  should  be  completed  within  thirty  years;  this  con- 
dition was  complied  with  in  less  than  one-third  of  that 
time.  The  same  Council  also  incorporated  the  "Bank  of 
the  River  Raisin,"  with  a  branch  at  Pontiac.  Previous  to 
this,  two  other  banks  had  been  chartered,  namely,  the  "Bank 
of  Michigan,"  in  1817,  with  a  branch  at  Bronson,  and  the 
"Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Michigan,"  with  a 
branch  at  St.  Joseph. 

The  Legislative  Council  of  1834  also  authorized  a  vote 
of  the  residents  to  be  taken  on  the  question  of  organizing 
as  a  State  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Union;  but  the 
vote  was  so  light  and  the  majority  so  small  that  Congress 
neglected  to  consider  the  matter  seriously  until  two  years 
afterward. 

During  Porter's  administration,  a  change  was  made  in 
the  method  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  actual  settlers.  Prior  to  1820,  the  Govern- 
ment price  of  land  was  $2  an  acre,  one- fourth  to  be  paid 
down,  and  the  remainder  in  three  annual  installments;  and 
the  land  was  subject  to  forfeiture  if  these  payments  were 
not  promptly  made.  This  system  having  been  found  pro- 
ductive of  many  serious  evils,  the  price  of  land  was  put  at 
$1.25  an  acre,  all  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase.  This 
change  saved  a  deal  of  trouble.  During  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Porter  occurred  the  "Black  Hawk"  war,  mainly  in 
Illinois,  in  1832,  which  did  not  affect  Michigan  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  except  to  raise  sundry  fears  by  the  usual 
alarms  accompanying  war  gossip.  A  few  volunteers  prob- 
ably went  to  the  scene  of  action  from  this  Territory,  but  if 


any  systematic  account  was  ever  kept  of  this  service,  we  fail 
to  find  it. 

In  October,  1831,  fcdwin  Jerome  left  Detroit  with  a 
surveying  party  composed  of  John  Mullet,  surveyr)r,  and 
Utter,  Brink  and  Peck,  for  that  portion  of  Michigan  Terri- 
tory lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  now  Wisconsin.  Their 
outfit  consisted  of  a  French  pony  team  and  a  buffalo  wagon 
to  carry  tent,  camp  equipage,  blankets,  etc.  Most  of  the 
way  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  Michigan  they  followed 
a  wagon  trail  or  Indian  trail,  and  a  cabin  or  an  Indian  hut 
to  lodge  in  at  night;  but  west  of  the  point  mentioned,  they 
found  neither  road  nor  inhabitant.  They  arrived  at  Chi- 
cago in  a  terrible  rain,  and  "put  up"  at  the  fort.  This 
far-famed  city  at  that  time  had  but  five  or  six  houses,  and 
they  were  built  of  logs.  Within  a  distance  of  thi*ee  or 
four  miles  of  the  fort,  the  land  was  valued  by  its  owners  at 
50  cents  an  acre. 

After  twenty- three  days'  weary  travel  through  an  unin- 
habited country,  fording  and  swimming  streams  and  exposed 
to  much  rainy  weather,  they  arrived  at  Galena,  where  they 
commenced  their  survey,  but  in  two  days  the  ground  froze 
so  deep  that  further  work  was  abandoned  until  the  next 
spring.  The  day  after  the  memorable  Stillman  battle  with 
Black  Hawk,  while  the  Mullet  party  were  crossing  the  Blue 
Mounds,  they  met  an  Indian  half -chief,  who  had  just  ar 
rived  from  the  Menominee  camps  with  the  details  of  the 
battle.  He  stated  the  slain  to  be  three  Indians  and  eleven 
whites.  The  long  shaking  of  hands  and  the  extreme  cor- 
diality of  this  Indian  alarmed  Mullet  for  tbe  safety  of  his 
party,  but  he  locked  the  secret  in  his  own  heart  until  the 
next  day.  They  had  just  completed  a  town  corner,  when 
Mullet,  raising  to  his  full  height,  said :  ' '  Boys,  I'm  going 
in;  I'll  not  risk  my  scalp  for  a  few  paltry  shillings. "  This 
laconic  speech  was  an  electric  shock  to  the  whole  company. 
Mr.  Jerome,  in  describing  his  own  sensations,  said  that  the 
hair  of  his  head  became  then  as  porcupine  quills,  raising 
his  hat  in  the  air  and  himself  from  the  ground,  and  the  top 
of  his  head  became  as  sore  as  a  boil. 

July  6,  1834,  Gov.  Porter  died,  and  the  administration 
devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  Stevens  T. 
Mason,  during  whose  time  occurred  the  "Toledo  War." 

Administration  of  Gov.  Horner. — It  appears  that  Mr. 
Shaler  did  not  accept  the  Governorship  of  Michigan,  and 
John  S.  Horner,  of  Virginia,  was  soon  afterward  appointed 
Secretary  and  Acting  Governor.  He  proved  to  be  rather 
unpopular  with  the  people  of  Michigan,  and  the  following 
May  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 
He  carried  on  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  Gov.  Lucas, 
which  resulted  in  a  discontinuance  of  all  the  suits  that  had 
grown  out  of  the  Toledo  war,  except  the  demand  for  Stick- 
ney.  Gov.  Lucas  persisted  in  refusing  to  deliver  him  up; 
but  it  seems  that,  finally,  no  trouble  came  of  tbe  affair. 

The  first  Monday  in  October,  1835,  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan ratified  the  constitution,  and,  by  the  same  vote,  elect- 
ed a  full  set  of  State  officers.  Stevens  T.  Mason  was  elect- 
ed Governor;    Edward  Mundy,  Lieutenant  Governor;  and 
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Isaac  E.  Crary,  Representative  in  Congress.  The  first  Leg- 
islature under  the  constitution  was  held  at  Detroit,  the 
capital,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  John  Norvell 
and  Lucius  Lyon  were  elected  United  States  Senators.  A 
regular  election  was  also  held  under  the  Territorial  law  for 
delegates  to  Congress,  and  George  W.  Jones,  of  Wisconsin, 
received  the  certificate  of  election,  although  it  is  said  that 
William  Woodbridge  received  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
John  S.  Horner,  the  Territorial  Governor,  was  still  in  office 
here;  and  this  singular  mixture  of  Territorial  and  State 
Government  continued  until  the  following  June,  when  Con- 
gress formally  received  Michigan  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
and  Horner  was  sent  to  Wisconsin,  as  before  noted.  This 
act  of  Congress  conditioned  that  the  celebrated  strip  of  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  quarrel  had  been  so  violent  and  pro- 
tracted should  be  given  to  Ohio,  and  that  Michigan  might 
have,  as  compensation,  the  Upper  Peninsula.  That  section 
of  country  was  then  known  only  as  a  barren  waste,  contain- 
ing some  copper,  no  one  knew  how  much.  Of  course  this 
decision  of  Congress  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of 
this  State.  This  was  the  third  excision  of  territory  from 
Michigan,  other  clippings  having  beea  made  in  1802  and 
1816.  In  the  former  year,  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  were  given  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  latter  year,  nearly 
twelve  hundred  square  miles  were  given  to  Indiana.  Ac- 
cordingly, Gov.  Mason  convened  the  Legislature  July  11, 
1836,  to  act  on  the  proposition  of  Congress.  The  vote  stood 
twenty-one  for  acceptance  and  twenty-eight  for  rejection. 
Three  delegates  were  appointed  to  repair  to  Washington  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bepresentafcives  there  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  State;  but  before  Congress  was  brought  to 
action  in  the  matter,  other  conventions  were  held  in  the 
State  to  hasten  a  decision. 

Stevens  T.  Mason  was  the  first  Governor  of  this  State, 
having  been  elected  (Governor  o£  the  State  prospectively) 
in  1835,  as  before  noted,  and  he  held  the  office  until  Jan- 
uary, 1840.  This  State,  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into 
the  Union,  had  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand; its  area  was  about  forty  thousand  square  miles,  which 
was  divided  into  thirty-six  counties. 

Nearly  the  first  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  one 
for  the  organization  and  support  of  common  schools.  Con- 
gress had  already  set  apart  one  section  of  land  in  every 
township  for  this  purpose,  and  the  new  State  properly  ap- 
preciated the.  boon.  In  March  of  the  same  year  (1837), 
another  act  was  passed  establishing  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, of  which  institution  we  speak  more  fully  on  subse- 
quent pages.  This  Legislature  also  appropriated  $20,000 
for  a  geological  survey,  and  appointed  Dr.  Douglass  Hough- 
ton State  Geologist.  For  the  encouragement  of  internal 
improvements,  a  boaxd  of  seven  Commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  the  Governor  was  made  President.  This 
board  authorized  several  surveys  for  railroads.  Three 
routes  were  surveyed  through  the  State,  which  eventually 
became,  respectively,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee.     The  latter  road. 


however,  was  originally  intended  to  have  Port  Huron  for 
its  eastern  terminus.  The  next  year,  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  survey  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo  and 
Grand  Rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation. 

In  1839,  the  militia  of  the  State  was  organized,  and 
eight  divisions,  with  two  brigades  of  two  regiments  each, 
were  provided  for.  This  year,  also,  the  State  Prison  at 
Jackson  was  completed.  Nearly  thirty  thousand  pupils  at- 
tended the  common  schools  this  year,  and  for  school  pur- 
poses over  $18,000  was  appropriated.  Agriculturally,  the 
State  yielded  that  year  21,944  bushels  of  rye,  1,116,910  of 
oats,  6,422  of  buckwheat,  43,826  pounds  of  flax,  524  of 
hemp,  89,610  head  of  cattle,  14,059  head  of  horses,  22,684 
head  of  sheep,  and  109,096  of  swine. 

Gov.  William  Woodbridge  was  the  Chief  Executive 
from  January,  1840,  to  February,  1841,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  J.  Wright 
Gordon  was  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  became  Acting  Gov- 
ernor on  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Woodbridge. 

During  the  administration  of  these  men,  the  railroad 
f rom^  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  was 
completed;  branches  of  the  university  were  established  at 
Detroit,  Pontiac,  Monroe,  Niles,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Jackson,  White  Pigeon  and  Tecumseh.  The  material 
growth  of  the  State  continued  to  increase,  proportionally 
more  rapidly  than  even  the  population,  which  now  amount- 
ed to  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand. 

John  S.  Barry  succeeded  Gov.  Gordon  in  the  executive 
chair,  serving  from  1841  to  1845.  In  1842,  the  university 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  common  schools  was  officially  re- 
ported to  be  nearly  fifty-eight  thousand.  In  1843,  a  land 
office  was  established  at  Marshall  for  the  whole  State.  In 
1844,  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  was  found  to  be  in 
value  $28,554,282,  the  tax  being  at  the  rate  of  2  mills  on 
the  dollar.  The  expenses  of  the  State  were  only  $70,000, 
while  the  income  from  the  two  railroads  was  nearly  $300,- 
000.  In  1845,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State  had 
increased  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand.  Alpheus 
Felch  served  as  Governor  from  1845  to  1847.  During  his 
time,  the  two  railroads  belonging  to  the  State  were  sold  to 
private  corporations — the  Central  for  $2,000,000,  and  the 
Southern  for  $500,000.  The  exports  of  the  State  amounted 
in  1846  to  $4,647,608.  The  total  capacity  of  vessels  en- 
rolled in  the  collection  district  at  Detroit  was  26,928  tons, 
the  whole  giving  employment  to  18,000  seamen.  In  1847, 
there  were  thirty-nine  counties  in  the  State,  containing  435 
townships;  and  275  of  these  townships  were  supplied  with 
good  libraries,  containing  in  the  aggregate  37,000  volumes. 
In  the  spring  of  1846,  on  the  account  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  immigration  into  Texas,  with  tastes  and  habits 
different  from  the  native  Mexicans,  a  war  was  precipitated 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  Michigan  furnished  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers, commanded  by  Thomas  W.  Stockton,  and  one  inde- 
pendent company,  incurring  a  total  expense  of  about  $10,- 
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500.  March  3,  1847,  Gov.  Felch  resigned  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  when  the  duties  of  his  oSice 
devolved  upon  William  S.  Greenly,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  Mexican  war  was  closed. 

Epaphroditus  Ransom  was  Governor  from  1847  to  No- 
vember, 1849.  During  his  administration,  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  was  established  at  Kalamazoo,  and  also  the  In- 
stitute foi  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Flint. 
Both  these  institutions  were  liberally  endowed  with  lands, 
and  each  intrusted  to  a  board  of  five  Trustees. 

March  31,  1848,  the  first  telegraph  line  was  completed 
from  New  York  to  Detroit. 

John  S.  Barry,  elected  Governor  of  Michigan  for  the 
third  time,  succeeded  Gov.  Ransom,  and  his  term  expired 
in  November,  1851.  While  he  was  serving  this  term,  a 
normal  school  was  established  at  Ypsilanti,  which  was  en- 
dowed with  lands,  placed  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, consisting  of  six  persons;  a  new  State  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  the  great  "  railroad  conspiracy "  case  was 
tried.  This  originated  in  a  number  of  lawless  depredations 
upon  the  property  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, terminafcing  with  the  burning  of  the  depot  at  Detroit 
in  1850.  The  next  year,  thirty- seven  men  were  brought  to 
trial,  and  twelve  of  them  were  convicted.  The  prosecution 
was  conducted  by  Alexander  D.  Eraser,  of  Detroit,  and  the 
conspirators  were  defended  by  William  H.  Seward,  of  New 
York.     Judge  Warner  Wing  presided. 

Robert  McClelland  followed  Barry  as  Governor,  serving 
until  March,  1853,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  Pres- 
ident Pierce.  Lieut.  Gov.  Andrew  Parsons  consequently 
became  Acting  Governor,  his  term  expiring  in  November, 
1854. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  during  the  administration  of 
Acting  Gov.  Parsons,  the  Republican  party,  at  least  as  a 
State  organization,  was  first  formed  in  the  United  States 
"  under  the  oaks  "  at  Jackson,  by  anti-slavery  men  of  both 
the  old  parties.  Great  excitement  prevailed  at  this  time, 
occasioned  by  the  settling  of  Kansas  and  the  issue  thereby 
brought  up  whether  slavery  should  exist  there.  For  the 
purpose  of  permitting  slavery  there,  the  "  Missouri  Com- 
promise "  (which  limited  slavery  to  the  south  of  36°  30') 
was  repealed,  under  the  lead  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  This 
was  repealed  by  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  and  Nebraska  into 
the  Union  as  Territories,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to 
this  repeal  measure  were,  in  short,  called  " An ti- Nebraska," 
words  temporarily  employed  to  designate  the  slavery  and 
anti-slavery  parties,  pending  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties,  and  the  organization  of  the 
new  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  At  the  next  State 
elef^tion,  Kinsley  S.  Bingham  was  elected  by  the  Republic- 
ans Governor  of  Michigan,  and  this  State  has  ever  since 
then  been  under  Republican  control,  the  State  officers  of 
that  party  being  elected  by  majorities  ranging  from  5,000 
to  55,000.  And  the  people  of  this  State  generally,  and  the 
Republicans  in  particular,  claim  that  this  commonwealth 


has  been  as  well  taken  care  of  since  1855  as  any  State  in 
the  Union,  if  not  better,  while  preceding  1855,  the  Demo- 
crats administered  the  government  as  well  as  any  other 
State,  if  not  better.  As  a  single,  though  signal,  proof  of 
the  high  standard  of  Michigan  among  her  sister  States,  we 
may  mention  that,  while  the  taxes  in  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  average 
110.09  per  capita,  while  in  Massachusetts  the  average  is 
$17.10  per  inhabitant,  and  while  in  the  West  the  average 
is  $6.50,  in  Michigan  it  is  only  $4.57.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  generally  believed,  even  by  the  citizens  of  sister  States, 
that  Michigan  is  the  best-governed  commonwealth  in  the 
Union. 

Kinsley  S.  Bingham  was  Governor  from  1854  to  1858. 
The  most  notable  event  during  his  administration  was  the 
completion  of  the  ship  canal  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  May 
26,  1855.  An  act  of  Congress  was  approved,  granting  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  750,000  acres  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  this  canal.  The  "  sault, "  or  rapids,  of 
the  St.  Mary  have  a  fall  of  seventeen  feet  in  one  mile. 
The  canal  is  one  mile  long,  100  feet  wide  and  about  twelve 
feet  deep.  It  has  two  locks  of  solid  masonry.  The  work 
was  commenced  in  1853,  and  finished  in  May,  1855,  at  a 
cost  of  $999,802.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
nal improvements  ever  made  in  the  State. 

Moses  Wisner  was  the  next  Governor  of  Michigan, 
serving  from  1858  to  November,  1860,  at  which  time  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
National  themes  began  to  grow  exciting,  and  Michigan 
affairs  were  almost  lost  in  the  warring  elements  of  strife 
that  convulsed  the  nation  from  center  to  circumference 
with  a  life-and-deatVstruggle. 

Austin  Blair  was  the  thirteenth  Governor  of  Michigan, 
serving  during  the  perilous  times  of  the  rebellion  from 
1861  to  1865,  and,  by  his  patriotic  and  faithful  execution 
of  law,  and  prompt  aid  of  the  General  Government,  earn- 
ing the  well- deserved  title  of  "  the  War  Governor."  The 
particulars  of  the  history  of  this  State  in  connection  with 
that  war  we  will  reserve  for  the  next  section. 

Henry  H.  Crapo  succeeded  Gov.  Blair,  serving  one  term. 
He  was  elected  dmdng  the  dark  hours  just  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  he  found  the  political  sky  overcast  with 
the  most  ominous  clouds  of  death  and  debt.  The  bonded 
debt  of  the  State  was  $3,541,149.80,  with  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $440,047.29.  In  the  single  year  just  closed, 
the  State  had  expended  $823,216.75,  and,  by  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  his  term,  this  indebtedness  had  increased 
more  than  $400,000  more.  But  the  wise  administration  of 
this  Governor  began  materially  to  reduce  the  debt,  and  at 
the  same  time  fill  the  treasury.  The  great  war  closed  dur- 
ing the  April  after  his  election,  and  he  faithfully  carried 
out  the  line  of  policy  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor.  The 
other  prominent  events  during  his  term  of  office  are  system- 
atically interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  various  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  and  they  will  be  found  under  heads  in 
their  respective  places. 
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Henry  P.  Baldwin  was  Governor  two  terms,  namely, 
from  January,  1868,  to  the  close  of  1872.  The  period  of 
his  administration  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  State.  In 
1869,  the  taxable  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  State  amounted  to  $400,000,000,  and  in  1871  it  ex- 
ceeded $630,000,  OuO. 

During  Gov.  Baldwin's  time,  a  step  was  taken  to  alter 
the  State  constitution  so  as  to  enable  counties,  townships, 
cities  and  incorporated  villages,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  Bonds  had  been 
issued  all  over  the  State  by  these  municipalities  in  aid  of 
railroads,  under  laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  Leg- 
islature at  live  different  sessions;  but  a  case  coming  before 
the  Supreme  Court  involving  the  constitutionality  of  these 
laws,  the  bench  decided  that  the  laws  were  unconstitutional, 
and  thus  the  railroads  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  "soul- 
less "  corporations.  Gov.  Baldwin,  in  this  emergency, 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  submitted 
the  desired  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people;  but  it 
was  by  them  defeated  in  November,  1870. 

The  ninth  census  hiiving  been  officially  published,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  State,  in  1872,  to  make  a  re-appor- 
tionment of  districts  for  the  purpose  of  representation  in 
Congress.  Since  1868,  Michigan  has  had  six  Representa- 
tives, but  the  census  of  1870  entitled  it  to  nine. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  Gov.  Baldwin's  administra- 
tion, the  preliminary  measures  for  building  a  new  State 
capitol  engrossed  much  of  his  attention.  His  wise  coun- 
sels concerning  this  much- needed  new  building  were  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  Legislature,  which  was  convened  in 
extra  session  in  March,  1872. 

Ample  provisions  having  been  made  for  the  payment  of 
the  funded  debt  of  the  State  by  setting  apart  some  of  the 
trust  fund  receipts,  and  such  portion  of  the  specific  taxes 
as  were  not  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  rhe  one-eighth-mill  tax  for  the  sinking  fund 
was  abolished  in  1870. 

The  fall  of  1871  is  noted  for  the  many  destructive  con- 
flagrations in  the  Northwest,  including  the  great  Chicago  fire. 

Several  villages  in  this  State  were  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially consumed,  and  much  property  was  burned  up  nearly 
all  over  the  country. 

This  was  due  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  season. 
In  this  State  alone  nearly  three  thousand  families,  or  about 
eighteen  thousand  persons,  were  rendered  houseless  and 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Eelief  committees  were 
organized  at  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  and  elsewhere,  and  in 
a  short  time,  $462,106  in  money,  and  about  $250,000  worth 
of  clothing,  were  forwarded  to  the  sufferers.  Indeed,  so 
generous  were  the  people  that  they  would  have  given  more 
than  was  necessary  had  they  not  been  informed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  a  proclamation  that  a  sufficiency  had  been  raised. 

The  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument 
at  Detroit,  April  9  ,1872,  was  a  notable  event  in  Gov.  Bald- 
win's time.  This  grand  structure  was  designed  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers,  formerly  of  Michigan,  and  one  of  the  most 


eminent  of  American  sculptors  now  living.  The  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  undertaking  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, and  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  State  were  most 
liberal  in  their  contributions.  The  business  was  managed 
by  a  corporation  established  in  1868.  The  monument 
is  forty-six  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  Michigan  in  bronze,  ten  feet  in  height.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  a  semi-civilized  Indian  queen,  with  a  sword  in  her 
right '^hand  and  a  shield  in  her  left.  The  dedicatory  lines 
in  front  are:  "Erected  by  the  people  of  Michigan  in 
himor  of  the  martyrs  who  fell  and  the  heroes  who  fought  in 
defense  of  liberty  and  union."  On  the  monument  are 
many  beautiful  designs.  At  the  unveiling,  there  was  a 
large  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  address  was  delivered  by  ex-Gov.  Blair. 

J  ohn  J.  Bagley  succeeded  to  the  Governorship  J  anuary  1, 
1873,  and  served  two  terms.  During  his  administration, 
the  new  capitol  was  principally  built,  which  is  a  larger  and 
better  structure  for  the  money  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
public  building  in  the  United  States.  Under  Gov.  Bagley's 
counsel  and  administration,  the  State  prospered  in  all  its 
departments.  The  Legislature  of  1873  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  revise  the  State 
constitution,  which  duty  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties. 

Charles  M.  Cross  well  was  the  next  Chief  Executive  offi- 
cer of  this  State,  exercising  the  functions  of  the  office  for 
two  successive  terms — 1877-1881.'  During  his  adminis- 
tration, the  public  debt  was  greatly  reduced,  a  policy 
adopted  requiring  State  institutions  to  keep  within  the  limit 
of  appropriations,  laws  enacted  to  provide  more  effectully 
for  the  punishment  of  corruption  and  bribery  in  elections, 
the  State  House  of  Correction  at  Ionia  and  the  Eastern 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Pontiac  were  opened,  and  the  new 
capitol  at  Lansing  was  completed  and  occupied.  The  first 
act  of  his  second  term  was  to  preside  at  the  dedication  of 
this  building.  The  great  riot  of  1877  centered  at  Jackson. 
During  those  two  or  three  fearful  days,  Gov.  Crosswell  was 
in  his  office  at  Lansing,  in  correspondence  with  members 
of  the  military  department  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  moment  when  the  dan- 
ger became  iniminent,  the  rioters  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  military  force  ready  with  ball  and  cartridge  for 
their  annihilation.  Were  it  not  for  this  promptness  of  the 
Governor,  there  would  probably  have  been  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  property,  if  not  also  of  life. 

The  administration  of  Hon.  David  H.  Jerome  has  been 
one  marked  alike  by  joys  and  sorrows.  The  great  business 
revival  marked  the  period  of  his  election;  the  disastrous  for- 
est fires  clouded  the  light  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
began  to  shed  its  rays  over  the  country.  At  the  period  of 
his  re-election  in  1882,  the  actual  condition  of  Michigan 
was  all  that  the  most  patriotic  citizen  could  hope  for;  while 
her  prospects  attained  such  widespread  notice,  that  men 
wonder  where  this  great  industrial  and  progressive  era  is 
destined  to  have  its  limit. 
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STATE  OFFICERS. 

GOVEBNOKS    DUEING    FRENCH    RULE. 

Appointed. 

Sieur  de  Mesey 1663 

Sieur  de  Courcelles 1665 

Sieur  de  Frontenac 1672 

Sieur  de  La  Barre 1672 

Marquis  de  DenonviUe 1685 

Sieur  de  Frontenac 1689 

Chevalier  de  Callieres 1699 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 1703 

Marquis  de  Beauharnois 1 1726 

Compt  de  la  Galissoniere 1747 

Sieur  de  la  Jonquiere 1749 

Marquis  du  Quesne  de  Menneville 1752 

Sieur  de  Vaudreuilde  Cavagnal 1755 

GOVERNORS    DURING   BRITISH  RULE. 

James  Murray 1765 

Paulus  E.  Irving 1766 

Guy  Carleton 1766 

Hector  I.  Cramahe 1770 

Guy  Carleton 1774 

Frederick  Haldemand 1778 

Henry  Hamilton 1784 

Henry  Hope 1785 

Lord  Dorchester 1786 

Alured  Clark 1791 

Lord  Dorchester  1798 

GOVERNORS    OF    MICHIGAN    TERRITORY. 

William  Hull 1805 

Lewis  Cass 1813 

George  B.  Porter 1831 

Stevens  T.  Mason,  ex  officio 1834 

John  T.  Horner,  ex  officio 1835 

STATE     GOVERNORS. 

Elected. 

Stevens  T.  Mason 1835 

William  Woodbridge 1840 

J.  Wright  Gordon,  acting 1841 

Johns.  Barry 1842 

Alpheus  Felch 1846 

William  S.  Greenly,  acting 1847 

Epaphroditus  Kansom 1848 

Johns.  Barry 1850 

Robert  McClelland •. 1852 

Andrew  Parsons,  acting 1853 

Kingsley  S.  Bingham ' 1855 

Moses  Wisner 1859 

Austin  Blair 1861 

Henry  H.  Crapo 1865 

Henry  D.  Baldwin 1869 

John  J.  Bagley 1873 

Charles  M.  Croswell 1877 

DavidH.  Jerome 1881 

David  H.  Jerome,  renominated 1882 

LIEUTENANT  GOVERNORS    OP   MICHIGAN. 

Edward  Mundy 1835 

J.  Wright  Gordon. .  .^ 1840 

Origin  D.  Richardson 1842 

WiUiam  S.  Greenly 1846 

William  M.  Fenton 1848 

William  S.  Greenly 1849 

Calvin  Britain. 1852 


Andrew  Parsons 1853 

George  A.  Coe 1855 

Edmund  B.  Fairfield 1859 

James  Birney 1861 

Joseph  R.  Williams,  acting 1861 

Henry  T.  Backus,  acting 1862 

Charles  S.  May 1863 

E.  O.  Grosvenor 1865 

Dwight  May 1867 

MorganBates. 1869 

Henry  H.  Holt 1873 

Alonzo  Sessions  1877 

Moreau  S.  Crosby 1881 

SECRETARIES  OP  STATE. 

Kintzing  Pritchette 1835 

Randolph  Manning 1838 

Thomas  Rowland 1840 

Robert  P.  Eldridge 1842 

G.  O.  Whittemore.. 1846 

George  W.  Peck 1848 

George  Redfield 1850 

Charles  H.  Taylor 1850 

William  Graves 1853 

John  McKinney 1855 

Nelson  G.  Isbell 1859 

James  B.  Porter 1861 

O.  S.  Spaulding 1867 

Daniel  Striker 1871 

E.  G.  D.  Holden 1875 

William  Jenney 1879 

STATE  TREASURERS. 

Henry  Howard 1836 

Peter  Desnoyers 1839 

Robert  Stuart 1840 

George  W.  Germain 1841 

John  J.  Adam 1842 

George  Redfield 1845 

George  B.  Cooper 1846 

Barnard  C.  Whittemore 1850 

Silas  M.  Holmes 1855 

JohnMcKinney 1859 

John  Owen 1861 

E.  O.  Grosvenor 1867 

Victory  P.  Collier 1871 

William  B.  McCreery 1875 

Benjamin  F.  Pritchard 1879 

ATTORNEYS  GENERAL. 

Daniel  Leroy 1836 

Peter  Morey 1837 

Zephaniah  Piatt 1841 

Elon  Farnsworth 1843 

Henry  N.  Walker 1845 

Edward  Mundy 1847 

George  V.  N.  Lothrop 1848 

William  Hale 1857 

Jacob  M.  Howard 1855 

Charles  Upson 1861 

Albert  Williams 1863 

William  L.  Stoughton 1867 

Dwight  May 1869 

Byron  D.  Ball 1873 

Isaac  Marston 1874 

Andrew  J.  Smith 1875 

Otto  Kirchner 1877 
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AUDITOBS  GENERAL. 

Robert  Abbott 1836 

Henry  Howard 1839 

Eurotus  P.  Hastings 1840 

Alpheus  Felch 1842 

Henry  S.  Whipple 1842 

Charles  G.  Hammond 1845 

John  J.  Adam 1845 

Digby  V.Bell 1846 

John  J.  Adam 1848 

John  Swegles,  Jr 1851 

Whitney  Jones 1855 

Daniel  L.  Case 1859 

Langford  G.  Berry 1861 

Emil  Aneke 1863 

William  Humphrey 1867 

Ralph  Ely 1875 

W.  Irving  Latimer. 1879 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

John  D.  Pierce 1838 

Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr. 1841 

Oliver  C.  Comstock 1843 

Ira  Mayhew 1845 

Francis  W.  Sherman. 1849 

Ira  Mayhew 1855 

John  M.  Gregory. 1859 

Oramel  Hosford 1865 

Daniel  B.  Briggs. 1873 

Horace  S.  Tarbell 1877 

Cornelius  A.  Gower. ...:.... 1878 

Varnum  B.  Cochran. 1881 

JUDGES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Augustus  B.  Woodward 1805-24 

Frederick  Bates 1805-08 

John  Griffin 1806-24 

James  Witherell 1808-28 

Solomon  Sibley. 1824-36 

Henry  Chipman. 1827-32 

William  Woodbridge 1828-32 

Ross  Wilkins 1832-36 

William  A  Fletcher 1836-42 

Epaphroditus  Ransom 1836-47 

George  Morell. 1836-42 

Charles  W.  Whipple 1843-52 

Alpheus  Felch 1842-45 

David  Goodwin 1843-46 

Warner  Wing 1845-56 

George  Miles 1846-50 

Edward  Mundy 1848-51 

Sanford  M.  Green 1848-57 

George  Martin 1851-52 

Joseph  T.  Copeland 1852-57 

Samuel  T.  Douglas 1852-57 

David  Johnson 1852-57 

Abner  Pratt 1851-57 

Charles  W.  Whipple 1852-55 

Nathaniel  Bacon 1855-58 

Sanford  M.  Green 1856-58 

E.  H.  C.  Wilson 1856-58 

Benjamin  F.  H.  Witherell,  Benjamin  F.  Graves, 
Josiah  Turner  and  Edwin  Lawrence  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  latter  part  of 1857 

George  Martin 1858-68 

Randolph  Manning 1858-64 

Isaac  P.  Christiancy 1858-77 

James  V.  Campbell 1858 

Thomas  M.  Cooley 1864 

Benjamin  F.  Graves 1868 

Isaac  Marston 1875 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

John  Norvell 1835-41 

Lucius  Lyon 1836-40 

Augustus  S.  Porter 1840-45 

William  Woodbridge : 1841-47 

Lewis  Cass 1845-57 

Thomas  H.  Fitzgerald 1848-49 

Alpheus  Felch 1847-53 

Charles  E.  Stuart 1853-59 

Zachariah  Chandler 1857-77 

Kinsley  S.  Bingham ^ 1859-61 

Jacob  M.  Howard 1862-71 

Thomas  W.  Ferry 1871 

Henry  Baldwin 1880 

Zachariah  Chandler 1878-79 

Thomas  W.  Ferry :...  1881-83 

Omar  D.  Conger 1881-87 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS. 

Isaac  E.  Crary 1835-41 

Jacob  M.  Howard 1841-43 

Lucius  Lyon 1843-45 

Robert  McClelland 1843-49 

James  B.  Hunt 1843-47 

John  S.  Chipman 1845-47 

Charles  E.  Stuart 1847-49 

Kinsley  S.  Bingham 1849-51 

Alexander  W.  Buell 1849-51 

William  Sprague 1849-50 

Charles  E.  Stuart 1851-53 

James  L.  Conger 1851-53 

Ebenezer  J.  Penneman 1851-53 

Samuel  Clark 1853-55 

David  A.  Noble 1853-55 

Hester  L.  Stevens 1853-55 

David  Stuart 1853-55 

George  W.  Peck 1855-57 

William  A.  Howard. 1855-61 

Henry  Waldron 1855-61 

David  S.  Walbridge 1855-59 

D.  C.  Leach 1857-61 

Francis  W.  Kellogg 1859-65 

B.F.  Granger 1861-63 

F.  C.  Beaman 1861-71 

R.  E.  Trowbridge 1861-63 

Charles  Upson 1863-69 

John  W.  Longyear 1863-67 

John  F.  Driggs 1863-69 

R.  E.  Trowbridge 1865-69 

Thomas  W.  Ferry ' 1869-71 

Austin  Blair 1867-73 

William  L.  Stoughton 1869-73 

Omar  D.  Conger 1869-81 

Randolph  Strickland 1869-71 

.  Henry  Waldon 1871-75 

Wilder  D.  Foster 1871-73 

Jabez  G.  Sutherland 1871-73 

Moses  W.  Field 1873-75 

George  Millard 1875-77 

Julius  C.  Burrows 1873-75,  1879 

Josiah  W.  Begale 1873-75 

Nathan  B.  Bradley 1873-77 

Jay  A.  Hubbell 1873 

W.  B.  Williams 1875-77 

Alpheus  S.  Williams 1875-79 

Mark  S.  Boemer 1877 

Charles  C.  Ellsworth 1877-79 

Edwin  W.  Keightley 1877-79 

Jonas  H.  McGowan 1877 
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John  W.  Stone 

Edwin  Willets 

Roswell  G.  Horr 

John  S.  Newberry 

H.  W.  Lord 

Edwin  Willets 

E.  8.  Lacey 

Julius  0.  Burrows 

George  W.  Webber 

Oliver  L.  Spaulding 

John  T.  Rich 

Roswell  G.  Horr 

J.  AHubbell 

Edward  Brietung  nominated  vice  Hubbell . 


.877 
877 
.879 
.879 


88: 


.882 


HOW    MICHIGAN    WAS    ADMITTED. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1886,  a  committee  of  the 
Democatic  Convention  of  Wayne  County  issued  a  circular 
recommending  the  holding  of  another  convention.  It  set 
forth  that  the  Repesentatives  of  Washtenaw  County  had 
voted  in  the  first  convention  against  giving  the  assent  of 
the  State  to  the  terms  of  admission;  that  if  their  votes  had 
been  given  for  ^accepting  these  terms,  the  result  would  have 
been  different;  that,  since  the  holding  of  the  convention, 
the  people  of  Washtenaw  County  had  chosen  members  of 
the  Legislature  favorable  to  accepting  the  terms  by  a  very 
large  majority,  and  had  adopted  resolutions  for  the  imme- 
diate holding  of  another  convention.  It  was  urged  that 
speedy  action  was  necessary  to  "  save  to  the  State  her  share 
of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the  5  per  cent  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  public  lands,"  amounting  to  at  least  $600,  - 
000.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  the  people 
of  the  State  to  elect  delegates  to  a  new  convention  on  the 
5th  and  6th  days  of  the  following  month,  December,  and 
that  the  convention  meet  at  Ann  Arbor  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember. Gov.  Stevens  T.  Mason,  in  a  letter  to  the  people 
of  Washtenaw  County,  informed  them  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  to  the  holding  of  a  new  con- 
vention was  not  requisite. 

Delegates  to  the  new  convention  met  at  Ann  Arbor  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1836.  The  county  of  Monroe,  the 
southeastern  county  of  the  State,  containing  Toledo  and  a 
larger  part  of  the  disputed  territory  than  any  other  county 
of  the  State,  was  not  represented  in  this  second  convention. 
Some  of  the  smaller  counties  were  also  unrepresented.  The 
convention  unanimously  adopted  a  long  preamble  and  a 
resolution  "  by  the  people  of  Michigan  in  convention  as- 
sembled, that  the  assent  required  in  the  foregoing  recited 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  given." 
A  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  informing 
him  of  the  result  of  the  convention,  was  adopted  by  a  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  President  of  the  convention,  and  in- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  two  to  proceed  to  Washington 
and  deliver  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
validity  of  the  doings  of  this  convention  was  recognized 
at  Washingfcon  City  (January  26, 1837),  and  Michigan  took 
her  place  in  the  Union. 

It  was  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1835,  that  Stevens 
T.  Mason,  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  took 


the  official  oath  under  the  first  constitution.  Although  not 
recognized  by  Congress  as  an  admitted  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  until  January,  1837,  the  State  of  Michigan 
practically  dates  its  existence  from  the  organization  of  1835. 
This  period  of  forty-seven  years  has  been  marked  by  won- 
derful and  almost  magical  changes. 

DELEGATES    TO    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1835,  Bela  Chapman 
was  Representative  from  Chippewa  County,  while  Michael 
Dousman  represented  Mackinac. 

The  Representative  in  the  convention  of  1836  was  Ste- 
phen R.  Wood,  of  Chippewa  County. 

In  the  convention  of  1850,  Elijah  J.  Roberts  represent- 
ed Chippewa  County,  and  W.  Norman  McLeod  the  county 
of  Mackinac. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  was  represented  in  the  convention 
of  1867  by  Bela  Chapman,  Mackinac;  J.  Q.  McKernan, 
Houghton;  R.  F.  Gulick,  Keweenaw;  and  E.  S.  Ingalls, 
Marquette. 

On  the  Commission  of  1873  was  James  R.  Devereaux, 
Houghton. 

EEPKESENTATIVES    IN    TERKITORIAL     LEGISLATURE. 

William  H.  Ruthuff 1824 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft 1828-31 

Robert  Irwin 1828-31 

Henry  Dodge 1832-33 

Morgan  L.  Martin 1832-33 

James  Duane  Doty 1834-35 

Morgan  Lewis  Martin 1834-35 

REPRESENTATIVES     IN    STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Samuel  Ashman 1840 

John  Bacon 1851 

Peter  B.  Barbeau 1845 

Thomas  D.  Bradfleld  .."  1875-79 

Ed  Brietung 1873 

Charles  Briggs 1879 

JobnL.  Buell 1873-74 

Charles  W.  Chapel 1855 

Alonzo  C.  Davis 1877 

Lester  Curtiss 1877 

Solomon  S.  Curry 1875 

Henry  M.Dodge 1848 

C.  C.  Douglass 1861-62 

John  A.  Drew 1841 

Heman  B.Ely 1853 

L.G.Emerson 1867 

Charles  B.  Fenton 1867-71-72 

John  Greenfield 1859 

C.  G.Griffey 1879 

William  Harris 1871-74 

William  P.  Healy 1867 

Samuel  W.  Hill 1867-72 

Richard  M.  Hoar 1873-74 

Charles  E.  Holland 1871-72 

Edwin  J.  Hulbert 1875 

John  N.  Ingersoll 1849 

John  D.  Irvine 1850-51 

Andrew  Jackson 1879 

George  C.  Jones 1865 

Jonathan  P.  King 1835-48 
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Henry  A.  Levake 1835-39 

John  Q.  McKernan 1863-70 

Peter  McKinley 1857-59 

W.  N.  McLeod 1843-45 

John  Mulvey 1881 

Seth  D.  North 1877-81 

Edward  D.  Nelson 1881 

James  O' Grady 1865 

Charles  M.  O'Malley 1866-69 

James  Mercer 1881 

Placedus  Ord 1846 

James  P.  Pendill 1863-64 

Elijah  J.  Roberts 1880 

John  D.  Ross 1879 

James  L.  Schoolcraft 1843-44 

Elisha  G.  Seymour 1847 

Henry  W.  Seymour 1881 

Abner  Sherman 1853-63 

Henry  H.  Stafford 1877 

Clement  W.  Stone 1877 

SamuelM.  Stephenson 1877 

James  J.  Strang 1853-55 

Robert  Stephenson 1881 

Albert  P.  Swineford 1871-72 

Alexander  Toll 1853-61-64 

R.  D.  Turner 1840 

Ebenezer  Warner 1859-61-62 

George  T.  Wendell 1857-59 

Jacob  A.  T.  Wendell 1855-65-70 

Peter  White 1857 

Hubert  G.  Williams 1869-70 

William  D.  Williams 1869-70 

Stephen  R.  Wood 1841 

Charles  R.  Wright 1861-62 

H.  Olin  Young 1879 


County. 


STATE   SENATORS  FROM  UPPER  PENINSULA. 

Thomas  J.  Brown 

Edward  Breitung 

L.  W.Clarke 

Joseph  Coulter 

W.  E.  Dickenson 

John  H.  Foster 

Robert  J.  Graveralt 

Edward  B.  Isham 

Jonathan  P.  King 

Seth  D.  North '  *  * 

Reuben  H.  Osborn 

E.  J.  Roberts 

Samuel  M.  Stephenson 

A.  J.  Upson 

Frank  G.  White * 

Peter  White 

William  Willard,  Jr 

William*F.  Swift [ , 

J.  H.  Chandler. 


1867 

1877 

1853 

1861-62 

1859 

1865 

1857-58 

1873-74 

1848-50 

1879 

1877 

1851 

1879 

1855 

1871-72 

1875 

1869-70 

1881 

1881 


POLITICAL    STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  political  complexion  of 
the  several  districts  of  the  State  as  now  arranged,  taking 
the  vote  for  Congressmen  in  1880  as  the  basis: 


County. 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Rep. 


Dem. 


Green- 
back. 


Wayne 15,962        15,388         628 

Republican  plurality 574 

Democratic  and  Greenback  over  Republican 54 


SECOND    DISTRICT. 
Rep. 


Monroe 3,175 

Lenawee 6,308 

Hillsdale 4,857 

Washtenaw 4,605 

Total 18.945 

Republican  plurality 

Republican  majority 


Dem. 

3,717 
5,431 
2,435 
5,013 

16,596 


Green- 
back. 

201 

265 

914 

294 

1,674 

2,349 

675 


THIRD    DISTRICT. 

Jackson 4,564 

Calhoun 5,184 

Branch 4,106 

Barry ,. . . .  3,072 

Eaton 4,341 


Total 21,267 

Republican  plurality 

Republican  majority 


3,287 
2,915 
1,081 
779 
1,677 

9,739 


FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Berrien 4,553 

Cass 2,856 

St  Joseph 3,134 

Kalamazoo 4,459 

Van  Buren 4,094 


3,523 

.2,157 
.1,840 
2,976 
1,928 


2,196 
1,067 

1,748 
2,340 
1,608 

8,959 
.11,528 
.  2  571 

533 
425 

1,500 
572 

1,163 


Total 19,096 

Republican  plurality 

Republican  majority 


12,424 


4,193 
.6,672 
.2,479 


FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Allegan 4, 657 

Kent 7,879 

Ottawa 3,289 

loni  a 4, 262 


Total 20,087 

Republican  plurality 

Republican  majority 


1,806 
5,395 
2,072 


9,939 


SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Clinton 3,305  2,771 

Ingham 3,983  3,387 

Livingston 2,820  2,914 

G^enesee 4,747  2,126 

Oakland 5,371  5,000 

Total 20,226       16,288 

Republican  plurality 

Democrat  and  Greenback  over  Republican 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Macomb 3,000 

St.  Clair 4,182 

Lapeer 3, 390 

Sanilac 2,183 

Huron 1, 773 


3,283 
3,512 
2,676 
1,329 
1,194 


Total 14,618 

Republican  plurality 

Republican  majority 


11,994 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Shiawassee 3,325  1,947 

Saginaw 4,829  5,801 

Gratiot 2,526  1,780 

Montcalm 4,140  3,067 

Isabella 1,375  1,089 

Midland 758  514 


1,789 
3,227 

837 
3,048 

8,901 
.10,108 
.  1,207 

766 
1,031 

192 
2,173 

363 

4,525 
3,938 

587 


184 
713 
138 
179 
34 

1,248 
3,944 
2,696 

1,165 
436 
686 
492 
81 
241 


Total 16,953      14,198        3,101 

Republican  plurality 2,755 

Democrat  and  Greenback  over  Republican !    '346 
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NINTH  DISTRICT. 

County.                                                          Bep.  Dem. 

Muskegon 2,737  1,496 

Oceana 1,479  959 

Newaygo 1,549  1,796 

Mecosta 1,592  1,020 

Osceola 1,284  577 

Lake 583  264 

Mason 1,259  832 

Manistee 1,176  1,098 

Wexford 1,112  476 

Missaukee 268  121 

Charlevoix 793  276 

Antrim 598  198 

Kalkaska 495  181 

Total 14,875  9,294 

Republican  plurality 

Republican  majority 


TENTH  DISTRICT. 

Tuscola 2,872  1,812 

Bay 2,483  2,398 

Caldwin 148  260 

Clare 451  412 

Roscommon 564  413 

Ogemaw 280  173 

Iosco 766  540 

Crawford 181  141 

Oscoda 

Alcona 388  250 

Alpena * 948  835 

Montmorency 

Otsego 329  217 

Presque  Isle 209  151 

Cheboygan 581  571 

Emmet 809  603 

Total 10,978  8  776 

Republican  plurality 

Republican  majority 


ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Grand  Traverse 1,327 

Leelenau 643 

Benzie 430 

Manitou 36 

Chippewa 358 

Mackinac 143 

Schoolcraft 172 

Marquette 2,449 

Baraga 180 

Houghton 2,107 

Keewena-VY 610 

Ontonagon 306 

Isle  Royal 

Menominee 1,304 

Delta 724 


498 
564 
192 
137 
325 
298 
17 

1,255 
219 

1,283 
237 
147 

900 
414 


Green- 
back. 

605 


12 

91 

20 

1 


47 

21 

95 

171 

1,063 
5,581 

4,518 


180 

1,568 

5 

41 

72 

57 

8 

24 


48 

83 

83 
4 

2,180 
2,202 

22 


72 
141 


14 


Total ....10,789         6,486  235 

Republican  plurality. 4,303 

Republican  majority 4,168 

There  were  also  prohibition  and  scattering  votes  re 
turned  for  Congress  in  1880  as  follows :  Second  District, 
tdl;  Third,  234;  Fourth,  24;  Fifth,  18;  Sixth,  78;  Sev- 
enth, 18;  Eighth,  16;  Ninth,  21;  Tenth,  7;  and  Eleventh, 
95.  In  Isle  Royale  County,  in  1880,  no  election  was  held, 
arid  Oscoda  and  Montmorency  Counties  were  not  organized. 


The  population  of  the  several  districts  in  1^70  and 
1880,  and  the  total  increase  for  the  ten  years,  are  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

District.  Pop.  1870.  Pop.  1880.  Increase, 

First 119,038  166,444  47,406 

Second 146,196  156,538  10,342 

Third 146,212  164,966  18,754 

Fourth 143,356  150,569  7,213 

Fifth 136,840  178,066  41,226 

Sixth 142,276  164,784  22,508 

Seventh 109,233  154,392     '    45,152 

Eighth 92,792  160,269  67,498 

Ninth 51,943  125,210  73,267 

Tenth 40,439  111,151  70,712 

Eleventh 55.794  104,527  49,733 

If  a  similar  rate  of  increase  is  kept  up  in  the  northern 
counties,  the  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Districts  will,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  decade,  largely  exceed  in  population 
certain  of  the  older  districts. 

OKGANIC    HISTOKY. 

When  the  Northwestern  Territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Virginia  in  1784,  it  embraced  only  the 
territory  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Elv- 
ers, and  north  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States. 
It  coincided  with  the  area  now  embraced  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  that 
portion  of  Minnesota  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver.  The  United  States  itself  at  that  period  ex- 
tended no  farther  west  than  the  Mississippi  Eiver;  but  by 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  the  western  boundary 
of  the  United  States  was  extended  to  the  Eocky  Mountains 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean.  The  new  territory  thus 
added  to  the  national  domain,  and  subsequently  opened  to 
settlement,  has  been  called  the  "  New  Northwest,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  old  "■  Northwestern  Territory." 

After  Pontiac's  war,  one  of  the  noted  events  in  this  re- 
gion was  the  journey  of  Jonathan  Carver,  in  1766.  He 
noticed  the  tumbling-down  post  at  what  is  now  Green  Bay, 
Brown  County.  He  saw  a  few  families  living  in  the  fort, 
and  some  French  settlers,  who  cultivated  the  land  opposite, 
and  appeared  to  live  very  comfortably.  The  organization 
of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company;  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
the  British  Parliament  by  which  the  whole  Northwest  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Quebec;  the  joining  of  the  In- 
dians in  this  region  with  the  British  against  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  the  Eevolution;  the  exploration  of  the  lead 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  by.  Julian  Dubuque;  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787;  the  first  settlement  of 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Eiver  Ohio;  and  the  Indian 
war  which  followed^  are  all  incidents  during  British  occu- 
pation, of  more  or  less  interest  for  the  student  of  history. 
He  will  find  that,  by  the  treaties  of  1783  and  of  1795  with 
Great  Britain,  all  the  inhabitants  residing  in  this  region 
were  to  be  protected  by  the  United  States  in  the  full  and 
peaceable  possession  of  their  property,  with  the  right  to 
remain  in  or  withdraw  from  it,  with  their  effects,  within 
one  year.     All  who  did  not  leave  were  to  be  deemed  Amer- 
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ican  citizens,  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment He  will  also  find  that  less  than  two  years  was  the 
whole  time  of  actual  military  occupation  by  British  soldiers, 
and  that  English  domination,  which  should  have  ended  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  was  arbitrarily  continued  until  the 
summer  of  1796,  when  the  Western  posts,  none  of  which 
were  upon  territory  circumscribed  by  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi  River,  were  delivered  into  the 
keeping  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  Northwest  was,  after  an  actual  con- 
tinuance of  thirty- five  years,  at  an  end.  Although  the 
General  Government  did  not  get  possession  of  the  region 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  throughout  its  full  extent,  for  thir- 
teen years  subsequent  to  its  acquirement  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  nevertheless,  steps  were 
taken  very  soon  to  obtain  concessions  from  such  of  the  col- 
onies as  had  declared  an  ownership  in  any  portion  of  it. 
None  of  the  claimants,  seemingly,  had  better  rights  than 
Virginia,  who,  by  virtue  of  conquests,  largely  her  own,  of 
the  Illinois  settlements  and  posts,  extended  her  jurisdict'on 
over  that  country,  erecting  into  a  county  so  much  of  the 
region  northwest  of  the  Ohio  as  had  been  settled  by  Vir- 
ginians, or  might  afterward  be  settled  by  them.  But  as, 
previous  to  her  yielding  all  rights  of  territory  beyond  that 
river,  she  had  not  carried  her  arms  into  the  region  north  of 
the  Illinois,  or  made  settlements  upon  what  is  now  the  soil 
of  Wisconsin,  nor  included  any  portion  of  it  within  the 
bounds  of  an  organized  county,  it  follows  that  her  domin- 
ion was  not  actually  extended  over  any  part  of  the  area  in- 
cluded within  the  present  boundaries  of  this  State;  nor  did 
she  then  claim  jurisdiction  north  of  the  Illinois  River,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressly  disclaimed  it. 

Virginia  and  all  the  other  claimants  finally  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  rights,  such  as  they  were,  beyond  the 
Ohio,  except  two  reservations  of  limited  extent;  and  the 
General  Government  became  the  undisputed  owner  of  the 
Great  West,  without  any  internal  claims  to  possession  save 
those  of  the  Indians.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  took 
measures  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country 
by  the  passage  of  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  which  es- 
tablished a  government  over  "  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio."  But  this  organic 
law  was,  of  course,  nugatory  over  that  portion  of  the  region 
occupied  by  the  British,  until  their  yielding  possession  in 
1796,  when,  for  the  first  time,  American  rule  commenced, 
though  nominally.  By  the  ordinance  just  mentioned,  "the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,"  declared  that  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  should,  for  the  purposes  of 
temporary  government,  be  one  district,  subject,  however, 
to  be  divided  into  districts,  as  future  circumstances  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient.  It  was  or- 
dained that  a  Governor,  Secretary  and  three  Judges  should 
be  appointed  for  the  Territory;  a  General  Assembly  was 
also  provided  for;  and  it  was  declared  that,  religion,  mor- 
ality and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 


and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  should  forever  be  encouraged.  It  was  also  or- 
dained that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  "  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted."  Thus  was  established  the  first  Magna 
Chart  a  for  the  great  iive  States  since  that  time  formed  out 
of  "  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio, "  and  the  first 
rules  and  regulations  fur  their  government. 

Under  this  act  of  Congress,  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  as  it  was 
called,  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  James  M.  Varnum  and 
John  Armstrong,  Judges;  the  latter  not  accepting  the  office, 
John  Cleves  Symmes  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Win- 
throp  Sargeant  was  appointed  Secretary.  At  different  pe- 
riods, counties  were  erected  to  include  various  portions  of 
the  Territory.  By  the  Governor's  proclamation  of  the  15th 
ot  August,  1796,  one  was  formed  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  present  area  of  Northern  Ohio,  west  of  Cleveland;  also, 
all  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana,  north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Fort  Wayne  "  west-northerly  to  the  southern 
part  of  Lake  Michigan; "  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of 
Michigan,  except  its  extreme  northwest  corner  on  Lake  Su- 
perior' a  small  corner  in  the  northeast  part  of  what  is  now 
Illinois,  including  Chicago;  and  so  much  of  the  present 
State  of  Wisconsin  as  is  watered  by  the  streams  flowing 
into  Lake  MicJiigan,  which,  of  course,  included  an  extensive 
portion,  taking  in  many  of  its  eastern  and  interior  counties 
as  now  constituted.  This  vast  county  was  named  Wayne. 
So  the  few  settlers  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  had  their  local 
habitations,  constructively,  at  least,  in  "  Wayne  County, 
Northwestern  Territory."  It  was  just  at  that  date  that 
Great  Britain  vacated  the  Westera  posts,  and  the  United 
States  took  quiet  possession  of  them.  But  the  western  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  including  all  its  territory 
watered  by  streams  flowing  northward  into  Lake  Superior, 
and  westward  and  south  westward  into  the  Mississippi,  was 
as  yet  without  any  county  organization;  as  the  county  of 
St.  Clair,  including  the  Illinois  country  to  the  southward, 
reached  no  farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  Little  Mackinac 
Creek,  where  it  empties  into  the  River  Illinois,  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  "  law  of  Paris,"  which  was 
in  force  under  French  domination  in  Canada,  and  which, 
by  the  British  Parliament  in  1774,  had  been  continued  in 
force  under  English  supremacy,  was  still  "  the  law  of  the 
land"  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  practically,  at  least. 

From  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1800,  all  that  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River  which  lay  bo  the  westward  of  a  line  beginning  upon 
that  stream  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River,  and 
running  thence  to  what  is  now  Fort  Recovery,  in  Mercer 
County,  Ohio;  thence  north  until  it  intersected  the  terri- 
torial line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was,  £l)r 
the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  constituted  a  sepa* 
rate  Territory  called  Indiana.  It  included  not  only  the 
whole  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois  and  nearly  all  of  wlfat 
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is  now  Indiana,  but  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan as  now  defined,  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  present 
Minnesota,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  now  "Wisconsin. 

The  seat  of  government  was  established  at  "  St.  Vin- 
cennes  on  the  Wabash,"  now  the  city  of  Vincennes,  Ind. 
To  this  extensive  area  was  added  "from  and  after"  the  ad- 
mission of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  all  the  territory  west  of 
that  State,  and  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the 
Territory  of  Indiana  as  originally  established;  so  that  now 
all  "  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
Eiver  Ohio  "  was,  excepting  the  State  of  Ohio,  included  in 
Indiana  Territory.  On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1805,  so 
much  of  Indiana  Territory  as  lay  to  the  north  of  a  line 
drawn  east  from  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
same  bend  through  the  middle  of  the  first-mentioned  lake 
to  its  northern  extremity,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  United  States,  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
temporary  government,  constituted  a  separate  Territory 
called  Michigan;  but  the  whole  remained  in  the  Territory 
of  Indiana  until  the  2d  day  of  March,  1 809,  when  all  that 
part  of  the  last-mentioned  Territory  which  lay  west  of  the 
WaV^ash  Eiver,  and  a  direct  line  drawn  from  that  stream 
and  Post  Vincennes  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  was,  by  an  act  approved  on 
the  3d  of  February  previous,  constituted  a  separate  Terri- 
tory, called  Illinois.  Meanwhile,  jurisdiction  had  been  ex 
tended  by  the  authorities  of  Indiana  Territory  over  the 
country  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  appointing  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  each  of  the 
settlements  of  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  All  of 
what  is  now  Wisconsin  was  transferred  to  ihe  Territory  of 
Illinois  upon  the  organization  of  the  latter,  except  a  small 
portion  lying  east  of  the  meridian  line  drawn  through  Vin- 
cennes, which  remained  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory.  This 
fraction  included  nearly  the  whole  area  between  Green  Bay 
and  Lake  Michigan.  When,  in  1816,  Indiana  became  a 
State,  "  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio  "  contained,  besides  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Illinois  and  Michigan  only;  so  the  narrow  strip, 
formerly  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory,  lying  east  of  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  Vincennes,  and  west  of  the  western 
boundary  line  of  Michigan  Territory,  belonged  to  neither, 
and  was  left  without  any  organization.  However,  upon  the 
admission  of  Illinois  into  the  Union,  in  1818,  all  "  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio" 
lying  west  of  Michigan  Territory  and  north  of  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  was  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of 
Michigan  Territory,  by  which  act  the  whole  of  Wisconsin 
came  und0r  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  Duiiag  the  ex 
istence  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  a  kind  of  jurisdiction 
was  had  over  the  two  settlements  in  what  is  now  Wiscon- 
sin— ^rather  more  ideal  than  real,  however. 

In  1834,  Congress  greatly  increased  the  limits  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  by  adding  to  it,  for  judicial  pur 
poses,  a  large  extent  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 


River — reaching  south  as  far  as  the  present  boundary  line 
between  the  present  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri ;  north,  to 
the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
and  west,  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  Rivers.  It  so 
continued  down  to  the  4th  of  July,  1836. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  this  region  for 
forty  years  previous  to  the  last-mentioned  year,  including 
the  time  which  elapsed  after  the  surrender  of  the  Western 
posts,  in  1796,  by  the  British,  discloses  many  facts  of  inter- 
est and  importance.  The  Americans,  not  long  after  the 
region  of  country  west  of  Lake  Michigan  b<cicame  a  part  of 
Indiana  Territory,  began  now  and  then  to  cast  an  eye, 
either  through  the  opening  of  the  great  lakes  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi, upon  its  rolling  rivers,  its  outspread  prairies  and 
its  dense  forests,  and  to  covet  the  goodly  land ;  but  the  set- 
tlers at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  were  mostly  French 
Canadians  at  this  date,  although  a  few  were  Americans. 
The  General  Government,  however,  began  to  take  measures 
preparatory  to  its  occupation,  by  purchasing,  in  1804,  a 
tract  in  what  is  now  the  southwest  portion  of  the  State,  of 
the  Indians,  and  by  holding  the  various  tribes  to  a  strict 
account  for  any  murders  committed  by  them  on  American 
citizens  passing  through  their  territories  or  trading  with 
them.  Comparative  peace  reigned  in  the  incipient  settle- 
ments, which  was  changed  by  the  breaking- out  of  the  war 
of  1812  with  Great  Britain. 

The  English  early  succeeded  in  securing  the  Wisconsin 
Indian  tribes  as  their  allies  in  this  war;  and  ihe  taking  of 
Mackinac  by  the  British  in  July,  1812,  virtually  put  the 
latter  in  possession  of  what  is  now  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State.  Early  in  1814,  the  Government  authorities  of 
the  United  States  caused  to  be  fitted  out  at  St.  Louis  a 
large  boat,  having  on  board  all  the  men  that  could  be  mus- 
tered and  spared  from  the  lower  country,  and  sent  up  the 
Mississippi  to  protect  the  upper  region  and  the  few  settlers 
therein.  The  troops  landed  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  fortify.  Not  long  after,  Col.  Mc- 
Kay, of  the  British  Army,  crossing  the  country  by  course 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  with  over  five  hundred 
British  and  Indians,  received  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
force.  The  officers  and  men  were  paroled  and  sent  down 
the  river.  This  was  the  only  battle  fought  upon  Wiscon- 
sin soil  during  the  last  war  with  England.  The  post  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  was  left  in  command  of  a  Captain  with 
two  companies  from  Mackinac.  He  remained  there  until 
after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  place  was  evacuated  by  the 
British. 

When  it  became  generally  known  to  the  Indian  tribes 
in  what  is  now  Michigan  that  the  contest  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  at  an  end,  they  gen- 
erally expressed  themselves  as  ready  and  willing  to  make 
treaties  with  the  General  Government — eager,  in  fact,  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  the  power  they  had  so  re-  ' 
cently  been  hostile  to.  This  was,  therefore,  a  favorable  mo- 
ment for  taking  actual  possession  of  the  country  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan;  and  United  States  troops 
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were  soon  ordered  to  occupy  all  the  prominent  points.  The 
whites  were  few  in  number,  but  in  1818  they  began  to 
feel,  now  that  the  country  was  attached  to  Michigan  Ter 
ritory,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  extended  over 
them,  that  they  were  not  altogether  beyond  the  protection 
of  a  Government  of  their  own,  notwithstanding  they  were 
surrounded  by  savage  tribes.  Their  happiness  was  in- 
creased upon  the  erection,  by  proclamation  of  Lewis  Cass, 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  of  three  Territorial 
counties — Michilimackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford.  Their 
establishment  dates  from  the  26th  of  October,  1818.  The 
county  of  Michilimackinac  not  only  included  all  the  terri- 
tory lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  near  the 
head  of  the  Little  Noquet  Bay,  but  territory  east  and  west 
of  it,  so  as  to  reach  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  Its  county  seat  was  established  "at  the  borough  of 
Michilimackinac."  The  whole  area  in  Michigan  Territory 
south  of  the  county  of  Michilimackinac  and  west  of  Lake 
Michigan  formed  the  two  counties  of  Brown  and  Crawford 
— the  former  to  include  the  area  east  of  a  line  drawn  due 
north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  portage  between 
the  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay  and  the  Wisconsin;  the  latter 
to  include  the  whole  region  west  of  that  line.  Prairie  du 
Chien  was  designated  as  the  county  seat  of  Crawford; 
Green  Bay,  of  Brown  County.  On  the  22d  of  December, 
1826,  a  county  named  Chippewa  was  formed  from  the 
northern  portions  of  Michilimackinac,  including  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Lake  Superior  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  extending  from  the  straits  leading  from  that  lake  into 
Lake  Huron;  west  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Michi- 
gan Territory,  with  the  county  seat  "  at  such  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  as  a  majority  of  the 
County  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  shall  designate." 
Embraced  within  this  county — its  southern  boundary  being 
the  parallel  46°  31'  north  latitude — was  all  the  territory  of 
the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  now  bordering  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, as  well  as  the  adjacent  peninsula. 

Immediately  upon  the  erection  of  those  counties,  they 
were  organized,  and  their  offices  filled  by  appointment  of 
the  Governor.  County  Courts  were  established,  consisting 
of  one  Chief  and  two  Associate  Justices,  either  of  whom 
formed  a  quorum.  They  were  required  to  hold  one  term  of 
court  annually  in  their  respective  counties.  These  County 
Courts  had  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil 


cases,  both  in  law  and  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dispute 
exceeded  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  did 
not  exceed  the  value  of  $1,000.  They  had,  however,  no 
jurisdiction  in  ejectment.  They  had  exclusive  cognizance 
of  all  offenses  the  punishment  whereof  was  not  capital,  and 
the  same  power  to  issue  remedial  and  other  process,  writs 
of  error  and  mandamus  excepted,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  at  Detroit.  Appeals  from  Justices  of  the  Peace  were 
made  to  the  County  Courts. 

The  establishing  of  Indian  agencies  by  the  General 
Government;  the  holding  of  treaties  with  some  of  the  In- 
dian tribes;  the  adjustment  of  land  claims;  the  appoint- 
ment of  Postmasters  at  the  settlements,  were  all  indications 
of  a  proper  interest  being  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  a  drawback  to  this  region 
was  the  fact  that,  in  all  civil  cases  of  over  $1,000,  and  in 
criminal  cases  that  were  capital,  as  well  as  in  actions  of 
ejectment,  and  in  the  allowance  of  writs  of  error  and  man- 
damus, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  De- 
troit, the  latter  place  being  the  seat  of  government  of 
Michigan  Territory.  However,  in  January,  1823,  an  act  of 
Congress  provided  for  a  District  Court,  and  for.  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Judge  for  the  counties  of  Brown,  Crawford  and 
Michilimackinac.  This  court  had  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
civil  and  criminal,  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Terri- 
tory, in  most  cases,  subject,  however,  to  have  its  decisions 
taken  to  the  latter  tribunal  by  a  writ  of  error.  The  law 
provided  for  holding  one  term  of  court  in  each  year,  in  each 
of  the  counties  named  in  the  act;  so,  at  last,  there  was  to 
be  an  administration  of  justice  at  home,  and  the  people 
were  to  be  relieved  from  all  military  arbitrations,  which 
frequently  had  been  imposed  upon  them.  James  Duane 
Doty  was  appointed  Judge  of  this  court  at  its  organization. 
A  May  term  of  the  court  was  held  in  Prairie  du  Chien;  a 
June  term  in  Green  Bay;  a  July  term  in  "  the  borough  of 
Michilimackinac,"  in  each  year.  In  1824,  Henry  S.  Baird, 
of  Brown  County,  was  appointed  District  Attorney.  Doty 
held  the  office  of  Judge  until  May,  1832,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  David  Irvin.  This  court  continued  until  1836, 
when  it  was  abrogated  by  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin.  The  organization  of  new  divisions  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  necessitated  many  changes,  which  are 
considered  in  the  histories  of  the  districts. 
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THE    GREAT   INDUSTRIES. 


LUMBER. 

BEFOBE  the  ax  of  the  Inmberman  commenced  its  work 
on  the  forests  of  Michigan,  the  northern  part  of  its 
Lower  Peninsula  surpassed  any  known  region  of  the  same 
area  in  the  richness  of  its  stock  of  timber.  Interspersed 
with  the  best  varieties  of  pine  were  extensive  growths  of 
oak,  maple,  beech,  ash,  walnut,  cherry,  whitewood,  hickory 
and  elm,  while  the  less  valuable  cedar,  hemlock,  basswood 
and  tamarack  grew,  in  some  sections,  in  equal  abundance. 
In  the  Upper  Peninsula,  pine  existed  also  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  broad  tracts  of  hard  wood  invited  the  erection  of 
furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  grades  of  char- 
coal iron. 

Magnificent  forests  of  hard  timber  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  southern  counties,  now  so  rich  in  agricultural 
wealth. 

Much  of  the  timber  product  of  the  State  has  been  of  an 
exceedingly  superior  quality.  Its  cork  pine  ranks  among 
the  best  of  the  soft  woods,  and  commands  the  highest 
market  price.  Its  common  grades  of  white  and  Norway 
pine  are  of  standard  value,  while  its  harder  woods  are  in 
demand  in  the  ship-yards,  factories  and  cabinet- shops  of 
this  and  the  European  Continent.  Two-thirds  of  the  best 
lumber  sold  in  the  markets  of  New  York^  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  go  from  its  mills,  which  also  supply  the  heavy 
building  demands  of  this  and  neighboring  States,  especially 
the  prairie  States;  and  it  exports  annually  to  foreign  coun- 
tries large  shipments  of  hewn  oak  and  pine  timber,  staves 
and  veneering  stock. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years,  lumbering  has  been  the 
chief  manufacturing  interest  of  MichigaUj  and  no  Amer- 
ican State  equals  it  at  the  present  time  in  the  extent  and 
value  of  its  lumber  product.  The  State  has  never  collected 
and  compiled  the  annual  statistics  of  this  industry,  and  the 
most  trustworthy  sources  of  information  upon  the  subject 
are  the  elaborate  publications  of  journalists  connected  with 
papers  representing  that  interest,  or  issued  at  the  centers 
of  the  manufacture.  Even  these  are  deficient  in  statistics 
covering  the  trade  in  spars,  staves,  heading  and  long  tim- 
ber, and  the  thousands  of  cords  of  fuel  chopped  and  sold 
annually  have  gone  unrecorded,  as  also  have  the  heavy 
shipments  of  railroad  ties,  cedar  telegraph  poles,  piles, 
paving  blocks,  spool  stock,  and  hardwoods  for  the  furniture - 
maker.  But  since  1863,  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture 
of  pine  into  lumber  have  been  gathered  with  intelligence 
and  thoroughness. 

The  history  of  this  great  industry  covers  a  period  of 


only  about  thirty  years.  In  1854,  the  Hon.  William  L. 
Webber,  of  East  Saginaw,  made  the  first  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  operations  of  Michigan  lumbermen,  whose  ac- 
tivity was  then  chiefly  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Saginaw 
Biver.  He  reported  the  existence  of  sixty-one  mills,  many 
of  them  using  water-power,  and  placed  their  entire  annual 
product  at  but  108,000,000  feet.  Eighteen  years  later, 
in  1872,  it  was  estimated  that  the  lumber  product  of  Mich- 
igan for  twelve  months  included  2,560,000  feet  of  oak  tim- 
ber, 12,700,000  staves,  300,000,000  lath,  400,000.000  shin- 
gles, and  2,500,000,000  feet  of  sawed  pine.  The  number 
of  saw-mills  in  the  State  at  that  time  was  about  fifteen 
hundred,  employing  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons, 
and  representing  125,000,000  of  capital.  There  were  also 
200  shingle  mills  and  eighty  stave  and  hoop  factories,  with 
an  annual  product  of  $4,000,000  in  value.  The  lumber 
trade  suffered  materially  during  the  following  years  of 
commercial  depression,  but  in  1879,  the  total  amount  sawed 
in  this  State  reached  3,100,000,000  feet,  and  Gov.  Jerome, 
in  his  inaugural  message,  estimated  the  value  of  the  entire 
timber  product  of  that  year  at  $60,000,000.  The  product 
of  1881  is  estimated  by  the  lumber  journals  to  have  been 
3,919,500,000  feet. 

This  large  total  is  that  of  sawed  pine  lumber  alone,  and 
is  exclusive  of  shingles,  lath,  staves  and  long  timber,  whose 
product  possesses  an  annual  value  of  many  millions.  An 
ingenious  calculation  shows  that  the  work  of  the  Michigan 
mills  during  that  year  in  sawed  lumber  would  load  a  train 
of  cars  2,470  miles  in  length,  each  car  carrying  10,000  feet 
and  occupying  thirty-three  feet  of  track,  and  would  build 
a  city  of  handsome  frame  houses  capable  of  furnishing 
comfortable  homes  for  more  than  a  million  of  people.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  forest  products  of  this  State  already 
marketed  is  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000.  These  totals  far 
outstrip  those  of  any  other  timber -producing  State,  or  of 
any  country  of  like  area. 

The  numerous  lakes,  rivers  and  small  water -courses 
which  form  such  salient  featm'es  in  the  topography  of 
Michigan  have  been  and  are  of  inestimable  value  to  many 
interests,  but  to  none  more  than  those  of  the  lumberman. 
They  have  borne  myriads  of  logs  from  the  forests  along 
their  banks  to  the  booms  of  mills  located  at  convenient  ship- 
ping-points, and  this  economical  transportation  has  added 
millions  to  the  profits  of  the  business  and  greatly  aided  its 
remarkable  development.  Within  a  few  years,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  valuable  pine  along  some  of  the  streams, 
and  the  necessity  of  access  to  the  remoter  tracts  of  timber, 
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have  led  to  the  construction  of  small  logging  railroads  in 
many  portions  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  which  possess 
an  aggregate  length  of  several  hundred  miles,  although 
few  of  them  are  incorporated  under  the  general  railroad 
law.  In  all  instances,  it  is  believed,  they  have  proved 
profitable. 

A  brief  description  of  the  methods  of  lumbering  fol- 
lowed in  Michigan  will  illustrate  the  diversity  of  labor  em- 
ployed. The  felling  of  the  trees  is  the  work  of  the  winter, 
when  snow-clad  grounds  and  frozen  streams  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  supplies  into  the  forest  and  the  hauling 
of  logs.  Camps  are  pitched  at  convenient  points,  in  which 
the  axmen  and  the  teamsters  live  during  the  chopping  sea- 
son, the  abundance  of  material  making  the  construction  of 
comfortable  quarters  easy  and  economical  work.  The  cut 
timber  is  carried  on  sleds  to  the  banks  of  some  convenient 
stream,  or  to  the  track  of  a  logging  railroad.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  taken  to  the  mill  on  flat-cars,  as  needed,  or  trans- 
ported to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  and  raf  te  ^,  uncut,  to 
ports  hundreds  of  miles  away.  In  the  former  instances, 
the  high  water  and  strong  currents  of  the  spring  freshets 
are  used  to  carry  the  logs  down  the  streams  to  points  where 
it  is  possible  to  ship  lumber  to  other  markets  by  rail  or  lake, 
and  where,  as  a  consequence,  the  mills  will  be  found. 
There  the  logs  are  received  and  secured  in  strong  booms, 
controlled  by  local  corporations,  the  managers  of  which  at- 
tend to  their  delivery  at  the  private  booms  of  their  owners, 
whose  property  is  easily  designated  by  their  special  marks. 
Sawing,  yarding  and  shipping  require  the  labors  of  other 
and  distinct  classes  of  workmen. 

The  distribution  of  the  lumber  manufacture  of  Michi- 
gan is  determined  by  its  rivers  and  railroads.  Below  the 
valleys  of  iheB  Saginaw  and  the  Grand,  little  else  than  a 
mere  local  trade  now  exists.  The  Saginaw  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Tittabawassee,  the  Cass,  the  Flint,  the  Shia- 
wassee, the  Bad,  the  Pine,  the  Chippewa,  the  Tobacco,  and 
their  numerous  tributaries,  draining  a  vast  and  magnifi- 
cently timbered  region.  At  its  mouth  are  the  thriving 
towns  of  Bay  City 'and  West  Bay  City;  sixteen  miles  above, 
at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  are  Saginaw  and  East 
Saginaw.  At  these  cities,  and  in  the  flourishing  villages 
between  them,  are  collected  the  finest  lumber  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  world,  whose  total  yearly  product 
surpasses  that '  of  any  other  single  district.  The  river 
which  brings  the  logs  to  their  booms  also  bears  large  ves- 
sels to  their  docks,  and  they  have  under  absolute  control 
all  the  advantages  of  cheap  water  transportation.  The 
Saginaw  Valley  is  also  connected  by  several  first- class  lines 
with  the  railway  system  of  the  continent,  and,  with  this 
multiplied  outlet,  commands  access  to  all  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

The  Lake  Huron  shore,  including  Saginaw  Bay,  counts 
its  saw-mills  by  the  hundreds.  The  Au  Sable  and  Thunder 
Bay  are  important  logging  rivers  of  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  lumbering]  is  also  extensively  carried  on  along  the 
Rifle,  the  Aux  Gres,  the  Cheboygan,  the  Black,  and  many 


smaller  streams.  Alpena,  Tawas  City,  East  Tawas,  Che- 
boygan, Oscoda,  Au  Sable,  Harrisville  and  Black  River  are 
important  manufacturing  or  shipping  points. 

The  chief  lumbering  rivers  emptying  into  Lake  Mich- 
igan are  the  Muskegon,  the  Manistee,  the  Grand,  the  White 
and  the  Pere  Marquette.  Many  millions  of  feet  are  also 
cut  annually  along  the  banks  of  the  Kalamazoo,  the  Paw 
Paw,  the  Grand,  the  two  Sables,  the  Aux  Bees  Scies,  the 
Pentwater,  and  other  lesser  streams.  The  Muskegon,  after 
draining  a  broad  valley  extending  far  into  the  interior,  ex- 
pands into  a  handsome  lake  close  upon  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  No  natural  provision  could  be  more  favorable 
for  the  handling  of  logs  and  the  shipment  of  the  sawed 
product,  and  the  city  of  Muskegon,  located  upon  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake,  has  the  distinction  of  annually  cutting 
more  lumber  than  any  other  single  city  in  the  world.  Man- 
istee possesses  a  similar  eminence  in  the  manufacture  of 
shingles.  Benton  Harbor,  St.  Joseph,  Grand  Haven,  Spring 
Lake,  Saugatuck,  Montague,  Whitehall,  Pentwater,  Lud- 
ington,  Frankfort,  Elk  Rapids  and  Traverse  City  also  con- 
tribute to  swell  the  total  of  the  forest  products  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  shore. 

There  are  many  inland  towns,  situated  upon  railway 
lines,  which  are  important  centers  of  this  industry;  among 
them  are  Flint,  Lapeer,  Evart,  Big  Rapids,  Cadillac,  Mid- 
land and  FarweJl. 

Lumbering  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, but  the  value  of  the  sawed  and  square  timber  product 
of  that  region  in  1881  must  be  estimated  at  over  $4,000,- 
000.  Saw-mills  are  scattered  along  the  shores  and  the 
railways  of  Menominee,  Delta,  Mackinac,  Marquette,  School- 
craft, Baraga,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  Counties,  but  the 
chief  centers  of  lumber  production  in  that  section  of  the 
State  are  Menominee,  Escanaba,  Manistique,  St.  Ignace, 
Ford  River  and  Munising. 

CEDAR. 

The  great  quantities  of  cedar  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
will  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  The  demand  is 
growing,  aud  the  prairie  States  look  to  Michigan  for  their 
supply. 

The  receipts  by  boat  at  Chicago  in  1879  and  1880  were 
as  follows:  1879— Railroad  ties,  2,211,744;  posts,  1,496,- 
134;  telegraph  poles,  91,442.  1880— Railroad  ties,  3, 182,- 
767;  posts,  1,923,154;  telegraph  poles,  138,118. 

The  Northwestern  Lumberman  states  that  in  1881  the 
Chicago  market  handled  3,000,000  posts  and  over  4,000,- 
000  railroad  ties.  The  cedar  in  Chippewa,  Mackinac  and 
Schoolcraft  will  cause  millions  of  dollars  .to  be  spent  in 
these  counties  for  supplies  and  labor. 

The  impression  that  Michigan  is  showing  signs  of  ex- 
haustion as  a  timber- producing  State  is  without  adequate 
foundation.  Forestry  Bulletin  No.  6,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  on  December  1,  1881,  contained  this 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  merchantable  timber  standing  in 
Michigan  on  May  31,  1880: 
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STANDING  WHITE  PINE  IN  MICHIGAN  IN  1880. 


LOCATION. 

Feet, 
Board  Measure. 

On  basins  of  streams  flowing  into  Saginaw  Bay 

On  basins  of  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Huron 

On  basins  of   streams  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan 
(Lower  Peninsula) 

7,000,000,000 
8,000,000,000 

14,000,000,000 

In  Menominee  River  Valley 

1,600,000,000 

In    Schoolcraft,    Chippewa,    Mackinac    and    Delta 
Counties 

2,400,000,000 

In  remainder  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 

2,000,000,000 

Total 

35,000,000,000 

STANDING  HARD  WOOD  IN  MICHIGAN  IN  1880. 


LOCATION. 

Cords. 

Lower  Peninsula 

575,500,000 
124,500,000 

Upper  Peninsula - 

Total 

700,000,000 

The  pine  timber  was  distributed  over  about  8,000,000  of 
acres,  and  tbe  hardwood  over  about  30,000,000.  This  bul- 
letin also  estimated  that  Michigan  contained  7,000,000,000 
feet  of  hemlock  lumber,  with  7,000,000  cords  of  bark,  and 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  70,000,000  cords  of  white  and  yel- 
low cedar  and  tamarack.  These  census  figures  are  regarded 
as  under  rather  than  over  estimates  by  men  who  have  care- 
fully examined  the  subject. 

Some  well-informed  lumbermen  believe  that  ultimately 
the  hardwood  product  of  Michigan  will  approach  in  yearly 
value  the  generous  figures  that  now  represent  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  pine  lumber  trade.  Certainly  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  hardwood  saw-mills  must  become  com- 
mon, and  the  innumerable  industries  into  which  such  tim- 
ber enters  must  rapidly  multiply.  For  years  to  come, 
Michigan  will  keep  its  rank  as  the  great  timber-producing 
State,  and  this  interest  will  continue  to  furnish  profitable 
investments  for  capital,  remunerative  employment  for  the 
laborer,  and  a  sure  home  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
pioneer  farmers. 

SALT. 

Long  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Michigan  by  white  men, 
the  Indians  supplied  themselves  with  salt  from  the  saline 
springs  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  and  those  who  conducted 
the  early  topographical  and  geological  surveys  of  the  State 
predicted  that  systematic  exploration  would  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  subterranean  stores  that  might  be  developed  into 
great  commercial  importance.  Spasmodic  attempts  to  man- 
ufacture salt  were  made  even  under  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment, but  without  success. 

Shortly  after  the  State  was  organized,  its  Legislature 
made  a  series  of  appropriations  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  its  saline  resources  by  Dr.  Doug- 
lass Houghton.  His  work  was  valuable  in  many  respects, 
but  did  not  yield  conclusive  results,  and  for  ^Ye  years  after 
his  death  the  subject  received  but  little  public  attention. 
Private  enterprise,  stimulated  at  the  outset  by  a  small  State 
bounty,  finally  added  salt  to  the  staple  products  of  Mich- 


igan. In  1859-60,  the  East  Saginaw  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company  sank  a  well  at  fchat  city  to  the  depth  of  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  was  the  first  to  obtain  brine  in 
paying  quantity  and  quality.  Thenceforward  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  was  rapid  and  decisive.  Greater 
progress  was  made  by  it  in  four  years  than  was  made  in  the 
Kanawha  Valley  in  fifty,  and  in  five  years  its  product  equaled 
that  reached  by  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  of  New  York 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  ^the  existence  of  the  works  near 
Syracuse.  Of  late,  the  Michigan  product  of  salt  has  largely 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  State,  and  in  the  inspection  year 
ending  November  30,  1881,  it  amounted  to  2,750,299  bar- 
rels. This  was  manufactured  by  121  salt  blocks  and  4,500 
solar  covers,  having  an  estimated  annual  capacity  of  3,400,- 
000  barrels.  From  the  comparative  statement  of  the  salt 
industry  of  the  United  States  for  the  census  year  1880, 
published  by  the  National  Census  Bureau  August  8,  1881, 
these  statistics  of  the  principal  salt-producing  States  are 
taken.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  product  in  this 
State  was  nearly  double  that  of  New  York,  while  the  cap- 
ital employed  was  nearly  $140,000  less. 


STATES. 

Value  of 
Product. 

Average 
Strength 
of  Brine. 

Average 
No.  Em- 
ployees. 

Wages  Paid 

Value  of 

Materials 

Used. 

Capital 
Invested. 

Michigan  . . . 
New  York . . 
W.  Virginia. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

California  . . 

12271913 
1106740 
380369 
363791 
177415 
127678 
121950 

m 
m 

35f 
36| 

28 
86 

1268 

1010 
736 
451 
137 
76 
184 

1540902 

274087 

160227 

105261 

52047 

14219 

49120 

$1009733 

507120 

192113 

202543 

74047 

39000 

18495 

12147209 
2286081 
909500 
832600 
234500 
1000000 
365650 

The  pre-eminence  of  Michigan  as  a  salt-producing  State 
is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The  abundance  and 
superior  strength  of  its  brine  do  not  alone  explain  it; 
neither  does  the  fact  that  careful  inspection  by  State  au- 
thority through  a  series  of  years  has,  as  a  rule,  kept  its 
salt  unsurpassed  in  chemical  purity  and  in  preserving  qual- 
ities. The  fortunate  location  of  the  wells  upon  the  shores 
of  navigable  waters  has  given  this  industry  the  advantages 
of  cheap  transportation  and  easy  access  to  markets  in  all 
the  Central  and  Northwestern  States.  Still  more  impor- 
tant is  the  economy  with  which  the  salt  blocks  are  worked. 
In  connection  with  saw-mills,  their  operation  involves  a 
large  saving  of  expense.  Power  is  furnished  by  the  same 
engines;  the  evaporation  of  the  brine  is  forced,  during  the 
day,  by  the  exhausted  ste>am  from  the  mills,  and  during 
the  night  by  live  steam  generated  in  the  boilers  by  burning 
the  refuse  slabs  and  saw-dust;  and  the  barrels  are  made  of 
staves  cut  from  the  rejected  lumber  and  slabs.  By  this  sys- 
tem a  superior  salt  is  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost  of  man- 
ufacture. The  same  advantages  cannot  fail  to  accrue  to  the 
salt  trade  of  the  State  in  its  competition  with  other  States 
hereafter. 

The  chief  center  of  the  salt  manufacture  is  the  Saginaw 
River,  and  the  blocks  on  its  bariks  produce  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  yield  of  the  State.  There  are  also  salt 
blocks  at  Caseville,  Port  Crescent,  Port  Austin,  New  River, 
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Port  Hope,  Sand  Beach  and  White  Rock,  in  Huron  County; 
at  Oscoda,  East  Tawas  and  Tawas  City,  in  Iosco  County; 
at  St  Louis,  in  Gratiot  County,  at  Midland  and  at  Manis- 
tee. The  latter  is  the  pioneer  district  of  the  Lake  Michigan 
shore,  and  was  developed  in  1881. 

No  rock  salt  has  been  found  in  the  State,  and  the  brine 
is  procured  by  boring  deep  wells  and  pumping.  The  salt 
is  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  steam  is  mainly  used  for 
this  work,  although  the  solar  process  is  employed  by  a  few 
companies.  All  the  product  is  carefully  inspected  and 
branded  by  officers  appointed  by  the  State,  and  the  purity 
of  the  brine  and  the  perfection  of  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture are  such  that  the  yield  of  1881  did  not  contain  2 
per  cent  of  second  quality  salt.  The  bulk  of  the  Michigan 
salt  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  but  it  also  finds  distributing 
points  at  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Duluth,  Detroit,  Toledo,  San- 
dusky, Cleveland,  Dunkirk,  Erie,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and 
Hannibal,  Mo.  Of  late,  it  has  been  shipped  by  rail  as 
well  as  by  water. 

The  chief  reservoir  of  Michigan  brine  is  a  series  of 
sandstones  and  shales,  from  1, 000  to  1, 200  feet  in  thick- 
ness, called  by  geologists  the  Waverly  group.  It  is  a  sea- 
coast  rock,  in  which  the  prints  of  seaweeds  and  the  fossil 
remains  of  enormous  marine  growths  are  found,  and  is  sat- 
urated, sponge-like,  with  the  brine.  Presumably  centuries 
ago  the  waves  of  a  pre -Adamite  ocean  broke  upon  that 
shore,  and  impregnated  it  with  its  saline  riches.  In  his 
inaugural  message,  Gov.  Jerome  said:  "  The  salt-produc- 
ing territory  oE  Michigan  as  now  developed  covers  over 
eight  thousand  square  miles;  *  *  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  increase  in  manu- 
facture will  continue  as  the  demand  increases  with  the 
growth  of  the  Great  West. " 

The  average  depth  of  the  Saginaw  wells  is  about  nine 
hundred  feet.  Productive  wells  have  been  sunk  elsewhere 
to  distances  ranging  from  1,000  to  2,00()  feet,  and  they  in- 
dicate other  brine- carrying  basins  belonging  to  another 
group  which  will  reward  deeper  borings.  The  brine  is 
easily  pumped,  and  the  yield  of  the  wells  varies  from  twelve 
to  twenty  gallons  per  minute.  A  single  well  has  yielded 
26,000  barrels  of  salt  in  a  manufacturing  season  of  eight 
months,  and  the  annual  product  of  some  companies  has 
reached  120,000  barrels. 

The  best  qualities  of  Michigan  salt  sell  promptly  for 
dairy  and  family  use,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  packers  of  meats  and  fish.  The  inferior  grades 
are  branded  as  such  and  sold  for  salting  stock  and  hides 
and  similar  purposes,  while  an  increasing  market,  has  opened 
for  refuse  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  Shipments  in  bulk  and  in 
sacks  have  recently  begun.  The  bitter  waters  which  are 
drained  oflf  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  contain  valuable 
ingredients;  the  bromine  of  pharmacy  and  the  arts  is  now 
largely  obtained  from  this  source. 

The  salt  interest  of  Michigan  can  be  safely  pronounced 
a  permanent  source  of  wealth.  Subterranean  explorations 
are  being  made  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  Lower  Pen- 


insula— in  Berrien,  Muskegon,  Alpena,  Cheboygan  and 
other  counties — with  promising  prospects.  Under  a  gen- 
eral enabling  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  an  under- 
ground pipe-line,  nine  inches  in  bore  and  twelve  miles  in 
length,  was  laid,  during  1881,  between  the  salt  wells  of 
East  Tawas  and  the  lumber-mills  of  Oscoda,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  supply  brine  enough  for  the  daily 
manufacture  of  1,000  barrels  of  salt.  The  development 
of  this  great  interest  is  yet  very  far  from  its  maturity. 

The  average  net  price  obtained  for  Saginaw  salt  by  the 
manufacturers  during  the  inspection  year  of  1881  was  83f 
cents  per  barrel. 

COPPER. 

The  early  descriptions  of  Lake  Superior  likened  that 
monarch  of  fresh-water  seas  to  a  bent  bow,  partly  across 
which,  in  the  similitude  of  a  broken  arrow,  stretched  the 
long  and  narrow  Keweenaw  Point.  The  backbone  of  that 
peninsula  is  a  picturesque  mountain  range  of  trappean 
rocks,  possessing  an  average  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the 
lake  level,  but  rising  in  occasional  peaks  to  double  that 
height.  This  Mineral  Range,  whose  northern  and  western 
slopes,  as  a  rule,  closely  skirt  the  lake  shore,  has  a  length 
of  150  miles,  varies  from  four  to  seven  in  width,  and  is 
flanked  on  the  east  and  south  by  a  comparatively  low  and 
level  country.  It  contains  the  richest  copper  mines  ever 
discovered,  which  yield  five -sevenths  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  United  States,  not  in  the  form  of  an  ore,  but  of  a 
virgin  copper,  almost  chemically  pure  as  it  lies  in  the  vein, 
and  ready  for  the  market  when  free  from  its  rocky  matrix. 
This  copper  is  distributed  through  the  rocks  in  three  forms, 
viz.,  in  immense  masses,  or  in  ragged,  root-like  pieces  called 
"  barrel- work,"  or  in  small  scattered  particles  known  to  the 
miners  as  "  stamp  stuff. "  It  is  mined  by  means  of  deep 
shafts  and  connecting  galleries,  and,  when  brought  to  the 
surface,  is  separated  from  the  rock  by  being  first  washed 
under  the  ponderous  hammers  of  the  stamp-mills,  and  then 
subjected  to  the  fires  of  the  smelting- furnace.  The  product 
is  sold  both  in  Europe  and  India,  and  commands  the  high- 
est price  at  home  and  abroad.  In  tenacity  it  surpasses  all 
other  coppers,  and  from  this  fact  it  is  sought  for  by  the  car- 
tridge works  of  all  great  military  powers. 

The  history  of  Lake  Superior  copper  mining  has  been 
a  series  of  geological  surprises.  Originally  it  was  not  be- 
lieved by  scientific  men  that  pure  copper  could  be  taken 
from  the  earth  in  profitable  quantities.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, huge  masses  of  native  metal  were  found  in  the  Min- 
eral Range  in  veins  crossing  at  varying  angles  the  prevailing 
strata  of  the  mountain  formation;  they  seemed  to  fill  immense 
cracks  penetrating  the  general  rock  system,  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  fissure  veins.  The  first  successful  mine, 
the  Cliff,  was  located  upon  one  of  these  fissure  veins,  and  they 
at  once  became  the  object  of  eager  search  by  the  prospectors. 
Later,  other  veins  were  found  running  with  and  not  across 
the  strata,  and  one  of  these  yielded  the  then  unsurpassed 
products  of  the  Minesota,  the  mining  wonder  of  the  years 
from  1855  to  1862.     At  about  this  time,  rich  deposits  of 
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copper,  not  in  masses,  but  in  small  particles,  were  also  dis- 
covered in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  which  belong  to  the  gen- 
eral mountain  system,  and  are  technically  called  lodes. 
The  original  theory  that  the  fissnre  veins  were  alone  cop- 
per-bearing was,  in  the  face  of  these  discoveries,  perman- 
ently discarded.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  belts  of  tough 
conglomerate  were  considered  valueless  for  mining  pur- 
poses, yet,  since  1870,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  has  been  an- 
nually taking  from  the  conglomerate  of  its  location  many 
more  tons  of  copper  than  the  yearly  product  of  the  entire 
peninsula  prior  to  the  date  of  its  opening. 

That  copper  existed  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
has  been  known  for  two  centuries.  The  fact  is  mentioned 
in  the  journals  of  the  early  explorers,  and  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Indians.  Abundant  and  interesting  traces 
of  ancient  mining  have  been  found  on  Keweenaw  Point 
and  Isle  Royale. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton, 
whose  name  is  lastingly  and  most  honorably  identified  with 
the  history  of  Northwestern  development,  presented  to  the 
Legislature  his  report  upon  the  geology  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula, the  product  of  ten  years  of  persistent  and  thorough- 
ly scientific  labor  in  an  unbroken  wilderness.  It  first  as- 
serted that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  offered  a  profitable  field  to  enterprise  and 
capital,  and  placed  on  record  prophecies  as  to  copper  since 
amply  fulfilled.  Numerous  exploring  parties  were  soon 
busy  in  the  Mineral  Range,  and  in  1846,  the  fissure  vein 
of  the  Cliff  Mine,  near  Eagle  River,  was  yielding  a  remu- 
nerative product,  the  regularity  of  its  dividends  for  many 
years  proving  a  source  of  constant  encouragement  to  strug- 
gling enterprises  along  the .  peninsula.  Two  years  later, 
the  Minesota  commenced  work,  back  of  Ontonagon,  upon 
the  enormous  masses  of  copper,  one  of  them  about  ia.Ye  hun- 
dred tons  in  weight,'  which  made  it  the  bonanza  mine  of 
the  day.  Exploration  was  eventually  pushed  to  Portage 
Lake,  and  the  district  to  which  it  gives  its  name  is  now  the 
busiest  center  of  the  copper-mining  interest,  as  well  as  the 
most  prosperous.  The  lake  forms  a  spacious  and  accessible 
harbor,  open  by  costly  water-ways  to  the  largest  vessels 
navigating  the  lakes;  upon  it  lie  the  flourishing  towns  of 
Houghton  and  Hancock.  Both  shores  of  the  Keweenaw 
Peninsula  are  connected  by  this  harbor  and  its  inlets,  and 
supplies  for  the  mines,  as  well  as  their  products,  find  easy 
transportation  through  the  facilities  thus  afforded. 

About  1865,  the  Calumet  conglomerate  was  discovered, 
twelve  miles  from  Portage  Lake,  and  the  annals  of  mining 
enterprise  contain  no  parallel  to  the  history  of  the  consoli- 
dated company  now  known  as  the  Calumet  and  Hecla, 
With  a  total  assessment  for  all  purposes  upon  its  sharehold- 
ers of  less  than  $1,000,000,  it  has  built  up  a  vast  industry, 
employing  over  two  thousand  men,  supporting  two  flour- 
ishing villages  with  a  population  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand; has  expended  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  stamp- 
mills,  machinery  and  permanent  improvements,  and  pos- 
sesses a  dividend  account  which  exceeds  the  magnificent 


total  of  120,000,000.  More  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
copper  product  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  has  been  taken  from 
its  levels.  No  mine  of  any  description  has  ever  returned 
such  large  pro  rata  dividends  to  its  shareholders.  The 
great  Burra-Burra  Mine  of  South  Australia  did  not  yield, 
during  the  twenty- one  years  of  its  profitable  existence,  as 
much  pure  copper  as  was  taken  from  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
in  1880  and  1881.  It  pays  quarterly  dividends  of  |5  per 
share  on  100,000  shares,  with  great  regularity,  and  its 
stock,  the  par  value  of  which  is  $25,  was  quoted,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1882,  at  $230.  Its  total  product  of  refined  copper 
in  1881  was  about  sixteen  thousand  tons,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  estimated  annual  production  of  copper  in  the  world. 

Between  the  opening  of  the  first  mine  and  the  close  of 
1881,  the  Lake  Superior  copper  districts  produced  330,000 
tons  of  refined  copper,  representing  a  value  in  market  of 
not  less  than  $150,000,000.  The  total  output  of  1881  was 
about  twenty- eight  thousand  tons,  taken  from  twenty-three 
mines,  and  valued  at  $10,000,000. 

The  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  form  four  districts, 
viz. :  The  Ontonagon,  located  at  the  base  of  Keweenaw 
Point,  and  yielding  now  but  small  returns;  the  Keweenaw, 
covering  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Piont,  and  contain- 
ing the  rich  fissure  veins;  the  Portage  Lake,  with  the  great 
productive  mines;  and  Isle  Royale,  a  narrow  rocky  island 
near  the  north  shore  of  the  lake.  Copper  and  copper  ore 
have  deen  found  elsewhere,  but  not  in  sufiicient  quantities 
to  invite  systematic  mining.  Thriving  towns  have  clus- 
tered about  the  mining  locations;  two  capacious  ship  canals 
aid  in  the  transportation  of  their  product  and  of  supplies; 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  now  isolated  Min- 
eral Range  Railroad  will  be  connected  with  the  great  rail- 
way system  of  the  continent.  The  machinery  which  facil- 
itates the  subterranean  work  in  the  larger  mines,  handles 
the  mineral  and  crushes  the  tough  rock,  is  not  surpassed 
in  power  and  ingenuity  of  design  by  that  of  any  mining  coun- 
try. The  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  divides  with  Chili 
the  honor  of  being  the  chief  source  of  the  world's  supply  of 
copper.  Its  product  exceeds  that  of  Spain,  and  is  far 
greater  than  the  yield  of  Australia  or  the  famous  Cornish 
mines  of  England.  This  industry  is  now  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future  are  de- 
scribed in  this  extract  from  the  first  report  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics:  "Mining  in  the  cop- 
per rocks  of  Lake  Superior  must  be  regarded  as  in  its  in- 
fancy. Not  one- thousandth  part  of  the  trappean  or  cop- 
per range  is  known  or  has  been  minutely  exploredi.  The 
mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  worked  for  a  thousand  years, 
new  discoveries  having  been  made  as  old  ones  were  exhaust- 
ed. No  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  develop- 
ments in  this  region  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  a  great, 
profitable  future  lies  open,  and  that  centuries  hence,  the 
copper  mines  will  be  worked  by  a  populous,  intelligent  and 
prosperous  community,  educated  in  our  common  schools 
and  mine  colleges,  and  made  happy  by  the  perpetuated 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. " 
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The  discovery  of  the  valuable  iron  ore  deposits  was  not 
due  to  the  narratives  of  early  travelers,  nor  to  geological 
exploration,  but  was  the  unforeseen  result  of  the  eager 
search  for  copper  which  followed  Dr.  Houghton's  report 
of  1841.  That  paper  merely  said:  "Although  hematite 
ore  is  abundantly  disseminated  through  all  the  rocks  of  the 
metamorphic  group,  it  does  not  appear  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  any  one  point  that  has  been  examined  to  be  of  practical 
importance."  In  1844,  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
surveyors  who  were  at  work  about  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Negaunee  was  drawn  by  the  unusual  variation  of  the 
needles  of  their  solar  compasses  to  outcroppingsof  magnetic 
iron  ore.  In  the  next  year,  the  agents  of  a  copper-mining 
company,  which  had  been  formed  at  Jackson,  explored  the 
same  region,  and,  becoming  convinced  that  iron  ore  of 
merchantable  quality  was  present  in  large  quantity,  secured 
what  is  now  known  as  "  the  Jackson  location."  The  first 
ore,  300  pounds,  was  taken  from  this  mine  in  1846.  and  was 
smelted  in  the  following  winter  in  an  old  forge  on  Cucush 
Prairie.  The  first  iron  made  upon  Lake  Superior  was  in 
1848,  near  Carp  Eiver.  In  1849,  the  first  opening  was 
made  at  the  location  of  the  Cleveland  Mine,  near  Ishpe- 
ming,  and  in  1850,  a  few  tons  of  ore  were  taken  to  Newcas- 
tle, Penn.,  and  made  into  bloom  and  bar  iron,  the  quality 
proving  excellent.  In  1852,  seventy  tons  of  the  Jackson 
ore  were  manufactured  into  pig  iron  at  Sharon,  Penn.,  and 
the  attention  of  iron -masters  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  was 
then  more  generally  drawn  to  this  new  field  of  supply. 

It  was  in  1852,  also,  that  Congress  granted  to  Michigan 
750,000  acres  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  canal 
around  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary's  Eiver.  This  was  accepted 
in  the  following  February,  and  a  contract  was  promptly 
executed  with  an  association  of  Eastern  capitalists,  who ' 
pushed  on  their  task  with  vigor  in  the  face  of  many  obsta- 
cles. As  a  result,  the  State,  in  1855,  threw  open  to  lake  com- 
merce the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Ship  Canal,  a  magnificent 
enterprise,  representing  an  original  outlay  of  $1,000,000. 
It  has  been  of  vast  benefit  in  developing  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
it  has  been  materially  enlarged  by  the  General  Government, 
to  which  it  has  been  ceded  by  the  State  on  condition  ihat  it 
shall  be  kept  as  a  free  national  highway.  With  the  opening 
of  this  canal  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  mining  history  of 
Lake  Superior.  It  was  now  possible,  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  to  readily  reach  a  base  of  supplies  and  a  market, 
and  the  growth  of  the  country  became  rapid  and  constant. 

In  1855,  the  shipments  of  ore  began,  and  the  unprofit- 
able mine  bloomaries  were  abandoned.  In  1858,  the  first 
furnace  (the  Pioneer)  commenced  operations.  In  1860,  the 
entire  ore  product  of  the  district  exceeded  100,000  tons, 
and  by  this  time,  all  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  permanence 
of  its  mining  interest  had  disappeared.  New  enterprises 
folloA;\^d  in  quick  succession,  cities  and  villages  sprang  up 
and  thrived,  a  railroad  connecting  the  mines  with  lake 
ports,  and  then  with  the  great  Northwestern    lines,  was 


built,  and  the  work  of  exploration  was  vigorously  pushed 
in  every  direction.  Even  the  prostration  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  by  the  panic  of  1873  only  re- 
tarded this  development.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1881,  the 
producing  iron  mines  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  were  fifty-six 
in  number,  and  their  yield  was  estimated  by  the  Marquette 
Mining  Journal  to  be  2,321,315  tons  of  ore.  The  same  au- 
thority placed  the  value  of  this  product,  when  marketed 
(including  rail  and  lake  freights  to  Cleveland  and  other 
distributing  points)  at  118,835,000.  The  value,  when 
placed  in  market,  of  the  aggregate  product  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior iron  districts,  between  the  date  of  the  Jackson  dis- 
covery and  the  close  of  1881,  the  Jouryial  estimated  at 
$138,500,000. 

Bulletin  270,  issued  by  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau, gives  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  iron  ore  in 
the  United  States  during  the  census  year  ending  June  1, 
1880.  These  are  the  figures  of  the  six  States  which  yielded 
over  two  hundred  thousand  tons  each  of  iron  ore  during 
that  year: 


STATES. 

Total 
Product. 

Tons. 

Value  of 
Product. 

Capital 
Employed. 

Average 

Wages  of 

Miners  per 

Month. 

Percent  of 

Total 

Product 

of  U.  S. 

Percent,  of 

Total 
Value  of 

U.S. 
Product. 

Pennsylvania... 

Michigan 

2,185,675 

1,834,712 

1,262,127 

757,372 

547,303 

386,197 

$5,517,079 
6,03^,648 
3,654,422 
2,910,442 
1,269,530 
1,674,875 

117,621,701 
17,496,776 
8,263.139 
6,-01,761 
1,248,725 
6,598,556 

828  57 
43  11 
30  64 
39  84 
25  98 
25  03 

27.418 
23.015 
15.833 
9.501 
6.866 
4.845 

23.8144 
26  0485 

New  York 

15  7743 

New  Jersey 

12  5629 

Ohio 

5  4789 

Missouri 

7.2296 

These  figures  show  that  not  only  was  Michigan,  in 
1880,  the  second  iron  ore  producing  State  in  the  Union, 
but  that  it  led  all  others  in  the  quality  of  its  ore  and  in  the 
value  of  its  product.  It  is  also  believed  that,  in  1881,  it 
exceeded  Pennsylvania  in  the  quantity  of  ore  raised  from 
its  mines,  and  became  in  that  respect  also  the  first  iron  ore 
producing  State  of  this  continent.  The  table  further  shows 
that  iron  miners  receive  much  better  wages  in  Michigan 
than  in  any  other  of  the  important  iron  States. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  contains  three  iron  districts,  viz. : 
1.  That  part  of  Marquette  which  includes  the  most 
thoroughly  developed  mines,  and  substantially  embraces 
the  counties  of  Marquette  and  Baraga.  Its  chief  mines 
are  located  in  the  hills  west  of  Marquette,  and  between  or 
about  Negaunee  and  Lake  Michigamme,  and  are  reached 
by  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  and 
its  branches.  There  is  also  a  detached  group  of  openings 
south  of  Marquette,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Escanaba 
River,  and  near  the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway.  This  region  contains  the  flourishing  cities  of  Mar- 
quette, Negaunee  and  Ishpeming,  the  centers  of  much  bus- 
iness activity,  and  communities  of  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent people,  well  provided  with  hotels,  schools  and  churches. 
Near  the  principal  mines  there  are  also  thriving  villages. 
The  district  has  been  connected  by  rail  for  some  time  past 
with  the  ports  of  Marquette  and  L' Anse  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  Escanaba  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  harbors  of  which 
contain  huge  ore  docks,  where  vessels  of  the  largest  class 
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sailing  on  the  lakes  can  be  loaded  in  a  few  hours.  The 
completion  of  the  Detroit,  .9k(Cackinac  &  Marquette  Railroad 
added  St.  Ignace,  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  to  the  im- 
portant shipping-points  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

2.  The  Menominee  district,  located  in  the  northern  and 
western  towns  of  the  couutj  of  that  name,  and  near  the 
Menominee  River.  The  presence  of  ore  in  that  region  has 
been  known  since  1867,  but  active  mining  operations  have 
been  prosecuted  there  on  any  considerable  scale  for  only  six 
years.  It  contained,  in  1881,  fifteen  producing  mines, 
which  yielded  in  that  year  over  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  ore,  and  had  reached  a  development 
greater  than  that  attained  by  the  Marquette  mines  in  the 
fourteen  years  following  their  first  shipments.  This  dis- 
trict is  reached  by  the  Menominee  River  Railroad,  connect- 
ing with  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  line,  and  delivering 
its  ore  at  Escanaba.  Explorations  are  being  constantly 
pushed  in  the  Menominee  district,  with   promising  results. 

3.  The  Agogebic  district  is  located  between  the  lake  of 
that  name,  in  the  center  of  Ontonagon  County,  and  the 
Montreal  River,  which  forms  the  extreme  western  boundary 
of  the  State.  It  is  undeveloped  as  yet,  but  is  being  care- 
fully explored  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Geolog- 
ical Board.  There  are  indications  of'^the  existence  of  rich 
stores  of  mineral  wealth,  and  large  quantities  of  land  in  that 
region  were  sold  during  1881  by  the  United  States  Land 
Office  at  Marquette,  with  a  view  to  future  explorations. 

For  many  years,  the  Lake  Superior  ores  were  quarried 
from  the  rich  deposits  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
openings  were,  in  fact,  huge  pifcs.  Since  1870,  underground 
workmg  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  larger  mines,  and  their 
mineral  is  now  reached  by  subterranean  shafts  and  levels, 
and  is  broken  up  and  handled  by  the  usual  methods  and 
machin*^ry.  The  corporations  which  have  developed  and 
manage  this  industry  represent  capital  invested  with  legiti- 
mate business  aims,  and  their  affairs  are,  as  a  rule,  gaided 
with  signal  skill  and  enterprise. 

Of  all  American  mines  of  its  class,  the  Jackson  has 
been  the  most  prosperous.  The  yield  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Mine  in  1881  was  the  largest  ever  produced  in  a  single 
year  by  any  iron  mine  on  this  continent.  No  port  in  Amer- 
ica equals  Escanaba  in  the  amount  of  its  annual  shipments 
of  iron  ore.  The  Menominee  Mining  Company,  owning 
six  developed  mines  and  much  undeveloped  territory,  is 
pronounced  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Swineford,  who  has  given  more 
intelligent  attention  to  this  subject  than  most  men,  to  be 
the  largest  ore  producer  in  the  world.  The  Republic  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  iron  mine  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains the  largest  single  iron  ore  pit  of  which  there  is  any 
record;  its  openings  are  numerous  and  skillfully  planned, 
and  it  has  elaborate  machinery.  It  gives  employment  to 
more  than  five  hundred  men,  affords  support  to  a  village  of 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  loads  over  three  hundred  cars  with 
ore  daily  during  the  season:  There  are  other  mines  not 
much  behind  the  Republic  in  magnitude,  and  fully  equal 
to  it  in  the  practical  completeness  of  their  appointments. 


The  Michigan  ores  are  of  extraordinary  richness.  Sixty- 
two  and  nine- tenths  per  cent  of  metal  is  given  by  the  State 
Geologist  as  the  average  percentage  of  first-class  ores, 
while  the  furnace  books  very  often  show  a  higher  yield.  In 
Pennsylvania,  fortunes  have  been  made  in  mining  40  per 
cent  ores.  The  Lake  Superior  iron  ranks  as  a  standard 
metal  in  the  markets,  and  its  tenacity  is  very  marked. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ore  mined  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula is  shipped  in  its  natural  condition,  and  reduced  into 
iron  by  the  coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  of  other  States. 
The  furnaces  of  Michigan  use  charcoal,  and  produce  a  su- 
perior quality  of  pig  metal.  They  are  located  near  large 
tracts  of  hardwood,  and  depend  for  their  prosperity  upon 
the  abundance  of  that  supply  of  fuel.  The  building  of 
new  railways  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  has  opened  immense 
tracts  of  charcoal  timber  which  have  been  hitherto  inacces- 
sible, and  an  extensive  revival  in  the  manufacture  of  char- 
coal pig  iron  in  that  region  is  confidently  expected.  The 
production  of  charcoal  gives  employment  to  a  large  amount 
of  labor,  and  it  can  be  pursued  at  a  season  when  other  labor 
is  suspended. 

The  Marquette  Mining  Journal  reports  seven  furnaces 
as  in  blast  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  1881,  and  gives  their 
product  as  52,953  tons  of  pig  metal,  representing  a  value 
when  placed  in  market  of  $1,588,590.  There  are  blast 
furnaces  also  in  other  parts  of  that  peninsula  which  were 
not  in  operation  during  that  year,  and  still  others  situated 
in  the  Lower  Peninsula,  at  Elk  Rapids,  Leland,  Frankfort, 
Gilmore,  Bangor,  Caseville,  Detroit  and  Wyandotte.  The 
publications  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  show  that 
in  1880  Michigan  was  the  first  State  in  the  manufatiture  of 
charcoal  pig  iron. 

OTHER  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Plaster. — Deposits  of  a  superior  quality  of  gypsum, 
practically  inexhaustible  in  extent  and  so  exposed  in  the 
formation  as  to  be  easily  accessible,  have  been  found  at 
two  points  in  Michigan,  viz.,  in  the  bluffs  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron,  near  Alabaster,  in  Tosco  County,  and  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  where  there  is  a 
vast  bed  of  this  limestone,  spreading,  at  a  depth  of  from  forty 
to  seventy  feet  below  the  surface,  over  an  area  of  ten  or 
twelve  square  miles.  This  rock  is  easily  quarried  or  mined 
(two  or  three  of  the  Grand  Rapids  companies  have  subter- 
ranean openings,  taking  the  mineral  from  cavern- like  ex- 
cavations), and  is  either  ground  for  use  as  a  fertilizer,  or 
ground  and  calcined  into  plaster  of  Paris.  Some  of  the 
finer-grained  masses  are  occasionally  carved  and  polished 
into  ornaments.  The  business  is  already  a  prosperous  one, 
and  can  be  developed  in  the  future  to  meet  any  probable 
demand.  Its  statistics  have  never  been  systematically  com- 
piled, and  cannot  be  accurately  given.  In  1878,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Mineral  Statistics  estimated  the  total  product 
of  the  State  up  to  that  time  at  500,000  tons  of  land  plaster 
and  700,000  barrels  of  calcined  plaster.     His  report  showed 

that  at  that  date  there  were  seven  companies  engaged  in 
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this  business^  and  that  the  total  product  of  the  two  preced- 
ing years  was  95,000  tons  of  land  plaster  and  100,000  bar- 
rels of  calcined  plaster.  Ground  plaster  for  use  as  a  fer- 
tilizer sells  in  the  State  generally,  near  railroad  points,  at 
about  $4  per  ton. 

Coal. — It  is  estimated  by  the  geologists  that  one-fifth 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  is  underlaid  by  coal- 
bearing  deposits.  These  ''coal  measures,"  as  they  are  termed, 
are  supposed  to  cover  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  and 
their  limits,  as  far  as  ascertained,  would  be  roughly  de- 
fined by  a  line  drawn  from  Sebewaing,  on  Saginaw  Bay, 
successively  through  Holly,  Jackson,  Albion,  Hastings  and 
Big  Bapids,  and  thence  through  Osceola,  Clare  and  Glad- 
win Counties  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bifle  Biver  in  Bay 
County.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  easily  broken,  posses- 
ses excellent  heat-producing  qualities,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  leaving  but  a  small  residuum  of  ashes.  It 
has  not  been  found  as  yet  in  large  quantities  at  any  one 
point,  and  is  not  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  formation  to 
make  exploring  easy  or  cheap,  while  it  is,  in  its  natural 
state,  too  highly  bituminous,  or  not  pure  enough,  to  make 
its  use  possible  for  smelting,  blacksmithing  or  the  manu- 
facture of  gas.  The  result  is  that  it  has  been  mined  thus 
far  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Still,  profitably  workable 
beds  of  coal  have  been  opened  at  Jackson  and  Corunna, 
and  their  yield  has  proved  equal  to  any  imported  coal  for 
the  purposes  of  steam  production.  Bulletin  273  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  gave  these  statistics  of  coal 
production  in  Michigan:  Number  of  mines,  6;  tons  mined 
in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1880,  100,800;  value  at  mines, 
$224, 500;  employes,  412.  The  total  product  of  the  State  up 
to  the  close  of  1881  may  be  estimated  at  over  700,000  tons. 
•It  is  claimed  by  experts  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
that  the  Michigan  coal  can  be  cheaply  manufactured  into 
a  pure  coke.  If,  after  thorough  experimenting,  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  a  new  era  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  this  State  will  be  at  hand.  Furnaces  will  then  spring 
up  which  will  smelt  the  Lake  Superior  ores  with  the  Lower 
Peninsula  coal,  and  Michigan  will  rival  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  this  great  industry.  As  yet,  the  stock  of  coal  in 
this  State  is  practically  untouched,  and  only  awaits  the 
discovery  of  some  method  of  making  it  more  useful  to  be- 
come an  important  source  of  wealth. 

Stone^  Slate  and  Earths. — Michigan  is  rich  in  sand- 
stones and  limestones  of  commercial  importance.  Building 
stone  of  excellent  quality  has  been  found  at  many  points  in 
the  State,  and  quarries  have  been  opened  in  the  counties  of 
Calhoun,  Eaton,  Ingham,  Ionia,  Jackson,  Marquette  and 
Monroe.  The  Marquette  brown  stone  is  of  particularly  fine 
texture,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  finish;  it  does  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of  the  free  stones  known  to 
American  builders.  Its  supply  is  practically  inexhausti- 
ble, and  its  quarrying  is  an  infant  industry  which  must  in- 
evitably develop  into  great  importance.  The  grindstones 
of  the  Huron  County  quarries  have  no  superior  in  the 
Northwest,  and  gritstones  of  good   quality  are  found  else- 


where in  the  State.  The  slates  of  the  Huron  Bay  district, 
in  Baraga  County,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  American  market  in 
durability  and  color;  these  quarries  can  be  developed  to  a 
practically  unlimited  extent,  and  must  certainly  become 
the  center  of  a  large  and  thriving  industry.  The  iron  dis- 
trict produces  a  quartz  rock  which  is  supplanting  the  for- 
eign quartz  long  imported  for  the  lining  of  Bessemer  steel 
converters  and  similar  purposes.  Clays  and  sands  of  com- 
mercial value  are  found  everywhere  in  abundance.  Brick 
and  tile  yards  are  numerous,  and  successful  potteries  are  in 
operation  at  different  points.  At  Raisinville,  Monroe 
County,  is  found  a  superior  quality  of  glass  sand,  suitable 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  cylinder 
and  plate  glass.  This  has  been  shipped  in  large  quantities 
to  Pittsburg  and  Ontario,  and  is  also  used  in  the  manufac- 
tory of  window  glass  located  at  Delray,  below  the  city  of 
Detroit.  This  establishment  is,  as  yet,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Michigan;  in  1880,  it  employed  fifty-four  workmen, 
paying  them  $30,000  in  wages,  and  its  product  amounted 
to  30,000  boxes  of  glass  of  the  value  of  $90,000;  its  works, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fall  of  1881,  are  being 
rebuilt  with  improved  facilities.  Limekilns  are  common 
throughout  the  State.  Valuable  marbles  are  among  its 
rocks,  and  vast  quantities  of  peat  exist  and  must  ultimately 
become  valuable  for  fuel. 

Silver. — Native  silver  has  been  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  was  taken  from  time  to 
time  from  the  openings  of  the  Minesota  and  the  Cliff,  and 
in  the  stamp  mills  of  some  oE  the  mines  upon  the  Pewabic 
lode  the  washed  mineral  is  looked  over  for  this  metal. 
Seams  of  rock^carrying  granular  silver  have  also  been  found 
in  the  Iron  Biver  district  of  Ontonagon  County,  and  occa- 
sioned some  excitement  at  the  time  of  their  original  dis-^ 
covery.  The  systema.tic  mining  of  this  metal  has  never 
been  attempted  in  this  State  with  profitable  results. 

nSHEEIES. 

That  Michigan  has  the  most  productive  fresh-water  fish- 
eries in  the  United  States  is  easily  explained  by  its  geo- 
graphical position.  All  the  important  towns  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  lakes  and  their  connecting  straits  are  the  cen- 
ters of  a  fishing  interest  which  employs  annually  several 
thousand  men,  uses  many  steam  and  sail  vessels  of  small 
tonnage,  and  has  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  nets, 
shanties,  ice-houses,  boats  and  their  outfit.  The  catch  is 
principally  confined  to  white  fish,  lake  trout,  sturgeon, 
bass,  pickerel  and  herring,  and  is  marketed  fresh,  salted 
or  frozen.  Oil  is  also  obtained  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  offal  and  unmarketable  fish. 

The  inland  lakes,  of  which  there  are  more  than  5,000 
in  this  State,  and  the  numerous  streams  also  abound  in  the 
smaller  varieties.  Brook  trout  and  grayling  are  plenty  in 
some  of  the  small  rivers  of  the  northern  counties,  and  black 
bass  are  caught  in  many  of  the  lakes.  Sportsmen  in  great 
numbers  flock  annually  into  the  thinly  settled  regions  to- 
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ward  the  Straifcs  of  Mackinac  in  quest  of  game  fish.  Perch, 
eels,  pike  and  other  common  varieties  contribute  to  fche  food 
supply  of  the  State. 

The  State  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  this  interest  by 
the  passage  of  general  laws  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  best  varieties  of  food  fishes,  and  by  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  Fish  Commission.  This  board 
is  charged  with  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish,  which  are 
planted  in  what  are  believed  to  be  suitable  waters  for  their 
natural  development.  It  has  hatcheries  at  Detroit,  Poka- 
gon,  in  Cass  County,  and  Boyne  Falls,  in  Charlevoix 
County,  and,  up  to  the  close  of  1880,  had  planted  in  lakes 
and  rivers  (principally  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan)  80,000,- 
000  young  whitefish,  1,000,000  silver  eels,  1,000,000  lake 
trout,  over  2^000,000  of  the  various  varieties  of  salmon, 
500,000  brook  trout,  and  smaller  numbers  of  shad,  gray- 
ling, bass  and  pike.  Excellent  results  have  thus  far  fol- 
lowed this  work  in  the  cases  of  whitefish,  land-locked  sal- 
mon and  eels. 

At  the  federal  census  of  1880,  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation was  obtained  concerning  the  fisheries  of  the  great 
lakes,  which  has  been  compiled  and  tabulated,  and  given  to 
the  public  in  Census  Bulletin  261,  under  date  of  September 
1,  1881.  This  information  covers  the  statistics  of  the  fish- 
ing industry,  as  connected  with  the  great  lakes  of  eight 
States,  viz.,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  the  general 
summary  of  the  number  of  men  and  vessels  engaged  and 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  is  given  in  the  table  which 
follows : 


STATES. 

APPARATUS 

AND  AC- 
CESSORIES. 

1   VFSSETSAVD    JtOTAL  VESSELS, 
STEAM  TUGS.  1   ^•^^^f;!,,           1     BOATS  AND 
1           «^^^«-              STEAM  TUGS. 

FISH  POUNDS. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value,  j  No. 

Value.     No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

Total 

Minnesota  ... 
Wisconsin.... 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

5,050 

f  1,345,975 

40 

1 

12 

24 

1 

I 

fl24,800 

1,607 

$141,800  1,656 

$266,600 

1,500 

$497,400 

35 

800 

1,781 

300 

52 

1,046 

114 

922 

$  10,160 

222,840 

442,f)65 

83,400 

29,360 

473,800 

24,700 

$  5,000 

26,900 

45,400 

3,000 

2,500 

38,400 

10 
318 
466 
103 

15 
487 

37 
171 

$      900 
24,775 
63  445 
7,500 
1,650 
29,830 
3,700 
10,000 

11 

330 
490 
104 

16 
496 

37 

$    5,900 
51,675 
108,845 
10,500 
4,150 
68,230 
3,700 
13,600 

2 
290 
375 

It 

758 

$       700 

89,675 

134,775 

9,800 

14,850 

233,600 

Pennsylvania 
New  York.... 

59,050 

1 

3,600 

172 

34 

14,01^0 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  number  of 
fishermen  employed  in  the  Michigan  fisheries  is  more  than 
70  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  any  other  lake  State.  If 
the  number  incidentally  connected  with  the  trade  should 
be  added,  the  aggregate  would  be  largely  increased.  The 
number  of  gill-nets  used  here  is  stated  to  be  20,330,  with  a 
value  of  $113,900.  Wisconsin,  which  stands  second  in 
this  item,  has  10,959  gill-nets,  valued  at  $49,920. 

Notes  attached  to  this  table  state  that  the  values  are  es- 
timated on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of  fresh  fish,  and  that  of 
the  sturgeon  credited  to  Illinois  probably  750,000  pounds 
came  from  Wisconsin,  and  a  similar  amount  from  Michigan 
and  Indiana,  reducing  by  those  figures  the  general  total  oi 
Illinois.  It  will  not  escape  notice  that  the  value  of  the 
fish  taken  by  the  fishermen  of  this  State,  in  1879,  was  more 
than  double  that  of  any  other  State  on  the    lakes.     The 


reason  for  this  difference,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  total 
weight  caught  by  Ohio  fishermen  exceeds  that  taken  here, 
will  be  readily  comprehended  by  those  who  know  the  differ- 
ence between  whitefish  and  herring.  Of  the  former  variety 
there  were  caught  in  Michigan  nearly  13,000,000  pounds, 
and  in  Ohio  a  little  over  1,000,000.  Of  herring,  Michigan 
took  about  1,500,000  pounds,  and  Ohio  more  than  11,000,- 
000. 

Other  figures  given  in  the  census  tables  are  valuable 
and  instructive  in  their  relation  to  the  food  supplies  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  for  their  commercial  character.  It  appears 
that,  ol  the  24,000,000  pounds  and  upward,  which  formed 
the  total  catch  of  1879  in  this  State,  nearly  16,000,000  of 
pounds,  having  a  value  of  more  than  $466,000,  were  sold 
while  fresh,  most  of  it,  presumably,  for  home  consumption, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  this  large  supply  was  composed  of 
whitefish,  the  finest  lake  fish  known  to  epicures  or  in  com- 
merce. The  salted  fish  of  that  year  put  up  in  Michigan 
amounted  to  5,349,400  pounds,  and  were  valued  at  $173,- 
725.  Something  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
pounds  of  fish  were  frozen  for  preservation  and  sought  a 
market  in  that  condition,  its  value  being  $69,360. 

The  fishing  season  on  the  lakes  covers  the  season  of 
navigation.  Whitefish  are  most  abundant  in  the  spring 
and  fall  months,  but  are  taken  in  the  upper  lakes,  where 
the  water  is  always  cool,  whenever  the  ice  is  out.  They 
are  never  caught  with  a  hook,  but  in  gill-nets  and  seines. 
Large  pounds  are  kept  for  their  security,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  is  maintained  during  the  winter  by  taking  them 
from  holes  made  in  the  ice  for  that  purpose.  Improved 
processes  for  freezing  are  growing  in  use,  and  fish  are  regu- 
larly supplied  to  Eastern  markets,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  this  manner  with  their  best  qualities  unimpaired. 

The  ordinary  retail  price  of  fresh  fish  sold  near  the 
fishing  stations  during  the  season  is  about  5  cents  per 
pound,  [and  this  includes  whitefish,  lake  trout,  bass  and 
pickerel.  Whitefish  taken  through  the  ice  out  of  season, 
or  preserved  by  freezing,  will  bring  10  to  12  cents  per 
pound  in  the  Detroit  market,  and  15  to  16  cents  in  New 
York.  The  quotations  of  salted  fish  per  100  pounds,  at 
Detroit  early  in  October,  1881,  were,  for  whitefish,  $5.50; 
trout,  $4.50  to  $4.75,  and  herring,  $3. 

THE    VESSEL    INTEREST. 

According'to  the  tonnage  statistics  of  the  United  States 
for  the  date  of  June  30,  1880  (as  given  in  the  American 
Almanac  for  1881),  not  one  of  the  States  located  away  from 
the  ocean  coast  equals  Michigan  in  the  number  of  vessels 
owned  by  its  citizens,  or  in  their  aggregate  tonnage;  the 
exact  figures  are  given  in  this  table: 


ST.\TE. 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Missouri 


No.  of 

Total 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

979 

162,196 

450 

86,634 

388 

74,083 

485 

139,509 

319 

141,975 
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Michigan  also  surpasses,  in  this  respect,  the  seaboard 
States  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Ehode  Island  and 
Oregon,  and  all  the  cotton  and  Gulf  States,  while  it  far 
outstrips  in  tonnage  both  Virginia  and  Maryland,  although 
surpassed  bj  them  in  the  number  of  vessels.  It  exceeds 
California  in  the  number  of  its  vessels,  but  not  in  "the  ton- 
nage total.  The  coast  line  of  Michigan  is  only  surpassed 
by  that  of  Florida,  and  it  has  ports  upon  four  of  the  great 
lakes.  Its  coasting  trade  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  its 
vessel  interest  represents  mu6h  capital  and  enterprise  and 
deserves  an  important  place  in  a  catalogue  of  its  sources  of 
employment  for  labor.  In  this  connection,  the  fact  should 
be  mentioned  that  ship-yards  are  located  at  Detroit,  Wyan- 
dotte, Port  Huron,  Bay  City,  Marine  City,  St.  Clair,  Grand 
Haven  and  other  shore  towns  and  ports. 

SHEEP    AND    WOOL. 

In  the  census  of  1870,  Michigan  ranked  fourth  among 
the  States  in  the  production  of  wool—Ohio,  California  and 
New  York  each  leading.  The  census  of  1880,  according  to 
advices  not  hitherto  made  public,  showed  that  the  State 
held  the  same  relative  rank  ten  yejars  later,  Texas  being 
substituted  for  New  York  as  one  of  the  three  States  sur- 
passing it. 

At  the  Centennial  exhibition  of  1876,  at  Philadelphia, 
an  award  was  made  ''  to  the  State  of  Michigan  "  for  its  "  col- 
lective exhibits  of  samples  of  wool  produced  in  the  State." 
These  samples  were  contributed  by  116  persons  in  ten  coun- 
ties, and  included  "461  of  Merino  and  196  of  long-comb- 
ing wools  of  English  blood. "  The  subjoined  table,  how- 
ever, giving  the  product  of  the  year  1880,  shows  that  sheep- 
raising  is  a  common  industry  all  over  the  State: 


COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 


Alcona. . . 
Allegan. . 
Alpena  . . 
Antrim  . . 
Baraga  . . 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie. . . 
Berrien. . 
Branch  . . 
Calhoun. 


Sheep 
Sheared. 


Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand  Traverse . 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco  

Isabella 

Isle  Royal 

Jackson 


50, 
1 

27, 
62, 
99, 
36 


61, 


65 
827 
208 
723 
2 
992 
061 
117 

77 
800 
167 
949 
260 
259 
112 

31 
465 

21 

30 
,288 

33 
,255 

26 
,120 
212 
219 


Pounds  of 
Wool 


433 

185,822 

1,092 

5,257 

10 

266.572 

5,223 

622 

134,302 

314,559 

530,423 

194,238 

1,340 

1,345 

464 

140 

323,023 

136 

174 

321,329 

143 

421,561 

140 

13,441 

91,535 

479,227 

*  *3V,7i9 

359,661 

400,342 

432 

17,895 

"  614,593 


Kalamazoo  . . . . 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee . . . 

Midland 

Missaukee  .  . . . , 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 
Muskegon  .... 
Newaygo ..... 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. .  . . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa    

Presque  Isle . . . 
Roscommon. . . 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft . . . 
Shiawassee. . . . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph  . . . . 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren , . . . 
Washtenaw. . . 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Average 
clip,  lbs 


6.66 

4.79 

5.25 

7.27 

5. 

5.23 

4.92 

5.32 

4.84 

5.01 

5.35 

5.26 

5.15 

5.19 

4.14 

4.52 

5.26 

6.48 

5.80 

5.16 

4.33 

5.53 

5.38 

6.84 

5.03 

5.49 

,112 
5.42 
5.18 
4.36* 
5.11 

5^89 


Sheep 

Pounds  of 

Average 

Sheared. 

Wool. 

Clip,  lbs. 

70,635     ^ 

381,027 

5.39 

79 

523 

6.62 

49,759 

251,705 

5.06 

558 

""2,766 

4."96 

54,131 

317,048 

.     5.86 

1,401 

8,100 

:     5.78 

104,572 

573,058 

5.48 

106,318 

.631,880 

5.94 

'65,189 

"  358,796 

5.50 

308 

1,724 

5.60 

595 

1,472 

2.47 

87 

410 

4.71- 

174 

1,196 

6.87 

3,380 

9 

823 

18,745 

5.55 

""4488 

5.09 

30 

155 

^     5.17 

28,217 

131,168 

4.65 

14,540     ^ 

75,639 

5.20 

2,320 

*1 1,477 

\     4.95 

5,090 

27,332 

5.37 

133,038 

779,598 

5.86 

2,199 

14,616 

6.65 

20 

80 

1     4. 

163 

655 

1     4.02 

2,025 

11,321 

i     5.59 

2 

10 

1     5. 

6 

25 

1     4.17 

13,899 

62,159 

1     4.47 

90 

578 

6.42 

'12,616 

6l',864 

1     4.90 

12,749 

67,870 

:     5.32 

59,094 

*  318',  810 

i     5.39 

37,644 

174,153 

4.68 

45,596 

247,972 

5.44 

19,209 

102,136 

5.32 

41,892 

228,297 

!     5.45 

167,122 

1,001,576 

!     5.99 

23,752 

;       127,787 

1     5.88 

191 

1,058 

5.54 

1,965,952 

10,724,107 

'     5.45 

The  compilations  from  Supervisors'  returns  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  show  that,  in  May,  1881,  Michigan 
contained  this  live  stock  of  the  age  of  six  months  and  upward. 

Horses 305,591 

Milch  cows 311,300 

Cattle,  other  than  milch  cows 322,231 

Hogs 424,795 

MICHIGAN    CROP    REPORTS,    1882. 

The  Michigan  crop  report  for  August  1,  1882,  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  shows  that  for  this  report  re- 
tarns  have  been  received  from  920  correspondents,  repre- 
senting 698  townships.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-three  of 
these  returns  are  from  403  townships  in  the  southern  four 
tiers  of  counties.  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  wheat  crop  of 
Michigan  promised  an  aggregate  yield  of  eighteen  and  two- 
thirds  bushels  per  acre  of  the  acreage  reported  by  the  Su- 
pervisors in  May.  This,  it  is  estimated,  would  have  been 
the  product  had  the  entire  crop  been  secured  on  that  day. 

On  July  31,  there  began  a  rain,  which,  for  extent,  dura- 
tion, steadiness  and  accompanying  high  temperature,  has 
probably  never  before  been  known  in  Michigan  during  the 
wheat  harvest  period  From  that  date  to  and  includ- 
ing  August  8,  it  rained   every  day,  and,   at  Lansing,   (m 
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several  days  almost  incessantly.  The  temperature  during 
this  time,  as  shown  by  observations  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  was  not  below  65  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  was  frequently  as  high  as  84  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  humidity  of  the  air  ranged  from  60  to  95  per  cent  of  sat- 
uration, there  being  over  seven  grains  of  vapor  of  water  in 
each  cubic  foot  of  air. 

Then  follow  statements  from  a  number  of  correspond- 
ents, received  August  8,  9,  10  and  11,  concerning  the  dam- 
age to  the  wheat  crop.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  that  one -fourth  of  the 
whole  crop,  or  about  8,800,000  bushels  in  the  southern  two 
tiers  of  counties,  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  or 
about  8,000,000  bushels,  in  the  third  and  fourth  tiers, 
making  a  total  oE  over  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
southern  four  tiers  of  counties  is  unsecured,  all  of  which  is 
badly  damaged,  and  much  of  which  is  probably  entirely 
worthless.  Last  year  the  total  acreage  in  wheat  was  1,674,- 
350  and  the  yield  20,144,378  bushels,  the  average  yield 
being  12.03  bushels  per  acre.  This  year,  as  shown  below, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  47,000  in  the  acreage, 
and  of  12,000,000  bushels  in  the  yield,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  increasing  from  12.03  to  18.67.  The  following 
are  the  figures: 


STATE   AND    COUNTIES. 


STATE  AND  COUNTIES. 


State 

Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan  

Chippewa 

Clare 

.  Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genessee 

Gladwin 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot. 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo  .    . . . 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Lake , 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackmac 


Acres    in 
May. 


Estimated 
yield  per  acre, 


1,721,317 


56 


54, 
6, 
1 

50, 

46. 

81. 

59. 
1 


230 
037 

287 
651 
6 
854 
033 
211 
822 
219 
949 
819 
461 
268 


64^ 


758 
103 
173 

18 
,051 

,814 
,353 
331 

,099 

,277 
,680 


19, 
44, 
66, 

13, 

72, 
'72, 

1, 
62, 

1, 
46, 

4, 
56. 
49: 


857 
699 
412 
190 
553 
118 
048 
260 
255 
255 
757 
545 
529 
,227 
2 


18  67 


28  50 
17  85 
22  50 
17  17 


August  2  to  5. 
July  10  to  20. 
August  1. 
August  1. 


19  40 
21  71 
16  17 
15  24 
15  86 

19  93 
15  06 
18  13 
17 

30 
14  83 

20  59 
23  33 


July  12  to  20. 
July  20  to  28. 
July  25  to  31. 
July  7  to  17. 
July  10  to  17. 
July  11  to  22. 
July  9  to  14. 
August  1  to  5. 
xlugust  10. 
August  1. 
July  20  to  25. 
July  10  to  24. 
July26  to  August  2. 


21  35 

15  29 
20  19 

22  50 
15 

16  12 

17  15 


21  47 

20  47 
19  95 
20 

18 

21  37 

18  75 
17  33 

15  77 
12 

19  63 

16  83 

19  59 

20  91 


Date  of  beginning  harvest.. 


July  10  to  20. 
July  31  to  August  7. 
July  15  to  20. 
July  23  to  25. 
July  24  to  25. 
July  15  to  25. 
July  11  to  24. 


July  20  to  28. 
July  15  to  20. 
July  14  to  24. 
July  28  to  August  1. 
July  20  to  27. 
July  10  to  17. 
July  10  to  18. 
July  29  to  August  6. 
July  15  to  24. 
July  24  to  28. 
July  10  to  25. 
July  20  to  August  Is 
July  7  to  20. 
July  15  to  20. 


Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette  .... 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee  . . . 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency . 
Muskegon  .... 

Newaygo 

Oakland  ...... 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon  . . . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. . . 
Roscommon. . . 

Saginaw 

Sanilac. .    

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee  . . . 

St.   Clair 

St.   Joseph. .  . . 

Tuscola 

Van  Bur  en. . . . 
Washtenaw  . . . 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Acres    in 
May. 

32,673 

1,730 

41 

2 

2,327 

7,819 

50 

2,221 

735 

35,642 

22,184 

14 

6,096 

10,196 

69,577 

8,584 

477 


i    Estimated 
iyield  per  acre. 


19  76 
16 


Date  of  beginning  harvest. 


July  14  to  20. 

July  25  to  August  1. 


17  67 
17  92 
20 

20  80 
15 

17  42 
15  63 


July  19  to  25. 
July  20  to  28. 


4,879 

73 

203 

29,283 

921 

5 

22,019 

26,096 

42*955 
29,776 
68,893 
30,724 
42,396 
73,731 
21,922 
1,901 


15  09 

16  63 
18  96 
15  60 
18  33 
25 

14  94 
18   - 
15 
16^3 


18  95 
17  04 


21  53 
17  52 

14  35 
20  31 

15  24 
23  63 
19  17 
14  90 


July  20  to  31. 
ijuly  31  to  August  5. 
I  July  17  to  24. 


iJuly  17  to  25. 
IJuly  17  to  24. 
jjuly  13  to  26. 
July  17  to  20. 
iJuly  15  lo  28. 


July  15  to  August  2. 

August  1. 

I  July  10  to  August  1. 


July  18  to  27. 
July  17  to  30. 

;  July  15  to  24  " 
i  July  20  to  29. 
IJuly  8  to  19. 
!July  18  to  25. 
July  10  to  19. 
IJuly  10  to  25. 
jJuly  14  to  20. 
jJuly  26  to  August  5. 


The  report  also  shows  the  condition  August  1,  compared 
with  August  1,  1881,  of  corn,  meadows  and  pastures;  the 
estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of  oats  and  barley,  the 
condition  of  clover  sowed  this  year,  compared  with  vital- 
ity and  growth  of  average  years,  and  the  probable  yield  of 
apples  and  peaches.  With  few  minor  exceptions,  the  con- 
dition of  corn  is  poorer  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  the  general 
average  of  condition  being  83  per  cent  of  what  it  then  wars. 
The  estimated  average  yield  per  bushel  of  oats  is  thirty- 
four,  and  of  barley  twenty- six.  Clover  and  timothy  in 
meadow  and  pasture  show  an  improvement,  the  respective 
percentages  being  105  and  108,  Clover  seed  this  year  is 
also  superior  in  vitality  and  growth  to  that  of  average 
years";  the  percentage  being  111.  Apples  give  promise  of 
only  62  per  cent  of  an  average  crop,  and  peaches  of  only 
64  per  cent,  compared  with  an  average  crop. 

A  subject  of  such  vital  interest  demands  the  first  atten- 
tion of  every  agricultural  society  and  every  agriculturist  in 
the  State,  and  to  present  at  a  glance  the  growth  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  industry,  we  have  prepared  from  authentic 
sources  a  little  table  showing  the  acreage,  the  yield  per 
acre,  when  possible,  and  the  aggregate  bushels  grc^wn  at 
intervals  for  the  last  forty  years: 

Acres. 


Year. 

1839 

1849 492,580 

1853 473,451 

1859 

1863 843,881 

1869 

1873 1,134,484 

1876 1,223,212 

1877 1,312,352 

1878 1,523,841 


Yield  per  Acre. 

Bnehelp. 

2,157,100 

10 

4,925,800 

15 

7,128,104 

8,313,200 

lii 

9,688,672 

16,295,772 

13  3-5 

15,456,202 

13f 

16,885,179 

18 

23,793,039 

18 

28,000,000 
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Out  of  the  nine  wheat  States  which  outranked  Michigan 
in  1840,  she  has  outstripped  all  but  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
while  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  California  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  shot  forward  into  the  front  rank. 
Compared  with  these  great  States,  the  Lower  Peninsula 
surpasses  them  all  save  Indiana,  area  for  area,  in  wheat 
production,  and  were  it  possible  to  compare  the  proportion 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  two  States,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  would  surpass  Indiana,  also.  The  State 
motto  might  well  read:  "  If  you  seek  the  American  wheat 
peninsula,  look  around  you."  The  table  also  reveals  the 
surprising  fact  that  while  the  aggregate  product  of  wheat 
in  Michigan  has  doubled  about  every  ten  years,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  has  increased  from  ten  bushels,  in  1849,  to 
eighteen  bushels,  in  1877. 

No  part  of  Michigan  is  as  far  north  as  Paris,  the  capi- 
tal of  France,  and  the  modification  of  the  temperature  by 
the  great  lakes  is  about  as  remarkable  as  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  Western  Europe.  The  Lower  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan  is  the  paradise  of  the  peach  and  vine. 
Michigan  has  been  overlooked,  or  rather,  underestimated,  by 
the  West-going  people  generally,  and  they  have  usually  gone 
farther  west  and  fared  worse.  Who  knows  anything  about 
Michigan?  Did  you  know,  reader,  that  Michigan  only 
lacks ja  few  square  miles  of  being  as  large  as  the  whole  of 


New  England  taken  together  ?  Did  you  know  that  we  have 
9,000  square  miles  of  territory  more  than  New  York  State? 
Did  you  know  that  we  have  about  as  much  coast  line  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  leaving  out  Florida  ?  Michi- 
gan is  fenced  in  by  the  four  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water 
on  the  globe.  It  produces  about  one-half  the  salt  made  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  no  forests  that  surpass  ours 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  Our  copper  mines  yield  larger 
dividends  of  cash  than  any  gold  or  silver  mines  in  America. 
We  have  also  the  biggest  iron  mines  in  America.  We 
have  about  500  lakes,  perfect  ''  breastpins ''  of  beauty,  many 
of  them,  and  the  number  of  our  islands  no  man  has  ever 
counted.  As  to  game,  such  as  deer,  elk,  bear  and  fur  ani- 
mals, geese,  partridges,  ducks,  etc.,  we  cannot  now  speak 
of  at  length,  and  of  the  thousand  varieties  of  fish,  we  will 
mention  one,  and  that  one  because  it  is  found  nowhere  in 
America  save  in  Michigan  alone,  the  delicious  grayling. 
Every  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  knows  very  well  that  the 
grayling  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fish,  that  it  as  far  outrivals 
the  historic  trout  as  that  excels  the  "  mud  cats  "  of  the 
yellow  Missouri.  The  "  swamps  of  Michigan  "  are  as  myth- 
ical as  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  We  have  less  ao^ue 
than  most  of  the  Western  States,  and  our  pure  air  cures 
hay  fever  and  catarrh  and  helps  consumptives.  Take  it  all 
in  all,  and  we  make  bold  to  assert  that  Michigan  is  the 
State  to  live  in  and  prosper. 
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RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  MICHIGAN. 


The  First  Railroad  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, — In  1852, 
Herman  B.  Ely,  with  Samuel  P.  Ely,  George  H.  Ely, 
John  F.  Ely  and  Hervey  Ely,  projected  and  constructed 
a  railroad  through  the  wilderness  of  Marquette  County. 
At  that  time,  a  few  houses  marked  the  site  of  Marquette, 
and  a  few  cabins  afforded  evidence  that  the  work  of  the 
miner  was  inaugurated  at  the  mines.  The  St.  Mary's  Ca- 
nal was  not  yet  built;  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  only  par- 
tially known,  and  very  sparsely  inhabited  In  1856,  Ed- 
win Parsons,  of  New  York,  and  Joseph  S.  Fay,  of  Boston, 
became  associated  with  the  Elys,  and  in  1858'  the  railroad 
was  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  iron  region.  In  1865,  the 
road  was  completed  to  Michigamme  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,  - 
500,000  for  the  forty  miles  of  track.  This  railroad  was 
first  known  as  the  Iron  Mountain,  next  as  the  Bay  de 
Noquet  &  Marquette,  later  as  the  Marquette  &  Ontonagon 
Kailroad,  and  now  as  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontona- 
gon Railroad, 

This  road  extends  from  Marquette  to  L'Anse,  at  the 
head  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  passing  through  the  productive 
iron  mining  districts  of  Marquette  and  Baraga  Counties, 
and  having  numerous  branches  leading  directly  to  the 
mines.  Its  total  length,  with  that  of  its  tributaries,  is  over 
ninety  miles.  An  extension  to  Ontonagon  was  part  of  the 
original  project,  and  there  is  a  vigorous  movement  on  foot 
to  secure  its  early  construction.  Ultimately,  this  line  also 
will  connect  with  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, forming  the  link  between  it  and  the  Detroit,  Mar- 
quette &  Mackinac,  and  thus  becoming  a  part  of  a  great 
trans-contmental  thoroughfare. 

The  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  Line. — ^The  first 
train  for  St.  Ignace  over  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette 
Railroad  left  Marquette  December  8,  1881.  with  General 
Superintendent  McKeown,  Peter  White,  W.  O.  Strong,  H. 

Leveaux,  J.  S.  Hendrie, Wilson  and  C.  A.  Dunbar, 

of  the  Detroit  Post  and   Tribune.      The  first  regular  train 
from  Marquette  arrived  December  18,  1881,  at  St.  Ignace. 

The  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  Railroad  extends 
from  Marquette  eastward  across  the  county  of  Schoolcraft 
through  a  portion  of  Chippewa,  near  its  southern  border, 
and  thence  across  Mackinac  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Lower  Peninsular  system.  I 
was  completed  during  the  fall  of  1881,  and  furnishes  the 
only  line  of  railway  communicating  between  the  two  penin- 
sulas. Its  plan  also  includes  a  branch  from  a  point  on  its 
main  line  northwest  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  eastward  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  There  it  will  within  a  few  years  connect 
with  the  Canadian  railways  which  are  being  pushed  into 


the  Northwest.  It  will  then  become  an  important  link  be- 
tween the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  systems,  and 
form  a  part  of  a  continental  line  which  will  shorten  by  over 
two  hundred  miles  the  distance  by  railroad  between  the 
producers  south  and  west  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  ocean 
ports  of  Montreal  and  New  York.  At  present  this  road 
will  command  a  large  local  traffic,  the  terminal  points  of 
what  are  now  its  main  line,  Marquette  and  St.  Ignace,  being 
ports  advantageously  situated  for  connection  with  the  lake 
lines  of  transportation.  The  length  of  the  completed  por- 
tion of  the  Detroit,  Marquette  &  Mackinac  is  152  miles. 

The  valuable  land  grant  made  to  the  Detroit,  Mackinac 
&  Marquette  Railroad  Company  is  perhaps  the  only  justifi- 
able bestowal  of  public  lands  made  during  many  years. 
In  a  reference  to  this  great  land  grant  it  is  said:  "The 
conduct  of  the  managers  of  the  Land  Department,  while 
conservative,  has  been  extremely  liberal  and  public  spirited, 
and  nowhere  in  the  history  of  land  grants  can  a  case  be 
found  where  such  care  has  been  taken  to  protect  the  actual 
settler,  while  equal  vigilance  has  been  displayed  to  ward 
off  speculators  and  land  grabbers.  When  the  company 
came  into  possession  of  these  lands,  many  settlers  were 
found  upon  them  who  had  squatted,  expecting  them  to  re- 
vert to  the  State.  All  these  were  scrupulously  protected  in 
their  improvements,  and  the  land  was  given  them  at  the 
same  price  it  was  sold  to  others.  We  can  point  out  a  (5ase 
where  to-day  a  settler  holds  a  tract  of  this  land  with  over 
$1,200  worth  of  improvements  upon  it;  and,  though  his 
rights  under  the  rules  of  the  company  expired  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  they  still  allow  him  the  property  at  the 
original  price.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  liberality 
shown  by  a  private  individual.  Donations  have  been  re- 
peatedly made  by  the  company  for  churches,  schoolhouses, 
burying-grounds  and  other  purposes.  They  are,  at  their 
own  expense,  opening  fine  wagon  roads  through  the 
country,  obviating  thereby  the  greatest  difficulties  pioneers 
meet.  Thirty-five  miles  of  road  have  already  been  made  by 
them,  and  over  "seventy  miles  will  be  completed  this  fall. 
Stations  have  been  put  up  at  the  company's  expense  at  differ- 
ent places,  both  on  and  away  from  the  railroad,  and  men 
are  stationed  there  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  travelers 
and  land- lookers  at  reasonable  charges. 

Locators  are  kept  in  the  employ  of  the  company  at  a 
heavy  expense,  who  conduct  settlers  upon  their  lands  and 
correctly  locate  them,  without  extra  charge.  The  company 
is  advertising  this  country  as  no  part  of  Michigan  was  ever 
advertised  before.  Over  two  million  settlers  have  passed 
through  the  State  and  gone  farther  from  civilization,  and 
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to  no  better  countries,  because  Michigan  was  never  heralded 
abroad.  The  company  has  agents  in  Europe  and  Canada, 
and  are  circulating  pamphlets,  maps  and  agricultural  speci- 
mens abroad.  They  do  not  do  it  as  philanthropists,  but  to 
turn  immigration  here,  sell  their  lands  and  till  up  the 
country.  This  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Their  in- 
terests are  common  with  ours;  they  are  making  money  for 
themselves  by  helping  others,  and  every  man  in  this  section 
interested  in  its  welfare,  should  support  them  in  every 
legitimate  enterprise.  The  character  and  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  is  sufficient  guaranty  for 
honest  and  liberal  treatment,  an(^  they  are  accomplishing 
for  the  Upper  Peninsula  what  no  private  enterprise  could 
do. 

The  Chicago  &  Norfh-Western  Railway . —The  Chi- 
cago &  North- Western  Railway,  extends  from  Negaunee 
to  Chicago,  and  connects  the  Lake  Superior  District  first 
with  the  great  railway  system  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
then  wifch  that  of  the  continent.  From  Negaunee,  in  Mar- 
quette County,  the  course  of  the  North- Western  is  southerly 
to  Escanaba,  on  Little  Bay  de  Noquet;  thence  westerly  and 
southerly  through  Menominee  County  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name;  there  it  leaves  the  State.  This  road 
also  has  numerous  branches,  principally  to  the  iron  mines 
in  its  vicinity.  The  chief  of  these  is  one  leaving  its  main 
line  near  the  center  of  Menominee  County,  and  taking  a 
northwesterly  course  through  a  corner  of  Wisconsin  to 
Crystal  Falls,  in  the  southern  part  of  Marquette  County. 
This  feeder  reaches  the  nev^  and  rich  iron  mines  of  the 
Menominee  district.  Work  is  now  in  progress  upon  three 
important  extensions  of  this  line,  namely:  One  from  a 
point  ten  miles  west  ef  Escanaba  thirty-seven  miles  north- 
west to  what  is  known  as  the  Felch  Mountain  iron  dis- 
trict;  another  from  a  point  south  of  Crystal  Falls  twenty 
miles  west  to  the  Iron  River  district  (as  yet  undeveloped); 
a  third  from  Ishpeming  to  Champion,  practically  parallel 
with  and  reaching  the  same  mines  as  the  Marquette,  Hough- 
ton &  Ontonagon.  The  total  length  of  this  road  and  its 
branches  in  Michigan  is  225  miles. 

The  Narrow  Gauge  Eoads. — The  Portage  Lake  copper 
district  has  two  lines  of  narrow  gauge  railroad,  whose  ex- 
istence is  chiefly  due  to  the  needs  and  enterprise  of  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  mine.  The  Mineral  Range  road 
(three  feet  gauge)  extends  from  Calumet  to  Hancock,  both 
in  Houghton  County,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The 
Hecla  &  Torch  Lake  Railroad,  with  a  gauge  of  four  feet 
one  inch,  and  four  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  mine  with  Lake  Linden  on  the  banks  of  Torch 
Lake,  • 

Projected  Railroads. — The  Ontonagon  extension  of  the 
Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  follows  on  the  map  the 
direct  line  from  L'Anse  across  the  base  of  the  Keweenaw 
Peninsula,  but  its  actual  route  is  an  unsettled  question. 
This  rule  of  giving  the  general  direction  merely  was  fol- 
lowed in  mapping  the  lines  of  the  projected  roads  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  yet  to  be  mentioned. 


The  chief  of  these  in  immediate  importance  is  the 
Ontonagon  &  Brule  River,  ah^eady  completed  for  twenty 
miles  at  its  northern  end.  This  extends  from  Ontonagon 
southeasterly  to  the  Brule  River,  and  to  a  probable  junction 
with  the  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  (now  being  extended  from 
Green  Bay  northwestward),  and  with  the  Menomonee 
branch  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western. 

Another  project  of  very  great  importance  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Northern  Pacific  from  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State  across  the  counties  of  Ontonagon  and  Marquette 
to  a  connection  with  the  roads  already  built,  which  leads 
eastward  to  Marquette  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and 
will  soon  reach  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  Northern  Pacific 
proper,  as  originally  chartered  by  the  General  Government, 
terminates  at  the  boundary  line  between  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  An  extension  eastward  from  Duluth,  its  pres- 
ent terminus,  to  that  boundary  is  now  in  progress, "  and  its 
advance  across  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  Eastern  connections 
cannot  be  long  delayed. 

The  State  has  made  a  liberal  grant  of  lands  to  secure  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  L'Anse  to  Houghton.  This 
will  give  the  rich  copper  mines  of  Keweenaw  Point  perma- 
nent rail  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
thus  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  that  region.  Men 
of  enterprise  and  means  have  already  taken  hold  of  this 
project,  and  the  preliminarv  survevs  were  commenced  in 
188L 

Other  projected  railroads  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  are 
these:  1,  an  extension  of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & 
Western  road  northward  through  Ontonagon  County,  west 
of  Lake  Agogebic,  to  Union  Bay,  on  Lake  Superior;  2,  a 
line  from  Minneapolis  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  Boston 
capitalists  are  considering;  3,  the  extension  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Central  to  some  terminal  point  on  Lake  Superior;  4, 
a  shore  line  from  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  through 
Manistique  to  St,  Ignace. 

The  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  Railroad  Company  com- 
pleted the  survey,  in  August,  1882,  for  a  branch  from  its 
main  line,  to  start  from  a  point  north  of  where  the  road 
will  cross  the  Peshtigo  River  in  Marinette  County,  W"is., 
and  touch  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River, 
on  the  Michigan  side.  The  length  of  the  branch  will  be 
twenty-five  miles.  It  is  expected  that  this  branch  will  do 
a  profitable  business  in  carrying  timber  from  points  above, 
not  accessible  for  logging  from  the  Menominee  or  its  trib- 
utaries, to  the  mills  at  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  The 
prediction  is  made  that  the  branch  will  be  built  and  run- 
ning the  current  year. 

A  strong  syndicate  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1882,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  proposed  railroad  from  L'Anse 
to  Portage  Lake,  and  it  is  given  out  that  the  work  will  be 
commenced  in  the  near  future. 

A  ship  canal  from  Georgian  Bay  through  Lake  Simcoe 
to  Lake  Ontario  is  being  agitated  in  Canada.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  the  great  value  of  this  improvement  to 
the  whole  Northwest,  and  particularly  to  the  Upper  Penin- 
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sula  of  Michigan.  With  this  canal,  St.  Ignace  will  not  be 
much  farther  from  Toronto  than  Detroit  is  from  Buffalo  by 
water;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  railway 
(now  being  built)  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  St.  Ignace  will  be 
nearer  by  rail  to  the  seaport  of  Quebec  than  Chicago  is  to 
New  York. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. — One 
of  the  oldest  and  richest  of  these  railroad  corporations  is 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  extending  from  Chi- 
cago via  Toledo  to  Buffalo.  Its  main  line  enters  the  State 
at  its  western  border  of  St.  Joseph  County,  and  thence 
traverses  that  and  the  counties  of  Branch,  Hillsdale,  and 
Lenawee,  passing  into  Ohio  through  a  corner  of  Monroe. 
Upon  this  line,  which  crosses  the  three  counties  first  named 
centrally,  are  the  thriving  towns  of  Coldwater,  Jonesville? 
Hillsdale,  Hudson  and  Adrian.  The  Lake  Shore  has  nu 
merous  branches  in  Michigan,  all  operated  as  feeders  to  the 
trunk  line  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo.  These  include  the  road 
extending  from  Toledo  through  Monroe  to  Detroit;  from 
Adrian  to  Monroe;  from  the  mainline  near  Adrian  through 
Tecumseh  and  Manchester  to  Jackson;  from  Banker's,  on 
the  Fort  Wayne  &  Jackson  road,  through  Hillsdale  and 
Manchester,  to  Ypsilanti ;  from  Jonesville  through  Homer, 
Albion  and  Eaton  Kapids,  to  Lansing;  from  White  Pigeon, 
through  Three  Rivers,  Kalamazoo  and  Allegan,  to  Grand 
Rapids;  and  from  Trenton,  on  the  Detroit  River,  through 
Monroe  and  Lenawee  Counties,  to  Fayette,  about  four  miles 
within  the  borders  of  Ohio.  The  total  length  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  these  several  branches, 
within  this  State,  is  532  miles. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  — First  of  the  railroads 
of  the  State  in  age,  and,  perhaps,  in  importance,  so  far  as 
Michigan  is  concerned,  is  the  Michigan  Central.  Its  main 
line  extends  from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  crossing  the  counties 
of  Berrien,  Cass,  Yan  Buren,  Kalamazoo,  Calhoun,  Jackson, 
Washtenaw  and  Wayne,  and  counting  among  its  stations 
the  important  towns  of  Niles,  Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek, 
Marshall,  Albion,  Jackson,  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti.  Its 
Air  Line  Division  extends  from  Niles  to  Jackson,  passing 
through  the  counties  of  Cass,  St.  Joseph,  Branch,  Calhoun 
and  Jackson,  and  touching  Oassopolis,  Three  Rivers,  Cen- 
ter ville  and  Homer. 

There  are  several  very  important  roads  operated  by  this 
corporation.  Chief  of  these  is  the  Jackson,  Lansing  & 
Saginaw,  which  now  forms  the  Saginaw  and  Mackinac  di- 
visions of  the  Michigan  Central.  It  extends  from  Jackson 
to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  a  distance  of  295  miles,  and 
passes  through  Lansing,  the  capital  of  the  State,  Saginaw, 
West  Bay  City,  Gay  lord  and  Cheboygan,  to  Mackinac  City, 
crossing  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Ingham,  Shiawassee, 
Saginaw  Bay,  Ogemaw,  Roscommon,  Crawford,  Otsego  and 
Cheboygan.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  line  is  unquestionably  destined  to  be- 
come an  important  artery  of  trade  and  travel,  passing 
midway  through  the  central  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula, 
north  of  Saginaw  Bay,  and  opening  to  settlement  a  country 


hitherto  largely  undeveloped.  It  connects  at  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  by  a  ferriage  of  five  miles,  with  the  Detroit, 
Mackinac  &  Marquette  Railroad  of  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  also  at  Bay  City  with  the  Detroit,  Saginaw  &  Bay  City, 
another  feeder  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  which  it  forms 
a  direct  line  between  Detroit,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  State,  and  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  portions  of 
both  peninsulas. 

The  Detroit,  Saginaw  &  Bay  City,  which  is  operated  as 
the  Bay  City  Division  of  the  Michigan  Central,  extends 
from  Bay  Cifcy  to  Detroit,  passing  through  Yassar,  Lapeer, 
the  county  seat  of  the  county  of  that  name,  Rochester  and 
XJtica.  It  has  branches  extending  from  Denmark  Junction 
through  East  Saginaw  to  Saginaw,  from  Yassar  to  Caro, 
the  county  seat  of  Tuscola,  and  from  Lapeer  northward 
nine  miles  to  Five  Lakes.  The  Grand  River  Yalley  Divis- 
ion of  the  Michigan  Central  extends  from  Grand  Rapids  to 
Jackson,  passing  ^through  Hastings  and  Charlotte,  the 
county  seats  of .  Barry  and  Eaton  Counties.  The  Kalama- 
zoo &  South  Haven  Division  runs  through  Kalamazoo  and 
Yan  Buren  Counties  and  connects  the  two  places  named, 
the  latter  an  important  point  on  Lake  Michigan.  A  short 
branch  also  connects  Niles  with  South  Bend,  Ind.  The 
total  length  of  the^Michigan  Central  and  its  branches,  in 
Michigan,  is  911  miles,  exclusive  of  double  track,  which 
extends  for  many  miles  along  the  main  line. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Lines. — The  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  extends  from  Chicago  to  a  connection  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  at  Port  Huron. 
It  enters  the  State  at  the  southwestern  border  of  Cass 
County,  which  it  crosses  centrally  and  diagonally,  then 
traverses  consecutively  the  counties  of  Kalamazoo,  Calhoun, 
Eaton,  Ingham,  Shiawassee,  Genesee,  Lapeer  and  St.  Clair. 
Its  chief  stations  are  Cassopolis,  Battle  Creek,  Bellevue, 
Charlotte,  Lansing,  Flint  and  Lapeer. 

Belonging  to  the  same  system  is  a  line  from  Port  Hu- 
ron, through  Mt.  Clemens,  the  county  seat  of  Macomb 
County,  to  Detroit,  with  a  branch  from  Ridgeway,  through 
Romeo  and  Rochester,  to  Pontiac,  whence  it  will  soon  be 
extended  to  Jackson. 

The  total  length  of  the  roads,  in  Michigan,  controlled 
by  Grand  Trunk  interests,  is  319  miles,  and  they  form  pari; 
of  a  great  thoroughfare  to  the  Atlantic  seaports,  to  Mon- 
treal, as  well  as  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railroad. — This  is 
parfc  of  the  great  Wabash  system  spreading  through  several 
Western  States  and  touching  the  principal  cities  of  the 
West  and  Southwest.  It  enters  Michigan  from  Ohio,  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Hillsdale  County,  and  crosses 
Lenawee  diagonally,  passing  through  Adrian.  It  also  crosses 
corners  of  Monroe  and  Washtenaw  Counties,  then  traverses 
Wayne  to  Detroit.  The  total  present  length  of  this  road  in 
this  State  is  seventy- eight  miles.  It  not  only  connects 
the  chief  city  of  Michigan  with  the  Wabash  system,  but 
at  Auburn,  Ind.,  taps  the  important  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
road. 
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The  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern  Railroad. — This  line 
extends  from  Howard  City,  on  the  Grand  Kapids  &  Indiana 
road,  through  Greenville,  Ionia,  Portland,  Lansing,  Howell, 
Brighton  and  Plymouth,  to  Detroit.  In  its  course  it  trav- 
erses the  counties  of  Montcalm,  Ionia,  Ingham,  Livingston 
and  Wayne,  and  passes  through  parts  of  Clinton,  Eaton, 
Oakland  and  Washtenaw.  It  has  a  branch  extending  from 
Ionia,  through  Stanton,  the  county  seat  of  Montcalm,  and 
Blanchard,  in  Isabella  County,  to  Big  Eapids,  the  county 
seat  of  Mecosta;  this  Stanton  Branch  is  connected  with 
Belding  by  a  short  line.  It  also  operates  the  Saginaw  Val- 
ley &  St.  Louis  Eailroad,  running  from  Alma  through  St. 
Louis,  in  Gratiot  County,  to  Saginaw  City.  With  this  lat- 
ter road  connections  are  made  by  an  independent  line, 
which  is  known  as  the  Chicago,  Saginaw  &  Canada,  and 
runs  from  St.  Louis  through  Alma  and  Edmore  (on  the 
Stanton  Branch  of  the  main  line)  to  Lake  View.  The  total 
length  of  the  lines  operated  by  the  Detroit,  Lansing  & 
Northern  is  254  miles,  and  that  of  the  Chicago,  Saginaw  & 
Canada,  thirty- eight  miles. 

The  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee  Railroad.  — 
This  line  extends  from  Grand  Haven,  one  of  the  principal 
ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  county  seat  of  Ottawa 
County,  through  Grand  Eapids,  Ionia,  St.  Johns,  Corunna, 
Owosso,  Fenton,  Holly  and  Pontiac,to  Detroit.  It  crosses 
the  counties  of  Ottawa,  Kent,  Ionia,  Clinton,  Shiawassee 
and  Oakland  quite  centrally,  and  also  passes  through  the 
southern  portion  of  Genesee.  Its  total  length  is  189 
miles. 

The  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  Railroad. — The  main  line 
of  the  Flint  &Pere  Marquette  commences  at  Ludington,on 
the  western  shore,  and  passes  through  Mason,  Lake,  Osce- 
ola, Clare,  Midland,  Saginaw,  Genesee,  Oakland,  Wayne 
and  Monroe  Counties  to  the  city  of  Monroe.  Among  its 
stations  are  Baldwin,  Eeed  City,  Hersey,  Evart,  Clare,  Mid- 
land, Saginaw,  East  Saginaw,  Flint,  Holly,  Milford,  Plym- 
outh and  Wayne.  An  examination  of  the  map  will  show 
that  this  is  one  of  the  important  roads  of  Michigan,  serv- 
ing a  large  belt  of  new  and  rapidly  developing  country  in 
the  northern  Midland  district,  and  also  traversing  some  of 
the  oldest  and  richest  counties.  The  Flint  &  Pere  Mar- 
quette has  branches  extendiag  from  Manistee  to  Manistee 
Junction  on  the  main  line,  from  East  Saginaw  to  Bay  City, 
from  a  point  near  East  Saginaw  to  South  Saginaw,  and  from 
Flint,  through  Otter  Lake,  to  Fostoria.  This  corporation 
also  controls  and  operates  the  Saginaw  &  Mt.  Pleasant 
Eailroad  (narrow  gauge),  running  from  Coleman,  on  its 
main  line  in  Midland  County,  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  county 
seat  of  Isabella,  and  the  Saginaw  &  Clare  Eailroad,  con- 
necting it  with  Harrison,  the  county  seat  of  Clare.  Its  to- 
tal length,  including  that  of  its  branches  of  all  kinds,  is 
345  miles. 

The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Line.  — This  railroad  ex- 
tends from  Petoskey,  in  Emmet  County,  almost  due 
southward  through  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Kalkaska,  Grand 
Traverse,   Wexford,    Osceola,  Mecosta,  Montcalm,    Kent, 


Allegan,  Kalamazoo  and  St.  Joseph,  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
where  it  connects  with  the  great  Pennsylvania  system  lead- 
ing to  the  Atlantic  coast,  aflfording  the  main  outlet  to  all 
southeastern  consuming  points.  Its  important  stations  are 
Cadillac,  Eeed  City,  Big  Eapids,  Grand  Eapids,  Plainwell, 
Kalamazoo  and  Sturgis.  It  has  these  branches:  1,  from 
Monteith  to  Allegan;  2,  from  Orono,  completed  twelve 
miles  to  Luther  and  projected  to  Manistee;  3,  from  a  point 
above  Cadillac  live  miles  toward  Lake  City;  4,  from  Wal- 
ton to  Traverse  City;  5,  from  Petoskey  to  Harbor  Springs. 
The  main  line  is  being  extended  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
and  will  reach  that  point  during  the  summer  of  1882. 
This  road  is  the  most  important  of  the  Western  Michigan 
lines,  and  has  been  a  valuable  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  The 
total  length  in  Michigan  of  the  lines  owned  or  operated  by 
it  is  341  miles. 

The  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Line. — The  Chicago  & 
West  Michigan  Eailroad  traverses  the  important  fruit  belt 
of  the  western  shore.  Commencing  at  Pentwater,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  it  passes  through  the  counties  of  Oceana,  Mus- 
kegon, Ottawa,  Allegan,  Van  Buren  and  Berrien,  to  New 
Buffalo,  on  the  Michigan  Central.  It  has  also  branches 
from  Holland  to  Grand  Eapids,  from  Muskegon  to  Big 
Eapids,  from  Mears  to  Hart,  from  Holland  to  Allegan,  from 
White  Cloud,  on  its  Big  Eapids  Branch,  through  Newaygo 
to  Grand  Eapids,  from  White  Cloud  north  toward  the 
line  of  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette,  from  Woodville  southeast 
into  the  pineries,  along  the  shores  of  Muskegon  Lake,  and 
a  short  loop  line  south  of  Muskegon.  Its  extension  north 
to  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  line  is  under  progress.  Its 
extension  south  is  also  jjrojected  by  a  line  from  New  Buffalo 
through  Ija  Porte,  Ind,,  to  points  of  junction  with  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  systems.  The  to- 
tal length  of  this  road  and  its  branches  is  379  miles. 

The  Canada  Southern  Line. — The  Canada  Southern 
Eailroad  extends  in  Michigan  from  Toledo  to  Detroit,  pass- 
ing through  Monroe  and  Wyandotte,  Its  main  line  pro- 
ceeds eastward  from  Trenton  Junction,  crossing  the  Detroit 
Eiver  at  Grosse  Isle,  and  thence  passing  through  Canada 
to  Buffalo,  forming  one  of  the  chief  railway  outlets  of  the 
State.  This  company  also  operates  the  short  line  (known 
as  the  Michigan,  Midland  &  Canada)  between  St.  Clair,  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  Eidgeway,  on  the  Detroit 
Branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  total  length  in  Michi- 
gan of  this  road  and  its  branches  is  sixty -five  miles. 

The  Fort  Wayne  &  Jackson. — The  Fort  Wayne  &  Jack- 
son Eailroad  extends  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,  to  Jackson, 
entering  this  State  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  Branch 
County,  and  thence  crossing  Hillsdale  County  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  passing  through  Jonesville  to  Jackson.  Its 
length  in  Michigan  is  forty-six  miles. 

The  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  &  Grand  Trunk  Line. — This 
road  was  projected  from  Toledo  to  Pontiac,  and  is  in  oper- 
ation at  the  present  time  to  South  Lyon,  Oakland  County. 
It  crosses  in  a  nearly  northerly  direction  the  counties  of 
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Monroe  and  Washtenaw,  passing  through  Ann  Arbor.     Its 
total  length  in  Michigan  is  fifty- seven  miles. 

The  Logging  Railroads. — The  lumber  districts  of  the 
State  contain  many  short  lines  of  railroad,  constructed  by 
lumbermen  to  carry  logs  from  the  pineries  to  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  lakes  or  to  some  point  of  shipment.  As  a  rule, 
these  are  private  lines,  and  used  only  for  the  business  of  their 
owners.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  they  have  been  in- 
corporated under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  and  thus 
opened  to  the  public.  These  latter  lines,  which  are  of 
full  gauge,  are  three  in  number,  as  follows:  The  Lake 
George  &  Muskegon  Biver  Railroad,  in  Clare  County,  con- 
nects the  forests  about  Lake  George  with  the  Muskegon 
River;  the  Saginaw  Bay  &  Northwestern  Bailroad,  ex- 
tends from  Pinconning,  on  Saginaw  Bay,  in  Bay  County, 
westward,  nearly  to  the  line  of  Gl'ladwin,  with  north  and 
south  branches  near  its  western  terminus;  and  the  Lake 
County  connects  with  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  Railroad 
at  New  Branch  Station.  The  total  length  of  these  lines  is 
fifty  miles. 

The  Narrow  Gauge  Lines  of  the  Loiver  Peninsula. — 
The  roads  included  in  the  preceding  description  are  of  the 
standard  gauge,  usually  employed  in  the  railroad  construe - 
fcion  of  the  United  States — four  feet,  eight  and  a  half 
inches,  except  that  the  track  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 
(not  including  its  Allegan  Branch)  is  half  an  i^ch  wider. 
There  are  also  several  narrow  gauge  lines,  which  have  been 
built  and  are  operated  at  a  much  less  cost  than  that  of  the 
standard  roads,  and  which  supply  thriving  towns  an  dis- 
tricts with  railroad  facilities.  One  of  these  is  of  consider- 
able length  and  importance.  This  is  the  Port  Huron  & 
Northwestern,  which  is  completed  from  Port  Huron  to  Sand 
Beach,  with  a  branch  to  East  Saginaw.  The  distance  to 
Sand  Beach  is  seventy-one  miles,  and  the  road  runs  almost 
due  north  entirely  across  the  county  of  Sanilac,  and  abuut 
half  way  through  Huron.  The  East  Saginaw  line  takes  a 
northwesterly  course,  crossing  the  counties  of  Sanilac  and 
Tuscola,  and  touching  northern  Lapeer.  The  length  of 
both  branches  is  150  miles.  This  is  proving  a  very  service- 
able road  in  developing  the  Huron  Peninsula,  and,  during 
1882,  it  will  be  extended  from  Minden,  or  some  neighbor- 
ing point,  through  Bad  Axe,  to  Port  Austin. 

The  Sagfinaw,  Tuscola  &  Huron  Railroad  extends  from 
East  Saginaw  via  Reese,  Gilford  and  Unionville,  to  Sebe- 
waing,  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles.  As  this  edition 
goes  to  press,  the  practical  completion  of  the  line  is  an- 
nounced. It  will  be  extended  beyond  Sebewaing  into  the 
Huron  Peninsula,  but  the  exact  route  and  point  of  destina- 
tion have  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  Paw  Paw  and  the  Toledo  &  South  Haven  roads 
make  a  continuous  narrow  gauge  line  of  thirteen  miles,  ex- 
tending from  Lawrence,  near  the  center  of  Van  Buren 
County,  to  Lawton,  a  station  on  the  Michigan  Central, 
through  Paw  Paw,  the  county  seat  of  Van  Buren. 

The  Saginaw  &  Mt.  Pleasant  Railroad  is  a  narrow 
gauge  line  operated,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  Flint  &  Pere 


Marquette  as  one  of  its  branches.  The  Hobart  &  Manistee 
River,  the  Tawas  &  Bay  County  and  the  Muskegon  River 
&  Rose  Lake  lines  are  logging  railroads  of  less  than  stand- 
ard gauges,  located  respectively  in  the  counties  of  Lake, 
Iosco  and  Osceola. 

The  St.  Joseph  Valley  Railroad  is  a  short  line  which 
connects  Berrien  Springs,  the  county  seat  of  Berrien 
County,  with  Buchanan  on  the  Michigan  Central.  Its  ex- 
tension to  St.  Joseph,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  is 
expected  during  the  summer  of  1882.  Its  present  length 
is  ten  miles. 

All  of  these  lines  possess  a  gauge  of  three  feet,  except 
the  Hobart  &  Manistee  River,  which  is  two  inches  wider. 

Projected  Roads  in  the  Loiver  Peninsula. — Besides  the 
proposed  extensions  of  the  lines  now  in  operation  already 
noted,  there  are  several  projected  roads,  which  are  consid- 
ered reasonably  sure  to  be  built  in  the  immediate  future. 
Chief  of  these  is  the  Bay  City  &  Alpena,  which  is  to  run 
from  some  point  on  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette,  or  on  the 
Mackinac  Division  of  the  Michigan  Central,  through  Bay, 
Iosco,  Alcona  and  Alpena  Counties,  along  the  Lake  Huron 
shore,  to  Alpena,  touching  the  important  towns  of  Alabas- 
ter, Tawas  City,  East  Tawas,  Au  Sable,  Oscoda  and  Har- 
risville.  This  road  is  to  be  of  standard  gauge,  as  will  also 
be  a  projected  line  connecting  Ovid,  on  the  Detroit,  Grand 
Haven  &  Milwaukee,  with  Walton,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana,  and  thus  forming  a  new  route  between  Detroit  and 
Traverse  City.  Prominent  capitalists  and  the  localities  in- 
terested are  also  considering  projects  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  narrow  gauge  roads  from  Detroit  to  the  chief 
towns  in  the  Huron  Peninsula,  from  Pontiac  to  Caseville 
or  Port  Austin,  from  Frankfort  to  Manistee,  from  Almont 
to  Port  Huron,  and  from  Traverse  City  into  Leelanaw 
County. 

The  Peninsula  Well  Supplied  with  Railroads, — Of  the 
sixty-seven  counties  in  the  Lower  Peninsula,  fifty-one  have 
county  seats  possessing  railroad  communications.  Of  the 
sixteen  county  seats  which  have  no  railroad  as  yet,  nine 
are  lake  ports  and  have  water  communication,  leaving  only 
the  county  seats  of  seven — Sanilac,  Huron,  Gratiot,  Glad- 
win, Missaukee,  Montmorency  and  Oscoda — which  have 
neither  rail  nor  water  outlets,  and  not  one  of  these  is  twen- 
ty miles  from  a  railroad  station.  The  counties  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula  which  no  railroad  touches  are  but  eight  in  num- 
ber, namely,  Alcona,  Alpena,  Gladwin,  Leelanaw,  Missau- 
kee, Montmorency,  Oscoda  and  Presque  Isle.  In  his 
report  for  1874,  the  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Michi- 
gan made  this  striking  statement,  and  the  comparison  is 
equally  valid  now:  "In  the  four  southern  tiers  of  counties 
of  this  State,  embracing  17,894  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1 874,  of  997,  - 
701,  we  have  2,338  miles  of  railroad.  This  is  equal  to  one 
mile  of  road  to  every  427  inhabitants,  while  in  Massachu- 
setts there  is  only  one  mile  of  road  to  every  879  inhabit- 
ants; and  in  Connecticut  there  is  but  one  mile  of  road  to 
every  620  inhabitants;  so  that  we  have,  within  the  limits 
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of  the  territory  mentioned,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
more  than  two  miles  of  road  to  one  in  Massachusetts,  and 
one  and  two-fifths  miles  of  road  to  one  for  Connecticut." 

GENEKAL    FEATURES    OF    THE    MICHIGAN    RAILWAY    SYSTEM, 

The  description  given  of  the  railroads  of  Michigan  in 
the  preceding  pages  will  enable  the  inquirer  to  trace  the 
course  of  any  line  upon  the  map,  to  ascertain  the  parts  of 
the  State  which  it  supplies  with  railroad  facilities,  and  to 
form  some  estimate  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion. This  table  gives  the  present  (March,  1882)  mileage 
of  Michigan  railroads: 

Lower  Peninsula  : 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 532 

Michigan  Central 911 

Grand  Trunk  &  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk 319 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific 78 

Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern 254 

Chicago,  Saginaw  &  Canada 38 

Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee 189 

Flint  &  Pere  Marquette 330 

F.  &  P.  M.— Saginaw  &  Mount  Pleasant  Branch 15 

Grand  Kapids  &  Indiana 341 

Chicago  &  West  Michigan 379 

Canada  Southern 65 

Fort  Wayne  &  Jackson 46 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  &  Grand  Trunk 57 

Lake  George  &  Muskegon  River 18 

Saginaw  Bay  &  IN'orthwestern 28 

Lake  Count}^ 4 

Tawas  &  Bay  County 21 

St.  Joseph  Yalley 10 

Port  Huron  &  Northwestern 150 

Saginaw,  Tuscola  &  Huron _ 37 

Paw  Paw  &  Toledo  &  South  Haven 13 

Muskegon  River  &  Rose  Lake 8 

Hobart  &  Manistee  River 9 

Upper  Peninsula  : 

Chicago  &  North-Western 225 

Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette 152 

Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 87 

Mineral  Range 12 

Hecla  &  Torch  Lake 4 

The  total  railroad  mileage  of  Michigan  is 4332 

The  Michigan  Central,  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  & 
Milwaukee,  and^the  Michigan  Southern  &  Lake  Shore  roads 
possess  special  charters,  containing  advantageous  features. 
The  policy  of  granting  such  charters  was  long  since  aban- 
doned by  the  State,  and  is  now  forbidden  in  its  constitu- 
tion. All  other  roads  than  those  named  are  organized  un- 
der a  general  law.  The  rapid  development  of  the  railway 
system  of  Michigan  has  been  due  to  Government  and  mu- 
nicipal aid,  as  well  as  to  natural  causes.  The  State  itself 
built  part  of  the  older  roads,  soon  selling  them  to  private 
corporations.  The  United  States  and  the  State  have  made 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  encourage  the  construction  of  lines 
in  the  northern  counties,  thus  making  it  possible  to  build 
them  in  advance  of  settlement  and  business,  and  to  make 
them  lead  in,  and  not  wait  for  the  development  of  the 
country.  The  amount  of  the  grants  of  land  made  by  Con- 
gress to  Michigan  in  aid  of  railroads  is  nearly  5,000,000 


acres,  and  over  3,000,000  acres  have  been  earned  by  the 
construction  of  such  roads.  At  one  time,  also,  considerable 
aid  was  given  to  railroad  enterprises  by  municipalities,  but 
this  policy  was  decided  by  the  courts  to  be  without  consti- 
tutional warrant.  These  causes,  added  to  the  remarkable 
agricultural  and  industrial  growth  of  Michigan,  have  given 
to  its  settled  counties  railway  facilities  fully  equal  to  those 
of  older  States,  and  have  made  well-equipped  lines  of  road 
penetrate  the  northern  forests,  placing  the  pioneers  of  the 
new  counties  on  an  equality  in  this  respect  with  their 
southern  brothers. 

The  State  has  also  made  large  grants  of  land  for  the 
construction  of  wagon  roads  in  its  northern  portions.  Some 
of  these  appropriations  have  not  yielded  adequate  returns, 
but  fortunately  this  is  not  true  of  many  of  them.  The 
State  wagon  roads,  which  have  been  honestly  constructed 
under  this  policy,  open  up  to  travel  many  districts  not 
reached  by  railroads,  and  thus  materially  promote  their 
settlement. 

The  State  does  not  assume  to  control  the  business  of 
the  railroads,  but  does  enfi)rce  upon  them  the  observance 
of  certain  regulations  which  it  regards  as  essential  to  the 
public  safety.  A  Commissioner  of  Eailroads  appointed  by 
the  Governor  acts  as  the  agent  in  this  respect  between  these 
corporations  and  the  people,  and  to  him  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  required  to  periodically  make  detailed  reports  of 
their  operations  and  condition,  The  last  published  report 
of  this  officer  showed  that  the  cost  of  the  railroads  of  Mich- 
igan, at  the  close  of  1880,  had  been  $195,594,000;  their 
present  cost  (March,  1882)  is  in  excess  of  $210,000,000. 
The  other  leading  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  Michigan  at 
the  close  of  1880,  were  given  in  that  report  as  follows: 
Total  capital  stock,  $160,500,000;  funded  and  floating 
debt,  $150,000,000:  earnings  in  1880,  ^56,650,000;  operat- 
ing expenses  in  1880,  $32,268,000;  number  of  bridges, 
1,714,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  38  miles;  fenc- 
ing, 5,000  miles,  representing  a  cost  of  $1,385,000;  loco- 
motives 1,513;  cars,  43,013;  miles  run  by  trains  in  the 
year,  33,915,213;  passengers  carried,  13,507,200;  tons  of 
'freight  carried,  55,122,240. 

WATERWAYS    TO    THE    SEABOARD. 

The  interior  river  system  of  Michigan  contains  only  a 
small  amount  of  navigable  water.  Lake  vessels  can  ascend 
the  Saginaw  for  a  score  of  miles,  and  the  tortuous  channel 
of  Portage  River,  in  the  Upper  Peninsul  a,  has  been  so  deep- 
ened and  straightened  that  the  largest  class  of  steamers 
can  enter  Portage  Lake.  The  Grand,  the  Kalamazoo,  the 
St.  Joseph,  the  Clinton  and  a  few  others  will  float  vessels 
of  light  draft  for  short  distances  but  now  possess  only  a 
very  limited  usefulness  for  transportation  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rivers  which  form  part  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Michigan- -  the  St.  Mary's,  the  St.  Clair  and 
the  Detroit — are,  in  fact,  straits  connecting  great  seas,  and 
far  superior  in  commercial  importance  to  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardenelles.     During  each  season  they  bear  upon 
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their  surface  thousands  of  vessels  with  cargoes  valued  at 
many  millions. 

Michigan  has  no  interior  canals  in  its  Lower  Peninsula. 
In  Macomb  County  there  is  a  short  work  of  this  kind, 
which  is  now  used  only  for  its  water-power,  and  is  all  that 
represents  a  project  of  the  early  days  of  the  State  for  con- 
necting the  Clinton  and  the  Kalamazoo  Kivers,  and  thus 
uniting  the  waters  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  St.  Clair.  The 
Upper  Peninsula  has  an  important  ship  canal,  conn^^cting 
the  upper  extremity  of  Portage  Lake  with  the  western 
shore  of  Keweenaw  Point;  it  was  built,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Government  grant  of  lands,  by  a  private  corporation  which 
still  owns  and  controls  it,  collecting  tolls  at  a  low  rate  for 
its  use.  By  its  use,  vessels  avoid  a  detour  of  120  miles 
around  the  peninsula,  which  it,  with  Portage  Lake  and 
River,  completely  divides.  Two  first-class  ship  canals, 
situated  on  waters  which  form  part  of  the  State's  boundary 
line,  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  great  lakes.  They  are 
located  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Clair  River,  in  Lake 
St.  Clair.  Both  are  the  property  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  their  use  is  not  subject  to  tolls  or  charges  of  any 
kind. 

These  improvements  have,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
brought  to  a  common  level  the  waters  of  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan  and  Erie.  Vessels  of  a  capacity  of  over 
2,000  tons  and  drawing  sixfceen  feet  of  water,  can  now  sail 
from  Duluth  or  Chicago,  direct  to  Buffalo  or  the  entrance 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  at  Port  Colborne.  The  most  serious 
obsfcacl^  in  their  path  is  a  ledge  of  limestone,  crossing  the 
Detroit  River  near  its  mouth,  and  locally  known  as  "  the 
limekilns,"  which  is  troublesome  to  heavily  laden  vessels 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  wind;  the  United  States  is  now 
at  work  deepening  the  channel  at  this  point,  so  that  boats 
drawing  even  eighteen  feet  of  water  may  have  a  safe  pas- 
sage. The  coast  line  of  Michigan  is  entirely  upon  these 
great  lakes,  and  all  of  its  ports  possess  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages attendant  upon  such  a  situation.  Detroit,  which 
has  in  its  superb  river  a  harbor  of  practically  unlimited 
capacity,  is  especially  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Michigan 
is  divided  into  four  customs  districts  with  headquarters  at 
Detroit,  Port  Huron,  Grand  Haven  and  Marquette.  Dep- 
uty Collectors  are  appointed  for  every  point  possessing  rea- 
sonable shipping  facilities  along  the  shores,  such  points 
thus  becoming  practically  ports  of  entry  and  clearance. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  also  expended 
several  millions  of  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bors of  both  peninsulas,  and  still  annually  makes  liberal 
appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  Western  produce 
shipped  by  water  can  reach  the  seaboard  by  one  of  two 
canal  systems:  1.  It  can  undergo  reshipment  at  Buffalo, 
and  pass  through  the  350  miles  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  the 
Hudson  and  New  York  in  boats  not  drawing  over  seven  feet 
of  water,  paying  tolls  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  charges 
for  handling  at  Buffalo.     2.  It  can  pass  through  the  twenty  - 


seven  miles  of  the  Welland  Canal,  cross  Lake  Ontario,  and 
reach  tide- water  on  the  St.  Lawrence  via  the  forty  miles  of 
the  Lachine,  Beauharnois,  Cornwall  and  Williamsburg 
Canals,  which  flank  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids.  These  Ca- 
nadian canals  will  now  pass  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of 
water,  and  the  Dominion  Government  is  vigorously  at  work 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  this  entire  system.  The  Lachine 
will  at  this  time  admit  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water, 
and  a  similar  enlargement  of  the  Cornwall  is  well  advanced. 
The  improvement,  now  nearly  completed,  of  the  Welland 
Canal  has  been  of  the  most  thorough  and  important  char- 
acter. By  costly  excavating,  its  upper  level  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  it  thus  has  an 
inexhaustible  feeder  for  its  entire  length  in  that  vast  reser- 
voir, and  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  small  inland  streams 
for  the  supply  of  water  for  its  highest  stretches.  For 
twelve  miles,  a  new  canal  has  been  built,  containing  twenty- 
four  locks  o£  massive  masonry  and  provided  with  numerous 
reserve  basins  which  practically  form  a  second  and  larger 
canal  for  a  space  of  several  miles.  The  cost  of  these  im- 
provements to  the  Canadian  Government  has  not  been  less 
than  $20,000,000,  and  the  result  is  the  deepening  of  the 
Welland  to  twelve  feet  in  the  locks  for  part  of  its  length 
and  to  fourteen  feet  for  part.  This  great  work  will  not  be 
fully  completed  until  a  new  aqueduct  is  finished  at  Wel- 
land, and  the  enlarged  canal  has  not  yet  been  thrown  open 
to  the  public. 

Even  with  the  present  capacity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ca- 
nals, shipments  of  breadstuffs  from  the  upper  lakes  to 
British  ports  have  been  made  repeatedly  and  successfully, 
and  it  is  the  belief  of  many  shippers  that  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  direct  trade  between  the  great  lakes  and  Eu- 
rope will  become  feasible  when  the  projected  enlargement 
of  the  entire  system  shall  have  been  carried  out,  so  that 
vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water  can  reach  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence.  Meanwhile,  the  Welland  enlargement,  even 
in  its  incomplete  stages,  has  led  to  the  agitation  of  schemes 
for  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  has 
stimulated  a  competition  between  the  Canadian  and  New 
York  systems  which  has  led  to  great  reductions  in  tolls;  for 
instance,  the  Erie  tolls,  which  were  6  cents  on  a  bushel  of 
wheat  before  1870,  now  amount  to  only  1  cent  per  bushel. 
That  the  discussion  of  these  projects  will  be  followed  by 
practical  results  in  the  form  of  more  capacious  and  cheaper 
means  of  transportation  beyond  Lake  Erie  is  inevitable, 
and  every  step  in  that  direction  will  help  Michigan  com- 
merce and  bring  the  producers  of  this  State  nearer  to  Eastern 
and  foreign  consumers  of  their  surplus  crops.  Even  under 
the  present  conditions,  when  the  largest  classes  of  lake  vessels 
cannot  pass  the  barrier  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  waterways  of 
the  great  lakes  and  of  the  Eastern  canals  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan  and  of  the  w^hole  North- 
west in  furnishing  them  with  a  transportation  that  is 
cheap  in  itself  and  is  also  of  vast  additional  importance  as 
a  check  upon  railroad  freight  tariffs.  Given  improved 
conditions  in  the  form  of  an  enlarged  Erie,  or  of  a  Cana- 
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dian  Canal  system  that  will  pass  vessels  of  twelve  feet  draf*; 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  advantage  of  Michigan  in  natural 
location  will  make  itself  still  more  signally  manifest. 

The  Canal  War, — The  history  of  the  canal  is  very  fully 
treated  of  in  the  history  of  Chippewa  County.  The  following 
facts,  however,  are  of  such  a  general  character  as  to  find  a 
place  in  this  section  of  the  work.  Under  the  act  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  internal  improvements  and  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners,  Eix  Robinson,  of  Kent  County, 
was  assigned  as  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  Northern  Railroad,  the  Saginaw  Canal,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Canal,  the  canal  round  the  rapids  of  the  Grand  River,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Grand,  Kalamazoo  and  Maple  Riv- 
ers. Tracy  McCracken  was  appointed  Engineer  on  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  and  other  improvements.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  constructing  a  ship 
canal  at  the  Sault  in  1837,  tut  of  this  sum  only  12,952.93 
were  expended  up  to  the  close  of  December,  1839,  although 
it  is  reported  that  a  sum  of  $5,000  was  advanced  to  the 
contractors.  The  following  articles  of  agreement  will 
suffice  to  show  the  origin  of  this  temporary  squabble.  An 
agreement  made  the  7th  day  of  September,  1838,  between 
James  Smith  and  Uriel  Driggs,  of  the  first  part,  and  Aaron 
Weeks,  of  the  second  part,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in 
consideration  of  the  stipulations  herein  contained,  do  agree 
to  assign  their  interests  to  an  equal  and  undivided  third  of 
a  certain  contract  executed  by  Rix  Robinson,  as  Commis- 
sioner, for  constructing  the  canal  at  the  falls  of  Sault  de 
Ste.  Marie.  The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration 
of  such  assignment,  doth  agree  to  turn  into  the  said  com- 
pany the  vessel  called  the  Eliza  Ward,  of  seventy  or  eighty 
tons,  to  be  completely  rigged  and  seaworthy,  and  to  be  used 
and  owned  by  the  said  parties  jointly.  The  second  party 
also  doth  agree  to  bear  one- third  of  the  expense  of  con- 
structing the  canal,  and  receive  one- third  of  the  net  profits, 
in  case  there  should  be  any,  and  to  bear  one-third  of  the 
net  loss.  He  also  agrees  to  devote  one-half  of  his  time  in 
superintending  construction  of  said  work,  to  furnish  flour, 
pork  and  other  materials  necessary  to  carry  on  such  work, 
at  the  prime  cost  and  charges,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first 
moneys  received  from  the  said  Commissioner.  This  agree- 
ment was  duly  signed  by  James  Smith,  U.  Driggs  and  A. 
Weeks,  on  the  day  named  above,  and  further  signed  by  Rix 
Robinson,  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Works,  at  Detroit, 
April  19,  1839.  Subsequently,  when  Weeks  arrived  on  the 
ground  with  his  men,  the  action  of  the  United  States  troops 
surprised  him. 

By  some  strange  oversight,  the  Executive  of  the  State 
Government,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Improve- 
ments, permitted  the  contractors  to  repair  to  the  Sault  St. 
Marie  with  their  men  without  consulting  the  Indians,  who 
were  owners  of  the  land  on  one  side,  or  the  United  States, 
the  owners  of  the  land  on  the  other  side.  The  affair  is  re- 
viewed in  the  following  testimony  of  the  prime  actor  in  the 
drama,  given  December  30,  1839,  which  was  furnished  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 


"  Aaron  Weeks,  of  Mt.  Clemens,  county  of  Macomb,  be- 
ing duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
contractors  on  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Canal;  that  in  April 
last,  he  employed  James  B.  Van  Rensselaer  to  assist  him  in 
the  construction  of  said  work,  and  to  take  charge  of  and 
oversee  the  hands  on  the  same  during  his  absence ;  and  that 
the  said  Van  Renssalaer,  with  about  fifty  men,  provisions, 
tools  and  necessary  implements,  repaired  to  the  Sault  a  few 
days  before  this  deponent;  that  this  deponent  arrived  at 
the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  on  Saturday  evening,  the  11th  of 
May,  A.  D.  1839;  that  on  Sunday  morning,  the  12th  of 
May,  the  day  after  his  arrival  on  the  ground,  Lieut.  Root 
called  on  this  deponent  and  handed  him  a  written  notice, 
prohibiting  him  to  proceed  with  the  work.  This  deponent 
then  went  and  conversed  with  Lieut.  Root  on  the  subject 
of  commencing  operations  on  the  canal,  when  Root  replied 
that  he  was  nofc  prepared  to  argue  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  an  injury  or  a  benefit  to  the  United  States,  but  he 
should  not  go  on  with  the  work,  as  his  orders  were  positive. 
This  deponent  then  wrote  to  said  Lieutenant,  and  received 
a  letter  in  reply  from  Capt.  Johnson.  The  second  day  after 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  this  deponent,  with  about  forty 
men,  commenced  operations  on  the  canal  by  removing  the 
obstructions  on  the  line  and  by  commencing  digging,  when 
Capt.  Johnson,  the  officer  in  command  at  Fort  Brady,  or- 
dered out  a  company  of  regulars,  armed  with  muskets  and 
bayonets,  and  marched  them  down  to  where  the  said  men 
were  at  work.  The  Captain  ordered  the  men  to  stop  work. 
This  deponent,  in  reply,  remarked  to  him  that  he  could  not, 
as  he  was  under  contract  with  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
complete  the  work  by  a  certain  time;  that  Capt.  Johnson 
then  marched  his  men  down  the  line  to  a  point  where  Yan 
Renssalaer  had  some  men  at  work  digging,  and  commanded 
the  men  to  desist  labor;  some  of  the  men  felt  disposed  not 
to  obey,  whereupon  Capt.  Johnson  stepped  up  to  one  of  the 
foremen,  James  Sherrill,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  wrested 
from  him  the  spade  with  which  he  was  working,  saying 
that  his  orders  must  be  obeyed,  remarking  that  upon  one 
side  of  the  mill-race  was  an  Indian  reservation,  and  that 
the  other  belonged  to  the  United  States.  Upon  this,  the 
men  ceased  work,  and  Johnson  marched  them  off  the  line 
of  the  canal.  And  this  deponent  would  further  say,  that, 
after  being  thus  interrupted  and  prevented  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work,  and  finally  driven  from  the  ground, 
through  the  direct  interference  of  the  military  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  work  and  leave 
there  with  his  men." 

This  statement  was  sworn  and  subscribed  to  before 
Richard  Butler,  Notary  Public,  of  Macomb  County, 
December  30,  1839.  Similar  statements  were  made  by 
James  B.  Van  Renssalaer  and  John  Levake,  sworn  to 
before  Justice  Richard  Butler.  In  Mr.  Weeks'  letter  to 
Hon.  William  Woodbridge,  dated  Mt.  Clemens,  December 
11,  1839,  the  affair  was  very  fully  explained.  From  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  to  May  12,  1838,  he  estimated  his  expenditures 
on  the  contract  at  $7,047.52. 
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So  early  as  1615,  theFrencli  missionary — the  Franciscan, 
Le  Carron,  and  subsequently  tlie  Frere  Sagard,  intro 
duced  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  savages 
of  the  islands  in  St.  Mary's  River.  A  little  later,  Revs. 
Mesnard,  Raymbaut,  Jaques,  Allouez,  Dablon  and  others 
penetrated  the  wilds  west  of  that  river  and  planted  the  cross 
at  each  Indian  village  from  the  Saulfc  to  Green  Bay  and  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Michigan  must  be  considered  to  begin  at  the  Sault,  to 
have  its  permanent  foundation  at  St.  Ignace  and  Mackinac, 
and  thenceforward  to  spread  out  over  the  entire  West.  In 
the  general  history,  as  well  as  in  the  histories  of  the  coun- 
ties, the  exploratory  and  religious  enterprise  of  the  first 
Catholic  missionaries  are  regarded.  Here  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  give  the  names  of  pastors,  churches  and  statis- 
tics pertaining  to  the  diocese,  to  point  out  the  growth  of  the 
church  within  the  progressive  period,  and  to  show  its  pres- 
ent standing. 

The  Diocese  of  Marquette  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  es- 
tablished in  1857,  with  the  Bishop's  residence  at  the  Sault. 
In  1865,  the  seat  was  transferred  to  Marquette,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga,  who  was  consecrated 
November  1,  1853;  died  January  19,  1868. 

Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Mrak,  consecrated  February  7,  1869, 
resigned  1878,  now  Bishop  of  Antinioe,  in  pariibus  infi- 
delium. 

The  present  Bishop  is  Rt.  Rev.  John  Yertin,  consecrat- 
ed September  14,  1879. 

The  churches  of  the  diocese,  and  the  priests  belonging, 
are  given  in  the  following  list: 

Marquette — St.  Peter's  Cathedral  is  attended  by  the 
Bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  I.  Mrak.  St.  Jean  de  Baptiste's  French 
Church  is  attended  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Martel. 

Baraga — Indian  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  attended  by 
Rev.  G.  Terhost. 

Calumet — Rev.  J.  Kenney,  Rev.  F.  Pawler. 

Clarksburg — Attended  from  Republic  by  Rev.  M.  Orth. 

Champion  ~  Rev.  J.  Neibling. 

Clifton,  or  Cliff  Mine — Church  of  the  Assumption,  at- 
tended from  Eagle  Harbor,  by  Rev.  A.  Andolshek. 

Eagle  Harbor — Church  of  Holy  Redeemer,  by  Rev.  A. 
Andolshek. 

Escanaba, •Delta  County — By  Rev.  Theo  A.  Majerus. 

Fayette  Church — By  Rev.  A.  Paginini. 

Garden  Bay — New  Church,  is  attended  by  the  pastor  of 
Fayette. 

Hancock — St.  Anne's  Church,  is  attended  by  Very  Rev. 
Edward  Jacker,  Rural  Dean  of  the  Copper  Districts,  with 
Rev.  Thomas  Atfield,  assistant  priest. 


Houghton — St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  by  Rev.  James  W. 
Kelly. 

Ishkonigan — St.  Joseph's,  attended  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Chan- 
bon,  S.  J. 

Ishpeming — By  Rev.  H.  J.  Rosseau. 

L'Anse — Is  attended  by  the  pastor  of  Baraga. 

Mackinac,  Michilimackinac  County — Is  administered 
by  Rev.  P.  Isidor  Handtman,  O.  M  Cp.  The  Church  of 
St.  Anne  is  built  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  under  the  fort, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  church  buildings  north  of  the 
Saginaw. 

Menominee — Church  of  St.  Jean  de  Baptiste,  is  admin- 
istered by  Rev.  F.  J.  Helliard. 

Maple  Grove — St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's,  is  attended  by 
Rev.  W.  Dwyer,  of  Rockland. 

Michigamme  Church  is  attended  by  Rev.  J.  Neibling,  of 
Champion. 

Negaunee  is  administered  by  Rev.  F.  Eis  Norway;  new 
Church  of  St.  James  is  attended  by  Rev.  L.  Mozina. 

Ontonagon — St.  Patrick's  Church,  is  attended  from 
Rockland. 

Point  St.  Ignace — Restored  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola, is  administered  by  Rev.  P.  Killian  Haas,  O.  M.  Cp. 

Quinnesec — New  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
is  attended  by  the  pastor  of  Norway. 

Republic — New  Church,  is  attended  by  Rev.  M.  Orth. 

Rockland,  Minnesota  Mine — St.  Mary's  Church,  is  ad- 
ministered by  Rev.  W.  Dwyer. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie — Church  of  St.  Mary,  is  administered 
by  Rev.  R.  Chartier  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Chambon,  of  the  Jesuits. 

Spalding — New  Church,  is  attended  by  Rev.  E.  Bordas. 
The  new  church  of  Stephenson  is  administered  by  the  same 
pastor. 

Sugar  Island — Church  of  Our  Savior,  Friend  of  Chil- 
dren, Indian  congregation,  attended  from  Canada  side  by 
Rev.  J.  F.  Chambon,  S.  J. 

Torch  Lake  Church,  near  Lake  Linden  Post  Office,  is 
administered  by  Rev,  P.  Menard. 

STATIONS    WITHOUT    CHURCHES. 

Grand  Island,  including  Onota,  Munishing,  the  line  of 
the  D.,  M.  &  M.  R.  R.,  the  Chocolay  and  neighboring  mis- 
sions, are  attended  from  Marquette. 

Cascade,  Goose  Lake,  Smith  Mine,  Iron  Cliff,  Eagle 
Mill,  attended  by  the  pastor  of  Negaunee. 

Deer  Lake,  Saginaw  and  Fredrich  Kiln's  location,  at 
tended  by  the  pastor  of  Ishpeming. 

Centerville.  Maple  Ridge,  Perkins,  Day's  River,  Ford 
River,  are  attended  by  the  pastor  of  Escanaba. 
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Bark  River,  Section  49,  Nadean,  Kloman,  Wallace, 
Bagley  and  Waucedah  are  attended  from  Spaulding; 
Greenwood  and  Little  Lake  Mill,  from  Republic;  Sturgeon 
River,  Entry,  Atlantic  Mine,  from  Houghton;  Seneca  Mines 
and  Allouez,  from  Calumet;  Boot  Jack,  from  Torch  Lake; 
Eagle  River  and  Copper  Harbor,  from  Eagle  Harbor;  Man- 
istique,''from  Fayette;  Isle  Royale,  h\>m  Prince  Arthur's 
Lodge,  bysRev.  R.  Baxter,  S.  J.;  Waiskey  Bay,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  White  Fish  Point  and  other  Indian  missions,  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

LITERAKY,    EELIGIOUS    AND    CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  a  boarding  and  day 
school  at  their  convent,  Marquette,  which  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  educational  establishments  of  the  State. 
The  convent  is  presided  over  by  Rev.  Mother  Mary  de  Pazzi 
and  twelve  Sisters. 

The  Sisters  of  Sfc.  Joseph  at  Baraga  conduct  a  boarding 
and  day  school  for  Indian  girls.  The  convent  is  presided 
over  by  Mother  M.  Silvester,  Superioress,  and  four  Sisters 
of  the  order. 

The  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Philomene 
Miller,  Superioress, 

At  Menomonee  there  are  four  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Agnes,  presiding  over  the  convent  and  schools  established 
there. 

The  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  Hancock  is 
presided  over  by  Mother  Philomene.  The  schools  are  at- 
tended by  400  pupils.  The  teaching  staff  comprises  eight 
Sisters  of  the  order. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  at  Marquette,  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters,  affords  a  home  to  forty-three  orphans. 

STATISTICS    OF    THE    DIOCESE. 

There  are  two  Bishops,  six  regular  priests,  twenty  sec- 
ular priests,  two  ecclesiastical  students,  thirty  church 
buildings,  five  chapels  or  oratori*^s  where  mass  is  celebrated 
at  intervals,  thirty  mission  stations,  and  five  convents  of 
religious  women. 

There  are  three  young  ladies'  academies  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters.  Five  parochial  schools  for  boys  are  attended 
by  300  pupils.  Five  parochial  schools  for  girls  are  attend- 
ed by  700  pupils. 

There  is  one  orphanage  school  which  offered  a  home 
and  education  to  thirteen  boys  and  thirty- seven  girls  during 
the  year  1881. 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  in  1881  num- 
bered 29,000  whites  and  1,000  Indians  or  half-breeds, 
showing  a  total  of  30,000. 

The  diocese  comprises  the  first  Catholic  missions  estab- 
lished in  the  lake  region,  the  senior  of  which  is  the  parish 
of  St.  Ignace,  founded  by  the  venerable  Pere  Marquette  in 
1671. 

The  dioceses  of  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids  have  ad- 
vanced in  importance  even  as  the  diocese  of  Marquette  has 


advanced.  Detroit  is  the  oldest  Bishopric  in  the  North- 
west; that  of  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  dates  from  1857,  while 
the  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids  was  founded  in  1882. 

PROTESTANT    MISSIONS. 

June  of  1820  dates  the  commencement  of  a  once  flour- 
ishing Presbyterian  mission  on  the  island  of  Mackinac. 
The  first  missionary  was  "  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  father  of  the 
inventor  of  the  telegraph."  He  "preached  the  first  Protest- 
ant sermon  ever  delivered  in  this  portion  of  the  North- 
west." "  Rev.  W.  M.  Ferry,  a  graduate  of  Union  College, 
was  sent,  in  1822,  to  explore  the  field;  ...  in  1823, 
with  his  wife,  he  opened  a  school  for  Indian  childr*i.  The 
school  increased  till,  in  1827,  it  numbered  112  scholars. 
During  the  winter  of  1828-29,  a  revival  influence  prevailed; 
thirty- three  were  added  to  the  church,  and  ten  or  twelve 
others  appeared  to  have  become  penitent  for  sin.  Instances 
.  of  conversion  occurred,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  wilder- 
ness, among  the  traders.  The  church  now  numbered  fifty- 
two  members,  twenty-five  of  Indian  descent  and  twenty - 
seven  whites,  exclusive  of  the  mission  family." 

Sault  de  Ste.  Maiie  Baptist  Mission. — This  was  the  first 
Protestant  mission  established  at  the  Sault,  and  dates  back 
to  1828.  It  opened  auspiciously  under  the  labors  of  Rev. 
A.  Bingham.  The  annual  missionary  appropriation,  in- 
creased by  appropriation  from  the  Government,  enabled 
the  missionary,  after  erecting  a  suitable  mission  house, 
including  an  apartment  for  school  and  chapel  purposes,  to 
keep  up  a  well-conducted  school  for  the  children,  Indian 
and  mixed  bloods.  Several  children  were  boarded  and 
clothed  by  the  mission.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Bingham 
secured  a  valuable  helper  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, a  native  convert,  educated  by  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  but  giving  his  adherence  to  the  Baptist  Mission. 

Under  him  and  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Charch,  a  revival  broke  out  at  Fort  Brady  in  1832.  In 
1833,  when  the  Sault  was  first  visited  by  Rev.  John  Clark, 
he  found  this  "  revival  in  progress.  Nearly  all  the  officers 
and  thirty  or  forty  soldiers  in  Fort  Brady  had  been  con- 
verted. 

Mr.  Bingham  prosecuted  his  work  with  zeal  and  a  good 
degree  of  success,  visiting  points  down  the  river  and  Te- 
quamenon,  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior.  After  a  mis- 
sionary service  at  the  Sault  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  finished  his  work  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
passed  to  his  reward  at  the  .ripe  age  of  more  than  eighty 
years. 

Methodist  Mission  at  the  Sault  and  Kewaimnon. — Soon 
after  Mr.  Bingham  entered  upon  his  work,  the  Sault  was  vis- 
ited by  John  Sunday,  a  native  preacher  from  the  Wesleyan 
Mission,  Canada.  His  labors  were  blessed*  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  cross  to  his  red  brethren.  In  1834,  he  made 
his  way  to  Kewawenon,  and  there  scattered  the  first  Gospel 
seed  among  the  Ojibways.  Meantime,  Rev.  John  Clark, 
then  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  vis- 
ited the  Sault  (1833). 
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In  1834,  he  was  blessed  as  the  instrument  of  a  gracious 
revival  at  Fort  Brady.  The  same  year,  visiting  Kewawe- 
non,  he  gave  direction  and  permanence  to  the  work  begun 
there  by  John  Sunday,  in  the  erection  of  a  log  mission 
house,  schoolhouse,  and  lining  the  shore  of  the  beautiful 
Kewenaw  Bay  with  Indian  cabins.  The  same  traces  of  his 
industry  and  wise  foresight  were  exhibited  at  Little  Bap- 
ids,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  similar  improvements  gave  an 
impetus  to  a  beginning  civilization. 

D.  M.  Chandler,  a  transfer  of  the  Illinois  Conference, 
followed  Clark,  and  was  the  first  missionary  appointed  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Kewawenon  by  the  Michigan  Confer- 
ence. This  was  in  the  fall  of  1837.  He  was  a  deeply  de 
voted,  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  missionary.  But  his  race 
was  short.  He  made  a  trip  on  snow-shoes,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  from  the  Sault  to  Kewawenon,  250  miles,  preaching, 
visiting  and  toiling  in  his  unpromising  field;  his  family  at 
the  Sault,  meantime,  enduring  sore  trials,  till  his  return  in 
the  early  spring  by  canoe,  before  the  ice  had  fully  disap- 
peared. By  his  over- exertions  and  exposures,  he  was  pros- 
trated, and  soon  found  an  early  grave. 

The  year  1838  marks  the  appointment  of  William  H. 
Brockway  to  that  mission,  including  the  two  points  named 
above.  Mr.  Brockway  claims  to  have  been  the  first  Meth- 
odist preacher  taken  fiom  the  raw  material  and  full- 
fledged  on  Michigan  soil.  He  was  taken  from  the  black- 
smith's shop,  Not  without  slight  misgivings  at  the  start, 
he  thought  it  hardly  proper  "  to  spoil  a  good  blacksmith 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  poor  preacher."  But  the  sturdy, 
muscular  blows  he  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  sledge 
were  equally  characteristic  in  the  war  he  waged  against 
paganism  and  vice  in  all  its  forms.  The  Indians  r.amed 
him  Pewabic,  the  iron  man,  whether  from  his  former  occu- 
pation, or  from  his  energy  and  push,  is  not  stated.  He 
taught  the  Indians  by  precept  and  example  how  to  cultivate 
the  soil;  and  so  complete  was  his  generalship  that  no  drone 
could  long  keep  him  company.  From  1838  to  1848,  he 
served  the  missions,  one  year  simply  as  pastor,  and  nine 
years  as  Superintendent — then  the  official  designation. 
Most  of  this  time  he  acted  as  Chaplain  at  Fort  Brady,  where 
he  was  well  paid  for  his  services;  but  he  served  the  missions 
gratuitously,  saving  actual  expenses.  The  Indian  Mission 
at  the  Sault  received  from  the  Government  annually  |1,400, 
and  afterward,  Kewawenon,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake, 
$250  each,  for  school  purposes  and  care  of  the  children. 

The  first  mention  in  the  minutes  of  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Sandy  Lake  is  in  1844.  From  this  to  1848,  when  Bev. 
Bitezell  was  appointed  to  the  district,  these  missions  had 
the  faithful  services  of  Samuel  Spates,  Eri  H.  Day,  Peter 
Greensky,  John  Johnson,  Joseph  Bushay  and  Peter  Marks- 
man. Mille  Lac,  like  some  paper  cities,  was  for  several 
years  attached  to  Sandy  Lake;  the  field  seemed  inviting 
for  a  time,  but  the  means  and  the  men  to  carry  out  the  en- 
terprise were  wanting. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  Methodist  missionaries  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  from  1837  to  1852: 


1837 — Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Kewawenon  Mission,  D. 
M.  Chandler,  transferred  from  Illinois  Conference. 

1838— Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Kewawenon,  W-  H.  Brock- 
way. 

1839-42- — Indian  Missions,  W.  H.  Brockway,  Superin- 
tendent. 

1839 — Sault  Ste.  Marie.  W.  H.  Brockway,  George  King. 
Kewawenon  to  be  supplied  [Liberty  Prentice  ?]. 

1840 — Sault  Ste.  Marie,  George  W.  Brown,  Peter  Marks- 
man. Kewawenon,  George  King,  John  Kahbeege.  Mack- 
inac, L.  D.  Whitney. 

1841 — Sault  Ste.  Marie,  George  W.  Brown.  Kewawe- 
non, Daniel  C.  Jacokes.  [Brown  went  to  Kewawenon  and 
Jacokes  remained  at  the  Sault.] 

1842-48 — Indian  Mission  District,  W.  H.  Brockway, 
Superintendent. 

1842 — Sault  St.  Marie,  Harvey  Yan  Order,  John  Kah- 
beege.    Kewawenon,  George  W.  Brown,  Peter  Marksman. 

1843~Sault  Ste.  Marie,  John  H.  Pitezell,  J.  Kahbeege, 
Kewawenon,  George  W.  Brown,  Peter  Marksman. 

1844 — Sault  Ste.  Marie,  George  W.  Brown,  Joseph  Bus- 
hay.  Kewawenon,  John  H.  Pitezell.  Fond  du  Lac,  Sam- 
uel Spates,  Peter  Greensky.     Sandy  Lake,  John  Johnson. 

1845 — Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Samuel  Spates,  Peter  Greensky. 
Kewawenon,  John  H.  Pitezell.  Fond  du  Lac,  Eri  H.  Day, 
Joseph  Bushay.     Sandy  Lake,  John  Johnson. 

1846 — Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Nelson  Barnum.  Kewawenon, 
John  H.  Pitezell,  Joseph  W  Holt.  Fond  du  Lac,  E.  H. 
Day,  one  to  be  supplied.     Sandy  Lake,  John  Johnson. 

1847 — Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Nelson  Barnum.  Kewawenon, 
Joseph  W.  Holt.  John  Johnson  also  was  appointed,  but 
Peter  O.  Johnston  was  sent  in  his  stead.  Fond  du  Lac,  E. 
H.  Day,  Peter  Marksman.     Eagle  Eiver,  John  H.  Pitezell. 

1848-52 — Indian  Mission  District,  John  H.  Pitezell, 
Superintendent. 

1848— Sault  Ste.  Marie,  JohnH.  Pitezell,  Peter  O.  John- 
ston, Peter  Marksman.  Kewawenon,  N.  Barnum,  one  to  be 
supplied.  Eagle  Eiver  Mission,  Eri  H  Day.  Fond  du 
Lac,  Joseph  W.  Holt^  John  Johnson.  Sandy  Lake,  Samuel 
Spates,  one  to  be  supplied. 

1849— Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Peter  O.  Johnston,  Peter  Marks- 
man. Kewawenon,  N.  Barnum,  Kufus  C.  Crane.  Eagle 
River,  Eri  H  Day.  Fond  du  Lac,  Joseph  W.  Holt.  Sandy 
Lake  and  Mille  Lac,  Samuel  Spates. 

1850— Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Salmon  Steele,  Peter  Marks- 
man. Kewawenon,  N.  Barnum,  one  to  be  supplied.  Sandy 
Lake  and  Mille  Lac,  Samuel  Spates,  Joseph  W.  Holt. 
Eagle  River,  William  Benson.     Ontonagon,  Eri  H.  Day. 

1851 — Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ebenezer  Steele.  Kewawenon, 
N.  Barnum ,  Fond  du  Lac,  Peter  Marksman.  Sandy  Lake 
and  Mille  Lac,  Samuel  Spates.  Eagle  River,  Salmon 
Steele.  Ontonagon,  Eri  H.  Day.  Carp  River,  "William 
Benson. 

1852 — District  named  "  Lake  .Superior  District,"  with. 
James  Shaw,  Superintendent — the  Sault  to  be  supplied;  Ke- 
wawenon, Robert  Dubois:  Ontonagon  to  be  supplied;  Min- 
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nesota,  Benjamin  F.  Pritchard;  Carp  River,  Henry  N. 
Brown;  Eagle  River,  S  C.  Stringham ;  Portage  Lake, 
Lewis  W.  Earle;  Eagle  Harbor,  Thomas  J.  Joslin. 

The  Detroit  Methodist  Conference,  which  closed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1882,  made  the  following  appointments  for  the 
Upper  Peninsula  for  1882-83: 

Rev.  John  Russell,  Marquette,  Presiding  Elder. 

Atlantic  Mine  and  Hurontown,  A.  S.  Fair. 

Calumet,  John  Hamilton. 

Champion  and  Michigamme,  T.  G.  Omans, 

Cherry  Creek  and  Munising  Mission,  to  be  supplied. 

Crystal  Falls  and  Iron  River,  to  be  supplied. 

Escanaba,  B.  S.  Taylor. 

Felch  Mountain,  to  be  supplied. 

Hancock,  A.  R.  Bartlett. 

Houghton,  Isaac  Wilcox. 

Hermansville  and  Hannahville  Mission,  to  be  supplied. 

Ishpeming,  J.  M.  Van  Every. 

Iron  Mountain,  D.  A.  Perrin. 

Kewawenon  Mission  and  Pequaming,  A.  Whitcomb. 

Lake  Linden,  D.  B.  Millar. 

L'Anse,  Stephen  Polkinghorne. 

Marquette,  P.  R.  Parrish. 

Menominee  and  Stephenson,  to  be  supplied. 

Manistique  and  F'ayette,  W.  H.  Thomson. 

Negaunee,  L.  E.  Lennox. 

Norway,  David  Oasler. 

Ontonagon  and  Nonesuch,  Phillip  Price. 

Osceola  and  Allouez,  Thomas  Nichols. 

Pewabic,  to  be  supplied. 

Phoenix  and  Central,  J.  G.  Whitcomb  and  one  to  be 
supplied. 

Pickford  and  Donelson,  T.  G.  McGee  and  one  to  be 
supplied. 

Quinnesec,  R.   C.  Lanning. 

Republic  and  Humboldt,  T.  Wilkinson. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Iroquois  Mission,  William  E. 
Bigelow. 

Stoneville  and  National  Mine,  C„  B.  Spencer. 

MISSION    OF    AMERICAN    BOARD,    C.     F.    M. 

Shortly  after  Rev.  A.  Bingham  began  his  mission  at  the 
Sault,  Rev.  Sherman  Hall,  as  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
Rev.  L.  H.  Wheeler  and  several  other  valuable  helpers, 
opened  a  mission  at  La  Pointe,  extended  afterward  to  Bad 
River.  But  these  missionaries,  several  years  ago,  went  from 
Lake  Superior  to  other  fields,  and  the  mission,  if  not 
abandoned,  changed  hands. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Union  so- 
cieties, and  other  forms  of  religious  worship,  have  been  in- 
troduced within  the  last  two  decades.  Like  the  great  ad- 
vances in  mining  and  other  industries,  religious  enterprise 
is  also  progressing. 

MORAVIANISM. 

A  few  Moravians,  unS.er  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  Heck- 
enwelder,  left  New  Gnadenhutten  in  1783    to  find  a  home 


in  some  of  the  islands  in  the  upper  lake  region.  The  his- 
tory of  this  branch  of  the  Christian  church  in  Michigan  is 
given  in  the  general  history. 


MORMONISM    AND    ROYALTY, 


Among  the  eccentricities  of  the  American  settlement  of 
Michigan,  there  is  only  one  which  exceJs,  in  its  quasi -phil- 
osophical bearing,  unblushing  impudence,  political  trifling, 
ignorance  and  vice.  The  whole  history  of  the  Union  fails 
to  present  anything  so  horribly  grotesque  as  the  Mormon 
settlement  on  Beaver  Island,  and  the  introduction  of  roy- 
alty there  by  a  low,  unscrupulous,  yet  clear-headed  animal^ 
born  at  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  in  1813,  and  named  James  Jesse 
Strang.  In  the  history  of  Beaver  Island,  the  biography  of 
this  Mormon  apostle  is  given.  Here  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  review  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  kingdom  in  Northern 
Michigan.  The  paper  of  Charles  K.  Backus,  published  in 
March,  1882,  having  discussed  the  progress  of  Mormonism, 
the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  and  the  dispersion  at  Nauvoo, 
selects  James  Jesse  Strang  as  a  representative  of  that 
church,  and  traces  him  through  the  varied  stages  of  his 
life  from  June  18,  1844,  when  he  proclaimed  the  receipt  of 
Joseph  Smith's  letter,  to  July  9,  1856,  when  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  dealt  by  two  of  his  former  co-religionists. 

Mr.  Backus  says:  "The  community  at  Vorce  grew 
steadily  in  numbers,  and  in  1846,  its  leader  determined  to 
plant  a  colony  in  the  Lake  Michigan  Archipelago.  In 
May,  1847,  he,  wdth  four  others,  visited  Beaver  Island  on 
an  errand  of  exploration.  The  few  traders  and  fishermen 
already  in  possession  received  them  with  deliberate  inhos- 
pitality;  but  they  built  a  camp  of  hemlock  boughs,  found 
food  in  beech  nuts  and  wild  leeks,  and  completed  their  task 
in  the  face  of  many  obstacles.  When  winter  came,  five 
Mormon  families  were  permanently  settled  at  Beaver  Har- 
bor. In  the  summer  of  1848,  their  number  was  quadrupled, 
and  in  1849  they  began  to  be  counted  by  hundreds.  Their 
Gentile  neighbors  resisted  their  immigration  strenuously, 
but  they  were  persevering,  industrious,  sober,  and  their 
foothold  on  the  island  continually  grew  firmer.  The  vil- 
lage on  the  harbor  was  named  after  its  founder — the  City 
of  James,  a  title  which  was  soon  shortened  and  sanctified 
into  St.  James;  a  road  was  cleared  to  the  farming  lands  of 
the  interior,  a  saw-mill  was  built  and  a  schooner  was 
laanched.  The  missionary  work  was  also  carefully  planned 
for  the  winter  of  1849,  and,  with  the  opening  of  navigation 
in  1850,  converts  flocked  to  the  Mormon  island  in  large 
numbers.  St.  James  was  then  made  the  permanent  quarters 
of  the  new  church,  which,  at  its  annual  conference  in  Ju^, 
was  re- organized  as  a  kingdom,  with  Strang  as  King,  his 
office  uniting  those  of  "  apostle,  prophet,  seer,  revelator 
and  translator."  Counselors  and  subordinate  officers  were 
numerous,  but  Strang's  restless  energy  was  felt  everywhere. 
The  communal  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  lands  of  the 
church  were  apportioned  among  its  members.  A  system  of 
tithing  was  instituted,  and  the  fund  thus  created  paid  the 
taxes,   cared  for  the  poor  and  met  all  general  expenses. 
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Schools  for  children  and  debating  clubs  for  adults  were  es- 
tablished. A  well-equipped  printing  office  not  only  exe- 
cuted the  orders  of  its  King,  but  from  the  Royal  Press  was 
issued  regularly  (weekly  for  some  years,  but  daily  at  the 
last)  the  Northern  Islander j  a  paper  whose  appearance  and 
literary  merit  surprised  the  occasional  tourist  in  that  re- 
mote region.  The  erection  of  a  large  tabernacle  was  com- 
menced, and  roads,  docks  and  kindred  improvements  con 
tributed  to  the  comfort  of  the  settlers.  The  prohibitory 
principle  was  rigidly  applied  to  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  as  well 
as  to  liqour,  and  the  observance  of  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath, 
and  attendance  at  church  upon  that  day,  were  made  com- 
pulsory. Prostitution  was  threatened  with  rigorous  penal- 
ties, but  polygamy  was  sanctioned,  although  it  was  never 
practiced  in  more  than  twenty  families.  The  King  had  ^^b 
wives ;  but  in  no  ease  did  the  number  exceed  three,  and  in 
every  instance  it  was  required  that  the  ability  to  support  a 
large  family  should  be  shown  before  plural  marriage  was 
permitted.  Allthe  women  were  compelled  to  wear  the  short 
skirts  and  ample  pantalets  of  the  Bloomer  costume.  With 
its  domestic  affairs  managed  in  this  exceedingly  paternal 
fashion,  the  Mormon  Kingdom  grew  into  a  community  of 
nearly  two  thousand  souls,  occupying  homes  which  were  at 
least  comfortable,  controlling  a  small  commerce  and  slowly 
accumulating  property,  but  never  approaching  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Salt  Lake  City.  Strangers  who  visited  Beaver  Isl- 
and at  this  time  described  the  men  as  rough  and  generally 
illiterate,  and  its  women  as,  with  but  few  exceptions,  sen- 
sual and  ignorant.  Strang  himself  was  found  to  be  a  man 
of  vigorous  frame,  light  complexion  and  high  forehead,  in- 
tellectual, fluent  in  speech,  of  suave  manners  and  very  com- 
panionable. He  was  the  master  of  a  fervid  variety  of  ora- 
tory, and  skilled  in  the  art  of  appealing  to  the  untrained 
sensibilities  of  his  hearers  by  stimulating  his  emotions.  At 
times  his  authority  was  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  some  of 
the  more  turbulent  or  more  capable  of  his  followers;  but 
the  faith  of  the  mass  of  his  subjects  in  his  supernatural 
powers  was  implicit,  and  over  them  his  sway  was  absolute. 
The  ruler  of  the  Beaver  Island  Kingdom  never  succeeded 
in  establishing  its  foreign  relations  on  a  peace  footing. 
For  three  years  the  Gentile  islanders  opposed  the  Mormon 
immigration  by  all  lawful  and  some  lawless  means.  Then 
the  new-comers  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  abandon 
their  original  policy  of  non-resistance,  and  they  commenced 
to  club  the  disturber  of  their  meetings,  and  to  retaliate 
violence  with  harder  blows.  The  result  was  a  fierce  and 
often  bloody  border  feud,  which  continued  with  varying 
fortunes  for  six  years.  As  the  outcome  of  this  chronic 
frontier  warfare,  the  Mormons,  who  were  constantly  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  definite  organ- 
ization, became  in  the  end  sole  pessessors  of  the  islands, 
and  were  heartily  hated  and  feared  along  the  entire  coast. 
In  his  diplomacy.  King  Strang  was  shrewd  and  successful. 
He  speedily  established  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians, 
despite  the  interested  hostility  of  the  traders,  who  possessed 
great  influence  over  the  chiefs.     In  1851,  the  Government 


became  convinced  that  the  islanders  were  a  band  of  land 
pirates,  who  had  trespassed  on  the  public  domain,  robbed 
the  mails  and  harbored  counterfeiters,  and  that  the  kingly 
pretensions  of  the  leader  constituted  a  veritable  case  of 
high  treason.  Suddenly  the  United  States  steamer  Michi- 
gan entered  Beaver  Harbor,  bearing  the  officers  of  the  na- 
tional courts.  Strang  surrendered  gracefully,  and,  with 
several  others  was  taken  to  Detroit  under  guard.  A  trial 
of  some  length  followed,  in  a  crowded  court  room  and  amid 
much  public  interest,  Strang  aiding  in  conducting  his  own 
defense  making  a  dramatic  speech,  in  which  he  postured 
before  the  jury  as  '  one  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,' 
and  being  rewarded  by  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  downfall  of  the  Beaver  Island  Kingdom  came  not 
from  foreign  foe,  but  from  domestic  sedition  and  con- 
spiracy. Its  ruler's  discipline  was  at  times  severe,  includ- 
ing the  corporal  punishment  of  adults  in  its  list  of  penal- 
ties. His  determination  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
minutest  article  of  church  law  also  grew  more  resolute,  and 
in  the  conference  of  1855,  he  sternly  denounced  the  tea- 
drinkers  and  tobacco-users  of  his  flock,  and  said:  'The 
laws  of  God  shall  be  kept  in  this  land,  or  men  shall  walk 
over  my  dead  body.'  To  these  sources  of  disaffection  should 
be  added  his  systematic  efforts  to  make  polygamy  popular. 
At  intervals,  some  of  his  zealous  followers  would  fall  away 
and  join  the  ranks  of  his  Gentile  enemies.  The  most  ca- 
pable of  Strang's  disciples  was  Dr.  H.  D.  McCulloch,  of  Bal- 
timore, an  educated  physician,  an  ex- Surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Army,  a  man  of  social  position  at  home,  but  one  of 
unfortunate  habits.  In  him  Beaver  Island  nihilism  found 
an  organizing  head.  In  the  winter  of  1855,  chronic  differ- 
ences with  Strang  ended  in  his  deposition  from  offices  in  the 
church  on  the  charge  of  renewed  intemperance.  In  the 
spring,  he  left  the  islands  and  headed  a  movement  to  overthrow 
the  Mormon  Kingdom.  He  found  two  Mormons,  Thomas 
Bedford  and  Aleck  Wentworth,  ready  to  join  him  in  any 
scheme  of  vengeance.  One  of  them  was  horsewhipped  by 
an  angry  husband,  with  the  approval  of  Strang,  and  the 
other  had  been  publicly  rebuked  for  violation  of  some 
church  law.  On  June  16,  1856,  the  United  States  steamer 
Michigan  was  at  anchor  in  Beaver  Harbor.  King  Strang 
left  his  home  in  the  afternoon  to  call  upon  her  officers. 
As  he  was  stepping  upon  the  deck,  Bedford  and  Wentworth 
sprang  from  behind  a  convenient  wood-pile  and  fired  upon 
him  with  a  navy  pistol  and  a  revolver.  He  fell  wounded, 
but  his  death  was  not  immediate.  He  was  removed  to  Vorce, 
as  related  in  his  biographical  sketch,  and  there  died  July 
9,  1856.  The  same  boat  which  carried  the  wounded  King 
away  also  brought  many  of  his  followers.  Before  all  had 
determined  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  the  settlers  along  the 
main  land  shores  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  burned 
the  tabernacle,  sacked  the  printing  office,  pillaged  the  royal 
castle;  but  the  most  ignoble  act  of  all  was  the  destruction 
of  the  King's  library.  The  Mormons  were  given  one  day 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  next  day  Beaver  Island  was  in 
possession  of  the  Gentiles. 
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STATISTICS 


THE  following  statement  shows  the  population  for  1880, 
number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1881,  and  aggregate 
of  real  and  personal  estate  as  equalized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  for  1881: 


COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 


Alcona 

Allegan 

.Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry  

Bay.. 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare  

Clinton 

Crawford  

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand  Traverse . 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton  

Huron 

Ingham  

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella  

Isle  Royal 

Jackson  

Kalamazoo  ....... 

Kalkaska 

Kent , 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac , 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette  

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland ... 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency  .. 
Muskegon  


Population, 

1880. 


3,107 

37,806 

8,789 

5,237 

1,804 

25,319 

38,081 

3,433 

36,780 

27,941 

38,452 

22,008 

5,114 

6,524 

5,243 

4,187 

27,534 

1,159 

6,812 

31,223 

6,640 

39,219 

.  1,127 

8,422 

21,937 

32,726 

22,473 

20,089 

33,677 

33,872 

6,878 

12,159 

55 

42,031 

34,342 

2,937 

73,252 

4,270 

3,233 

30,138 

6,253 

48,348 

22,251 

2,902 

31,627 

12,533 

1,334 

25,393 

10,063 

13,973 

11,988 

6,894 

1,553 

33,623 

33,148 


No.  of  Acres  of 
Land  Assessed 
in  1881. 


Aggregate  of  Real 
and  Personal  Es- 
tate as  Equalized 
by  State  Board  of 
Equalization  for 
1881. 


26,586 


366,497.48 
516,120.00 
279,242.60 
280,656.98 
331,531.31 
352,302.32 
486,970.43 
180,329.45 
352,489.00 
315,483.00 
440,710.00 
310,549.00 
222,581.00 
416,744.28 
505,283.00 
339,201.73 
361,235.53 
252,783.00 
No  report. 
358,808.58 
191,714.00 
402,015.00 
305,912.19 
279,598.79 
357,607.00 
375,911.00 
411,710.75 
510,891.11 
343,333.57 
361,504.23 
245,870.47 
354,086.79 
No  report 
431,641.60 
349,693.00 
330,705.52 
532,885.00 
203,570.23 
344,249.03 
412,392.00 
183,231.79 
463,836.00 
362,262.00 
293,151.33 
296,055.00 
312,021.07 
No  report. 
1,503,792.11 
285,842.93 
343,773.00 
722,624.44 
322,206.92 
326,999.86 
351,314.00! 
446,517.001 
289,347.20! 
279,286.29 


$  2,500,000  00 

13,500,000  00 

3,100,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

1,300,000  00 

18,000,000  00 

18,000,000  00 

1,500,000  00 

15,000,000  00 

17,500,000  00 

24,500,000  00 

15,500,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

3,000,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

16,000,000  00 

1,200,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

16,000,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

21,000,000  00 

1,200,000  00 

3,000,000  00 

7,000,000  00 

21,000,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

5,000,000  00 

16,000,000  00 

16,000,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

4,000,000  00 

100,000  00 

27,000,000  00 

23,000,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

33,000.000  00 

800,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

13,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

27,500,000  00 

15,000,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

15,000,000  00 

3,500,000  00 

250,000  00 

5,000,000  00 

3,000,000  00 

3,500,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

3,000,000  00 

1,800,000  00 

16,000,000  00 

9,500,000  00 

1,250,000  00 

6,500,000  00 


Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana  

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon  .... 

Osceola 

Oscoda  

Otsego , 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon... 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft..., 
Shiawassee... 

St.  Clair , 

St.  Joseph    ... 

TuscoJa 

Van  Buren  ... 
Washtenaw  .. 

Wayne  

Wexford 


Population,    No.  of  Acres  of 
iQon  I     Land  Assessed 

!    in  1881. 


14 
41 
11 
1, 
2 
10 

1 


1 

59, 

26 

1 

27 

46 

26 

25 

30, 

41, 

166 

6, 


688 
,537 
699 
914 
565 
777 
467 
,974 
,125 
,113 
,459 
095 
341 
,575 
.059 
,197 
,626 
739 
807 
8481 
426! 
815! 


527,704.00 
540,520.00 
333,316.29 
319,190.02 
739,809.29 
359,177.00 
220,637.60 
302,486.00 
341,608.49 
264,910.34 
278,023.62 
507,549.02 
595,742.61 
725,125.41 
336,715.27 
432,464.00 
312,365.00 
501,006.00 
384,684.21 
431,493.19 
368,415.00 
336,763.80 


Total 1,636,335)29,306,820.201810,000,000  00 


Aggregate  of  Real 
and  Personal  Es- 
tate as  Equalized 
by  State  Board  of 
Equalization  for 
1881. 

4,000,000  00 

26,250,000  00 

3,000,000  00 

1,500,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

1,500,000  00 

8,500,000  00 

1,250,000  00 

1,500,000  00 

25,000,000  00 

5,000,000  00 

2,600,000  00 

13,500,000  00 

15,000,000  00 

18,000,000  00 

9,000,000  00 

14,000,000  00 

30,000,000  00 

130,000,000  00 

3,000,0.0  00 


THE    REALIZED    WEALTH    OF    THE    STATE. 

Tbe  constitution  of  1850  required  the  Legislature  to 
provide  "  for  an  equalization  by  a  State  Board  in  1851,  and 
every  fifth  year  thereafter,  of  assessments  on  all  taxable 
property  except  that  paying  specific  taxes."  The  state- 
ments made  by  this  board  at  each  successive  meeting  indi- 
cate the  progressive  increase  in  the  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty. The  valuations  it  has  established  during  the  thirty 
years  of  its  existence  have  been  as  follows,  the  figures  rep- 
resenting both  real  and  personal  estate.  An  extra  session 
was  held  in  1853  by  direction  of  the  Legislature,  to  revise 
the  action  of  1851 : 


1851 $  30,976,270 

1853 120,362,474 

1856..... 187,663,009 

1861 172,055,808 


1866 $307,965,842 

1871 630,000,000 

1876 630,000,000 

1881 810,000,000 


The  general  depression  prevailing  throughout  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  between  1873  and  1876  caused  a  large 
depreciatioD  in  the  value  of  many  kinds  of  property,  and 
left  the  valuation  of  1876  the  same  as  that  of  1871.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  the  mining  and  navigation  interests 
have  revived,  pine  lands  have  increased  in  value,  manufac- 
turers have  largely  extended  their  scope,  real  estate  has  en- 
hanced its  prices,  and  business  of  all  kinds  has  attained 
an  unprecedented  prosperity.      The  advance  of  nearly  30 
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per  cent  in  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  that  period 
fairly  represents  a  legitimate  growth. 

While  there  are  still  outstanding  1889,000  of  its  bonds 
bearing  6  and  7  per  cent  interest,  and  not  due  until  1883 
and  1890,  and  $15,149.97  in  bonds  which  are  past  due  and 
now  draw  no  interest,  but  have  not  yet  been  presented  for 
payment  by  their  holders,  the  sinking  fund  of  the  treasury 
contains  the  means  for  the  payment  of  every  dollar  of  this 
indebtedness.  Moreover,  not  only  is  the  State  able  and 
willing  to  meet  and  cancel  all  its  existing  obligations,  but 
it  has  repeatedly  sought  to  purchase  its  bonds  at  a  large 
advance  upon  their  face  value;  these  efforts  have  failed 
only  because  private  owners  have  preferred  to  hold  rather  than 
sell  even  at  a  premium  securities  of  such  undoubted  merit. 
Michigan  only  awaits  the  consent  of  its  creditors  to  extin- 
guish its  entire  State  debt.  For  the  payment  thereof,  both 
principal  and  interest,  ample  provision  has  been  made,  and 
it  has  thus  already  ceased  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  tax-pay- 
ers. 

Its  securities  command  large  premiums  in  the  invest- 
ment markets  of  the  world,  in  London  and  Amsterdam 
(where  a  considerable  amount  is  held  by  capitalists  who  re- 
fuse to  part  with  them),  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. Within  two  years,  the  State  itself  has  unsuccessfully 
offered  for  its  outstanding  bonds  bearing  6  or  7  per  cent 
interest  an  advance  of  from  18  to  20  per  cent  upon  their 
par  value.  No  American  community  possesses  a  better 
financial  reputation.  The  trust  funds  of  the  State  are  not 
a  debt  proper.  They  are  composed  of  the  sums  realized  by 
the  treasury  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  State  as  received,  and  their  amouncs  have 
been  placed  to  the  credit  of  five  different  funds,  whose  in- 
violability is  guaranteed  in  the  constitution,  and  upon  which 
the  State  will,  as  Trustee  of  the  institutions  to  which  the 
grants  were  made,  pay. interest  annually  at  a  fixed  rate  for 
all  time  to  come.  On  September  30,  1881,  the  amounts  to 
the  credit  of  these  funds,  not  including  the  sums  still  due 
from  the  purchasers  of  the  lands,  were  as  follows: 


CHARACTER    OF    CORPORATION. 


NAME  OP  FUND. 


Primary  School  Fund 

Primarj^  School  Fund 

University  Fund 

Agricultural  College  Fund. 
Normal  School  Fund 


Rate  of 
Interest. 


$2,709,512  96 

330,870  47 

480,039  08 

173,418  88 

58,635  45 


For  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon  these 
funds,  the  constitution  of  the  State  makes  ample  provision 
by  declaring  that  all  the  "  specific  State  taxes,  except  those 
received  from  the  mining  companies  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula (an  exception  of  slight  importance),  shall  be  applied 
in  paying  the  interest  upon  the  primary  school,  university, 
and  educational  funds  and  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
State  debt  in  the  order  herein  recited  *  *  "  These 
specific  taxes  are  levied  by  the  State  upon  certain  classes 
of  corporations,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1881  came  froin 
the  following  sources: 


Biver  Improvement  Companies 

Railroads  and  Street  Railway  Companies 

Insurance  Companies 

Plank  Road  Companies 

Express  Companies 

Telegraph  Companies 

Mining  Companies 

Freight,  Sleeping  and  Palace  Car  Companies. 
Musical  Societies 


Total. 


Amount  Paid. 


1,276  77 

622,133  52 

80,094  71 

285  66 

1,628  94 

4,067  70 

39.428  22 

1,169  27 

4  50 


$  750,089  29 


This  sum  was  over  $400,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired in  that  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  trust  funds, 
and  to  provide  for  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonded 
debt.  With  the  constant  natural  increase  in  the  number 
of  corporations  paying  specific  taxes,  and  the  present  extin- 
guishment of  the  State  debt,  the  proportion  of  this  excess 
is  reasonably  certain  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  steady  sale  of  lands 
granted  for  educational  purposes  will  continue  to  add 
to  the  principal  of  the  trust  funds  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Again,  Michigan  is  not  only  free  from  debt  by  virtue  of 
the  facts  (1)  that  its  sinking  fund,  already  realized,  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  every  outstanding  bond,  and  (2)  that  it  has 
made  ample  provision  for  the  payment  with  the  specific 
taxes  of  the  interest  on  all  obligations  not  matured,  and  of 
the  annuities  for  which  it  is  liable  in  the  form  of  interest 
on  the  trust  funds,  but  it  cannot  involve  itself  in  debt  in 
the  future  except  in  case  of  war.  Its  existing  indebtedness 
was  incurred  in  internal  improvements  in  its  early  days, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  expenditures  made  necessary  by 
the  civil  war  of  1861-65.  By  its  present  constitution,  it  is 
absolutely  prohibited  from  again  engaging  in  schemes  of 
internal  improvement  and  from  running  into  debt  in  any 
manner  except  to  obtain  small  temporary  loans  to  meet  de- 
ficits in  revenue  or  to  provide  the  means  for  "  repelling  in- 
vasion, suppressing  insurrection,  or  defending  the  State  in 
time  of  war." 

The  State  itself  raises  money  by  the  specific  taxes  upon 
corporations  and  by  direct  taxes  upon  the  lands,  houses  and 
personal  accumulations  of  its  citizens.  The  specific  taxes, 
which,  as  shown,  now  exceed  $750,000  annually,  are  paid 
directly  into  the  treasury  by  the  corporations  taxed,  and 
are  disposed  of  as  follows:  One-half  of  the  small  amount 
contributed  by  the  mining  companies  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula is  used  for  general  State  expenses,  while  the  other  half 
is  returned  to  the  Lake  Superior  counties  and  applied  by 
them  to  local  purposes.  The  bulk  of  the  specific  taxes  is,  as 
has  been  stated,  first  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  trust 
funds,  and  to  provide  for  the  State  debt,  and  the  remain- 
der is  then  added  to  the  annual  income  of  the  primary 
schools.  The  direct  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  people  at 
large  are  used  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  State 
Government,  including  the  maintenance  of  its  institu- 
tions. The  tax  levy  of  1881  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing items: 
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INSTITUTIONS,    ETC. 


University— Regular  income 

Special  appropriations 

Normal  School— Current  expenses 

Training  School 

Agricultural  College— General  expenses. 

Experiments 

State  Public  School 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 

School  for  the  Blind 

Reform  School— Current  expenses 

Buildings,   etc 

Reform  School  for  Girls 

House  of  Correction 

Eastern  Asylum— Building 

Working  capital 

Michigan    Asylum — Building 

New   Asylum 

Repairing    Capitol 

Fish    Commissioners 

State  Board  of  Health 

Military  purposes 

General  State  expenses 


Total  of  the  Tax  Levy  for  1881 ^ . . .  ^. .  |1, 1^,134 


AmoTint. 

I  40,500 

74,500 

19,500 

25,000 

49,970 

1,000 

41,650 

41,600 

18,500 

35,500 

16,750 

98,550 

3,868 

81,000 

15,000 

52,900 

50,000 

5,000 

8,000 

2,000 

57,272 

404,675 


This  sum  was  apportioned  equally  upon  the  $810,000,- 
000  of  real  and  personal  property  which  form  the  present 
assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  this  State.  The 
current  rate  of  taxation  in  Michigan  for  State  purposes  is 
thus  but  about  14  cents  on  each  $100.  For  thirteen  years 
this  average  has  ranged  from  8  to  18  cents,  and  in  thirty 
years  it  has  not  exceeded  37  cents,  this  upper  limit  having 
been  reached  during  the  civil  war,  when  Michigan  raised  and 
partially  equipped  an  army  of  90,000  men.  The  State  tax 
of  1881  amounted  to  less  than  70  cents  per  inhabitant,  and 
that  average  has  never  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of 
Michigan. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  local  indebtedness  of 
Michigan  have  been  kindly  furnished,  in  advance  of  official 
publication,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Porter,  the  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  on  wealth,  debt  and  taxation. 
Each  item  is  for  the  date  of  September,  1880 : 

Bonded  debt  of  counties $    870.302 

Floating  debt  of  counties 26,398 

Bonded  debt  of  townships 349,848 

Floating  debt  of  townships 279,357 

Bonded  debt  of  cities  and  villages 6,383,401^ 

Floating  debt  of  cities  and  villages 52,899 

Bonded  debt  of  school  districts 1,293,592 

Floating  debt  of  school  districts 96,081 

Total $9,351,878 

How  light  the  burden  of  outstanding  local  debt  resting 
upon  the  tax-payers  of  Michigan  really  is  appears  in  this 
table  in  which  its  rates  per  inhabitant,  and  per  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation,  are  given  and  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
only  three  States  whose  returns  had  become  public  when 
this  edition  was  prepared: 


Michifran 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Kew  Jersey.. 


Population. 


1,636,937 
5,082,871 
3,198,062 
1,131,116 


Total   of 

local 

Indebtedness. 


t      9,351,878 
248,766,119t 
44,654,169 
53,828,248 


Am  )unt  of 
local  debt 
per  citizen. 


I  5  71 
48  93 
13  96 
47  59 


Total  valuation 
of  taxable 
Property. 


S  810,000,000 

2,769,139,133 

1,545,746,600 

518,617,518 


Amount  ot 
local  debt 
per  dollar. 


Cents, 
l.l 

8.9 
2.8 
10.3 


*  Against  this  total  there  were  sinking  funds  amounting  to  $548,734 
jThis  total  does  not  include  the  debt  of  the  school  districts,  which  would  ma- 
terially increase  it. 


Comparisons  with  nearly  all  of  the  States,  especially 
the  older  ones,  would  show  similar  results.  Michigan  is 
more  conservative  in  the  matter  of  running  into  debt  than 
the  great  majority  of  American  communities,  and  among  its 
people  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  adhere,  in  all  ordi- 
nary municipal  transactions,  to  the  wholesome  rule  of  "  pay 
as  you  go." 

The  existing  debt  of  the  counties,  cities,  villages,  towns 
and  school  districts  of  this  State  represents,  almost  without 
exception,  permanent  improvements,  and  is  not  the  product 
of  an  extravagant  business  management.  The  people  have 
its  equivalent  in  substantial  court  houses,  schools,  alms 
houses,  jails,  water  works,  lire  departments  and  systems  of 
sewerage.  Public  works  of  this  character  frequently  in- 
volve large  cost,  which  is  distributed  by  the  issue  of  bonds 
through  a  series  of  years,  in  order  that  the  tax-payer  may 
not  be  overburdened.  This  policy  explains  the  existence 
of  the  local  indebtedness  of  this  State. 

Settlers  or  intending  settlers  in  the  farming  districts  or 
in  the  newel*  counties  of  Michigan  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  assume  any  heavy  burdens  from  this  cause.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  local  debt  belongs  directly  to  the  cities 
and  villages.  Their  share  of  the  county  and  school  district 
indebtedness  is  also  large.  Deductions  on  these  accounts 
bring  the  debt  resting  directly  upon  the  agricultural  com- 
munities down  to  trifling  proportions.  It  is  of  course  not 
possible  to  make  an  accurate  calculation  on  this  basis,  but 
the  following  statement,  which  is  an  approach  to  such  a 
calculation,  will'show  its  force:  The  debt  of  the  cities  and 
villages  must  be  meL  by  their  inhabitants  exclusively,  the 
debts  of  the  counties,  towns  and  school  districts  rest  more 
equally,  although  not  with  absolute  equality,  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  people;  they  amount  to  but  $2,915,578, 
or  $1.78  per  inhabitant. 

The  following  pages  show  that  the  people  of  Michigan 
have  fully  provided  for  their  State  debt,  and  that  the  total 
of  their  local  jmblic  indebtedness  of  all  kinds  amounts  to 
but  one  and  one- tenth  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  valuation 
of  their  taxable  wealth. 

The  latest  statistics  obtainable  concerning  the  local 
taxes  of  Michigan  are  for  those  assessed  in  1879,  and  col- 
lected in  that  year  and  in  1880.  They  are  given  in  this 
table,  as  furnished  in  advance  of  official  publication  by 
Special  Agent  Porter,  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau : 

County  tax $1,806,064 

City,  village  and  township  taxes 3,134,574 

School  district  tax 2,007,709 

Total 16,948,347 

This  table  does  not  include  the  paving,  sidewalk 
and  private  sewer  taxes  of  the  cities  and  villages,  or  the 
ditch  taxes  of  counties  and  towns,  or  the  taxes  levied  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  streets  and  roads,  for  the 
reason  that  all  such  taxes  are  met  by  special  assessments 
upon  the  adjoining  property  which  is  benefited  by  these 
improvements;  they  do  not  appear  in  the  general  tax  rolls, 
and  do  not  form  part  of  the  public  burden. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  current  rate  of  local  taxation 
for  all  purposes  in  Michigan  is  less  than  nine-tenths  of  a 
cent  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State.  In  the  rural  townships,  whose  tax 
for  their  own  purposes  is  small,  and  which  bear  only  their 
share  of  the  county  and  school  taxation,  and  escape  the  rel- 
atively large  city  and  village  tax  entirely,  the  rate  is  much 
smaller.  It  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  musl)  aver- 
age less  than  half   a  cent  on  the  dollar. 

The  cities  and  incorporated  villages  of  the  State  collect 
their  purely  local  taxes  at  different  times,  but  all  other 
taxes,  whether  State,  county,  township  or  school  district, 
uniformly  fall  due  in  the  month  of  December  of  each  year, 
and  are  all  payable  at  one  time  and  place.  This  provision 
of  law  especially  consults  the  convenience  of  the  farming 
community,  who  at  that  time  have  usually  received  the 
money  for  the  crops  of  the  preceding  season,  are  not  busy, 
and  can  thus  meet  their  obligations  as  citizens^with  the 
minimum  of  personal  trouble. 

The  aggregate  of  the  taxes  assessed  in  Michigan  in 
1879— obtained  by  adding  the  State  tax  ($1,153,096)  to  the 
total  of  local  taxation  as  already  given — was  $8, 101,443,  or 
one  cent  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  1881. 
Of  this  amount  there  were  raised  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  educational  institutions  the  following  sums: 

School  district  taxes $2,007,709 

One  mill  school  tax  collected  in  the  townships      379,758 
State  appropriations  for  educational  purposes      310,388 


Total $2,697,855 

It  thus  appears  that  Michigan  devotes  one-third  of  all 
its  taxes,  State  and  local,  to  educational  purposes.  The 
State  tax  levy  of  1879  contained  more  than  t^n  times  as 
much  for  education  as  for  prisons.  The  proportion  of  the 
township  taxes  which  is  disbursed  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  or  the  State  educational  institutions  is  above  the 
general  average  of  one -third,  and  must  as  a  rule  amount  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  sum  collected.  Of  all  the 
public  burdens,  those  which,  when  wisely  applied,  contrib- 
ute to  the  diffusion  of  popular  intelligence,  are  the  most 
easily  borne  by  thinking  tax-payers. 

LIBERAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE    EXEMPTION    LAWS. 

All  direct  State  taxes  and  all  local  taxes  are  collected 
under  uniform  laws  from  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  Taxes  are  not  levied  upon  United 
States  or  State  property,  upon  the  property  of  municipal 
corporations  used  for  corporate  purposes,  upon  burial  places, 
upon  church  property  set  apart  for  religious  uses,  or  upon 
the  personalty  of  charitable,  benevolent,  library  and  scien- 
tific associations,  or  the  real  estate  actually  occupied  by 
them. 

The  State  also  exempts  from  any  kind  of  taxation  these 
articles: 

Library  or  school  books  of  the  value  of  1 150;  the  per- 
sonal wearing  apparel  of  every  individual,  and  all  family 
pictures.     Furniture    and  utensils   in  use  in  any   dwell- 


ing house,  of  the  value  of  $200;  musical  instruments  not 
exceeding  in  value  $150,  and  other  personal  property  owned 
and  used  by  any  householder  in  connection  with  his  house 
or  business,  of  the  value  of  $200. 

The  personal  and  real  property  of  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  poverty  may  (in  the  opinion  of  the  asses- 
sing officer)  be  unable  to  contribute  toward  the  public 
charges. 

Not  only  is  Michigan  a  State  of  low  taxes,  but  its  tax- 
ing policy  is  alike  equitable  in  character,  liberal  in  its 
treatment  of  institutions  which  aim  at  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  benevolent  in  its  dealings 
with  the  unfortunate. 

The  present  condition  of  what  may  be  called  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  Michigan  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  wise  laws 
and  honest  administration  can  make  it.  At  the  close  of 
both  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1881,  the  books  of  the  State 
treasury  showed  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  every  fund,  a 
result  due  to  the  prompt  payment  of  light  taxes  by  a  pros- 
perous people. 

The  numerous  State  institutions  are  thriving.  The 
State  government  is  upright  and  economical.  High 
salaries  and  extravagant  expenditures  do  not  exist,  and 
the  business  of  Michigan  is,  as  a  rule,  managed  with 
the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  prudent  individual  guards 
his  private  interests.  The  fact  should  be  again  emphasized 
that  these  results — an  extinguished  debt,  an  unsm'passed 
credit  and  a  full  treasury — ^have  been  secured  without 
abandoning  the  policy  of  liberal  dealing  with  State  insti- 
tutions, and  without  levying  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people. 

POPULATION. 

In  the  histories  of  the  counties,  special  references  are 
made  to  the  population  of  each  division  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. For  the  purposes  of  this  general  history,  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  given: 


COUNTIES. 

Total. 

MalevS. 

1036 

2908 
4172 

Females    Native. 

Foreign 

White. 

Colored. 

Baraara 

1804 
5243 
6812 

768      1238 
2335      2149 
2640    1  3705 

566 
3094 
3107 

1268 
4451 
6644 

536 

ChiDDewa 

792 

Delta 

168 

Houghton 

22473 

12353 

10120    11478 

10995 

22412 

61 

Isle  Royale 

55 

31 

24         34 

21 

55 

Keweenaw 

4270 

2396 

1874      2304 

1966 

4266 

4 

Mackinac 

2902 

1693 

1209      2254 

648 

2635 

267 

Marquette 

25393 

14759 

10634    11868 

13525 

25239 

154 

Menominee 

11988 

8005 

3983 

5650 

6338 

11865 

123 

Ontonagon 

2565 

1336 

1229 

1759 

806 

2479 

86 

Schoolcraft 

1575 

1097 

478  ' 

900 

675 
41741 

1438 

83752 

137 

Total 

85080 

149786 

35294 

43339 

2328 

The  figures  include,  in  Baraga  County,  528  Indians  and 
half-breeds;  in  Chippewa  County,  848  Indians  and  half- 
breeds;  in  Delta  County,  155  Indians  and  half-breeds;  in 
Houghton  County,  24  Indians  and^  half -breeds;  in  Macki- 
nac County,  254  Indians;  in  Marquette  County,  88  Indians; 
in  Menominee  County,  119  Indians  and  half-breeds;  in 
Ontonagon  County,  74  Indians  and  half  breeds;  in  School- 
craft County,  134  Indians  and  half-breeds. 
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The  population  of  the  unincorporated  places  in  the  Up- 
per Peninsula,  as  given  in  the  census  returns  of  1880,  is  as 
follows: 

Delta  County — Bark  Kiver,  122;  Escanaba,  371;  Bark- 
ville,  249;  Brampton,  94;  Ford  River,  443;  Maple  Eidge, 
123;  Maple  Ridge,  32;  Perkias,  201. 

Chippewa  Coanty-Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  115. 

Marquette     County. —  Chocolay,     126  ;     Michigamme, 

1,067. 

Menominee      County  —  Spalding,     232  ;     Stephenson, 

180. 

Houghton  County— Schoolcraft,  2,610;  Newton,  282; 
Portage,  35. 

Schoolcraft  County — Munissing,  135. 

The  census  returns  regarding  unincorporated  places  are 
by  no  means  complete.  However,  with  the  statistical  in- 
formation given  in  the  local  sketches,  the  population  of 
each  county,  township  and  settlement,  in  1880,  can  be  as- 
certained. 

No  organized  effort  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  pro- 
mote general  immigration.  Whatever  means  have  been 
employed  to  invite  population  from  abroad  have  been  iso- 
lated and  fragmentary.  The  growth  of  the  State  has  been 
entirely  natural  and  unstimulated.  The  result  has  been  to 
make  its  people  peculiarly  homogeneous  in  character.  New 
elements  have  been  assimilated  with  Taarked  success  and 
rapidity.  The  natural  resources  and  attractions  of  the 
State,  however,  have  continued  to  draw  people  hitherward 
from  other  States  and  from  Europe,  until  the  population 
of  forty-four  years  ago  has  increased  nearly  tenfold.  The 
Territory,  which  entered  the  Union  in  1837,  with  174,467 
inhabitants  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  sent  to  its  defense 
less  than  thirty  years  later  more  than  90,000  soldiers. 
The  State  which  stood  twenty-third  in  rank  in  1840  had 
advanced  to  the  ninth  in  1880.  A  table,  based  upon  the 
returns  of  the  United  States  census  in  each  succeeding  dec- 
ade, tells  the  whole  story.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  Michigan  at  each  federal  enumeration  since 
the  admission  of  the  State,  in  1837,  with  the  progressive  in- 
crease and  rank: 


CENSUS    YEAE. 


1837 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 


Population. 


174467 
212267 
397654 
749113 
1184059 
1636937 


37800 
185387 
351459 
434946 

452878 


23 
20 
16 
13 
9 


Of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  Michigan  at  the 
enumeration  of  1880,  there  were  of  native  birth  1,248,429, 
and  of  foreign  bipth  388,508.  The  compilation  of  the  re- 
turns of  that  census  have  not  yet  progressed  far  enough  to 
exhibit  their  nativity  of  detail,  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
information  the  result  of  the  preceding  decennial  inquiries 
may  properly  be  reproduced.  Of  a  total  population  of 
1,184,059,  in  1870,  there  were  of  native  birth  916,049,  and 
of  foreign  birth,  268,010.  The  nativities  represented  were 
as  follows: 

BOKN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Michigan 507268 

New  York 231509 

Connecticut 7412 

Maine 3932 

Massachusetts 10839 

New  Hampshire 3633 

Rhode  Island 1137 

Vermont 14445 

Total  native 


New  Jersey 8033 

Pennsylvania 28507 

Ohio 62207 

Indiana 12140 

Illinois 6055 

Wisconsin 5986 

Other  States 12946 


916049 


BORN  IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 


British  America 89590 

England 35051 

Scotland 8552 

Ireland 42013 

Wales 558 

Holland 12559 

Belgium 832 

Switzerland 2116 


Germany 64143 

Austria 795 

France 3121 

Sweden 2406 

Norway 1516 

Denmark 1354 

Poland 947 

Elsewhere 2457 


Total  foreign  268010 

The  population  of  Michigan  in  1880  was  made  up  of  27 
Chinese,  one  Japanese,  7,249  Indians,  not  tribally  related; 
1,248,429  native  born,  and  388,508  foreign  born  citizens; 
1,614,560  whites,  and  15,100  colored;  862,355  males,  and 
774,582  females,  giving  a  total  population  of  1,636,937,  or 
one-seventh  of  the  number  of  persons  which  the  State  is 
capable  of  supporting. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MINERAL    LAND    TITLES. 

THE  Government  for  several  years  ^rior  to  January  26, 
1847,  granted  leases  of  unsold  mineral  lands  i  n  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  which  invited  exploration  and  expenditure  of 
labor  and  capital.  About  1846,  the  President  declared 
such  leases  to  be  without  ' '  authority  of  law,"  thus  leaving 
the  lessees  without  protection  for  their  expenditures  and 
discoveries.  The  State  Legislature,  prior  to  1847,  also  de- 
clared "  that  all  leases  of  any  of  the  lands  aforesaid  within 
the  State,  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  contrary 
to  the  interests  and  policy  of  this  State,"  whereupon  the 
Legislature,  by  a  joint  resolution,  approved  January  26, 
1847,  called  upon  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the 
mineral  lands  claimed  by  the  United  States  within  the 
State,  "on  such  terms  as  shall  comport  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  all  persons,  who,  trusting  in  the  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, devoted  their  labor  and  capital  in  exploring  the 
country  and  developing  its  mineral  wealth. 

UNITED    STATES    SURVEY    OF    THE    UPPER    PENINSULA. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1840,  William  R.  Burt  received 
a  contract  and  instructions  from  the  Surveyor  General's 
office,  at  Cincinnati,  to  commence  the  surveys  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  Its  geological  survey  was  in  progress  under 
Dr.  Douglass  Houghton,  but  the  linear  surveys  had  not  yet 
reached  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula, and  were  only  extended  so  far  as  the  third  correction 
line.  The  instructions  go  on  to  say,  "  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  you  to  carry  up  one  of  the  range  lines  in  the 
Southern  Peninsula  from  the  third  correction  line  to  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  from  thence  across  the  Strait  by 
trigometrical  process  in  the  most  accurate  manner.  On 
getting  a  line  across  the  Strait,  you  will  pursue  such  order 
in  the  survey  as  in  your  judgment  will  best  secare  a  correct 
execution  of  the  work  in  the  manner  now  practiced  in  the 
survey  of  township  lines. "  The  instructions  go  on  and  give 
directions  as  to  the  private  land  claims  at  Point  St.  Ignace, 
which  had  previously  been  surveyed,  and  in  reference  to  the 
location  of  islands  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  and 
the  St.  Mary's  River,  with  particular  directions  in  relation 
to  Sugar  Island,  ifc  not  having  been  determined  as  yet  to 
which  nationality  it  belonged.  The  district  to  be  purveyed 
by  these  instructions  embraced  the  entire  eastern  portion 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  comprised  the  survey  of 
the  interior  township  lines  as  far  west  as  Range  10,  as  well  as 
that  portion  extending  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  line,  in- 
cluding the  islands,    some  of  which  were  of  large  size. 


This  work  at  that  time  was  a  great  undertaking.  The  face 
of  the  country  was  swampy  and  difficult  to  penetrate,  being 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees  and  underbrush  which 
presented  many  obstacles  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
On  this  contract,  Mr.  Burt  was  aided  by  his  sons,  who, 
like  himself,  were  accomplished  surveyors  and  engineers. 
Unlike  many  other  Government  contracts,  this  failed  very 
far  to  enrich  the  contractor,  the  compensation  being  alto- 
gether inadequate.  During  the  ensuing  winter,  he  visited 
Washington,  and,  upon  invitation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  gave  his  views  upon  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  public  land  surveys  in  an  exhaustive 
paper,  which  was  laid  before  the  department.  In  this  pa- 
per, he  insisted  upon. better  pay  and  better  work  in  the 
field,  knowing  full  well  that  no  branch  of  the  public  service 
called  for  so  much  work  for  so  little  pay.  His  suggestions 
were  acted  upon  and  the  compensation  per  mile  increased, 
but  not  as  much  as  it  should  have  been.  The  land  surveys 
were  continued  westward  as  fast  as  the  Indian  title  could  be 
extinguished,  which  was  finally  accomplished  in  1842. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Otchipwe  Indians,  by  Robert  Stewart,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  By  this 
treaty,  all  the  country  east  of  Fond  du  Lac,  including  the 
islands  of  Lake  Superior  not  previously  acquired,  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  Immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  applications  were  made  for  permits  to 
explore  and  dig  for  copper  ore  within  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory thus  acquired. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  SOLAR  COMPASS. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  survey,  during 
the  year  1845,  the  surveys  had  reached  the  head- waters  of 
the  Tah-qua  me-non  aad  Manistique  Rivers,  where  Mr. 
Burt  discovered  and  reported  upon  the  immense  iron  ore 
beds  in  that  region.  Early  in  the  season  of  1844,  he  se- 
cured, in  connection  with  Dr.  Hoffghton,  State  Geologist, 
a  large  contract  of  surveys,  which  was  thought  to  embrace 
the  so-called  mineral  region.  In  view  of  this,  he  had,  with 
the  Doctor,  devised  a  plan  o£  uniting  the^geological  with 
the  linear  surveys,  a  method  at  once  so  simple  and  practi- 
cal, that  Judge  Campbell,  in  his  history,  says:  "  That  the 
stupidity  that  failed  to  appreciate  it  is  marvelous."  In 
brief,  the  idea  was  for  the  surveyor  to  note  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose  all  topography  and  rock  formations,  to 
collect  and  carefully  label  specimens  of  minerals,  of  quartz 
veins,  and  of  all  rock  found  in  place,  their  dip  thickness, 
together  with  all  items  of  interest,  and  also  to  place  on 
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record  their  exact  position  as  found  on  the  surveyed  line, 
etc.  This  method  of  work  was  permitted  for  one  or  two 
seasons,  but  was  adandoned  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Houghton.  It  is  presumed  that  its  accuracy  and  economy 
were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  as  that 
would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  practice  and  views  of 
the  learned  professors  of  those  sciences.  On  that  district, 
and  in  that  year,  were  found  the  great  iron  ore  deposits  of 
Marquette  County.  On  the  20fch  day  of  August,  the  sur- 
veyors were  at  work  on  the  southern  border  of  that  region. 
and  it  was  already  apparent  that  the  solar  compass  was  in- 
dispensable in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  surveys 
were  progressing  northward,  and,  on  September  19,  1844? 
William  A.  Burt  is  said  to  have  discovered  iron  ore  and  to 
have  taken  from  a  mass  of  ore  in  place  the  first  specimen 
ever  so  found  by  any  white  man  in  Northern  Michigan.  The 
locality  is  now  known  as  the  Jackson  iron  mine,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  properties  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  A  few 
years  since,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  others,  land 
explorers  and  mineral  searchers,  had  found  iron  ore  in 
place  ere  this  time,  but  it  has  been  and  can  be  most  con- 
clusively shown  that  this  pretention  has  no  foundation  in 
fact  whatever,  and  it  is  now  fully  conceded  that  to  Mr. 
Burt  and  to  his  surveying  alone  belongs  the  great  honor  of 
this  important  discovery.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
just  how  the  discovery  took  place. 

The  party  at  work  in  that  locality  numbered  eight  per- 
sons, William  Ives  being  assistant  surveyor  and  compass- 
man.  On  that  day,  however,  he  had  met  with  an  accident 
and  was  lame,  quite  unable  to  travel,  and  had  remained  at 
the  camp,  three  miles  east  of  Teal  Lake.  Harvey  Mellen, 
of  Eomeo,  had  taken  his  place,  and  was  engaged  in  running 
or  sighting  the  line.  The  compass  needle  had  become  en- 
tirely useless,  and  in  lieu  of  pointing  north  and  south  it 
frequently  pointed  east  and  west,  and  sometimes  the  north 
^nd  of  the  needle  would  be  nearly  south.  This  was  won- 
derful and  the  excitement  among  the  party  was  very  great. 
Ail  watched  the  compass  closely.  The  eludge  often  re- 
marked that  this  region  could  not  be  surveyed  without  the 
solar  compass.  At  length,  the  compassman  called  out  for 
all  hands  to  come  and  see  a  variation  that  beat  them  all, 
and  to  their  astonishment  the  north  end  of  their  magnetic 
needle  was  pointing  nearly  south.  Burt  called  for  all 
hands  to  look  around  and  see  what  they  could  find.  Some 
of  the  party  went  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  and 
very  soon  all  returned  bringing  specimens  of  iron  ore, 
mostly  taken  from  the  outcrop. 

The  cause  of  the  great  alterations  of  the  compass  needle 
was  now  known,  and  it  became  the  theme  of  much  comment 
and  study.  Soon  after  this  discovery,  the  sun  became  ob- 
scured by  clouds  and  no  progress  could  be  made  on  the  sur- 
vey; toward  nightfall  a  rain  storm  set  in,  which  continued 
for  thirty  hours,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
loaded  down  the  evergreens  and  bushes,  rendering  the  trav- 
eling terrible  to  the  last  degree.  Moreover,  the  party  were 
out  of  provisions,  and,  although  they  had  an  abundance  at  the 


town  corner,  a  few  miles  distant,  yet  on  account  of  the 
aberration  of  the  needle  no  surveyor  could  safely  attempt  to 
reach  them.  In  this  dilemma,  they  set  stakes  and  attempted 
to  range  the  line  toward  their  supplies;  they  could  make 
but  slight  progress,  however,  on  account  of  the  rain  and 
snow.  Mr.  Ives  came  up  with  the  party  on  the  21st,  walk- 
ing with  the  aid  of  crutches  and  suffering  greatly  from  his 
lameness  caused  by  a  thorn  in  the  knee.  For  HYe  days,  the 
party  subsisted  on  the  supplies  deemed  necessary  for  but  a 
little  more  than  a  day.  Owing  to  the  storm  and  the  unex- 
pected disturbance  of  the  needle  they  were  in  a  sorry  plight 
and  must  have  suffered  much  more  were  it  not  for  the  op- 
portune discovery  of  three  porcupines,  which  they  soon  dis- 
patched and  which  made  very  good  eating.  In  a  letter, 
Ives  says  that  he  well  remembers  the  soup  that  they  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  for  their  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  the  moldy  scrapings  oE  the  flour-bag,  with  a 
piece  of  porcupine  and  a  few  dried  apples,  and  for  dinner 
they  had  a  porcupine  divided  amongst  them,  which  they 
roasted  on  sticks  before  the  fire,  and  for  supper  porcupine 
soup. 

In  1845,  Burt  was  continued  on  the  surveys  westward, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Houghton,  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  the  Doctor  was  drowned,  October  13,  off  the  coast  of 
Keweenaw  Point.  A  great  light  in  the  scientific  world 
was  extinguished,  and  Michigan  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss.  Many  valuable  papers,  field  notes,  maps  and  speci- 
mens were  lost  with  him,  never  to  be  recovered.  Judge 
Burt  and  others  were  calle^i  upon  to  complete,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  reports,  thus  so  sadly  lost.  This  work  he  un 
dertook  and  made  a  very  satisfactory  report.  This  was  so 
full  and  complete  that  public  attention  was  at  once  called 
to  that  portion  of  the  State,  which  is  at  this  time  for  its 
extent  the  most  valuable  mineral  region  on  the  globe. 

In  1846,  Burt's  survey  included  a  large  district  situated 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  correction  lines  and  in  part 
bordering  on  the  boundary  line  next  to  Wisconsin  and  ex- 
tending eighty-four  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
He  also  made  the  survey  of  the  State  boundary  line.  On 
this  district  of  surveys,  he  made  a  very  careful  geological 
report  and .  catalogued  an  immense  number  of  specimens 
showing  the  rock  and  mineral  formations  at  every  point 
where  seen  on  the  lines  by  chains  and  links,  also  numbered 
and  described  minutely  the  existence  of  fourteen  beds  of 
iron  ore,  which  he  discovered  that  season,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  he  had  probably  seen  about  one -seventh  of 
the  ore  beds.  This  prediction  subsequent  discoveries  have 
most  fully  confirmed.  The  botany  of  the  country  was  not 
neglected;  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  its  flora  were 
collected  and  preserved;  these  were  referred  to  Dr.  Dennis 
Cooley,  of  Macomb  County,  for  classification,  whose  well- 
known  reputation  as  an  enthusiast  in  the  science  of  botany 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  correct  report.  Several 
specimens  of  plants  were  named  hitherto  unknown,  and 
much  information  was  given  of  a  valuable  character. 
These  several  reports  were  published  by  the  General  Go  v- 
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eminent,  and  were  included  with  the  geological  report  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  and  of  Foster  and  Whithey,  in  1849. 

The  Solar  Compass. — This  instrument  must  always  be 
considered  the  child  of  necessity.  The  survey  of  Michigan, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  D'pper  Peninsula,  pointed  out 
distinctly  that  an  instrument  adapted  for  work  in  the  iron 
region  was  yet  wanting,  and  to  supply  this  want  one  of 
Michigan's  old  surveyors  was  able. 

While  Mr.  Burt  may  be  very  justly  regarded  as  a  scien- 
tific inventor  and  of  a  decidedly  practical  mind,  yet  he  was 
very  far  from  claiming  success  in  all  of  his  efforts  at  in- 
vention. He  had  designed  and  constructed  a  surveying 
instrument  quite  different  from  anything  *of  the  kind  ever 
seen  before.  The  idea  came  to  him  while  prosecuting  the 
surveys  in  Michigan.  He  was  in  a  region  of  county  where 
the  aberrations  of  the  needle  were  considerable,  so  much  so 
as  to  affect  the  work.  Repeated  observations  on  Polaris 
showed  great  changes  in  the  deflection  of  the  compass 
needle.  His  lines  closed  badly,  he  corrected  them,  scolded 
and  blamed  the  chainmen  for  carelessness,  remeasured  his 
lines  and  found  no  error.  He  studied  and  made  observa- 
tions on  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  still  kept  at  work  and 
continued  to  correct  his  lines,  Repeated  trials  restored 
confidence  in  the  chainmen.  He  was  now  becoming  con- 
vinced that  no  satisfactory  survey  could  be  made  with  his 
present  instrument. 

The  idea  was  fast  becoming  a  conviction  in  his  mind 
that  the  magnetic  needle  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  in 
the  public  land  surveys,  and  he  believed  he  could  invent  a 
better  one.  His  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  now  of  prac- 
tical use.  Why  not  consider  the  sun  with  reference  to  the 
earth  a  stationary  point  in  the  heavens  ?  Then  provide  for 
the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  sun's  declination  or  po- 
sition at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  there  must  ensue  a 
meridian — a  true  north  and» south  line.  The  idea  was 
worked  out  and  the  solar  compass  was  the  result.  Its  me- 
chanical construction,  however,  was  not  so  easy  a  task. 
Proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  shop  of  William  J. 
Young,  mathematical  instrument  maker  of  that  city,  he 
found  the  necessary  material  and  aid  to  construct  the  first 
instrument,  which  was  brought  into  shape  after  many 
weeks  of  assiduous  labor — an  instrument  destined  there- 
after to  be  used  all  over  the  world  wherever  the  aberrations 
of  the  needle  are  a  source  of  annoyance.  Subsequently,  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  construction  of  some  of  its  parts, 
but  it  remains  to-day  substantially  as  when  it  was  first  put 
together  and  received  on  its  silver  plate  the  sun's  image 
through  its  lenses.  The  completed  instrument  was  submit- 
ted to  a  scientific  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  who 
awarded  the  inventor  a  premium  of  $20  and  a  Scot's  Legacy 
medal,  and  in  their  report  speak  in  flattering  terms  of  the 
capacity  and  adaptation  of  the  instrument.  At  first  the  in- 
ventor expected  that  its  main  use  would  consist  in  the  facility 
with  which  he  could  obtain  the  true  meridian  and  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  to  be 
carried  along  the  line  and  used  as  often  as  occasion  required 


and  the  sun  shone.  It  was  not  supposed  that  it  could  be 
used  to  actually  run  lines,  especially  in  a  timbered  country 
on  account  of  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the  trees,  as  it 
was  thought  much  cutting  and  clearing  away  of  obstructions 
would  be  necessary.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  any  invention  are  at  first  apparent.  To  this  rule 
the  solar  compass  was  no  exception,  and  so  for  some  years 
the  instrument  performed  its  mission  in  giving  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  the  time  of  day  and  the  variations  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  whenever  it  was  called  upon  and  the  sun 
shone.  At  length,  some  years  later,  and  as  the  surveys 
neared  the  mineral  region  of  Northern  Michigan,  a  most 
fortunate  accident  happened.  The  Judge  was  making  ob- 
servations as  usual.  Harvey  Mellen,  of  Macomb  County, 
was  sighting  the  township  line,  when,  by  some  mishap — 
probably  by  endeavoring  to  reach  his  object  by  making  too 
few  steps — he  pitched  headlong  over  some  down  timber, 
and,  falling  against  a  tree,  doubled  the  compass  into  a 
shapeless  mass,  beyond  hope  of  repair.  The  fall  was  a  bad 
one  for  Mellen,  but  a  good  one  for  the  solar  compass.  The 
compassman  soon  recoverel,  but  the  instrument  never. 
Attempt  was  made  to  straighten  out  the  sight  vanes,  but 
failed,  and  necessity  now  required  the  use  of  the  new  in- 
strument. It  was  found  in  a  very  short  time  that  lines 
could  be  run  much  more  expeditiously  and  far  more  accu- 
rately than  with  the  old  compass. 

UNITED    STATES,   STATE  AND    OTHER     LANDS. 

There  are  about  300,000  acres  of  lands  yet  belonging 
to  the  United  States  in  the  Lower  Peninsula.  Except 
in  a  few  counties,  these  are  generally  in  small  tracts,  among 
which  are  occasional  eighty  or  forty- acre  lots  of  a  desirable 
character,  some  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  valuable  State  or 
railroad  lands.  The  greater  portion,  embracing  a  consid- 
erable diversity  of  soil,  lies  in  the  northeastern  counties 
bordering  upon  or  near  Lake  Huron,  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  amount  being  situated  in  Presque  Isle,  Montmorency, 
Oscoda  and  Iosco.  In  the  Upper  Peninsula,  there  are  1,400,  - 
000  acres  lying  in  greater  or  less  proportions  in  every 
county.  Locations  of  Government  land  in  that  region  here- 
tofore have  been  mainly  for  mining  and  lumber,  but  increase 
of  railroad  communication  is  rapidly  drawing  attention  to 
its  agricultural  character. 

Title  to  the  Government  lands  may  be  acquired  either 
by  settlement  under  the  homestead  law  or  by  purchase. 
Under  the  former  process,  any  person  who  is  a  citizen,  or 
has  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  may  ob- 
tain a  homestead  of  160  acres  (or  less)  of  contiguous  lands, 
by  filing  an  application  describing  the  land  he  has  selected, 
and  an  affidavit  asserting  his  purpose  to  be  actual  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  The  fees  required  to  be  paid  when 
this  entry  is  made  are  $14  for  160  acres;  $7  for  eighty 
acres,  and  $6  for  forty  acres.  After  a  residence  of  ^Ye 
years  and  reasonable  improvements  upon  the  land,  and  be- 
fore seven  years  have  expired,  he  must  prove  such  residence 
and  improvement  to  the  satisfaction  of   the  District   Land 
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Office,  paying  a  further  fee  of  $4  on  locations  of  160  acres, 
$2  for  eighty  acres,  and  |1  for  forty.  He  will  then  receive 
a  certificate  showing  his  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  without  further  payments  the  land  will  be 
his  own  in  fee,  and  the  Government  will  issue  its  patent 
to  that  effect. 

All  the  G-overnment  lands  in  market  in  this  State  are 
now  offered  to  purchasers  in  sections  or  fractions  of 
sections  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Any  person  may 
become  the  owner  of  such  lands  by  making  application  at 
the  District  Land  Offices,  describing  the  tracts  desired  and 
paying  therefor  at  this  rate. 

A  Government  office  for  the  sale  of  United  States  lands 
is  established  in  each  land  district,  of  which  there  are  four 
in  Michigan.  The  officers  in  charge  are  designated  respect- 
ively a  Eegister  and  a  Receiver.  The  limits  of  each  dis- 
trict are  closely  defined,  and  the  officers  in  one  have  no  re- 
lations to  the  territory  of  another. 

The  Detroit  District  covers  the  eastern  and  earliest  set- 
tled portions  of  the  State,  in  which  the  Government  lands 
were  long  since  disposed  of,  together  with  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Huron  Peninsula,  Alpena,  Montmorency,  Presque 
Isle  and  parts  of  Otsego  and  Cheboygan  Counties.  The 
office  is  located  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  and,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1881,  it  had  on  sale  about  96,000  acres  of  land, 
situated  in  the  following  counties : 


Cheboygan 8,673  acres 

Otsego 3,874  acres 

Alpena. 6,060  acres 


Presque  Isle 31,563  acres 

Montmorency 45,907  acres 


The  Saginaw  District  embraces  the  territory  lying  in 
the  Lower  Peninsula  east  of  the  meridian  line  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Detroit  District,  with  parts  of  Gratiot,  Mid- 
land, Gladwin,  Koscommon  and  Crawford.  The  office  is 
at  East  Saginaw.  The  lands  remaining  unsold  in  October 
amounted  to  about  127,000  acres,  and  were  situated  as  fol- 
lows: 


Alcona 9,360  acres 

Crawford 16,260  acres 

Iosco 28,000  acres 


Ogemaw 1,560  acres 

Oscoda 67, 150  acres 

Roscommon 4,940  acres 


The  Reed  City  District  includes  all  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula not  covered  by  the  Detroit  and  Saginaw  Districts,  di- 
viding Cheboygan  and  Otsego  with  the  former,  and  Craw 
ford  and  Boscommon  with  the  latter.  It  has  its  office  at 
Reed  City,  in  Osceola  County,  and  holds  about  78,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  counties  named  bcdow: 


Antrim 571  acres 

Benzie 3,750  acres 

Charlevoix 154  acres 

Cheboygan 2,075  acres 

Clare : .  .2,075  acres 

Crawford 6,197  acres 

Emmet 2,344  acres 

Grand  Traverse 1.893  acres 

Gratiot 120  acres 

Isabella 40  acres 

Kalkaska 4,100  acres 

Lake 3,120  acres 

Leelanaw 2,935  acres 


Manistee 14,888  acres 

Manitou 15,393  acres 

Mason 4,767  acres 

Missaukee 2,833  acres 

Montcalm 40  acres 

Muskegon 1,166  acres 

Newaygo 888  acres 

Oceana 1,111  acres 

Osceola 160  acres 

Ottawa 80  acres 

Otsego 200  acres 

Roscommon 6,513  acres 

Wexford 1,006  acres 


The  Marquette  District  covers  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
The  office  is  at  Marquette,  and  nearly  five- sixths  of  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  Government  which 


lie  in  the  State  of  Michigan  are  at  its  disposal,  and  num 
bered  in  October,    1881,  about   1,400,000   acres.       These 
lands  were  distributed  among  the  following  counties: 


Baraga 62,000  acres 

Chippewa 292,600  acres 

Delta 135,340  acres 

Houghton 59,000  acres 

Isle  Royal 14,640  acres 

Keweenaw 4,000  acres 


Mackinac 78,000  acres 

Marquette 223,600  acres 

Menominee 45,800  acres 

Ontonagon 363,000  acres 

Schoolcraft 137,500  acres 


Two  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  sold  since  this 
report  was  issued,  principally  in  Ontonagon,  Schoolcraft 
and  Mackinac  Counties. 

Michigan  State  Lands  — The  lands  offered  for  sale  by 
the  State  are  of  three  classes,  and  are  known  respectively 
as  swamp  lands,  school  lands  and  college  lands. 

The  Swamp  Lands  came  into  possession  of  the  State  un- 
der a  general  law  oi  Congress,  passed  in  1850,  which  ceded 
to  each  State  "  the  swamps  and  overflowed  lands  "  remain- 
ing unsold  therein,  and  known  and  described  as  such  on  the 
public  surveys,  for  purposes  of  drainage  and  reclamation. 
Und«r  this  act,  Michigan  received  5,891,598  acres.  It  has 
been  found  on  actual  examination  that  many  of  these  lands 
are  not  swamp,  but  are  composed  of  some  of  the  best  soils 
known  in  Michigan,  bear  some  of  the  finest  timber,  are 
level  or  rolling  in  character,  and  are  easily  converted  into 
rich  and  productive  farms.  The  presence  of  overflowed  or 
swampy  ground  on  some  portions  of  a  section  undoubtedly 
caused  many  such  tracts  to  be  characterized  as  wet  lands  in 
the  surveyor's  notes,  while  most  of  their  legal  subdivisions 
were  not  only  dry,  but  were  particularly  valuable  for  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  It  is  known  that  some  of  them  have 
proved  to  be  among  the  best  farming  and  timbered  lands 
in  the  State.  Liberal  use  has  been  made  of  these  lands  in 
opening  up  large  sections  of  country  by  the  construction  of 
wagon  roads,  paid  for  in  special  grants,  and  directly  sub- 
sidiary to  the  purposes  of  the^original  cession  by  the  drain- 
age which  resulted  not  only  from  the  building  of  the  roads 
but  from  the  consequent  settlement  and  cultivation. 

These  so-called  swamp  lands  are  offered  generally  for 
$1.25  per  acre.  In  a  few  townships  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  they  are  held  at  $2  per  acre.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  or  less  lying  in  one  body  can  be  bought  on 
payment  of  a  quarter  of  the  price  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
by  any  person  who  will  make  affidavit  that  he  will  settle  on 
the  land  within  one  year,  and  that  it  is  not  valuable  mainly 
for  the  pine,  cedar  or  hemlock  timber  growing  thereon. 
Ten  years'  time,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent  annually,  is 
allowed  on  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money. 

These  lands  are  also  subject  to  homestead  entry  in  lots 
of  eighty  acres  or  lessupoa  certain  conditions.  The  appli- 
cation must  show  that  the  applicant — man  or  woman — is 
twenty- one  years  of  age  or  upward,  and  is  not  the  owner  of 
forty  acres  of  land  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  that  he 
or  she  intends  to  settle  upon,  occupy,  cultivate  and  improve 
the  land  described  in  the  application,  and  has  never  taken 
a  State  homestead  before.  A  fee  of  $2  must  accompany 
the  application,  which  will  be  returned  if  a  license  to  lo- 
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cate  is  not  granted.  If  the  land  is  found  to  be  vacant,  and 
the  required  qualifications  are  satisfactory,  the  applicant 
receives  a  license,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  or  she  must 
immediately  settle  upon,  and  continue  for  five  years  to  re- 
side upon,  occupy  and  improve  the  land.  Within  three 
months,  proof  of  settlement  and  of  the  beginning  of  im- 
provements must  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office.  After  five  years  of  residence,  the  settler  may 
obtain  a  patent  from  the  State  without  additional  charge. 
Any  person  having  a  State  homestead  may  purchase  adjoin- 
ing swamp  lands  on  the  terms  given  above,  but  his  total 
number  of  acres,  including  the  homestead,  cannot  exceed 
160.  Nearly  300,000  acres  of  the  swamp  lands  ceded  to 
the  State  remain  undisposed  of. 

School  Lands. — Those  who  have  read  the  account  given 
in  preceding  pages  of  the  generous  endowment  ot  lands 
made  by  Congress  for  primary  school  purposes  will  readily 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  term.  The  State  has  yet 
in  its  possession  about  400,000  acres.  They  are  held  at  $4 
per  acre.  In  cases  where  these  lands  are  valuable  for  pine, 
cedar  or  hemlock  timber,  they  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  at 
the  time  of  purchase;  where  they  are  valuable  mainly  for 
farming  purposes,  time  is  given  on  half  their  cost.  Per- 
sons who  desire  to  buy  partly  on  credit  must  accompany 
their  application  with  an  affidavit,  duly  verified  and  in- 
dorsed, giving  a  description  of  the  land  selected,  and  the 
kinds  and  estimated  quantities  of  the  timber  growing 
thereon,  and  the  Commissioner  will  then  decide  whether  it 
is  of  the  class  upon  which  credit  can  be  given  Blank 
forms  of  affidavits  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Land 
Office.  After  the  first  payment  has  been  made  on  what  are 
held  to  be  strictly  farming  lands,  and  which  must  be  at 
least  one-half  their  value,  unlimited  time  will  be  allowed 
on  the  remainder,  which  will  bear  interest  at  7  per  cent, 
and  may  remain  unpaid  at  thS  option  of  the  purchaser  as 
long  as  the  interest  is  promptly  met.  There  are  many 
good  lands  to  be  had  under  this  description  in  the  north- 
ern counties  of  the  State.  The  table  which  follows  will 
indicate  their  locality.  Some  counties  contain  extensive 
areas  lying  in  contiguous  tracts. 

College  Lands. — These  lands  are  a  grant  from  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
They  are  all  in  the  Lower  Peninsula,  and  in  its  northern 
counties.  The  law  under  which  they  were  ceded  admitted 
of  a  choice  from  '*  the  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  pri- 
vate entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,"  excluding  mineral  lands,  and 
they  were  carefully  selected  by  experienced  land  examiners 
after  personal  inspection  with  reference  especially  to 
their  agricultural  qualities.  Similar  conditions  attend 
their  sale  as  those  which  exist  in  regard  to  the  school 
lands,  but  they  are  held  at  a  higher  price.  Where  their 
timber  resources  are  a  primary  consideration,  the  price  of 
15  per  acre  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase;  when 
valuable  principally  for  farming  purposes,  the  same  price 
is  demanded,  but  three-quarters  of  the  purchase  money 
may  remain  on  interest,  at  7  per  cent,  for  an  unlimited 


period.        There    are    about    140,000    acres    yet    in    the 
market. 

The  State  Land  Office. — The  State  Land  Office  at  Lan- 
sing, under  the  charge  of  a  Commissioner,  has  the  manage- 
ment of  all  public  interests  pertaining  to  the  State 
lands. 

It  employs  no  local  agents,  and  business  with  it  may  be 
transacted  by  correspondence.  It  advertises  in  its  official 
circulars  that  the  office  '^  cannot  give  information  about  the 
soil  and  timber  of  any  particular  lot,  but  buyers  and  set- 
tlers are  advised  to  examine  for  themselves  before  taking." 
It  will  furnish  plats,  however,  to  aid  in  looking  up  State 
lands,  at  established  rates,  viz. :  Plats  showing  vacant 
lands,  25  cents  per  township;  same  with  streams  drawn,  50 
cents  per  township;  same  showing  vacant  lands,  streams 
and  names  of  purchasers  of  State  lands,  11.50  per  town- 
ship. Plats  showing  all  the  vacant  State  lands  in  any 
coanty  will  be  furnished  at  prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to 
$4,  according  to  the  amount  involved.  The  United  States 
systems  of  surveys,  heretofore  explained,  regulates  the 
usages  of  the  Land  Office,  and  in  ordering  plats  of  town- 
ships it  is  necessary  to  give  number  and  range. 

The  Land  Office  will  also  furnish  all  needed  instructitms 
as  to  forms  of  procedure  in  acquiring  title  to  State  lands, 
together  with  blanks  for  the  affidavits  which  are  required. 

Railroad  and  Canal  Lands. — Various  grants  of  land 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment providing  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
through  new  portions  of  the  State.  The  State  has  also 
made  grants  of  its  own,  which  have  been  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  The  amount  of  land  acquired  through  these 
grants  by  various  railroad  and  canal  companies,  and  yet 
remaining  in  their  possession,  is  about  four  millions  of 
acres,  some  portions  of  it  having  only  contingent  value, 
depending  upon  the  discovery  of  mineral  resources. 
The  chief  value  of  those  which  are  indicated  in  the  tables 
which  follow,  lies  in  their  timber  and  agricultural  capa- 
bilities. 

The  grants  made  by  the  General  Government  were  of 
alternate  sections  lying  within  six  miles  of  the  lines  of 
railroad  they  were  intended  to  advance,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  in  cases  where  such  sections  had  been  already 
disposed  of,  indemnity  lands  might  be  appropriated  within 
a  range  of  fifteen  miles  of  the  track.  Supplementary  legis- 
lation extended  this  right  in  one  or  two  exceptional  instan- 
ces to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  but  it  is  evident  that 
lands  of  this  character  are  none  of  them  very  remote  from 
railroads,  while  the  greater  portion  lie  in  convenient  prox- 
imity. They  are  not  all  good  lands,  but  some  of  the  best 
the  State  affords  can  be  found  among  them,  and  their  soil, 
timber  and  location  present  a  wide  range  of  selection.  In 
disposing  of  them,  their  owners  have  general  rules  on 
which  sales  are  regulated,  but  are  liberal  in  their  treat- 
ment of  purchasers  as  regards  time  and  terms  of  payment, 
and  settlers  who  improve  their  farms  and  keep  their  taxes 
and   interest   paid,  are    assured   of    kindly    consideration. 
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Particulars  will  be  promptly  furnished  on  application  by 
letter  or  otherwise  to  the  Land  Commissioners  or  Agents, 
whose  ngmes  and  addresses  are  mentioned  below.  Three 
companies  own  all  the  raiJroad  lands  in  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula, and  the  principal  grants  under  which  they  derive 
their  titles  were  made  by  Congress  in  1856,  when  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country  which  their  lines  traverse  were  parts 
of  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.     One  of  these  is 

The  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  Railroad. — Its  line  ex- 
tends from  Monroe,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State 
to  Ludington,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  lands  which  it 
holds  lie  in  every  coimty  through  which  its  track  passes 
between  the  head  of  Saginaw  Bay  and  its  western  termi- 
nus, and  in  some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  The  company 
holds  its  strictly  farming  lands  or  lands  which  are  not 
valued  principally  for  their  pine  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 
The  terms  are  one-fourth  down,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
tributed in  three  uo  five  equal  annual  payments,  with  interest 
at  seven  per  cent.  The  rale  is  not  inflexible,  however,  and 
smaller  cash  payments  are  sometimes  accepted  when  it  is 
apparent  the  settler  is  in  good  faith  seeking  a  home.  Will- 
iam L.  Webber,  East  Saginaw,  is  the  Land  Commissioner 
of  the  Company  having  charge  all  interests  pertaining  to 
the  grant.  The  number  of  acres  remaining  in  its  posses- 
sion in  October,  1881,  was  about  ojie  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand,  divided  among  the  counties  named  as  follows: 

Saginaw 3,000  acres 

Gratiot.., 1,600  acres 

Midland 11,000  acres 

Gladwin 1,^00  acres 

Isabella 5,000  acres 

Clare 3,200  acres 


come  merged  into  the  Michigan  Central.  Its  line  begins 
at  Jackson,  on  the  latter  road,  and  deflecting  to  Saginaw 
Bay,  reaches  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula  at  Cheboygan  and  Mackinac  City.  The  land 
business  of  the  corporation  is  managed  by  O.  M.  Barnes, 
Land  Commissioner,  at  Lansing,  and  prices,  as  advertised 
in  its  publications,  "vary  from  |2  per  acre  upward."  The 
terms  are  one -quarter  down,  and  the  remainder  in  five  equal 
yearly  payments,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany owns  lands  in  all  the  counties  penetrated  by  the  line 
between  Saginaw  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  in 
some  "contiguous  counties,  numbering  in  the  aggregate 
about  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  acres,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


Mecosta 9,000  acres 

Osceola 8,000  acres 

Newaygo 13,000  acres 

Lake 40,000  acres 

Oceana 6,000  acres 

Mason 45,000  acres 


Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana.— Thi'^  line  extends  from 
Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana,  to  Traverse  City  and  Petoskey,  on 
Grand  and  Little  Traverse  Bays,  and  will  be  completed  to 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  at  Mackinac  City,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1882.  Its  lands  are  situated  principally  in  the 
counties  intersected  by  its  rails,  between  the  northern 
limits  of  Kent  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Emmet.  The 
Land  Commissioner  is  W.  O.  Hughart,  at  Grand  Eapids. 
The  company  numbers  its  farming  lands  at  about  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  acres,  upon  which  prices  range 
from  13. 50  to  $7. 50  per  acre.  One  quarter  of  the  purchase 
money  is  required  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the 
remainder  in  five  equal  annual  payments  at  seven  per  cent 
interest,  ten  per  cent  discount  being  allowed  when  the 
price  is  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  figures 
below  represent  the  quantity  of  land  held  in  each  county 
lying  within  the  limits  of  the  grant: 


Allegan 445  acres 

Antrim 92,167  acres 

Cliarlevoix 55,927  acres 

Clare 840  acres 

Grand  Traverse 56,196  acres 

Kent 387  acres 

Kalkaska 75,988  acres 

Lake 46,200  acres 


Montcalm 1,440  acres 

Mecosta 10,235  acres 

Missaukee 55,123  acres 

Manistee 4,189  acres 

Newaygo 9,837  acres 

^Osceola 59,114  acres 

Otsego 3,764  acres 

Wexford 98,185  acres 


Montmorency 445  acres 

Roscommon 47,500  acres 

Ogemaw 20,323  acres 

Oscoda 1,947  acres 

Otsego 89,560  acres 

Saginaw 1,720  acres 

Other  counties 1,520  acres 


Antrim 14,040  acres 

Bay 3,608  acres 

Charlevoix 8,440  acres 

Cheboygan 66,080  acres 

Crawford 117,482  acres 

Gratiot 780  acres 

Kalkaska.    9,640  acres 

Missaukee 1,320  acres 

Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette.— Thi^  line,  recently 
opened  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  forms  a  connection  with 
the  roads  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  by  means  of  a  ferriage  at 
Mackinac  City,  and  unites  St.  Ignace,  on  the  Straits,  with 
Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Marquette,  Hough- 
ton*&  Ontonagon  Railroad  extending  westward.  Its  con- 
struction 'was  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the  State,  and'it 
owns  about  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  counties  which  it  intersects. 
W.  O.  Strong,  Detroit,  is  the  Land  Commissioner  of  the 
company,  whose  prices  for  strictly  agricultural  lands  range 
from  $4  to  |10  per  acre.  The  terms  of  sale  require  a  pay- 
ment in  cash  of  one-quarter  of  the  purchase  money,  the  re- 
mainder being  payable  at  the  option  of  the  buyer,  within 
ten  years,  with  7  per  cent  interest  annually.  The  grant  is 
contained  in  four  counties,  viz. : 


Chippewa 431,887  acres 

Mackinac 275,666  acres 


Marquette .240,217  acres 

Schoolcraft 379,193  acres 


Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw. — The  Jackson,  Lansing 
&  Saginaw  Company  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,    be- 


Chicago  &  North-  Western.  —The  Chicago  &  North- West- 
ern Kailway  corporation,  the  main  lines  of  which  extend  in 
other  directions,  has  a  branch  which  enters  Michigan  at 
Menominee,  and  reaches  by  way  of  Escanaba  to  Negaunee, 
near  Marquette,  and  a  smaller  one  diverging  westward 
into  the  Menominee  iron  district.  Part  of  its  lands  were 
received  from  the  General  Government  and  part  from  the 
State.  The  entire  amount  owned  in  Michigan^is  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  acres,  with  prices  rang- 
ing on  those  not  held  chiefly  for  timber  from  $2  to  $10  per 
acre,  one-fifth  to  be  paid  in  hand,  and  the  remainder  in 
five  equal  yearly  payments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  pay- 
able annually  in  advance.  F.  H.  Yan  Cleve,  Escanaba,  has 
charge  of  sales.     The  acreage  is  divided  as  follows: 

Menominee 176,200  acres  il  Marquette 188,500  acres 

Delta 200,520  acres  1 1  Schoolcraft 92,000  acres 

Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal  Raihvay  &  Iron  Com- 
pany.— The  lands  of   this  company  were  acquired  under 
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grants  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Portage  Lake  Canal. 
They  were  selected  chiefly  for  mineral  and  pine,  but  the 
agent  of  the  company  at  Marquette  estimates  that  60,000 
acres  in  Houghton  and  1 50,000  acres  in  Ontonagon  are  suit- 
able for  agriculture.  All  mineral  rights  are  reserved  in 
their  sale,  and  prices  to  settlers  range  from  $2  to  $5  per 
acre,  one-fifth  in  cash  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  re- 
mainder payable  in  four  equal  annual  payments,  with  inter- 
est at  6  per  cent.  J.  M.  Longyear,  Marquette^  is  the  agent. 
St.  Martfs  Canal  Mineral  Land  Company. — This  com- 
pany is  the  owner  of  the  remaining  lands  lying  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  which  belonged  to  the  grant  made  by  the 
General  Government  in  1852,  for  the  construction  of  the 
ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary's.  It  estimates  its 
agricultural  tracts  at  87,000  acres,  and  the  prices  placed 
thereon  range  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  acre.  The  terms  of 
sale  are  not  inflexible,  but  the  custom  is  to  require  a  cash 
payment  of  one-third  the  purchase  money,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  payments,  bear- 
ing interest  at  7  per  cent.  R.  R.  Goodell,  at  Houghton, 
acts  as  agent  for  the  company.  The  lands  lie  in  the  follow- 
ing counties: 

Houghtoa 10,000  acres  1 1  Ontonagon 20,000  acres 

Keweenaw 5,000  acres  I )  Baraga 2,000  acres 

The  company  has,  in  addition,  90,000  acres  lying  on  the 
copper  range,  which  is  for  sale  without  reservation,  at 
prices  not  yet  fixed. 

Michigan  Land  &  Iron  Company  {Limited). — Lands 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  & 
Ontonagon  Railroad  corporation,  under  a  Government 
grant,  are  represented  by  this  company.  Parties  interested 
think  that  of  400,000  acres  thus  represented,  not  to  exceed 
one-quarter  are  adapted  to  farming  purposes,  and  these  lie 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  in  the  counties  of  Marquette 
and  Baraga.  They  are  held  at  from  $2  to  $8  per  acre.  B. 
J.  Stevens,  Madison,  Wis.,  will  furnish  information  con- 
cerning these  lands. 

Private  Claims. — It  is  estimated  by  intelligent  men,  who 
have  made  real  estate  operations  a  business,  that  there  are  in 
the  newer  counties  of  this  State,  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals, from  one  to  two  millions  of  acres  of  wild  lands, 
much  of  it  taken  up  at  Government  prices  which  were  selected 
with  especial  reference  to  their  agricultural  value,  and  are 
held  for  an  advance  on  their  cost.  Generally,  these  are  known 
as  beech  and  maple  lands,  bearing  a  large  proportion  of 
hard  or  sugar  maple,  and  they  offer  an  inviting  field  of 
selection  to  those  ,who  are  looking  for  an  opening  to  first- 
class  farms.  In  price,  they  vary  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre, 
depending  not  only  on  their  quality,  but  on  their  neighbor- 
hood, acc^essibility  to  markets,  and  the  relative  and  prospec- 
tive growth  of  the  surrounding  country. 

There  are  at  least  as  many  more  acres  in  the  market  and 
belonging  to  private  parties  that  are  known  as  '  ^  stump 
lands."  These  are  lands  from  which  the  pine  timber  has 
been  cut,  leaving  standing  the  remaining  trees  of  the  native 


forest,  consisting  of  beech,  maple,  bass  wood,  elm,  hemlock, 
etc.  The  soil  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  "  stump  lands'' 
is  rich  and  productive,  and  in  the  hands  of  diligent  cultiva- 
tors will  follow  its  wealth  of  timber  with  an  equal  abun- 
dance of  good  crops.  Prices  differ,  as  in  other  lands,  ac- 
cording to  location  and  quality,  but  selections  may  be  had 
within  a  wide  range  varying  from  $2  to  $8  per  acre. 

Partly  improved  farms,  the  owners  of  which,  in  the 
changing  vicissitudes  of  life,  may  desire  to  sell,  or  which 
may  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of  people  living  at  a 
distance,  can  sometimes  be  bought  at  very  low  figures. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the 
selling  prices  of  improved  lands  in  the  State  at  large. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  improvements,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  fences,  the  growth  of  its  or- 
chards, and  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  it  has  been 
cultivated,  bear  relations  to  the  value  of  a  farm  quite  as  spe- 
cific, if  not  so  important,  as  its  location  and  soil.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  farms  in  the  older  settled  counties 
of  the  State,  not  exceptional  in  their  buildings  and  in 
well  established  neighborhoods,  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
churches,  schools,  railroad  stations  and  markets,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  varying  from  $25  to  $75  an  acre.  Farm- 
ing lands  can  be  bought  in  even  the  most  populous  counties 
at  a  lower  figure  than  this  minimum,  and  there  are  some 
under  high  cultivation  and  having  an  especial  value  in  their 
buildings  and  position  which  will  command  considerably 
more  than  the  amount  named  in  the  other  direction.  But  a 
fair  medium  in  the  prices  of  average  farms  in  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  State  lies  between  the  limits  indicated.  North  of 
those  counties  the  average  is,  of  course,  very  considerably 
lower,  although  choice  and  well-improved  farms  in  the 
more  advanced  localities  and  in  favorite  neighborhoods 
will  always,  as  elsewhere,  bring  prices  to  correspond  with 
their  advantages. 

CONCLUSION    OF    THE    GENERAL    HISTORY. 

From  what  has  been  written,  enough  may  be  gleaned 
to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  Michigan  history;  of  her 
remarkable  progress,  of  the  position  she  now  holds,  and 
the  higher  place  she  is  destined  to  occupy  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.  When  we  consider  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  border  settlements,  the  entire  State  was  a 
wilderness  up  to  the  year  1830,  the  Upper  Peninsula  up  to 
the  year  1845,  the  wonderful  advance  made  within  a  period 
of  half  a  century,  must  appear  to  us  to  be  the  work  of  a 
race  adapted  specially  to  enterprising  deeds,  if  not  dedi- 
cated to  the  work  of  State  building  from  its  cradle.  In 
the  more  minute  historical  sketches  of  the  counties  which 
follow,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  evidences  afforded 
of  what  pioneer  courage  had  begun  and  modern  enterprise 
perfected  to  urge  one  to  conclude  that  a  divinity  arranged 
all  the  plans  for  the  growth  of  the  State,  and  actually 
selected,  instructed  and  led  [the  men  who  were  to  be  the 
modern  sons  of  industry. 
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BARAGA    COUNTY. 


THIS  county  was  known  to  the  French  explorers  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  travels  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  history  of  the  martyred 
Mesnard,  descriptions  point  out  the  shores  of  that  bay 
which  lends  its  charms  to  the  county  as  the  home  of  savage 
peace  and  plenty.  Evidence  of  the  missionary's  presence 
there  have  been  brought  to  light;  also  that  little  doubt  re- 
mains of  the  district  being  visited  by  Pere  Mesnard  and 
the  other  priests  who  succeeded  him  in  that  mission.  The 
story  of  Mesnard' s  death,  though  related  by  voyageurs, 
bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  many  truths,  but  the  precise 
location  of  the  spot  on  which  he  was  murdered  is  not  known. 
Within  a  few  rods  of  the  second  post  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  bay,  a  silver  cross  was 
found  long  years  ago  by  Peter  Crebassa,  which  Indian  tra- 
dition pointed  out  as  once  belonging  to  the  martyred 
Frenchman. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Pere  Mesnard,  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  La  Pointe  visited  the  bay,  and  even  down 
to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  the  locality  was 
known  to  the  couriers  des  bois.  Again  the  place  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  white  men,  until  the  enterprise  of 
the  American  Fur  Company  brought  it  into  notice.  Some 
years  later,  the  Methodist  Mission  was  established;  imme- 
diately following,  the  Catholic  Mission  was  established, 
and  next  came  the  American  pioneers  to  build  villages  and 
mills,  to  draw  forth  all  the  resources  of  the  land.  The  be- 
ginning promised  success;  but  on  account  of  miscalcula- 
tion, or  ignorance,  of  the  true  means  to  carry  on  the  mines 
and  quarries,  and  a  total  neglect  of  agriculture,  many  of 
those  great  beginnings  never  bloomed. 

These  facts  were  made  clear  in  the  history  of  the  slate 
manufacturing  industry — an  industry  in  which  there  lies 
more  wealth,  if  properly  conducted,  than  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  Western  gold  mines. 

The  Clinton  and  the  Huron  Bay  Slate  quarries,  north- 
east of  L'Anse,  were  begun  in  1872  by  Thomas  Brown  and 
P.  Wetmore,  with  John  J.  Williams  as  superintendent,  un- 
der whom  the  quarries  were  opened.  He  was  succeeded  by 
H.  A.  Downs,  in  1875.  The  works  closed  down  in  1877, 
and  were  not  re-opened  until  1881,  with  N.  A.  Litchfield  in 
charge.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Michigan  Slate 
Company.  The  slate  is  a  dark  blue  of  first- class  quality.  It 
was  first  used  on  the  M.  E.  Church  at  L'Anse,  in  1874, 
when  that  edifice  was  built. 

The  Lloyd  &  Roberts  quarry  was  started  in  1877.  This 
is  located  about  two  miles  southwest  of  L'Anse,  and  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  most  extensive  slate  strata  in  the 
county.     The  quarry  is  at  present  unworked. 

The  Shields  quarry  shows  a  marbleized  or  blue  gray 
slate  well  adapted  to  the  mantel-piece  and  table  manufact- 
urers. The  sum  of  $15,000  was  expended  on  this  quarry; 
yet  this  valuable  deposit  is  unworked  at  present. 

The  Silver  River  Slate  quarry  was  worked  for  graphite 
and  silver.     This  industry  is  now  closed  down. 

There  are  two  brown  stone  quarries  near  L'Anse,  on 
the  property  of  Peter  Crebabsa,  and  one  opened  by  T.  T. 
Hurley,  of  Marquette,  in  1874. 


The  following  notice  of  the  Bay  Slate  Company's  quar- 
ries from  the  State  reports,  for  1882,  says:  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Huron  Bay  Slate  Company,  which  be- 
gan work  in  1872,  ended  its  career,  as  did  also  that  of  its 
neighbor,  the  Clinton  Slate  Company,  in  complete  ruin. 
The  panic  came  on  soon  after  the  companies  were  fairly 
started,  which,  with  previous  unfortunate  management, 
caused  the  disaster  of  what  should  certainly  be  a  huccessful 
undertaking. 

Subsequently,  the  property  owned  by  the  Huron  Bay 
Slate  and  Iron  Company,  the  Clinton  Slate  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  Superior  Slate  and  Mining  Company,  was 
purchased  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Jackson  and  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  who  have  organized  the  Michigan  Slate  Com- 
pany, and  transferred  to  it  the  lands  and  property  formerly 
possessed  by  the  three  previously  mentioned  companies. 
This  estate  comprises  6,300  acres  of  land  in  Town  51, 
Range  31,  and  extends  to  the  shore  of  Huron  Bay.  The 
capital  stock  is  $500,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares.  Of 
this  capital  stock,  $400, 000  has  been  paid  up,  leaving  $100,- 
000  to  be  called  in  as  the  needs  of  the  company  may  re- 
quire. 

The  officers  are:  James  M.  Turner,  President, Lansing, 
Mich.;  W.  K.  Prudden,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  J.  M. 
Turner,  S.  F.  Seager,  S.  L.  Smith,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  C.  R. 
Knickerbocker,  W.  D.  Thompson,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  new  company  began  work  at  the  quarry  in  the  fall 
of  1881,  and  have  thus  far  built  a  new  stone  engine-house, 
and  placed  in  it  a  seventy-five  horse-power  engine,  for 
hoisting  and  pumping;  have  built  a  small  saw-mill  to  ob- 
tain, for  immediate  use,  the  timber  and  lumber  required 
for  repairing  the  buildings  and  erecting  new  ones,  etc. 
The  tramway  has  been  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  on  a 
portion  of  the  way  heavier  rails  put  down  to  replace  those 
formerly  used.  The  dock  has  also  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
quarries  are  supplied  with  modern  slate  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. In  fact,  a  good  degree  of  preparation  has  been 
made  to  get  out  a  considerable  product  the  coming  year. 
The  company  claim  to  have  orders  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  Pacific  for  this  slate,  to  be  used  in  covering  public 
buildings  where  first-class  slate  is  required.  The  new 
State  capitol  building  of  Texas  is  to  be  covered  with  it,  and 
several  other  important  edifices,  including  the  new  Univer- 
sity Library  building  at  Ann  Arbor. 

The  slate  is  receiving  high  praise  everywhere.  Good 
architects  and  judges  pronounce  it  the  strongest,  clearest 
in  color  and  the  most  durable  of  any  produced  in  this 
country.  Its  cleavage  planes  are  very  true,  so  that  the 
slates  lie  very  perfectly  and  even,  forming  a  smooth,  dur- 
able roof. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  practically 
inexhaustible  deposit  of  most  excellent  slate  rock,  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  readily  mined  and  manipulated,  and  got  into 
market  as  cheaply  as  can  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  company  is  said  to  be  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
possess  almost  unlimited  capital,  and  who  are  likewise 
thoroughgoing,    practical    business    men,   who   are    nearly 
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Certain  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully,  and  in  the 
not  distant  future  to  make  the  Huron  Bay  Slate  product 
one  of  the  chief  industries  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  discoveries  of  mineral  during  the  year  1882  in  Bar- 
aga County  seem  to  corroborate  the  statement  that  a  legiti- 
mate bed  of  ore,  of  considerable  magnitude,  exists  in  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  that  county,  and  is  probably  distinct  from 
any  of  the  ranges  classified  among  the  "Marquette  ranges." 
A  careful  perusal,  however,  of  the  very  best  geological  re- 
ports fails  to  discover  any  mention  whatever  made  in  regard 
to  the  formation,  indications  or  general  strata  of  that  sec- 
tion, and  the  inquiry  is  naturally  prompted  as  to  the  reason 
of  this  silence.  If  geologists  have  traveled  that  country 
through,  as  they  claim  to  have  doue,  it  is  very  strange  that 
an  encouragement  has  not  been  given  to  explorers  by  them. 
After  the  mines  are  found  and  partially  developed,  ma- 
chinery put  in  and  shipments  commenced,  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  for  a  geological  party  to  describe  the  various 
indications  and  tell  how  favorable  that  country  always  ap- 
peared from  a  mineral  standpoint.  This  may  not  be  done, 
but  if  til  e  Farm  Mine  does  not,  within  one  year,  prove  to  be 
a  Chapin  in  magnitude,  and  the  Webster  and  Beaufort 
strong  rivals  for  the  supremacy  of  that  range,  there  is  little 
faith  to  be  placed  in  geological  evidences. 

In  August,  1882,  the  Churn  drill  bored  through  four- 
teen feet  of  ore  at  the  Baraga,  striking  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  footwall  of  a  workable  deposit.  The  drill  was  then 
moved  some  distance  north,  and  at  last  advices  was  boring 
in  rock  which  corresponds  with  the  hanging  of  the  several 
mines  on  that  range. 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  this  non- 
producing  county  of  the  present  take  rank  among  the 
greatest  mining  ranges  of  the  future. 

In  September,  1882,  a  vein  of  plumbago  was  discovered 
near  L'Anse.  It  is  said  to  be  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  of 
a  very  superior  quality. 

Apart  from  the  wealth  of  mineral  which  is  hidden  be- 
neath the  soil,  there  is  enough  on  the  surface  to  give  every 
hope  for  progress.  The  county^  particularly  along  its  water 
front,  is  exceptionally  beautiful.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  Bay  Shore  would  be  the  Baraga  and 
Methodist  Missions.  There,  following  the  steps  of  the 
martyred  Pere  Mesnard,  Bev.  Frederick  Baraga  began  the 
organization  of  a  Christian  congregation,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  all  that  excellence  which  now  pertains  to 
the  west  side  mission.  The  beaufcy  of  location,  the  church, 
the  convent,  orphanage,  schools  and  residences;  the  homes 
of  the  Indians,  the  beautiful  bay  opening  into  the  great 
Superior;  the  church  and  buildings  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion; Sand  Point  light-house,  Pewaquaming,  and  the  two 
villages  near  the  foot  of  the  bay,  all  offer  a  coup  d^oeul  of 
unexcelled  splendor — leading  the  thinking  man  to  conclude 
that  the  Indians  had  their  heaven  here,  even  as  the  vener- 
able Baraga,  the  Christian  Pitezell  and  other  missionaries 
made  it  one  for  themselves. 

In  the  Indian  history  of  the  Peninsula,  reference  is 
made  to  the  settlement  of  the  Keweenaw  bands.  The  first 
Indian  farmer  was  Charles  Carrier.  D.  D.  Brockway,  now 
of  Eagle  Biver,  was  the  Indian  blacksmith,  and  C.  M. 
Johnston  the  Indian  carpenter.  Among  the  best  known 
chiefs  of  the  bands  were  Pinnisha,  who  died  in  1867, 
and  whose  son  is  now  the  chief  of  the  band  at  Baraga. 
David  King,  who  died  in  1880,  was  chief  of  the  band 
at  the  Methodist  Mission.  William  Owen  is  the  present 
chief  of  that  band.  Peter  Maxwell  and  others  long  con- 
nected with  the  John  Sunday  Indians  are  still  living  in  the 
county. 


The  first  birth  and  death  among  the  English-speaking 
settlers  of  Baraga  County,  and  perhaps  in  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula, with  the  exception  of  Mackinac  County,  was  that 
of  one  of  Charles  Carrier's  children.  Carrier  was  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Indian  Department  as  farmer  at  the  Indian 
Mission.  Miss  Sarah  Brockway,  daughter  of  W.  H.  Brock- 
way,  was  the  second  white  child  (of  English-speaking  par- 
ents) born  in  the  county.  The  following  references  to  the 
first  American  settlements  in  the  county  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Brockway' s  reminiscences: 

D.  D.  Brockway,  agent  of  the  Cliff  Mine,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Atlas  Mining  Company,  settled  at  L'Anse  in 
1843,  as  Indian  blacksmith  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Government,  under  the  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
July  17,  1844,  Sarah  L.  Brockway,  afterward  Mrs.  Scott, 
was  born.  C.  T.  Carrier  was  the  farmer  and  carpenter, 
whose  wife  had  a  child  born  some  three  months  previous  to 
the  birth  of  Mrs.  Scott,  which  only  lived  about  two  years. 
Cornelius  M  Johnson,  the  carpenter,  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  brother  beyond  Ontonagon  in  1846.  Kev.  G.  W. 
Brown  was  at  the  mission  when  Mr.  Brockway  and  family 
arrived.  The  mission  was  established  in  1833-34  by  Rev. 
John  Sunday,  a  native  who  preached  there  in  1833,  and 
Rev.  John  Clark  in  1834. 

The  Brockway  family  were  detained  at  the  Sault  six 
weeks  and  three  days,  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  take  them  to 
L'Anse;  they  were  met  at  the  Sault  by  Mr.  Carrier  and 
family  and  went  on  together. 

After  the  troops  were  sent  in,  they  had  one  mail  a  month ; 
but  the  first  eleven  months  after  their  arrival,  they  had  no 
mail.  The  Chippewa  was  the  first  vessel  to  bring  the  mail. 
Mrs.  Brockway  was  out  getting  some  wood  when  the  vessel 
hove  in  sight,  and  was  so  rejoiced,  she  exclaimed,  in  the  In- 
dian dialect,  Nahbequan,  Nahbequan,  which  means  a  sail 
vessel,  a  sail  vessel!  This  cry  was  immediately  taken  up 
by  the  Indians  under  the  hill  and  the  joyful  shout  went 
round.  Miss  Anna  M.  Brockway,  daughter  of  the  Indian 
blacksmith,  is  studying  medicine  at  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, where  she  purposes  to  graduate  as  the  first  female  M. 
D.  from  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

ORGANIC    HISTOEY. 

Baraga  County  was  organized  under  authority  granted 
by  act  of  Legislature,  approved  February  19,  1875.  The 
act  is  summarized  as  follows: 

That  Townships  50,  51,  52  and  53  north,  of  Range  30 
west;  Townships  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53  north,  of  Range 
31  west;  Townships  47,  48,  49,  50,  51  aad  52  north,  of 
Range  32  west;  Townships  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  and  that 
part  of  Town  52  north  lying  east  of  Sturgeon  River,  of 
Range  33  west;  that  part  of  Town  47  north,  lying  east  of 
the  South  Branch  of  Sturgeon  River;  Townships  48,  49,  50 
and  that  part  of  Townships  51  and  52  north,  lying  east  of 
Sturgeon  River,  of  Range  34  west;  that  part  of  Townships 
47,  48,  49  and  50  north,  lying  east  of  the  Sturgeon  River, 
or  the  South  Branch  thereof,  of  Range  35  west,  is  hereby 
detached  from  the  county  of  Houghton,  and  is  hereby  or- 
ganized into  a  county  to  be  known  juad  designated  as  the 
county  of  Baraga.  The  county  seat  of  said  county  is  here- 
by established  at  the  village  of  L'Anse. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  confer- 
ring upon  the  county  of  Baraga  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Houghton,  but  lying  within  said  county  of  Bar- 
aga. But  the  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Houghton,  whether  lying  within  the  county  of  Baraga  or 
elsewhere,  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  counties  of 
Houghton  and  Baraga,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
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property  of  Houghton  County  is  to  be  apportioned  under 
existing  laws. 

There  shall  be  elected  in  said  county  of  Baraga  at  the. 
next  annual  meeting  in  the  several  townships  in  said 
county,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  in  the  year 
1875,  all  the  several  county  officers  to  which  by  law  the 
said  county  is  entitled,  and  said  election  shall  in  all  re- 
spects be  conducted  and  held  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  for  holding  elections  for  county  and  State  officers,  and 
said  officers  so  elected  shall,  after  having  duly  qualified  ac- 
cording to  law,  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  following,  and  hold  the 
same  until  the  first  day  of  January,  1877.  The  county  offi- 
cers of  Houghton  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform 
all  the  duties  now  devolving  on  them,  in  the  territory  taken 
from  said  county  until  the  county  officers  of  Baraga  shall 
be  elected  and  qualified. 

And  the  Board  of  Canvassers  of  said  county  under  this 
act  shall  45onsist  of  the  presiding  Inspectors  of  Elections 
from  each  township  therein,  and  said  Inspectors  shall  meet 
at  the  village  of  I/Anse,  in  said  county,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  the  election,  and  organize  by  appointing  one 
of  their  number  Chairman  and  another  Secretary  of  said 
board,  and  shall  thereupon  discharge  all  duties  of  a  Board 
of  County  Canvassers  for  county  and  State  officers. 

The  said  county  of  Baraga  shall  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction on  Lake  Superior  with  the  counties  contiguous 
thereto,  and  shall  form  a  part  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. 

L'Anse,  the  county  seat,  as  above  indicated  in  Section 
5,  is  now  the  western  terminus  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton 
&  Ontonagon  Railroad.  It  was  named  by  the  early  French 
discoverers  L'Anse,  signifying  "the  bay"  or  arch. 

The  first  meeting  for  election  of  county  officers  was  held 
April  13,  1875.  Waif  red  Been,  Supervisor  of  Arvoa; 
James  Bendry,  of  Baraga;  William  H.  Morrison,  of  Spurr, 
and  E.  L.  Mason,  of  L'Anse,  with  James  Bendry,  Chair- 
man, and  E.  L.  Mason,  Secretary,  were  present.  The 
statement  of  votes  is  as  follows: 

For  Sheriff— Alex  G.  Shields,  266;  Cornelius  D.  Shea, 
176. 

For  Clerk  and  Register — Oscar  J.  Foote,  248;  Benja- 
min H.  Berry,  195. 

For  Treasurer— Jas.  D.  Reid,  226;  Geo.  Ruppe,  221. 

Prosecuting  Attorney — Jeremiah  T.  Finnegan,  447. 
Q  Circuit  Court  Commissioner — Jeremiah   T.   Finnegan, 
445. 

County  Surveyor — Robert  M.  Stead,  238;  James  Mc- 
Kercher,  212. 

Judge  of  Probate — JohnAtwood,  289;  J.  B.  Mars,  159. 

County  Coroner — John  Morrison,  448 ;  J.  Atwood,  243 ; 
B.  Held,  203. 

Fish  Inspector — Earl  Edgerton,  449. 

Circuit  Judge  -William  D.  Williams,  427—1875-88. 

Justice  of  Supreme  Court — Benjamin  F.  Graves,  436; 
Isaac  Marston,  208;  L.  D.  Norris,  228. 

Regents  of  University — Peter  White,  372;  Samuel  S. 
Walker,  207;  Sam  T.  Douglass,  226;  Byron  McCutcheon, 
41. 

The  first  election  for  President  held  in  the  county 
was  that  of  1876.  The  vote  f or  Tilden  and  Hendricks  was 
232;  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  218. 

The  officers  of   the  county  since  its   organization   are 
named  as  follows: 
y  Clerk  and  Register— Oscar  J.  Foote,  1875-82. 

Sheriff—A.  G.  Shields,  1875;  James  Johns,  1876-80; 
Cornelius  D.  Shea,  1880-82. 


Probate  Judge — John  Atwood,  1875;  W.  H.  Hendricks. 
1876-84. 

Treasurer — James  D.  Reid,  1875;  John  Campbell, 
1876:  Augustus  Menge,  1878. 

Prosecuting  Attorney — Jeremiah  T.  Finnegan,  1875;  T. 
L.  Chadbourn,  1876;  T.  M.  Brady,  1878. 

County  Surveyor— R.  M.  Stead,  1875;  B.  R.  Livermore, 
1876-80;  James  H.  McFarland,  1880-82. 

It  is  said  that  now  there  is  not  a  lawyer  in  the  county 
to  represent  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney,  all  having 
left  for  other  fields. 

The  four  townships  of  the  county  are  L'Anse,  Baraga,  Ar- 
von  and  Spurr.  They  were  organized  previous  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  county  as  towns  of  Houghton.  The  following 
named  Supervisors  have  served  since  1875: 

L'Anse  Township— E.  L.  Mason  was  Supervisor  of 
L'Anse  Township  from  the  organization  of  the  county  till 
1882. 

James  Bendry  was  Supervisor  of  Barag^a  Township  from 
1875  to  1882. 

Spurr  Township — William  H.  Morrison,  1875-78;  James 
H.  Alward,  1879;  J.  H.  McFarland,  1880;  John  Milroy, 
1881-82. 

Arvon  Township— Waif  red  Been,  1875-77;  R.  R.  Will- 
iams, 1878;  Walfred  Been,  1879-82. 

The  total  valuation  of  Houghton  County  previous  to 
the  detachment  of  Baraga  was  $3,401,705;  after  the  divis- 
ion, $2,838,182.  The  valuation  of  Baraga  County  in  1875 
was  $563,523. 

Baraga  County  received  one-sixth  of  the  total  swamp 
lands,  or  one-sixth  of  39,600  acres,  the  number  of  acres 
granted  to  Houghton  County  in  aid  of  State  road. 

The  taxable  property  of  each  township  as  equalized  in 
October,  1875,  was  as  follows:  L'Anse,  $272,590;  Arvon, 
$120,865;  Baraga,  $143,240,  and  Spurr,  $196,895,  or  a  to- 
tal of  $733,590.  The  taxes  levied  in  1875-76  amounted  to 
$11,003.85. 

COUNTY    COURT    HOUSE. 

The  question  of  erecting  a  county  court  house  was 
brought  before  the  people  in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  a  vote 
taken  on  raising  a  loan  of  $10,000  for  building  it.  The 
project  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  158  against  95.  As  there 
is  a  sufficient  sum  in  the  county  treasury  to  meet  this  ex- 
penditure, the  question  of  issuing  bonds  has  not  yet  been 
decided.  The  proposed  site  is  near  the  house  of  Capt.  Ben- 
dry, which  is  now  the  county  building.  This  house  was 
moved  down  the  bay  from  Hancock  in  1872. 

THE    METHODIST    MISSION. 

In  1834,  John  Sunday,  a  native  preacher  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  denomination,  came  to  Kewawenon.  The  same  year 
Rev.  John  Clark  visited  Fort  Brady,  and  subsequently 
made  a  stay  at  Kewawenon,  where  he  continued  the  mission 
work  begun  there  by  John  Sunday.  To  him  is  due  the 
credit  of  erecting  the  old  log  mission  house,  schoolhouse 
and  many  of  the  Indian  houses  which  lined  the  shore  of 
Keweenaw  Bay. 

In  1837,  D.  M.  Chandler,  the  first  regularly  appointed 
Methodist  preacher  to  the  Sault  and  Kewawenon  Missions 
arrived. 

In  1838,  W.  H.  Brockway,  a  blacksmith,  was  appointed 
Methodist  minister  at  the  Sault,  and,  in  1839,  Superin- 
tendent of  Missions. 

The  Indians  named  him  Pewabic,  the  Iron  Man.  At 
this  time,  the  Methodist  Indian  Mission  at  the^  Sault  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  Government  the  sum  of  $1,400, 
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and  each  of  the  missions  at  Kewawenon,  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Sandj  Lake,  $250  for  school  purposes  and  care  of  children. 
The  Methodist  missionaries  at  Kewawenon,  from  1837  to 
1852,  are  named  as  follows: 

D.  M.  Chandler,  1837;  W.  H.  Brockway,  1838;  George 
King,  1838-40;  John  Kahbeege,  1840;  George  W.  Brown, 
1841-43;  Peter  Marksman,  1843;  John  H.  Pitezel,  1844-46; 
Joseph  W.  Holt,  1846-47;  Peter  O.  Johnston,  1847;  N. 
Barnum,  1848-51;  Rufus  C.  Crane,  1849. 

In  1852,  the  territory  was  laid  off  as  the  Lake  Superior 
District  of  the  M.  E.  Missions,  with  James  Shaw,  Super- 
intendent, and  Robert  Dubois,  missionary  at   Kewawenon. 

The  following  descriptive  paragraph,  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Pitezel's  reminiscences  of  his  first  year  at  the  Mission  of 
Kewawenon,  is  interesting.  The  year  referred  to  must  be 
1844-45,  although  in  his  work  on  "  Lights  and  Shades  of 
Missionary  Life,"  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  the  date.  He 
says :  '■  This  mission  is  situ- 
ated near  the  head  of  Ke-we- 
naw  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  on  a  sightly  spot, 
about  forty  rods  back  from  the 
water.  Near  the  house  bursts 
forth  from  the  side  hill  a  living 
spring,  an  invaluable  treasure 
anywhere.  From  the  shape  of 
the  bay,  this  region,  for  miles 
around,  is  called  by  the  French 
L'Anse,  which  may  apply  to 
anything  shaped  like  an  arch. 
Should  we  use  this  word  occa- 
sionally, instead  of  the  longer 
Indian  name,  it  will  be  under- 
stood as  designating  the  same 
place.  The  Indian  cabins  lined 
the  shore,  and  were  mostly 
those  built  by  order  of  Rev. 
John  Clark.  They  bore  evident 
marks  of  age  and  decay.  The 
mission-house  was  of  hewed 
logs,  about  twenty- four  by  six- 
teen feet,  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,  covered  with  cedar  bark, 
and  a  little  shanty  appended, 
which  some  of  the  missionaries 
had  used  for  a  study.  We  had 
on  one  side  of  us,  near  by,  the 
Government  blacksmith,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  carpenter, 

and  off  some  distance,  in  another  direction,  was  the  farmer's 
family.  These  constituted  our  white  neighbors.  Across 
the  bay,  directly  opposite,  was  the  Catholic  Mission,  three 
miles  distant." 

The  present  mission  of  L'Anse  embraces  Pequaqua- 
ming,  Kewawenon,  Indian  Mission,  Baraga  and  L'Anse. 

The  Pequaquaming  settlement  is  sustained  by  the  He 
bard  and  Thurber  saw -mi  11,   which  gives  employment  to 
about  250  men.     There  are  about  fifty  families  residing 
there. 

The  Kewawenon  Mission  has  a  membership  of 
seventy -five  Indians  of  the  175  Indian  inhabitants.  There 
was  a  little  church  built  there  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pitezel,  which 
is  still  existing. 

The  Lake  Superior  Camp-Meeting  Association  purchased 
a  tract  of  forty- five  acres  of  the  mission  farm,  near  L'Anse, 
and  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  grounds  in  the  summer  of 
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1881.  The  Methodist  Church  is  at  present  administered 
here  by  Rev.  A.  Whitcomb  and  Rev.  Stephen  Polken- 
horn. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  established  in  the  county  in  " 
1841  by  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga,  in  Baraga  Township,  at 
Dubay's  Place,  on  the  west  side  of  Keweenaw  Bay.  The 
church  was  a  building  owned  by  Peter  Crebassa,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  American  Fur  Company's  old  place, 
a  mile  and  a  half  above  L'Anse  Village,  moved  on  the.  ice 
to  Dubay's,  and  there  dedicated  as  a  church  by  Pere  Bar- 
aga. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Catholic  Mission  at 
Baraga.  The  present  stone  church  was  built  by  Rev. 
a.  Terhaust,  in  1878. 

Rev.  Edward  J  acker,  writing  in  September,  1882,  says: 
The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  of  the  Holy  Name  at  Baraga 
was  established  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga  in  1843;  he 

built  a  little  church  and  twenty- 
four  substantial  log  houses  for 
Indian  converts.  Being  ap- 
pointed Bishop,  he  left  in  1853. 
At  that  time,  the  number  of 
individuals  of  all  ages — In- 
dians and  half-breeds — belong- 
ing to  the  missions  was  about 
350,  and  at  nearly  the  same 
height  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. In  1854,  Rev.  A.  Van 
Paemel  had  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion; then  Rev.  Charles  Lema- 
gie;  after  him.  Rev.  Edward 
Jacker,  who  was  succeeded,  in 
1861,  by  the  present  pastor, 
the  Rev.  G.  Terhaust.  He 
has  now  had  charge  of  this  In- 
dian mission  for  nearly  twen- 
ty-two years,  and  of  the  Catho- 
lic congregation  of  L'Anse 
since  the  existence  of  that 
village,  ojBficiating  at  both  places 
every  Sunda}.  All  the  im- 
provements, buildings  and  in- 
stitutions at  the  Indian  mis- 
sion, as  it  now  stands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Government 
Schoolhouse,  are  due  to  his  en- 
ergy and  perseverance.  They 
are  principally  the  convent, 
asylum  and  boarding-school  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  a 
three-story  stone  building  large 
enough  to  accommodate  over  a  hundred  pupils;  a  com- 
modious church,  built  also  of  stone;  the  priest's  dwelling- 
house  of  the  same  material,  and  a  model  farm  of  some 
thirty  acres,  with  stables,  barns  and  wind -mill.  The  prod- 
uce of  this  farm  forms  the  chief  support  of  the  sister- 
hood and  their  Indian  orphans,  as  also  of  four  Indian  boys 
adopted  by  the  missionary  and  being  trained,  under  his  di- 
rection, to  agricultural  pursuits — the  nucleus  of  a  farming 
school  for  the  tribe.  The  example  and  advice  of  the  pas- 
tor has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  Indians,  who,  aban- 
doning their  indolent  and  roving  habits,  have  taken  to  gar- 
dening, farming  and  cattle-raising.  Father  Terhaust  has 
succeeded  in  making  all  these  improvements  with  little 
outside  help,  by  the  economical  management  of  the  local 
resources.  All  the  building  stone  has  been  gathered  from 
the  surrounding  grounds — now  fine  meadows  and  gardens — 
where   it  lay  scattered  in  the  shape  of  bowlders  of  every 
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size.  Father  Terhaust  was  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver in  1829;  he  came  to  America  at  about  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Bishop  Baraga,  in 
1860.  He  speaks  fche  Otchipwe  language  with  great  fluency. 
The  Government  school  for  Indian  boys  and  girls,  at  the 
Catholic  Mission,  is  kept  by  one  of  the  Sisters.  The 
schoolhouse — a  small  frame  building — was  erected  in  1860. 

The  convent,  orphanage  and  schools  of  Baraga  form  a 
conventual  village  in  themselves. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  L'Anse  was  founded  in  1874 
by  Rev.  George  Terhaust.  At  that  time,  the  present  church 
edifice  of  L'Anse  was  built,  This  church  is  attended  from 
Baraga.  The  following  reference  to  the  man  in  whose 
honor  the  county  is  named,  from  the  pen  of  a  cotemporary 
Christian  preacher  will  be  of  interest. 

Rev.  John  H.  Pitezell,  the  well-known  Methodist  mis- 
sionary in  the  Lake  Superior  District,  from  1844  to  1852, 
in  his  brief  references  to  L'Anse,  says  of  Father  Baraga: 
' '  While  at  L'Anse,  Bishop  Lefevre,  of  Detroit,  with  Mr. 
Baraga,  came  and  dined  with  us,  and  I  was  glad  afterward 
to  return  his  friendly  call  at  Detroit.  Rev.  Frederick 
Baraga  was  the  resident  priest  at  L'Anse  at  our  arrival, 
then  probably  about  fifty  years  old,  descended  from  a  family 
of  distinction  in  Europe;  well  educated,  speaking  readily 
six  or  seven  living  languages,  including  German,  French, 
English  and  Ojibwfi.  He  spent  years  on  the  shores  of  Su- 
perior, building  a  church  and  making  extensive  improvements 
OD  the  shore  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  opposite  the  Methodist 
Mission.  He  traveled  extensively  on  foot  and  by  all  meth- 
ods then  in  use.  Temperate  in  his  habit-s,  devout  and  dig- 
nified in  his  private  and  ministerial  bearing,  he  was  uni- 
versally respected  by  Indians  and  the  mining  community, 
and  aJBfectionately  loved  by  those  in  closer  fellowship.  At 
a  more  recent  date,  in  consideration  of  his  sacrifices  and 
meritorious  services,  the  Pope  honored  him  with  the  miter 
of  a  Bishop..  Years  since  he  has  passed  beyond  the  vicis- 
situdes of  earth,  transmitting  his  name  to  the  county,  with- 
in which  the  two  missions  named  above,  are  located,  an 
honor  richly  deserved.  The  following  letter  to  me  I  copy 
verbatim  et  liberatim  et  punctuatim  : 

Revd.  JoHt  Pitezell,  and  the  whole  community  of  the  Meth- 
odist Mission,  L'Anse  : — 

Dear  Friends :  I  have  been  requested  by  some  of  you  to  let 
you  have  the  bell,^  which  is  hanging  in  our  steeple  here,  as  soon  as 
another  one,  which  is  now  at  the  8auU,  shall  be  brought  to  this 
place.  But  this  bell  does  not  belong  to  me ;  it  was  lent  to  my 
chapel  by  the  deceased  Mrs.  Cotte,  to  whom  it  belonged. 

As  Mrs.  Cotte  is  now  no  more,  I  requested  her  afflicted  husband 
to  let  you  have  the  said  bell,  in  regard  of  the  kind  services  which 
some  of  you  have  bestowed  upon  his  lamented  wife,  in  her  last 
days;  and  he  cheerfully  consented  to  give  you  the  bell ;  for  the  use 
of  your  chapel,  as  soon  as  mine  shall  be  brought  from  the  Sault. 

Resp.  your  sincere  friend, 
L'Anse,  April  7th,  1845.  Frederick  Baraga. 

Previous  to  the  donation  of  the  bell,  the  Methodists  of 
the  mission  were  called  to  prayer  and  school  by  a  large  conch 
shell,  which  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  After  its 
presentation  to  the  mission,  it  was  hung  on  two  posts,  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  the  mission  church  was 
built. 

THE    PRESS. 

The  Industrial  Age  was  founded  in  1874  by  the  Wal- 
dron  Bros.,  and  published  during  six  or  seven  months.  In 
1875,  the  office  was  purchased  by  C.  B.  King  and  Sylvester 
Kenny,  and  the  L'Anse  News  inaugurated,  December  1, 
1875.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  C.  B.  King  purchased  Mr. 
Kenny's  interest  in  the  News  and  continued  to  publish  the 
paper  untilMay,  1877,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  the 
office  sold  to  the  publisher  of  the  Houghton  Gazette. 


The  Lake  Superior  Sentinel  was  inaugurated  at  Michi- 
gamme  as  the  L'Anse  and  Michigamme  Bee,  May  1,  1880, 
and  was  published  there  under  that  name  until  May  20, 

1881,  when  the  office  was  moved  to  L'Anse  and  publication 
carried  on  until  January  1,  1882,  when  the  name  was 
changf^d  to  the  Lake  Superior  Sentinel.  The  Sentinel  has 
an  average  circulation  of  500  copies  weekly.  It  is  now  an 
eight-page  quarto  of  forty  columns. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  district  wan  organized  in  1857.  The 
present  condition  of  the  schools  is  set  forth  as  follows: 
Arvon  Township,  Districts  No.  2  and  3— No.  2  District 
claims  twenty-five  children  of  school  age,  seventeen  of 
whom  attended  school  during  the  year  1881.  One  log 
school  building,  and  property  valued  at  $500.  Total  ex~ 
penses,  $21450.  No.  3  District  has  thirteen  children,  ten 
of  whom  attend  school.  No  school  building  Expenses, 
$8440. 

Baraga  Township  is  now  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  number  of  school  children  in  1881  was  ninety-eight, 
of  whom  fifty  eight  attended  school.  There  are  two  frame 
school  buildings,  valued  at  $1,800.  The  total  expenses  for 
the  year  1881  were  $2,123.40. 

L'Anse  School  District  No.  1  claims  293  children,  of 
whom  249  attended  school  during  the  year  1881.  There 
are  two  frame  school  buildings,  valued  at  $2,000.  Ex- 
penses for  year  ending  September,  1881,  were  $5,434. 

District  No.  2  claims  110  children,  of  whom  thirty  at- 
tend school.  The  district  has  no  public  building.  Expen- 
ses for  year  1881,  $236.25. 

A  census  of  school  children  of  L'Anse  was  taken  by 
John  O'Connor  in  August,  1882,  and  the  number  foots  up 
something  over  three  hundred  in  this  district.  Estimated 
on  the  usual  basis,  the  total  population  of  the  district 
would,  therefore,  be  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  souls. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  August  26, 

1882,  the  $8,000  asked  by  the  School  Board  to  build  a  new 
schoolhouse  was  voted,  so  that,  with  a  new  school  building 
and  new  court  house,  the  second  era  of  progress  at  L' A  use 
will  be  entered  upon. 

Spurr  Township  schools  are  comprised  in  one  district. 
Number  of  children,  fifty- four;  number  who  attended 
school  in  1881,  twenty- eight;  one  frame  school  building, 
with  property  valued  at  $1,500;  total  expenses  for  year 
1881,  $1,208.09. 

The  schools  of  the  Christian  missions  are  well  conducted. 

STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  divisions  of  Baraga  County  in 
1880  was  as  follows:  Arvon  Township,  100  ;  Baraga 
Township,  400;  L'Anse  Township,  170;  L'Anse  Village, 
1,014;  and  Spurr  Township,  120;  total,  1,804,  including 
528  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Looking  over  the  census 
returns  of  Houghton  County,  we  find  that,  in  1850,  L'Anse 
Township  contained  a  population  of  126;  in  1860,  it  con- 
tained 327  whites,  253  Indians  and  two  colored  persons, 
presumably  half-breeds;  while  the  township,  as  known  in 
1870,  was  credited  with  a  population  of  only  thirty-three. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1880  was  1,804  Num- 
ber of  acres  in  1881,  576,000;  number  of  farms  in  1881, 
41 ;  number  of  acres  improved,  852. 

The  county  is  new  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Its 
population  in  1880  was  1804.  There  were  only  852  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  farms  did  not  exceed 
forty- one.  Were  the  576,000  acres  of  land  reported  as 
forming  the  area  of  the  county  in   1880  equally  divided^ 
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each  man,  woman   and  child  of  the  population  would  be 
the  possessor  of  a  fraction  over  319  acres. 

The  part  taken  by  citizens  of  the  county  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  belongs  to  the  history  of  Houghton.  In 
the  general  military  history  given  in  this  work,  full  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  private  soldiers  and  commissioned 
officers  famished  by  the  district. 

MARKETABLE  LANDS. 

The  United  States  lands  of  Baraga  County  open  to  entry 
at  the  land  office,  Marquette,  amounted  to  62,000  acres  Oc- 
tober 1,  1881.  There  were  11,774  acres  of  school  lands  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State,  2,000  acres  of  St.  Mary's  Canal 
Mineral  Land  Company's  land,  and  about  200,000  acres  of 
the  Michigan  Land  and  Iron  Company's  property. 

The  almost  indisputable  evidence  which  an  earlier  race 
of  miners  have  left  in  several  of  the  gold-bearing  streams 
of  the  county  proves  conclusively  that  the  people  who  once 
occupied  this  land,  and  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 


L'ANSE. 

This  village,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Baraga  County 
is  located  at  the  head  of  L'Anse  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
Fall  River,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  county,  sixty- 
three  miles  northwest  of  Marquette,  twenty-eight  southeast 
of  Houghton,  and  500  miles  by  water  routes  from  Detroit. 

The  Indian  Reservation,  comprising  three  townshi})8, 
and  inhabited  by  about  five  hundred  Otchipwes,  is  located 
three  miles  to  the  northwest.  The  place  takes  its  name 
from  the  beautiful  bay  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which 
was  named  L'Anse,  "  the  arch,"  by  the  early  French  dis- 
coverers, by  the  way  of  pre-eminence,  from  its  being  the 
best,  safest  and  most  beautiful  harbor  on  the  lake. 

It  is  at  present  the  western  terminus  of  the  M.  H.  «&  O. 
R.  R.,  and  promises  to  be  the  northern  terminating  point 
of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railroad,  the  building  of 
which  is  authorized  westward  from  Ishpeming. 

Its  railroad  and  shipping  facilities,  with  the  immense 
water-power  Fall  River  affords  it,  must  in  time  become  an 
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conjecture,  delved  for  the  minerals  in  this  region.  The 
same  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  operations  of  Toltec 
and  Spaniard  in  the  Southwest,  also  stood  in  the  path  of 
their  Ameri'^an  successors.  Isolation  and  savagery  have 
retarded  the  peninsula's  development.  These  two  words 
express  the  causes  which  have  prevented  this  county's  ad- 
vancement and  deprived  her  of  the  position  which  she  is 
soon  destined  to  attain. 

Now  that  the  savage  has  succumbed  to  his  destiny,  and 
the  mountains  and  valleys  which  once  resounded  with  his 
war-whoop  re-echo  the  music  of  civilized  industry,  and  that 
isolation  has  been  driven  to  more  distant  fields  by  the  shriek 
of  the  locomotive,  this  portion  of  Michigan  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  front  as  the  most  promising  mineral  region  in 
all  North  America.  An  army  of  prospectors  s\\farm  through 
her  valleys  and  mountains;  new  discoveries  are  constantly 
being  made;  mills  and  furnaces  are  constantly  going  up; 
the  yield  of  bullion  is  steadily  on  the  increase;  capital  is 
seeking  investment;  railroads  are  penetrating  in  every  di- 
rection, and  henceforth  the  career  of  the  county  is  to  be 
onward  and  upward. 


important  manufacturing  point.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
village  there  is  a  fall  of  seventy-six  feet,  and  within  nine 
miles  of  its  mouth  the  aggregate  fall  is  not  less  than  eleven 
hundred  feet.  The  iron  district  approaches  within  five 
miles  of  L'Anse,  and  it  is  expected  that  that  metal  will  be 
largely  shipped  from  this  port.  Locations  were  laid  out 
for  one  or  more  blast  furnaces  at  one  time,  but,  owing  to 
the  panic  of  1873,  the  project  was  not  pushed  forward. 

Up  to  1871-72,  the  only  settlements  here  were  those  of 
the  Catholic  and  Methodist  Missions,  located  a  little  far- 
ther down  the  bay;  but,  in  view  of  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  railroad,  a  village  was  platted  in  July,  1871-72,  and 
several  hundred  inhabitants  flocked  in,  with  the  prospect  of 
it  becoming  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  L'Anse  will  remain  the  terminus  of  the  roads 
for  some  time  to  come,  though  they  are  ultimately  to  be  * 
extended  to  Ontonagon,  and  possibly  to  the  Montreal  River, 
the  boundary  line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.'s  ore  dock  at  L'Anse  was 
built  in  1872.  It  has  eighty-three  pockets,  with  a  capacity 
of  6,600  tons. 
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The  village  of  L'Anse  was  platted  in  1871,  by  S,  L. 
Smith,  Charles  H.  Palmer  and  Oapt.  James  Bendry.  The 
average  price  of  lots  on  Main  street  was  1 1,000,  and  all 
were  sold. 

The  public  buildings  of  L'Anse  are  the  old  Bendry 
House,  rented  for  the  purposes  of  the  county  offices  until 
the  new  courthouse  is  constructed;  the  Catholic  and  Meth- 
odist Churches  and  the  schoolhouse.  The  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R. 
dock  forms  an  esplanade,  while  parallel  with  this  struct- 
ure, and  west  of  it,  is  the  extensive  ore  dock,  constructed 
at  a  cost  bordering  on  half  a  million. 

The  only  secret  society  organized  in  the  village  is  the 
A.  O.  U.  W.,ariclesof  incorporation  of  which  were  adopted 
January  4,  1882. 

The  first  hotel  established  at  L'Anse,  or  in  the  county, 
was  the  L'Anse  House,  moved  on  a  scow  to  this  place  in 
1871,  by  S.  Lloyd.  A  stone  foundation,  fronting  on  Main 
street,  was  built,  and  the  frame  house  from  Houghton 
placed  thereon. 

The  Lake  Linden  House  was  moved  from  Lake  Linden 
in  1872,  by  P.  Roberts.  Like  the  L'Anse  House,  a  foun- 
dation was  built  on  Main  street,  just  north  of  Meadow 
Creek,  and  the  building  placed  thereon. 

Since  1872,  the  Berlin,  Ottawa,  Coles  and  the  Voetch 
Houses  were  built,  and  are  now  operated  as  hotels. 

The  churches  and  schools  of  the  village  are  referred  to 
in  the  history  of  the  county. 

A  saw-mill  was  built  at  L'Anse  in  1838,    by  Charles 
Childs.     This  was  burned  about  1850.     It  was  the  first  and 
last    lumber  manufacturing    industry  of  the  village.     At 
present,  there  is  a   full  promise  of   the  revival  of  enter 
prise. 

Regarding  the  village,  the  following  sketch  of  its 
past  history  and  present  prospects  will  be  found  of  in- 
terest: 

About  the  year  1870,  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
point  as  an  outlet  by  water  for  a  portion  of  the  vast  lum- 
ber and  mineral  wealth  of  the  north  end  of  this  peninsula. 
It  was  thought  at  that  time  that  nothing  could  prevent  there 
being  a  large  city  built  here  as  a  rival  of  Marquette  for 
manufacturing  and  shipping  business.  The  prospects  were 
so  flattering  that  people  flocked  in  here  from  all  parts  to 
secure  property,  in  anticipation  of  the  future  wealth  that 
would  come  of  the  investment.  So  intense  became  the  ex- 
citement that  large  houses  were  loaded  onto  scows  and 
floated  thirtv  and  forty  miles  to  this  point;  people  could 
not  wait  to  build.  Outside  parties  owning  the  property 
platted  a  large  town  and  sold  lots  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
each.  These  capitalists  thought,  like  Col.  Sellers,  that  there 
were  millions  in  it,  and  gave  the  screws  an  extra  turn. 
Things  moved  along  nicely  until  the  panic  of  1873,  when 
the  speculative  properties  of  the  enterprise  became  appar- 
ent, f^tern  reality  took  the  place  of  fiction;  the  bubble 
burst,  and  L'Anse  of  to-day  is  what  remains  of  the  wreck. 
For  some  unexplainable  reason,  every  effort  to  resurrect  the 
dead  ambition  has  proven  futile.  Many  abandoned  all 
hope  and  left  the  earnings  of  a  lifetime  among  the  sad  rem- 
iniscences of  a  dire  calamity,  that  followed  in  the  trail  of 
what  appeared  full  of  promise  and  a  Judicious  investment. 
The  location  remains,  with  every  quality  it  ever  had,  as  far 
as  desirability  as  a  shipping  point  is  concerned.  The 
-property  is  the  same  to  all  outward  appearance.  Every 
advantage  it  then  had  it  has  now  as  a  manufacturing  point. 
Still  it  stands  where  it  stopped  ten  years  ago,  telling  the 
sad  story  that  those  who  were  once  enlisted  in  her  welfare 
are  now  scattered.  Those  who  now  own  and  control  it  are 
indifferent  to  every  project  spoken  of  to  revive  the  town. 


Beautiful  sites  for  residences  are  unoccupied,  splendid  wa 
ter  powers  and  privileges  running  to  waste.  A  dead  calm 
has  settled  down  like  a  heavy  gloom  over  the  future  that 
was  once  so  favorable. 

Those  who  remain  thoroughly  understand  the  situation 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  They  are  wide-awake,  energetic 
men,  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  town  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  creditable  to  towns  of  greater  pretensions.  They 
recognize  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor,  and  still 
hope  for  better  things.  Those  in  trade  have  a  good,  healthy 
business,  derived  largely  from  the  surrounding  country, 
which  is  rapidly  assuming  an  agricultural  appearance, 
with  very  favorable  prospects  for  becoming  thickly  settled 
by  Germans,  who  are  colonizing  at  different  points.  They 
also  have  a  large  trade  with  the  half-breed  Indians,  who 
have  a  reservation  outside  of  the  city  limits.  There  is  a 
bank  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lumbering  and  mining 
interests,  a  good  drug  store,  and  such  other  miscellaneous 
stores  as  are  found  in  country  towns;  two  comfortable  hotels, 
and  a  good  paper  published  here  by  Mr.  Kinney,  formerly  of 
Michigamme.  Mr.  Kinney  is  working  hard  to  attract  set- 
tlers into  this  section,  to  occupy  the  choice  farming  lands 
just  outside  of  the  town.  There  is  a  fine  water-power  run- 
ning to  waste  within  a  few  rods  of  the  main  street,  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  operate  a  large  factory.  Why  some  in- 
dustry does  not  select  this  point  to  engage  in  manufactur- 
ing of  some  kind  is  indeed  a  mystery  that  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  that  those  who  have  tried  it  in 
the  past  have  been  unsuccessful,  thus  discouraging  others 
from  making  an  attempt. 

Nester  Bros.,  formerly  of  Saginaw,  have  built  a  large 
mill  at  Baraga,  two  miles  across  the  bay.  They  tried  to 
secure  a  site  at  L'Anse,  but  failed.  They  have  the  machin- 
ery on  the  ground,  and  will  have  their  mill  ready  for  work 
this  spring.  They  expect  to  be  able  to  cut  150,000  feet  per 
day,  and  employ  about  three  hundred  men. 

Hibbard  &  Thurber's  mill,  eight  miles  up  the  bay,  is 
running  day  and  night  to  cut  the  large  supply  of  logs  put 
in  last  winter. 

The  slate  quarries  are  gradually  increasing  their  facili- 
ties for  getting  out  roofing  slate,  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  that  article  at  Chicago  and  Detroit.  The  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  these  quarries  will  become  a  source  of 
great  revenue  to  this  section. 

For  beauty  of  situation,  extravagant  language  can  be 
used  very  appropriately,  and  still  much  remain  that  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  lo- 
cation for  a  town  is  not  surpassed  by  aay  other  point  on 
Lake  Superior.  That  nature  designed  this  harbor  as  a 
shipping  point  for  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of  country  is 
also  evident.  These  natural  advantages  are  so  prominent 
that  a  mystery  seems  to  pervade  the  mmds  of  all  who  visit 
L'Anse.  Why  such  a  desirable  location  should  remain  un- 
improved is  the  inquiry  daily  made  by  strangers  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  town. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

JOHN  Q.  BARNARD,  station  agent  at  LAnse  of  the  Marquette. 
Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railway. 

COL.  BEEDON,  deceased,  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
Lake  Superior.  He  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  July  24,  1802. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  in  1829  to 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  and  from  there  to  Ann  Arbor.  He  received 
the  appointment  of  Indian  farmer  in  1846,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Methodist  mission  at  L'Anse,  L.  S.  His  military  title  was  acquired 
during  his  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  served  as  Indian 
farmer  at  L'Anse  live  years,  and  then  moved  to  Copper  Harbor, 
where  he  was  agent  of  the  Iron  City  Mines  for  three  years.     He 
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made  his  home  at  Eagle  Harbor,  and  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  copper  interest.  He  next  went  to  Marquette.  His  death  occurred 
May  18,  1883,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty  years.  Col.  Beedon  was 
one  of  the  oldest  Free  Masons  in  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  and  possessed  many  estimable  qualities.  During 
his  residence  in  this  region  he  held  various  local  offices. 

C.  P.  BLANKENHORN,  proprietor  of  meat  market.  Business 
established  in  May,  1872.  Mr.  Blankenhorn  was  born  in  Kewburgh, 
N.  Y.,  February  9,  1848.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  H.  and  The- 
resa Blankenhorn.  When  he  was  but  a  year  old,  his  parents  moved 
to  Cedarburg,  Ozaukee  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  His 
father  being  a  Butcher  by  trade,  he  learned  that  calling  in  early  life. 
In  1870,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  spent  one  and  a  half  years  at 
Ishpeming,  and  then  moved  to  Hancock,  and  six  months  later  to 
L'Anse,  Baraga  County.  In  May,  1872,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Louis  Meissel,  in  the  butchering  business,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Meissel  &  Blankenhorn.  This  connection  continued  till  June, 
1878,  when  Mr.  Meissel  retired,  since  which  time  Mr.  Blankenhorn 
has  conducted  the  business  alone.  He  buys  the  best  of  stock  and 
keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  stock  in  his  line.  He 
was  married  at  L'Anse  June  29, 1874,  to  Miss  Sarah  Sadgeman.  Mrs. 
Blankenhorn  is  a  native  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.  They  have  three 
children — Allie,  Charles  H.  and  Rosa. 

JOHN  BRADY,  merchant,  established  his  business  in  Onto- 
nagon County,  Mich.,  in  1851,  andinL'Anse,  Baraga  County,  in  1871. 
Mr.  Brady  was  born  in  Ireland,  March  17,  1828.  He  is  the  son  of 
Terrence  and  Ellen  Brady.  His  parents  died  while  he  was  a  child, 
and  he  was  taken  to  England  and  brought  up  and  educated  in  that 
country.  He  was  married  at  Leeds,  Eng.,  in  1848,  to  Miss  Catharine 
Boyne.  Mrs.  Brady  was  born  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  the  history  of  her  early  life  was  similar  to  that  of  her 
husband.  She  lost  her  parents  in  childhood,  and  was  taken  to  En- 
gland and  brought  up  with  friends  in  that  country.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  their  marriage,  they  emigrated  to  America.  On  coming 
to  this  country,  he  made  his  home  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  resided  there 
till  1851,  when  he  moved  to  Ontonagon  County,  Mich.,  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Geeenland.  Mr.  Brady  continued  in 
business  at  Greenland  till  1871.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  of 
that  place  in  June,  1857,  and  held  the  office  till  1872.  The  last  year 
of  his  term,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  discharged  by  his  son  James, 
who  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  held  till  1878.  In  1871,  Mr. 
Brady  moved  to  L'Anse  and  engaged  in  his  present  business.  He 
has  five  children— James  F.  and  John,  now  of  Montana  Territory, 
Thomas,  Clarence  and  Annie. 

THOMAS  BRADY,  jeweler,  business  established  in  1874,  was 
born  at  Greenland,  Ontonagon  Co.,  L.  S.,  June  4,  1858.  He  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Catharine  Brady.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  Came  to  L'Anse  in  1871,  and  learned  the  watch- 
maker's and  jeweler's  trade,  and  started  in  business  for  himself  in 
1874.  He  keeps  a  full  line  of  watches,  clocks  and  jewelry,  and  a 
good  stock  of  books,  stationery  and  fancy  goods.  Mr.  Brady  is  a 
member  of  the  present  Village  Council. 

P.  BRENNAN;  merchant,  business  established  August,  1872, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Penberthy  &  Brennan.  In  April,  1880,  Mr. 
Brennan  purchased  his  partner's  interest,  since  which  time  he  has 
continued  the  business  alone.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Ireland  March  2,  1845.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Comer- 
ford)  Brennan.  He  came  to  America  in  May,  1861,  made  his  home 
in  Detroit,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade.  In  1872, 
he  came  to  L'Anse,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  liis  present  business.  He 
carries  an  average  stock  of  general  merchandise  of  $8,000.  He  was 
married  September  7,  1876,  at  L'Anse,  to  Miss  Annie  A.  Brady, 
daughter  of  John  Brady,  of  this  place.  They  have  two  children  liv- 
ing— John  E.  and  Mary  A. 

W.  I.  CHASE,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Maine 
June  13, 1833.  He  is  the  son  of  Silas  H.  and  Susan  Chase.  In  1864, 
he  emigrated  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  located  at 
Houghton.  During  his  residence  in  this  region,  he  has  lived  in 
Houghton,  Keweenaw,  Marquette  and  Baraga  Counties,  where  has 
been  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  mercantile  business;  at  present,  he 
is  engaifed  in  exploring.  In  1875,  he  moved  to  L'Anse,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  Mr.  Chase  was  the  first  Township  Clerk  of  Grant, 
Keweenaw  County,  was  Supervisor  of  Negaunee,  and  has  held  va- 
rious local  offices.  He  was  married  at  Calais,  Me.,  to  Miss  Mary  L., 
daughter  of  Jones  C.  Haycock.    Mrs.  Chase  was  born  in  Calais. 

PETER  CREBASSA,  Postmaster  of  L'Anse  for  thirty  years, 
was  born  in  the  Red  River  Country,  Canada,  August  15,  1807.  He 
is  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Crebassa.  When  five  years  of  age,  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Montreal.  He  was  brought  up  in  that 
city  and  received  a  liberal  education.  In  1829,  he  went  to  Mackinac, 
Mich.,  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  he  coasted  Lake  Superior  from  the  Sault  to  Fond  du 
Lac.  At  that  early  day,  an  occasional  trading  post  was  all  there 
was  to  suggest  the  approach  of  civilization.  The  wild  scenes  he 
must  have  passed  through,  the  perilous  voyages  that  he  was  obliged 
to  make  in  the  frail  craft  of  that  period,  were  all  fraught  with  dan- 
ger and  adventure.    The  details  of  such  a  life  would  furnish  ma- 


terial for  an  interesting  story.  Unfortunately  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  more  than  to  trace  the  outline  of  his  history,  leaving  the 
rest  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  For  twenty-five  years,  Mr. 
C.  served  as  agent  for  the  Fur  Company,  during  which  time  he  was 
stationed  at  different  intervals  at  L'Anse,  La  Pointe,  Fond  du  Lac 
and  Rainy  Lake,  on  the  line  of  the  British  Possessions.  He  was  first 
located  at  L'Anse  in  1838.  After  severing  his  connection  with  the 
Fur  Company,  he  purchased  a  stock  of  goods  and  established  a  trad- 
ing post  for  himself  at  L'Anse,  now  the  Methodist  Mission.  He  was 
appointed  Postmaster  in  1852,  and  has  held  that  position  ever  since. 
He  continued  in  trade  about  fifteen  years.  In  1871,  on  completion 
of  the  railway  to  the  Bay,  the  office  was  removed  to  this  point, 
which  was  called  L'Anse  after  the  old  post,  since  which  time  Mr.  C. 
has  been  a  resident  of  this  place.  He  was  married  in  1837,  at  La 
Pointe,  Mich.,  to  Nancy  Roussin,  daughter  of  Augustus  Roussin. 
Mrs.  C.  was  born  at  Leach  Lake.  They  have  eleven  children  liv- 
ing— Mary,  John  B.,  Harriet,  Augustus,  George,  Nelson.  Alexander, 
William,  Nancy,  Nellie  and  Alice.  The  oldest  daughter,  Mary,  is 
the  wife  of  Earl  Edgerton,  of  L'Anse.  John  B.  is  keeper  of  the 
light-house  at  Sand  Point.  In  addition  to  the  post  office,  Mr.  C.  has 
held  various  town  offices. 

JAMES  FxlRLEY,  passenger  engineer  running  on  the  Mar- 
quette, Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railway.  He  was  the  first  passen- 
ger engineer  to  make  the  run  between  Marquette  and  L'Anse  with  a 
passenger  engine  in  1871.  Mr.  F.  was  born  in  Ireland  September  19, 
1845.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Eleanor  Farley.  In  1848, 
he  emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents,  who  located  in 
Canada,  near  Toronto,  where  he  lived  seven  years,  and  then  moved 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  from  there  to  Marquette  in  May,  1858.  His 
father  died  at  that  place  June  19,  1880,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine- 
ty-six years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  his  railroad  life 
in  May,  1861,  on  the  road  then  known  as  the  B.  De  N.  &  M. 
R.  R. ;  in  1868,  this  name  was  changed  to  the  B.  De  N.  &  M.  & 
M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  in  1870,  to  the  M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  the 
following  year  to  its  present  name,  M.,  H.  &  O.  Ry.,  as  a  brake- 
man;  was  only  kept  at  that  employment  three  months,  when  he  was 
employed  as  fireman ;  served  seven  years  in  that  capacity,  when, 
having  met  with  an  accident  which  disabled  him  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  he  was  detailed  as  a  conductor  of  a  passenger  train.  A 
few  months  later,  he  was  regularly  set  up  as  an  engineer.  With  the 
exception  of  four  years,  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany since  he  commenced  to  this  date,  1882.  His  present  run  is  be- 
tween Marquette  and  L'Anse.  The  four  years  spoken  of  were  spent 
as  follows:  one  year  on  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  six  months  on  the 
North  Missouri,  and  the  balance  in  the  Territories  and  in  traveling 
in  the  South.  He  made  a  trip  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  from 
St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri  River,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  to  Fort  Brown 
and  Metamoras.  Returning  to  Lake  Superior,  he  resumed  work 
with  the  old  company.  In  1878,  Mr.  Farley  had  a  patent  issued  to 
him  on  an  invention  known  as  the  Farley  Oil  Cup,  of  which  Fafley 
&  McConnell  are  the  proprietors,  and  in  1882,  he  secured  a  patent 
on  the  Farley  Rock  Drilling,  Well  Boring  and  Pile  Driving  Machine, 
of  which  Farley  &  Rickels  are  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Farley  was 
married  at  Negaunee,  September  19,  1871,  to  Miss  Hannah  E.  Egan, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Egan,  of  Negaunee.  They  have 
seven  children— Alice  L.,  Marion  F.,  Charles  F.,  Floronge  A.,  Mar- 
garet E.,  Florence  E.  and  James  Y. 

OSCAR  J.  FOOTE,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Baraga  County.  He  wa  ^  elected  to  these  offices  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  "the  county,  May  1,1875;  was  re-elected  and  has  served  con- 
tinuously to  this  date,  1882.  Mr.  F.  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  June  3,  1822.  He  is  the  son 
of  Luther  and  Phebe  (Judson)  Foote.  In  1843,  he  went  to  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  and  three  years  later  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  where  he 
resided  until  1851.  He  then  went  to  Ontonagon,  and  for  three  years 
had  charge  of  the  boarding  house  for  the  mining  company  near  that 
place.  He  then  spent  three  years  in  the  village  of  Ontonagon,  and 
then  made  a  trip  to  New  York,  and  in  the  fall  of  1857,  came  to 
L'Anse.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  of  Houghton  County  in 
1864,  and  served  four  years.  He  was  Supervisor  for  L'Anse  eleven 
years.  In  1875,  on  the  organization  of  Baraga  County,  he  was 
elected  to  his  present  position.  In  early  times,  Mr.  Foote  was  mail 
contractor,  and  carried  the  mail  by  dog  trains  between  L'Anse  and 
Ontonagon.  Mr.  F.  was  married  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1848,  to  Mary  L.  Harrison,  Mrs.  F.  is  a  native  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  F.  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. 

M.  GITZEN,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars.  Business  es- 
tablished at  this  place  in  January,  1873.  Mr.  Gitzen  was  born  i  n 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  11,  1844.  He  is  the  son  of  M.  and  Catharine 
Gitzen.  When  five  years  of  age  (in  1849),  he  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and  seven  years  later  from  there  to 
Eagle  River,  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  While  only  a  lad,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  surface  work  about  the  copper  mines.  When  old  enough, 
he  became  a  miner,  and  worked  at  that  business  three  years  at  Eagle 
River  and  Copper  Harbor.    He  then  went  to  Marquette  County, 
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where  he  spent  three  years,  and  in  latter  part  of  1872  came  to  L' Anse. 
Early  in  January,  1873,  he  opened  a  first-class  sample  room,  where 
the  best  grades  of  liquors  and  cigars  only  are  kept.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Houghton,  Mich.,  October  4,  1864,  to  Miss  Minnie  Funckey. 
Mrs.  Gitzen  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.  They  have  seven  children, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters—Minnie;  William*  died  aged  three  years; 
George,  died  in  infancy;  Edward,  Michael,  Irving  and  Cora.  Mr. 
Gitzen  served  as  Superintendent  of  Wyoming  Township,  Keweenaw 
County,  and  twelve  years  as  Under  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Sheriff  of 
Houghton  County,  and  Deputy  Sheriff  at  L'Anse  four  years. 

N.  HAYDEN,  teacher.  Principal  of  the  L'Anse  Schools. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Springport,  Jackson  Co., 
Mich.,  August  12,  1855.  He  is  the  son  of  N.  N.  and  Hannah  Hay- 
den  ;  was  educated  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsi- 
lanti.  His  education  has  been  acquired  through  his  individual 
efforts,  and  he  has  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession.  He  taught  two 
years  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  one  year  in  Iowa,  and 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  the  fall  of  1879.  Taught  the  L'Anse  School, 
then  the  Stoneville  School,  Marquette  County,  returning  to  L'Anse 
in  the  fall  of  1881,  since  which  time  he  has  been  principal  of  this 
school.  The  school  is  graded,  and  has  an  average  of  160  scholars. 
He  is  supported  by  three  assistant  teachers.  He  was  married  at  Cli- 
max, Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  December  28,  1880,  to  Miss  MaryMilli- 
man,  daughter  of  James  Milliman.  Mrs.  Hayden  was  born  in  Cli- 
max, Mich.     The}^  have  an  infant  son  named  Don. 

SYLVESTER  KINNEY,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Sentinel,  notary  and  general  conveyancer.  He  was  born  in 
Walworth  County,  Wis.,  May  30, 1850.  He  is  the  son  of  Avery  and 
Eunice  (Ross)  Kinney.  In  18—,  he  went  to  Flintville,  Brown  County, 
where  he  remained  until  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Nebraska.  After 
spending  a  year  in  that  State,  he  came  to  Michigan  and  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  at  Michigamme  ;  subsequently  studied  law  and 
carried  on  a  general  conveyancing  business.  He  next  learned  the 
printing  business,  and  in  1880  opened  a  job  and  newspaper  office. 
He  published  the  L  Anse  and  Michigamme  Bee  at  Michigamme  about 
a  year,  and  then  moved  this  office  to  LAnse  and  changed  the  title  of 
the  paper  to  the  Lake  Superior  Sentinel.  In  addition  to  his  printing 
business,  Mr.  Kinney  serves  as  Notary  Public  and  attends  to  all  legal 
business,  such  as  collections,  conveyancing  and  conducting  suits  in 
Justice  Court.  He  was  married  at  Marquette  July  4,  1874,  to  Miss 
Estella  Morse,  daughter  of  Warren  H.  Morse.  Mrs.  Kinney  was  born 
in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  They  have  five  children— Mary  E.,  Es- 
tella M.,  Sylvester,  Belle  and  Garfield.  Mr.  Kinney  served  as  Town- 
ship Clerk  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Michigamme  three  years. 

SAMUEL  LLOYD,  proprietor  of  the  Lloyd  House,  was  born  in 
Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  December  10,  1836.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  (Stanley)  Lloyd.  When  about  twenty-two  years  of  age 
(1858),  he  came  to  America,  spent  a  few  months  in  Canada,  and  then 
went  to  Houghton,  L.  S.,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  hotel  keeping  and 
mining.  When  the  railroad  was  completed  to  LAnse,  he  moved  his 
hotel  to  that  place  by  water.  The  removal  was  effected  under  the 
management  of  Capt.  James  Bendry.  Two  large  scows  were  lashed 
together  to  receive  the  building,  which  was  supported  on  heavy  tim- 
bers extending  over  both  boats.  Then  the  strange  looking  craft  was 
towed  by  Capt.  Bendry' s  tug  from  Houghton  to  L'Anse,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  The  trip  was  made  at  night,  when  the  water  was 
at  its  smoothest.  The  house  was  in  full  running  order  with  every- 
thing in  it,  including  the  family.  To  prevent  the  danger  of  a  collis- 
ion every  window  was  illuminated.  The  effect  was  a  peculiar  sight 
to  see  a  large  hotel  sailing  off  into  the  darkness.  The  trip  was  made 
successfully,  and  the  house,  enlarged  and  improved,  is  the  leading 
hotel  of  LAnse.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  married  at  Eagle  River,  L.  S.,  to 
Miss  Grace  Rondles,  daughter  of  John  Rondles.  Mrs.  Lloyd  was 
born  in  England.  They  have  had  five  children,  of  whom  four  are 
living— Joseph  J.  and  Margia  (twins)  are  the  eldest;  Sarah  G  died  in 
childhood;  Mattie,  Minnie  and  Heberd.  The  youngest,  Heberd,  died 
in  childhood.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  served  as  Deputy  Sheriff  several  years, 
and  is  serving  his  second  term  as  Marshal  of  LAnse. 

M.  C.  McCONNELL,  passenger  conductor  of  the  Marquette, 
Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railway.  Runs  between  Marquette  and 
L'Anse.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Niles,  Trumbull 
Co.,  Ohio,  September  13,  1848.  He  is  the  son  of  M.  C.  and  Mary 
(Bennington)  McConnell.  In  1850,  he  came,  with  his  parents,  to 
Marquette,  Mich.  In  1866,  he  began  railroading,  as  a  brakesman, 
on  the  same  line  on  which  he  is  now  employed.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  three  years;  then  as  baggage  master  three  years.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  conductor,  which  position  he  has  held  for  the  past 
ten  years.  He  was  married  at  LAnse.  Mich.,  June  22,  1878,  to 
Miss  Nellie  Shakespeare.  Mrs.  McConnell  died  before  tlie  expiration 
of  the  first  year  of  her  married  life.  Her  death  occurred  at  Mar- 
quette, April  27,  1879,  and  her  remains  were  taken  to  Red  Wing, 
Minn.  Mr.  McConnell  was  married  again,  January  3,  1882,  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  to  Mrs.  Frances  Orth,  widow  of  Rudolph  Orth,  and 
daughter  of  Adam  Haas.    Mrs.  McConnell  was  born  in  Europe. 

JOHK  Q.  McKERNAN,  senior  partner  of  the  L'Anse  Brewing 
Co.  This  firm  consists  of  John  Q.  McKernan  and  Ik  W.  Edwards. 
The  business  was  established  in  1873  by  the  present  senior  partner 


and  Henry  Steinback.  The  present  firm  was  organized  in  July,  1881. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N  Y., 
Jan.  10,  1825.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  McKernan.  He 
moved  to  Michigan  witli  his  parents  in  1830,  and  lived  at  Ann  Arbor 
till  1837,  when  he  went  to  Ingham  County;  resided  there  till  1848, 
and  then  moved  to  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior.  Having  learned  the 
carpenter  trade  in  the  East,  he  pursued  that  vocation  awhile,  and 
then  engaged  at  the  Cliff  Mine.  In  1849,  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Houghton  County,  when  that  county  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula;  served  four  years.  In  1853,  went  to  Houghton; 
was  obliged  to  live  in  a  tent  several  weeks  till  he  could  erect  a  house. 
He  was  engaged  in  saw-mill  work  for  several  years.  He  was  the 
first  Supervisor  of  Portage  Township,  when  that  town  included  all 
of  Houghton  County  of  to-day.  He  held  the  office  for  the  years  of 
1854  and  1855.  In  1855,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  one  of 
three  Commissioners  to  survey  and  construct  a  road  from  Port  Wil- 
kins,  Keweenaw  County,  to  Ontonagon,  his  colleagues  being  August 
Coburn  and  Samuel  W.  Hill.  In  1863  and  1864,  he  represented 
Keweenaw  County  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1865,  1867,  1869 
and  1870,  he  was  the  Representative  from  Houghton  and  Keweenaw 
Counties.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1867,  without  opposition.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature in  1866,  and  was  defeated  by  thirty  votes,  while  his  ticket  was 
beaten  by  600  majority.  He  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Houghton  four  years,  and  was  a  practicing  attorney  twelve  years. 
In  1869,  he  moved  to  Baraga,  and  from  there  to  LAnse  in  1873, 
when  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Steinback,  built  the  brewery  and 
organized  the  LAnse  Brewing  Company.  He  has  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  School  Board  of  L'Anse  since  1874  to  this  date,  1882. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  authorized  to  construct  the  Baras^a  & 
Ontonagon  State  road.  He  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  L'Anse 
Township  six  years;  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of 
Houghton  County,  and  served  six  years;  was  Chairman  of  that 
Board  in  1869.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Village  Council  of 
L'Anse  seven  years,  President  two  years  and  President  pro  tern,  five 
years.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Town  Treas- 
urer of  L'Anse.  He  was  married,  at  Houghton,  November  1,  1855, 
to  Miss  Emma  S.  Pry  or,  daughter  of  Joseph  Pry  or.  Mrs.  McKernan 
was  born  in  Devonshire,  England.  They  have  seven  children — Ellen 
M.,  Elizabeth  A.,  Phillip  R.,  Emma  S.,  Elsie  and  Allie  (twins),  and 
May.  The  eldest  daughter,  Ellen  M.,  is  the  wife  of  E.  R.  Pem- 
berthy,  of  Houghton.  Elizabeth  is  Mrs.  George  W.  Botsford,  of 
Franklin,  Mich.  Phillip  R.  is  a  student  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Uni- 
versity.   . 

E.  L.  MASON,  of  the  firm  of  E.  L.  Mason  &  Co.,  bankers.  This 
bank  was  organized  and  opened  for  business  October  1,  1871,  and 
has  continued  business  uninterruptedly  till  this  date,  1882.  Mr. 
Mason's  partners  are  J.  A.  Hubbell,  of  Houghton,  S.  L.  Smith,  of 
Lansing,  William  Harris  and  John  Chassel,  of  Houghton.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  October  3. 
1818.  He  is  the  son  of  Luther  and  Ruth  Mason.  He  came  to  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  in  1856,  and  was  an  employe  of  vari- 
ous mining  companies  in  the  copper  regions.  He  came  to  L'Anse 
in  1871,  and,  in  company  with  the  gentlemen  named  above,  organized 
the  business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  In  this  year  (1871)  work 
was  begun  at  LAnse  on  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  "it  was  completed 
two  years  later . 

AUGUST  MENGE,  County  Treasurer  of  Baraga  County,  was 
born  in  Weimar,  Saxony,  May  4, 1845.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Theresa  Menge.  He  came  to  America  with  his  parents  when  six 
years  of  age,  in  1851.  The  family  then  located  at  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
where  he  resided  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
settled  at  Hancock,  Houghton  County.  He  had  learned  the  print- 
er's trade  at  Manitowoc,  and  worked  at  it  there  for  eight  years.  He 
worked  a  few  months  at  Hancock,  and  then  went  to  Houghton, 
where  he  worked  until  1871;  then  went  to  L'Anse  and  opened  a 
sample  room.  He  was  elected  County  Treasurer  in  1878,  and  re- 
elected in  1880,  being  the  present  incumbent.  He  has  served  as 
Treasurer  of  L'Anse  School  District  six  years.  Mr.  M.  was  married, 
at  L'Anse,  Mich.,  September  27,  1871,  to  Miss  Theresa  Sibilske}^ 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Sibilskey,  of  Houghton,  Mich.  Mrs.  M.  was 
born  in  Germanv.  They  have  four  children— August  H.,  William 
T.,  Charles  H.  and  Selma  M. 

D.  J.  NORTON,  druggist;  born  in  Ireland  Aug.  24,  1857.  He  is 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Nora  Norton.  In  1870,  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  June,  1877,  came  to  L'Anse.  Here  he  engaged  as  clerk 
with  Caph  &  Blongre,  druggists,  one  year,  and  in  August,  1878,  he 
bought  out  the  stock  of  bis  employers.  Continued  business  at  the 
old  stand  till  1880,  when  he  purchased  his  present  substantial  brick 
building,  wh^re  he  is  doing  a  thriving  business.  Mr.  Norton  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Village  Council  for  the  piist  three  years. 

HIRAM  C.  OSGOOD,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars;  pres- 
ent business  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1873.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  May  18, 1843.  He  is  the  son 
of  Isaac  and  Mary  E.  Osgood.  He  was  educated  at  Jackson,  and  was 
employed  with  his  father,  an  architect  of  Jackson,  until  1872,  when 
he  came  to  L'Anse,  Mich.     The  following  spring,  he  opened  a  first- 
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class  sample  room,  where  he  keeps  the  best  grade  of  stock  in  his  line. 
He  was  married  in  this  town,  July  5,  1876,  to  Miss  Hattie  C.  Beeh- 
ler,  daughter  of  George  F.  Beehler,  of  L'Anse.  Mrs.  O.  was  born  in 
Illinois.  They  have  one  child,  a  son,  Howard  I.  Mr.  O.  served  as 
Deputy  Sheriff  of  Houghton  County  during  the  term  of  1873-74. 

HERMAN  J.  8EIFERT,  of  the  firm  of  Seifert  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Berlin  Hotel.  The  firm  consists  of  Herman  J.  Sei- 
fert and  Frank  Sengebusch.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Germany  September  30,  1852.  He  is  the  son  of  Gotlieb  and  Mary 
Seifert.  He  came  to  America  in  1872,  spent  a  few  months  in  Cleve- 
land, and  then  came  to  Lake  Superior.  He  located  at  Marquette, 
and  made  that  his  home  till  1876,  when  he  came  to  L'Anse.  While 
at  Marquette,  he  carried  on  a  barber-shop  and  billiard  room.  On 
coming  to  L'Anse,  he  opened  a  barber-shop  and  notion  store.  In 
March,  188i,  he  engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  was  married 
at  L'Anse,  July  28,  1878,  to  Miss  Meta  Sengebusch,  daughter  of 
Frank  Sengebusch.     Mrs.  Seifert  was  born  in  Stetlin,  Germany. 

HARVEY  SELDEN,  contractor  in  railroad  construction  and 
logging,  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  K.  Y.,  in  1835.  He  resided  in 
that  State  until  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  then  went  to  Beloit, 
Wis.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Western 
Union  Railroad.  He  had  charge  of  the  work  between  Burlington 
and  Rockton,  and  subsequently  from  Freeport  to  Savannah.  He  was 
with  D.  O.  Wells  &  Co.  on  construction  several  years.  He  made  his 
home  at  Oshkosh  from  1863  to  1870,  and  then  moved  to  L'Anse,  and 
has  had  charge  of  construction  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  from  Cham- 
pion to  LAnse,  and  is  in  charge  on  the  extension  between  L'Anse 
and  Ontonagon. 

JAMES  B.  SMITH,  merchant,  established  his*  business  at 
L'Anse  in  July,  1871.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Algonac,  St.  Clair 
Co.,  Mich.,  October  19,  1845.  He  is  the  son  of  Abram  and  Fidelia 
(Burt)  Smith.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  lumber  and  ship-building 
business  in  his  native  county.  In  July,  1871,  he  came  to  L'Anse, 
then  only  a  collection  of  three  or  four  old  houses.  He  erected  the 
first  business  house  in  the  place,  and  opened  in  the  general  mer- 
chandising line,  and  also  as  a  dealer  in  feed,  hay  and  grain.  He 
has  a  large  warehouse  especially  for  this  business.  He  carries  a 
stock  of  general  merchandise,  averaging  $20,000.  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Council  seven  years,  and  President  of  the 
village  two  years.  He  was  married  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  June  27, 
1872,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Harris,  daughter  of  William  Harris,  of 
Houghton.  Mrs.  Smith  was  born  in  England.  They  have  three 
children  living — Mary  F.,  William  B.  and  Samuel  R. 

J.  G.  TURNER,  M.  D.,  Government  Physician  to  the  Mack- 
inac Agency,  with  headquarters  at  L'Anse.  Dr.  Turner  was  born 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  12,  1856.  He  is  the  son  of  John  L.  and 
Eliza  G.  (Steuart)  Turner.  He  was  educated  at  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  took  a  regular  course  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
graduated  from  the  medical  and  law  departments  in  1877.  He  was 
appointed  resident  physician  to  the  Baltimore  Alms  House.  In 
Oc  ober,  1878,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  physician 
to  tlie  Mackinac  Agency,  which  includes  all  bodies  of  Indians  on 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  was  married  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  Jan.  4. 
1881,  to  Miss  Mary  Harris,  daughter  of  William  Harris,  of  that 
place.     Mrs.  Dr.  Turner  was  born  at  Houghton. 

EZRA  T.  WILLIAMS,  of  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Upham,  con- 
tractors for  river  and  harbor  improvements  on  the  Sault  River 
and  canal  and  harbors  of  Lake  Superior.  Mr.  Williams'  partner, 
Mr.  John  H.  Upham,  resides  at  Duluth,  Minn.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y..  March  7,  1839. 
He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Calista  (Barnes)  Williams.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  in  1857,  went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  wliere 
he  was  employed  by  Barton  &  Williams  on  harbor  improvement 
work.  The  following  year,  he  came  to  the  Sault  River  on  work  for 
this  firm,  and  remained  in  their  employ  till  1863,  when,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Barton,  he  bought  the  interest  of  the  heirs  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  then  operated  with  his  brother.  Mr.  Upham  bought  into 
to  the  business  in  1870.  In  1872,  he  bought  his  brother's  interest. 
He  subsequently  sold  his  excess,  over  half,  to  Mr.  Upham,  making 
him  equal  partner.  They  have  six  steam  dredges,  three  tugs,  the 
Eliza  Williams,  F.  L.  Danforth  and  J.  H.  Upham,  Jr.  They  have 
also  a  full  set  of  diving  apparatus.  They  give  employment  during 
the  working  season  to  an  average  of  seventy-five  men.  Their  head 
office  is  at  Duluth,  Minn.  Mr.  Williams  came  to  L'Anse  in  1859, 
but  did  not  make  his  home  here  till  he  built  his  house  in  1873.  His 
home,  a  tasty  and  commodious  residence,  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  village  of  L'Anse,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Keweenaw  Bay,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many 
fine  prospects  of  this  region.  Mr.  Williams  was  married  at  Caz- 
enovia, Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Eliza  T.  Whipple,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Oliver  Whipple,  of  that  place.  Mrs.  Williams  was 
bom  and  brought  up  at  Cazenovia.  They  have  three  children  liv- 
ing—Theodore H.,  John  R.  and  Louis  E.,  and  lost  one  in  infancy. 
Mr.  Williams  and  his  partner  were  the  first  to  make  harbor 
improvements  with  steam  power  west  of  the  Sault  River.  They 
began  the  improvement  at  Portage  August,  1859,  and  completed  it 
August,  1860. 


BARAGA. 

Baraga  Village  was  settled  at  an  early  day.  Above  the 
hamlet  the  American  Fur  Company  located,  and  named  it 
in  honor  of  the  late  Bishop  Baraga.  The  location  of  the 
village,  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  is  thirty 
miles  north  of  Houghton,  and  four  miles  by  road  from  - 
L'Anse,  being  only  two  miles  due  west  across  the  bay. 
Education  is  served  by  Catholic  and  common  schools ;  relig- 
ion, by  the  Catholic  Church,  with  Rev.  G.  Terhaust,  Pas- 
tor; trade,  by  twelve  dealers  and  tradesmen;  and  manufact- 
ure, by  two  steam  saw -mills.  Lumber,  shingles,  fish  and 
furs  form  the  articles  of  commerce. 

The  light -house,  built  in  1878,  is  a  short  distance  north 
of  Baraga  Hamlet,  and  a  little  southwest  of  Sand  Point. 
Northwest  of  this  point  are  the  church,  orphanage  and 
schools  of  the  Catholic  Mission.  At  this  latter  point,  Du- 
bay  established  the  American  Fur  Company's  post  at  an 
early  day.  When  Peter  Crebassa,  the  present  Postmaster  of 
L'Anse,  was  appointed  trader,  he  removed  the  post,  in 
1836,  to  the  east  shore,  near  the  location  of  his  present 
residence,  above  L'Anse. 

There  are  some  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Baraga  Village 
which  are  held  now  at  $500  per  acre.  Some  short  distance 
from  the  village,  lands  may  be  purchased  from  $3  to  $10 
per  acre.  The  location  is  favorable  in  every  respect  for  a 
village,  and,  like  its  eastern  neighbor,  it  has  its  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  years  of  progress. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

CAPT.  JAMES  BENDRY,  proprietor  of  steam  saw-mill  and 
tug  and  brick  yard.  Tlie  saw-mill  is  located  at  Baraga,  and  brick- 
yard at  L'Anse.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  England 
June  6,  1822.  When  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  he  went  to  sea  as 
a  cabin  boy  on  a  merchant  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  In  1838, 
he  shipped,  in  the  American  merchant  service,  sailed  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies  ;  also  sailed  to  Africa 
and  various  foreign  countries.  In  1845,  he  began  sailing  on  the 
great  lakes  of  America.  He  was  shipwrecked  off  New  Buffalo  while 
on  the  brig  Indiana.  In  1849,  was  made  master  of  schooner  Chip- 
pewa ;  also  sailed  the  schooners  Siskowit  and  Swallow.  He  was 
wheelsman  of  the  first  steam  vessel  that  sailed  on  Lake  Superior 
(the  propeller  Independence),  and  steered  her  from  the  Sault  on  ber 
first  trip  up  Lake  Superior,  In  1850,  he  located  at  Baraga  and  en- 
gaged in  the  tug  business.  In  1851,  he  built  a  saw-mill  on  Fall  River, 
Houghton  County,  and  began  lumbering.  The  mill  had  a  capacity 
of  33,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours.  This  mill  was  burned  in  1878. 
He  now  has  a  saw-mill  at  Baraga  which  cuts  10,000  feet  per  day.  He 
was  also  a  part  owner  in  the  steamer  Ivanjioe,  and  subsequently  sold 
out  to  her  present  owners.  Capt.  Bendry  has  been  identified  with 
the  marine  interests  of  Lake  Superior  since  1845,  and  is  one  of  the 
m®st  widely  and  favorably  known  men  of  this  region.  His  expe- 
rience has  been  varied  and  full  of  interest,  and  if  fully  written  up 
would  make  an  interesting  volume  of  itself.  Our  space  admits  only 
of  a  limited  sketch.  The  Captain  has  been  Supervisor  of  his  town 
some  twenty  years,  and  is  the  present  incumbent.  His  brick-yards 
at  LAnse  were  started  in  1864.  He  is  owner  and  master  of  the  steam 
tug  John  Ely,  with  which  he  does  a  general  towing  business. 

J.  F.  SHAPER,  proprietor  of  Hotel  Baraga,  and  half-owner  of 
the  Sheldon  Mine  and  Shafer  Mine  of  the  Menominee  Range;  also 
half -owner  of  7,000  acres  of  land  situated  in  Marquette  and  Ontonagon 
Counties.  Mr.  Shafer  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  K.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1825.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Shafer;  moved,  with 
his  parents,  to  LaPere.  Mich.,  in  1835,  and  resided  there  till  1846. 
He  then  came  to  Lake  Superior;  was  at  Marquette  when  that  place 
was  only  a  trading  post.  He  explored  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  the 
Northwest,  receiving  the  appointment  of  Commissary  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  St.  Croix  country.  While  in  discharge  of  this^  duty, he 
spent  several  years  among  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Eastern  Minnesota. 
At  one  time,  his  nearest  white  neighbor  was  seventy-five  miles  dis- 
tant. He  led  an  adventurous  life  among  the  Indians  for  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  witnessed  the  butchery  and  mutilation  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  the  performance  of  many  strange  and  barbarous 
practices.  Returning  to  Lake  Superior,  he  spent  the  next  six  years 
at  Ontonagon,  going  from  there  to  Houghton,  andirom  HoughtQji 
to  Baraga,  in  1836.  He  has  made  the  latter  place  his  home  to  this 
date,  1882.  Sii|ee  coming  to  Baraga,  he  has  kept  the  Baraga  Hotel. 
About  1872,  he  became  interested  in  mining  on  the  Menominee  Range, 
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with  C.  D.  Sheldon.     They  have  two  vahiable  iron  mines  partially 

•  developed— the  Shafer  and  the  — Mine.     They  have  a  tract  of 

7,000  acres  of  land  in  that  region.  While  at  Houghton,  Mr.  Shafer 
served  four  years,  as  Marshal  of  that  place,  two  years  as  Deputy 
Sheriff  and  Jailor,  being  the  first  Jailor  of  that  county.  He  was 
married,  at  Houghton,  in  September.  1860,  to  Miss  Barbara  A.  Hart, 
who  vvas  born  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Shafer  is  a  representative  of  the  more 
intelligent  class  of  pioneers  of  Lake  Superior.  His  varied  experi- 
ences and  adventures,  faithfully  written,  would  make  an  interestimr 
volume  of  itself.  Our  limited  space  admits  only  of  the  mention  of 
the  more  important  features  of  his  life. 


OTHEK    VILLAGES. 

Pequaming,  or  Pe-qua-qua-wa-ming  (Point  Village)? 
or  Cape  Point,  seven  miles  north  of  L'Anse,  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  bay,  was  established  by  the  Hebard  &  Thur- 
ber  Lumber  Company  in  1879.  Long  years  ago,  this  was 
an  Indian  village,  but  there  were  no  Indians  there  when 
Peter  Crebassa  came,  in  1836,  as  they  settled  round  the  Meth- 
odist Mission. 

The  Hebard  &  Thurber  Lumber  Company  was  organ- 
ized as  a  stock  company,  under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  in 
1878,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $200,000,  which  amount 
is  fully  paid  in.  Charles  Hebard  was  elected  President; 
Edward  W.  Hebard,  Vice  President;  and  H.  C.  Thurber, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  mills  and  business  head- 
quarters of  the  company  are  located  at  Pequaming,  Baraga 
County.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Kewee- 
naw Bay,  about  seven  miles  north  of  L'Anse,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  The  stock  of  this  com- 
pany is  held  exclusively  within  the  families  of  Messrs.  He- 
bard &  Thurber.  The  entire  business  of  Pequaming, 
with  its  500  inhabitants,  is  the  business  of  this  company. 
They  have  a  large  steam  saw-mill  and  shingle-mill,  a  well- 
stocked  general  store,  post  office,  telephone,  school,  church, 
and  system  of  water  works,  while  the  location  is  lighted  by 
electric  lights.  They  have  daily  connection  with  L'Anse 
by  steam  passenger  yacht  during  navigation,  and  by  stage 
in  winter.  The  company's  saw-mill  is  what  is  known  as 
a  double  circular  and  gang  mill,  and  cuts  25,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  annually.  It  is  fitted  with  the  most  improved 
modern  machinery,  and  lighted  by  Weston's  electric  light, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  turning  out  the  finest  lumber  cut 
from  the  Michigan  pineries.  They  have,  including  stump- 
age,  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  la  ad,  situated  in 
Marquette,  Baraga,  Houghton  and  Keweenaw  Counties. 
The  shingle-mill  of  this  company  cuts  about  twenty-five 
million  shingles  annually.  The  total  force  employed  at 
the  mills  numbers  240  men,  while  a  force  of  400  more  are 
employed  in  the  woods,  getting  out  logs.  The  company 
own  and  operate,  in  the  transportation  of  their  lumber,  logs 
and  supplies,  two  steam  barges,  two  schooners  and  two 
steam  tugs.  The  barges  and  schooners  have  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber  each. 

The  proprietors  of  Piquaming  have,  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years,  developed  a  magnificent  business.  By  good 
taste  and  a  proper  regard  for  comfort  and  pleasure,  they 
have  built  up  a  tasty  little  town.  The  second-growth  tim- 
ber has  been  spared,  and  all  natural  advantages  made  avail- 
able to  beautify  and  improve  their  grounds,  till  they  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  hamlet  about  their  mills  that  ri- 
vals the  attractions  of  many  of  the  watering  places  of  the 
West.  Telephone  communication  was  obtained  in  1879. 
A  school  now  numbering  110  scholar??,  and  a  church  station 
where  services  are  held  by  the  Methodist  Mission  preache, 
were  established  in  the  same  year.  A  Sunday  school  of 
sixty  scholars  was  organized  in  1880. 

The  Pequaming  Post  Office  was  established  the  same 
year,  and  E.  W.  Hebard  appointed  Postmaster. 


In  1881,  the  Weston  electric  light  was  introduced. 
Further  improvements  are  in  progress. 

The  proprietors  are  both  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  are 
happy  m  the  possession  of  a  most  flattering  business  and  so- 
cial reputation.  Their  whole  lives  have  been  passed  in  the 
lumber  business,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Michigan. 
That  they  understand  their  business  and  are  possessed  of 
fine  executive  ability  is  proven  by  their  success.  They 
have  shown  their  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  clerks, 
foremen  and  overseers,  and  seem  to  have  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  every  time. 

Summit  Village,  on  the  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  is  ten  miles 
southeast  of  L'Anse.  Taylor  Mine  is  five  miles  south  of 
the  county  seat.  Spurr  Mountain  is  west  of  the  Marquette 
County  line.  Other  settlements  crop  up  at  intervals,  all 
telling  what  the  district  promises  in  the  future. 

Skanee  Village  was  settled  in  1871.  It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  125,  principally  Germans,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Lutheran  society  and  church.  The  location,  on  Ravine 
River,  near  its  outlet  into  Huron  Bay,  was  well  selected, 
the  bay  being  an  excellent  harbor.  The  industries  are  con- 
fined to  lumbering,  the  timber  interests  there  being  valua- 
ble. The  principal  settlers  in  1881  were  D.  Newman,  W. 
Breen,  A.  Gardberg,  P.  Hawkenson,  P.  Holmstrom,  J.  Smith, 
O.  Zellen  and  Rev.  O.  Zellen,  Lutheran  Reformed  Church. 
Arvon  Village  was  first  settled  in  1872,  now  inhabited 
by  a  population  of  150.  The  industrial  resources  as  drawn 
forth  consisT,  in  the  quarrying  and  shipment  of  slates.  The 
village  is  twelve  miles  east  of  L'Anse. 

Fewsville,  Baraga  County,  was  first  settled  in  1872. 
A  distillery  and  barrel  factory  form  the  manufactur- 
ing industries.  Education  and  religion  are  represented 
by  a  Catholic  Church,  a  convent  and  two  schools.  The  vil- 
lage is  located  on  Black  Creek,  the  same  as  referred  to  un- 
der the  head  of  the  Catholic  Mission. 

Sand  Point  Light,  near  Baraga  Village,  was  completed 
in  1878,  and  the  first  light  made  August  10  that  year.  It 
is  a  fifth  order  light.  J.  B.  Crebassa  was  appointed  keeper 
in  1878,  since  which  time  he  has  kept  the  light.  Mr.  Cre- 
bassa kept  the  light  at  Portage  Entry  from  1865  to  1878. 

MINES  AND  MINERS  OF  BASAGA  COUNTY. 

Taylor  Mine. — This  is  the  most  westerly  mine  in  ope- 
ration at  the  present  time  in  Baraga  County.  It  is  located 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  9,  Township  49  north, 
Range  33  west.  Ore  was  discovered  as  early  as  1872,  but 
no  efforts  at  raining  were  made  until  1878,  when  a  Mr. 
Morse  and  James  De  Camp  had  a  gang  of  men  at  work 
sinking  shafts,  cross-cutting  and  cleaning  out  the  old  shaft 
made  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  Exploring  pits  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet  were  sunk  in  various  places  over  the 
property,  but  the  work  did  not  amount  to  anything  practi- 
cally. Mr.  Morse  made  an  attempt  to  work  a  vein  of  band- 
ed ore  on  the  southwest  of  the  property,  which  looks  like 
jasper,  but  it  did  not  prove  profitable. 

Mr.  John  Skogberg,  Mining  Capfcain,  in  charge  of  the 
work  siDce  1880,  was  told  by  Mr.  Morse  to  open  the  east 
shaft.  This  work  was  started  on  the  foot  wall  side  on  the 
north,  and  worked  over  toward  the  hanging  wall  on  the 
south.  A  cat  was  made  on  a  slope,  so  they  could  drive  in 
with  a  team.  A  pocket,  sixtj'^-five  feet  wide  in  its  widest 
place,  was  found  under  a  stripping  of  six  feet.  Further  to 
the  southwest,  they  encountered  a  belt  of  rock  on  the  top 
of  the  vein. 

In  June,  1881,  an  attempt  was  made  to  strip  off  the  rock 
and  uncover  the  deposit,  but  it  was  found  to  incur  so  much 
labor  that  for  the  present  it  has  been  abandoned. 
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A  shaft  west  of  the  old  pit,  which  had  been  worked  out 
is  down  in  ore  125  feet.  The  ore  deposit  at  this  place  is 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  and  has  been  opened  up  by 
drifts  and  cross-cuts  100  feet,  when  it  turned  more  to  the 
north.     This  vein  is  growing  narrower  as  they  go  down. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  feel  further  to  the  west 
of  south,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  147  feet  8  inches,  and  is 
found  to  be  about  thirty-six  feet  south  of  the  vein,  to  which 
a  drift  will  be  driven. 

As  is  seen  in  the  different  mines  in  the  iron  range,  the 
rocks  have  been  faulted  and  the  regularity  of  the  veins 
broken  up,  particularly  at  or  near  the  surface.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  feet  below  the  surface,  the  rocks  appear 
more  horizontal,  getting  harder  and  carrying  more  lime. 

The  mine  is  now  being  worked  on  the  underground  plan, 
and,  with  forty  men,  about  six  thousand  tons  was  mined 
last  winter.  A  new  plant  of  machinery  has  been  put  in 
and  more  men  employed,  and,  under  Oapt.  Skogberg's  super- 
intendence, there  is  no  doubt  but  the  product  will  be  largely 
increased.  The  ore  is  a  fine  bessemer  hematite,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  after  for  manufacturing  that  metal. 

H.  E.  Warner,  Esq.,  is  the  General  Manager;  Jay  C. 
Morse,  President;  Samuel  Schoch,  Yice  President;  James 
Pickaids,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Spurr  Mine  is  located  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  24,  Township  48,  Range 
31,  and  is  the  mostwesterly  opening  on  the  magnetic  range.  _ 
It  was  organized  as  the  Spurr  Mountain  Mining  Company 
August  16,  1872,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  Hon. 
H.  N.  Walker,  of  Detroit,  President;  and  Col.  Freeman 
Norvell,  General  Manager.  Work  was  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  but  no  ore  was  shipped  until  the  following 
year.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  a  mine  of  large  prom- 
ise, but,  owing  to  mismanagement,  which  followed  the  first 
two  years  of  its  existence,  it  finally,  in  1878,  collapsed  en- 
tirely, and  passed  into  the  hands  of  bondholders,  by  whom 
it  was  subsequently  sold  to  a  new  corporation,  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Spurr  Iron  Mining  Company,  with 
general  office  at  Detroit.  Active  work  was  commenced  by 
this  new  company  May  12,  1881,  under  the  immediate  su- 
^pervision  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Davis,  an  experienced  Lake  Supe- 
rior miner.  In  consequence  of  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  mine  for  so  long  a  time,  the  first  work  was  to  free  it 
from  the  water  which  had  flooded  every  part  of  the  old 
workings,  and,  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  pumps, 
a  longer  time  was  consumed  in  this  work  than  had  at  first 
btjen  anticipated.  The  examination  of  the  mine,  when  un- 
watered,  showed  no  part  capable  of  producing  ore  at  once, 
and  further,  that  the  mine  was  in  an  insecure  condition, 
owing  to  the  robbing  of  the  pillars. 

In  all  their  operations,  the  company  are  scrimping  the 
funds  necessary  to  develop  the  property  rapidly.  Yet,  with 
all  this  to  overcome,  Mr.  W.  B.  Davis,  the  present  agent, 
is  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  with  the  limited  means  he 
has  at  hand.  No.  2  Shaft,  which  had  been  sunk  one 
seventy- foot  level,  has  been  carried  down  another  lift  of 
sixty  feet,  all  in  ore.  Two  winzes  had  been  sunk  to  the 
east  and  west  of  this  shaft  from  the  first  to  the  second  lev- 
els, the  one  at  the  east  being  seven  feet  from  the  shaft,  was 
sunk  forty  feet  before  ore  was  reached;  the  one  to  the  west, 
forty  feet  from  the  shaft,  was  all  in  ore.  Both  winzes  have 
been  connected  with  the  shaft.  A  cut  has  been  made  eight- 
een feet  from  the  hanging  wall,  all  ore,  and,  from  present 
appearances,  the  ore  cut  in  the  skip  will  continue  and  form 
a  new  lens.  In  order  to  put  in  the  new  skip  road,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  through  the  jasper,  and,  at  eighteen 
feet,  a  bo5.y  of  clean  ore  fourteen  feet  was  reached,  the  vein 


having  faulted  its  full  width,  and  been  changed  in  its  course 
from  west  to  southwest. 

No.  1  Shaft  has  been  worked,  and  thirteen  feet  of  ore 
found  there.  The  sixty-foot  skip  road  has  been  put  down, 
and  Mr.  Davis  expects  to  take  out  2,000  tons  a  month. 
The  shaft  has  been  straightened,  a  new  sweep  and  gutter 
put  in,  and  an  underground  winding  engine  and  safer  lad- 
der-ways added. 

Above  ground,  the  improvements  consist  in  additions  to 
the  plant  of  a  new  boiler,  a  compressor,  and  the  painting 
of  all  the  buildings.  Six  power-drills  and  pumping  im- 
provements have  also  been  added. 

The  annual  product  of  the  Spurr  Mine  has  been  as  fol- 
lows, in  gross  tons: 

In  1873,  31,933;  in  1874,  42,068;  in  1875,  23,094;  in 
1876,  20,276;  in  1877,22,801;  in  1878,  2,225;  in  1879, 
1,409;  in  1881,  2,746;  and  to  August  1882,  5,489;  giving 
a  total  of  152,101  tons. 

Explorations  have  been  made  with  the  diamond  drill  on 
the  Stewart  property,  known  as  the  Orleans  Mine,  adjoin- 
ing the  Spurr  on  the  west,  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Caldwell,  but, 
thus  far,  no  valuable  results  have  been  obtained.  He  is 
working  on  the  north  divide,  which  gave  out  on  the  Spurr, 
their  south  divide  continuing.  Previous  to  1879,  2,987 
tons  of  ore  had  been  shipped. 

NEW    MINES. 

First  and  most  notable^  among  these  is  the  Wetmore  - 
find,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  25,  Town  48, 
Range  31,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  largest  body  of 
iron  ore  ever  discovered  in  this  district.  The  first  explora- 
tions were  made  last  summer,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Mr.  E.  A.  Wetmore,  who  had  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  geological  formation,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
conditions  were  most  favorable  to  the  existence  of  mer- 
chantable ore  in  the  near  vicinity.  His  opinion  was  veri- 
fied by  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  work,  ore  being 
struck  within  a  few  days  after  explorations  were  com- 
menced. The  first  discovery  was  made  on  the  south  half 
of  the  160-acre  tract,  in  a  pit  located  about  nine  hundred 
feet  west  of  the  east  line. 

The  Wetmore  Mine  is  located  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  Spurr.  An  extensive  deposit  of  hematite  ore  has  been 
discovered,  and  stripping  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  500 
yards  a  month  on  the  vein.  Some  thirty  or  forty  exploring 
shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  vein  down  to  the  mineral. 
The  vein,  which  is  200  feet  between  walls,  has  been  traced 
sixty  rods,  and  test  pits  have  been  sunk  on  it  every  200  feet 
across  the  tract.  This  discovery  was  made  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  25,  Town  48,  Range  31,  on  a  farm 
which  had  been  sold  by  the  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  for  $3,- 
000,  but  who  had  reserved  in  the  deed  all  minerals,  and 
the  right  to  strip  the  surface  for  them.  A  suit  has  been 
instituted  to  test  the  title.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Wetmore 
has  bound  himself  to  account  for  all  ore  removed,  and  the 
work  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward.  From  the  present 
outlook,  "  there  are  millions  in  it." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ore  in  the  deposit — a  yellow 
ochre  lying  next  to  the  hanging  wall  and  under  it,  and 
constituting  the  larger  part  of  the  whole,  what  would  at  first 
glance  be  called  a  hard  hematite.  This  last  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Swineford,  really  a  first-class 
specular,  partly  hydrated.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  every  piece  examined  we  found  a  bright  crys- 
talline ore  in  the  center,  incrusted  on  the  outside  with  a 
hydrate  mist  probably  formed  by  the  water  which  has  been 
leaching  through  the  broken- up  part  of  the  ledge  for  ages 
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past.  The  farther  fact  that  the  proportion  of  bright  ore 
increases  and  the  incrustation  decreases  in  going  down,  en- 
courages the  belief  that  an  exclusively  hard  red  specular  ore 
will  be  found  when  the  solid  ledge  is  reached.  An  analy 
sis  of  this  bright  ore  gave  67.60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron, 
1.90  silica  and  .065  of  phosphorus,  while  another  analy- 
sis made  from  samples  taken  at  random,  and  without  selec- 
tion, ran  from  59  to  68  per  cent  in  mei^allic  iron. 

The  property  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  rapid 
and  economical  mining.  The  outlet  of  Three  Likes,  a 
stream  of  very  considerable  size  and  steady  flow,  courses 
along  the  west  line  to  a  point  near  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  tract,  where  it  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  flows  along 
tha  base  of  the  hill,  in  the  brow  of  which  the  ore  body  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  from  fifty  to  seventy- five  feet  above 
drainage.  The  river  falls  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  pas- 
sing around  the  tract,  and  can  most  readily  be  utilized  for 
the  propulsion  of  all  the  machinery  that  will  ever  be  neces- 
sary in  the  operation  of  the  mine— though  the  elevation  is 
such  that  no  machinery  of  any  kind  i  likely  to  be  required 
for  several  years.  It  is  likewise  easy  of  access  by  railway, 
and  can  be  reached  by  a  branch  from  the  Spurr  Mine  in  a 
distance  of  less  than  one  mile,  over  a  route  that  will  require 
very  little  grading. 

The  fee  of  this  property  is  in  the  Michigan  Land  and 
Iron  Company,  which  recently  became  seized  of  all  the 
lands  embraced  in  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 
Railroad  land  grant,  which  have  been  patented,  and  from 
whom  Mr.  Wetmore  and  his  associates  have  secured  a  lease. 
At  the  very  least,  it  may  be  considered  a  most  valuable 
property,  with  all  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  its  develop- 
ment into  a  very  large  mine.  No  company  has  yet  been 
organized  to  work  this  property,  but  Mr.  Wetmore  is  pro- 
ceeding alone  in  the  work  of  development,  stripping  for 
two  large  open  cuts,  and  making  every  preparation  for  the 
commencement  of  active  mining  as  soon  as  a  branch  rail- 
road track  is  secured. 

-  The  Webster  Mine  is  immediately  west  of  the^property 
last  described,  on  Section  26.  The  explorations  thus  far 
made  reveal  a  body  of  ore  similar  in  character,  and  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  Wetmore,  with  which  it  is  un- 
doubtedly continuous.  The  vein  is  175  feet  between  walls. 
An  exploring  pit  has  been  put  down  in  solid  ore,  which 
still  continues.  No.  1  pit  is  an  open  cut,  nearly  an  acre 
stripped,  and  ore  is  being  taken  out.  No.  2  is  stripped 
ready  for  mining. 

It  ig  the  property  in  leasehold  of  the  Webster  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  officers  of  which  are  as  follows: 

President — G.  N.  Northrop. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — E.  B.  Palmer. 

Directors— G.  N.  Northrop,  Daniel  H.  Ball,  E.  B.  Pal- 
mer, E.  M.  Watson. 

As  soon  as  they  can  secure  the  necessary  transportation 
facilities,  by  a  branch  track  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  & 
Ontonagon  Railroad,  less  than  a  mile  long,  which  will  pass 
close  to  the  Wetmore,  they  will  be  ready  to  ship  ore  in 
large  quantity. 

The  Beaufort  emhracGB  the  south  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter,  and  the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 22,  Town  48,  Range  31,  and  is  the  most  westerly  open- 
ing on  the  upper  hematite  range,  if  we  except  the  Taylor 
Mine,  a  continuous  formation,  not  having  yet  been  traced 
that  far.  This  mine  is  on  the  lands  leased  by  John 
Thoney,  George  Tlioney  and  John  McEncroe  to  B.  M.  Col- 
well,  -who  subsequently  transferred  his  lease  to  the  Beau- 
fort Iron  Company,  of  which  last  Mr.  Sol  Curry  is  the 
General  Manager — the  controlling  interest  being  held 
by  Milwaukee  capitalists.     The  original  explorations  con- 


sisted o£  a  series  of  test  pits  covering  a  length  of  about  six 
hundred  feet,  and  a  width  of  100  feet  on  the  ore-bearing 
formation,  and  a  shaft  forty  feet  deep,  with  a  drift  of 
twenty  feet,  the  whole  exposing  an  apparently  very  large 
body  cf  high-grade  mill  ore.  This  deposit  has  been  strip- 
ped 500  leet  in  length  and  150  in  width,  and  other  prepa- 
rations for  active  mining  have  been  energetically  carried 
on,  while  a  large  boarding  house,  barn  and  other  necessary 
buildings  have  been  erected.  A  branch  track  has  been  lo- 
cated and  constructed  to  enable  the  company  to  ship  all 
the  ore  that  can  be  raised  the  present  season. 

The  Titan  Iron  Company. — On  Section  21,  west  of  the 
Beaufort,  the  Titan  Iron  Company  have  sunk  a  number  of 
pits  on  the  same  ore  vein  as  the  Beaufort,  and  have  com- 
menced in  earnest  the  work  of  stripping. 

The  Clyde  Exploring  Company  are  sinking  exploring 
pits  on  Lot  3,  Section  21,  with  what  success  was  not  learned. 

The  same  belt  of  ore  has  been  found  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  same  section,  on  lands  which  are  under  lease 
to  Dr.  Northrop.  It  is,  however,  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  this  upper  hem- 
atite formation,  and  of  the  associated  rocks,  owing  to  the 
superficial  character  of  the  explorations  thus  far  had.  No 
true  geological  survey  has  ever  been  made,  nor,  in  fact, 
any  examination  looking  further  than  the  mere  finding  of 
the  ore.  West  o£  Michigamme,  the  first  work  on  this  range 
was  commenced  less  than  a  year  ago.  East  of  the  lake, 
while  probably  of  the  same  age,  certain  local  causes  seem 
to  have  modified  the  formation  somewhat  as  to  dip,  posi- 
tion, etc. ;  at  the  west,  the  ore  belt  lies  above  the  black  clay 
slates  marked  in  the  Brooks  Report  (XV)  and  conformable 
with  it.  These  slates  are  highly  charged  with  iron  pyrites 
which  decompose  and  form  a  hard  cement  or  hardpan 
wherever  found  in  the  drift.  Between  this  slate  and  the 
ore  often  occurs  a  schist  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  in  places  plumbaginous, 
carrying  quartz  and  pyrites  and  again  a  true  actinolite 
schist.  The  ore  is  a  limonite,  either  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  hematite  or  else  associated  largely 
with  hematite.  The  whole  surface  of  the  vein  or  de- 
posit is  loose  and  decomposed,  making  it  impossible  to 
decide  absolutely  what  the  condition  of  the  ore  may  be 
below  the  effects  of  this  surface  action.  Where  the 
vein  is  well  defined,  we  have  on  the  foot  wall  a  com- 
pact black  ore,  with  dull  luster  and  yellow  or  brownish 
streak.  This  ore  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  and  shows 
the  same  evidences  of  decomposition  going  on.  A  marked 
characteristic  of  this  ore  is  the  small  amount  of  silica  it 
carries,  ranging  from  J  to  If  per  cent.  It  varies  in  phos- 
phorus from  .2  to  .4  per  cent,  metallic  iron  about  60,  and 
chemical  water  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  The  expulsicm  of 
this  water  by  heat  leaves  an  ore  carrying  from  65  to  68  per 
cent  metallic. iron.  On  the  hanging  wall  side,  the  ore  is 
a  soft  yellow  and  red  hematite,  higher  in  iron  and  silica 
than  the  black  ore,  and  lower  in  phosphorus.  Through 
this  soft  ore,  either  as  detached  fragments  or  as  seams 
(the  seams  increasing  in  number  and  thickness  with  depth) 
is  a  bright  specular  ore  which,  analyzed  separately,  gives 
67  to  68  per  cent  metallic  iron,  2  per  cent  silica,  and  from 
.060  to  .065  phosphorus.  From  the  presence  of  such  dif- 
ferent ores  in  the  same  vein  a  marked  change  may  be  ex- 
pected in  sinking.  A  friable  quartz  rock,  in  places  al- 
most a  true  quartzite,  and  again  a  silicious  limestone, 
forms  the  immediate  hanging  wall  and  constitutes  the 
foreign  material  in  the  ore.  This  quartz  when  it  occurs  in 
the  ore  is  distinct  in  seam  and  easily  separated.  Above 
this  quartz  occur  certain  decomposed  schists  and  a  green- 
ish elate. 
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PHYSICAL    CHAEACTEKISTICS. 

THE  geology  of  Chippewa  Gonnty  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sault  maybe  summed  up  briefly:  Sandstones  crop  out 
on  the  rapids  and  appear  on  the  surface  about  live  hundred 
feet  on  the  American  side,  barely  covered  by  a  light  soil. 
This  occurs  west  of  the  Post,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  hills 
in  the  rear.  It  forms  the  barrier  to  the  drainage  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  has  resisted  the  action  of  water,  ice  and 
frost,  maintaining  for  centuries  its  power  to  regulate  the 
level  of  Lake  Superior.  Above  this  formation  are  strata  fifty- 
five  feet  in  depth,  comprising  sand-rock,  gravel,  bowl- 
ders, clay  marls  and  above  twenty  feet  of  soil  and  clay. 
The  line  between  the  Canadian  azoic  system  and  the  Ameri- 
can diluvial  rock  is  the  river  of  St.  Mary. 

St.  Mary's  Eiver  commences  at  Pointe  aux  Pins,  where 
the  river  head  is  formed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trend  of 
the  Superior  shore.  From  this  point  to  the  head  of  the 
rapids  the  current  is  easy;  but  on  reaching  the  fall,  the 
waters  rush  downward,  strike  the  rocky  bed  and  speed  in  a 
fierce  torrent  over  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  having  a  descent  of  eighteen  feet 
in  that  short  distance,  and  a  discharge  of  200,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  The  greatest  depth  on  the  rapids  does  not 
exceed  eight  feet,  and  this  only  in  the  channel.  On  each 
side  the  average  depth  is  about  three  feet.  Below  the 
falls,  the  middle  of  the  river  is  about  two  feet  higher  than 
on  either  shore,  so  that  a  convex  surface  is  presented. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  St.  Mary's  Eiver  is  the  natural 
change  to  which  its  bed  is  subjected.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  shifting  of  bowlders  and  collection  of  sand  and  gravel 
around  them  in  some  places  must  be  attributed  to  the 
undermining  of  banks  and  island  shores,  so  that  the  bowl- 
ders and  sand  rolling  toward  the  center  are  caught  by  the 
current  and  gathered,  as  it  were,  at  particular  spots  in 
mid  channel.  Ice  even  now  has  influences  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  river  bed.  In  1876-77,  large  masses  of  stone, 
some  rocks  weighing  ten  tons,  were  driven  before  the  min- 
iature bergs  from  their  centuried  position,  and  located  in 
the  channel  of  the  river  above,  some  carried  into  the 
rapids  and  others  into  the  channel  of  the  river  below  the 
rapids. 

Subsidence  of  the  Lake  Bottom. — E.  Ashman  and  Will- 
iam McD.  Johnston,  old  residents  of  the  Sault,  remember 
the  recedence  of  the  lake  waters  in  1882  or  1883.  Many 
persons  walked  across  the  rapids  with  ease,  while  they  and 
others  visited  the  pools  and  caught  fish  in  great  numbers. 
This  phenomenon  continued  about  one  hour,  when  the  water 
rushed  through  its  old  channel  tumultuously,  scarcely  giv- 
ing the  wondering  fishermen  time  to  retreat.  There  being, 
neither  storm  nor  earthquake  experienced,  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  was  a  mystery  to  the  residents,  but  it  must  be 
attributed  to  subterranean  convulsion  such  as  that  which 
disturbed  the  southern  lake  shore  counties  of  Canada  thirty 
years  later,  in  1863.  Even  at  present,  the  water  levels 
of  the  river  and  Lake  Superior  are  subject  to  fluctuations, 
the  primary  cause  of  which  is  even  in  our  time  a  mystery. 
The  village  of  Sault  de  St.  Marie  and  the  military  post, 
known  as  Fort  Brady,  stand  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St. 


Mary's  Biver,  six  miles  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  altitude  is  600  feet,  or  about  thirty -four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  Four  hundred 
feet  in  rear  of  the  post  is  a  bowlder  ridge  attaining  the  alti- 
tude named  above  the  river,  which  forms  the  line  between  the 
river  slope  and  the  Swamp  Creek  water-shed.  This  bowlder 
formation  extends  from  the  head  of  the  rapids  to  Hay  Lake, 
constituting  a  second  terrace  of  four  miles  in  length.  In  the 
rear  of  this  terrace  is  a  narrow  strip  of  swamp  lands,  through 
which  a  creek  runs,  partially  supplied  by  Lake  Superior 
water,  which  flow^  into  the  swamp  at  Ashman's  Bay  and 
empties  into  Hay  Lake,  having  a  fall  of  twenty -two  feet  in 
four  miles.  This  swamp  is  not  only  capable  of  bMng 
drained,  but  also  of  high  cultivation. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  which 
includes  Mackinac,  Schoolcraft  and  Delta,  as  well  as  Chip- 
pewa County,  has  not  been  extensively  explored,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  villages  about  its  borders,  and  some 
settlements  recently  opened,  is  yet  a  wilderness.  It  posses- 
ses, however,  a  fertile  soil,  an  equitable  climate,  and  is 
known  to  be  capable  of  agricultural  development  of  a  high 
order.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Taquamenon,  which  rises 
near  the  center  of  the  St.  Mary's  Peninsula,  and  flows 
northeastward  into  Lake  Superior.  Other  streams  in  this 
region  are  the  Munnusco,  which  flows  eastward  into  St. 
Mary's  River,  and  the  Pine,  which  flows  southward  into 
1  jake  Huron.  An  elevated  range  of  limestone  hills  extends 
across  the  entire  southern  border  from  Point  Detour  to 
Little  Bay  de  Noquet.  These  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  200 
to  300  feet  above  the  lakes,  on  the  shores  of  which  they 
sometimes  appear  as  bold  bluffs,  cut  into  weird  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  Along  the 
north  shore  of  this  peninsula,  is  a  similar  range  of  hills,  in 
some  localities  even  more  lofty  and  bold  than  those  on  the 
south  shore.  These  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  Point  Iro- 
quois westward,  following  the  direction  of  the  shore  line, 
and  sometimes  rise  to  an  altitude  of  600  feet  above  the 
lake,  from  which  they  appear  as  lofty  headlands  or  perpen- 
dicular escarpments  as  at  Grand  Sable  and  Pictured  Rocks. 
The  streams  which  break  through  this  range  are  inter- 
rupted by  falls,  some  of  them  forty  to  100  feet  in  height. 
The  scenery  is  very  attractive.  Inland,  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  quite  level,  and  for  the  most  part  heavily  wooded 
with  hardwood  forests.  The  Manistique  Lakes,  three  in 
number^  are  considerable  bodies  of  water,  near  the  center 
of  this  peninsula.  The  Manistique  River  flows  southwest- 
ward  from  them  into  Lake  Michigan.  Westward  of  these 
lakes  the  country  is  flat,  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south- 
ward, the  water-shed  being  within  six  to  ten  miles  from 
Lake  Superior.  The  streams  all  flow  southward,  and  are 
somewhat  sluggish  in  their  character.  The  country  is 
almost  wholly  undeveloped  as  yet,  except  by  the  recent 
building  through  it  of  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette 
Railroad. 

A  visitor  in  1880  says  of  Chippewa  County:  ''The 
village  of  the  Sault  is  built  on  something  of  a  flat,  of 
cold  gravelly  clay,  with  many  bowlders  but  occasional, 
patches  of  exceedingly  rich,  almost  mucky,  land.     A  short 
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distance  from  the  river  we  reach  the  higher  lands,  which 
are  quite  different  in  character,  being  a  red  clay  extending 
to  an  indefinite  depth,  with  little  or  no  grit,  and  of  a  pecul- 
iar character,  cracking  whenever  exposed  into  little  cubes, 
and  then  crumbling  into  friable  soil  even  after  heavy  rains. 
The  fields  are  rolling,  running  into  deep  ravines  or  gul- 
lies, along  which  streams  find  their  way  to  the  river  and 
lake.  They  are  perfectly  clear  of  stumps,  and  as  smooth 
as  one  could  ask  and  seem  to  be  devoted  principally  to 
raising  hay,  of  which  they  are  said  to  yield  heavy  crops 
of  tihe  finest  quality.  After  a  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles 
through  these  farms  which  look  like  those  in  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  State,  we  came  to  the  Burnt  Lands  proper. 
Seeing  these,  as  I  did,  after  heavy  rains,  one's  first  impres- 
sion is  that  he  is  in  a  marsh  a  mile  or  two  across,  sur- 
rounded by  low  timber;  but,  as  he  rides  on,  the  surrounding 
woods  melt  away,  and  he  learns  that  they  are  simply  the 
scattering  low  trees  and  bushes  which  are  dotted  irregularly 
over  the  surface,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  as  level  as 
he  at' first  supposed.  During  an  all-day's  ride,  I  scarcely 
found  a  spot  where  the  water  in  the  shallow  ditches  by  the 
roadside  could  not  be  plainly  seen  to  be  in  motion,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  saw  ten  acres  of  land  which  could  not  be 
easily  surface  drained  into  some  one  of  the  deep  gullies 
which  run  up  from  the  river  and  lake.  The  surface  growth 
consists  of  here  and  there  a  small  tree  of  beech,  poplar, 
larch,  etc.,  mingled  with  bushes  of  a  species  which  I  do  not 
remember,  and  a  heavy  undergrowth  of  coarse  grass,  which 
partially  conceals  the  blackened,  upturned  stumps  and  half 
burnt  logs,  which  are  all  that  now  remain  of  what  was  for- 
merly a  dense  forest  of  large  trees.  I  think  that  in  most 
cases  all  the  trees,  bushes  and  logs,  all  but  a  very  few  of 
which  could  be  handled  by  two  men,  would  not  make  more 
than  ten  to  twenty  moderate  sized  piles  to  the  acre.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  pure  clay ;  but  there  are  spots 
of  mucky  land  and  some  of  lighter,  almost  sandy  soil,  and  I 
was  astonished  to  see  men  plowing  this  clay  land,  which, 
after  the  rains,  was  so  wet  that  in  many  cases  water  stood 
in  the  furrows.  I  was  assured  by  men  of  experience  that 
no  bad  results  would  follow,  and  I  could  believe  it  after 
noticing  that  large  lumps  of  wet  clay  thrown  up  by  the 
wagon  wheel,  would,  after  a  day  of  exposure  to  the  bright 
sun,  crumble  into  fine  earth.  I  cannot  account  for  this 
peculiarity,  unless  it  comes  from  the  large  amount  of  lime 
in  the  soil;  but  it  is  of  great  importance,  as,  were  it  not  for 
this,  these  lands,  strong  as  they  are,  would  be  valueless 
without  thorough  draining,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  them  in  condition  in  the  spring  in  season  to  make 
a  crop." 

EARLY    HISTORY. 

The  old  fort  on  Isle  St.  Joseph,  in  St.  Mary's  Kiver, 
was  the  first  military  position  erected  by  the  French. 
The  island  was  then  called  Ahoendoe  by  the  Hurons,  St. 
Joseph's  by  the  French,  and  the  post  was  named  Fort  Ste. 
Marie.  This  was  located  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
island.  According  to  the  Relations,  this  must  have  been 
erected  about  1615,  for  during  that  year  a  mission  was 
founded  there  by  Pere  Joseph  Le  Caron.  In  1623,  Pere 
Nicholas  Viel  and  Frere  Gabriel  Sagard  arrived  at  Fort 
Ste.  Marie,  and  there  the  latter  won  his  fame  as  the  first 
historian  of  the  Hurons.  During  those  years,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Rapids  were  not  left,  unvisited  by  the  in- 
defatigable missionaries,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  point  out 
directly  the  establishment  of  a  mission  at  the  Falls  until 
1641,  when  Peres  Isaac  Joques  and  Raymbault  planted  the 
cross  there  and  called  the  place  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie.  In 
the  letters  of  Revs.  Druilletts  and  Marest,  it  is  stated  that 


this  ceremony  was  solemnly  observed  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  number  of  Sauteaux  or  Otchipwes. 

Although  it  is  generally  believed  that  Pere  Mesnard, 
who  met  his  death  near  Kewawenon,  established  himself 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  a  few  years  after  the  visit  of  Yiel 
and  Sagard,  yet  there  is  no  written  record  brought  to  light 
to  confirm  this  belief.  The  route  which  he  followed,  and 
the  fact  of  his  visits  to  the  Indians  along  the  south  shore 
of  Superior  leave  very  little  doubt  regarding  the  presence 
of  that  venerable  missionary  at  the  Sault  about  a  decade 
before  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Joques  and  Raymbault. 
Withal,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  conflicting  statements  in 
his  case,  since  it  is  related  that  he  did  not  establish  the 
mission  at  La  Pointe  St.  Esprit  until  1660,  and  that  his 
immediate  successor  was  Pere  Allouez. 

Pere  Allouez  visits  the  Sault. — Father  Claude  Allouez 
was  born  in  France.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  sailed  in  1658, 
arriving  at  Quebec  in  July  of  that  year.  "  He  was, ' '  says 
Shea,  "not  inferior  in  zeal  and  ability  to  any  of  the  great 
missionaries  of  his  time."  He  was  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Mary  in  September,  1665,  and  subsequently  at  Ohegoime- 
gon,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  founded  the  mission  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  near  Green  Bay.  After  the  death  of  Mar- 
quette, he  succeeded  to  the  Illinois  Mission.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  known  that  this  missionary 
was  not  a  favorite  of  the  explorer  La  Salle,  indeed  his  pres- 
ence was  offensive  to  him,  and  it  is  understood  that  Allouez 
retired  from  Illinois,  expecting  M.  LaSalle,  and  went  to 
Wisconsin,  but  returned,  it  is  understood,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  there  in  1689.  Possibly  he  died  that  year, 
but  the  place  of  his  death  is  not  learned.  Bancroft  says 
of  that  missionary:  "Father  Claude  Allouez  has  imperish 
ably  connected  his  name  with  the  progress  of  discovery  in 
the  West." 

Father  Marquette  at  the  Sault. — James  Marquette  was 
a  descendent  of  a  somewhat  distinguished  family,  and  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Laon,  France,  in  the  year  1637.  He 
became  a  Jesuit  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  some  time 
afterward,  in  1666,  sailed  for  Canada  as  a  missionary, 
landing  at  Quebec  in  September  of  that  year.  During  the 
two  succeeding  years,  he  \vas  engaged  in  studying  the  In- 
dian languages,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1668,  he  embarked 
via  the  Ottawa  and  French  Rivers  and  Lake  Huron  for  the 
River  St.  Mary,  at  the  falls  of  which  a  mission  was  to  be 
established,  with  Marquette  at  its  head.  There  were,  of 
the  same  religious  faith,  earlier  missionaries  than  Mar- 
quette in  the  region  of  the  great  upper  lakes,  who  were 
brave  and  devoted  men;  but  it  was  Marquette's  tour  to  the 
Mississippi  which  has  made  his  name  pre-eminently  famous. 
Pushing  out  as  he  did  into  the  region  of  the  yet  undiscov- 
ered wonders  of  the  great  valley,  details  of  which  journey 
have  been  fortunately  preserved  for  us  by  his  faithful  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  of  his  Superior,  our  admiration 
is  enlisted  by  the  charm  of  its  romance.  Yet  it  was  the 
lofty  aim  of  Marquette  to  be  of  enduring  service  to  his  fel- 
low-men; it  was  his  integrity,  his  unselfishness,  his  untir- 
ing zeal,  his  gentle  and  uncomplaining  disposition,  and  his 
early  self-sacrifice  near  akin  to  martyrdom,  that  command 
our  sympathies,  and  these  are  what  made  him  truly  great. 
In  the  autumn  of  1669,  he  was  chosen  to  go  to  La  Point  or 
Chegoimegon,  near  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  to  con- 
tinue the  labors  begun  some  years  before  by  Allouez,  or 
still  earlier  by  Mesnard.  In  the  spring  of  1671,  Marquette 
accompanied  the  fleeing  Hurons,  who  sought  a  refuge  at  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  from  the  fierce  Sioux  warriors,  who  had 
taken  the  war-path  against  them;  thence  in  the  spring  of 
1673,  Joliet,  the  leader,  having  arrived,  they  departed  on 
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their  expedition  for  the  Great  River.  Marquette  returned 
to  South  Chicago,  without  doubt,  after  his  visit  to  the  Indian 
village  on  the  Illinois,  and,  in  the  month  of  May,  1675, 
he  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  not  only 
to  the  other  side  of  it,  but  to  the  eternal  shores  beyond. 
On  his  way  to  Mackinac,  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
accompanied,  doubtless,  by  the  faithful  Peter  and  James, 
he  went  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  since  known  by  his 
name,  and  retired  by  himself ,  having  requested  the  men  to 
leave  him  alone  for  a  brief  space.  But  the  good  father  had 
died  in  a  little  time,  and  they  buried  him  upon  the  bank  of 
the  stream.  Such  is  the  tradition.  So  much,  certainly,  is 
not  unreasonable,  without  giving  credence  to  the  numerous, 
minute  and  dramatic  details,  portrayed  by  imaginative  and 
artistic  limners,  as  attending  the  exit  of  that  true  gentle- 
man and  kind-hearted  missionary.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1675. 

Father  Dablon  at  the  Sault — ^6*6*8.-^ — Father  Claudius 
Dablon  came  to  Canada  in  1655,  and  was  sent  directly  to  On- 
ondaga, where  he  continued  a  few  years:  afterward  made  an 
attempt  to  reach  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Saguenay,  but  was 
stopped  by  Iroquois  war  parties.  In  1668,  he  followed 
Father  Marquette  to  Lake  Superior,  became  Superior  of 
the  Ottawa  Mission,  founded  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  visited 
Green  Bay  and  reached  the  Wisconsin  with  Allouez;  then 
returned  to  Quebec  to  assume  his  post  as  Superior  of  all  the 
Canada  missions.  This  office  he  held,  with  intervals,  for 
many  years,  certainly  till  1693;  and  he  was  still  alive,  but 
not,  apparently,  Superior  in  the  following  year.  *  * 
The  period  of  his  death  is  unknown. " 

The  military  history  of  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  extends 
back  to  1750.  The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  France,  empowered  Chevalier  de  Repen- 
tigny,  an  ensign  in  the  Canadian  mobile,  and  Sieur  de 
Benne,  Captain  of  a  Condi  regiment,  with  six  leagues  of  land 
fronting  on  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  River  and  extending 
six  leagues  into  the  interior,  on  condition  that  possession 
should  be  taken  at  once,  a  fort  established,  ground  culti- 
vated and  cattle  raised  for  the  convenience  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  traders.  This  grant  was  made  October 
18,  1750.  Some  time  before  this,  however,  Repentigny, 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  locality,  and  aware  of  its  uses 
as  a  military  position,  erected  a  small  fort;  but  after  J)e  la 
Jonquierre's  grant,  he  extended  the  stockade,  and  erected 
new  buildings,  just  east  of  the  stables  attached  to  the  pres- 
ent post. 

The  French  held  possession  until  1762,  when  the  Com- 
mandant or  Governor  evacuated  the  position,  leaving  it  in 
charge  of  Jean  Baptiste  Cadotte,  a  French  trader  and  voy- 
ageur  in  the  employ  of  Repentigny. 

In  the  summer  or  fall  of  1762,  a  detachment  of 
British  troops  was  sent  to  this  post,  under  Lieut. 
Jennette.  In  December  of  that  year  (December  22), 
the  post  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  British  con- 
trol may  be  said  to  have  ceased,  as  Jean  B.  Cadotte, 
his  fellow-voyageurs  and  his  Indian  friends  had  ac- 
tual possession  and  control.  Daring  the  organization  of 
Pontiac's  conspirators,  the  Sault  was  one  of  their  leading 
positions;  so  that  those  who  engaged  in  the  massacre  at 
Mackinac  went  thither  from  their  headquarters  at  this 
point. 

In  1802,  the  post  was  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  by  the 
British.  A  small  force  of  that  army  was  stationed  there 
until  1820  for  the  protection  of  British  fur- traders.  Maj. 
Bolraes  seized  two  sail  boats  in  1814,  and  brought  one  of 
them  down  the  deep  channel  without  injury.  The  boats 
belonged   to   the  Northwest,  then  Hudson  Bay,  Company, 


and  were  anchored  above  the  rapids  on  the  Canada  side. 
They  were  bailt  at  Pine  Point.  On  the  same  occasion,  his 
men  destroyed  much  property,  and  took  away  forty  mococks 
of  maple  sugar,  averaging  100  pounds  each.  They  did  not 
take  plate  or  jewelry,  but  helped  themselves  liberally  to  the 
contents  of  the  old  Johnston  trading  store. 

Wabogieg,  the  last  of  the  full-bloods,  died  at  Bayfield -- 
in   1794;  his  father  went   to   Quebec  to  aid  the   French 
against  the  British.     The  name  of  this  old  chief  was  May 
zah-ke-yansh  of  the  Apostle  Isles. 

In  1820,  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  then  Indian  Agent  for  the 
Northwest,  visited  the  lake  region.  Landing  at  the  Sault, 
he  saw  the  British  flag  still  flying  from  its  staff  at  the  head 
of  the  Rapids.  The  moment  he  reached  the  spot  that  flag 
was  hauled  down  by  his  own  hands,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  raised.  Nearly  2,000  native  and  French  residents 
whose  sympathies  were  intensely  Canadian,  witnessed  the 
act  of  the  American,  and  his  patriotism  so  enraged  the  ig- 
norant crowd,  that  an  attack  on  himself  and  party  was 
planned.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Mrs.  Johnston, 
Henry  Connor,  Knaggs,  Beauf  ait  and  others,  the  semi- savage 
natives  were  quieted,  and  the  General  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Lake  Superior. 

On  his  return  from  Lake  Superior,  he  made  a  stay  at 
the  Sault  and  negotiated  a  treaty  there,  June  20,  1820,  by 
which.^ixteen  square  miles  of  land,  fronting  on  the  river 
betWen  the  large  rock,  in  Ashman's  Bay,  twenty  rods  from 
the  ihip  channel  near  the  head  of  the  canal,  to  the  little 
rapids  at  the  head  of  Sugar  Island,  were  acquired.  In 
1922,  the  United  States  troops  entered  in  possession  of  the 
pbst,  as  referred  to  in  the  history  of  Fort  Brady. 
'  The  treaty  of  1820  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
/Gov.  Cass.  The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
'War  to  the  Governor,  dated  April  5,  1820,  was  written  in 
I  reply  to  one  from  Gen.  Cass,  dated  at  Detroit  November 
:  18,  18 19,  pointing  out  the  propriety  of  an  exploratory  trip 
through  the  Lake  Superior  country:  '^In  relation  to  pro- 
cur  i  tig  cessions  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  the  Government 
has'  decided  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  obtain  any 
further  extinguishment  of  title,  except  at  the  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie,  where  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Department  that  an  in- 
considerable cession,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square  (unless 
strong  reasons  for  a  greater  cession  should  present  them- 
selves from  an  actual  inspection  of  the  country)  should  be 
acquired  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms,  so  as  to  compre- 
hend the  proposed  military  position  there. 

*' Herewith  you  will  receive  a  plat  of  the  country  about 
the  Saalt  de  Ste.  Marie,  on  which  is  indicated  the  military 
site  intended  to  be  occupied  for  defense.  You  will  also 
procure  the  cession  of  the  islands  containing  plaster,  pro- 
vided these  islands  are  clearly  within  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  and  can  be  obtained  without  any  consider- 
able ex2>ense.  A  commission,  authorizing  you  to  hold  these 
treaties,  will  be  forwarded  to    you  in  a  few  days. 

"As  it  is  desirable  to  know  by  what  title  the  people  at 
Green  •  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  hold  their  lands,  and 
•  whether  or  not  the  Indian  titles  to  tliose  lands  were  extin- 
guished by  the  French,  at  any  period  subsequent  to  their 
possession  of  the  country,  you  will  communicate  such  in- 
formation as  you  possess  or  may  obtain  during  your  tour, 
on  this  subject. 

''In  addition  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  Capt.  Douglass,  of 
the  Engineer  Corps,  has  been  ordered  to  join  you,  and  Mr. 
Whitney  may  accompany  you,  if  you  can  accommodate  him. 
Should  he  accompany  you,  he  will  be  allowed  the  same 
compensation  made  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  will  be  allowed 
$1.50  per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed." 
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The  chiefs  of  the  Indians  at  the  Rapids  were  Au-yaw- 
bawah-dick,  or  The  Male  Reindeer,  brother  of  Mrs.  John- 
ston. The  old  chief,  or  head  chief,  of  the  Tahkuamenon 
band,  was  named  Shing-gah-ba-wah-sin,  or  Chief  of  the 
Bowlder.  This  was  the  same  Indian  who  pulled  down  the 
American  flag  after  Gen.  Cass  raised  it,  and  placed  the 
British  flag  in  its  place.  Ka  ba-no-din,  or  the  End  of  the 
Wind,  the  last  chief  of  this  tribe,  died  about  1860.  He 
was  present  at  Detroit,  in  1855,  to  take  part  in  the  treaty 
affecting  their  hunting- grounds  at  the  Sault.  In  1836,  the 
treaty  of  Mackinac  Island  claimed  the  presence  of  those 
chiefs.  The  last  payment  to  the  Indians  of  the  Sault  was 
made  in  1870. 

The  verses  which  follow  are  taken  from  the  national 
hymn  of  the  Otchipwes  of  Lake  Superior,  the  translation 
of  which  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Ed  Jacker.  They  form 
two  of  the  nine  verses  comprised  in  the  national  hymn  of 
the  Northern  tribes: 


Otchipwewaki  sa 
Ambe  wawindanda 

Negamoiang ! 
Geget  guawatchiwan 

Ow  kidakinman, 
Ki  mino-kossiman 

Gaminiwang. 

Mi  swaiamawi 

Mitchag  Kitchigami 
Oswa  etego 

Gigo  bataini, 
Namegoss  sa  abi, 

Haw,  minopogosi 
Alihameg! 


The  land  of  the  Otchipwe, 

Come,  let  us  praise, 
As  we  are  singing, 

Indeed  beautiful  is 
This  our  country 

Our  good  Father 
Has  given  us. 

For  the  eminently 

Large  Big  water 
Here  is  found, 

There  is  fish  in  abundance 
The  lake  trout  is  here, 

Oh,  how  well  tastes 
The  whitefish ! 


GRANTS    TO    THE    INDIANS. 

In  the  history  of  claims  made  by  the  old  settlers  of 
Mackinac  and  the  Sault,  for  lands  in  their  possession  pre- 
vious to  1796,  or  purchased  from  the  occupiers  of  that 
date,  previous  to  July,  1807,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
dealings  of  the  General  Government  with  the  early  settlers 
were  carried  out  with  a  full  regard  to  equity.  The  grants 
to  the  Indians  of  St.  Mary's  River,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  Government  toward  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Northwest,  have  been  of  a  very  liberal  character 
throughout. 

The  lands  granted  by  the  treaty  of  August  5,  1826,  are 
named  in  the  following  list: 

To  Oshauguscodaywagqua,  wife  of  John  Johnston,  one 
section  to  each  of  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

To  Sangemanqua,  widow  of  Jean  Baptisfce  Cadotte,  and 
to  her  children  Louison,  Sophia,  Archangel,  Edward  and 
Polly,  one  section  each. 

To  Keneesequa,  wife  of  Samuel  Ashman,  and  to  each 
of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Teeganshau,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Oakes,  and  to  each 
of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Thomas  Shaw,  son  of  Abimetunoqua,  and  to  his 
wife  Mary,  one  section  each. 

To  Fanny  Levake,  daughter  of  Meeshwanqua,  and  to 
each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Equaysaway,  wife  of  Michael  Cadotte,  Sr.,  and  to 
each  of  her  children  living  in  the  United  States,  one  sec- 
tion. 

To  Charlotte  Warren,  widow  of  Truman  A.  Warren, 
one  section. 

To  Mary  Chapman,  daughter  of  Equameeg,  and  wife  of 
Bela  Chapman,  and  to  each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Saganoshequa,  wife  of  John  H.  Fairbanks,  and  to 
each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Shanghunomonee,  wife  of  William  Morrison,  and  to 
each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  each  child  of  Kegwaysuh,  wife  of  Jos.  Cot4,  one 
section. 


To  each  child  of  Angelique  Cote,  late  wife  of  Pierre 
Cot^,  one  section. 

To  Pazhikwutoqua,  wife  of  William  Aitkin,  and  to  each 
child,  one  section. 

To  Susan  Davenport,  grand -daughter  of  Misquabuno- 
qua,  and  wife  of  Ambrose  Davenport,  and  to  each  of  her 
children,  one  section. 

To  Obayshanoquotoqua,  wife  of  Francis  Goolay,  Jr., 
one  section. 

To  Omuckackeence,  wife  of  John  Holiday,  and  to  each 
of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Obimegeezhigoqua,  wife  of  Jos.  Du  Chene,  Jr., 
and  to  each  of  her  children,  one  section. 

To  Monedoqua,  wife  of  Charles  Cloutier,  one  section. 
To  Susan  Yarns,  daughter  of  Odanbitogeezhigoqua,  one 
section. 

To  Henry  Sayer  and  John  Sayer,  sons  of  Obemaunno- 
qua,  each  one  section. 

John  Tanner's  children  each  one  section. 

To  Wassidjeewunoqua  and  each  of  her  children  by 
George  Johnston,  one  section. 

To  Michael  Cadotte,  Sr.,  son  of  Equawaice,  one  sec- 
tion. 

To  Waubunequa,  wife  of  Augustin  Belanger,  and  to 
each  child,  one  section. 

To  Charlotte  Louisa  Morrison,  wife  of  Allen  Morrison, 
daughter  of  Manitowidjewung,  and  to  each  child,  one  sec- 
tion. 

To  each  child  of  Eustace  Roussain  by  Shauwunanbu- 
noqua,  Wauwausumoqua  and  Payshaubunoqua,  one  sec- 
tion. 

To  Isabella,  wife  of  Daniel  Dingley,  daughter  of  Pime- 
geezhigoqua,  and  to  each  child,  one  section. 

To  George  Birkhead,  of  Chippewa  descent,  one  sec- 
tion. 

To  Susan,  wife  of  Thomas  Connor,  daughter  of  Pime- 
geezhigoqua,  and  to  each  child,  one  section. 

To  the  children  of  George  Errnalinger,  of  Shawnee  ex- 
traction, two  sections. 

To  Ossinahjeeunoqua,  wife  of  Michael  Cadotte,  Jr., 
and  to  each  child,  one  section. 

To  Minedehmoeyah,  wife  of  Pierre  Duvernay,  one  sec- 
tion. 

To  Ogeemangeezhiqoqua,  wife  of  Basil  Boileau,  one 
section. 

To  Wauneanssequa,  wife  of  Paul  Boileau,  one  section. 

To  Kaukaubesheequa,  wife  of  Jean  Baptiste  Corbeau, 
one  section. 

To  J.  B.  Du  Chane,  son  of  Pimegeezhugoqua,  one  section. 

To  each  child  of  Ugwudanshee  by  the  late  Truman  A. 
Warren,  one  section. 

To  Antoine,  Joseph,  Louis,  Chalot  and  Marguerite 
Charette,  children  of  Equameeg,  one  section. 

To  the  children  of  Francis  Boutcher  by  Waussequa, 
each  one  section. 

To  Angelique  Brabent,  daughter  of  Waussegundum, 
wife  of  Alexis  Brabent,  one  section. 

To  Odishqua,  a  Sault  Ste.  Marie  full-blood,  one  sec-, 
tion. 

To  Pamidjeewung,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  full- blood 
Chippewa,  one  section. 

To  Waybossiuoqua  and  Jean  J.  Wayishkee,  children  of 
Wayishkee,  each  one  section. 

Other  reservations  and  grants  were  made  under  subse- 
quent treaties,  but  this  wholesale  donation  may  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  history,  as  it  certainly 
must  be  sufficient  for  the  grantees. 
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EAELlf  NAVIGATOBS  OF  THE  UPPER  LAKES. 

The  first  sail  boat  ever  seen  so  far  north  as  Mackinac 
was  the  Griffin,  which  is  referred  to  in  other  pages.  In 
1770,  the  first  large  sail  boat  which  appeared  upon  Lake 
Superior  was  built  by  Alex  Henry,  at  Point  aux  Pins, 
twelve  miles  above  the  village  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  American,  British,  Northwestern  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Fur  Companies  had  on  Lake  Superior,  in  1829,  the 
following-named  vessels:  Discovery,  Invincible,  Otter, 
Mink  and  Recovery.  The  Invincible  was  wrecked  on  White 
Fish  Point  prior  to  the  year  1823,  and  the  Discovery  was 
lost  in  an  attempt  to  run  the  rapids  at  the  Sault. 

The  Otter  was  captured  by  Maj .  Holmes'  troops,  when 
they  came  up  St.  Mary's  River  during  the  war  of  1812,  at 
the  head  of  the  Rapids.  The  Recovery  lay  hidden  in  one 
of  the  bays  at  the  Isle  Royale  during  the  war.  She  was 
known  on  the  lake  until  1829,  in  which  year  she  was  run 
down  the  Rapids  safely,  and  purchased  by  Merwin  &  Gid- 
dings,  of  Cleveland,  who  afterward  sold  her  to  Canadian 
parties. 

The  John  Jacob  Astor  was  built  in  1835  by  Capt.  G. 
W.  Jones,  and  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  C.  C,  Stannard. 
Her  timbers  were  shipped  to  the  Sault,  where  the  boat  was 
constructed.  In  September,  during  her  first  trip,  Stannard 
Rock  was  discovered. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  beginnings  of  Chippewa  County  were  made  at  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  in  1615  by  Pere  Jos.  Le  Caron,  and, 
in  1623,  by  Pere  Nicholas  Viel  and  Brother  Gabriel  Sagard. 
June  14,  1671,  fourteen  Indian  tribes  assembled  to  meet 
Revs.  Claude  Dablon,  Superior  of  the  lake  missions;  Pere 
Gabriel  Druillettes,  Claude  AUouez,  M.  Louis  Andre,  who 
represented  the  church,  and  M.  Danmoule  de  St.  Lusson, 
with  fifteen  other  lay  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Louis  XIY.  A  large  cross  was  blessed  by  Pere  Dablon 
and  raised  on  a  hill.  A  post  was  raised  near  the  cross, 
with  a  metal  plate  attached,  bearing  the  arms  of  France. 
De  Lusson  then  took  possession  of  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie; 
also  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  Manitoulin  Islands, 
and  all  countries,  rivers  and  streams  contiguous  thereto,  to- 
gether with  all  lands  then  discovered  and  those  remaining 
to  be  discovered  between  the  Northwest  and  the  South  Seas. 
After  Lusson' s  oration,  Pere  Allouez  addressed  the  tribes. 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  De- 
cember 22,  1826,  authority  was  given  to  organize  the 
county  of  Chi|)pewa,  the  act  to  take  effect  on  February  1, 
1826.  The  district  then  defined  as  Chippewa  embraced  all 
lands  within  the  following  boundaries:  Beginning  on  the 
north  side  of  Lake  Huron,  at  Isle  St.  Yital,  running  due 
north  until  it  strikes  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  northwest 
part  of  Muddy  Lake,  of  the  River  Ste.  Marie,  thence  up 
that  river  to  its  source;  thence  west  to  the  Meristic  River 
of  Lake  Michigan;  thence  up  the  river  to  Latitude  46°  31'; 
thence  west  to  the  Mississippi  River;  thence  up  that  river 
to  its  source;  thence  north  to  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  that  line,  returning  through  Lake 
Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  and  thence 
southwest  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  county  seat  was 
established  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  under  the  same  act. 
The  county  court  was  recognized  and  empowered  to  try 
all  suits,  save  those  pending  before  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Michilimackinac. 

The  county  as  established  by  act  of  March  9,  1843, 
embraced  the  territory  within  the  following  boundaries: 
Beginning  at  a  point  on  a  line  between  Ranges  12  and  13 
to  the  intersection  of  that  line  by  north  boundary  of  Town 


45;  thence  north  to  Lake  Superior,  east  and  south  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  and  west  bank  of  St.  Mary's  River 
to  Lake  Huron,  west  to  a  point  on  Lake  Huron  south  of  the 
line  between  Ranges  2  and  3  east,  north  and  west  along  the 
boundary  line  of  Michilimackinac  County  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  together  with  the  islands  in  Si  Mary's  River, 
including  Drummond's  and  Sugar  Island. 

The  Clerks  of  Chippewa  County  since  1846  are  named 
in  the  following  list: 

Henry  M.  Dodge,  1846-54;  Ebenezer  Warner,  1855; 
Ebenezer  Warner,  1856;  R.  R.  Worden,  1857;  Guy  H. 
Carleton,  1858;  Guy  H.  Carleton,  1859;  W.  P.  Spaulding, 
Deputy  Clerk,  1860;  Gran  B.  Lyon,  1861;  Eben  War- 
ner, Deputy  Clerk,  1862;  Gran  B.  Lyon,  1863-66;  Gran  B. 
Lyon,  Deputy  County  Clerk,  1867;  Samuel  Seaman,  1868; 
Guy  H.  Carleton,  1869-75;  George  Kemp,  1876;  Gran  B. 
Lyon,  1877-78;  Andrew  Jackson,  J 879-80;  George  W. 
Brown,  1881-82. 

The  following  are  the  present  county  officers: 
Clerk — ^George  W.  Brown. 
Treasurer — Myron  W.  Scranton. 
Sheriff — Frank  Lessard. 
Register  of  Deeds — George  W.  Brown. 
Probate  Judge— E.  S.  B.  Sutton, 
Circuit  Court  Commissioner — Ed  J.  Penny. 
Prosecuting  Attorney— J.  H.  Goff. 
Coroners — Maurice  Ready  and  Seth  H.  Newcomb. 
School  Examiner — Gustave  L.  Trempe. 
County  Surveyor — Charles  Ripley. 
County  Physician  and  Surgeon — George  C.  O'Neil. 
County  Superintendents  of  Poor- -John  Gorenoe,    Jo- 
seph Trempe,  Robert  Rousseau. 

The  County  Board  convened  December  11,  1876;  deter- 
mined that  $20,000  should  be  raised  for  building  a  county 
court  house,  and  named  January  17,  1877,  as  the  date  of 
submitting  the  question  to  the  people.  On  that  date  a  major- 
ity vote  favored  the  court  house  project,  and  immediately 
after  the  board  took  steps  to  enter  upon  contracts  for  its 
construction.  The  present  imposing  structure  was  built 
the  same  year. 

The  Supervisors'  Board. — This  board  consisted  of 
Ebenezer  Warner,  the  Clerk,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
from  the  year  1854  to  1856.  In  the  latter  year,  Phi- 
letus  S.  Church  was  elected  Supervisor  of  Sugar  Isl- 
and. In  1861,  Charles  W.  Hatch  was  elected,  vice 
Warner,  and  W.  H.  Palmer  vice  Church.  The  former  rep- 
resented Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Township  until  1864,  when 
Thomas  Ryan  was  elected.  In  1862,  William  Wilson  was 
chosen  Supervisor  of  Sugar  Island,  and  represented  that 
township  until  1867.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Super- 
visors of  the  county: 

Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Township — Eben  Warner,  1854 
-61;  Charles  W.  Hatch,  1861-64;  Thomas  Ryan,  1864-66; 
Eben  Warner,  1866-69;  Guy  H.  Carleton,  1869-72;  John 
Gurnoe,  1872-73;  Guy  H.  Carleton,  1873-75;  L.  P.  Trempe, 
1875-76;  Charles  Ripley,  1876-77;  Andrew  Jackson,  1877 
-78;  George  Kemp,  1878-81;  Louis  P.  Trempe,  1881-82. 

Sugar  Island  Township — Philetus  S.  Church,  1856-61; 
W.  H.  Palmer,  1861-62;  William  Wilson,  1863-69;  P.  S. 
Church,  1869-80;  John  Rousseau,  1880-83. 

Warner  or  Detour  Township — George  Butt,  1866;  A. 
Paul,  1867;  Samuel  Seaman,  1868-69;  Lester  McKnight, 
1870;  Thomas  Sims,  1871;  C.  L.  Newell,  1872-73;  S.  Sea- 
man, 1874-75;  C.  L.  Newell,  1876;  H.  McLarney,  1877- 
78;  C.  L.  Newell,  1880;  Samuel  Butterfield,  1881;  R.  J. 
McKeown,  1882-83. 

Superior  Township— Frank  Perry,  1881-83. 
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Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Village— Chauncey  Montgomery, 
1880-82;  Charles  Barker,  1882-83. 

Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Township  was  organized  April  12, 
1827.  Then  it  embraced  all  the  territory  within  a  line 
from  the  Nebish  Eapids  west  to  the  intersection  of  a  line 
drawn  due  south  from  Point  Iroquois  of  Lake  Superior; 
thence  north  with  such  line  to  the  intersection  of  the 
United  States  boundary  line;  thence  down  the  St.  Mary's 
Kiver  to  the  Nebish  Rapids.  The  first  meeting  was  ordered 
to  be  held  at  the  house  of  E.  B.  Allen,  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  1827.  Of  this  meeting,  if  it  were  held,  there*is  no 
record.  The  township  of  St.  Marie  as  organized  in  1847 
embraced  the  entire  county  of  Chippewa. 

The  present  township  officers  of  the  Sault  are:  Super- 
visor, L.  P.  Trempe;  Clerk,  C.  Eipler;  Deputy  Clerk,  J. 
H.  Ruehle;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Pickfof;  Highway  Commis- 
sioner, A.  J.  Smith;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  E.  S.  B. 
Sutton:  School  Inspector,  W.  Williams;  Drain  Commis- 
sioner, William  Walsh;  Constables,  J.  Poquette,  J.  Ermat- 
inger;  Pound  Master,  J.  Abbott. 

Superior  Township  was  organized  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Supervisors'  Board  of  Chippewa  County, 
January  4,  1881.  This  new  township  embraces  Township  46 
north,  of  Ranges  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  west;  Fractional  Town- 
ship 47  north,  of  Ranges  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  west;  Fractional 
Township  48  north,  of  Range  6  west;  Fractional  Townshij) 
49  north,  of  Range  6  west,  and  Fractional  Townships  50 
and  51  north,  of  Ranges  5  and  6  west.  The  election  of 
April,  1881,  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Perry,  A.  F.  Mills  and  B.  F.  Scribner,  resulting  in  the 
choice  of  Frank  Perry  for  Supervisor.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  the  store  of  R.  D.  Perry. 

OKGANIG    ACTS. 

By  an  act  approved  November  5,  1829,  the  County 
Court  of  Chippewa  was  abolished,  and  the  cases  continued 
to  the  newly  established  Circuit  Court. 

The  State  road  from  Mt.  Clemens  to  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 
was  ordered  to  be  established  by  the  Legislature  in  the  act 
approved  March  4,  1831.  Daniel  Leroy,  Horace  H.  Cady 
and  Nathaniel  Squiers  were  the  Commissioners  appointed. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1831,  ordered  that  the  counties  of 
Michilimackinac,  Chippewa,  Brown,  Crawford  and  Iowa 
should  form  the  Seventh  Legislative  District  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Samuel  Ashman,  Sheriff  of  Chippewa  County  in  1834, 
took  the  census  of  the  county  that  year.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  was  528. 

STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1880  was  5,248,  num- 
ber of  acres,  1,280,000;  number  of  farms  in  1881,  75; 
number  of  acres  improved  in  1881,  2,776. 

In  1855,  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  county  was 
valued  at  $160,277;  in  1865,  the  value  of  taxable  property 
was  set  down  at  |124,851;  in  1875,  the  value  of  taxable 
property  was  $996,242;  in  1880,  property  was  valued  at 
11,409,870;  and  in  1881,  at  $2,000,000. 

The  aggregate  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  as 
shown  in  the  papers  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
for  1881,  was  $2,000,000.  The  State  taxes  on  this  prop- 
erty for  1881-82  are  named  in  the  following  list:  Univer- 
sity, $283.95;  normal  school,  $109.88;  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, $125.85;  State  public  school,  $102.84;  School  for  the 
Blind,  $45.68;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  $102.72;  State 
Reform  Schools,  $129;  Michigan  Reform  School,  $243.33; 
State  Mouse  of  Correction,  $9.55;  Asylums  for  Insane, 
$491.12;  capitol,  $12.35;  Fish  Commission,  $19.75;  Board 


of  Health,  $494;  military  purposes,  $14141;  general  pur 
poses,  $999.20. 

The  United  States  lands  in  this  countv  open  to  entry 
October  1,  1881,  numbered  292,600  acres;  the  D.  M.  &  M. 
R.  R.  Co.'s  lands,  431,887  acres;  the  State  Swamp,  57 
acres;  and  school  lands,  34,098  acres. 

The  Drummond  Island  Indians  numbered  103  in  1847; 
primary  band  of  the  Sault,  195;  at  Waishkee's  Bay,  66;  at 
Tacquimenon  River,  51;  and  on  Grand  Island,  L.  S.,  57. 
The  number  of  fiill-blood  Indians,  if  any,  was  not  given, 
while  that  of  the  mixed  race  was  said  to  have  received  a 
trifling  addition  since  the  first  general  enumeration.  Of 
late  years,  the  full-blooded  Indians  have  disappeared,  while 
the  mixed  race  has  rather  decreased  in  number. 

Tho  total  population  of  Warner  Township  in  1870  was 
238,  composed  as  follows:  Fifty-eight  Indians,  two  colored 
persons  and  178  whites.  Of  the  whites,  139  were  native  and 
ninety -nine  foreign. 

In  1860,  Sugar  Island  Township  contained  51  Indians 
and  307  whites.  Ten  years  later,  there  were  76  Indians 
and  162  whites.  Of  this  last  number,  112  were  foreign 
and  126  American. 

In  1850,  there  were  8  colored  and  890  whites  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Sault.  In  1860,  the  number  of  whites 
was  1,163;  the  number  of  Indians,  193,  and  8  colored  per- 
sons. There  were  also  555  whites,  8  colored  persons  and 
33  Indians  in  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Township  in  1860,  to- 
gether with  the  number  credited  to  the  Sault. 

The  population  of  this  county  is  made  up  as  follows: 
Of  2,908  males  and  2,335  females;  2,149  native,  and  3,094 
foreign;  4,451  whites  and  792  Indians.  The  number  of 
Indians  and  half-breeds  in  the  county  is  rather  in  excess  of 
the  census  returns,  being  848. 

The  population  of  the  political  divisions  of  Chippewa 
County  in  1880  was  as  follows :  Detour  Township  increased 
from  238  in  1870  to  471  in  1880;  the  population  of  the  old 
township  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  increased  from  1,213  in  1870 
to  4,233,  in  1880.  Of  this  population,  the  village  of  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie  was  credited,  in  June,  1880,  with  1,947. 
Sugar  Island  Township  was  reported  to  have  a  population 
of  544  in  1880,  or  a  total  of  5,248,  including  848  Indians 
and  half-breeds. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  county  at  stated 
periods  since  1834  is  given  as  follows: 

1834,  526;  1837,  366;  1840,534;  1845,107;  1850, 
898;  1854,  1,933;  1860,  1,603;  1864,  1,229,  1870,  1,690; 
1874,  2,170;  1880,  5,243. 

The  number  of  troops  furnished  to  the  Union  armies  by 
Chippewa  County  from  the  beginning  of  recruiting  there 
to  the  close  of  the  war  was  twenty-one,  divided  as  follows: 
Four  enlisted  under  enrolling  system;  one  re-enlisted  in 
veteran  volunteers;  and  sixteen  enlisted  previous  to  Sep- 
tember 19,  1863.  In  the  general  military  history,  the 
names  of  private  troops  and  officers,  with  their  military  rec- 
ords and  regimental  histories,  are  given. 

INCORPORATED    RELIGIOUS    SOCIETIES. 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Chippewa  County 
was  organized  December  29,  1879,  with  George  Partridge, 
William  Mackie,  Rosa  Povey,  Mary  Howlett,  Sarah  Shunk 
and  Rebecca  Damond   original  members. 

The  first  Congregational  Church  of  Bay  Mills  was  or- 
ganized February  13,  1880,  with  William  Curry,  Alex 
McGladrey,  Willoughby  L.  Scribner,  Mrs.  William  Curry 
and  Mrs.  Alex  McGladrey,  charter  members. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Pine  Grove  was 
established  in  March,   1880.      Donald  McNab,  Archibald 
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Campbell,  Joshua  Barns,  John  Goddard  and  John  E.  Skel- 
ton  were*the  charter  members. 

The  Mt.  Zion  Congregational  Church  was  formed  in 
October,  1880,  with  John  White,  Mary  White,  Kobert  H. 
Campbell,  Thomas  W  Bass,  Joseph  Scales,  Elizabeth 
Henderson,  William  Mitten  and  Ellen  J.  White,  first  mem- 
bers. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Sugar  Island  was 
organized  Mav  30,  1880,  with  P.  S.  Church,  Peter  Bruce, 
L.  L.  Sylvester,  E.  J.  Curry,  E.  S.  Curry,  WiDiam  Wilson, 
James  Taylor  and  Hugh  Foster,  first  members. 

AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Chippewa  County  Agricultural  Society  filed  articles 
of  association  May  6,  1878.  The  charter  members  were 
John  Spalding,  Guy  H.  Carloton,  Henry  W.  Seymour,  Ash- 
bell  B.  Eoach,  William  J.  Newcomb,  M.  W.  Scranton, 
Charles  R.  Saville,  W.  C.  Knox,  C.  L.  Newell  and  Andrew 
Blank. 

THE    PRESS. 

The  Chippewa  County  News  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  W. 
Williams  in  1878.  He  continued  to  publish  this  journal 
regularly  until  the  spring  of  1879.  In  1879,  Messrs.  Will- 
iam Chandler  and  J.  H.  Steere  purchased  Dr.  Williams' 
interest,  and  continued  the  publication,  enlarging  the  pa- 
per to  a  four-page  folio.  In  1881,  Mr.  Steere  sold  his  in- 
terest to  W.  Chandler  &  Co.,  by  whom  it  is  now  published. 

The  Chippewa  Democrat  was  established  by  William  H. 
Gardner,  and  the  first  number  issued  June  29,  1882. 

In  the  history  of  the  (Marquette)  Mining  Journal,  the 
history  of  the  press  of  Chippewa  County  is  referred  to. 

FORT^  BRADY. 

This  military  post  is  located  in  Latitude  46°  30'  north, 
and  Longitude  84°  43'  west  from  Greenwich.  The  twenty 
six  acres  upon  which  the  post  stands  were  ceded  by  the* 
Otchipwes  to  the  United  States  June  16,  1820.  The  posi- 
tion was  selected  by  the  French  in  1750,  when  the  troops, 
under  the  Chevalier  Eepentigny,  constructed  a  stockade  a 
kittle  east  of  the  present  stables.  After  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
the  post  was  occupied  by  a  small  body  of  British  troops, 
who  held  nominal  sway,  the  real  authority  being  exercised 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Cadotte  and  the  Franco-Indian  inhabit- 
ants. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  posi- 
tion at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  was  left  unoccupied.  In  July, 
1822,  Gen.  Brady  was  directed  to  proceed  thither  with  six 
companies  of  infantry  and  construct  a  stockade  and  bar- 
racks upon  the  land  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1820.  Gen. 
Brady  caiTied  out  the  instructions,  and,  before  the  close  of 
1822,  a  post  was  built  just  in  rear  of  the  Adjutant's  present 
office,  extending  toward  the  new  Catholic  Church  building. 
The  post  bakery,  tor^  down  in  1879,  was  one  of  the  first 
buildings  of  Fort  Brady.  The  building  used  as  officers' 
quarters  until  1866,  as  a  hospital  from  that  year  until  1879, 
and  now  as  married  soldiers'  quarters,  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  first  buildings. 

The  order  of  President  Polk,  April  3, 1847,  reserved  the 
north  half  of  Town  47,  N.  R.  E.  Michigan,  for  military 
purposes.  This  reservation  embraced  the  site  of  the  fort. 
September  2,  1847,  an  executive  order  reserved  Fractional 
Sections  1  and  2,  Town  47  north,  Range  1  west;  Fractional 
Sections  4,  5  and  6,  of  Town  47  north.  Range  1  east,  had 
in  the  meantime  been  located  for  the  fort,  out  of  the  reser- 
vation ordered  April  3,  1847.  The  survey  of  the  tract 
was  made  by  Lieut.  Westcott,  Second  United  States  In- 
fantry, in  1846,  and  by  him  the  present  lines  were  estab- 


lished, with  the  exception  of  the  school,  court  house  and 
Catholic  Church  lands. 

The  post  was  occupied  by  United  States  troops  until 
1857,  when  they  were  removed  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minn,  and 
the  property  left  in  charge  of  Ordnance  Sergt.  Galley  until 
May  8,  1866,  when  Fort  Brady  was  again  garrisoned. 

The  old  stockade  and  barracks  were  found  in  such  a 
dilapidated  condition  that  their  removal  or  restoration  was 
ordered.  The  cost  of  improvements  in  1849  was  $4,000. 
Since  1866,  the  sum  of  $37,475.25  has  been  expended  on 
buildings  and  repairs. 

The  occupation  of  the  post  by  United  States  troops  has 
been  interrupted  since  1822  in  two  instances.  First,  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war,  when  the  regulars  were  withdrawn 
for  service  in  the  field,  and  their  place  filled  by  a  company 
of  the  First  Michigan  Infantry,  under  Lieut.  E.  K.  Howard. 
Those  volunteers  held  the  position  until  April,  1848.  From 
that  period  until  June  1,  1849,  the  fort  was  untenanted. 
In  consequence  of  the  Minnesota  affair  of  1857,  the  post 
was  evacuated  and  the  troops  dispatched  to  Fort  Snelling. 
From  that  period  until  May  8,  1866,  there  was  no  garrison 
here.  On  the  latter  date.  Company  D,  Fourth  United  States 
Infantry,  arrived,  and  since  that  time  the  place  has  been 
occupied. 

The  old  post  commanders  were  Maj.  Lawrence,  Capt.  Hoff- 
man, Lieut.  Day,  Lieut.  Greeneau.  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter 
was  a  Lieutenant  at  this  post.  Capt.  Seth  Johnson,  Surgeons 
Taylor  and  Motte,  were  also  here.  The  latter  was  accused 
of  attempting  to  foment  discord  between  soldiers  and  vil- 
lagers, and  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Capt.  Johnson 
March  29,  1845.  The  old  Surgeon  enjoyed  a  card  game 
called  rounds.  This  name  was  ultimately  applied  to  him- 
self by  both  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  among  whom  he  es- 
sayed to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  principal  officers  since 
1843: 

July  11,  1843,  Capt.  A.  Johnston,  Lieut.  J.  O.  Handy, 
Lieut.  S.  Norvell. 

April  29,  1845,  Capt.  Kingsbury,  Lieut.  Norvell,  Lieut. 
Handy,  Lieut.  Robinson. 

May  27,  1845,  Capt.  M.  E.  Merrill,  Lieut.  William 
Root. 

August  19,  1845,  Capt.  J.  B.  Kingsbury,  Lieut.  B.  P. 
Tilden,  Lieut.  C.  S.  Lovell. 

August  1,  1846,  Lieut.  George  C.  Wescott. 

May  16,  1847,  Lieut.  W.  D.  Wilkins. 

June  24,  1847,  Lieut.  A.  K.  Howard. 

May  — ,  1849,  Lieut.  J.  W.  Phelps. 

May  8,  1849,  Lieut.  R.  W.  Howard. 

June,  1849,  Lieut.  T.  R.  McConnell. 

June,  1849,  Lieut.  O.  B.  Willcox. 

July,  1849,  Lieut.  G.  A.  De  Russey. 

July,  1849,  Maj.  J.  C.  Pemberton. 

July,  1850,  John  C.  Booth,  John  A.  Brown. 

In  1850,  Maj.  Pemberton,  C.  L.  Best. 

In  1850,  Lieut.  Ed  Russell,  R.  McFeeley. 

In  1851,  Lieut.  John  A.  Bmwn,  Lieut.  R.  C.  Drum, 
Capt.  George  W.  Getty. 

October,  1852,  Capt.  F.  N.  Clarke,  R.  McFeeley,  George 
W.  Getty. 

February,  1853,  Capt.  F.  N.  Clarke,  Lieut.  R.  C.  Drum. 

March,  1854,  Capt.  F.  N.  Clarke,  Lieut.  A.  L.  Magilton. 

August,  1866,  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  R.  P.  McKibbin. 

December,  1866,  Capt.  John  Miller. 

May,  1867,  Capt.  George  S.  Gallup. 

July,  1868,  Brevet  Col.  J.  B.  Kidder. 

September,  1869,  Capt.  R.  H.  Offley. 
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May,  1871,  Capt.  J.  D.  De  Eussy,  D.  G.  Callinan. 

May,  1872,  Capt.  F.  Walker,  Lieut.  A.  B.  Brown. 

June,  18T2,  Capt.  J.  D.  De  Russy. 

October,  1872,  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Booth,  Capt.  Walker. 

May,  1873,  Capt.  J.  D.  De  Russy. 

July,  1873,  Capt.  Kenzie  Bates. 

October,  1873,  Lieut.  George  Duff,  Capt.  K.  Bates. 

June,  1874,  Lieut.  George  Du£f. 

July,    1874,    Capt.    Charles    W.    Muir,   Capt.    Joseph 
Bush. 

September,  1874,  Maj.  A.  S,  Hough. 

July,  1875,  Capt.  Joseph  Bush. 

May,  1876,  Capt.  Charles  T.  Webb. 

March,  1877,  Lieut.  John  G.  Ballance. 

September,  1877,  Lieut.  Y/illiam  M.  Campbell. 

October,  1877,  Capt.  M.  Hoolon,   Lieut.  E.  W.  Casey. 

March,  1879,  Lieut.  C.  C.  Cusick. 

May,  1879,   Capt   M.  Hoolon,    Lieut.  W.  M.  Campbell. 

June,  1879,  Capt.  E.  G.  Bush. 

May,  1882,  Capt.  John  B.  Parke,  Tenth  Infantry,  Breve fc 
Colonel  U.  S.  A. 

The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  at  Fort  Brady 
in  1882  are  named  as  follows: 

John  B.  Parke,  Captain  Tenth  Infan  ry,  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  commanding  Company  I,  and  post. 

Capt.  M.  W.  Wood,  Assistant  Surgeon  United  States 
Army,  Post  Surgeon. 

Capt.  J.  T.  Kirkman,  Tenth  Infantry,  commanding  Com- 
pany B. 

First  Lieut.  John  Drum,  Tenth  Infantry,  Post  Adju- 
tant, Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster,  Post  Commissary, 
Ordnance  Officer  and  Post  Treasurer. 

First  Lieut.  J.  R.  Cranston,  Tenth  Infantry,  on  duty 
with  Company  B. 

Second  Lieut.  Fred  Wooley,  Tenth  Infantry,  Acting 
Signal  Officer. 

Stephen  O'Neill,  Ordnance  Sergeant. 

James  Ryan,  Commissary  Sergeant. 

Walter  C.  Newbern,  Hospital  Steward. 

Company  B,  Tenth  United  States  Infantry — First  Sergt. 
Martin  Fogarty;  Sergt.  Patrick  J.  Boyce,  Sergt.  Thomas 
Larner,  Sergt.  Joseph  Bailey,  Sergt.  Hugo  Reinal  (Acting 
Sergeant  Major  of  post),  Corp.  Raimand  Hertweck,  Corp. 
Miles  Maloney,  Corp.  Lionel  A.  Sahr,  Corp.  Cornelius  Cul- 
linan. 

Company  I,  Tenth  United  States  Infantry— First  Sergt. 
Patrick  Kelly,  Sergt.  John  Mahar,  Sergt.  John  Kelly, 
Sergt.  Samuel  Moore,  Sergt.  William  Walther  (Acting 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  of  post),  Corp.  JohnMattern,  Corp. 
James  D.  Murdock,  Corp.  Samuel  D.  Damron. 

The  bones  of  a  man  named  Duncan,  who  was  a  soldier 
at  Fort  Brady,  and  who  died  here  about  forty  years  ago, 
were  disinterred  in  August,  1882,  and  were  shipped  to  Mil- 
ford,  Mich. ,  for  reburial,  where  his  widow  resides. 

The  military  dock  was  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Sheldon 
McKnight  on  June  21,  1869.  It  appears  that,  on  January 
20, 1847,  permission  was  given  McKnight  to  extend  a  dock, 
adjoining  a  dock  and  warehouse  occupied  by  L.  W.  Tinker 
&  Co.,  McKnight  to  occupy  the  same  as  atenant-at-will,  on 
condition  that  he  should  relinquish  and  deliver  up  to  the 
United  States  Government  the  land  so  occupied.  On  the 
strength  of  this  permission,  and  improvements  effected,  the 
present  claim  is  based. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Adjt.  Gen.  R.  Jones,  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Hugh  Brady,  dated  Detroit,  December  11,  1846,  the 
following  extract  wiJl  be  sufficient  to  show  the  latter's 
knowledge  of  and  hopes  for  the  Sault:     "  I  believe  that  the 


best  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  community  would 
be  served  by  not  offering  lots  fronting  on  the  line  of  the 
canal  from  the  reserve  to  the  line  of  the  rapids.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  canal  will  be  made  there— if  not 
by  the  General  Government,  by  Michigan  and  the  adjoin- 
ing States." 

EAELY    WHITE    SETTLERS. 

John  Johnston,  one  of  the  first  English  speaking  resi- 
dents at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  was  born  in  Antrim 
County,  Ireland,  near  the  village  of  Coleraine.  His  father 
was  a  surveyor,  or  civil  engineer,  who  planned  and  execut- 
ed the  water  works  at  Belfast.  His  mother  was  the  sister 
of  Mary  Saurin,  wife  of  Bishop  Saurin,  of  Dromore,  and 
also  sister  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  He  was 
born  in  1769  or  1770;  came  to  Canada  in  1792,  where  he 
was  received  by  Mr.  Dorchester,  then  Governor  of  that  de- 
pendency of  the  British  kingdom.  During  that  year,  Mr. 
Johnston  determined  to  visit  the  Sault,  and  entered  upon 
his  journey  hither  via  the  Ottawa,  Nippising,  French  River, 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron.  Arriving  at  the  head  of 
the  river,  he  selected  La  Pointe  for  his  trading  post,  and 
there  settled  down  as  an  Indian  trader. 

Within  a  short  time,  he  resolved  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  and  powerful  chief,  Waubogieg  (White 
Fisher),  who  then  had  his  lodge  at  this  point.  The  girl's 
name  was  O-shau-gus-coday-way-gua—the  woman  of  the 
Green  Mountain. 

The  proposition  of  the  Irishman  to  the  bright  Indian 
gir]  was,  it  is  said,  warmly  received,  but  when  Johnston 
laid  the  business  before  White  Fisher,  that  old  chief  ad- 
vised him  to  wait  awhile,  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  to 
look  round  for  a  white  girl  before  concluding  to  marry  the 
Lady  of  the  Green  Mountain.  Johnston  obeyed  the  chief, 
visited  Ireland  and  England,  sold  his  estate  at  Craig,  near 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  and,  returning  to  La  Pointe,  was 
duly  married  to  0-shau-gus-coday-way-gua.  In  1807,  he 
visited  Ireland,  bringing  with  him  his  daughter  Jane,  then 
twelve  years  of  age  a  child  of  great  beauty,  who,  in  1823, 
was  married  to  H.  R.  Schoolcraft.  His  other  children  were 
Louis,  the  senior  son,  who  served  on  board  the  Queen 
Charlotte  when  she  was  captured  by  the  United  States  ship 
under  Commodore  Perry.  George  was  the  second  son. 
The  second  daughter,  .Eliza,  born  in  1803,  never  married. 
The  third  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Archdeacon  Mur- 
ray, of  Niagara,  married  in  1833,  died  in  January,  1878. 
Maria,  the  youngest  daughter, .  was  the  wife  of  James  Lau- 
rence Schoolcraft.  Of  the  three  sons,  John  McDouall  John- 
ston alone  survives. 

Mr.McKenney,  writing  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1822, 
said:  "  We  were  received  by  the  few  residents  favorably. 
Prominent  among  the  number  who  came  to  greet  us  was 
Mr.  John  Johnston,  a  gentleman  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, of  whose  romantic  settlement  and  adventures  here  we 
had  heard  at  Detroit.'* 

Gen.  Cass,  Commissioner  McKenney  and  others  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  refined  hospitality  of  this  pioneer  of  Chip- 
pewa County,  and  of  the  village  to  which  he  moved  from 
La  Pointe.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  18 J  2,  and, 
unfortunately,  was  an  unwilling  abettor,  if  not  a  sympa- 
thizing, one,  with  the  forces  of  tyranny  then  launched 
against  the  young  Republic.  It  appears  that,  in  1814, 
Lieut.  Col.  Crohan,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  sent 
to  capture  the  British  position  at  Mackinac,  then  com- 
manded by  Col.  McDowell.  The  latter,  learning  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Americans,  sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Johnston 
and  his  friends  at  the  Sault,  which  aid  appears  to  have 
been  freely  given.     Not  only  did  a  force  of   100  men  set 
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out  for  Mackinac  under  Johnston,  but  this  force  was  act- 
ually provisioned  and  equipped  by  him. 

The  American  Col.  Croghan  appeared  to  understand 
the  situation  thoroughly,  and  dispatched  Maj.  Holmes  to 
intercept  the  Indians;  but  the  Johnston  party  took  the  un- 
known route  west  of  Sugar  Island  and  escaped.  On  the 
Americans  arriving  at  the  Sault,  they  found  that  those  whom 
they  set  out  to  intercept  eluded  their  vigilance,  and,  be- 
ing urged  on  by  rage  and  duty,  destroyed  the  trading  vil- 
lage near  the  fails.  After  this,  Maj.  Holmes  returned  to 
aid  in  the  assault  under  Col.  Croghan.  He  was  among  the 
seventeen  soldiers  killed  in  that  affair  August  4  1814 
His  sword  was  stolen  by  the  Indians  and  presented  to 
George  Johnston,  the  second  son  of  John  Johnston.  Sub- 
sequently, after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  Eepublic  had 
driven  all  her  active  enemies  from  her  soil,  Mr.  Johnston 
appealed  to  the  powers  that  once  were  to  compensate  him  for 
his  losses  and  expenditures;  but  the  British  very  gracefully 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  assistance  or  recompense  him 
for  the  losses  incurred  in  aiding  them. 

The  children  of  this  pioneer  settler  were  John  John- 
ston, born  in  1762,  died  September  22,  1828;  Louis,  born 
in  1793,  died  at  Maiden  in  1825;  George,  born  in  1796, 
died  at  Sault  January  6,  1861;  Jane,  born  in  1800,  died 
May  22,  1842;  Eliza,  born  in  1802,  living  at  the  Sault; 
Charlotte,  born  in  March,  1806,  died  in  1878;  William  born 
in  October,  1811,  died  at  Mackinac  about  1866;  Anna  Maria, 
born  in  March,  1814,  died  at  Pontiac  about  1856;  John 
McDouall  Johnston,  born  Oct.  12,  1816,  living  at  the  Sault. 

0-shau-gus-co-day-way-gua,  mother  of  the  present  J. 
Mc  D.  Johnston,  died  in  November,  1843,  aged  over  seventy 
years. 

Henrv  Howe  Schoolcraft  was  born  at  Watervleit  (Guild- 
erland),  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1793.  In  1808,  he  entered  Union 
)Uv.  College.  In  181^-1%  he  visited  the  mining  region  west 
oT  the  Mississippi,  sent  a  collection  of  minerals,  etc.,  to 
/  //  Washington,  and,  returning,  wrote  "  A  Yiew  of  the  Lead 
Mines  of  Missomd, "  in  18 19.  In  1853,  his  "Adventures  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains  "  was  published.  In  1820,  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  exploratory  party  to  the  copper  regions  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Upper  Mississippi  district.  Subsequently, 
he  was  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  treaties.  In  1822,  he.  was  appointed  Indian 
*  Agent,  with  office  at  the  Sault.  The  year  following,  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Johnston,  referred  to  in  the  sketch  of 
John  Johnston,  and,  with  her,  began  the  study  of  the  In- 
dian languages  and  history.  From  1828  to  1832,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Michigan.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  he  founded  the  Historical  and  Algic  Socie- 
ties at  Detroit.  His  lectures  on  Indians  and  Indian  his- 
tory won  for  him  a  medal  from  the  French  Institute.  In 
1832,  he  was  chief  of  an  exploratory  expedition  to  the 
head- waters  of  the  Mississippi,  an  account  of  which  he 
published  in  1834.  Under  his  superintendence,  treaties 
were  negotiated  which  brought  to  the  United  States  no  less 
than  16,000,000  acres  of  land.-  In  1842,  he  visited  Europe. 
In  1843,  he  traveled  through  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Canada.  In  1845,  he  collected  statistics  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  published  his  "  Notes  on  the  Iroquois  "  in  1848.  His 
works  on  history  and  statistics  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
>  United  States  were  published  in  six  volumes,  under  author- 

\io  .  -'-      ity  of  Congress,  at  a  cost  of  about  $650,000. 

In  1847,  he  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Miss  Howard, 
of  South  Carolina.  The  death  of  this  well-known  pioneer 
of  Michigan  took  place  in  1864. 

James  L.  Schoolcraft  was  born  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.  He 
came  to  the  Sault  a  few  years  after  his  brother,  Henry  E., 


and  established  a  store  here  about  1825.  He  married  Anna 
Maria  Johnston  about  1836.  James  L  was  killed  at  the 
back  of  the  Johnston  homestead,  i%  1846,  by  Lieut.  Tilden, 
of  the  garrison.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Schoolcraft  married  Eev.  O. 
Taylor,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister.  This  lady  died 
at  Pontiac  in  1856.  Lieut.  Tilden,  in  dying,  is  said  to  have 
confessed  the  murder  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft. 

John  McDouall  Johnston  was  born  October  12,  1816. 
He  received  a  bare  introduction  to  education  at  the  garri- 
son school,  after  which  he  attended  the  mission  school  on 
Mackinac  Island  in  1827.  In  1829,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
in  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  going  there  in  charge  of  Bamsey 
Crooks,  in  company  with  another  youth  named  Alfred  Aiken 
— the  latter  killed  by  an  Indian  at  Sandy  Lake  afterward. 
Mr.  Johnston  attended  the  schools  there  for  twenty  months. 
In  1831,  he  returned  to  the  Sault,  and,  in  1832,  entered 
United  States  employ  as  interpreter  for  H.  E.  Schoolcraft, 
vice  George  Yarns,  who  died  on  Mackinac  Island.  As  in- 
terpreter, ho  was  present  at  Mackinac  in  1836,  at  Detroit 
in  1855,  at  La  Pointe  in  1855,  at  Grand  Portage  in  1856. 
He  was  interpreter  for  Sub-Agent  Peter  Andrien,Maj.  Cobbs, 
1837,  James  Schoolcraft,  H.  C.  Gilbert,  Eev.  A.  M.  Fitch, 
Maj.  Long,  Eichard  M.  Smith  (drowned  in  the  Coburn), 
Eev.  George  Bett.  The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Johnston 
to  the  United  States  cannot  be  overestimated. 

He  was  married,  September  20,  1842,  to  Miss  Jus- 
tine Piquette,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  born  June  22,  1822, 
descended  from  the  Montreal  settlers  of  the  Sault,  the  Pi- 
quettes  and  Defoes,  even  before  John  Johnston  came  to 
this  point.  The  childreu  of  this  marriage  are  Spencer  N., 
born  March  27,  1843;  Emma  M.,  born  October  25,  1844; 
Charlotte  J.,  August  17,  1847;  Eliza  S.,  March  23,  1849; 
James  L.,  February  19,  1851;  J.  McD.,  born  December  1, 
1852;  Louis  H.,  August  19,  1854;  Henry  G.,  March  13, 
1856;  William  Meddaugh,  March  24,  1858;  Arch  W.,  Au- 
gust 16,  1862.  John  McD.  died  in  October,  1872;  the 
other  members  of  this  family  are  all  living. 

Peter  P.  Barbeau,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  is,  even  now, 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In 
the  personal  history,  a  full  reference  is  made  to  this  pio- 
neer. 

SAULT    DE    STE.    MARIE    CANAL. 

The  history  of  the  beginnings  of  this  canal  is  given  in 
the  general  history.  That  of  the  great  reproductive  public 
work,  as  compiled  by  Collector  William  Chandler  in  1878, 
is  as  follows:  "  The  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State 
was  first  publicly  called  to  the  importance  of  securing  a 
ship  canal  around  the  rapids  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  Gov. 
Mason,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1837.  This 
was  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  as  a 
State,  it  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1836.  It 
was  a  year  or  two  previous  to  this  that  the  territory  now 
known  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  ceded  to  Michigan  by 
the  General  Government,  in  the  settlement  of  a  boundary 
difficulty  between  Michigan  and  Ohio.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  importance  of  the  canal  had  been  somewhat 
agitated  previous  to  1837.  Gov.  Mason  had  been  Secretary 
and  Acting  Governor  of  the  Territory  several  years  before 
its  admission  as  a  State,  and  it  seems  likely  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  matter  during  the  time  of  Ter- 
ritorial government.  Although  there  is  no  official  record 
of  the.  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  agitation  of  the  project 
was  first  commenced  as  soon  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  was 
annexed.  Gov.  Mason  seemed  fully  conversant  with  the 
subjecfc,  for  he  showed  in  his  message  its  great  importance, 
and  strongly  urged  the  immediate  construction  of  the  canal. 
The  Legislature  acted  favorably  upon  this  recommendation, 
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and,  on  March  21,  1837,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor authorizing  a  survey  to  be  made,  providing  for  maps, 
profile,  etc.,  to  be  made,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  construction.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  by  the  act  to  cover  the  expense  to  be  incurred. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  Gov.  Mason  appointed 
John  Almy,  Engineer,  to  make  the  survey,  plans  and  esti- 
mates. In  the  legislative  proceedings  by  which  this  was 
accomplished,  Henry  A.  Lavake,  of  Chippewa  County,  took 
a  leading  part. 

During  the  summer  of  1837,  Judge  Almy  completed  his 
surveys,  and  reported  to  the  Governor  the  plans  for  a  canal 
and  two  locks  of  the  following  dimensions:  Width  of  ca- 
nal, 75  feet;  depth,  10  feet;  width  of  locks,  32  feet;  length, 
100  feet;  depth,  10  feet.     Estimated  cost,  $112,544. 

In  1838,  Gov.  Mason  again  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject,  placing  before  that  body  the 
plans  and  estimated  cost.  He  urged  upon  the  Legislature 
the  importance  of  taking  such  action  as  would  insure  the 
completion  of  the  canal  that  year.  That  body  subsequently 
made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  be  applied 
to  its  construction;  "provided  Congress  does  not,  at  its 
present  session,  make  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose." 
This  act  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the  Governor  April 
5,  1838.  Congress  made  no  appropriation;  therefore,  on  the 
7th  day  of  September,  1838,  a  contract  was  entered  into,  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  with  Messrs.  Smith  &  Driggs,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  to  construct  the  canal.  The  season  being  too  far 
advanced  to  admit  of  doing  much  before  the  close  of  navi- 
gation, the  commencement  of  the  work  was  deferred  until 
the  following  spring. 

Again,  in  1839,  the  Governor  urged  upon  the  Legislat- 
ure, in  his  message,  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  construction 
of  the  work.  This  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  act,  which 
became  a  law  April  19,  1839,  authorizing  an  advance  to  be 
made  to  the  contractors  by  the  Commissioners  of  Internal 
Improvement.  This  board  consisted  of  Edwin  H.  Lathrop, 
President;  Hiram  Alden,  Auditor;  Levi  S.  Humphrey, 
Lansing  B.  Miner,  James  B.  Hunt,  William  A.  Burt  and 
Rix  Bobinson,  Acting  Commissioners  for  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal.  In  May,  1839,  the  contractors  proceeded  to  the 
Sault  and  commenced  work  by  filling  up  a  Government  mill- 
race,  located  upon  the  military  reservation.  The  })Ost  com- 
mander, having  been  previously  instructed  upon  this  point, 
ordered  the  contractors  to  desist;  but  they  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  continued  work  until  the  13th  of  May,  when  Lieut. 
Rood,  at  the  head  of  his  command,  forcibly  ejected  them 
from  the  ground.  This  act,  of  course,  necessitated  the 
abandonment  of  the  work.  There  was  actually  expended 
upon  the  work,  as  reported  by  Com.missioner  Robinson: 
By  John  Almy,  Engineer,  $1,152.27;  wages  and  travelino- 
expenses,  $724. 29 ;  total,  $1,876.56.  On  March  27, 1840,  the 
Legislature  of  Michigan  protested  against  this  high-handed 
act  of  the  United  States,  and  demanded  reparation  for  ex- 
penses and  loss  to  the  State,  in  thus  preventing  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  waters  leading  to  a  territory 
so  recently  forced  upon  her  and  brought  within  her  juris- 
diction. ^  States'  rights  not  prevailing  at  that  time,  this  act  of 
the  Legislature  proved  of  no  avail.  The  samo  Legislature 
adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress,  which  was  approved  March 
30, 1840,  in  which  the  importance  of  the  speedy  construction 
of  the  canal  was  set  forth,  on  account  of  the  great  wealth 
of  the  country  in  copper,  iron,  fisheries,  fur,  pine  timber, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
memorial  closed  by  asking  money  or  lands  to  aid  in  its  con- 
struction. Hon.  Samuel  Ashman,  member  of  the  Legislat- 
ure from  Chippewa  County,  took  a  deep  and  active  interest 


in  the  matter,  and  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com" 
mittee  which  prepared  the  memorial  above  referred  to- 
Hon.  John  Norvell,  Senator  from  Michigan,  responded  to 
the  request  of  the  Legislature,  and  immediately  on  receipt 
of  the  memorial,  presented  it  to  Congress,  and  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  bill  was  defeated. 
Among  those  who  opposed  it  was  Henry  Clay,  who,  in  a 
speech  against  it,  referred  to  it  as  "  a  work  beyc  nd  the  re- 
motest settlement  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  moon." 
What  would  Henry  Clay  say  to-day  if  he  could  see  the  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  mining  products,  in  wheat,  lumber  and 
fish,  which  annually  pass  over  Lake  Superior,  and  through 
the  canal  at  the  Sault  ? 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1843.  On  January  24,  a  joint  resolution  passed 
that  body,  asking  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  Copies  of  this  action  were  sent 
to  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin,  asking  their  co-operation  in  the 
enterprise.  Similar  resolutions  were  passed  January  27, 
1844,  and  March  9,  1848,  which  shows  that,  although  their 
efforts  had  not  met  with  success,  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise even  after  ten  years  of  continuous  labor  were  not  yet 
discouraged.  In  1849,  John  Ingersoll,  Representative  in 
the  Legislature,  from  Chippewa  County,  and  Jonathan 
P.  King,  from  Mackinac,  took  hold  of  the  matter  again, 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  by  the  Legis- 
lature askiiig  Congress  to  appropriate  $500,000  in  money 
for  the  construr^tion  of  the  canal.  Still  Congress  took 
on  favorable  action.  John  Bacon,  of  Chippewa  County, 
and  E.  J.  Roberts,  of  Houghton  County,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  1851,  and,  working  together,  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  similar  joint  resolution,  which  was 
approved  March  30,  calling  upon  the  General  Government 
for  $500,000  for  the  canal.  This  was  sent  to  the  Legislat- 
ures of  all  the  States  interested,  and  their  co-operation  solic- 
ited. During  these  years  of  controversy,  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  Northern  Peninsula  was  becoming  known.  The 
copper  interest  had  developed  into  a  magnitude  before  un- 
heard of.  The  iron  ore  deposits  had  become  known  as  al- 
most inexhaustible.  Instead  of  having  a  canal  to  hasten 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country,  as  its  friends  in 
the  beginning  had  hoped,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  resources' 
of  the  country  was  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  ship  canal  to  fa- 
cilitate and  cheapen  transportation.  The  plank  and  tram 
road  transfers  at  the  Sault  could  no  longer  fill  the  demands 
of  trade.  The  few  faithful  ones  who  had  worked  so  long, 
though  unavailingly,  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise,  were  alone 
no  longer.  Large  numbers  were  now  interested,  and  every 
where  too^  hold  of  the  matter  with  an  earnestness  that  had 
never  before  been  manifested,  and  urged  upon  Congress  the 
great  importance  of  a  canal  in  a  national  as  well  as  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  All  this  looked  encouraging  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprisp*  in  the  near  future.  Hon. 
John  Burt,  who  had  from  the  first  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  about  this  time  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
Through  his  efforts,  others  were  interested,  and  induced 
to  contribute  their  time  and  money  to  aid  the  great  work. 
Capt.  Eb^r  B.  Ward,  then'  most  prominently  known  as  a 
steamboat  king,  and  Sheldon  McKnight,  another  steamboat 
man,  about  this  time  became  especially  active.  Among 
others  who  deserve  mention  in  this  connection  were  Abner 
Sherman,  Simon  Mendelbaum,  William  L.  Stephens,  Sam- 
uel W.  Hill,  Heaman  B.  Ely,  Peter  White  and  J.  Vernon 
Brown,  who  was  editor  of  the  Lake  Superior  Journal,  pub- 
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lished  at  the  Sault.  The  people  generally  at  the  Sault 
were  rather  indifferent  than  otherwise,  but  there  were 
exceptions,  among  whom  were  Sameul  Ashman,  P.  B.  Bar- 
beau,   S.   K.   Wood  and  several  others. 

Preparations  were  made  to  carry  the  matter  before  Con- 
gress in  a  manner  never  done  before.  To  this  end  a  self- 
consfeituted  committee  (lobby  it  might  be  called  in  these 
days),  consisting  of  Hon.  John  Burt,  Capt.  E.  B.  Ward, 
Sheldon  McKnight,  Abner  Sherman,  Simon  Mendelbaum, 
D.  S.  Cash,  William  Willard,  E.  C.  Roberts,  William  A. 
Pratt  and  J.  Vernon  Brown,  spent  most  of  the  winter  of  1851 
-52  in  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legisla- 
tion favorable  to  the  canal.  The  stock  in  trade  of  these 
gentlemen  consisted  of  specimens  of  copper  and  iron  ore, 
and  their  individual  influence  with  members  of  Congress. 
Public  sentiment  was  influenced  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible  by  Mr.  Brown,  by  aiiicles  in  his  paper,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
different  Legislatures  whose  aid  it  was  desirable  to  secure. 
It  was  made  to  appear  that  the  work  was  one  of  great 
national  importance,  besides  its  commercial  value.  During 
this  memorable  contest,  Mr.  Burt's  room  was  headquarters 
for  this  enterprise.  Here  Mr.  Brown's  articles  were  writ- 
ten; here  were  memorials  prepared,  sent  to  the  State  Legis- 
latures iD tended  to  be  passed  by  them,  and  then  sent  to  their 
members  of  Congress.  The  copper  and  iron  specimens  had 
a  powerful  effect  with  the  committee  which  had  the  matter 
in  charge.  The  result  of  all  this  influence  was  the  intro- 
duction of  two  bills  in  Congress  upon  the  subject — one  pro- 
viding for  $500,000  in  money,  and  the  other  for  500,000 
acres  of  land,  for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  op- 
position of  tlie  Southern  members  of  Congress,  who  then 
controlled  affairs,  to  Government  appropriations  for  internal 
improvements,  rendered  the  passage  of  the  money  bill  im- 
possible. All  efforts  were  then  turned  to  the  land  bill. 
Enough  of  them  were  found,  however,  who  would  vote 
Government  land  to  the  State  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  to  pass  the  bill,  which  bad  in  the  meantime 
been  raised  to  750,000  acres.  This  bill  was  approved  by 
the  President  August  26,  1852.  Much  valuable  aid  in  car- 
rying this  measure  through  Congress  was  rendered  by  Gen. 
Cass,  Gov.  Felch  and  James  L.  Conger. 

Thus  it  was  only  after  fifteen  years'  almost  constant 
labor  that  the  project  was  considered  of  enough  importance 
to  merit  Government  aid.  But  even  then  the  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  felt  far  from  satisfied.  They  felt  no  assur- 
ance that  the  work  could  be  done  with  the  land  within  any 
reasonable  time.  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
openly  declared  that  the  canal  could  not  be  constructed  in 
ten  years,  if  ever,  with  this  grant.  Mr.  Brown  returned  to 
the  Sault  and  published  a  very  discouraging  article  re- 
garding the  prospects.  Mr.  Burt  was  about  the  only  per- 
son who  had  faith.  He  replied  warmly  to  Mr.  Brown's  ar- 
ticle, and  predicted  the  completion  of  the  canal  within  two 
years.  Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  act  by  Congress 
making  the  appropriation  of  land.  Gov.  McClelland,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  work  of  construction,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  ^retary  of  War,  requesting  him  to  make  an  imme- 
diate survey  of  the  proposed  canal  For  the  want  of  a 
specific  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  the  request  was  not 
complied  with  The  Governor  then  secured  the  services  of 
Capt.  Canfield,  United  States  Topographical  Engineer,  to 
make  the  survey.  It  was  proceeded  with  at  once,  that  the 
Governor  might  lay  the  matter  before  the  Legislature, 
which  convened  the  coming  winter.  If  this  was  not  done, 
tho  matter  would  have  to  lay  over  two  years,  or  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  be  called.     The  success  of  the  en- 


terprise was  still  upon  uncertain  ground.  To  secure  proper 
legislation  and  prompt  action,  Mr.  Burt  again  set  to  work, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  secured  the  nomination  of  his 
father,  Mr.  W.  A.  Burt,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature 
from  Macomb  County.  So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  this  gentleman  that  no  opposing  candidate  was  put 
in  the  field.  A  short  time  before  the  election,  Hon.  Hea- 
man  B.  Ely  proceeded  to  the  Sault,  and,  by  his  energy  and 
force  of  character,  secured  the  nomination  to  the  Legislat- 
ure from  Chippewa  County  (Marquette  County  being  at 
that  time  attached  to  Chippewa),  and  remained  on  the 
ground  and  secured  his  own  election.  His  election,  how- 
ever, was  contested,  but  he  was  admitted  to  his  seat. 
These  gentlemen  were  considered  champions  of  the  canal. 

The  survey  was  completed  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  and  Gov.  McClelland  incorporated  it  into  his 
message  to  that  body.  The  plan  for  the  canal  and  locks 
submitted  was  substantially  the  same  as  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  Congress  appropriating  the  land,  except  that,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Lake  Superior  men,  the  locks  were  made 
300  instead  of  250  feet  in  length.  Hpn.  W.  A.  Burt  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  to  which  the 
canal  matters  were  referred.  At  one  time  during  the  ses- 
sion of  this  Legislature,  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  ca- 
nal project  would  fail,  not  because  of  a  lack  of  friends,  but 
on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  plans  and  schemes 
which  were  brought  forward,  and  which  were  earnestly *^ 
championed  by  their  several  projectors.  However,  by  the 
energy  and  general  good  tactics  of  the  gentlemen  named 
above,  an  act  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the  Governor 
February  5,  1853,  and  one  supplementary  thereto,  approved 
February  12,  1853,  by  which  the  Governor  was  authorized 
to  appoint  Commissioners  to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal  upon  the  basis  of  the  plans  presented.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Governor  appointed 
Chauncey  Joslin,  Henry  Ledyard,  John  P.  Barry,  Shubael 
Conant  and  Alfred  Williams  as  Commissioners. 

Thus  successfully  ended  sixteen  years  of  labor  to  secure 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal.  Noth- 
ing more  was  necessary  but  to  secure  its  construction  for 
the  compensation  the  State  had  to  offer.  The  Commission- 
ers entered  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and,  on  April  5,  1853,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Joseph 
Fairbanks,  J.  W.  Brooks,  Erastus  Corning,  Augustus  Bel- 
mont, H.  Dwight,  Jr. ,  and  Thomas  Dyer  as  principals,  and 
Franklin  Moore,  George  F.  Porter,  John  Owen,  James  F. 
Joy  and  Henry  P.  Baldwin  as  sureties,  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal.  The  contractors  agreed  to  construct  it  and 
defray  all  expenses  connected  with  the  work,  for  the  land 
appropriated  by  Congress,  750,000  acres.  They  also  agreed 
to  complete  the  canal  within  two  years.  In  making  the 
contract,  the  Commissioners  made  some  very  important 
changes  in  the  plans,  which  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
locks  very  materially.  The  contract,  as  entered  into,  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  two  consecutive  locks  350  feet 
long,  70  feet  wide  and  12  feet  depth  of  water;  this,  how- 
ever, was  afterward  increased  to  thirteen  feet.  The  canal 
was  to  be  100  feet  in  width.  The  estimated  cost  was  $557,- 
739,  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  approved  April  12,  1853,  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship 
Canal  Company  was  organized.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany were  Erastus  Corning,  President;  James  W.  Brooks, 
Vice  President;  J.  Y.  L.  Pryor,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
The  Directors  were  E.  Corning,  J.  W.  Brooks,  J.  Y.  L. 
Pryor,  Joseph  Fairbanks,  John  M.  Forbes,  John  F.  Sey- 
mour and  James  F.  Joy.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1853, 
the  original  contract  was  formally  assigned  to  this  company. 
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On  the  4th  of  June,  1853,  ground  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Harvey,  by  the  use  of  a  spade  in  his  own 
hands,  and  the  great  work  was  commenced  which  would 
open  up  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  work  was  prosecuted  with 
vigor  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.^  Charles  T. 
Harvey,  who  was  Superintendent  of  Construction. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  a  certificate  of  the  comple- 
tum  of  the  work  was  signed  by  Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Gov- 
ernor; Shubael  Conant,  Chauncey  Joslin,  Henry  Ledyard 
and  Alfred  Williams,  and  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of 
the  State  Land  Office  May  24,  1855.  A  certificate  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  made  and  signed  by  John  T  Clark 
Engineer,  May  21,  and  filed  on  May  24.  The  lands  had 
been  approved  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government 
and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1855,  they  were  patented  by  the 
State  to  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal  Company.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  canal  was  $999,802.46. 

The  near  completion  of  the  canal  rendered  some  action 
necessary  by  the  Legislature  of  1855  to  provide  for  its  man- 
agement. An  act. was  approved  February  12,  1855,  by 
which  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Superin- 
tendent, who  should  have  local  charge  of  the  canal.  The 
same  act  also  provided  that  the  Governor,  Auditor  General 
and  State  Treasurer  should  constitute  a  Board  of  Control 
of  the  canal,  and  should  have  general  char^c^e  of  the  canal 
and  its  workings.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1855,  the 
same  day  the  act  was  passed,  the  Governor  very  fittingly 
appointed  John  Burt,  Esq. ,  as  Superintendent,  his  term  of 
office  commencing  on  the  1st  of  April  following. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1855,  water  was  first'^let  into  the 
canal.  On  the  18th  of  the  June  following,  Mr.  Burt  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  culmination  of  the  great  work, 
to  secure  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  one  of  the 
chief  leaders.  On  that  day,  he  had  the  honor  of  passino- 
the  first  boat  through  the  locks— the  steamer  Illinois,  Capt 
Jack  Wilson,  commander.  The  great  lakes  were  connected, 
and  a  new  era  in  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior  inaugu- 
rated. The  delay  in  passing  boats  from  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  canal  until  the  time  above  named,  was 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  a  weakness  in  the  embankment 
on  the  north  side  of  the  canal,  which  required  some  ad- 
ditional work.  In  his  report  of  November  30,  1856,  the 
Superintendent  recommended  the  strengthening  of  this  em- 
bankment by  the  construction  of  a  wall  upon  the  outside  of 
it  and  widening  it,  extending  the  north  pier  at  the  upper 
end,  and  removing  obstructions  at  the  lower  end.  For  the 
money  necessary  to  do  this,  he  recommended  that  an  appli- 
cation be  made  to  Congress.  In  the  same  report,  he  also 
recommended  the  free  passage  of  tugs,  legislation  to  en- 
force reports^from  Captains  of  '  vessels  as  to  cargoes,  and 
that  reports  of  Superintendent  be  made  to  the  Governor, 
etc.  Gov.  Bingham,  in  his  message,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  this  report,  and  legislation  was  made  ac- 
cordingly. Congress  was  memorialized  for  aid  to  make  the 
needed  improvementsj'but  without  avail.  In  consideration 
of  this  failure,  by  request  of  Gov.  Bingham,  the  Superin- 
tendent the  following  season  made  a  special  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  canal,  showing^^its  urgent  needs.  On 
December  12,  1857,  the  Governor  called  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature,  to  take  this  matter  and  some  others  requir- 
ing legislative  action,  into  consideration.  In  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  on  January  12,  1858,  he  laid  the  matter 
before  that  body.  During  the  season  just  passed,  breaks  of 
an  alarming  character  had  occurred  in  tfie  north  bank. 
Acting  upon  this  report,  the  Legislature  passed  a  joint 
resolution,  which  the  Governor  approved  February  1, 1858, 


requesting  our  members  of  Congress  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose;  all,  however,  to 
no  effect.  In  1858,  E.  Calkins,  who  was  then  Superintendent, 
again  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  these  improve- 
ments. All  efforts  to  secure  aid  from  Congress  having 
failed,  the  Legislature  of  1859,  realizing  the  importance  of 
the  work,  passed  an  act  which  was  approved  February  14, 
1859,  which  authorized  the  Governor  and  State  to  make  a 
loan  of  $100,000,  by  issuing  the  bonds  of  the  canal.  The 
principal  and  interest  were  guaranteed  by  the  State,  but 
they  were  to  be  paid  from  the  canal  fund. 

Under  this  law  the  loan  was  negotiated,  and  the  amount, 
$100,000,  passed,  it  was  supposed,  into  the  hands  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  John  McKinney,  but  only  one-half  of  it 
ever  came  to  light,  and  Mr.  McKinney  had  to  suffer  incar- 
ceration in  the  ^tate  Prison  in  expiation  of  somebody's 
crime.  He  remained  in  prison  until  near  his  end.  when  he 
was  pardoned  out  to  die,  but  he  never  told  what  became  of 
the  money.  However,  the  best  that  could  be  done  must 
be  with  the  $50,000  remaining.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1859, 
the  Board  of  Control  entered  into  contract  with  Silas  m! 
Holmes,  of  Detroit,  and  Nelson  W.  Clark,  of  Oakland 
County,  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  plans  and  specifi 
cations  for  which  had  been  made  and  were  attached  to  the 
contract.  This  contract  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
July  6,  1859.  The  work  of  strengthening  the  canal  bank 
was  entered  upon  and  completed  that  year,  while  the  rest 
of  the  work  contracted  for  was  completed  the  following 
year.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  the  history  of  the 
canal  has  only  been  similar  to  any  other  well-regulated  in- 
stitution. The  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  State 
through  its  influence  are  beyond  calculation.  The  busi- 
ness has  increased  year  by  year,  until  now  the  amount  of 
traffic  which  annually  passes  through  it  is  immense.  The 
expenses  of  operation  and  repairs  have  been  maintained  at 
a  cost  not  beyond  the  revenue  of  the  canal  arising  from 
tolls.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  has  been  paid,  and  the 
bonds  paid  and  provided  for.  Still,  the  great  increase  in 
business  has  permitted  the  reduction  of  tolls  from  6|  cents 
per  registered  ton  to  3  cents,  the  law  providing  that  the  tolls 
should  only  create  a  sufficient  revenue  for  these  purposes. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Superintendents  of  the 
canal  since  its  opening,  showing  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment and  time  of   service: 


DATE  OF  APPOINT- 
MENT. 


REMARKS. 


John  Burt February  12,  1855. . .  To  commence  April  1. 

Elisha  Calkins iFebruary  14,  1857. .  .iTo  commence  April  1. 

Samuel  P.  Mead January  13,  1859 iTo  commence  April  1 

George  W.  Brown. .  .February  14,  1861.      ; 
George  W.  Brown. .  .March  25,  1868. 
Guy  H.  Carleton. . .  .March  16,  1865. 
Guy  H.  Carleton. . .  .March  27,  1867. 
Guy  H.  Carleton. . .  .March  17,  1869. 

Guy  H.  Carleton March  81,  1871. 

Guy  H.  Carleton. . .  .April  8,  1878 Resigned  Sept.  26,  1878. 

Frank  Gorton September  20,  1878.  \ 

Frank  Gorton April  1,  1875. 

John  Spalding. ....  .April  26,  1877. 


During  the  year  1876,  some  irregularities  were  discov- 
ered in  the  accounts  at  the  canal  office,  and  soon  afterward 
the  Clerk,  S.  B.  W.  Coval,  left  suddenly,  and  it  is 
charged  that  he  took  upward  of  $1,000  canal  money  with 
him  He  was  afterward  arrested,  tried  during  the  summer 
of  1878  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Chippewa  County,  and 
acquitted.  This  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  canal  affairs 
by  the  Legislature  of  1877,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gov. 
Croswell,  a  revision  of  the  laws  governing  the  canal.     The 
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local  management,  which  had  up  to  this  time  rested  entire- 
ly with  a  Superintendent,  was  by  this  revision  vested  in  a 
Superintendent  and  a  Collector  of  tolls,  the  canal  proper 
being  left  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent, 
while  the  entire  financial  affairs  of  the  canal  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Collector.  Gov.  Croswell  appoint- 
ed William  Chandler,  of  Cheboygan,  to  the  newly  created 
office,  the  appointment  dating  May  21,  1877.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  May  27. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  business  of 
the  canal  each  year  since  its  opening  in  1855,  the  date  of 
the  opening  and  closing  of  navigation: 


Gross 

No.  of 

No.  or 

No.  of                  1 

^EAUS. 

Tounage. 

Sail 

Steam- 

Pass- 

Opened 

Closed. 

V*'8SP18. 

ers. 

ages. 

1855 

$  4,374  66 

106,296.00 

June    18:  November  23. 

1856 

7,575  78 

101,458.00 

May  4...!November28. 

18^.7 

9,406  74 
10  848  80 

180,820.00 

1 

May  9...  November  30. 
April  18  November  20 

1858 

219,819.00 

i 

1859 

16,941  84 

352,642.00 
403.657.00 
276,639.00 

1 

May  3..,iNovember  28. 
May  11.  November  26. 
May  3... [November  14. 

ISfiO 

24.777  82 
16,672  16 

1861 

1862 

2161.7  17 

359,6 1  i.OO 

April  27  November  27. 

1863 

30,574  44 

507,434  00 

! 

April  28  November  24. 

1864 

34.287  31 

571.438.00 

1,045 

366 

1,411 

May  2... 

December  4. 

18^5 

22,339  64 

409.062.00 

602 

395 

997 

May  1... 

December  3 

1S66 

23,069  54 

458,530  00 

555 

453 

1.0<»8 

Mav  5... 

December  3. 

1867 

33,515  54 

556,898.76 

8  9 

466 

1,305 

May  4... 

December  3. 

1868 

25,977  14 

432,563.47 

817 

33  ^ 

1,155 

May  2... 

December  3. 

186U 

31,579  96 

524.884.72 

9.39 

399 

1.338 

Mav  4... 

November  29. 

1870 

41,896  43 

690,825  91 

1,397 

431 

1.828 

April  29 

December  1. 

1871 

33,865  4.5 

752,100  54 

1,064 

573 

1,637 

May  8   . 

November  29. 

1872 

41,232  44 

914,735.03 

1,212 

792 

2  004 

May  11..N.  vember26. 

18  3 

44,943  18 

1,204.445.-54 

1.549 

968 

2.517 

May  5...  November  18. 

1874 

38,922  97 

1,070,857.18 

833 

901 

1,734 

May  12..  Decmber  2. 

lS7o 

41,199  {(4 

1,259,533  53 

569 

1,464 

2,033     (May  12..  D.  ember  2. 

187(5 

39,315  33 

1,314,195.08 

571 

1,529 

?,100     ;May8...|     

1876*.... 

7,551  97 

•i27.48l.20 

113 

204 

317     ; November  26. 

1877 

44,351  43 

1,439,215  71 

1,401 

1  050 

2,4'1     1  May  2...  November  30. 

1878 

49,437  (M) 

1,667.138.00 

1,091 

1.476 

2,567     1  April  8..  December  3. 

Although  the  canal  as  constructed  was  nearly  four  times 
as  large  as  was  contemplated  by  its  first  projectors  in  1887, 
so  rapidly  under  its  influence  did  the  Northern  Peninsula 
and  the  great  north  and. west  tributary  to  Lake  Superior 
and  this  great  channel  of  commerce  develop  and  expand, 
that  hardly  had  a  dozen  years  elapsed  before  it  became  ap- 
parent that  some  action  must  soon  be  taken  looking  to  an 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  canal  and  locks.  Not  oaly 
had  the  commerce  passing  the  canal  increased  at  an  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  but  the  size  of  the  vessels  had  also  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Vessels  could  not  pass  the  lock  car- 
rying anywhere  near  their  capacity.  The  mining  interests 
of  the  Northern  Peninsula,  which  had  been  given  a  stimu- 
lus by  the  completion  of  the  canal,  had  grown  to  such  vast 
proportions,  that  they  had  absorbed  money  and  business 
ability  from  almost  every  section  of  the  country.  There- 
fore nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  had  almost  a  personal 
interest  in  this  great  work.  Superintendent  George  W. 
Brown,  in  his  report  for  1864,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  the  locks,  and  recommended  that 
another  set  of  locks  be  constructed,  giving  as  reasons  that 
it  would  cost  very  little  more  and  would  be  much  better. 
In  1867,  Mr.  Guy  H.  Carleton,  then  Superintendent  of  the 
canal,  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  deepening  and 
enlarging  the  canal  and  locks,  giving  the  reasons  therefor. 
Again,  in  his  report  for  1868,  the  subject  was  mentioned, 
and  the  suggestion  made  that  the  General  Government  be 
applied  to  for  the  means  necessary.  The  time  for  definite 
action  seemed  to  have  arrived  during  the  winter  of  1868-69. 
As  when  the  canal  project  was  first  inaugurated,  Hon.  John 
Burt  was  found  among  the  leaders  of  this  enterprise.  He 
publicly  advocated  the  deepening  of  the  locks  daring  the 
winter  months,  that  navigation  might  not  be  obstructed. 
He  perfected  plans  for   the  work  and  submitted  them  to 

*Sho\vi4  the  business  from  September  30, 1876,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  to  the 
close  ot  nav.gation  that  year. 


Gov.  Crapo,  the  retiring,  and  Gov.  Baldwin,  the  incoming 
Governor.  This  resulted  in  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture being  called  to  the  necessity  of  the  work,  and  the  pas- 
sage by  that  body,  February  16j  1869,  of  a  joint  resolution, 
urging  the  importance  of  the  work  upon  Congress.  Mr. 
Burt  personally  laid  the  matter  before  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. He  soon  ascertained  that  the  prevalent  opinion 
among  them  was  that  nothing  could  be  done,  in  consequence 
of  the  canal  being  under  State  control.  Mr.  Burt  then  re- 
turned to  Detroit  and  laid  the  situation  of  affairs  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  that  city.  As  a  means  of  securing  the 
sought -for  end,  that  body  took  action  in  favor  of  the  transfer 
of  the  canal  to  the  United  States.  This  was  followed  by 
petitions  and  memorials  from  the  principal  lake  cities,  re- 
questing for  like  reasons  the  proposed  transfer.  Acting  upon 
the  showing  thus  presented,  the  Legislature  passed  a  joint 
resolution,  March  27,  1869,  authorizing  a  transfer  of  the 
canal  to  the  United  States.  The  work  of  placing  this  en- 
terprise before  Congress  was  not  permitted  to  flag.  All  the 
States  interested  sent  memorials  to  Congress  in  behalf  of 
the  project.  The  business  and  resources  of  the  great  Lake 
Superior  District  were  placed  before  Congress  in  a  statis- 
tical form  This  was  prepared  chiefly  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Burt,  of 
Marquette,  and  had  a  large  influence  in  shaping  f  iitare 
legislation.  The  initiative  in  Congress  of  this  movement 
was  made  by  Hon.  O.  D.  Conger,  March  14,  1870,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  have  Gen.  Cram,  then  in  charge  of  the  river  and  harbor 
improvements  of  the  great  lakes,  make  a  report  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  work,  upon  a  basis  of  fourteen  feet  draft 
of  water;  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  from  appropriations 
already  made  for  surveys  of  rivers  and  harbors.  This 
resolution  was  passed  April  4.  Before  Gen.  Cram  had 
time  to  comply  with  the  law,  he  was  superseded  by  Gen.  O. 
M.  Poe,  upon  whom  the  work  devolved.  However,  before 
this  report  was  made,  the  entering  wedge  was  secured  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  11,  1870,  appropriating 
$150,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship 
Canal,  and  this  without  accepting  the  proposition  of  the 
State  to  transfer  the  canal  to  the  General  Government. 
September  20, 1870,  Gen.  Poe  having  completed  his  exami- 
nation, made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which 
he  not  only  sustained  all  the  claims  which  had  been  made 
regarding  the  importance  of  the  proposed  improvement,  but 
went  even  further,  and  claimed  that  the  demands  of  com- 
merce would  warrant  the  construction  of  a  new  lock  or  set 
of  locks,  as  might  be  decided  upon.  He  also  stated  that 
$140,000  out  of  the  $150,000  appropriated  could  be  imme- 
diately expended.  Gen.  Poe  proceeded  at  once  to  prepare 
plans  for  two  locks.  After  much  consultation,  the  plans 
were  finally  changed,  and  one  for  a  single  lock  substituted. 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Burt  was  first  to  advocate  the  single 
lift,  and  that  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  the 
present  plaa  was  adopted.  From  the  preliminary  survey 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  local  charge  of  the  work  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noble,  assistant  engineer, 
to  whom  much  credit  it  dae  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  work  has  been  done.  The  general  plans  for  the 
work  were  completed  during  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Poe.  Gen.  Weitzel  succeeded  Gen.  Poe  May  1,  1873, 
since  which  time  Gen.  Weitzel  has  been  not  only  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  work,  but  has  taken  a  deep  and  perma- 
neat  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  from  the  first  showed 
his  determination  to  make  this  thejgreatest  and  most  com- 
plete engineering  enterprise  of  the  age.  These  efforts  have 
been  ably  seconded  by  ^r.  Noble,  who  was  largely  respon- 
sible not  only  in  carrying  out  but  in  completing  the  details. 
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The  first  contract  upon  the  improvement  was  let  Octo- 
ber 20,  1870,  to  Messrs.  Barker,  Williams  &  Bangs,  and 
work  first  commenced  soon  after  that  date.  Eight  subse- 
quent contracts  were  let  for  different  portions  of  the  work, 
to  the  following  contractors:  Barker  &  Williams,  Boyle  & 
Roach,  C.  C.  Barker  &  Son,  Henry  Van  Vleck  and  C.  S. 
Barker.  The  first  stone  in  the  walls  of  the  new  locks  was 
laid  July  25,  1876,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  consisting 
of  an  address  by  Gen.  Weitzei,  oration  by  H.  P.  Davock, 
and  remarks  by  George  W.  Brown  and  H.  W.  Seymour. 
The  President  of  the  day  was  Peter  B.  Barbeau,  with  nu- 
merous Yice  Presidents. 

The  new  lock  is  515  ^et  long,  80  feet  wide  in  the 
chamber  and  60  feet  at  the  gates.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
lock  to  the  top  of  the  coping  is  39|  feet.  There  will 
be  sixteen  feet  of  water  over  the  miter  sill,  which  will  allow 
vessels  to  pass  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water.  To  fill  the 
lock  for  the  passage  of  vessels  will  require  9,988,000  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  makes  it  the  largest  lock  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  To  construct  this  lock  there 
has  been  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  mostly  expended, 
the. following  amounts: 

July  11,    1870 $150,000 

February  20,  1871 100,000 

March  3,  1871 250,000 

June  10,  1872 300,000 

March  3,  1873 200,000 

June  23,  1874 200,000 

March  3,  1875 200,000 

August  4,  1876 130,000 

June  17,  1877 175,000 

To  tal $  1 ,  705, 000 

The  figures  already  given  show  that  the  total  cost  of 
this  great  improvement  when  completed  will  not  be  less 
than  $3,000,000,  besides  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
expended  by  the  State  in  the  way  of  improvements  and  re- 
pairs. That  this  has  b«en  money  well  expended,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  that  vast  country 
west  and  north  tributary  to  Lake  Superior  plainly  shows. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  a  tramway  was 
used  to  transfer  merchandise,  etc.,  from  the  Lake  Superior 
boats  to  the  Huron  boats  anchored  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 
This  work  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  who 
resided  in  the  village,  and  necessarily  expended  large 
sums  of  money  at  this  point.  This  satisfactory  (to  the  vil- 
lagers) condition  of  affairs  continued  until  the  canal  was 
opened,  when  the  transfer  business  ceased,  and  many  of  the 
men  engaged  therein  sought  other  homes. 

The  Michigan  Legislature,  by  an  act  approved  March  3, 
1881,  transferred  the  St.  Mary's  Ship  Canal  with  all  its 
property  to  the  United  States.  Under  this  act,  the  actual 
transfer  took  place  June  9,  1881.  The  new  locks  were 
thrown  open  the  same  year.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1881,  3,304  vessels,  carrying  1,  258,468  tons  of  freight 
and  19,971  passengers,  passed  through. 

The  statistics  of  the  canal  for  the  month  of  July,  1882, 
show  that  the  business  for  the  month  was  the  largest  of 
any  one  month  in  the  history  of  the  canal.  The  figures 
are  as  follows: 

Vessels  locked 823 

Registered  Tonnage 415,560 

Iron  ore,  tons 183,491 

Coal,  tons 82,260 

Wheat,  bushels 260,953 

Flour,  barrels 46,985 

Copper,   tons 3,911 

Lumber 1,191,000 

Passengers 6,598 

Total  freight,  tons 338,647 


The  figures  of  the  business  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  1881,  were: 

Passages 743 

Registered  tonnage 388,722 

Iron  ore,  tons 144,045 

Coal,  tons 56,870 

Total  freight,  tons 275,407 

Passengers 6,201 

Corresponding  increase  has  been  maintained  throughout 
the  season  thus  far,  and  the  present  will  prove  by  far  the 
largest  year  of  canal  traffic. 

The  customs  collections  for  the  port  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
for  1881  amounted  to  $8,351;  value  of  imports,  $44,349; 
value  of  lumber  and  timber  exports,  $47,300;  319  water- 
craft,  aggregating  151,069  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
from  the^^port. 

THE  TERKITORIAL  ROAD. 

From  Mt.  Clemens  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Territorial 
road  from  Mt.  Clemens  up  the  North  Branch  of  the  Clin- 
ton following  as  near  as  practicable  the  route  of  an  old 
survey  by  Romeo;  thence  on  the  most  eligible  and  direct 
route  to  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  county  of  Lapeer; 
thence  to  the  town  of  Saginaw,  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  and  thence  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in 
the  county  of  Chippewa  was  authorized  to  be  laid  out  in 
1839.  Horace  H.  Cady,  of  Macomb,  Daniel  Le  Roy  and 
Nathaniel  Squires  were  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  act. 

SAULT  DE  STE.   MARIE. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  this  center  of  settlement  in 
the^general  history  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
county,  little  remains  to  be  written  in  this  sketch  of  the 
village.  Here  the  first  French  travelers  made  their  tem- 
porary homes;  the  first  French  missionaries  addressed  the 
Indians  of  the  Great  Rapids;  the  first  sail  boats  to  traverse 
the  waters  of  Superior  were  built,  and  the  first  white  trad- 
er's house,  constructed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  raised  by  John  Johnston.  With  the  exception 
of  the  missionary  history  of  St.  Ignace,  the  military  history 
of  Mackinac  and  the  ancient  mining  history  of  the  Ontona- 
gon, Houghton,  Keweenaw  and  Isle  Royale  Copper  Dis- 
tricts, there  is  not  a  locality  in  the  whole  Northwest  which 
yields  more  interesting  historical  subject  than  this  village. 
For  this  reason  its  history  is  scattered  throughout  the  work. 
To  avoid  repetition,  there  is  nothing  introduced  into  this 
sketch  of  the  village  which  has  been  hitherto  noticed. 

The  personal  history  of  the  men  who  came  and  made 
their  stay  at  the  Sault,  contains  much  that  is  valuable  to 
the  student  of  modern  history — of  the  country's  develop- 
ment and  progress.  Therefore  to  the  pages  devoted  to  this 
important  department  of  the  work  the  reader  is  referred. 
Again,  the  history  of  Fort  Brady,  which  precedes  this 
sketch,  as  well  as  the  biographies  of  John  Johnston  and 
Henry  R,  Schoolcraft  form  a  leading  part  of  the  history  of 
the  village,  and,  indeed,  of  the  coanty.  So  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  canal.  In  1837,  this  public  work,  or  rather,  its 
inaugurators,  almost  caused  a  collision  between  the  United 
States  troops  and  citizens  of  Michigan,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  subject  became  one 
of  National  importance.  The  history  of  the  canal  of  1837 
is  treated  in  the  general  sketch  of  the  Peninsula;  that  of 
the  canal  of  1852  in  the  history  of  the  county,  while  only  a 
mention  is  made  of  the  great  connection  between  Superior 
and  the  lower  lakes  in  the  sketch  of  the  village  wherein  it 
is  situated. 
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It  was  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  that  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  Great  West  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 
John  Talon,  Intendant  of  Canada,  labored  assiduously  to 
develop  the  resources  of  New  France.  He  ordered  Dau- 
mont  do  St.  Lusson  to  search  for  copper  mines  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  country  for  the  King 
of  France.  St.  Lusson  set  out  with  a  small  party,  accom- 
panied by  Nicholas  Perrot,  a  voyageur,  who  spoke  Algon- 
quin fluently,  and  who  was  favorably  known  to  many  tribes 
of  that  family.  It  w^  arranged  that  St.  Lusson  should 
winter  at  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  while  Perrot  proceeded 
to  invite  the  tribes  to  a  general  conference  at  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  the  following  spring.  The  interpreter,  having 
first  sent  messages  to  the  different  tribes  of  the  North,  pro- 
ceeded to  Green  Bay  to  urge  the  nations  upon  its  waters  to 
the  meeting. 

St.  Lusson  and  his  men,  fifteen  in  number,  arrived  at 
the  Sault  more  than  a  month  in  advance  of  the  day  set  for 
the  meeting.  WTien  all  the  Indians  had  reached  the  rapids, 
the  Frenchmen  prepared  to  execute  the  commission  with 
which  he  was  charged.  A  large  cross  of  wood  had  been 
made  ready.  It  was  now  reared  and  planted  in  the  ground. 
Then  a  post  of  cedar  was  planted  beside  it  with  a  metal 
plate  attached,  engraven  with  the  royal  arms.  ' '  In  the 
name,"  said  St.  Lusson,  ''  of  the  most  high,  mighty  and  re- 
doubtable monarch,  Louis,  fourteenth  of  that  name,  most 
Christian  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  I  take  possession 
of  this  place,  Sainte  Marie  du  Sault,  as  also  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  the  Island  of  Manitoulin  and  all 
countries,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  contiguous  and  adjacent 
thereunto;  both  those  which  have  been  discovered  and  those 
which  may  be  discovered  hereafter,  in  all  their  length  and 
breadth,  boundnd  on  the  one  side  by  the  seas  of  the  North 
and  of  the  West,  and  on  the  other  by  the  South  Sea,  declar- 
ing to  the  nations  thereof,  that  from  this  time  forth  they  are 
vassals  of  His  Majesty,  bound  to  obey  his  laws  and  follow 
his  customs,  promising  them,  on  his  part,  all  succor  and 
protection  against  the  incursions  and  invasions  of  their 
enemies;  declaring  to  all  other  potentates,  princes,  sover- 
eigns, States  and  Republics— to  them  and  their  subjects — 
that  they  cannot  and  are  not  to  seize  or  settle  upon  any 
parts  of  the  aforesaid  countries,  save  only  under  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  of  him  who 
will  govern  in  his  behalf;  and  this  on  pain  of  incurring 
his  resentment  and  the  efforts  of  his  arms." 

Thus  passed,  so  far  as  words  and  shouts  could  effect  it, 
the  Northwest,  under  the  dominion  of  France.  And  why 
not?  She  had  discovered  it — had  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
plored it — had  to  a  limited  extent  established  commerce 
with  it^ — and  her  missionaries  had  proclaimed  the  faith  to 
its  wondering  savages. 

Since  that  period,  the  village  was  well  known  to  most 
of  the  early  travelers;  later,  it  was  settled  by  some  voy- 
ageurs;  later  still,  by  the  Irishman  Johnston,  and  subse- 
quently, by  the  United  States  troops  and  the  American 
pioneers. 

This  village  is  one  of  the  most  naturally  attractive  in 
the  State.  The  entire  aspect  of  the  place  is  one  that  Gold- 
smith would  have  delighted  to  describe,  so  quietly  restful 
and  peaceful  is  the  scene,  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
restless  and  more  pretentious  activities  of  large  commercial 
centers.  To  the  north,  the  broad  river  trails  its  tortuous 
way  throughout  the  land,  basking,  like  a  silvery  serpent, 
beneath  the  sun's  glorious  beams,  while  to  the  south  ex- 
tends the  farms,  the  richest  portion  of  the  county,  present- 
ing to  the  eye  a  most  magnificent  rural  view.  Any  lover 
of  nature  will  acknowledge  the  perfection  and  beauty  of 


the  whole  picture,  and,  perchance,  may  indulge  a  sigh  that 
all  the  world,  and  every  place  in  particular,  is  not  so  hap- 
pily conditioned. 

The  inhabitants  here  are  Canadians,  natives  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  or  representatives  of  the  Eastern 
States,  all  well  known  in  our  vernacular  as  Yankees,  who 
dropped  out  of  the  ever  Westward  flowing  tide  of  their 
brotherhood,  and  settled  down  here.  Irishmen  and  Germans 
are  here,  too,  improving  nature,  as  it  were,  while  Swedes, 
Polanders  and  even  the  Welshmen  find  homes  withen  its 
boundaries. .  It  is  more  pleasantly  situated  than  Detroit, 
Cleveland  or  other  lake  and  river  towns  on  the  south  side 
of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  and  opposite  the  rapids.  The  river 
here  jumps  eighteen  feet.  The  water  of  Lake  Superior  is 
equal  to  the  best  mountain  born,  home-brewed  forest  spring. 
It  laughs  and  rattles  and  jingles  over  the  rocks  like  a  mon- 
ster anvil  chorus.  The  song — the  glad  song  of  the  river 
has  rung  in  these  forests  since  Jehovah  laid  the  rocks.  It 
soothes  to  sleep  better  than  rattling  car,  puffing  engine  or 
screaming  buzz  saw.  It  is  a  good  singer  and  lost  never  a 
note  from  taking  cold. 

Fort  Brady,  next  to  the  rapids,  affords  a  splendid  pict- 
ure. The  stars  and  stripes  wave  from  a  comely  flag- staff 
in  a  well-kept  lawn,  and  a  stranger  would  be  more  likely 
to  regard  the  grounds  as  a  well-kept  park  of  the  village 
than  as  a  National  fortress.  But  the  steady  tramp  of  the 
armed  sentinel  undeceives  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  heavy 
duty  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  warriors  in 
such  a  rural  spot.  But  the  sounding  bugle  and  the  sunrise 
and  sunset  guns  attest  that  this  is  a  fortress. 

The  new  court  house,  the  high  school,  the  new  Catholic 
Church  building,  with  its  Gothic  style  and  spireless  tower, 
the  buildings  of  the  village  and  canal  works,  all  afford  sub- 
ject for  congratulation  to  the  citizens  and  for  admiration 
to  the  traveler. 

When  Rev.  Mr.  Pitezell  visited  the  Sault,  in  1852,  the 
locality  was  replete  in  beauty.  In  writing  of  this  first 
visit,  he  says:  '^We  now  entered  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  and  were  ascending  her  majestic  waters,  in 
the  midst  of  her  thousand  islands,  sprinkled  around  us 
like  dew  drops  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  W-'e  swept  by 
the  dilapidated  fortification  on  St,  Joseph's  Island,  and 
several  beautiful  landscape  scenes  among  the  mountains  to 
the  north.  Now  we  had  reached  the  Indian  settlement  on 
the  Canada  shore,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Ke-te- 
gon  See-beh:  that  is.  Garden  River.  Soon  before  us  rose 
up  in  grandeur  the  Falls  of  the  St.  Mary's.  On  our  left 
was  the  Methodist  Mission.  The  shore  on  each  side  was 
lined  with  dwellings  of  the  French  and  half-breeds  up  to 
the  falls.  Here  was  seen,  on  the  Canada  side,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  fort.  On  the  American  shore,  directly  op- 
posite, was  the  village  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Fort  Brady. 
In  the  rear  of  this,  on  a  sightly  spot,  was  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion, under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  A.  Bingham,  who, 
for  about  twenty  years,  had  been  laboring  to  bring  the  In- 
dians under  Christian  influence.  Several  children  boarded 
at  the  mission,  and  a  school  was  kept  up  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  aay  land.  But  the  most  attractive  spot  on 
the  river  was  that  of  the  Indian  Agency,  occupied  by  James 
Ord,  Esq.,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  fort.  This  was 
once  au  eleojant  buildinor  but  had  become  worse  for  the 
wear,  It  stands  a  little  back  from  the  river,  on  high 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  inclosure,  shaded  by  sev- 
eral balsam  and  spruce,  and  some  large  venerable -looking 
elms,  which  have  resisted  the  storms  of  many  generations. 

The  water-power  of  this  place  is  beyond  computation. 
With  Lake  Superior  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  point 
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for  mills,  with  a  stream  one  mile  in  width,  unaffected  by 
drought,  it  is  exceeded  only  by  Niagara.  The  power  is 
sufficient  to  generate  electricity  to  change  night  into  day 
and  generate  the  heat  to  change  winter  into  summer,  the 
entire  length  of  St.  Mary's  River.  It  only  needs  the  brain 
to  direct  and  the  labor  to  develop  or  realize  here  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  electrician. 

Six  great  lines  of  lake  steamers  plying  between  Chicago 
and  Duluth,  Detroit  and  Duluth,  Sarnia  and  Duluth,  Buff- 
alo and  Duluth,  each  stopping  here,  with  regular  lines  to 
Cheboygan,  St.  Ignace,  Mackinac  and  Grand  Marais. 

Within  a  short  time  it  will  be  in  direct  railway  commu- 
nication with  Duluth  on  the  west  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 
The  proposed  line  from  the  D.,  M.  &  M.  to  the  village  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  months. 

As  a  summer  resort  and  place  of  refuge  from  the  tropical 
heat  of  the  corn-making  region,  this  place  has  no  superior. 
It  has  no  streets  deep  in  sand,  no  swarming  fleas,  but  in 
stead  grassy  swards  and  protecting  shades.  Good  fishing 
and  hunting  abound.  The  Chippewa  and  other  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  offer  good  accommodations. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    VILLAGE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  village  of  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 
was  held  Febniary  2,  1874,  with  Peter  B.  Barbeau  and 
Guy  H.  Carleton,  Inspectors,  and  Byron  Cubley,  Clerk. 
The  record  of  this  election  is  as  follows:  President,  Peter 

B,  Barbeau,  84  votes;  Trustees,  Louis  P.  Trempe,  86  votes; 
Andrew  Blank,  William  Eeuhle,  George  W.  Brown  and 
Guy  H.  Carleton,  85  votes  each;  Thomas  Eyan,  81  votes; 
Marshal,  Francis  Lessard,  86  votes;  Treasurer,  Thomas 
K.  Easterday,  84;  Clerk,  George  W.  Brown,  83;  Assessor, 
Alex  Gurnoe,  86;  Street  Commissioner,  Theophile  Trempe, 
86;  Fire  Warden,  James  Hamilton,  84;  Pound  Master,  F. 
Lessard,  83. 

The  Presidents  of  the  village  since  its  organization  are 
named  as  follows:  Peter  B.  Barbeau,  1874;  Ijouis  P. 
Trempe,  1875-78;  Charles  S.  Barker,  1879-80;  C.  Mont- 
gomery, 1881,  and  Charles  S.  Barker,  1882. 

The  village  officers  for  1882  are  as  follows:  President, 

C.  S.  Barker;  Trustees,  C.  S.  Barker,  G.  W.  Brown,  Charles 
Endness,  C.  Montgomery,  Thomas  Kyan,  L.  P.  Trempe; 
Clerk,  C.  S.  Cushman;  Treasurer,  E.  M.  Lacy;  Street  Com- 
missioner, W.  Doyle;  Assessor,  John  Gurnoe;  Constable, 
L.  J.  Decoteau;  Pound  Master,  William  H.  Smith. 

REMEMBKANCES    OF    THE    PAST. 

The  old  Johnston  homestead  is  still  standing  at  the 
foot  of  Portage  street.  It  is  located  on  the  site  of  the  first 
trading  post  built  at  the  Sault. 

The  first  frame  building  was  the  Agency,  erected  by  H. 
E.  Schoolcraft  in  1823,  about  a  half  a  mile  east  of*^  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  Portage  street.  Judge  Barbeau  resides 
in  this  old  building. 

The  second  frame  building  was  the  Baptist  Mission, 
which  stood  almost  directly  in  front  of  the  present  court 
house.  Eev.  Mr.  Bingham  was  preacher  and  school-teach- 
er, with  the  present  Mr.  Johnston  as  interpreter. 

The  outline  of  the  Big  Ditch,  or  first  canal,  is  still  visi- 
ble; but  the  few  evidences  of  work  on  the  old  State  Canal 
have  disappeared. 

THE     SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  claimed  the  full  attention  of  the  people 
of  Chippewa  within  the  last  few  years.  The  old  system 
was  swept  away  and  the  new  introduced.  In  1878,  the 
present  high  school  building  was  erected.  This  large 
brick,  stone- pointed  structure  is  the  most  certain  evidence 


of  what  the  Sault  Ste,  Marie  community  have  done  within 
a  few  years,  and  an  index  to  what  shall  be  done,  both  in 
the  village  and  throughout  the  county  in  the  future. 

EELIGIOUS    HISTORY. 

The  establishment  of  a  missionary  station  at  the  Sault 
by  the  early  explorers  is  variously  stated,  some  authorities 
going  so  far  back  as  1615,  Others  1641,  and  others  yet 
making  the  period  of  establishment  cotemporary  with  the 
visits  of  Dablon,  Allouez  and  Marquette.  When  the  first 
church  building  was  erected  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

In  1828,  a  mission  was  commenced  by  Eev.  Abel  Bing- 
ham, under  the  patronage  of  the  Baptist  society,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  School  buildings 
were  erected  in  1829,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bingham. 

The  Methodist  society  also  established  a  mission  near 
the  Little  Eapids  about  this  time. 

The  lands  occupied  by  these  missions,  together  ,with 
several  other  tracts,  were  claimed  by  actual  occupiers  pre- 
vious to  1850.  The  act  of  Congress,  approved  September 
26,  1850,  instructed  the  Eeceiver  of  the  Land  Office  at  the 
Sault  to  examine  the  claims  of  these  occupiers,  and  also  to 
learn  from  the  proper  military  officer  the  location,  etc. , 
etc.,  of  lands  then  required,  as  well  as  of  lands  which 
might  be  required  for  military  and  other  purposes.  He 
was  also  to  report  on  location  and  extent  of  agency  and  In- 
dian reserves. 

Under  this  act  all  lands  set  aside  by  Presidential  order 
for  public  use  were  patented  to  purchasers  or  original  owners 
or  withdrawn  from  the  public  property,  except  the  military 
reservation  at  Fort  Brady,  comprising  Lot  1  in  Section  5; 
Lot  4,  in  Section  6,  and  Lot  5  in  Section  6,  equaling  29 
8-10  acres. 

A  decision  of  the  commission  under  the  act  of  1850, 
granted  fifty-six  one -hundredths  of  an  acre  of  the  military 
reserve  to  the  Baptist  Mission.  In  1869,  Congress  empow- 
ered the  Secretary  of  War  to  convey  to  this  mission  the 
fiftj-six  one  hundredths  of  an  acre  mentioned,  lying  be- 
tween Eidge  and  Church  streets.  In  1876,  the  mission 
came  into  possession  of  the  tract,  and,  on  January  20, 1878, 
the  transfer  was  completed. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1875,  granted  one  and 
twenty-six  one- hundredths  of  an  acre,  bounded  north  by 
Portage  street,  east  by  Church  street,  south  by  Eidge  street 
and  west  by  military  reserve  to  the  village  of  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie  for  school  purposes. 

The  claim  of  the  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Baraga,  under  the 
act  of  September,  1850,  was  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sions and  a  patent  issued  for  lot  or  claim  97,  situated  in 
Sections  5,  6,  7  and  18,  in  Town  47  north,  Eange  1  east,  in 
consideration  of  $70.  The  patent  excepted  such  portions 
of  the  claim  as  fell  within  the  Fort  Military  Eeservation. 

The  Love  Feast. — This  important  ceremonial  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held  at  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie  in  July,  1852.  Mr.  Pitezell,  speaking  of  that  meet- 
ing, says:  ''We  spent  the  Sabbath  till  afternoon  in  those 
delightful  exercises.  Thirty-three  persons  spoke  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  their  souls.  While  so  doing  our 
hearts  were  strangely  warmed  with  God's  love.  The  day 
was  beautifully  clear;  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  benig 
nant  with  the  smile  of  heaven.  The  slight  rustling  among 
the  forest  pines  was  only  indicative  of  the  heavenly  zeph- 
yrs which  were  fanning  our  spirits.  The  bright  sun  re- 
minded us  how  brightly  the  Sun  of  righteousness  was  shin- 
ing into  our  hearts.  The  surrounding  stillness  seemed  to 
say  that  the  dove  of  mercy  was  poised  over  the  congrega- 
tion, to  witness  the  confession  of  sinners  saved.     Angels, 
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with  intense  interest,  were  gazing  upon  the  scene.  All 
things  conspired  to  say,  '  How  dreadful  is  this  place!  This 
is  the  house  of  God  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'  Many 
who  would  gladly  have  spoken  could  not  for  want  of  time.  At 
the  sacrament,  which  immediately  followed,  seventy-nine 
persons  communed.  Many  will  in  heaven,  we  trust,  re- 
member this  blessed  season.  At  the  risk  of  extending  this 
sketch,  I  copy  the  testimony  of  several  of  our  Indian  breth- 
ren given  in  the  love  feast.  I  am  enabled  to  do  this 
through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  who  interpreted 
what  they  said.  There  are  some  whose  remarks  we  did  not 
get,  and  of  others  only  a  part  was  obtained : 

Rev.  P.  Marksman  said:  *I  will  tell  a  little  what  God 
has  done  for  my  soul.  I  am  happy  in  my  heart.  I  love 
God  and  my  brethren.  I  desire  my  Indian  brethren  to  be 
converted.  The  day  is  clear.  I  know  that  trials  are 
ahead,  but  I  will  overcome  all  through  Christ.  I  Jiope  to 
receive  a  crown  of  glory.  It  is  a  high  day  to  us  all.  May 
God  in  Christ  bring  us  all  to  meet  in  heaven! ' 

Rev.  Mr.  Blaker,  from  Garden  River,  said:  '  It  is 
seven  years  since  my  father  died,  who  exhorted  me,  on  his 
death-bed,  to  serve  God.  Joseph  Skunk  was  the  means  of 
my  conversion,  five  years  ago.  I  will  fight  my  passage 
through  till  death.' 

Rev.  Joseph  Taunchey  said:  'The  sun  shines  in  my 
heart.  I  am  in  poor  health.  Am  resolved  to  serve  God. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  see  some  converted  to  God  last  night. ' 

Thomas  Nah-ben-a-osh  said:  '  I  am  youDg.  I  gave  my 
heart  to  God  while  young.  I  have  passed  through  many 
trials.  Many  of  my  relatives  have  ^'one  to  heaven.  I 
hope  to  meet  all  in  glory.  I  desire  the  prayers  of  all 
God's  people.' 

Pi-ah-be-dah-sing,  one  of  the  chiefs  from  Garden 
River,  said:  'I  would  be  glad  if  the  weather — sun  of  the 
Great  Spirit— would  stop  to  allow  the  meeting  to  continue 
longer.  I  am  thankful  for  the  labors  of  Brother  McDou- 
gall.  I  am  very  happy  in  my  heart.  I  know  that  God  has 
changed  my  heart. ' 

John  Ogishta,  once  a  boarding  scholar  at  our  mission, 
said:  'Since  I  heard  Brother  Pitezel,  I  have  been  trying  to 
serve  God.  I  was  converted  last  spring  in  the  sugar-bush, 
under  Brother  Marksman's  preaching. ' 

Ah-be-tah-ge-zhik  said:  *I  was  converted  to  God  in 
the  sugar-bush  last  spring — same  time  as  the  one  above.  I 
was  very  happy.  I  long  for  the  conversion  of  my  relatives. 
I  am  very  happy  now,  and  ever  since  I  came  here. ' 

G.  Bedell,  from  Kewawenon,  said:  'I  think  I  have 
just  come  to  life.  I  am  very  happy.  Last  night,  while 
praying  for  sinners,  it  was  like  heaven*  on  earth.  The 
singing  was  heavenly.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  go  and  tell  all 
the  Indians  how  good  Jesus  is.' 

Johnson  Sky  said:  '  I  feel  that  I  must  give  thanks  to 
God.  Seven  years  since  I  was  told  that  I  was  a  sinner.  I 
felt  sick  in  my  heart  and  prayed.  By  and  by  my  wife  left 
me,  and,  on  her  dying  bed,  exhorted  me  to  serve  God. 
When  I  heard  last  winter  that  this  camp-meeting  was  going 
to  be  held,  I  was  glad.  I  have  been  greatly  blessed  since 
I  came  here. ' 

Moses  0-mon-o-mon-ee  said:  'I  hav^e  been  a  stumbling 
Christian*,  I  rose  up,  and  then  fell;  I  found  that  I  was  not 
soundly  converted.  But  since  I  came  here  my  soul  has  been 
blessed,  and  now  the  sun  shines  very  bright  and  clear.' 

Mother  Waishkee  said:  'I  am  very  happy.  One  of 
my  sons  died,  and  on  his  death -bed  exhorted  me  to  be 
faithful.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  here.  I  know  that  God 
loves  me.  I  am  thankful  to  see  my  children  turning  to 
God.     I  hope  to  meet  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  heaven. ' 


Ruth  Nah-ben-a-osh  said:  'I  am  glad  in  my  heart. 
I  am  glad  to  feast  with  my  brethren.  Religion  is  very 
good  for  me.     I  will  try  to  meet  all  in  heaven.' 

Sarah  Pwaun  said:  'I  feel  very  small  in  my  heart. 
By  faith  I  see  my  children  in  heaven,  who  exhorted  me  to 
be  f aithf al.  I  often  shed  tears  of  joy.  I  am  very  happy 
now,  and  want  the  prayers  of  the  brethren.' 

David  King,  chief,  from  Kewawenon,  said:  'It  has 
been  ten  years  since  I  began  to  pray.  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  here  to  unite  with  the  people  of  God  in  this  feast.  I 
am  thankful  that  I  have  heard  the  words  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  which  were  brought  to  me  from  the  East.' 

Adam  Ah-nun-goo,  from  Lake  Vieux  Desert,  converted 
from  heathenism  last  winter,  at  Kewawenon,  said:  'I  feel 
the  good  feeling  in  my  heart.  As  the  sun  now  shines,  so 
does  the  heavenly  sun  now  shine  in  my  heart.  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  now  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.' 

Nancy  Asher  said  that  she  was  happy  in  the  Lord. 

William  Pwaun,  one  of  the  chiefs  from  Naoiiiikong, 
said:  'About  ten  years  ago,  John  Kah-beege  came  here.  I 
then  began  to  pray.  I  was  converted  in  the  woods  when 
alone.  I  was  very  happy  all  the  night.  I  could  not  sleep, 
I  was  so  happy.  When  the  morning  came,  I  felt  as  if  a 
host  of  angels  were  around  me.  I  looked  up  to  heaven  and 
saw  by  faith,  the  glory  of  heaven.  I  went  and  told  my 
family  what  God  had  done  for  my  soul.' 

Metash,  from  Garden  River,  said :  '  I  have  Jesus  for 
my  sun.' 

Louis  Waishkee,  chief,  from  Waishkee's  Bay,  said: 
'  I  have  been  taught  in  all  the  arts  of  the  old  Indian  ways, 
but  I  have  cast  them  all  away.  Religion  grows  better  and 
better. '  * 

Henry  Kakakoons  said:  'T  am  well  known  by  my  In- 
dian brethren,  and  what  I  have  been — a  great  sinner.  I 
am  very  poor.'  This  is  all  I  got  of  what  he  said,  though 
he  was  evidently  much  blessed. 

Isaac  Kakakoons,  who  had  apparently  been  a  long 
time  waiting  for  aD  opportunity  to  speak,  said:  'I  know 
that  my  mind  centers  on  Christ.  It  goes  right  to  God;  for 
this  reasoQ  I  am  very  thankful. ' 

Ogishta,  chief,  from  Garden  River,  arose  and  stood 
upon  a  bench  in  the  altar,  and  said:  'I  put  myself  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  that  you  may  look  at  a  poor  Indian  who 
has  a  very  heavy  load.  I  want  to  tell  what  is  the  state  of 
my  poor  body  and  heart.  I  am  almost  fifty  years  old.  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  earthly  pleasure.  And  these 
things  now  make  me  cry.  Nothing  formerly  could  make 
me  cry,  only  when  my  children  were  called  away  from  me. 
I  have  lost  several.  My  eyes  have  often  wept;  I  have  lost 
my  brother  and  sisters;  I  have  seen  them  die.  Now  since 
I  have  come  here,  I  rejoice  to  hear  the  words  that  I  have 
heard,  and  to  see  what  I  have  seen.  I  am  glad  that 
Brother  McDougall  was  determined  to  bring  me  along. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  I  heard  about  the  Great  Spirit. 
Rev.  Mr.  McMurray — of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
— continued  with  us  about  six  years.  I  have  exhorted  the 
Indians  to  become  Christians.  Metash  joined  in  with  me. 
But  I  found  that  I  was  only  deceiving  myself.  Now  I 
have  found  out  what  the  true  religion  is.  My  eyes  weep 
and  my  heart  shakes.  When  I  lost  my  children  I  felt  very 
sorry.  I  was  very  anxious  that  they  should  all  do  well. 
When  I  was  young,  I  was  accustomed  to  fast,  and  to  blacken 
my  face  with  charcoal.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  my  son 
John  to  the  mission  school — at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  did 
not  do  right  when  he  ran  away  from  the  school;  but  now 
he  is  weeping  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  God.  I  wish 
him  to  be  useful.     When  I  heard  of  the  fast,  I  set  apart 
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the  whole  day,  that  my  soul  might;  be  fed.  I  desire  to 
walk  with  my  brethren  and  go  on  with  them  in  the  good 
way,  and  meet  them  in  heaven. 

The  camp  meeting  formally  closed  on  Monday  after- 
noon. A  sermon  was  preached  by  Brother  Jones,  and  we 
then  marched  around  the  ground  and  sung,  while  each 
gave  to  the  other  the  hand  in  affectionate  farewell;  but,  in 
truth,  though  most  orderly,  it  was  the  driest  farewell  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  wind  was  ahead,  and,  much  as  our 
brethren  from  abroad  wanted  to  leave  the  ground  that  day, 
the  Indians  were  sagacious  enough  to  know  that  this  was 
out  of  the  question;  they,  therefore,  rather  smiled  than 
wept,  at  being  so  hoaxed.  Well,  camp-meeting  was  over 
now,  but  we  were  all  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever.  Something 
must  be  done.  The  first  thing  we  knew  the  Indians  were 
collecting  about  the  stand,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  the 
rite  of  Indian  christening  was  about  to  be  performed.  The 
chief,  from  Garden  Rivtir,  made  an  opening  speech,  in 
which  he  mentioned  "  the  benefits  which  the  Indians  had 
received  from  the  labors  of  the  ministers,  and  that  they 
wished  to  remember  them,  but  they  had  names  that  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  speak.  He  was  going  to  give  Mr- 
Warner  a  name  that  any  child  could  understand. '  He  then 
named  him  so  that  all  could  hear — 'Shing-wauk,'  the  'Pine 
Tree,'  by  the  way,  the  name  of  the  aged  Garden  River 
chief,  0-gis-ta's  father.  He  then  said  that,  '  when  Shing- 
wauk  should  come  among  them  the  next  year,  and  should 
lift  up  his  voice,  they  must  all  gather  around  him  as  chick- 
ens around  an  old  hen;'  to  which  all  heartily  responded 
'Haiah!'  They  next  named  the  writer  through  William 
Pwaun,  who  acted  as  speaker.  The  name  *Wa-zah-wah- 
wa-doong,'  th«  'Yellow  Beard,'  is  an  old  family  name,  and 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  Indians  ever  connected 
with  the  Te-quah-me-nah  band,  who  died  a  few  years  since, 
in  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him.  I  was  then  addressed  as  a  brother  by  the  acting 
chief,  Pwaun.  Rev.  E.  Steele  was  next  named  '  I-ah-be- 
wa-dic,'  which  signifies  'Male  Elk.'  He  was  warmly 
greeted  afterward,  as  were  the  rest,  as  a  brother  now 
adopted  by  the  Indians.  At  night,  we  had  a  famous  tem- 
perance meeting.  This,  we  hope,  in  its  future  bearing 
upon  the  Indians,  will  prove  as  beneficial  as  any  meeting 
we  had.  Louis  Waishkee,  an  Indian  chief,  made  us  a  dig- 
nified President.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  several 
speakers.  Marked  attention  was  paid  to  all  that  was  said. 
Meanwhile,  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  was  presented, 
and  105  persons  signed — most  of  the  Indians  then  on  the 
ground." 

An  Incident  of  the  Love  Feast— In  July,  1852,  a  couple 
from  Garden  River  were  married  at  the  Sault.  They  ap- 
peared very  young,  and  the  mother  held  in  her  arms  a 
sprightly  infant.  The  missionary  held  the  child  in  his 
arms,  while  Brother  Jones  performed  the  solemn  service, 
after  which  the  child  and  its  mother  were  dedicated  to  God 
in  baptism.  One  of  our  clerical  friends  present,  not  un- 
derstanding much  Indian,  and  supposing  the  whole  to  be 
a  baptismal  ceremony,  and  noticing  that  the  officiating 
minister  paid  almost  exclusive  attention  to  this  couple,  to 
the  neglect  of  some  candidates  for  baptism  standing  near, 
exclaimed,  "  Brotlier  Jones,  you  have  forgotten  them,"  the 
persons  above  alluded  to.  Whoever  witnessed  such  a  scene 
before ! 

The  Catholic  Church. — This  first  mission  church  was 
built  on  the  shore  just  east  of  the  eastern  limit  of  the  fort. 
The  building  was  burned  in  olden  times  by  some  miscreant. 
In  1878  and  1879,  crucifixes,  medals  and  other  relics  of  the 
missionary  fathers  were  found.      The  old  church,  which 


was  located  in  front  of  the  site  of  the  new  Catholic  house 
of  worship,  and  which  was  taken  down  in  May,  1882,  was 
built  about  1830.  It  was  a  small  frame  structure,  35x70, 
with  a  small  spire. 

Priests  at  Sault — The  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church 
stationed  at  the  Sault  since  1834  are  named  in  the  follow- 
ing list:  1834,  Rev.  Franc  Watscher;  1834,  Rev.  Fred 
Rese;  1846,  Rev.  Fred  Baraga;  1846,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pede- 
lupe;  1846-59,  Rev.  J.  B.  Menet;  1859-63,  Rev.  Fred 
Baraga;  1863-70,  Rev.  J.  B.  Menet;  1869,  Rev.  Alphonse 
Baudin;  1870-71,  Rev.  John  Blettner;  1871,  Rev.  Charles 
Vary  and  Rev.  Thomas  Oaillette;  1873-78,  Rev.  Martin 
Ferard;   1878-82,  Rev.  Richard  Chortier. 

Among  visiting  priests  were  Rev.  August  Kohler, 
drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  Coburn.  Rev.  M.  J.  V.  Hen- 
napoux  was  a  priest  at  this  point  in  1848.  Rev.  Fathers 
McLaughlin,  Pere  Bourion  and  others  visited  the  Sault. 

The  fouadations  of  the  new  church  were  begun  June  1, 
1882.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  13  by  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Vertin,  of  Marquette.  The  pastor,  Father 
Chortier,  and  Vicar- General  Peter  Laurent  assisted. 

The  architect  was  Joseph  Connolly,  of  Toronto;  Michael 
Gormley,  of  Trenton,  Canada,  was  employed  by  Father 
Chortier  to  superintend  the  work.  Under  Mr.  Gormley  the 
church  was  built,  he  hiring  men,  purchasing  supplies,  etc. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  about  $14,000.  The  people 
gave  their  labor  in  many  instances  free;  stone,  sand  and 
other  materials  were  supplied  gratis.  Were  the  whole 
work  to  be  paid  for,  doubtless  the  cost  of  the  buildino- 
would  be  over  $25,000. 

Father  Chortier  began  to  arrange  for  building  a  church 
after  coming  here  in  August,  1878.  Before  June  1,  1881, 
he  had  a  sum  of  $6,000  collected,  all  subscribed  by  the 
people  of  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  up  to  that  day,  a  few  of 
the  members  of  other  communions  subscribing  liberally. 

The  edifice  is  115  feet  long,  from  the  vestibule  to  the 
rear  of  the  sanctuary.  There  are  two  aisles  and  the  nave, 
together  fifty  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  sev- 
enty feet,  with  a  spire  (proposed)  springing  from  it  seventy 
feet  higher.  The  brick  is  red  Detroit  brick,  with  white 
Milwaukee  brick  facing. 

The  Baptist  Mission. — This  mission  was  established  in 
1828  by  Rev.  Abel  Bingham.  He  was  assisted  by  a  Mr. 
Cameron,  who  was  educated  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but  who  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Baptists.  In 
1832,  this  Cameron,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Missions,  conducted  a  revival  at  Fort  Brady, 
which  was  continued  for  some  time,  as  it  appears;  when 
Rev.  John  Clarke  arrived  at  the  Sault,  in  1833,  he  found 
the  revival  in  progress,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  and  thir- 
ty or  forty  soldiers  converted.  Mr.  Bingham  visited  many 
points  above  and  below  the  Sault,  introducing  his  faith  to 
the  Indians  and  whites  of  the  district.  He  entered  the 
Upper  Peninsula  missionary  field  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    REV.     ABEL    BINGHAM. 

In  the  following  review  of  the  life  of  Abel  Bingham  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  much  that  is  historically  interesting 
is  contained.  The  paper,  however,  indulges  in  that  serious 
error  which  makes  John  Tanner  the  murderer  of  James 
Schoolcraft.  Later  years  have  proven  conclusively  that 
though  this  Tanner  was  a  man  of  very  rough  and  violent  parts, 
yet  he  was  not  the  assassin  of  Schoolcraft.  With  this  ex- 
ception, these  reminiscences  of  early  times  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  must  be  considfired  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  eastern  and  middle  districts. 
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In  July,  1828,  Mr.  Bmgham  received  from  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  an  appointment  as  missionary  to  the 
Ojibwa  Indians,  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  which  was  a  military  station.  After  going  to  Bos- 
ton to  receive  instructions,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Western  New  York,  where  he  was  ordained.  Leaving  his 
family  behind,  he  bade  farewell  to  long- tried,  beloved 
friendfs  and  neighbors,  and  started  for  the  Sault,  taking 
passage  at  Biiflfalo  September  14  in  the  schooner  ' '  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  Capb.  Walker,  Master,  re -embarking  at  Detroit 
in  the  ^' John  Qnincy  Adams,"  with  Capt.  Charles  Stan- 
nard,  and  arrived  at  the  Sault  October  9,  1828.  He  imme- 
diately called  on  Henry  E.  Schoolcraft,  the  Indian  Agent, 
by  whom  he  was  most  courteously  received,  and  also  by 
Capt.  Wilcox,  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Brady. 

He  was  instructed  by  the  board  to  establish  religious 
services,  and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  mission  to  all  within 
reach  of  his  influence.  He  therefore  commenced  service  on 
Lord's  Day  morning,  for  tho  white  population,  and  in  the 
P.  M.  for  the  Indians,  occupying  the  same  building  where 
Lewis  Cass  made  the  Government  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
and  where  his  daughter  Angie  (now  Mrs.  T.  D.  Gilbert) 
was  born.  Miss  Charlotte  Johnston,  half  Indian,  sister 
of  Mrs.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  and  afterward  wife  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Mc Murray,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  his  nrst  interpret- 
er. He  opened  his  school  with  fiffcy- seven  scholars,  and 
labored  with  success  until  the  1st  of  April,  when  he  walked 
on  snow-shoes  through  the  woods  to  Mackinac  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  vessel  to  go  to  New  York  State  for  his 
family.  He  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  the  mission- 
aries stationed  at  Mackinac  and  was  invited  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Ferry  (Presbyterian)  to  remain  with  him  during  his  stay, 
and  says:  "Our  friendly  intercourse  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship was  never  marred  while  we  remained  on  that  frontier, 
and  we  felt  as  much  at  home  at  each  other's  stations  as  if 
we  belonged  to  the  same  denomination;  sat  with  them  in 
session  while  examining  candidates  for  church  membership, 
among  whom  were  Robert  Stewart,  Mr.  Dousman,  Dr.  Sat- 
terly  and  others;  delivered  the  preparatory  lecture  previous 
to  communion." 

Mr.  Bingham  returned  from  Caledonia  with  his  family 
July  11,  1829.  They  were  three  weeks  sailing  up  the  St. 
Mary's  River.  He  brought  carpenters  from  Detroit,  built 
the  mission  house  on  a  good  site  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison,  and 
moved  into  it  November  16,  thus  having  better  accommo- 
dations for  his  boarding  and  day  schools,  the  former  under 
charge  of  his  devoted  wife,  and  the  latter  composed  of 
Americans,  mixed  bloods,  French  and  Indians,  from  the 
most  respectable  children  of  the  fort  to  the  dirtiest  little 
redskin.  In  order  that  the  boarding  scholars  might  more 
readily  acquire  English,  they  were  not  permitted  to  speak 
their  native  tongue  but  one  day  during  the  week.  His 
first  acquaintance  among  the  Indians  was  with  a  minor 
chief  by  the  name  pf  Shegud,  a  truly  noble  man,  who  after- 
ward became  his  Deacon,  a  church  having  been  organized 
composed  of  both  whites  and  Indians,  as  quite  a  religious 
interest  had  been  awakened  in  the  place,  and  some  conver- 
sions among  them.  The  first  person  baptized  was  a  woman 
sixty  years  old,  noted  for  her  intemperance,  and  heathenism, 
ever  afterward  known  as  the  ' '  old  native  sister." 

Int-emperance  was  the  great  evil  he  had  to  contend  with 
— "  Ishkodawauboo, "  or  '*  fire-water,"  could  very  seldom  be 
resisted  by  either  man  or  woman.  He  more  than  ever  real 
ized  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  was  stimulated  to 
greater  efforts  in  their  behalf.  He  formed  a  temperance 
society,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  principal  men  of 


the  village  and  fort.  Those  who  could  not  write  signed 
the  pledge  by  their  mark.  At  one  period,  so  great  were 
the  results,  the  liquor  was  emptied  into  the  streets,  and 
none  sold  for  a  long  time.  When  Mr.  Bingham  urged  Ka- 
banodin,  chief  of  the  Tequaminon  band,  to  sign  the  pledge, 
he  replied:  "If  my  mouth  was  sewed  up  and  my  legs  tied, 
I  might  keep  from  drinking;"  but  afterward  became >a 
very  temperate  man.  He  visited  the  Indians  at  their  dif- 
ferent encampments,  at  Sugar  Island,  Garden  River,  Musko- 
tasauging,  Tequaminon,  White  Fish  Point,  even  extend- 
ing his  tours  as  far  as  Gooley's  Bay,  Grand  Island  and 
Marquette.  In  summer,  he  traveled  in  his  boat  or  canoe, 
and  in  winter  on  snow-shoes,  with  his  dog-train,  carrying 
provisions  and  bedding,  visiting  each  .different  band  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  When  going  to  La  Point  and  the  far- 
ther extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  he  took  a  sail  vessel,  the 
Algonquin  or  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  hardships  endured 
during  some  of  his  journeys  were  great;  many  times,  in 
midwinter,  being  obliged  to  take  off  his  moccasins  and 
wade  barefooted  through  streams  not  entirely  frozen  over, 
himself  and  interpreter  carrying  the  dog-train.  He  always 
carried  medicine  and  the  temperance  pledge  with  him  on 
his  visits,  and  Mrs.  Bingham  was  considered  quite  a  doctor 
among  them.  The  Captain  of  the  fort  took  great  interest 
in  Mr.  Bingham's  work,  and  proposed  holding  divine  serv- 
ice in  the  barracks.  Meetings  were  held  at  5  o'clock  Sab- 
bath afternoons;  many  soldiers  were  converted,  and  united 
with  the  mission  church.  When  this  command  was  ordered 
to  Chicago,  these  members  were  dismissed  and  organized 
into  a  ''branch,"  v/hich  was  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist 
interest  in  that  city.  Mr.  Bingham  assisted  Dr.  James, 
Surgeon  of  the  army,  in  compiling  and  preparing  for  print 
a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Ojibwa 
language.  Was  appointed  Chaplain  of  Fort  Brady  Sep- 
tember, 1838.  In  January,  1842,  he  started  for  Grand 
Island,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  with  his 
pilot  and  interpreter  (the  latter,  Henry  Shegud,  a  mission 
boy),  and  we  quote  a  few  passages  from  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion in  his  journal:  "  Spent  two  days  with  the  Indians  at 
Tequaminon,  holding  services  as  usual.  Snow  had  fallen 
during  our  stay,  making  heavy  traveling  for  the  dogs,  who 
could  go  but  a  short  distance  without  stopping.  Did  not 
reach  White  Fish  Point  the  first  day;  feared  our  provisions 
would  give  out,  and  felt  almost  inclined  to  return;  but 
next  morning,  after  making  a  portage  across  the  Point, 
which  lessened  the  distance,  we  found  the  traveling  better, 
took  courage  and  pressed  ahead.  Third  day,  came  to  a 
beautiful  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Marie  River, 
ninety  miles  from  the  Sault;  being  rainy,  the  ice  was  cov- 
ered with  water,  through  which  we  had  to  wade  the  whole 
distance  across.  Next  morning,  passed  the  "Grand  Sab," 
or  great  sand  banks,  stretching  along  the  shore  some  eight 
or  nine  miles,  nearly  perpendicular,  and  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  curious  stacks  of  ice 
that  had  been  formed  by  the  restless  motion  of  the  great 
Superior  on  one  side  and  the  huge  banks  on  the  other  side, 
presented  as  grand  and  sublime  a  view  as  imagination 
could  paint.  The  heavy  surf  from  the  broad  lake  rolled  in 
with  awful  majesty  and  dashed  with  tremendous  force 
against  the  massive  rocks. 

' '  After  passing  the  Pictured  Rocks,  we  ascended  the 
ledge  and  camped  in  a  small  ravine.  We  were  within 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  the  island,  but  could  pass  no 
further  on  the  ice  or  beach,  the  lake  not  being  frozen  at 
this  point,  so  must  take  to  the  woods.  The  traveling  was 
so  rough  and  uneven  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  dog- 
train,  oil-cloth,  buffalo  robe  and  oil-cloth  overcoat,  let  the 
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consequences  be  what  they  might;  strapped  our  provisions 
on  our  backs  and  continued  our  march  till  we  came  upon  a 
hunter's  camp,  so  recently  deserted  that  the  embers  were 
still  alive,  and  found  by  our  compass  that  we  were  lost.  I 
felt  much  uneasiness  and  concern;  took  my  Bible  and  read 
the  41st,  42d  and  43d  Psalms,  which  were  the  first  that 
presented  themselves.  The  Word  both  reproved  and  com- 
forted me.  Spent  the  Sabbath  here  and  held  divine  serv- 
ice, preaching  to  an  audience  of  one,  his  pilot,  lyabas, 
through  my  interpreter.  Monday,  retraced  our  steps,  de- 
scended a  ledge  of  rocks  into  a  deep  ravine,  and  made  two 
or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  climb  the  opposite  bank. 
If  we  could  not  find  a  pass  up  this  precipice,  we  must  re- 
turn without  visiting  the  island,  which  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate, as  ^e  were  now  limited  to  one  meal  a  day.  My 
interpreter  cast  off  his  pack  and  snow-shoes,  commenced 
climbing,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  sang  out,   '  Here  is  a  place 

1  think  we  can  pass.'  This  was  a  small  protuberance  some- 
what resembling  a  man's  nose,  with  perpendicular  rocks  on 
both  sides  of  great  height.  Here  we  descended  the  ledge 
by  letting  ourselves  down  from  bush  to  bush,  and  found 
ourselves  on  Lake  Superior  again,  within  three  miles  of 
the  lodges.  It  was  excessively  cold,  with  a  severe  head- 
wind, so  that,  with  my  ear-caps  and  handkerchief  both  tied 
over  my  ears,  I  froze  one  of  them  going  that  distance.     At 

2  o'clock,  found  ourselves  comfortably  seated  in  Wazawwa- 
don's  lodge,  who  was  expecting  us  Saturday.  Mr.  Will- 
iams, an  American  living  on  the  island,  received  us  with 
great  kindness,  and  fed  up  our  dogs,  which  were  nearly 
starved  while  going  through  the  woods.  He  also  famished 
us  with  provisions  and  everything  necessary  for  our  return 
journey.  While  there,  held  meetings  at  the  lodges,  and  at 
Mr.  Williams' house.  Arrived  at  home  much  fatigued;  was 
absent  twenty-seven  days;  preached  fourteen  discourses, 
camped  sixteen  nights  in  the  woods,  and  was  detained  one 
day  by  severe  weather." 

The  life  of  Mr.  Bingham  at  the  Sault  had  in  it  much  of 
int-erest.  His  home  was  often  resorted  to  by  eminent  men 
from  various  countries,  who  frequently  found  their  way  to 
that  region,  as  the  Sault  in  summer  was  quite  a  watering 
place  for  travelers,  pleasure  parties  going  there  from  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Gen.  Cass,  while  acting  for 
the  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians,  was  fre- 
quently there;  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  at  his 
table  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  from  an  English 
lord  to  a  drunken  Indian,  all  equally  welcome  to  his  hos- 
pitality, in  the  name  of  the  Master.  Among  the  distin- 
guished visitors  w^ho  called  to  see  him  and  learn  of  his 
work  were  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  officers  of  the  British 
army,  Lord  Morpeth  of  England,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Gen. 
Scott  and  staff,  Tom  Corwin,  several  Governors  of  this 
State,  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  and  Bishop  Upf old,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  occupied  Mr.  Bingham's  pulpit  when  there. 
He  received  a  visit  from  Lord  Morpeth  one  day,  who  took 
dinner  with  them,  visited  the  school,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  progress  of  the  scholars.  During  all  these  years,  he 
h^d  more  or  less  opposition  from  various  quarters  in  efforts 
made  to  uproot  the  mission,  but  they  all  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, and  he  still  kept  on  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  work  he 
loved  so  well.  The  winters  were  long  and  cold,  thermome- 
ter often  down  to  thirty  and  sometimes  forty  degrees  below 
zero.  Mails  came  in  but  Once  a  month,  being  brought  from 
Saginaw  on  snow-shoes  and  dog-trains.  Mrs.  Bingham 
used  to  say  it  was  like  taking  a  journey  to  the  North  pole 
when  navigation  closed. 

His  missionary  life  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  danger. 
Positive  men  make  enemies,  although  it  may  be  said  that 


no  man  had  fewer  than  he.  The  brothers  Schoolcraft,  Mr. 
Bingham  and  some  other  leading  men,  at  one  time  found  it 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  high  handed  career  of  a  no- 
torious and  desperate  character  named  John  Tanner,  a 
white  man,  stolen  by  the  Indians  when  a  child  and  brought 
up  among  them  in  the  Red  River  country.  He  had  moved 
to  the  Sault  and  was  for  several  years  Mr.  Bingham's  inter- 
preter. He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions  and  violent  tem- 
per; had  married  a  white  woman,  but,  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  to  her,  Mr.  Bingham,  with  officers  from  the  fort  and 
citizens  of  the  place,  assisted  her  in  leaving  him  and  re- 
turning to  her  home  at  Dearborn,  near  Detroit.  For  this 
act  Tanner  vowed  vengeance  to  the  death,  and  threatened 
Mr.  Bingham's  life  repeatedly.  He  once  entered  Mr. 
Bingham's  study,  came  up  stealthily  behind  him,  and, 
reaching  over  his  shoulder,  wrung  his  nose  spitefully,  with 
the  intention  of  breaking  it.  He  then  rushed  through  the 
parlor,  where  sat  a  sister  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  against 
whom  he  had  a  grudge,  and  fiercely  shook  his  fist  at  ler, 
saying,  "Look  out  for  the  flowers  in  your  garden!"  refer- 
ring to  her  children.  Mr.  Bingham  was  so  incensed  that 
he  immediately  followed  Tanner,  had  him  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned until  he  promised  to  keep  the  peace.  Tanner 
killed  several  valuable  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Bino-ham 
and  other  citizens.  Saturday  night,  July  4,  1846,  Tanner 
set  fire  to  his  own  house,  scattering  powder  around  it  to  in- 
sure its  destruction,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  himself  was  burned  with  it.  Early  the 
next  morning  he  was  seen  in  a  thicket  not  far  from  Mr. 
Bingham's  house,  seated  on  a  log,  gun  in  hand,  with  a 
bundle  at  his  side.  A  few  hours  later,  Mr.  James  L. 
Schoolcraft,  while  returning  from  a  wood  camp,  was  shot 
and  instantly  killed.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of 
Tanner's  having  committed  the  deed,  as  he  had  often  been 
heard  to  say  that,  "  as  Henry  R.  was  beyond  his  reach, 
James,  the  next  of  kin,  must  die  in  his  stead."  The  ex- 
citement was  so  intense  that  soldiers  and  citizens  alike 
joined  in  scouring  the  woods,  fearing  he  might  still  be 
lurking  about,  and  that  Mr.  Bingham  would  be  his  next 
victim.  Many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  leave  the  place, 
but  he  replied,  "  I  never  yet  have  deserted  my  post  in  time 
of  danger,  and  will  not  now. "  The  officers  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  keep  a  guard  around  the  house  every  night  for  sev- 
eral months.  Tanner  was  never  seen  afterward,  and  noth 
ing  is  positively  known  of  his  fate,  though  it  was  rumored 
by  some  old  Red  River  Indians  "  that  on  such  a  moon  (c  jr- 
responding  with  the  month  of  January  after  his  disappear- 
ance), he  came  among  them,  and,  after  a  few  moons, 
passed  away" — (died). 

Mr.  Bingham  had  associated  with  him  at  different  times 
assistant  missionaries,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  ap- 
pointed to  the  foreign  field,  and  others  to  the  Mississippi, 
among  the  Cherokees.  His  son,  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson 
Bingham,  who  graduated  at  Madison  University  in  1848, 
was  associated  with  him  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  James  D.  Cameron,  a  half- Indian  from  Toronto, 
an  Episcopal  missionary  on  the  Canada  side,  having 
changed  his  views,  joined  the  mission,  and  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Tequaminon  band,  where  he  was  still  labor- 
ing when  Mr.  Bingham  left  the  Sault.  He  was  a  fine  Greek 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  besides  speaking  three  or  four  differ- 
ent languages  fluently.  He  translated  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Indian. 

It  was  a  happy  time  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Bingham 
when  any  of  them  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  visit  "  be- 
low," as  it  was  called,  and  visit  the  friends  that  were  left 
behind.     On  one  of    these  occasions,  Mrs.  Bingham  was 
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Wrecked  on  the  steamer  Albany,  n^ar  Thunder  Bay,  on 
Late  Huron,  late  in  Kovember,  and  narrowly  escaped  death, 
the  passengers  being  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  sailors 
from  ihe  small  boats  to  an  island  near  by.  No  lives  were 
lost,  and  everything  saved.  And  on  another,  one  of  the 
family  escaped  as  by  a  miracle  from  being  a  passenger  on 
the  ill-fated  steamer  Atlantic,  that  went  down  on  Lake  Erie 
with  nearly  all  oh  board. 

When  the  ship  canal  at  the  Sault  was  opened,  Mr. 
Bingham  and  family  were  among  the  number  of  those  who 
were  invited  on  board  the  steamer  Illinois  when  she  passed 
through  the  locks  for  the  first  time,  June  18,  1855.  The 
Indians  were  now  comfortably  settled  in  their  dijBferent  vil- 
lages, having  houses  built,  cultivating  gardens,  and,  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  made  suitable  provision  for  their  fam- 
ilies. The  beneficiaries  (or  boarding  scholars)  had  all  at- 
tained their  majority,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  now  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  his  missionary  la- 
bors to  a  close.  On  consulting  with  the  board,  he  received 
an  answer  approving  the  plan,  immediately  closed  his 
school  and  made  preparations  for  his  departure.  On  the 
22d  of  October,  1855,  took  passage  on  the  steamer  Illinois, 
with  his  family  and  one  Indian  girl;  arrived  at  Grand  Eap- 
ids  in  November,  and  made  it  his  home  for  several  years, 
'with  his  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Buchanan.  He  con- 
tinued his  ministerial  labors  in  the  city  and  among  the 
smaller  churches  in  the  adjoining  towns,  doing  good  as  op- 
portunity offered,  and  in  all  his  life  proved  himself  a  he- 
roic, unselfish  Christian  man,  devoted  to  his  duty  and  the 
good  of  others,  as  it  was  made  known  to  him. 

Rev.  Abel  Bingham  died  November  26,  1865,  in  his 
eightieth  year.     His  wife  died  October  13,  1868. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  was  established  at  the 
Sault  in  1829,  as  stated  in  the  general  history. 

In  September,  1873,  the  Detroit  Annual  Conference,  in 
session  at  Ypsilanti,  Bishop  Isaac  Wylie  presiding,  Isaac 
Johnston  was  appointed  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  On  January 
18,  1874,  a  class  was  organized,  as  follows:  Wallace  W. 
Williams,  Leader;  Alexander  P  Heichhold,  James  Gra- 
ham, Lettis  B.  Graham,  David  Biggar,  Frederick  Harman, 
John  E.  Cox,  Laura  B.  Cook,  Sarah  Stonehouse  and  Fanny 
Ka  Ka  Kouse  (Indian),  Stewards  :  A.  P.  Heichhold, 
David  Biggar,  John  Littleholes  and  James  Glraham. 

The  first  church  was  dedicated  November  8,  1874. 
Trustees,  W.  W.  Williams,  A.  P.  Heichhold,  James 
Graham,  Thomas  Anthony,  Thomas  Stonehouse,  Thomas 
Vivian  and  John  Thurlow.  Mr.  Johnston  was  succeeded, 
in  September,  1876,  by  C.  L.  Church,  who,  in  1877,  gave 
place  to  S.  J.  Brown,  who,  two  years  thereafter,  viz.,  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  was  succeeded  by  the  writer,  D.  B.  Millar, 
now  finishing  his  third  and  last  year. 

Our  conference — Detroit — meets  in  Detroit  September 
13,  1883;  watching  the  appointments  of  which,  the  name 
of  latest  appointee  will  be  learned. 

In  1880,  the  church  becoming  too  small,  a  larger  and 
more  desirably  sitiiated  lot  was  secured,  125x150  feet.  The 
old  lot  and  parsonage  were  sold,  and,  in  November,  1880, 
the  church  building  was  moved  on  the  new  site,  repaired 
Jmd*  enlarged,  nearly  doabling  its  seating  capacity,  at  a 
total  outlay  of  $1,050,  making  a  property,  lot  included, 
worth  not  less  than  $2,000.  The  remodeled  building  was 
re-opened  February  27,  1881,  and  is  free  of  debt.  This 
fall  a  membership  of  fifty-two  was  reported,  a  Sunday 
school  of  120,  average  attendance  eighty,  and  $73  raised 
for  benevolent  objects. 

In  1878,  the  South  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Circuit  was  organ- 
ized, with  Matthew  Donaldson,  a  local  preacher,  as  supply. 


who,  serving  three  years,  in  1881  was  succeeded  by  T.  B. 
McGee.  Mr.  McGee,  with  ^e  assistance  of  Mr.  Donald- 
son, preaches  at  nine  appointments.  In  1879,  a  log 
church  was  built  at  Donaldson's,  or  Sand  Hill.  In  1880, 
a  plain  frame  building  for  church  purposes  was  erected  on 
the  Shunk  line,  Mt.  Zion,  and  in  1881-82,  a  neat,  com- 
fortable church  was  finished  at  Pickford's.  All  the 
churches  are  free  of  debt.  A  parsonage  was  finished  in 
September,  1882,  at  Donaldson. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Aay  be 
said  to  be  organized  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  Post  Chap- 
lain, the  same  who  subsequently  organized  the  first  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Chicago.  The  first  permanent  organi- 
zation, however,  was  effected  February  28,  1854,  by 
Rev.  William  McCullough,  with  P.  S.  Church,  L.  L. 
Nicolls,  C.  T.  Harvey,  Joseph  Mason,  Mrs.  A.  Jones, 
Mrs.  M.  Spalding,  Mrs.  O.  W.  McKnight,  Mrs.  Eliza 
D.  Church,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Nicolls,  Mrs.  Jane  Mason  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Hopkins.  The  Elders  were  P.  S.  Church  and  L.  L. 
Nicolls. 

The  pastors  since  that  time  were  Mr.  McCullough,  who 
died  in  Canada  in  1856.  For  a  period  of  eight  years,  there 
w^s  only  occasional  supply.  In  December,  1864,  Rev.  T. 
R.  Easterday  visited  the  Sault  with  his  family,  and,  once 
there,  took  charge  of  the  church,  entering  on  duty  as  reg- 
ular pastor  in  May,  1865.  Immediately  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  society,  in  1854,  a  small  church  was  erected, 
which  building  has  recently  been  restored.  Mr.  Easterday 
was  pastor  of  the  church  from  1865  until  August  15,  1882. 
On  that  day,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  in  favor  of  Rev. 
Alex  Danskin.  The  membership  numbers  at  present  ninety- 
three,  a  few  of  whom  are  non-resident.  Mr.  Easterday 
may  be  considered  the  only  clerical  representative  of  Prot- 
estantism here  from  1864  to  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Methodists. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
was  established  by  Rev.  Edward  Seymour  and  Bish<>p  Har- 
ris in  1879. 

The  church  building  on  Spruce  street  was  erected  in 
1881,  and  the  first  service  held  therein  in  November  The 
first  service  of  the  church  was  held  in  the  fort  schoolhouse, 
and  services  were  held  subsequently  in  the  old  village 
school  building  until  November,  1881.  The  church  is  a 
frame  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  The  Rev. 
Peter  T.  Rowe  is  the  present  pastor. 

SECRET    SOCIETIES. 

Masonic. — The  first  Masonic  society  was  organized  here 
June  30,  1881,  under  the  name  of  Lyon  Lodge.  This  lodge 
ceased  to  exist  in  1882.  On  March  7  of  the  latter  year, 
Bethel  Lodge,  No.  358,  was  organized  under  authority  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan  The  charter  members  are 
John  Bayliss,  Guy  H  Carleton,  William^Chandler,  P.  M. 
Church,  John  A.  Collwell,  J.  A.  Donaldson,  Rev.  O.  D. 
Easterday,  J.  K  Goff,  Thomas  Gowan,  A.  F.  Hursley,  An- 
drew Jackson,  F.  D.  Lambert,  S.  E.  A.  Landauer,  Seig 
L^yj,  John  McNaughton,  R.  L.  Mitchell,  C.  L.  Newell, 
Alfred  Noble,  John  B.  Parke,  Frank  Perry,  A.  Prenzlaner, 
George  Reynolds,  John  H.  Ruehle,  John  Spalding,  J.  H. 
Steere,  William  Sweet,  E.  J.  Wiley,  A.  H.  Willian^  and 
M.  W.  Wood,  with  the  latter  as  Worshipful  Master,  and  R. 
L.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

Royal  Templars  of  Temperance. — Bahucling  Council, 
No.  28,  was  organized  July  12,  1882,  with  D.  L.  Seaman, 
S.  C. ;  Malcom  Blue,  V.  C. ;  James  Rutherford,  P.  C. ;  W. 
K  Smith,  R.  S.;  William  Hunter,  F.  S.;  J.  K.  McDonald, 
Herald;    Elizabeth   Bradley,    D.    H.  ;    Priscela  A.    Hart, 
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Treasurer:    Alex  Danskin,  Chaplain;    Mrs.  Merrill,  I  G.; 
John  Groddard,  Sentinel. 

HOTELS. 

The  Van  Anden  House  was  the  first  hotel  established  at 
the  Sault.  In  1832,  additions  were  made  to  the  west  wing, 
and,  after  its  purchase  by  H.  P.  Smith  in  1852,  other  addi- 
tions were  made  and  extensive  improvements  effected  in 
the  old  portion  of  the  building. 

The  Algoma  was  another  of  the  hotels  of  the  past  age. 

The  Chippewa  House,  the  Exchange  and  other  hotels 
offer  good  accommodations  to  tourists  and  business  men. 

A  few  years  hence,  the  physical  beauty  of  this  landscape, 
under  the  hand  of  developing  labor,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  agricultural  scenes  to  be  met  in  the  old  toil- 
cultured  States.  Farms  will  smile  upon  every  hand — beau- 
tiful farm  homes,  embowered  in  trees,  will  greet  the  coming 
crowds  of  passengers  on  fast  trains,  even  as  the  landscape 
of  the  present  charms  those  on  steamer's  deck  with  visions 
of  rural  loveliness.  The  easy  cultured  land  and  excellent 
soil,  the  low  prices  are  here,  and  the  stalwart  farmers  are 
coming.  The  fur  trade  has  had  its  day.  The  traffic  in  the 
products  of  the  forests  will  cease,  and  that  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts, wheat  and  unequaled  root  crops  will  succeed  them.  ' 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

AUGUSTUS  E.  BACON,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Ohio  May  7,  1841. 
Attended  Ann  Arbor  State  University  during  1867  and  1868,  and 
graduated  in  1869.  Attended  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  and 
then  began  practice  in  Michigan  in  1870,  where  he  continued  until 
January  of  1882,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  his  profession.  Is  Health  Officer  of  the  town; 
was  Township  Clerk  of  town  of  Shelby  three  years;  was  Chairman 
of  Senatorial  Committee  from  the  Twenty-first"'State  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict. He  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  A.  Moe,  of  town  of  Shel- 
by, March  17,  1868.     They  have  one  child— William  R. 

ADOLPH  BROWN  was  born  in  Germany  in  1845,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1868;  lived  in  Milwaukee  two  years  in  cabinet- 
maker's business,  and  came  to  Sault  Ste  Marie  in  1872,  and  began 
carpenter  and  cabinet-maker's  business.  He  worked  at  this  for  one 
year,  and  then  started  his  present  business.  He  has  built  l)usiness 
and  dwelling  house  for  himself  and  four  houses  for  renting;  handles 
real  estate.  He  started  in  the  world  without  money.  He  was 
married,  in  1870,  in  Germany. 

NATHAN  BRADLEY,  baker  and  grocer,  was  born  in  Ontario 
June  25,  1828.  He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  labored 
on  a  farm  until  1868,  at  which  ime  he  began  buying  grain  on  mar- 
ket. He  was  seven  years  in  this  business  at  Collingwood,  and  then 
started  in  a  grocery  in  Collingwood.  He  came  to  St.  Mary's  in 
Canada  in  1876,  and  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  in  1881.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Ruth  Bradly,  of  Ontario,  in  1839.  They  have 
two  children — John  R.  and  Levy. 

THOMAS  CARTER,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Canada.  He  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  age  of 
sixteen;  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  studying,  and  attended 
Victoria  College  in  Canada  four  terms,  and  in  the  meantime  was 
practicing  and  reading.  He  located  in  the  village  of  Corning, 
Canada,  for  nine  years,  and  then  went  to  Warkdale,  Canada,  three 
years,  and  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1881. 

PHILETUS  MUNSON  CHURCH,  hardware,  was  born  on 
Sugar  Island  May  2,  1847.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  began  the 
lumber  and  general  store  business  with  his  father,  and  continued  ten 
years;  then  on  survey  one  year;  then  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs 
one  and  a  half  years,  and  then  bought  out  M.  W.  Scranton  and  went 
into  the  hardware  business  here  in  1881.  He  has  interests  in  mining 
locations,  and  also  in  pine  and  cedar  lands. 

NICHOLAS  V.  GABRIEL,  furniture  and  undertaker,  was  born 
in  France  April  24,  1853,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1872.  Was  located  in  Detroit  thirteen  months,  and  then  came  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1873.  He  worked  at  carpenter's  work  two  years, 
and  then  started  a  wagon  shop.  He  started  in  the  business  of  fur- 
niture and  undertaker  in  1881.  Is  a  member  of  I.  C.  Band  and  Fire 
Company.    He  was  married  in  1874. 

WILLIAM  HIRAM  GARDNER,  son  of  Hiram  and  Sarah 
(Patchen)  Gardner,  the  former  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  latter  of 
Connecticut,  was  born  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1880. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  county  until  1848,  when 
he  began  life  on  the  homestead  farm.  In  1856,  he  settled  in  Lee 
County,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  accepting  a  position  as  man- 


ager of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Western  Rural  in  1866.  He  was 
in  the  employ  of  H.  N.  F.  Lewis,  of  that  journal,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  giving  his  full  attention  to  the  paper.  Shortly  after 
settling  in  Lee  County,  he  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  the 
Amboy  Schools.  In  1859,  he  was  elected  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  re-elected  in  1861,  and  served  until  1864.  In  1865-66, 
he  visited  Green  Bay,  and  thence  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  on  the  Western  Rural.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Ledger  for  some  time  in  a  literary  capacity.  In 
May,  1882,  Mr.  Gardner  visited  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and,  seeing  the 
advantages  which  the  place  offered,  determined  to  make  it  his 
home.  In  June,  1882,  he  inaugurated  the  Chippewa  Democrat,  a 
paper  carefully  edited,  newsy  and  devoted  to  local  interests.  Mr. 
Gardner  was  married,  in  December,  1856,  to  Miss  Margaret  Holmes, 
daughter  of  Amasa  Holmes,  of  Homer,  N.  Y.  They  are  the  parents 
of  one  child— Fanny,  born  December  17,  1860. 

A.  GIGUERE,*  grocer,  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1827.  He  came 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1849,  and  worked  as  a  clerk  seven  years,  and 
then  began  business  for  himself  in  1856  in  his  present  busin-ess.  He 
was  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for  four  years;  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Poorhouse  twenty  years;  was  School  Trustee  six  years;  was 
Town  Trustee  five  years. 

WILLIAM  C.  GIVEN,  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  was 
born  m  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  3,  1852.  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  went  to  San  Francisco.  He 
traveled  considerably  in  tlie  Western  States,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  post  office  at  Denver,  Col.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  re- 
turned to  Cleveland,  remaining  one  year.  By  inducement  coming 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  clerked  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself  in  1878.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  A.  Dennis,  of  Michigan,  in  February,  1879. 

MRS.  THOMAS  GO  WAN,  milliner  and  dress-maker,  was  born 
in  Ireland  February  27,  1844.  She  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, and  came  to  Canada  in  1858,  remaining  there  until  June,  1877, 
at  which  time  she  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  opened  business  as 
dress-maker  in  1878.  She  added  millinery  to  the  business  in  1882. 
Was  married  to  Thomas  Gowan  in  1866.  'They  have  six  children- 
Annie  L.,  William  E.,  John  A.,  Rachel  E.,  Maggie  E.  and  Thomas 

ANNA  MARIA  JOHNSTON  was  born  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Oc- 
tober 25,  1845;  received  a  common-school  education;  left  school  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  has  spent  much  of  the  time  since  at 
home.  Has  taught  in  private  and  public  schools.  She  spent  twelve 
years  at  Sailor's  Encampment,  and  then  returned  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Has  kept  house  for  her  brothers  for  the  last  seven  years,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  that  she  spent  in  clerking. 

GEORGE  KEMP,  shipping  and  forwarding,  was  born  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  August 2,  1847.  He  spent  the  first  three  years  of 
his  business  life  clerking,  and  then  went  into  the  canal  office,  re- 
maining there  two  years;  was  then  book-keeper  for  the  Government 
contractors  improving  the  canal,  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  started  in  his  present  business.  He  handles  lime,  coal,  salt 
and  all  materials,  except  lumber.  He  was  Supervisor  for  three  years; 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  three  years^;  was 
Town  Clerk  two  years;  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  two 
years,  and  was  Deputv  United  States  Marshal  two  years. 

F.  D.  LAMBERT,  butcher,  was  born  in  New  York  State 
October  22,  1831;  was  engaged  on  canal  and  railroad  to  1874,  at 
which  time  he  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  Superintendent  of  Canal 
three  years,  and  began  the  butcher  business  in  the  spring  of  1882. 
Is  a  member  of  the  School  Board;  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  Was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Avantuyl,  of  New  York 
in  1867. 

EDWARD  I.  M.  LACY,  druggist  and  stationery,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1848.  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1864.  He  taught 
school  in  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  four  or  five  years;  he  was  next 
employed  at  book-keeping  and  teaching;  then,  from  1869  to  1879, 
was  engaged  as  Hospital  Steward  in  Montana  during  the  Indian 
war;  was  discharged  in  June,  1879,  and  has  been  in  business  since. 
Is  Village  Treasurer  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  was  elected  in  1881,  and  re- 
elected in  1882.  Is  also  Town  Trustee.  Was  married  to  Miss  Kate 
Stapleton,  of  Mount  Clemens,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1877.  They 
have  two  sons— Edward  G.  K.  and  William  H.  D. 

ORIN  B.  LYON,  M.  D.,  deceased,  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1832.  At  the  age  of  21  years,  he  began  general  merchandise  and  drug 
business,  in  which  he  continued  five  or  six  years.  After  this  time,  he 
confined  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  to  the  drug  busi- 
ness up  to  his  death  in  1879.  During  life,  he  was  Post  Surgeon  and 
Suttler  at  the  Post  for  many  years.  Was  Clerk  of  the  Court  and 
Recorder  of  Deeds,  and  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years. 
Was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Handy,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  March  24,  1857. 
They  have  four  children— Minnesota,  Virginia,  Idaho  Rhoda  and 
Florida  Jackson. 

ALEXANDER  B.  McDONALD,  hotel,  was  born  in  Ontario  in 
1838.  In  1861,  went  to  East  Hamilton  and  worked  at  lumbering  for 
fourteen  years;  then  went  to  run  a  mill  and  keep  a  boarding  house 
in  Ontario.     Was  burned  out,  and  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  Oc- 
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tober,  1879,  and  started  his  present  business.  He  owns  some  farm- 
ing lands  in  Michigan.  Was  married  to  Miss  Flora  McDouffal  in 
1871.    They  have  one  child— Catharine  J. 

DONALD  M.  MACKENZIE,  Farmers'  Hotel,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1846.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  went  to  sea 
for  two  years,  and  then  went  and  served  five  years  as  apprentice  to 
learn  the  ship-carpenter's  business,  and  then  went  to  sea  as  ship- 
carpenter  for  five  or  six  years.  He  then  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  located  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  as  carpenter  for  one  year;  went  to 
New  York  and  worked  on  a  steamboat  between  New  York  and 
Havana  eighteen  months.  He  then  went  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
was  in  the  butcher  and  grocer  business  for  three  years.  He  has 
visited  China  and  Japan,  the  West  and  East  Indies;  has  been  up  the 
Black  Sea  as  far  as  Odessa;  has  visited  Manitoba,  and  made  several 
tours  of  the  States  and  Territories.  Was  Tax  Collector  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  for  three  years.  He  came  to  this  place  in  1878,  and  estab- 
lished the  Farmers'  Hotel.  Was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Pittman, 
of  St.  Johns,  New  Foundland,  in  1877. 

CHAUNCEY  MONTGOMERY,  hotel  and  restaurant,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1827.  In  1853,  he  began  the  tool  man- 
ufacturing business  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years 
and  then  went  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  the  jewelry  business,  staying 
there  four  years.  He  then  went  to  St.  Louis  in  steamboat  business 
and  general  merchandise  two  years,  and  then  to  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ains in  general  speculation  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  also  to 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  In  the  mean  time  visited  Colorado,  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1872  went  to  Indianapolis,  and  remained  until  1875. 
He  then  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  started  his  present  business; 
has  been  largely  interested  in  mining  lands;  has  also  been  inter- 
ested in  prospecting  and  exploring,  and  now  owns  a  large  farm  in 
Chippewa  County;  is  a  member  of  the  Village  Board;  has  been  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  member  of  Township  Board,  Village  Treasurer, 
President  of  village  two  terms,  and  Chairman  of  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

HENRY  L.  NEWTON,  meat  market,  w-as  born  in  England 
May  21,  1849;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1851;  received  a  classical 
education;  attended  Goldsmith,  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial 
College  in  Detroit,  and  took  a  full  commercial  course,  ^t  the  end  of 
which  time  he  wen!  to  Mount  Clemens,  where  he  was  in  the  butcher 
business  with  his  brother  four  years,  and  then  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
in  1876,  and  has  continued  in  butcher  business  to  present  time  in 
connection  with  lumbering  and  taking  out  cedar  ties  and  telegraph 
poles;  owns  1,600  acres  of  timber  land;  owns  large  city  property;  is 
a  Freemason;  was  Town  Trustee;  started  in  the  world  without  a  dol- 
lar, and  at  the  age  thirty-three  years  has  made  and  saved  a  comfort- 
able fortune;  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Chaple,  of  Utica, 
Mich.,  in  November,  1872.  They  have  four  children— Nellie  B., 
Blanche  C,  Florance,  Sarah  S. 

J.  P.  O'BRIEN,  liquor  dealer,  was  born  in  Ireland  March  24, 
1855;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1869;  located  in  New  York  two 
years,  and  then  went  to  Illinois  for  eighteen  months,  and  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1873.  He  started  his  present  business  in  1880;  has  a  large 
interest  in  mineral  lands;  has  real  estate  interest  in  town  and  county; 
was  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Chippewa  County;  was  married  to  Miss 
Nellie  O'Brien,  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  1873.  Their  children  are— Ettie 
M.,  John  J.  and  Annie  E. 

G.  C.  O'NEILL,  M.  D.,  came  to  this  State  from  Canada;  grad- 
uated in  Michigan  University  in  1876;  located  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in 
July,  1878,  and  in  1881  was  appointed  County  Physician  of  Chip- 
pewa County,  Mich. 

H.  M.  OREN,  editor  of  the  News,  was  born  in  Clinton-  County, 
Ohio,  February  3,  1859.  Graduated  from  Ann  Arbor  University  in 
June,  1881,  in  the  literary  department;  subsequently  attended  the 
law  school  of  the  University.  Came  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  April, 
1882,  to  take  charge  of  the  Chippewa  JVews,  which  position  he  now 
occupies. 

GEORGE  REYNOLDS,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Canal, 
was  born  in  Canada  January  21,  1848.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  began  sailing  and  dredging;  he  was  with  the  Government  in  engi- 
neering department  until  January,  1882,  at  which  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Superintendent  of  Locks;  is  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Freemasons;  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Eggfield,  of  In- 
gersoll,  Ont.,  in  1876.  They  have  two  children— Mabel  A.  and 
Alford  S. 

HENRY  W.  SEYMOUR,  lumberman  and  farmer,  was  born  in 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1834;  he  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Mass., 
in  1855.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  1855,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  Albany  court  in  May,  1856.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Hill,  Cogger  &  Porter,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  engaged 
with  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  reaper  manufacturers,  of  New  York, 
where  he  remained  until  1864,  at  which  time  he  went  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  reapers,  pumps,  etc.,  for  himself,  in  which  he  continued 
until  1871,  and  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  the  fall  of  1872,  and  en- 
gaged in  lumber  business  and  farming.  He  has  a  large  planing  and 
saw  mill  in  connection  with  the  business.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  counties  of  Cheboygan,  Chippewa,  Mackinac  and 
Schoolcraft,  making  the  legislative  district  of  Cheboygan.     He  was 


a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  three  years,  and 
a  member  of  local  School  Board  of  Brockport  State  Normal  School 
at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  by  State  appointment.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  H.  L.  Gillet,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1879.  They  have  one 
child— Helen. 

HENRY  P.  SMITH,  hotel,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  residence  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1825.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  began  the  hotel  business  in  Ohio,  at  Elyria,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  and  then  went  to  Cleveland,  and  then  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1851,  where  he  engaged  in  the  present  business.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Freemasons;  was  married  to  Miss  Koxie 
Nutt,  of  Cleveland,  in  1852.  They  have  two  children— Mary  and 
Kittie.  Mr.  Smith  started  a  poor  boy,  and  has  gathered  round  him 
a  handsome  share  of  this  world's  goods. 

CAPT.  JOHN  SPALDING,  Superintendent  St.  Mary's  Falls 
Ship  Canal,  for  the  Government,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in 
1820.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  sea  for  ten  years,  during 
this  time  serving  as  seaman,  mate  and  master.  He  came  to  the  lakes 
in  1846,  and  was  a  mate  on  steamers  for  eighteen  years,  then  left 
the  lakes  and  resided  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  several  years,  and 
then  went  to  Marquette  for  five  years,  and  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
m  1877  as  Superintendent  of  Canal  under  the  State  until  1881,  at 
which  time  he  took  charge  under  the  Government;  is  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Freemasons;  owns  a  large  amount  of  timber  and  min- 
eral lands  on  Lake  Superior;  also  owns  a  160  acre  farm. 

WILLIAM  P.  SPALDING,  formerly  merchant  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  was  born  in  Connecticut  October  31, 1822;  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
then  back  to  Connecticut,  where  he  was  educated.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  went  to  Hartford  in  the  mercantile  line  three  years; 
was  then  partner  with  G.  Fox  &  Co.  six  years,  and  came  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  June  14, 1846,  where  he  established  a  general  mercantile 
house;  continued  in  business  until  1862;  went  into  the  army  in  this 
year  as  Quartermaster  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Michigan  Volunteers; 
resigned  in  1864;  was  agent  for  Chippewa  Mine  at  Marquette  two 
years,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  he  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Mine  in 
Keweenaw  County,  and  stayed  until  1869;  then  went  to  North  Caro- 
lina till  1873,  and  then  came  to  Lake  Superior;  spent  several  years 
in  investigating,  and  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1881,  where  he  built 
and  settled;  is  a  member  of  Freemasons'  order;  was  married  to  Miss 
Miranda  B.  Sexton,  of  Connecticut,  in  1848.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren. 

JOSEPH  H.  STEERE,  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Michigan,  was  born  in  Addison,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  May 
19,  1852.  He  graduated  in  the  classical  course  in  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor  in  1876;  began  the  study  of  law  in  1876,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lenawee 
County.  He  then  came  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  was  elected  in 
1881 ;  his  term  of  office  expires  January  4,  1883. 

E.  S  B.  SUTTON,  Judge  of  Probate  Court,  Chippewa  County, 
Mich.,  was  born  in  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  March  20,  1854.  Re- 
ceived his  academical  education;  began  reading  law  in  1873,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Detroit  to  Circuit  and  United  States  Courts 
in  1875;  began  practice  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1877;  was  elected 
Probate  Judge  in  the  fall  of  1880  for  four  years.  Is  Chairman  of 
County  Board  of  School  Examiners;  is  Deputy  Township  Clerk  and ' 
Commissioner  of  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  Canada. 

JOSEPH  TREMPE,  druggist,  was  born  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
August  17, 1854.  He  received  a  good  education;  attended  St.  John's 
College  in  New  York  three  years,  ending  in  1873.  He  clerked  in  a 
general  store  ten  years;  in  the  meantime,  lost  two  years  on  account 
of  ill  health;  bought  out  a  drug  store  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1882  and 
started  business  for  himself.  Is  Poormaster  of  the  town  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  V.  Shearer,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1878.     They  have  one  son— Clarence  S. 

LOUIS  P.  TREMPE,  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  ship 
stores,  wood  and  coal,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  was  born  February  25, 
1829.  He  began  business  in  1852  in  a  general  store  in  connection 
with  tugging,  lighter  and  wrecking  of  all  description.  Has  been  in- 
terested in  mining  lands,  some  of  which  are  being  developed  and 
promise  rich  paying  ore.  Has  an  interest  in  silver  and  lead  mines 
and  other  mining  properties.  He  is  largely  interested  in  town 
property;  owns  four  tugs  and  one  passenger  boat  and  other  boat 
property;  owns  large  dock  propertv  and  large  warehouse.  Is  As- 
giessor  of  the  town  and  Trustee  of  Schools.  Mr.  Trempe  started 
without  any  pecuniary  assistance,  and  has  amassed  a  handsome 
fortune. 

SETTLEMENTS    OF    THE    COUNTY. 

Stevenshurg  is  ten  miles  southeast  of  the  Sault  and 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Mackinac,  in  the  interior  from  Hay- 
Lake.  Stalwart,  Pickford,  Newberry,  McMillan,  and  other 
settlements  have  all  sprung  into  existence  since  the  advent 
of  the  D.,  M.  &  M.  R.  R. 
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Newberry. — Early  in  1882,  the  site  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Newberry  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Now 
there  is  a  clearing  of  about  thirty  acres,  mostly  on  the  south 
side  of  the  railroad,  where  the  future  village  will  find  an 
abiding- place.  A  magnificent  stretch  of  hardwood  timber 
commences  here  and  extends  several  miles  southward  to- 
ward Lake  Michigan.  The  land  is  rolling  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the  village  and  the  great 
industry  now  in  course  of  being  planted  here — the  furnace, 
retorts  and  chemical  works  of  the  Vulcan  Furnace  Com- 
pany. Already  there  have  been  built  twenty  neat  and  com- 
fortable cottages,  and  others  are  being  planned.  A  store, 
24x85,  two  stories  high,  is  nearly  completed.  This  will 
be  occupied  by  Weller  &  Burt,  who  will  handle  the  general 
merchandise  at  this  place  in  the  interests  of  the  furnace 
company.  The  new  boarding  house,  on  the  other  side  of 
Handy  street  from  the  store,  is  intended  to  accommodate 
forty  or  fifty  men.  There  will  be  rooms  arranged  in  the 
second  story  of  the  store  building  to  be  used  for  lodging  the 
traveling  public,  who  will  be  refreshed  at  the  boarding 
house.  There  will  also  be  in  the  upper  story  of  the  store 
a  large  room,  24x30,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  workmen 
as  a  reading  room. 
■^  The  furnace  buildings  are  all  going  up  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad  track.  The  brick  casting  house  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  iron  roof,  which  will  be  put  on  by  the 
Detroit  Bridge  and  Iron  Works.  The  foundations  of  sand- 
stone for  the  buildings  which  will  inclose  the  furnace  stock; 
of  the  four  hot -blast  ovens;  of  the  boiler  and  engine  house, 
and  of  the  chimney;  also  of  the  retorts,  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  on  some  of  them  the  superstructures  are  begin- 
ning to  rise.  There  are  Ionq  boilers;  one  of  them  inde 
pendent,  a  tubular  boiler;  the  other  four  are  flue  boilers, 
and  are  placed  in  two  batteries  of  two  each — and  all  of  them 
will  be  fed  with  gas  from  the  same  flue.  It  is  fast  assum- 
ing the  well  defined  proportions  of  the  completed;  and 
when  in  full  blast  the  main  features  will  be  the  same  here 
as  at  Martel  Furnace.  Some  of  the  details  will  be  differ- 
ent, due  mainly  o  the  fancies  or  convictions  of  the  furnace 
company's  manager. 

The  Fickford  Settlement  is  located  in  the  southeast  por- 
tion of  Chippewa  County,  in  what  are  known  as  the  ' '  burnt 
lands."  Mr.  Picktbrd  says  he  moved  there  three  years  ago 
last  winter.  The  nearest  inhabitant  to  him  then  was 
twenty-two  miles  away.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, the  census  showed  a  population  of  492  persons  in  the 
settlement.  About  seventy-five  families  are  expected  this 
year  in  addition.  The  settlers  there  thus  far  are  all  Can- 
adians. The  country  three  years  ago  was  a  perfect  wilder- 
ness.  It  is  found  to  be  easily  cleared,  and  the  soil  is  clay, 
which,  the  more  it  is  worked,  the  more  productive  it  be- 
comes, aad  will  not  need  fertilizing  for  many  years.  The 
beech  and  maple  timber  of  the  land  was  not  burnt  at  the 
time  the  forest  fires  swept  away  so  many  of  the  j)ines,  and 
enough  are  left  for  an  abundant  supply  of  wood.  There 
are  about  fourteen  townships  in  this  vicinity  all  of  the  same 
general  character.  There  is  Government  land  to  be  had, 
and  the  land  offered  for  sale  by  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  & 
Marquette  Company  can  be  had  for  14  per  acre,  one- fourth 
down  and  the  balance  in  nine  years.  Lumber  in  Chippewa 
County  costs  $5  to  $8  per  thousand. 

McMillan  Settlement^  sixty-three  miles  from  St.  Ignace, 
is  the  most  promising  town  on  the  line  of  the  road.  The 
road  at  this  point  skirts  the  hard  land.  For  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  back  from  the  road,  the  land  rises  100  feet,  and 
then  is  somewhat  hilly.  Between  this  and  Lake  Michigan 
is  a  belt  of  beautiful  farming  land.     To  the  south  and  wesi 


are  the  Manistique  Lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  six  miles 
long  by  four  wide,  with  gently  sloping  but  high  banks.  In 
this  section  are  large  quantities  of  curly  maple  and  black 
birch,  a  wood  which  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  black 
walnut.  This  country  is  being  rapidly  settled,  and  is  des- 
tined soon  to  contain  a  large  agricultural  population.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables  grow  in  luxuriant  abundance.  Six 
miles  beyond  McMillan  is  the  Northeast  Branch  of  the 
Manistique  River.  From  this  point  the  road  runs  through 
open  maishes,  interspersed  with  sand  ridges,  but  all  on  a 
good  grade  toward  the  streams,  which  are  the  different 
branches  of  the  Manistique.  A  large  amount  of  good  pine 
is  found  on  these  streams.  At  Munisy,  the  road  rises  on 
the  water -shed  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  which 
hugs  the  latter  lake  very  closely  through  this  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  From  this  point  to  Manistique,  but  very  little 
of  interest  presents  itself,  except  the  very  fine  views  of 
Lake  Superior  which  frequently  greet  you  as  you  are  borne 
rapidly  along  your  journey. 

Bay  Mills  has  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  It  is  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Sault,  160  east  of 
Marquette  and  360  from  Detroit.  The  saw-mill  is  operated 
by  R.  D.  Perry.  A  machine  shop,  blacksmithery,  general 
store  and  post  office  are  found  there.  Religious  services 
are  given  at  intervals. 

Detour,  or  Point  de  Tour,  is  an  ancient  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  first  French  missionaries,  and  was  the  battle-ground 
between  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  of  early  times.  A  light- 
house was  erected  at  the  Point  in  1847,  which  is  still  main- 
tained. In  July,  1882,  a  light  was  established  on  a  small 
island  west  of  Detour.  Throughout  the  region  of  the  lakes, 
numerous  small  aids  to  navigation  have  been  constructed, 
sand-bars  removed,  and  both  lakes  and  rivers  rendered  com- 
paratively safe,  where,  without  such  aids,  navigation  would 
be  almost  impracticable. 

Tho  work  of  imj)rovement  goes  steadily  along.  Not 
only  has  the  agriculturist  made  his  location  and  entered 
upon  his  labors  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  but  the  lum- 
berman also  has  taken  possession.  In  September,  1882, 
Chief  Engineer  J.  H.  Armstrong,  with  one  foreman  and 
twenty-eight  men,  began  the  work  of  excavating  the  natural 
channel  of  Tahquahmenon  River  at  its  falls,  located  on  Sec- 
tion 11,  Town  48,  Range  8  west.  The  channel  will  be  exca- 
vated full  four  feet  deeper  than  it  now  is,  for  a  distance  of 
about  one-half  a  mile,  and  made  eighty  feet  wide.  The 
material  to  be  removed  is  estimated  at  16,000  cubic  yards 
of  sandstone  rock,  necessitating  the  use  of  some  fiyQ  thou- 
sand pounds  of  dynamite,  if  not  more.  The  channel  will 
be  run  perfectly  straight,  to  facilitate  the  running  of  logs, 
regardless  of  the  slight  natural  bend  in  the  course  of  the 
river  at  that  point.  The  work  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Tahquahmenon  River  Improvement  Company,  and  will  be 
finished  in  six  months  from  the  time  undertaken.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  deepening  the  river's  channel  will  reduce  the 
water  level  of  the  stream  above  the  falls  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  thoroughly  drain  thirty  square  miles  of  valuable 
swamp  lands,  when  aided  by  a  system  of  tap-drainage  also 
to  be  employed.  The  work  involves  the  transportation  to 
the  falls,  via  Sage  Station,  of  thirteen  tons  of  supplies,  in 
addition  to  the  5,000  puundsof  dynamite  named.  All  of 
this  will  be  conveyed  thirty  miles  on  rafts  and  in  boats  from 
Sage  down  the  river.  N.  P.  Bell  is  Assistant  Engineer, 
and  W.  E.  Fernay  foreman  of  the  crew  of  workmen  engaged 
upon  this  work. 

The  Sault  district,  including  the  above-named  villages, 
with  their  euphonious  titles,  may  be  justly  called  the  site 
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of  the  parent  settlements  of  Michigan,  for  there  the  first 
emigrants  pitched  their  tents,  and  there  the  first  improve- 
ments that  amounted  to  anything  were  made,  and  for  many 
years  these  points  were  a  sort  of  commercial  metropolis  or 
center  for  the  entire  adjoining  countiy. 

When  the  pioneers  first  came  to  the  old  tramping- 
grounds  of  the  Otchipwes,  on  the  bold  and  imposing  bluffs 
extending  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  they  beheld 
spread  out  before  them  to  the  west,  as  far  as  their  vision 
could  reach  beyond  the  river,  one  of  nature's  most  beautiful 
panoramas;  a  land  to  them  then  denied,  which  gave  prom- 
ise, through  the  perfection  of  its  natural  resources,  of  a 
future  that  would  some  day  become  excellent  in  every  de- 
tail of  civilization,  if  not  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. The  condition,  then  only  so  dimly  foreshadowed, 
has  at  last  been  realized;  scarcely  half  a  century  has  passed 
by,  when  the  scenes  that  then  only  resounded  to  the  savage 
cries  of  wild  animals  and  the  blood-curdling  yells  of  the 
aborigines,  now  re-echo  the  plow-boy's  whistle,  the  faithful 
call  of  domestic  animals,  the  constant  whir  of  busy  machin- 
ery and  the  joyous  shouts  of  happy  school  children,  or  the 
laborer's  voice.  It  is  not  much  more  than  half  a  century 
since  the  wild  flowers  bloomed  in  countless  profusion  and 
variety  on  these  fields,  and  civilized  man  had  scarcely  in- 
vaded the  precincts  of  virgin  nature;  now  all  is  changed; 
the  whole  country  teems  with  the  fruits  of  peace  and  in- 
dustry, and  thousands  of  houses  dot  the  landscape,  the 
dwellings  of  happy  families.  What  a  marvelous  transfor- 
mation is  this,  and  how  seemingly  impossible!  And  yet 
the  country  is  almost  aged  already,  so  precocious  has  been 
its  development.  Very  many  of  those  who  began  the  work 
of  taming  the  wilderness,  and  thus  gave  the  first  impetus 
to  the  steps  of  infant  progress,  are  now  no  more.  Fortun- 
ately for  them  and  their  successors,  history  comes  tg  the 
rescue  and  furnishes  a  meed  of  praise,  and  perpetuates  the 
record  of  their  efforts  and  achievements  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  their  posterity.  When  we  pause  to 
think  that  this  beautiful  country — now  completely  con- 
quered by  the  white  man's  hand,  and  yielding  abundantly  the 
various  productions  needed  to  supply  the  demands  of  his 
growth — was  but  a  few  short  years  ago  only  a  haunt  for  wild 
beasts  and  the  unrestrained  sons  of  the  forest,  we  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  change.     Neither  can  the  efforts  of  those 


who  first  invaded  the  land  and  turned  up  the  native  soil  to 
the  sun's  mellowing  rays  be  understood  by  the  young  of  to- 
day. Only  those  who  have  been  here  from  the  first,  and 
seen  the  gradual  progress  that  the  passing  years  have 
wrought,  can  fully  realize  the  change  and  appreciate  the 
struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  past.  Then  men  here  had 
almost  to  fight  day  by  day  for  the  barest  necessities  while 
they  were  making  homes  for  themselves  and  their  success- 
ors, and  paving  the  way  for  a  future  of  successful  effort,  in 
the  work  of  utilizing  nature's  resources  to  supply  man's 
necessities.  Of  the  men  who  first  came  here  in  adventur- 
ous youth,  but  few  remain  to  tell  the  tales  of  living  in  a 
cabin,  or  lying  down  to  sleep  with  the  canopy  of  heaven 
for  a  covering,  and  the  howls  of  wolves  to  disturb  their 
slumbers.  All  the  past  seems  but  a  phantom  of  the  mind, 
a  creation  of  some  idle  moment,  when  compared  with  the 
realities  of  to-day;  yet  such  is  the  history  of  progress  and 
civilization  almost  everywhere;  the  scenes  of  the  past  six 
decades'  growth  are  but  a  repetition  in  the  main  of  the  vast 
work  of  development  that  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  in  this  country,  and  that  even  now  is  cours- 
ing onward  through  the  mighty  West. 

Those  who  first  stuck  claim -stakes  here  were  the  French. 
Next  came  the  Americans,  or  Yankees,  a  restless,  adventur- 
ous kind  of  people,  who  are  ever  fond  of  change  and  new 
scenes,  and  for  whom  a  pioneer  life  is  replete  with  a  certain 
wild  enjoyment.  Many  of  these,  disliking  the  r'estraints 
and  incumbrances  of  an  older  civilization,  as  the  country 
improves  go  on  further  to  the  front,  and  finally  end  their 
lives  far  from  the  place  of  beginning,  perchance,  in  a  wild, 
new  country.  Had  they  but  located  permanently  some- 
where, and  let  the  youths  of  their  families  do  the  advance 
work,  they  might  have  lived  to  see  and  enjoy  the  results  of 
their  early  efforts.  Yet  perhaps  it  is  well  that  the  country 
is  large  enough,  and  life  broad  enough,  to  allow  every  man 
at  this  age  to  select  a  place  to  suit  his  fancy  and  conven- 
ience, even  though  his  notion  may  not  be  productive  of 
lasting  good  to  himself  or  those  who  may  have  to  depend 
on  him.  More  than  the  average  number  succeeded  in  life, 
and  transmitted  to  their  children  not  only  the  holy  prece- 
dents of  honest  labor,  but  the  home  and  wealth  which  that 
labor  wrung  from  time. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE  general  character  of  the  surface  of  Delta  County  is 
that  of  a  level  plain,  inclining  gently  to  the  south  from 
the  interior  to  the  shores  of  Green  Bay  and  the  Bays  de 
Noquette.  The  territory  included  by  the  boundary  line  em- 
braces an  area  of  country  extending  forty -two  miles  north 
and  south,  and  about  the  same  distance  east  and  west,  in 
the  extreme  northern  portion.  The  southwest  portion  of 
the  county  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  Green  Bay,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  interior  by  the  waters  of  Big  and 
Little  Bays  de  Noquette,  which  extend  into  the  county,  form- 
ing Peninsula  Point,  which  divides  the  two  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. The  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  watered  by 
Ford  River,  which  crosses  this  portion,  following  in  a 
southerly  direction,  entering  the  waters  of  Green  Bay  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Escanaba,  adjacent  to 
the  country  forming  the  northern  part. 

The  four  principal  rivers  of  the  county,  the  White  Fish, 
Rapid,  Tacoosh  and  Days,  form  their  sources  from  a  num- 
ber of  tributaries.  Pursuing  a  southerly  direction,  these 
streams  empty  into  the  head  of  Little  Bay  de  Noquette.  The 
Escanaba  or  Flat  Rock  River  heads  northwest  of  the  county, 
crossing  the  southwest  portion  and  flowing  into  Little  Bny 
de  Noquette,  seven  miles  north  of  Escanaba,  at  the  town  of 
Flat  Rock.  In  the  northeastern  part.  Sturgeon  and  Fish 
dam  Rivers  head,  the  former  just  north  of  the  county  line, 
following  south  until  they  mingle  with  the  waters  of  Big 
Bay  de  Noquette. 

These  several  water-courses  are  fed  by  numerous  small 
streams,  which  form  a  complete  water  system  throughout 
the  entire  county,  effectually  irrigating  and  draining  the 
soil 

They  are  large  and  important  streams,  heavily  timbered 
with  pine  and  cedar,  as  also  the  several  species  of  hardwood 
varieties.  They  form  the  most  valuable  water-power  de- 
sired, and,  their  value  in  forming  a  productive  industry  in 
the  lumber  interests  is  of  inestimable  worth  and  practically 
inexhaustible. 

The  soil  is  a  loose,  friable,  sandy  loam  abundantly 
productive  when  tilled  by  the  husbandman.  It  possesses 
a  greater  wealth  of  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  some  portions  of  the  shores  of  the  bays,  particularly 
the  east  shore  of  Big  Bay  de  Noquette,  which  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping into  a  thrifty  farming  community.  This  portion 
seems  to  possess  a  wild,  soil,  differing  in  character  from  the 
general  features  of  the  soil  as  a  whole.  The  particular  for- 
mation being  of  a  limestone  nature,  the  surface  assumes 
forms  more  striking  and  bold,  produced  by  the  outcropping 
of  the  solid  limestone  deposits,  which,  in  many  instances, 
arise  so  abruptly  from  the  general  level  as  to  form  high 
bluffs,  towering,  in  many  locations,  so  prominently  as  to 
produce  a;  natural  grandeur  of  scenery  found  in  countries 
attaining  a  greater  altitude.  The  prevailing  rock  formation 
is  limestone,  and  no  important  deposits  of  iron  ore  are 
known  to  exist.  Coal  deposits  have  been  found  at  the  head 
of  Little  Bay  de  Noquette  to  some  considerable  extent,  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  existence  of  this  valuable  mineral.     Al- 


though shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a  deptli  of  200  feet,  the 
deposits  as  yet  are  unequal  to  warrant  the  outlay  and  in- 
vestment of  capital.  Still,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
further  research  will  open  up  and  develop  this  superlative 
industry. 

PEE -HISTORIC. 

Previous  to  th^  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is 
believed  that  no  permanent  settlements  were  made  in  Delta 
County  by  the  red  man.  It  is  possible  that,  prior  to  this 
time,  the  country  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Bays  de  No- 
quette were  temporarily  visited  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  forests  abounded  with  deer  and  other 
wild  game,  and  the  bays  and  their  tributary  streams  with 
the  whitefish  and  trout.  It  is  known  that  at  this  time  the 
Indian  tribes  settled  at  Mackinac  and  on  the  Lower  Pen- 
insula, were  accustomed  to  take  long  journeys  in  their  hunt- 
ing expeditions,  or  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  their 
prowess  in  battle  with  other  tribes,  and  the  assertion  that 
this  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  many  of  their  early  exploits 
is  not  ungrounded.  Much  debate  has  arisen  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  tribes  who  have  since  made  this 
locality  their  permanent  residence,  as  the  information  re- 
garding them  is  purely  traditional,  and  that  gleaned  from 
the  red  man's  record,  the  great  Book  of  Rocks. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  old  men  of  the  bands  now 
residing  in  Delta  County,  it  is  learned  that  the  date  of  their 
settlement  upon  the  White  Fish  River  and  the  shores  of 
the  Bays  de  Noquette  is  placed  at  about  the  year  1800.  No 
particular  tribe  or  nation  is  known  to  have  established  here, 
and  the  only  fact  that  can  be  definitely  determined  by  tra- 
ditional history  is  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  now  re- 
siding in  this  county  were  strolling  bands,  originating  from 
the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  those  living  at 
Mackinac. 

Thej  claim  at  the  present  date  a  relationship,  and  speak 
of  cousins  and  other  more  distant  relatives  among  their 
tribes. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Roberts,  the  pioneer  lady  of  Delta  County, 
who  has  resided  on  the  White  Fish  River  since  1844,  and 
in  Delta  County  since  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Flat 
Rock,  on  the  Escanaba  River,  in  1830,  also  supports  this 
assertion  by  statements  from  the  older  nien  of  the  bands  at 
the  time  of  her  settlement. 

Mrs.  Roberts  is  the  first  white  lady  who  came  to  Delta 
County,  and,  although  now  a  very  aged  lady,  retains  a 
memory  of  the  past  that  is  truly  wonderful.  She  came  to 
Green  Bay  with  her  father  when  a  child,  about  the  year 
1807  or  1808,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  massacre  at 
Mackinac  in  1812,  being  at  that  time  fourteen  years  old. 
Her  description  of  the  massacre  of  the  American  soldiers 
by  the  Indians,  in  their  attempt  to  land  from  the  fleet,  is 
thrilling.  The  story  is  also  tinged  with  a  little  romance. 
Lieut..  Morgan  and  officers  in  Capt.  Pearse's  company  of 
regulars,  a  portion  of  the  company  that  did  duty  in  that 
memorable  battle,  met  Mrs.  Roberts  after  the  treaty  between 
England  and  America  had  been  signed  and  peace  restored. 
The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  a  mutual   friendship, 
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that,  two  years  later,  while  Lieut.  Morgan  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  culminated  in  marriage. 

Lieut.  Morgan  and  his  bride  continued  to  live  at  Fort 
Howard  until  about  the  year  1824,  when  his  death  occurred, 
in  a  sad  and  unfortunate  manner.  While  in  command  of  a 
small  detachment  making  a  winter  journey  from  Fort  How- 
ard to  Sturgeon  River  for  supplies,  a  severe  storm  overtook 
his  party,  and,  in  company  with  a  number  of  his  command, 
he  perished  in  the  snow  from  cold  and  hunger.  Later,  Mrs. 
Roberts  assumed  her  present  name  by  marriage  with  Louis 
A.  Roberts,  the  first  settler  of  Delta  County,  removing  from 
Fort  Howard  to  Flat  Rock.  The  strolling  bands  of  In- 
dians who  first  came  to  Delta  County,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  original  nation  or  people,  have  now  become 
merged  in  the  Chip-pe-wa  Indians  of  the  North,  and  the 
Menominee  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  the  languages  of  whom 
are  the  only  two  spoken  at  the  present  time. 
'^  Their  original  settlement  was  made  upon  the  banks  of 
the  White  Fish  River,  a  short  distance  from  its  confluence 
with  Little  Bay  de  Noquet.  At  the  period  when  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts first  became  acquainted  with  them,  they  were  ruled  by 
a  chief  named  Chip  pa-ny,  who  was  recognized  as  the  head 
of  all  the  bands  in  this  vicinity.  Chip-pa-ny's  band  dwelt 
on  the  White  Fish,  and  traditioiml  history  says  that  the 
river  received  its  name  from  this  prehistoric  ruler. 

The  several  bands  paying  tribute  to  Chip-pa-ny  dwelt 
either  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  Little  Bay 
de  Noquet,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  bays  and  their  islands. 
One  of  the  principal  bands,  the  name  of  whose  chief  the 
writer  is  unable  to  learn,  resided  at  Garden  Bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  Sturgeon  River. 

A  second  band,  ruled  by  a  chieftain  named  Tacoose, 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  Tacoose  River,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
named  by  his  people.  The  other  bands  were  small  in  num- 
bers and  of  a  roving  disposition.  When  Father  Marquette 
explored  this  shore  and  discovered  St.  Martin's  Island,  he 
found  this  island,  Washington  and  Big  Summer  Island,  occu- 
pied by  small  bands  as  a  temporary  residence.  At  the  time 
this  conntry  was  settled  by  white  men,  there  were  three  per- 

'  manent  villages  located  at  White  Fish,  Garden  Bay  and 
Tacoose. 

Chip-pa-ny  died  in  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  Silver 
Band,  the  last  chieftain  who  is  known  to  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  principal  ruler  since  the  encroachments  of  the 
early  settlers.  Chip-pa-ny  and  his  people  have  left  evi- 
dence that  they  were  above  the  average  of  the  race  in  in- 
telligence and  civilization.     They  cultivated  the  land  at 

-Garden  Bay,  and  established  a  cemetery  at  Burying- Ground 
Point.  They  are  known  to  have  been  a  peaceful  and  well- 
ordered  people,  and  the  country  inhabited  by  them  for  so 
many  years  gives  little  evidence  of  strife  and  warfare.  If 
they  waged  war  with  any  tribes,  the  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  that  the  battles  were  fought  on  distant  battle- 
grounds, as  no  relics  or  implements  have  been  found  in 
later  days  that,  as  a  rule,  are  generally  brought  to  light  as 
the  country  or  locality  is  transformed  from  a  wilderness 
into  the  home  and  dwelling  of  the  husbandman  The 
tomb  of  an  ancient  chieftain,  accid"fentally  discovered  upon 
the  village  site  of  Escanaba  in  1865,  with  his  accouter- 
ments,  jewelry  and  other  implementa  of  his  lodge  and  the 
chase,  furnish  many  interesting  facts  for  study.  Perhaps 
the  more  important  one  is  the  finding  of  a  Jesuit  cross  at- 
tached to  his  necklace,  proving  the  fact  that  he  died  in  the 
faith  of  the  early  missionaries.  It  follows  that,  at  some 
period  of  their  labors  in  the  Northern  Peninsula,  the  vil- 
laifes  of  White  Fish  and  Tacoose,  and  also  at  Garden  Bay, 
were  the  sceneF  of  the  earliest  works  in  the  cause  common 


to  humanity.  The  remaining  descendants  of  Chip-pa-ny's 
people  still  claim  Delta  County  as  their  home.  There  are 
at  this  writing  three  villages  located  in  the  county,  located 
at  White  Fish,  Garden  Bay,  and  near  the  village  of  Food 
River.  They  are  quite  industrious  as  a  people,  and  have 
considerable  land  under  cultivation,  while  their  habits  and 
mode  of  living  are  vastly  in  advance  of  the  Indians  of 
many  localities. 

EARLY     EXPLORATIONS. 

The  first  explorations  made  in  Delta  County  were  under 
the  auspices  of  the  f  emarkable  explorer.  Father  James  Mar- 
quette, about  the  year  1668,  or  a  short  time  after  the  work 
of  establishing  the  mission  afc  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  was 
accomplished. 

Father  Marquette  visited  and  explored  the  Bays  de  No- 
quet, and  discovered  St.  Martin's  Island.  It  is  also  re- 
corded in  traditional  history  that  the  Indian  villages  on 
the  White  Fish  and  Tacoose  Rivers,  Garden  Bay  and  St. 
Martin's  Islands,  were  the  scenes  of  his  early  missionary 
work.  The  good  father  was  overtaken  by  death  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors,  and  his  body  became  mingled  with  fche 
dust  of  the  land  his  predecessor  had  discovered.  The  next 
white  man  who  visited  Delta  County  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement  was  Louis  A.  Roberts,  an  Indian  trader,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  family.  A  short  time  after  his  ad- 
vent, the  old  upper  mill  on  the  Escanaba  or  Flat  Rock 
River  was  built,  but  the  names  of  the  persons  who  erected 
this  ancient  saw-mill  the  writer  cannot  learn,  as  they  have 
passed  from  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  This 
mill  was  in  operation  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Roberts'  settle- 
ment in  1838.  About  the  year  1842,  the  mill  and  claim 
passed  into  the  hands  of  John  and  Joseph  Smith,  and  was 
abandoned  in  1844.  Early  in  this  year,  John  and  Joseph 
Smith  removed  the  scene  of  their  labors  farther  down  the 
river  to  the  site  of  the  present  mill  owned  by  the  N.  Lud- 
ington  Company,  and  erected  the  second  mill  of  Delta 
County,  in  which  steam  was  first  utilized. 

Later,  during  the  same  year,  a  small  Mackinac  fishing 
boat  grounded  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  the  Escanaba,  just 
below  the  mill,  bringing  two  pioneers  to  the  county  in  the 
persons  of  Darius  Clark  and  Silas  Billings.  This  pioneer 
craft  bore  the  name  of  the  Maid  of  the  West,  and  her  pas- 
sengers, immediately  upon  their  arrival,  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Messrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Clark  became  acquainted  with 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and,  two  years  later,  the  friend- 
ship culminated  in  marriage.  While  a  resident  at  Flat 
Rock,  Mr.  Roberts  gained  the  friendship  of  Chip-pa-ny, 
the  ruling  chief  of  theChippewas  in  this  vicinity,  who  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  White  Fish  River.  One  day,  the  old 
chief  came  to  him,  and,  after  assuring  him  of  his  lasting 
friendship,  told  him  of  a  valuable  water-power  on  the 
White  Fish,  promising  to  guide  him  to  it.  In  company 
with  Darius  Clark,  Mr.  Roberts  took  up  a  claim  on  the 
White  Fish,  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  erected  a  small 
water-mill,  in  1846  removing  his  family  to  the  new  loca- 
tion.    This  mill  was  operated  by  Mr.  Clark  until  his  death. 

The  property  of  the  Flat  Rock  Mill  in  1846  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Jefferson  Sinclair  and  Daniel  Wells,  of 
Milwaukee,  who  operated  it  till  1851,  at  which  date  the 
N.  Ludington  Company  was  formed  by  Nelson  Luding- 
ion,  Harrison  Ludingfcou  and  Jefferson  Sinclair.  The 
company  was  formed  of  these  gentlemen  ^till  1855,  at 
which  date  Sinclair  retired,  transferring  his  shares  to  the 
remaining  parties  at  interest. 

Among  the  first  employes  at  this  mill  who  have  since 
been  prominently  identified  in  the  lumber  interests  of 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  J.  E..  Stevenson,  of 
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Marinette,  Wis.;  David  Langley,  deceased,  Escanaba;  Jef- 
ferson Bagley  and  Silas  Howard,  the  pioneer  farmers  of  the 
county.  These  gentlemen  in  their  early  days  shared  the 
hardships  of  a  lumberman's  camp,  and  cut  the  first  logs  in 
the  pineries  of  Delta  County. 

The  next  settlement  recorded  is  .that  of  Silas  Billings, 
George  Richards  and  David  Bliss,  who  built  the  old  water- 
mill  on  Ford  River  in  1845.  It  was  located  one  mile 
above  the  mouth,  and  was  in  operation  till  the  month  of 
June,  1856,  being  destroyed  by  fire  on  that  date. 

This  mill  and  privilege  became  the  joint  property  of  Jo- 
seph Peacock  and  George  Legan,  who  came  to  Delta  County 
from  Chicago  in  1854.  After  the  first  mill  was  burned,  these 
gentlemen  erected  a  steam  mill  on  its  site,  which  was  moved 
to  the  site  of  the  mills  of  the  Ford  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany in  1857.  They  operated  it  until  the  winter  of  1866- 
67,  and  transferred  their  interests  to  John  S.  McDonald 
and  others,  who  formed  the  Ford  River  Lumber  Company 
shortly  after  the  transfer  was  made. 

Peacock  and  Legan  built  a  second  mill  in  1862  and  the 
large  mill  was  erected  in  1873-74.  A  saw-mill  was  built 
on  Sturgeon  River,  near  Garden  Bay,  in  1848,  by  George 
Richards  and  S.  H.  Kerf oot,  of  Chicago,  who  operated  it 
until  1851.  It  was  first  built  as  a  water-mill,  but  shortly 
after  steam  was  introduced.  In  1851,  this  mill  became 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Holbrook  and  Timothy  Wright, 
who  kept  it  in  operation  for  a  further  period  of  eight  years. 
It  was  then  abandoned,  and  lay  idle  till  1881,  when  it  was 
rebuilt. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  White  Fish  River,  Messrs.  Ferger- 
son  &  Williamson  erected  a  small  steam-mill  in  1850,  at 
the  present  village  of  Masonville.  This  mill  was  purchased 
by  Richard  Mason  in  1852,  who  became  a  resident  of  Ma- 
sonville, removing  from  Chicago  with  his  family,  main- 
taining a  continuous  residence  till  1880,  at  which  date  his 
'  death  occurred.  This  was  the  first  locality  of  the  county 
that  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  town.  The  steamers  from 
Greeii  Bay  first  touched  here,  and  it  was  for  some  years  the 
ralay  station  on  the  stage  route  from  Green  Bay  to  north- 
oi-n  points.  In  early  days,  the  only  communication  with 
the  on%side  world  was  furnished  by  an  occasional  schooner 
or  sailing  craft  calling  at  the  several  mills  ^  for  lumber. 
Afterward,  a  line  of  steamers  was  establishe^d  to  Green 
Bay,  and  regular  communication  was  had  during  the  season 
of  navigation. 

The  settlement  of  the  county  did  not  begin  very  actively 
till  about  the  year  1860.  The  census  returns  for  this  year 
give  the  population  a«  1,052  whites  and  125  Indians.  The 
settlements  were  all  at  the  lumbering  points,  but  few  locat- 
ing here  for  agricultural  purposes.  Louis  Roberts  cleared 
the  first  farm  of  the  county  on  the  White  Fish,  upon  which 
Mrs.  Roberts  still  resides.  Silas  Howard  also  opened  one 
of  the  first  farms,  now  owned  by  his  son.  Francis  Dowsey 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  Fish  in  1850,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  a  Mr.  Lorabee,  engaging  in  farming  and 
lumbering. 

The  year  1863  is  marked  as  the  advent  of  the  Peninsula 
Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North-  Western  Railway.  Ground 
was  broken  in  July,  and,  with  the  completion  of  the  line 
from  Escanaba  to  Ishpeming  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
great  era  of  traffic,  the  village  of  Escanaba  settled  rapidly, 
as  also  the  adjoining  territory. 

OEGANIG. 

Delta  County,  as  established  by  act  of  March  9,  1843, 
embraced  the  territory  within  the  following  boundaries: 
Beginning  on  Lake  Michigan  south  of  the  line  between 


Ranges  12  and  13  west,  thence  southwardly  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  to  Green  Bay;  thence  along  the  north  and 
west  shores  of  Green  Bay  to  the  Menominee  River;  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  boundary  line  between  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  to  the  line  between  Ranges  37  and  38  west; 
thence  along  the  north  boundary  of  Town  41  to  the  line  be- 
tween Ranges  12  and  13  west;  thence  south  to  the  point  of 
beginning  on  Lake  Michigan.  This  county  was  attached  to 
Michilimackinac  County  for  judicial  purposes. 

The  act  approved  March  12,  1861,  ordered  that  '*  Town- 
ships No.  37,  38,  39,  40  and  41  north,  of  Range  24  west; 
Towns  38,  39,  40, 41, 42  and  43  north.  Range  23  west;  Towns 

38,  39,  40,  41,  42  and  43  north,  of  Range  22  west;  Towns  38, 

39,  40,  41,  42  and  43  north,  of  Range  21  west;  Townships 
37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42  and  43  north,  of  Range  20  west; 
Towns  37,  38,39,  40, 41, 42 and  43 north,  of  Range  19  west, 
including  all  of  Summer  Island;  Towns  38,  39,  40,  41,  42 
and  43  north,  of  Range  18  west,  shall  constitute  the  county 
of  Delta.  The  county  seat  for  said  county  shall  be  located 
by  David  Langley,  Jr.,  Peter  Murphy  and  Thomas  J. 
Streeter,  who  are  appointed  Commissioners  to  locate  the 
same. 

''Sec  9 — All  the  territory  herein  described  and  desig- 
nated as  the  county  of  Delta  shall,  until  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  remain  attached  to  the 
county  of  Mackinac  for  judicial,  taxable  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  county  of  Mackinac 
from  collecting  the  taxes  assessed  within  said  county  of 
Delta  for  the  year  1860.  This  territory  was  named  from  its 
partial  resemblance  in  position  to  the  delta  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Nile,  in  Egypt.  The  county  seat  was  estab- 
lished at  Escanaba. 

The  townships  of  Delta  County  in  1870  were  Centre- 
ville.  Delta,  Delton,  Escanaba,  Masonville  and  St.  Martin's 
Island.  The  population  of  Centreville  in  1870  was  eighty- 
six.  Delta  in  1860  contained  1,052  white  inhabitants  and  120 
Indians.  Delton,  in  1870,  was  credited  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  828  whites  and  five  Indians.  Escanaba  claimed 
1,356  white  inhabitants,  four  colored  persons  and  ten  In- 
dians. The  population  of  Masonville  was  152  in  1870,  and 
of  St.  Martin's  Island,  101.  The  statistics  for  1880  are 
given  in  the  general  history  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

•Ihe  following  figures  give  the  population  of  each  polit- 
ical division  of  Delta  County  in  June,  1880  :  Baldwin 
Township,  295;  Escanaba  Township,  834;  Escanaba  Vil- 
lage, 3,026;  Fairbanks  Township,  569;  Ford  River  Town- 
ship, 814;  Maple  Ridge  Township,  242;  Masonville  Town- 
ship, 265;  Nahena  Township,  388;  Sac  Bay  Township,  301 ; 
and  Winona  Township,  78.  In  1870,  the  population  of  Es- 
canaba was  only  1,370,  and  of  Masonville,  152,  which  town- 
ships represented  the  settlements  of  Delta  County  at  that 
time.  The  total  was  6,812,  including  155  Indians  and  half- 
breeds. 

This  county  furnished  twenty-four  men  to  the  armies  of 
the  Union  during  the  late  war.  One  enlisted  under  enroll- 
ment system.  The  draft  produced  twenty-three,  ten  ot 
them  commuting. 

ESCANABA. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  peninsula  that  forms  the  site 
of  Escanaba  was  only  known  as  Sand  Point.  It  is  not  defi- 
nitely known  to  have  figured  prominently  in  pre-historic 
times,  or  as  a  notable  point  in  the  annals  of  the  red  man's 
history. 

The  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  Indian  chief 
in  1865  in  the  grove  just  south  of  the  Tilden  House,  to- 
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gether  with  his  war  implements  and  other  paraphernalia, 
pmves  the  fact  that,  at  some  period  in  the  history  of  this 
locality,  it  was  at  least  a  favored  spot,  to  be  thus  honored, 
and  the  presumption  might  follow  that,  at  some  time  in  the 
past,  it  might  have  been  occupied  as  a  permanent  residence. 
At  the  time  this  region  was  first  visited  by  white  men,  it 
was  a  comparative  wilderness,  and  a  favorite  point  for  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  Even  up  to  the  date  of  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  town,  deer  were  plenty,  and,  during  the 
winter  seasons,  after  the  bay  had  become  frozen,  crossed 
the  ice  at  this  point. 

It  was  a  favorite  ground  of  the  hunter  until  civilization 
and  its  overmastering  influences  compelled  the  primitive 
habitues  of  the  forest  to  find  other  haunts  than  the  delight- 
ful country  in  and  about  Sand  Point.  At  the  settlement 
of  Escanaba,  the  Indians  resided  on  the  White  Fish  River 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  but  it  is  believed  that  Sand  Point, 


early  villages  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  the  scenes 
of  his  missionary  work  among  them. 

The  old  chief's  remains  were  discovered  by  a  party  of 
Government  engineers  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  its  bays.  During  the  season  of  1865,  an  ob--- 
servation  tower  was  erected  near  the  locality  of  the  mound 
which  was  accidentally  discovered.  The  skeleton  was  found 
in  quite  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Among  the  orna- 
ments were  heavy  silver  bracelets,  a  number  of  rude  silver 
charms,  and  the  necklace  above  referred  to,  also  of  silver. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  copper  utensils  and  ornaments, 
a  very  finely  wrought  tomahawk,  and  also  other  curious  and 
well-made  implements,  both  of  war  and  the  chase.  About 
the  year  1852,  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  N.  Ludington,  who  owned 
and  operated  the  saw-mill  at  Flat  Rock,  cut  a  large  amount 
of  timber  from  the  town  site,  and  built  a  1 3g  house  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  directly  in  front  of  the  Ludington  House. 
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or  Escanaba,  was  always  the  site  of  a  temporary  residence 
of  the  red  man,  and  a  hallowed  spot  as  the  burial-place  of 
one  of  their  ancient  chief s.  A  singular  fact  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  this  dead  chieftain's  remains  was  the  find- 
ing of  a  small  Jesuit  cross  attached  to  his  necklace,  prov- 
ing the  fact  that  he  had  been  converted  to  the  belief  of  the 
early  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  died  in  their 
faith.  The  theory  may  also  be  entertained  that,  perchance, 
this  chief  might  ha/e  been  one  of  the  trusty  followers  of 
Father  Marquette,  who  explored  the  bay  in  his  travels  over 
the  country. 

It  is  known  that  he  visited  and  was  the  discoverer  of  St. 
Martin's  Island,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  explored 
the  shore  of  this  bay.  This  theory,  however,  is  merely 
conjecture,  as  the  fact  of  his  visiting  Sand  Point  cannot  be 
established  to  any  degree  of  certainty,  although  traditional 
evidence  is  not  wanting  to  support  the  assertion  that  both 
the  Bays  de  Noquet  were  explored  by  him,  and  that  the 


This  dwelling  of  the  white  man  was  the  first  erected 
upon  the  town  site.  It  stood  alone  and  deserted  until 
1863,  the  date  at  which  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Rail- 
way Company  broke  the  ground  for  the  construction  of  the 
line  between  Escanaba  and  Negaunee. 

Figuratively  speaking,  this  was  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone to  the  foundation  of  the  now  prosperous  village. 
Work  on  the  line  was  first  commenced  near  the  site  of  the 
Escanaba  furnace,  and  the  first  work  completed  was  the 
road-bed  from  Flat  Rock  to  the  ore  docks.  Operations 
were  commenced  in  the  month  of  July,  and,  toward  the 
close  of  summer,  R.  A.  Connelly,  master  mechanic  and 
builder  of  the  first  ore  dock,  came  to  Escanaba  and  built 
the  first  frame  building,  in  which  John  Hart  opened  the 
first  boarding  house  offered  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Wells,  of  the  firm  of  Perry  &  Wells,  contractors  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  between  Escanaba  and  Negau- 
nee, erected  two  small  buildings,  which  were  also  opened 
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as  boarding  houses  for  their  employes,  by  John  Foster  and 
Duncan  Dewer.  Perry  &  Wells  next  erected  a  fair-sized 
frame  building,  that  now  stands  upon  its  original  site,  di- 
rectly opposite  the  Club  Theater,  in  which  they  established 
the  first  mercantile  enterprise  inaugurated  in  the  town. 

During  the  fall  of  this  year,  E.  P.  Koyce  surveyed  and 
platted  the  town,  the  original  plat  being  filed  for  record  in 
July,  1864. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  the  first  residence  was  erected  by 
J.  N.  Hi  Her,  in  the  present  freight -yard  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway  Company,  which  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  village  plat,  but  was  vacated  after  a  year,  the 
company  reserving  the  land  for  the  approach  to  their  docks. 

Ferdinand  Armstrong  put  up  a  small  hotel,  a  portion  of 
the  Ludington  House.  This  pioneer  hotel  stood  in  the 
center  of  Ludington  street,  and  was  afterward  moved  back 
to  its  present  site. 

During  the  following  summer,  the  first  building  of  note 
was  erected  in  the  completion  of  the  Tilden  House,  which 
was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  was  among 
its  early  guests,  when  visiting  his  mining  interests  in  this 
region.  The  proprietors  were  the  Chicago  &  North- West- 
ern Railway  Company  and  the  N.  Ludington  Company.  It 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  guests  on  Christmas  Day, 
1864,  with  H.  H.  Hunt  as  landlord. 

About  the  time  the  Tilden  House  was  finished,  David 
Oliver  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Oliver  House,  and 
Mathew  Stevenson  erected  a  small  building  that  formerly 
stood  near  his  present  residence.  E.  P.  Royce  built  the 
present  home  of  S.  H.  Sheldon,  and  also  a  small  building 
for  a  store  g.nd  post  office.  He  entered  into  a  copartnership 
with  J.  F.  Atkinson,  and  stocked  it  with  general  merchan- 
dise. It  was  conducted  by  them  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
and  was  the  second  business  house  established.  J.  B. 
Clark,  who  settled  at  Escanaba  about  this  time,  erected  the 
kitchen  part  of  the  building,  now  occupied  by  F.  D.  Clark. 
Clark  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chiu'ch,  and,  two  years  later,  in  company  with  oth- 
ers, effected  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
society  of  Escanaba. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year.  Father  Dale  held  the 
first  public  church  services,  and  perfected  the  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  lake  shore,  directly  in  front 
of  the  residence  of  E.  P.  Royce.  His  predecessor,  Father 
Keenan,  is  honored  as  holding  the  first  religious  services- 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  in  the  old  boarding  house 
of  the  Chicago  &  North -Western  Rail  way  Company,  in  the 
fall  of  1863. 

The  first  services  held  by  any  minister  of  the  Protestant 
faith  took  place  in  the  boarding  house  of  John  Foster,  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  at  which  time  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
traveling  through  the  county  held  an  evening  service.  The 
year  closed  with  but  few  notable  events  transpiring,  and 
but  little  progress  to  record  for  the  newly  settled  town. 

Work  on  Dock  No.  1  was  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and, 
as  the  winter  months  approached,  began  to  near  completion. 

Now  and  then  a  serious  accident  took  place  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway,  and  two  or  three  times  death  man- 
ifested its  presence  by  some  of  the  employes  being  hurried 
into  eternity. 

The  mail  was  brought  from  Green  Bay  by  pony  express, 
and,  during  the  winter,  stages  commenced  running  over- 
land. Communication  was  had  by  a  steamer  touching  at 
Escanaba,  and  an  occasional  sailing  craft  calling  at  Flat 
Rock,  or  the  mills  at  White  Fish  River,  for  lumber. 

The  old  Appleton,  the  first  locomotive  engine  that  did 
duty  for  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  Company 


between  Escanaba  and  Negannee,  made  its  appearance,  be- 
ing shipped  by  lake.  It  was  put  in  the  engine  house, 
formed  by  converting  a  portion  of  the  old  boarding  house 
into  a  single  stall,  and  erecting  a  small  tank  inside  of  the 
building  to  supply  it  with  water,  which  was  fed  by  a  force- 
pump  and  a  well. 

Frank  Dunn,  one  of  the  first  employes  of  the  company 
at  thft  yard,  was  assigned  the  duties  of  pumping  water  into 
the  tank.  He  had  been  offered  the  position  of  driving  one 
of  the  company's  mule  teams,  and,  having  refused  the  hon- 
or, to  conciliate  matters  and  retain  his  services,  which,  in 
those  days,  were  in  demand,  the  company  tendered  him  the 
above  position,  which  was  duly  accepted.  To  use  Dunn's 
words,  the  first  building  erected  by  the  company  was  part 
boarding  house,  part  engine  house,  part  office  and  part  ma- 
chine shop.  Upon  Sundays,  it  was  transformed  into  an 
impromptu  church.  Father  Keenan  held  mass.  He  says 
it  was  an  impressive  sight  to  see  those  hardy  sons  of  toil 
kneeling  on  the  rough  plank  floor,  sending  up  their  sincere 
prayers  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies. 

The  year  1865  opened  under  the  most  favorable  au- 
spices. The  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North -Western  Railway 
was  completed  to  Negaunee,  and,  during  the  season,  the 
first  ore  was  shipped  from  Dock  No.  1.  Building  was  quite 
active  for  this  period.  Among  the  first  buildings  erected 
during  this  year  were  those  of  Patrick  Murphy,  who  built 
the  Michigan  House;  of  James  and  A.  Atkinson,  who 
erected  a  building  which  they  occupied  as  a  store.  David 
Langley,  formerly  a  partner  in  the  Ludington  Company, 
made  his  home  at  Escanaba,  and  built  the  first  nice  resi- 
dence that  graced  the  new  town.  J.  B.  Clark  erected  a 
building  for  mercantile  purposes  near  the  Ludington 
House,  in  which  Syrus  Clark  opened  the  first  flour  and  feed 
store.  Jeremiah  Lott  inaugurated  the  first  meat  market,  on 
the  site  of  Mr.  Bitner's  present  building.  W.  J.  Wallace 
established  the  first  hardware  store,  and  Samuel  Stevenson 
the  first  clothing  house.  John  Finnigam  became  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  and  Job  Dodge  offered  his  services  as  shoe- 
maker to  an  appreciative  public. 

In  1864,  the  Swan  and  the  Sarah  Van  Epps,  the  first 
steamers  plying  between  Green  Bay  and  Escanaba,  com- 
menced making  regular  trips,  and,  a  short  time  after,  the 
Union,  commanded  by  Capt.  Jacobs,  and  the  Arrow,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Taylor,  also  commenced  their  trips  be- 
tween the  same  points. 

They  furnished  communication  to  the  lower  lake  ports, 
and  were  the  earliest  freight  and  passenger  boats  in  serv- 
ice. Upon  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  &  North- West- 
ern Railway  between  Escanaba  and  Negaunee,  the  steam- 
ers Saginaw,  Capt.  Nicholas,  and  her  consort,  the  Dunlap, 
Capt.  Taylor,  made  daily  trips  between  Green  Bay  and  Es- 
canaba, carrying  the  mails  and  the  passengers  of  the  com- 
pany, meeting  the  through  trains  from  Chicago  and  the 
North. 

They  supplied  the  traveling  public  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  until  the  gap  was  closed  between  Fort  How- 
ard and  Escanaba,  in  1867.  During  the  winter  season,  a 
line  of  stages  was  maintained,  after  the  building  of  the 
highway  between  Green  Bay  and  Escanaba. 

xlfter  the  ice  had  frozen  to  a  proper  thickness  in  the 
waters  of  Green  Bay  to  insure  safety,  these  trips  were  made 
over  this  natural  roadway.  Daring  the  year  1867,  the  Es- 
canaba light-house  at  Sand  Point  was  erected,  and  com- 
pleted when  the  season  of  navigation  was  opened,  in  1868. 
Capt.  John  Terry  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  light-house 
in  1868,  but  died  soon  after  receiving  his  appointment. -> 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
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Escanaba,  Mrs.   Mary  Terry  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
position,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  light. 

Mrs.  Terry  was  one  of  the  first  ladies  to  offer  her  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  in  the  light-house  department,  and 
her  appointment  met  with  quite  a  strong  opposition  among 
the  Government  officials.  However,  her  application  for 
the  position  was  so  strongly  indorsed  that  the  Inspectors 
were  finally  brought  over  to  the  opinion  that  a  lady  was 
competent  to  keep  a  light-house,  and  accordingly  invested 
her  with  due  authority.  Mrs.  Terry  has  since  maintained 
a  continuous  charge  over  this  station,  and  the  light  has 
never  failed  to  cast  its  friendly  ray  across  the  waters  of 
Little  Bay  de  Noquet;  warning  the  sailor  of  the  dangerous 
shoal  that  runs  out  into  the  bay  from  Sand  Point.  Pre- 
vious to  the  completion  of  the  Escanaba  light,  a  temporary 
light  was  maintained  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Eailway  Company.  It  was  a  small  affair,  but  its  service 
was  recognized  as  valuable  in  the  absence  of  better  facilities. 
The  Government  appropriation  for  the  light-house  was 
$11,000.  It  is  27x30  feet  in  size,  with  a  tower  forty- eight 
feet  high. 

The  light  is  a  fourth  order  Fushnell  lens,  furnished 
with  one  lamp  and  one  reflector — a  fixed  red  light,  possess- 
ing a  radiating  power  of  eleven  and  one-half  miles,  at 
which  distance  it  is  visible.  But  few  marine  casualties 
have  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  the  Bays  de  Noquet.  One 
of  the  first  to  record  is  the  wreck  of  the  Weber,  a  fair-sized 
"schooner,  sunk  near  the  Escanaba  Light.  The  Weber,  at 
the  time  of  her  misfortune,  was  lying  at  the  merchant  dock, 
having  previously  received  a  cargo  of  ore  at  the  ore  dock. 
She  broke  her  moorings  and  sunk  a  short  distance  from  the 
dock,  by  reason  of  springing  a  leak.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  raise  her,  but  work  was  abandoned  after  a  few  days.  In 
1879,  a  large  three-masted  schooner,  while  attempting  to 
force  a  passage  into  the  river  harbor  at  Escanaba,  was 
caught  on  the  shoal.  The  sea  was  running  so  high  and  the 
gale  was  blowing  so  strong  from  the  north  that  she  was 
carried  clear  over  the  shoal  and  beached  on  the  shore  near 
the  Tilden  House.  She  did  not  break  up,  but  was  badly 
strained.  The  following  spring,  she  was  got  off,  the  dam- 
age done  to  her  repaired,  and  again  put  in  service. 

In  1875,  the  Dauntless,  Idaded  with  iron  ore,  bound 
from  Escanaba  to  Cleveland,  sprang  a  leak  in  the  lake,  just 
outside  of  the  bay.  In  trying  to  make  the  harbor,  she 
struck  upon  the  reef  on  the  east  point  of  St  Martin's  Isl- 
and, or  what  is  known  as  East  Point  Shoal,  where  she  be- 
came a  total  wreck. 

In  1879,  the  schooner  D.  A.  Wells,  of  Milwaukee,  bound 
from  Escanaba  to  Buffalo,  grain  laden,  went  ashore  on  the 
shoal  called  Mile  Ground,  between  St.  Martin's  Island  and 
Fisherman's  Shoal.  Her  misfortune  proved  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  St.  Martin's  Island,  who  got  fully  five  thou- 
sand bushels  of  dry  grain,  which  it  was  necessary  to  imme- 
diately remove  from  her  to  save  the  vessel  from  becoming 
a  total  wreck.  It  was  a  bad  season  for  the  fishermen,  and 
they  speak  of  the  wreck  of  this  vessel  as  a  godsend  to 
them,  as  the  grain  sold  for  95  cents  per  bushel. 

Escanaba  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Little  Bay  de 
Noquet,  near  its  confluence  with  the  waters  of  Green  Bay, 
in  Township  39,  Range  22  west. 

In  geographical  position  it  occupies  nearly  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  but  in  the  center  of  business 
and  population.  The  town  is  laid  out  on  a  point  extending 
about  three«fourths  of  a  mile  into  the  bay,  forming  a  nat- 
ural harbor,  almost  land-locked,  entered  through  a  broad, 
deep  channel,  suffi3ient  toa330Tiinodate  the  largest  steamer 
or  sailing  vessel.     It  is  one  of  the  more  important  parts  of 


Lake  Michigan,  and,  although  its  resources  are  entirely 
tributary,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  magnitude  in  wealth  and 
importance  as  to  be  literally  inexhaustible.  The  situation 
as  a  village  site  is  perfect,  rising  gradually  to  the  west  and 
south  from  the  shore  line,  attaining  an  elevation  that  prom- 
inently overlooks  the  village.  The  streets  and  avenues  are 
regularly  laid  out,  bounded  with  tall  oaks  and  maples,  and, 
although  many  of  the  pioneer  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen, 
they  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  solid  brick  blocks  and 
business  houses.  Many  fine  residences  are  to  be  seen,  and 
a  fine  brick  court  house  and  high  school  building  are  in 
process  of  erection.  It  is  the  shipping  point  and  division 
station  of  the  Peninsula  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway. 

Escanaba*has  a  population  of  about  forty -five  hundred, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  and  is  one  of  the  many  bright 
business  towns,  as  well  as  one  of  the  more  important  ship- 
ping-ports, of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

First  in  order  of  magnitude  is  the  business  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North- Western  Railway,  chiefly  the  handling  (haul- 
ing in  from  the  mines  and  forwarding  by  lake)  of  over  a 
million  and  a  half  tons  of  iron  ore,  involving  the  arrival 
and  departure  from  the  place,  during  a  season  of  less""than 
eight  months,  of  fully  four  thousand  trains,  and  not  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  lake  craft,  varying  in  size  from  the 
small  schooner  of  six  hundred  tons'  burden  to  the  huge  pro- 
peller of  three  thousand  tons'  burden. 

Local  traflic  is  represented  by  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  (in  round  numbers)  750  passenger  and  1,500  freight 
trains.  The  total  disbursement  at  this  point  will  aggregate 
1750,000  during  the  year,  and  furnishes  the  cir^mlating 
medium  with  which  the  business  of  the  village  is  transacted. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  connected  with  business 
interests,  are  two  lumber  concerns,  cutting  respectively  25,  - 
000,000  and  10,000,000  feet  of  pine  annually;  also  a  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory,  the  product  of  which  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  entirely  consumed  by  home  trade. 

In  the  fish  trade,  nearly  $1,000,000  are  annually  dis- 
bursed, and  it  is  becoming  such  an  important  industry  as 
to  be  known  and  appreciated  abroad,  with  the  addition  of 
the  fast  and  rapid  growth  of  agricultural  interests,  pro- 
ductive industries,  etc. 

There  are  engaged  in  active  business  six  dry  goods 
liouses,  carrying  stock  ranging  from  $5, 000  to  $30, 000,  and 
doing  an  aggregate  business  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  or 
more.  There  are  two  large  furniture  houses,  and  three 
hardware  dealers,  and,  in  short,  all  branches  of  trade  and 
business  are  unusually  well  represented.  There  are  Hve 
churches,  presided  over  by  five  resident  clergymen. 

The  professions  of  law  and  medicine  are  ably  represented 
by  men  of  undoubted  skill  and  ability,  and  eleven  teachers 
are  employed  in  the  public  schools. 

Communication  is  had  with  the  outside  world  by  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway,  and,  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  by  steamer  to  Chicago,  Elk  Rapids,  Charle- 
voix, Green  Bay,  and  the  various  landings  on  Green  Bay, 
Manistique  and  Mackinac.  The  village  has  enjoyed  a  sur- 
prising and  rapid  growth  in  the  past,  but  none  the  less  per- 
manent and  substantial  in  character. 

And  yet,  what  we  see  to-day  is  but  the  promise  and 
forecast  of  thw  future,  and  what  it  is  to  be.  With  its  nat- 
ural advantages  and  favorable  location  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  the  immense  tributary  resources  as  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  surrounding  country  is  developed, too  bright 
a  future  cannot  be  predicted. 

Twenty  years  ago,  where  now  stands  the  prosperous  and 
thriving  village,  it  was  a  comparative  wilderness,  inhabited 
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only  by  the  red  man  as  a  temporary  residence,  as  he  spent 
his  time  in  iishing  or  following  the  chase. 

There  was  naught  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  scenery 
save  the  sound  of  the  ceaseless  beating  of  the  waves,  and 
the  grandeur  of  nature  in  its  primitive  state. 

The  spot  must  have  been  enchanting  in  its  wildness, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  when  told  that  it  was  among  the  fa- 
vorite haunts  of  the  red  man.  But  to-day,  art  has  lent  her 
charms  to  natm-e,  and  a  thriving  village  has  sprung  up. 
The  busy  wheels  of  commercial  industry  are  heard,  not 
only  through  the  day,  but  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night. 

White- winged  sailing  craft  and  huge  propellers  come  and 
go  in  silent  procession,  seemingly  endowed  with  life,  car- 
rying away  the  valuable  returns  of  productive -industry  to 
swell  the  great  commercial  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
fame  of  its  harbor  as  an  outlet  to  the  lakes,  and  a  safe  and 
secure  refuge  from  storms,  is  just  beginning  to  be  famil- 
iarly known  to  the  so-called  outside  world,  bringing  it  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  capitalists  and  promoting  the  fur- 
ther development  of  its  industrial  wealth. 

CHICAGO    &    NORTH-WESTERN    RAILWAY. 

The  Peninsula  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North -West- 
ern Railway  was  inaugurated  by  breaking  the  first  ground 
in  the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  line  between  Esca- 
naba  and  Negaunee  some  time  during  the  month  of  June, 
1863.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  company  to  fol- 
low the  bay  shore  route,  but,  after  exploration  on  the  Me- 
nominee Iron  Range  began  to  reveal  the  existence  of  large 
and  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  this  region  gave  such 
promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  more  important  iron  dis- 
tricts, with  a  view  to  the  ore  traffic  that  might  ultimately 
be  sexjured,  the  road  was  located  so  as  to  make  the  prospective 
new  mines  easily  accessible  by  a  branch  line. 

The  line,  as  built,  extends  almost  due  north  of 

from  Menominee,  forty  miles,  to  a  point  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  Breen  and  Earnest  Mines,  and  from  thence  almost 
due  east  to  Escanaba,  a  farther  distance  of  twenty  four 
miles. 

In  1871,  the  line  was  extended  from  Fort  Howard  to 
Menominee,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  gap  between  the 
latter  village  and  Escanaba  was  closed,  completing  a  line 
of  railway  from  the  lower  cities  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Lake  Superior  country. 

After  the  question  had  been  practically  settled  that  pure 
and  valuable  high  grade  ore  existed  in  abundance  in  the 
Menominee  region,  and  the  commencement  of  operations 
at  the  Breen  andQuinnesec  Mines,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  construct  a  branch  line  of  railway  that  should  furnish 
tensportation  facilities  for  the  new  mines,  that  were  nec- 
essarily in  demand. 

The  Legislature  of  1876  granted  a  liberal  subsidy  of 
seven  sections  of  State  swamp  lands  per  mile  to  the  Me- 
nominee River  Railroad  Company,  to  promote  the  early 
construction  of  a  railroad  through  the  Menominee  Iron 
Range. 

The  road,  as  thus  provided  for,  was  commenced  in  1876, 
and  completed  to  the  Vulcan  Mine,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  from  this  time  dates  the 
rapid  development  of  a  number  of  most  valuable  mines.  The 
following  winter,  the  road-bed  was  finished  as  far  as  Quin- 
nesec,  and  at  the  close  of  1878,  it  had  reached  Florence. 
It  is  now  operated  to  Crystal  Falls. 

The  building  of  the  Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior  Branch 
was  commenced  in  July,  1881.  The  tot^l  length  is  thirty- 
six  miles,  of  which  twenty  are  now  completed,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  process  of  construction. 


The  Iron  River  Branch  extends  from  a  point  six  miles 
west  of  Florence,  on  the  Crystal  Falls  Branch,  a  distance 
of  nineteen  miles,  the  present  terminus  being  Iron  River. 

The  total  mileage  of  track  controlled  by  this  division 
reaches  349  miles.  In  1863,  during  the  construction  of 
the  line  between  Escanaba  and  Negaunee,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  Robert  Campbell  was  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  and  Acting  Superintendent,  and  young  Campbell 
was  the  civil  engineer  in  charge.  In  1864,  Superintendent 
S.  C.  Baldwin  was  given  charge  of  the  division,  and  Rob- 
ert Campbell  made  Assistant  Superintendent.  O.  Beards - 
ley  was  the  first  agent  in  charge  of  the  company's  business 
at  Escanaba,  which  position  he  held  until  1872,  at  which 
date  Superintendent  W.  B.  Linsley  succeeded  Mr.  Beards- 
ley  as  agent. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  Superintendent 
Baldwin  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Superintendent 
J.  B.  Mulliken,  now  General  Manager  of  the  Detroit,  Lan- 
sing &  Northern  Line.  Mr.  Mulliken  resigned  in  May, 
1875,  and  was  succeeded  by  Superintendent  Linsley. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bau,  the  present  agent  of  the  company,  succeed- 
ing to  the  position  vacated  by  Superintendent  Linsley. 
Mr.  I.  L.  Pierce  was  the  Master  Mechanic  in  charge  of  the 
works  until  1873,  when  his  death  occurred.  At  this  date, 
Master  Mechanic  G.  H.  White  was  appointed  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  works,  which  position  he  has  since  retained. 

In  September,  1882,  a  meeting  of  Directors  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North-Western  Railway,  and  Menominee  River  and 
Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad  Companies  met  at  the 
office  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Company,  at  Escana- 
ba, and  voted  to  merge  the  latter  two  in  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western.  The  two  last-mentioned  roads  were  built, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Chicago  &  North- W^estern 
Company,  but  hitherto  have  been  run  as  separate  corpora- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  economy  in  working. 

ORE    DOCKS. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  at  Escanaba  are  the" 
ore  docks,  out  of  which  large  portions  of  the  ore  of  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Menominee  Range  Mines  is  shipped  by 
lake  to  the  various  ports  of  the  lower  lakes,  to  be  smelted 
and  made  into  the  various  glides  of  steel  and  iron. 

They  consist  of  three  immense  timber  structures  extend- 
ing into  the  bay,  and  together  form  the  most  extensive  in- 
dustry of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  They  are  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  in  the  little  harbor  formed 
by  the  point  of  land  on  which  it  is  built,  that  forms  a  nat- 
ural breakwater,  and  are  approached  by  a  depth  of  water 
varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  having  sufficient  moor- 
ing grounds  for  almost  any  fleet  of  vessels. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  a  pile-driver  was  shipped  to 
Escanaba,  and  work  was  commenced  upon  the  Merchant 
Dock. 

It  was  rapidly  pushed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  portion 
of  the  dock  was  completed  so  that  vessels  consigned  to  this 
port  with  iron  and  building  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  between  Escanaba  and  Negaunee  (the  first 
ground  of  which  was  broken  the  following  spring)  could 
discharge  their  cargoes. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Merchant  Dock,  work  was 
commenced  on  the  foundation  of  Dock  No.  2,  but  was  de- 
layed by  the  bursting  of  the  boiler  of  the  pile-driver. 

The  company  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  second  engine 
and  boiler  at  Green  Bay,  which  was  hauled  to  Escanaba 
on  the  ice.  The  work  was  advanced  with  all  possible  speed, 
considering  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  country,  and  was 
not  completed  until  the  close  of  the  following  year. 
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Dock  No.  1  was  erected  in  1873,  under  the  direction  of 
E.  A.  Connelly,  and  Dock  No.  3  was  constructed  in  1880, 
under  the  supervision  of  Master  Mechanic  G.  H.  White. 
The  foundation  of  each  dock  consists  of  about  4,000  piles 
driven  nearly  forty  feet  in  the  ground,  two  and  one-half  feet 
apart  one  way  and  six  feet  the  other,  from  center  to  center. 
The  piles  are  cut  one  foot  from  the  water-breaks  and  form 
the  bed  for  the  main  sills,  which  are  fourteen  inches  square. 
The  upright  or  supporting  timbers  rest  on  the  main  sills, 
and  vary  in  length,  the  longest  being  thirty  feet  and  the 
shortest  twenty-one  feet,  forming  the  incline  of  the  pocket 
at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees. 

The  pockets  are  fifteen  feet  in  width  by  twenty  in 
length.  Depth  on  the  water  side  fourteen  feet,  and  inside, 
four  feet.  The  docks  are  constructed  so  that  vessels  are 
enabled  to  load  on  either  side. 

Dock  No.  1  has  a  water  front  of  2,000  feet,  and  a  tim- 
b^  approach  of  500  feet. 

Dock  No.  2  has  a  water  front  of  2,400  feet,  and  a 
timber  approach  of  200  feet. 

Dock  No.  3  has  a  water  front  of  2,600  feet,  and  a 
timber  approach  of  1,200  feet,  making  a  total  length  of 
2,450  feet,  and  is  said  to  be  the  longest  timber  structure 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  construction  of  Dock  No.  3, 
nearly  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  used,  and  13,000,000 
feet  in  the  entire  construction  of  the  three  docks. 

On  Dock  No.  3  the  pockets  are  made  of  boiler  iron  in 
the  form  of  a  half  circle,  while  on  the  others  they  are 
square  and  made  of  wood  lined  with  heavy  sheet- iron. 

The  floors  of  the  pockets  are  also  lined  with  heavy  plate 
iron,  effectually  protecting  them  from  the  constant  wear 
and  tear  of  the  ore. 

The  total  number  of  pockets  in  the  three  docks  reaches 
570,  distributed  as  follows:  No.  1,  170;  No.  2  and  No.  3, 
200  each. 

They  have  an  individual  capacity  of  ninety  tons,  and 
the  total  capacity  of  the  three  docks  is  about  50,000  tons, 
varying  according  to  the  kind  of  ore.  When  an  ore  train 
arrives  in  the  yard,  it  is  immediately  run  over  the  scale,  and 
its  weight  taken  by  the  weighmasters.  It  is  then  sorted 
into  small  trains  of  thirty  cars  each,  containing  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ore,  and  as  fast  as  the  trains  are  made  up  they 
are  run  into  the  docks  and  the  ore.  dumped  into  the  pockets 
or  direct  into  the  hold  of  a  waiting  vessel.  At  this  writing, 
1,400  cars,  averaging  seven  tons  of  ore  to  each  car,  are 
shipped  in  a  period  of  twenty -four  hours,  as  arrangemen  s 
are  so  perfect  and  complete  that  a  vessel  of  600  tons  bur- 
den can  be  loaded  in  forty  minutes,  and  one  of  2,000  tons 
in  two  hours. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  sailing  from  this  port  in  the 
ore  service  average  from  600  to  3,000  tons  burden.  The 
average  tonnage  of  those  receiving  consignments  during  the 
past  year  is  1,050  tons. 

Complete  protection  against  fire  is  obtained  by  four- 
inch  gas  pipe  mains,  laid  the  entire  length  of  each  dock, 
with  additional  pipes  for  attaching  a  line  of  hose,  every 
100  feet;  a  water  pressure  is  constantly  kept  upon  them, 
furnished  by  two  large  rotary  steam  pumps.  The  docks 
are  lighted  by  eighteen  Brush  electric  lights,,  having  an  in- 
dividual power  of  2,0(K)  candles,  distributed  at  equal  sta- 
tions. 

About  two  miles  of  wire  are  used  in  transmitting  the 
electricity  to  the  several  illuminating  points,  and  is  fur- 
nished by  a  No.  7  Brush  machine,  operated  by  a  fourteen 
horse- power  engine,  located  at  the  pump-house. 

The  original  cost  of  the  machine,  lamps  and  fixtures 
amounted  to  $5,000,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  for 


the  past  two  years  will  average  4J  cents  per  hour  for  each 
light. 

About  the  same  number  of  cars  are  unloaded  during 
the  night  as  through  the  day,  but  the  work  of  loading  ves- 
sels is  slightly  retarded  at  night. 

Since  the  lights  have  been  in  operation,  none  of  the  em- 
ployes have  been  killed  or  injured  by  working  nights,  and 
the  per  cent  of  minor  accidents  has  been  less  than  those 
occurring  through  the  day. 

The  method  of  keeping  account  of  the  shipments  of  ore, 
which,  at  first  thought,  would  assume  responsibilities  al- 
most intricate,  has  been  systematized  and  made  so  complete 
and  perfect  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  errors  to  occur. 
At  the  scale -house,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  train,  as  soon  as 
its  weight  is  obtained,  a  way-bill  is  made  and  sent  at  once 
to  the  dock  office.  The  numbers  of  the  cars,  description  of 
the  ore  and  weight  of  each  car  are  then  entered  upon  a  small 
check  book. 

As  the  ore  is  dumped  from  the  cars  into  the  pockets,  it 
is  rechecked  on  the  check- book,  and  a  minute  made  of  the 
pocket  receiving  it.  The  check-book  is  then  returned  to  the 
dock  office,  and  the  totals  are  posted  into  ledgers  having  a 
certain  number  of  pages  assigned  to  each  pocket. 

When  the  ore  goes  out  of  the  dock,  the  amount  in  each 
pocket  is  charged  to  the  vessel  receiving  it,  and,  as  soon  as 
she  has  received  her  cargo,  the  sum  total  of  the  pockets  are 
footed,  the  total  tonnage  of  her  cargo  obtained  and  entered 
upon  the  shipping- book. 

The  shipping  clerk  then  makes  a  bill  of  lading,  show- 
ing the  kind  of  ore  and  the  name  of  the  vessel  receiving  it, 
the  port  of  her  destination,  the  hour  she  reported  at  this 
port,  time  lost  by  storms  and  heavy  seas,  and  the  time 
when  she  commenced  and  finished  loading  at  the  ore  dock. 
This  bill  of  lading  is  signed  by  the  agent  of  the  company 
and  the  Master  of  the  vessel,  and  a  copy  forwarded  by  post 
to  the  consignor  and  consignee. 

In  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  docks,  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  company 
consist  of  the  agent  and  assistant  agent,  two  weighmasters, 
twenty  clerks;  six  foremen  and  twenty -four  switchmen  are 
employed  in  the  yard  and  about  200  more  on  the  docks. 

Seven  switch  engines  are  utilized  in  forwarding  the  ore 
trains  from  the  yard  to  the  docks,  furnishing  employment 
for  fourteen  locomotive  engines  and  their  firemen.  With 
this  force,  the  docks  can  handle  1,800  cars  per  day,  amount- 
ing to  about  12,000  or  15,000  tons  of  ore,  according  to  the 
class. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  iron  ore  shipped  from 
each  mine  by  lake  and  rail  over  the  company's  lines  of  this 
division: 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881,  tons  of  ore 
shipped  by  lake  routes  from  Lake  Superior  mines,  760,217; 
tons  shipped  by  rail,  20,439. 

The  tonnage  from  the  Menominee  mines  was  702,971 
by  lake  routes,  and  35,501  tons  by  rail.  The  total  ship- 
ments from  Escanaba  for  the  year  being  1,535,128  tons. 

The  coal  dock  is  800  feet  long,  and  is  located  to  the 
right  of  Dock  No.  1.  All  the  coal  foif  supplying  the  engines 
and  that  used  in  manufacturing  purposes  is  shipped  by 
lake  and  discharged  at  this  dock,  as  also  a  portion  of  the 
supply  needed  for  the  mines. 

It  will  hold  4,000  tons,  and  is  used  for  storing  the  re- 
serve fuel.  It  is  furnished  with  engines  and  machinery 
for  hoisting  and  unloading  the  cargoes  of  vessels. 

The  business  of  shipping  coal  to  this  port  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  is  assuming  a  magnitude  and  importance  that 
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promises  to  become  greater  with  each  succeeding  year,  with 
the  wealth  and  development  of  the  mines. 

The  remaining  industries  owned  by  this  enterprising 
corporation  located  at  Escanaba  consist  of  the  machine,  of 
blacksmith  and  boiler  shops,  carpenter  and  repair  shops, 
paint  shops  and  the  division  round-house. 

The  machine  shop  is  80x296  feet,  and  is  furnished  with 
the  latest,  best  and  most  approved  machinery  for  this  de- 
partment of  the  work.  The  blacksmith  and  boiler  shops 
are  60x226  feet,  and  also  have  facilities  for  turning  out  the 
best  of  work.  They  are  operated  by  a  large  stationary  en- 
gine, and  the  work  includes  the  building  and  repairing  of 
the  locomotives  of  this  division. 

The  carpenter  and  wood- working  shops  are  operated  by 
a  large  stationary  engine,  and  are  separate  from  the  ma- 
chine and  boiler  shops.  These  buildings  are  large  frame 
structures,  and  the  functions  comprise  the  building  and  re- 
pair of  all  the  ore  cars  of  this  division. 

The  paint  shop  and  storehouse  are  also  frame  buildings. 
The  storeroom  has  a  large  oil  tank  in  the  basement,  with  a 
capacity  of  280  barrels. 

The  round-house  has  thirty-four  stalls,  and  is  a  solid, 
substantial  building,  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  this 
branch  of  service.  Eighty-three  locomotives  are  in  service 
on  the  division,  and  700  men  are  employed  in  the  motive 
power  department. 

The  construction  department  gives  employment  to  200 
men,  and  the  shops  are  so  well  equipped  in  their  various 
departments  that  they  are  credited  with  turning  off  work 
that  will  compare  with  that  of  any  similar  industry  in  the 
country.  Strength  and  durability  are  the  most  desirable 
features  in  the  rolling  stock  used  in  the  ore  service,  and 
the  results  that  find  approval  with  the  practiced  mechanic. 

The  total  value  of  property  owned  by  the  company  at 
Escanaba  will  aggi-egate  in  round  numbers  $3,000,000. 
The  docks  are  valued  at  a  half  million  each  and  the  ma- 
chine and  boiler  shops  at  $75,000.  The  balance  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  remaining  property,  including  the  yard  and 
tracks,  having  a  total  area  of  twenty  acres. 

FISHING    INTERESTS. 

To  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  the  fishing  interests  at  Es- 
canaba seem  commonplace.  The  traffic  is  unostentatious 
and  quiet  in  its  nature,  and  followed  by  a  class  of  men 
equally  modest  and  unpretending  in  their  mode  of  living 
and  habits.  Honest  and  generous-hearted  to  the  warmest 
degree,  their  life  is  one  of  constant  toil,  and  at  times  at- 
tended with  immense  peril,  but  always  bringing  sure  re- 
turns for  faithful  labor.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Es- 
canaba, these  hardy  sons  of  toil  dwell  along  the  shores  of 
the  bays,  and  upon  the  islands,  and  many  bright  and  happy 
times  are  to  be  found  in  the  quiet  little  villages,  scattered 
here  and  there,  where  the  natural  formation  of  the  coast 
line  forms  a  safe  harbor  and  a  sure  refuge  from  all  storms. 

Among  the  more  prominent  points  are  St.^  Martin's  Isl- 
and, Sac  Bay,  Garden  Bay,  Washington  Harbor,  Round 
Island  and  Ogontz. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  fish  taken 
at  these  several  points  reaches  annually  about  $1,000,000. 

To  these  people  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneers 
and  first  settlers  of  the  county,  and  their  settlement  dates 
back  to  about  the  year  1812.  At  first,  an  occasional  vessel 
visited  these  waters,  remaining  during  the  season,  and,  as 
the  cold  weather  approached,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the 
long,  dreary  winter,  they  sought  winter  quarters,  where 
civilization  had  been  in  part  perfected  and  supplies  could 
readily  be  procured. 


After  a  few  years,  the  Bays  De  Noquet  began  to  be 
so  well  and  favorably  known  that  a  few  ventured  to  bring 
their  families  here,  and  take  up  a  temporary  residence. 
Trading  schooners  called,  and,  in  exchange  for  their  fish, 
which  was  salted  and  shipped  in  casks,  furnished  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  all  supplies  for  conducting 
their  calling. 

The  waters  of  the  Bays  De  Noquet  developed  into 
such  rich  and  valuable  fishing  grounds  as  to  gain  the  at- 
tention of  the  outside  world,  and,  as  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  such  valuable  resources,  men  possessed  with  abundant 
capital  and  interested  in  the  further  development  of  this 
industry  began  to  look  the  ground  over  with  a  view  of 
making  permanent  investments. 

In  April,  1881,  Mr.  A.  Booth,  the  well-known  merchant 
of  Chicago,  purchased  about  two-thirds  of  St.  Martin's  Isl- 
and, and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  erection  of  his 
immense  freezing  house  at  Escanaba,  situated  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway  Company. 

It  is  the  largest  fish  freezing  house  in  the  United  States, 
having  a  capacity  for  storing  400  tons  of  fish,  and  preserv- 
ing it  at  a  temperature  averaging  from  10  to  16  degrees 
above  zero,  for  any  period  of  time.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  thirty  feet  in  width  by  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-two feet  in  length,  three  stories  high. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  preparing  the  fish  for  freez- 
ing, and  also  for  packing  the  fresh  and  salt  fish,  the  manu- 
facture of  packing-cases  and  the  shipping  room.  The  up- 
per portion  of  the  building  is  utilized  by  the  immense  re- 
frigerator apartments,  which  comprise  ten  chambers,  28x12 
feet,  and  having  a  depth  of  twelve  feet.  Each  chamber  is 
lined  with  galvanized  iron  reservoirs,  in  size  four  by  seven 
feet,  and  four  inches  in  thickness.  The  bottoms  of  the 
reservoirs  are  punctured  with  holes  at  equal  distances,  for 
the  escape  of  the  water,  which  is  carried  off  by  a  perfect 
system  of  drainage. 

They  are  charged  from  the  top  by  the  usual  process,  by 
adding  an  alternate  layer  of  ice  and  salt,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature can  be  reduced  to  zero,  but  is  maintained  at  an 
average  rate  of  16  degrees  above. 

The  fish  are  placed  in  these  storerooms  after  being  frozen, 
and  can  be  kept  for  any  period  of  time  by  keeping  the  tem- 
perature down  to  20  degrees  above  zero.  The  fish  are  pre- 
pared for  the  storerooms  on  the  first  floor,  in  apartments 
specially  prepared  for  this  part  of  the  work.  They  are  first 
carefully  washed  and  packed  in  galvanized  iron  trays,  four- 
teen inches  wide  by  four  inches  in  depth,  and  two  feet 
long,  having  an  individual  capacity  of  thirty  pounds.  The 
freezing  is  accomplished  by  first  putting  a  layer  of  salt  and 
ice  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  next  a  layer  of  the 
trays,  and  alternately  a  layer  of  the  ice  and  trays.  The 
fish  are  then  covered  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  period  of 
ten  to  fourteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  become 
frozen  solid.  The  fish  are  now  removed  from  the  trays  and 
carefully  packed  in  the  storeroom,  ready  for  shipment. 
During  the  summer  season,  large  quantities  of  whitefish 
are  shipped  to  the  lower  lake  ports,  fresh,  immediately 
after  being  taken  from  the  nets,  but  the  bulk  is  shipped 
during  the  winter  months.  In  this  enterprise,  3,000  tons 
of  ice  are  used  annually.  There  are  three  large  ice-houses 
connected  with  the  freezing-house,  having  a  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  contain  the  supply  needed  for  the  refrigerators, 
with  the  following  dimensions:  40x130  feet,  50x100  feet 
and  40x70  feet.  Four  steam  tugs  are  employed  in  fishing 
and  gathering  up  the  fish  from  the  different  points. 

In  catching  the  whitefish,  gill-nets  are  chiefly  employed. 
These  nets  are  manufactured  in  New  York  by  Demarst  & 
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Jerleon.  The  material  is  imported  from  France,  and  the 
nets  are  made  by  an  ingenious  machine. 

The  sizes  of  the  ine5ies  are  four  and  one- eighth  to  four 
and  one-quarter  inches,  and  a  single  net  is  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  meshes  in  width,  and  250  to  300  feet  in 
length. 

They  are  kept  in  an  upright  position  while  on  the  wa- 
ter, by  attaching  a  small  stone  on  the  bottom  and  insert- 
ing a  wooden  float  through  the  net  crosswise.  They 'are 
fastened  together  and  strung  out  in  gangs  for  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  grounds 
for  a  period  of  three  to  five  nights.  In  the  bay,  they  are 
set  in  a  depth  of  water  from  six  to  eighteen  fathoms,  and 
in  the  lake  from  twenty-five  to  seventy -five  fathoms. 

The  catch  p^r  each  net  is  about  twenty -five  fish,  although 
four  times  this  number  are  sometimes  taken  by  a  lucky 
fisherman. 

Large  numbers  of  trout  are  taken  in  the  gill- nets,  and 
some  dory,  but  these  fish  are  usually  taken  in  pound 
nets  and  seines. 

In  size,  the  pound-net  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
square,  varying  according  to  the  depth  of  water  in  which 
they  are  set.  They  are  set  by  driving  stakes,  having  a 
tackle  and  down-haul  attached.  A  square  pot  is  first  laid 
off,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nets,  with  a  tunnel-shaped 
entrance  on  one  side,  through  which  the  fish  are  entrapped. 
Outside  of  the  entrance,  lines  of  nets  are  strung  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  familiatrly  called  the  ''hearts,"  with' a 
long  straight  pine  of  net  entering  the  center  of  the  outer 
openings,  called  the  ' '  leader."  The  fish  enter  the  ' '  hearts  " 
on  either  side  of  the  ''leader,"  and,  should  they  fail  to 
strike  the  tunnel  of  the  pound,  the  arms  of  the  "hearts" 
leave  no  alternative  for  the  captive  but  to  swim  around  in- 
side with  a  guide  that  each  time  brings  liim  to  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel,  through  which  he  finally  passes.  After  leav- 
ing the  nets  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  they  are  raised 
by  means  of  the  tackle,  and  the  catch  of  fish  transferred  to 
the  fisliing  boat  or  tug.  A  large  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  are 
employed  by  Mr.  Booth  at  St.  Martin's  Island,  and  at  other 
points  innumerable  craft,  owned  by  their  individual  pro- 
prietors, while  an  occasional  steam  tug  is  owned  by  private 
parties. 

During  the  past  few  years,  these  all-important  indus- 
tries have  steadily  increased  in  value  and  magnitude,  and 
it  is  thought  this  is  but  the  beginning  and  establishment  of 
them  on  a  more  grand  and  extended  scale.  Mr.  Booth's 
investments  will  aggregate  fully  $100,000,  and  the  work  is 
but  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  success  of  his  enterprise  is  an 
established  fact,  from  the  constant  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  ever-popular  whitefish  and  trout. 


THE    PKESS. 


The  first  journal  foimded  at  Escanaba  was  established 
in  the  mouth  of  December,  1869,  by  E.  P.  Lott,  Esq.,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Escanaba  Tribune.  It  was  a  small  six- 
column  folio,  and  was  published  weekly.  Mr.  Lott  re- 
mained proprietor  for  a  few  months  only,  and  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  J.  A,  Crazer,  who,  after  a  short  time, 
transferred  his  interest  to  Charles  D.  Jewell,  who  was  in 
time  succeeded  by  James  F.  Atkinson.  Messrs.  Van  Duzer 
and  Langley  purchased  the  Tribune  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  Au- 
gust, 1879,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Iron  Port  In 
April,  1880,  they  enlarged  the  journal  to  its  present  size, 
a  six-column  quarto.  In  the  month  of  November,  1880, 
Mr.  Langley's  death  took  place,  and  Mr.  Yan  Duzer  be- 
came sole  proprietor,  and  has  since  assumed  its  manage- 
ment. 


The  Iron  Fort  is  a  popular  journal,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  the  mining  interests  of  this  re- 
gion, but  never  forgetting  home  interests,  and  the  further 
development  of  its  native  village.  In  politics,  it  assumes 
an  independent  voice,  but  inclines  to  Republican  sentiment, 
always  endeavoring  to  support  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 

It  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  to  the  active  influence  it 
has  exercised  in  the  past,  is  bringing  its  home  to  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  commercial  world,  may  be  credited,  in 
part,  the  rapid  and  prosperous  growth  of  the  village. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  established  at  Escanaba  was  taught  by 
Miss  Emily  Dunbar,  in  a  small  frame  building  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  office  of  Emil  Glaser,  during  the  summer  of 

1866.  This  school  was  maintained  through  the  liberality 
of  the  citizens  of  the  village,  and  was  kept  up  during  the 
summer  months. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  1866,  formal  notice  was 
served  upon  the  forty-eight  voters  of  the  township,  which 
at  this  date  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
county  and  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  the  district. 
This  notice  was  served  by  J.  Morgan,  and  pursuant  to  this 
call  the  people  met  at  the  office  of  J.  N.  Hiller,  September 
10,  1866,  and,  after  the  proper  steps  had  been  taken  to 
effect  a  permanent  organization,  the  following  board  of 
officers  was  elected: 

Ira  D.  Buck,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting;  David 
Langley,  Moderator;  James  Morgan,  Director;  Samuel 
Kaufman,  Assessor  of  the  district.  The  second  meeting  of 
the  board  was  hel4  September  18  of  the  same  year.  At 
this  meeting,  Mr.  Langley  resigned  the  office  of  Moderator, 
and  Edmund  Baldwin  was  elected  to  till  the  vacancy.  The 
board  was  instructed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Lots  Nos.  5  and  6,  Block  No.  16,  of  the  village  of 
Escanaba,  as  a  site  for  a  proposed  schoolhouse,  and  furnish 
a  report  of  their  proceedings  at  the  next  session  of  the 
board,  adjourned  to  October  1. 

The  board  convened  according  \o  adjournment,  and 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  opening  a  winter  school  of 
four  months'  duration,  and  voted  to  levy  a  school  tax  of 
$160  to  provide  for  the  teachers'  wages. 

This  term  of  school  was  taught  by  E.  P.  Lott,  and  the 
following  term  held,    during  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1867,  by  Miss  Emily  Dunbar,  assisted  by  MissF.  M.  Good- 
hall. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1867,  by  petition  of  the  citizens  of 
the  district,  the  board  met  to  take  action  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  a  site  for  a  school  building,  and  provided  means 
for  the  construction  of  the  same.  They  decided  to  purchase 
Lots  No.  5  and  6,  of  Block  16,  and  erect  a  building  for 
school  purposes  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  |2,000.  At  the 
next- meeting  of  the  board,  held  July  12^  it  was  voted  to 
issue  the  bonds  of  the  district  to  the  amount  of  $2,000, 
bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  and  take  immediate  steps 
toward  the  erection  of  the  proposed  school  building.  The 
annual  meeting  for  1867  was  held  September  2.  A  school 
had  been  maintained  up  to  this  date  for  a  period  of  seven 
months,  and  the  following  statement  will  show  the  expenses 
incurred  for  educational  purposes  during  the  first  year: 

Disbarsements — Paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $460;  for 
fuel,  $57;  lumber  work  and  repairs,  $72.58;'  total,  $589.58. 

Eeceipts — Total  amount  appropriated,  $500;  additional 
sum  raised,  $89.58;  total,  $589.58. 

A  further  appropriation  of  $290  was  made  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  term,  $150   for  the  com- 
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pensation  of  a  teacher;  $75  for  fuel,  and  $65  for  school 
fixtures.  Thomas  Hay  was  appointed  Moderator  to  fill  va- 
cancy, October  10,  1867. 

The  sclioolhouse  was  completed  and  occupied  during 
the  winter  term  of  1867-68.  Mr.  James  Morgan  taught 
the  higher  departments,  assisted  by  Miss  Emily  Dunbar  in 
the  primary  department.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the 
district  for  this  term  of  school  amounted  to  $1, 700,  of  which 
sum  $1,000  was  laid  out  upon  the  new  school  building, 
and  a  portion  of  the  amount  remaining  in  fixing  it  up. 
The  summer  session  of  1868  was  taught  by  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Miss  Dunbar.  The  following  winter  session  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Carrie  Conklin  and  Miss.  F.  M.  Goodhall,  and  the 
ensuing  summer  term  of  1869  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Pratt  and 
Miss  Ella  Chellis. 

The  original  school  building  was  used  until  1871,  but  at 
this  date  was  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  making  it  a 
building  of  four  rooms.  In  1877,  the  school  population 
had  increased  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand 
additional  room,  and  the  building  was  again  enlarged  to 
the  capacity  of  eight  rooms,  at  a  further  expense  of  $2,000. 
This  supplied  the  wants  of  the  district  until  1880,  when  the 
rooms  again  became  crowded  with  pupils. 

A  temporary  building,  containing  one  room,  was  erect- 
ed, and  active  measures  inaugurated  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  building,  now  in  process  of  erection,  to  be  completed 
within  a  few  months. 

It  will  be  a  large  and  commodious  structure,  handsome 
and  imposing  in  appearance,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  constantly  increasing  population  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  architectural  design  is  carried  out  to  insure  conven- 
ience and  health  to  the  pupils,  and  the  details  are  of  the 
more  modern  style  The  material  used  is  red  brick  with 
limestone  trimmings,  and  the  building  will  form  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  village,  the  site  occupying  a  sufficient 
elevation  to  give  it  prominence.  The  total  cost  will  reach 
$26,000. 

Among  the  names  of  teachers  who  have  been  in  charge  of 
the  school  in  the  past,  whose  careful  tuition  and  pleasant 
ways  have  endeared  them,  not  only  to  pupil  and  parent,  but  to 
the  entire  village,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Geo.  S.  Woodward,  Nelson  E.  Leach,  Miss  Lizzie  Dough- 
erty, Miss  Lillie  L.  Potter,  Miss  Mary  D.  Ward,  J.  F. 
Dougherty,  D.  R.  Hall,  A.  P.  Northrup.  ^  The  schools  were 
graded  under  the  present  system  in  1881. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  village  education  board  to  furnish 
the  best  advantages  possible  for  obtaining  a  thorough  high 
school  education  of  the  more  advanced  studies.  At  this 
writing,  they  are  divided  into  nine  departments,  each  hav- 
ing a  separate  room. 

The  high  school  is  in  charge  of  the  Principal,  W.  H. 
Tibblas,  assisted  by  Miss  H.  M.  Stone,  and  the  several  de- 
partments are  presided  over  by  the  following  ladies:  Gram- 
mar Department,  Miss  Kate  Keating;  First  Intermediate, 
Miss  Ella  L.  Killian;  Second  Intermediate,  Miss  Emma 
Tyler;  First  Primary,  Miss  Adele  Tyler;  Second  Primary, 
Miss  Kate  Kayanaugh;  Third  Primary,  Miss  Maggie  Mc- 
Laughlin; Fourth  Primary,  Miss  Effie  Northrup;  Fifth 
Primary,  Miss  Mary  Garner. 

There  is  an  average  attendance  of  500  pupils,  and  the 
per  cent  of  scholarship,  attendance  and  deportment  has  a 
high  average. 

The  village  Board  of  Education  was  increased  in  num- 
bers by  the  addition  of  three  Trustees,  in  1881,  and  at  this 
writing  comprises  the  following  gentlemen :  F.  H.  Van  Cleave, 
Director;  J.  H.  McDonald,  Moderator;  J.  N.  Hiller,  Assess- 


or;   Patrick  Fogarty,  John  Seymore,    L.  B.  Perry,  Trust- 
ees. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  fire  company  was  organized  in  1867  by  Master 
Mechanic  Kilpatrick,  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Bailway,  who  was  elected  Foreman.  It  was  furnished  with 
buckets,  a  few  hooks,  and  was  organized  principally  for 
the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  Chicago  &  North-West- 
ern Kailway  Company.  A  short  time  after,  the  company 
purchased  one  of  the  old  steamers  of  the  Chicago  Fire  De- 
partment, which  did  service  for  a  number  of  years. 

Escanaba  Fire  Company  No.  1,  was  organized  March 
15,  1873,  and,  on  the  22d  of  March,  adopted  its  rules  and 
regulations.  Steamer  No.  1  arrived  at  Escanaba  May  31, 
1873,  and  at  a  special  meeting,  held  at  this  date,  twenty- 
five  members  volunteered  their  services  as  firemen,  signing 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  previously  framed,  effecting  a 
permanent  organization  of  the  company  and  electing  the 
following  officers:  J.  N.  Hiller,  Foreman;  Timothy  Kill- 
ian, First  Assistant;  J.  Heity,  Second  Assistant;  E.  P.  Lott, 
Hose  Captain;  Michael  McMahan,  First  Assistant;  J.  P. 
Dodge,  Second  Assistant;  Myers  Ephraim,  Treasurer; 
George  Bamspeak,  Secretary.  The  steamer  is  a  fourth- 
class  engine  of  the  Clapp  &  Jones  manufacture,  having  a 
power  of  throwing  300  gallons  per  minute. 

It  is  furnished  with  three  hose  carts,  carrying  1,700 
feet  of  hose.  Water  is  kept  hot  in  a  boiler  by  a  Silsby 
heater,  and,  although  the  facilities  for  hauling  it  to  and 
from  fires  are  not  the  best  and  quickest,  yet  when  once  in 
operation  it  does  good  work  and  has  saved  much  valuable 
property  during  the  years  of  its  service  in  the  village. 

The  company  has  thirty-five  members  at  this  time,  and 
is  exceedingly  well  drilled  for  a  volunteer  company. 

The  present  officers  are:  E.  P.  Lott,  Foreman;  John 
Walsh,  First  Assistant;  H.  D.  Brainard,  Second  Assistant; 
Julius  Kessler,  Hose  Captain;  C.  J.  Prood,  First  Assist 
ant;  Mathew  Priester,  Second  Assistant;  John  Boemer, 
Secretary;  Henry  McFall,  Treasurer;  John  Boemer,  En- 
gineer of  Steamer. 

The  balance  of  the  department  consists  of  Escanaba 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  No.  1,  organized  in  March, 
1881,  with  the  following  officers:  H.  L.  Mead,  Foreman; 
H.  J.  Fontana,  First  Assistant;  Lem  Ephraim,  Second  As- 
sistant; B.  E.  Moorell,  Secretary,  and  D.  McGillis,  Treas- 
urer. 

The  property  of  the  company  consists  of  an  ordinary 
village  truck,  fui-nished  with  four  Holloway  chemical  en- 
gines; two  extension  ladders,  one  forty-six  feet  long,  the 
other  thirty-six  feet;  one  eighteen-foot  ladder  and  two  scal- 
ing ladders.  The  other  implements  comprise  hooks,  axes, 
crowbars  and  six  fire  buckets.  The  men  are  well  drilled 
and  thoroughly  understand  their  duties. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  the  same  as 
elected  at  the  organization,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Foreman  and  Treasurer,  which  are  filled  re- 
spectively by  William  Hamin  and  James  MoiTell.  The  en- 
tire department  is  in  charge  of  Chief  Engineer  Henry  Mc- 
Fall, and,  as  a  volunteer  department,  will  rank  high  among 
sirailar  organizations.  The  engine-house  is  a  large  frame 
building,  the  ground  floor  being  occupied  for  the  repository 
of  the  steamer,  hose  carts  and  hook  and  ladder  truck,  while 
the  second  floor  is  furnished  as  a  spacious  hall ,  appropri- 
ately decorated  for  the  various  business  meetings  of  the 
companies. 

CHURCH   HISTORY. 

St.  JosepKs  Catholic  Church. — The  history  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church  goes  back  to  1863,  when  this  vicinity  was 
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first  visited  by  attending  missionaries.  During  the  years 
of  1863  and  1864,  Father  Dale  and  Father  Keenan  held  a 
few  services  in  the  grove  on  the  lake  shore,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Tilden  House,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1864,  a 
Dumber  of  services  were  held  in  the  boarding  house  of  the 
employes  of 'the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Eailway,  then 
in  process  uf  construction. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865,  Father  Du  Eoche  was  as- 
signed to  the  mission  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  on  con- 
dition that  he  erect  his  residence  without  incurring  expense 
to  the  church.  There  were  many  discouraging  elements  to 
contend  with,  but  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
field  of  labor  with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  that  commanded 
the  aid  and  reverence  of  the  congregation. 

The  lots  for  building  were  first  procured,  and  in  a  short 
time  his  residence  was  completed.  Steps  were  immediately 
taken  for  raising  funds  and  erecting  a  house  of  worship, 
and  Father  Du  Eoche  met  with  such  success  that  before  the 
season  closed,  a  neat  frame  structure,  40x60  feet,  had  been 
erected  and  inclosed  and  was  nearing  completion.  Father 
Du  Eoche  closed  his  labors  at  Escanaba  in  1868,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Charles  Langner,  who  was  in  charge 
until  1881.  Under  his  pastorate  the  parsonage  was  built, 
in  1870,  and,  in  1873,  the  erection  of  the, present  church 
was  commenced.  Father  Ma j eras  succeeded  Father  Lang- 
ner, but  remained  only  six  months.  Father  Joseph  Nieb- 
ling,  the  present  pastor,  assumed  his  duties  in  March,  1882. 
The  church  is  a  large  brick  structure,  occupying  a 
prominent  position,  and  the  entire  property  is  valued  at 
118,000.     Present  membership,  about  700. 

Presbyterian. — The  Presbyterian  Church  society  of  Es- 
canaba was  organized  April  22,  1866,  by  Eev.  G.  W. 
Lloyde,  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey.  The  services 
were  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Selden,  and 
the  following  members  united  with  the  church  at  this  time : 
John  B.  Clark,  Charlotte  M.  Clark,  Samuel  H.  Selden, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Selden,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lloyde,  T.  D.  Clark,  F.  A. 
Clark,  Sarah  Lott^  Henry  Watkins,  Frederick  Kurth,  J.  L. 
Temis  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Tern  is.  John  B.  Clark  and  Samuel 
H  Selden  were  chosen  Euling  Elders,  and  Eev.  G.  W. 
Lloyde  was  called  as  pastor.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  life  of  the  church,  services  were  regularly  held,  some- 
times at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Selden,  oftentimes  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Tilden  House,  and  occasionally  in  unoccu- 
pied new  buildings  that  were  in  process  of  erection.  In 
1868,  the  first  chiirch  building  erected  by  the  society  was 
completed. 

In  1869,  Pastor  Lloyde  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  N.  E. 
Pierson,  who  commenced  his  labors  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, remaining  in  charge  until  May  19,  1872,  at  which 
date  his  death  occurred.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  peo- 
ple, and  in  his  death  the  society  experienced  a  loss  that  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  to-day. 

Eev.  E.  W.  Garner  was  called  to  the  pulpit  in  July, 
1872,  and  was  settled  at  Escanaba  until  April,  1875.  He 
reigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  F.  W.  Iddings,  dur- 
ing the  following  month  of  May.  Eev.  Iddings  officiated 
as  pastor  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  resigned. 

Eev.  E.  P.  Emerson  became  the  next  pastor  of  the 
church,  in  the  early  part  of  1879,  but  closed  his  labors  after 
a  few  months.  On  the  3d  of  January  1880,  Eev.  E.  W. 
Garner  received  a  second  call  from  the  ouciety,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  a  pastor  of  the  church.  He  is  still  in 
charge,  and,  by  honest,  sincere  labor,  has  brought  the  church 
and  society  to  a  successful  issue.  The  present  church 
building  is  a  handsome  frame  structure,  with  tower  and 
belfry,  and  has  recently  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  |3,000. 


The  society  also  owns  a  neat  parsonage,  and  the  entire 
property  is  a  valuable  one.  The  present  membership  of 
the  church  is  seventy-five. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Escanaba  was  effected  in 
1870.  Eev.  E.  E.  Eichards,  of  Marquette,  preached  the 
first  sermon  and  organized  a  class,  with  W.  W.  Beach  as 
class  leader.  The  members  of  the  first  class  were:  W.  W. 
Beach,  Mrs,  Eliza  Beach,  Mr.  Stonehouse,  Mrs.  Stonehouse, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hatton,  Mrs.  Orphal  Brotherton,  Joseph  Haw- 
kins and  Mr.  Fletcher.  The  following  pastors  have  offici- 
ated since  the  establishment  of  the  church  and  society: 
Eev.  William  Mahon,1870;  Eev.  S.  P.  Murch,  1871;  Eev. 
T.  H.  Parkerville,  1872-73;  Eev.  P.  J.  Wright,' 1874;  Eev. 
N.  Green,  1875-76;  Eev.  H.  W.  Thompson,  1877-79,  and 
Eev.  C.  E.  Kellerman,  1880.  The  present  pastor,  Eev.  B. 
S.  Taylor,  was  given  charge  of  the  church  in  1881. 

The  first  church  building  was  erected  in  1873,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1878,  becoming  a  total  loss  to  the  so- 
ciety, there  being  no  insurance  upon  it  The  parsonage 
was  purchased  in  1881,  and  work  commenced  upon  the  new 
church.  It  is  a  fine  frame  structure,  with  corner-stone, 
tower,  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  handsome  and 
imposing  in  appearance,  and  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
It  is  valued  at  $3,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  church 
property  reaches  $5,000.  The  church  attained  its  highest 
membership  in  .1876,  at  which  date  the  books  bore  the 
names  of  fifty  members.  It  has  now  decreased  to  twenty, 
but,  under  the  careful,  honest  labor  of  Pastor  Taylor,  is 
fast  resuming  its  old  place  in  importance  and  members. 

SOCIETIES. 

A.,  F.  &  A.  M..— Delta  Lodge,  No.  195,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M., 
was  organized  under  a  dispensation  May  19,  1866,  with  the 
following  members:  Gilman  Chase,  O.  A.  Page,  H.  H. 
Hunt,  E.  L.  Billings,  E.  F.  Ellsworth,  A.  J.  Perrin,  J. 
D.  Buck,  H.  M,  Waite.  The  first  officers  elected  were: 
Gilman  Chase,  W.  M.;  O.  A.  Page,  S.  W.;  H.  H.  Hunt,  J. 
W.;  E.  L.  Billings,  Secretary;  A.  J.  Perrin,  Treasurer. 
The  lodge  charter  was  granted  January  10,  1867,  to  the 
above-named  members.  The  first  Worshipful  Master  under 
this  new  authority  was  Gilman  Chase,  and  his  successors  in 
office  are  O.  A.  Page,  H.  A.  Barr,  J.  Eobinson,  J.  Simons, 
C.  Wright.  The  present  officers  are:  John  A.  Aspinwall, 
W.  M.;  E.  Wrightford,  S.  W. ;  S.  J.  Eogers,  J.  W.;  T.  E. 
Harris,  Secretary;  J.  F.  Oliver,  Treasurer. 

I.  0.  O.  i^.— Escanaba  Lodge,  No.  118,  10.  O.  F.,  was 
instituted  May  23,  1868,  with  Dr.  Curtis  J.  Bellows,  as 
Noble  Grand.  The  charter  members  are:  Dr.  Curti&  J. 
Bellows,  Charles  Bromnell,  Stephen  Goss,  Eli  P.  Eoyce, 
Emil  Glaser,  Marshall  F.  Mintors  and  Charles  H.  Weid- 
man.  The  lodge  has  a  membership  of  thirty-nine,  and 
meets  every  Monday  night  at  Adler's  Hall.  The  present 
officers  are:  Emil  Glaser,  D.  D.  G.  M.;  James  E.  Harris, 
N.  G. ;  Homer  L.  Mead,  V.  G. ;  John  Shorey,  Secretary, 
and  William  J.  Hatton,  Treasurer. 

A.  O.  U.  W.  —  Escanaba  Lodge,  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  was  organized  January  2,  1882,  by  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master  Grafton,  with  some  twenty  charter  mem- 
bers and  the  following  officers:  W.  W^.  Mulliken,  Past  Master 
Workman;  T.  M.  Mead,  Master  Workman;  Leon  Ephraim, 
Adviser;  O.  E.  Lewis,  Eecorder;  T.  E.  Harris,  Financier, 
and  H.  L.  Mead,  Eeceiver.  This  order  was  established 
for  the  benefit  of  insurance  for  its  members,  and  now  has 
a  membership  of  twenty- four.  It  is  in  a  prosperous  work- 
ing condition,  sound  and  financially  supported  by  the-  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  village. 
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J.  O.  G,  T.- -Escanaba  Lodge,  No.  6,  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  was  organized  by  Past  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Templar  Rev.  John  Russell,  December  28, 
1878,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Sarah  Ephra- 
im,  Baxter  O.  Bronson,  Adah  Ephraim,  R.  E.  Morrell,  A. 
S.  Rowell,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Clark,  Wright  E.  Clark,  Mrs.  J. 
Bnshnell,  Ruth  A.  Bushnell,  Stanley  Tyrrell,  Fannie 
Young,  Mrs.  Kate  Dixon,  Mrs.  McFall,  E.  G.  Dixon,  J.  C. 
Dougherty,  Carrie  L.  Ellsworth,  Lizzie  M.  Ellsworth,  F. 
H.  Atkins,  T.  S.  Fort,  J.  H.  Hart,  W.  J.  Hatton,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Hatton,  F.  W.  Thompson,  Leon  Ephraim,  H.  Slater,  C 
H.  Scott,  F.  D.  Anthony,  A.  Ellsworth,  Charles  Abbott, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Russell  and  John  McNaughton.  Since  its  or- 
ganization, the  lodge  has  ever  exercised  and  wielded  a 
strong  influence  in  putting  down  and  subduing  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  intemperance.  It  has  initiated  213  members 
during  the  four  years  of  its  organization,  and  at  this  writ- 
ing has  seventy-five  members  enrolled  in  good  standing. 
It  enjoys  the  hearty  support  of  the  better  class  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Escanaba,  and  holds  out  a  per- 
manent and  enduring  example  for  the 
holy  cause  of  temperance.  In  the 
past,  it  has  been  wonderfully  prosper- 
ous in  its  work,  and  to-day  is  one  of 
the  strongest  societies  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  The  principal  officers  of 
the  lodge  at  present  are:  R.  E.  Mor- 
rell, W.  C.  T. ;  Eva  Ephraim,  W.  V.  T. ; 

0.  A.  Lewis,  N.  S. ;  August  Errickson, 
N.  F.  S.,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Langley,  W.  T. 

.  BIOGRAPHICAB    SKETCHES. 

REUBEN  S.  ALLEN,  foreman  for  A. 
Booth,  St.  Martin's  Island,  is  a  native  of 
Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  June 

1,  1830.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  went 
to  Rochester  with  his  father  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business,  and  remained  there  for 
twelve  years.  He  came  up  on  the  Penin- 
sula in  1852  and  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business,  and  continued  in  that  business  at 
Sturgeon  River  and  Big  Bay  Denoqui  for 
sixteen  years,  and  since  then  has  been  en- 
gaged in  fishing,  and  is  now  managing  the 
business  at  St.  Martin's  Island  for  A.  Booth, 
of  Chicago.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
Supervisor  since  the  town  was  organized ; 
also  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  other  town  and  school  offices.  In  1851, 
Mr.  Allen  married  Miss  Margaret  Gray,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  have  eight  children 
— Elizabeth,  Frank,  Charles,  Martha,  George.  Orrin,  Hattie  and 
Mary  Jane. 

FRANK  H.  ATKINS,  of  the  firm  of  Atkins  &  McNaughton, 
dealers  in  groceries,  provisions,  crockery  and  glassware,  is  a  native 
of  Waupon,  Wis.,  and  was  born  October  1,  1854,  and  lived  in  that 
State  until  April,  1874,  when  he  came  to  Escanaba  as  manager  of 
store  for  Escanaba  Furnace  Co.  The  following  year  he  engaged  in 
insurance  business,  and  continued  until  January  1,  1879,  w^hen  he 
associated  with  his  present  partner  and  established  their  present 
business.  They  have  built  up  a  large  and  leading  trade  ;  also  have  a 
branch  store  on  the  hill.  Mr.  Atkins  has  held  the  office  of  Village 
Clerk  and  twice  received  the  nomination  for  County  Clerk.  He 
married  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Ellsworth,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  July  22,  1879. 
They  have  one  son — Samuel. 

GUST  AY  E.  BAEHRISCH,  proprietor  Oliver  House,  is  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  was  born  August  24,  1853.  His  parents  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  1855,  and  he  lived  in  Wisconsin  until  1872  ;  tlien 
came  to  Escanaba  and  w^orked  at  harness-maker's  trade  for  several 
years.  In  1876,  engaged  in  hotel  business,  and  since  then  has  kept 
the  Oliver  House.  He  owns  the  property,  and  is  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness. He  married  Miss  Annie  Oliver,  December  12,  1875.  She  is 
from  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick. 

DR.  P.  A.  BANKS,  dental  surgeon,  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  born  April  5, 1854.  He  received  his  education  in  that  State, 
and  also  studied  his  profession  there.  Graduated  at  the  college  of 
dentistry  in  Baltimore.  He  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  1877, 
and  located  at  Escanaba,  and  since  then  has  successfully  practiced 
his  profession  here. 


H.  A.  BARR.  freight  and  ticket  agent  Chicago  &  North-West- 
ern  Railroad,  was  born  in  Higligate,  Yt.,  near  St.  Albans,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1835;  grew  up  and  attended  school  there,  and  in  1862  went  to 
Boston;  during  the  war  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  until 
1864,  when  he  came  West  to  Chicago,  and  from  there  to  Escanaba, 
and  arrived  here  March  1  of  the  same  year.  He  brought  an 
engine  for  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railroad  Company,  and  en- 
gaged in  building  the  docks,  and  soon  as  the  first  one  was  completed 
in  1865.  he  took  charge  of  it,  and  had  charge  of  the  docks  until 
1875,  when  he  was  appointed  agent,  and  since  then  has  ha  J  charge  of 
ore  shipments,  as  well  as  freight  and  ticket  department  at  this  place. 
He  is  the  oldest  official  of  the  company  here.  He  holds  the  office 
of  Postmaster,  and  has  also  served  as  President  of  the  village  board 
several  times.  Mr.  Barr  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  Perkins,  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  March  19,  1874.  They  have  two  children— Hiram 
C.  and  William  Wallace. 

EDWIN  P.  BARRAS,  County  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds,  is 
a  native  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  was  born  November  1,  1840,  and 
attended  school  there.  After  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany D,  Thirty-third  Regiment  New  York  Yolunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  two  years;  was  in  the  seven  days'  fight  and  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  other  severe  battles.  After  his  return  from  service, 
came  to  Escanaba  in  1865;  was  chief  clerk  on  Merchant's  Dock,  after- 
ward engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  carried  it  on  until  1877. 
He  was  elected  County  Clerk  and  Register 
of  Deeds  in  1870,  and  has  been  re-elected  and 
held  the  office  for  the  past  ten  years.  In 
1869,  Mr.  Barras  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Frances  E.  Winters,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 
They  have  three  children — Alpha  C,  John 
H.,  Sarah  J. 

HERMAN  BITTNER,  dealer  in  fresh 
and  salted  meats,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  June 
11,  1853;  came  to  Escanaba  and  established 
his  present  business  in  July,  1874,  and  since 
then  has  successfully  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness, and  has  the  leading  trade;  has  one  of 
the  finest  markets  in  the  State.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Town 
Trustees  two  years.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Bittner,  Wickert  &  Co.,  and 
Paul  Bittner  &  Co.  Mr.  Bittner  married 
Miss  Sauerhamer  from  Watertown,  Wis. 
They  have  four  children — Lucy,  Herman, 
Paulina,  Theodore. 

PAUL  BITTNER,  of  the  firm  of  Paul 

s<A    Bittner  &  Co.,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and 

^    was  born  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  May  26, 

,«     1861;  he  attended  school  there,  and  came  to 

Escanaba  in  1875;  was  in  his  brother's  shop 

until  July,  1881,  when  he  started  his  present 

business,  and  has  a  good  trade. 

CHARLES  E.  BROTHERTON,  sur- 
veyor and  land  agent  for  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railroad  Company,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  and  was  born  July  12, 
1834.  His  parents  came  West  to  Michigan 
in  1836,  and  settled  in  Oakland  County. 
Before  reaching  manhood,  when  only  eight- 
een years  of  age,  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  on  the  Government 
survey,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  following  year  located  in  Marquette, 
and  engaged  in  looking  up  and  examining  lands;  in  the  winter  of 
1853,  he  examined  the  first  lands  entered  on  the  Menominee  Range. 
Except  Mr.  Burt  and  Stiles,  of  Marquette,  he  is  the  oldest  surveyor 
on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  probably 
seen  and  examined  more  of  the  lands  here  and  in  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin than  any  other  man.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  he  with 
another  man  went  from  where  Negaunee  is  now  located  to  the 
mouth  of  Menominee  River;  they  had  only  three  blankets,  a  three- 
quart  pail  and  a  tin  cup,  besides  provisions;  had  no  tent,  and  were 
three  weeks  on  the  way.  Mr.  Brotherton  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  since  1865,  to  examine 
their  lands  and  look  after  them.  He  was  elected  Supervisor  here  in 
1875,  and  held  that  office  six  years;  has  held  the  office  of  County 
Surveyor  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Mr.  Brotherton  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Orpha  C.  Bishop,  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
May  23,  1856;  she  died  May  14,  1882,  leaving  four  children— Ida  (now 
Mrs.  Williams,  living  in  Oshkosh),  Delevan,  Hugh  and  Edith. 

GEORGE  H.  BROTHERTON,  land  explorer,  is  a  native  of 
Oakland  County,  Mich.,  and  was  born  February  11,  1861,  and  grew 
up  and  attended  school  there.  He  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in 
1877,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  exploring  and  examining 
mineral  and  timber  lands. 

EDGAR  BROWN,  wood  dealer  and  contractor,  is  a  native  of 
Warren  County,  Penn. ;  was  born  October  3,  1842.  In  1857,  came 
West  to  Wisconsin  —Winnebago  County.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
he  enlisted  in  Third  Regiment  Wisconsin  Infantry  three  months'  serv- 
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ice  ;  then  enlisted  for  three  years  in  Twenty-first  Regiment  Wis- 
consin Infantry.  After  serving  two  years,  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Company  D,  Fifty -third  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  served  until  close  of  war  ;  was  mustered  out  by  special  order  of 
the  War  Department  in  September,  1865.  In  1H12,  he  came  to  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  engaged  in  contracting  and  building,  and  after- 
wards was  in  the  hotel  business  at  Michigamme,  L'Anse  and  Mar- 
quette, and  for  three  years  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Tilden 
House  at  Escanaba.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  wood  and  lumber 
business  ;  has  held  office  of  Town  Trustee  and  Village  Alderman. 

GEORGE  T.  BURNS,  manager  for  N.  Ludington  Co.,  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Lowell  Decem- 
ber 13,  1843.  He  came  West  to  Wisconsin  in  1856  to  Manitowoc 
County.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-first 
Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  was  not  away  from  the  regiment  one  night. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  w^as  in  many  severe  engagements.  After  the  war, 
he  returned  lo  Wisconsin,  and  in  1873  came  to  Escanaba,  and  since 
then  for  the  past  nine  years  has  had  the  management  of  the  business 
of  N.  Ludington  Co.  here.  He  holds  the  oflice  of  Supervisor  ;  was 
elected  in  1881  and  re-elected  in  1882  to  the  same  position. 

M.  A.  BURNS,  dealer  in  millinerv  and  fancy  dry  goods,  musi- 
cal instruments  and  toys,  is  a  native  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  ;  was 
born  August  28,  1850.  His  parents  came  to  Wisconsin  during  his 
early  childhood.  He  came  to  Escanaba  in  1869,  and  a  few  years 
later  (1875)  established  his  present  business.  Has  two  stores,  both 
on  Ludington  street.  The  one  devoted  to  millinery  and  fancy  dry 
goods  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  millinery  stores  in  the  State.  He 
has  a  large  and  leading  trade,  and  has  orders  from  other  places  in 
this  department  of  his  business.  He  also  has  a  good  trade  in  musi- 
cal instruments,  sewing  machines,  toys  and  fancy  goods. 

F.  D.  CLARK,  harness-maker  and  dealer,  is  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  born  July  15,  1845.  He  grew  up  and  learned  his 
trade  in  that  State,  and  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  1864,  and 
was  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Rail- 
road for  three  years  ;  then  engaged  in  his  present  business,  and  has 
carried  it  on  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  busi-^ 
ness  men  here.  He  is  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  here  and  has 
served  on  the  village  board.  He  married  Miss  Annie  Oliver,  from 
Wisconsin,  October  13,  1873.  They  have  one  daughter— Charlotte 
Olive. 

CAPT.  JOHN  COL  WELL,  of  the  Lady  Washington,  running 
between  Escanaba  and  Fayette,  is  a  native  of  Canada;  was  born 
March  6,  1844.  He  lived  there,  in  New  York  State  and  Indiana,  and 
came  to  Fayette  in  1876,  and  has  since  then  made  it  his  home;  has 
sailed  on  the  lake  for  some  years;  was  mate  of  the  Neptune  two 
years,  and  mate  of  the  Excelsior  two  years;  has  been  Captain  of 
the  steamer 'Lady  Washington  since  April,  1882,  and  makes  daily 
trips  from  Fayette  to  Escanaba.  He  married  Miss  Caroline  Cazan, 
from  Rochester,  N  Y.  They  have  four  children— Rosa,  Annie, 
Elsie,  Frances. 

J.  J.  CONOLLY,  foreman  round-house,  Chicago  &  North- West- 
ern Railroad. 

TIMOTHY  E.  CONOLLY,  of  the  firm  of  Conolly  &  Moran, 
dealers  in  hardware  and  house-furnishing  goods,  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  was  born  June  11,  1853.  His  parents  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1855,  and  he  grew  up  in  Boston  and  Vermont,  and  learned 
his  trade  there.  He  came  here  in  1874,  and  in  April,  1882,  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Moran  and  established  their  present  business,  and  are 
building  up  a  nice  trade. 

JAMES  CORCORAN,  engineer  at  machine  shops  of  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  St.  Johns,  New  Foundland; 
came  to  Escanaba  in  September,  1865,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  company,  and  since  then,  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  has 
been  with  the  company,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  employes  con- 
nected with  the  shops.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Town  Trustees.  In  1870,  he  married  Miss  Anna  Harney,  of  White- 
water, Wis.  They  have  six  children— James,  Charles,  Mary,  Anna, 
Lawrence,  Margaret. 

JOHN  CORCORAN,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  is  a 
native  of  Watertown,  Wis.;  was  born  August  25,  1851,  and  came  to 
Escanaba  in  1880  and  established  his  present  business,  and  has  built 
up  a  successful  trade.  He"  has  bought  lots  at  Iron  River  and  has 
built  a  store  there.  He  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Port- 
land, Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  and  held  that  office  two  years.  He  married 
Miss  Kate  O'Mara,  October  14,  1878.  She  is  a  native  of  Watertown, 
Wis. 

JOHN  DINNEEN,  manufacturer  of  ginger  ale,  lemon  soda,  sar- 
saparilla,  is  a  native  of  Ireland;  was  born  in  1836;  emigrated  to 
America  in  ia50;  lived  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  He  followed  the  sea, 
and  was  engaged  in  sailing  thirteen  years,  and  was  in  the  navy  two 
years  during  the  war.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1865;  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  railroad  company  four  years,  and  in  1875  estab- 
lished his  present  business.  He  manufactures  ginger  ale,  cham- 
pagne cider,  lemon  soda,  sarsaparilla  and  root  beer,  and  supplies 
the  trade  here,  and  also  ships  up  and  down  the  railroad.     He  is  also 


interested  in  another  bottling  establishment  at  Quinnesec.  In  1873, 
he  built  a  store  on  Ludington  street,  where  he  carried  on  business, 
and  during  the  present  year  built  the  large,  pleasant  home  where 
he  now  lives.  In  1863,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Fenton,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  They  have  six  children — Annora,  Mary  Ann,  Katie,  Will- 
iam, Lizzie,  John  Leo. 

E.  G.  DIXON,  of  the  firm  of  Dixon  &  Cook,  dealers  in  hardware, 
house  furnishing  goods  and  agricultural  implements,  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  was  born  near  Cleveland  August  2,  1838;  he  attended 
school  in  Lorain  County;  came  to  Escanaba  in  1873,  and  entered 
hardware  store  as  clerk.  In  1876,  engaged  in  business  for  himself; 
since  then  has  successfully  carried  on  the  business,  and  has  built  up 
a  good  trade.  Mr.  Dixon  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kate  Fritz, 
of  Litchfield,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  September  9, 1860.  They  have  two 
children— Henrietti  A.  (now^  Mrs.  Cook),  and  Elbertie  K. 

GEORGE  A.  DRISKO,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  fish,  is  a 
native  of  Maine,  and  was  born  in  Washington  County  November 
23, 1830;  went  to  sea  when  a  boy,  and  followed  the  sea  for  many 
years,  and  was  all  over  the  world;  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in 
1863,  and  was  engaged  in  fishing  on  Summer  Island  and  on  Saint 
Martin's  Island  until  1879.  He  and  his  brothers  were  the  first  to  or- 
ganize a  town  Government  with  town  officers  and  schools.  Previous 
to  that  there  were  no  taxes  paid  there ;  we  held  the  office  of  police- 
man here.  He  has  recently  engaged  in  the  fish  business.  Three 
years  ago  he  discovered  Drisco  Shoal  between  here  and  Death's  Door, 
and  it  was  given  his  name,  and  is  now  marked  by  a  Government 
buoy.  He  married  Miss  Lizzie  Skinner,  of  Washington  County, 
Maine,  December  3,  1855;  they  have  one  daughter — Julia  (now  Mrs. 
Eddy). 

P.  DURANSAN,  proprietor  Lafayette  House,  is  a  native  of 
Canada;  was  born  November  17,  1841;  lived  there  until  1866,  when 
he  came  to  Escanaba  and  worked  at  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner. 
In  1877,  he  opened  the  Lafayette  House,  and  since  then  has  kept 
this  hotel,  and  has  a  good  business;  has  held  the  office  of  Street 
Commissioner.  In  1868,  he  married  Miss  Ann  Barron,  a  native  of 
Canada.  They  have  five  children — Joseph,  Donough,  Alexandre, 
Annie  and  Peter. 

GEORGE  ENGLISH,  proprietor  of  livery  and  boarding  stable 
and  bus  line,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Mich.,  March  6,  1843. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  mason,  and  began  laying  brick  when  only 
eight  years  of  age ;  came  to  Marquette  in  September,  1859.  He 
drove  a  dog  team  from  Ishpeming  over  the  Huron  Mountains  to 
L'Anse  in  1861,  and  cut  out  the  first  road  and  drove  the  first  cattle 
that  ever  went  over  the  road.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  he  graded  the 
first  road  from  Negaunee  to  the  Washington  mine  ;  was  afterward 
express  agent  from  Green  Bay  to  Marquette  for  three  years.  July 
25, 1872,  he  began  work  for  the  furnace  company,  and  contracted  to 
build  all  the  kilns,  and  after  a  few  months  had  charge  of  all  of  the 
outside  work.  In  1874,  he  took  the  management  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. With  500  men  under  his  employ,  they  cut  and  hauled  1,000  ^ 
cords  of  wood  daily  for  a  time,  and  the  company  had  five  stores. 
The  furnace  cost  nearly  $500,000,  but  owing  to  a  want  of  experience 
it  was  not  successful.  Mr.  English  had  charge  of  the  property  of 
the  company  until  it  was  all  settled  up.  He  established  his  present 
business  in  1873.  He  has  a  good  livery  stock,  runs  two  omnibuses, 
and  has  a  large  hauling  trade,  and  has  carried  the  mail  for  nine  years. 
June  25, 1874,  he  married  Miss  Catharine  M.  Jacobi,  from  Philmont, 
N.  Y.    They  have  one  son— Ivan  George. 

E.  ERICKSON,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
is  a  native  of  Waukesha  County,  Wis.,  and  was  born  September  36, 
1853.  After  reaching  manhood,  he  came  to  Escanaba  in  1873  and 
entered  a  store  as  clerk.  In  1878,  he  engaged  in  business  here.  The 
firm  was  Cardozi  &  Erickson.  They  continued  together  until  1880, 
when  the  firm  dissolved,  and  since  then  Mr.  Erickson  has  carried 
on  the  business  alone,  and  has  a  good  established  trade.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  October  2, 1878,  to  Miss  Belle  Anthony,  of  Esca- 
naba. 

PATRICK  FINNEGAN,  blacksmith  and  wagon  maker,  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  April  9,  1837.  His  parents  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1840,  and  came  to  Waukesha  County,  Wis. 
He  learned  his  trade  in  Jefferson  County,  Wis.,  and  came  to  Esca- 
naba in  1865  and  began  work  for  the  railroad  company,  and  did  the 
first  iron  work  on  the  ore  docks.  He  was  with  the  company  until 
1873,  when  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  and  has  carried  it  on 
for  the  past  nine  years;  has  a  good  trade  and  is  the  oldest  black- 
smith in  the  business  here,  and  has  now  erected  new  buildings  and 
engaged  in  wagon  making.  In  1860,  he  married  Bridget  Carey,  from 
Canada.  They  have  seven  children — Edward,  William,  Charles, 
John,  George,  Margaret  and  Mary. 

PATRICK  FOGARTY  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born 
March  8,  1840.  His  parents  emigrated  to  this  country  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  of  age.  He  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  1864, 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company,  and  for  three 
and  one-half  years  was  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  ai\d  tele- 

fraph  office,  and  was  afterward  in  the  freight  house  for  two  years, 
n  1875,  he  engaged  in  the  flour  and  feed  business.  He  did  a  large 
trade  for  seven  years,  when  he  sold  out.    He  is  interested  in  the 
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town  of  Stambaugh,  on  Iron  River,  on  the  range,  and  has  built  a 
store  there,  and  also  has  interests  in  what  are  considered  valuable 
mineral  lands.  He  is  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  and  has  served 
as  Superintendent  of  the  county  poor.  In  1870,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Hunt,  a  native  of  Ireland.  They  have  one 
daughter — Anna— and  have  lost  three  children— Mary,  Andrew  and 
Susan. 

E.  GAYNER  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  January  15, 
1837,  but  from  early  boyhood  has  lived  in  this  country;  came  to  Es- 
canaba  in  spring  of  1865,  two  years  later  engaging  in  mercantile 
business.  In  1870,  he  built  the  Ludington  House,  and  run  that 
house  for  ten  years,  and  is  still  the  owner  of  it  and  other  property 
here.  In  1880,  he  went  to  Norway  and  built  the  Wendel  House,  and 
run  that  house  two  years,  and  since  then  has  given  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  developing  his  mining  property;  he  has  held  local  offices. 
Mr.  Gayner  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ida  Ferris,  of  Ohio, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Ferris,  who  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gayner  have  two  daughters— Pauline  and  Dolly. 

THOMAS  LINING  GELZER,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born 
in  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Colleton  District,  S.  C,  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1825;  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  for  several  years;  returned  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  continued  his  education  at  the  Charles- 
ton High  School,  and  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  the  Charleston 
College,  and  graduated  in  1844;  studied  law,  but  not  liking  it,  turned 
his  attention  to  medicine,  and  graduated  at  the  Charleston  Medical 
College  in  1850.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  many  years  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  after  the  war  settled  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  which  position 
he  retained  for  four  years.  On  the  23d  of  July,  1878,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Munn,  of  Conecuh  County,  Ala.  Three  weeks  after 
his  marriage,  yellow  fever  being  then  epidemic  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
he  was  sent  by  the  ''Can't  Get  Away  Club  "  of  Mobile  to  that  doomed 
and  stricken  city,  to  aid  its  suffering  people.  He  remained  there 
during  the  whole  epidemic,  and  at  its  close  was  the  recipient  of  a 
splendid  gold  medal,  with  a  complimentary  letter  acknowledging 
his  services,  from  the  Howard  Association  of  that  city.  On  the  4th 
of  May,  1881,  he  came  North  and  settled  at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  where 
he  soon  obtained  a  good  practice,  and  was  appointed  United  States 
Marine  Surgeon,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

EMIL  GLASER,  Probate  Judge,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
was  born  in  Saxony  September  23,  1840;  after  reaching  manhood, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1860.  Upon  the  breaking- out  of  the  w^ar, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  was 
wounded  at  Gettysburg;  was  in  battles  of  Winchester,  Fredricks- 
burg.  Wilderness,  Cedar  Mountain,  Second  Bull  Run,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Ringgold,  Georgia  and  others;  served  three  years;  after  his 
return  from  the  service,  came  to  Escanaba  and  opened  a  barber  shop; 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace;  studied  law.  He  was  elected  Pro- 
bate Judge;  has  held  that  office  for  the  past  twelve  years;  has  also 
held  town  offices.  Judge  Glaser  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Catherine  Walker,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  24,  1864.  They 
have  five  children— Henry,  Emma,  John,  Louise  and  Carrie. 

JOHN  GROSS,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  was  born  December  26,  1849.  His  parents  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  1856,  and  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  1859, 
before  there  was  any  house  here.  He  grew  up  here  and  entered 
store.  He  established  his  present  business  in  July,  1879,  and  since 
then  has  built  up  a  good  trade.  In  1874,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Her- 
man, from  Wisconsin.  They  have  had  four  children,  only  one  son, 
George,  survives. 

J.  W.  HAHN,  manager  of  Booth's  fish  business,  is  a  native 
of  Michigan,  and  was  born  at  Marshall,  Calhoun  County,  February 
22,  1848.  His  parents.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Hahn  and  Charlotte  Hahii, 
came  to  Chicago  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  In  1871,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  A.  Booth,  the  great  dealer  in  fish  and  oysters, 
and  has  been  with  him  for  the  past  eleven  years.  He  came  here  in 
January,  1881,  and  since  then  has  had  the  management  of  their  ex- 
tensive business  here.  Mr.  Hahn  married  Miss  Jennie  Gambee,  a 
native  of  New  York  State,  September  16,  1872.  They  have  three 
children — Lottie,  George  and  Jennie. 

JAMES  HANLEY,  proprietor  Tilden  House,  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, but  from  early  childhood  has  lived  in  this  country.  Came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1865,  and  afterward  engaged  in  business  at  Mar- 
quette, and  remained  there  until  1879;  two  years  later  came  to  Es- 
canaba and  opened  a  restaurant  and  billiard  room.  In  the  spring  of 
1882,  opened  the.  Tilden  House,  and  is  proprietor  of  this  popular 
place  of  resort,  one  of  the  finest  locations  on  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

ISAAC  K.  HARING,  master  painter  of  shops,  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Rockland  County,  N.  Y., 
was  born  September  29,  1843,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852;  when 
the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  First  Wisconsin  Cav- 
alry, and  served  three  years;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Whitewater 
River,  on  the  Marmaduke  raid,  his  horse  being  shot  from  under  him 
during'cavalry  charge.  After  the  war,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  remained  there  seven  years;  then  came  to  Escanaba,  and 


since  then,  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  had  charge  of  the  paint  de- 
partment of  the  shops  here.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Village 
Board.  Mr.  Haring  w^as  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  Hen- 
dricks, of  Vernon,  Jennings  Co..  Ind.,  April  5,  1870.  They  have 
two  sons — Fred  W.  and  John  H. 

F.  E.  HARRIS,  of  the  firm  of  Harris  Bros.,  contractors  and 
builders,  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  May  12,  1844.  Began 
learning  his  trade  there.  When  seventeen  years  of  age,  came  to 
Canada,  and  lived  there  until  1866,  "when  he  came  to  Escanaba  and 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  until 
1869.  The  following  year,  he  engaged  in  contracting  and  building, 
and  since  then  has  done  the  leading  business,  and  has  erected  most 
of  the  best  buildings  here.  In  the  fall  of  1881,  he  and  his  brother 
established  a  planing  mill  in  connection  with  their  building;  it  is  the 
only  mill  here.  Mr.  Harris  has  held  the  office  of  Village  Treasurer, 
Township  Treasurer,  and  is  now  Village  Assessor.  He  married  Miss 
Clara  E.  Kingsley,  a  native  of  Maine,  September  29,  1870.  They 
have  three  children — Frank,  Carl  and  Lewis. 

JAMES  R.  HARRIS,  architect,  of  the  firm  of  Harris  Bros., 
contractors  and  builders,  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  at 
Chilton,  Wilkes  County,  August  20, 1842.  He  grew  up  and  learned  his 
trade,  and  worked  at  it  six  years  in  England;  when  sixteen  years  old, 
earned  journeyman's  wages.  Came  to  Canada  in  1861,  and  lived 
there  five  years,  and  came  here  in  1866  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  Company.  The  first  build- 
ing erected  was  the  house  of  the.  Superintendent  of  this  company, 
and  was  engaged  in  building  for  the  company  for  three  years;  then 
engaged  in  building  with  his  brother;  afterward  went  South  and 
spent  some  years  there  and  in  Canada.  In  August,  1880,  he  returned 
here  and  associated  with  his  brother  in  contracting  and  building, 
and  in  1881,  they  established  a  planing  mill  in  connection  with  their 
business.  For  the  past  ten  years,  Mr.  Harris  has  given  his  atten- 
tion to  architecture,  drawing  plans  and  superintending  erection  of 
buildings. 

I.  H.  HART,  wagon  maker,  is  a  native  of  Akron,  Ohio;  was 
born  March  31,  1823;  came  West  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  located 
at  Appleton,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  there.  He  came  here 
July  2,  1862;  was  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company  when  they 
were  locating  and  building  the  line;  then  was  engaged  in  building 
houses;  afterward  established  his  present  business,  and  has  carried 
it  on  for  many  years.  He  also  has  a  steam  engine  for  sawing  and 
planing,  in  connection  with  his  business.  During  the  war,  he  en- 
listed and  served  in  the  Second  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
was  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  1847,  he  married  Miss  Har- 
riet Whitney,  a  native  of  Ohio.  She  died  in  1880,  and  left  two  chil- 
dren—Amanda and  William. 

JOHN  N.  HILLER,  undertaker  and  dealer  in  furniture  and 
crockery  and  agent  of  American  Express  Company,  is  a  native  of 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  December  23,  1837.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  that  State.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1860,  and 
the  following  year,  in  March,  1861,  came  to  Flat  Rock,  Delta  County, 
in  the  employ  of  David  Langley,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  in  the  lumber  business; 
remained  with  that  company  until  the  fall  of  1864;  then  came  to 
Escanaba  and  engaged  in  building  for  a  time,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business.  After  the  county  was  organ- 
ized, he  was  elected  the  first  Township  Treasurer,  and  held  that  office 
four  years,  and  was  elected  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  held 
that  office  eight  years;  was  elected  the  second  County  Treasurer  after 
its  organization;  has  served  on  the  School  Board  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  most  of  the  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Town  Trustees. 
He  has  been  actively  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  town  and 
county.  Mr.  Hiller  was  united  in  marriage  July  31,  1861,  to  Miss 
Julia  Langley,  a  native  of  Old  Town,  Me.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren—Myrtle, Fred.  John  Roy  and  Earl. 

DAVID  LANGLEY  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  w^as 
born  July  9,  1821.  From  early  boyhood,  he  lived  in  Maine,  and  came 
from  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  the  spring 
of  1846  on  the  schooner  Gallinipper,  and  engaged  in  lumber  busi- 
ness for  Smith  &  Sinclair.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
this  section.  He  and  Isaac  Stevenson,  of  Menominee,  came  to- 
gether, and  they  are  the  oldest  settlers  here.  He  was  connected  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  was  with  one  firm  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  held  the  office  of  Postmaster  six  years.  He  was  elected 
Supervisor  when  the  town  w^as  first  organized,  and  was  the  second 
President  of  the  Village  Board,  and  was  elected  the  first  Treasurer 
of  Delta  County.  In  1873,  he  went  to  Minneapolis  on  account  of 
his  health;  was  there  three  years,  and  spent  three  years  in  Iowa; 
then  went  t6  California,  wiiere  he  now  resides.  In  1852,  he  married 
Miss  Caroline  Blaisdell,  from  Maine.  She  died  in  1858,  and  left  three 
children— Frank  A.,  David  N.  and  George  M.,  all  in  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Langley  married  Mrs.  L.  P.  Thorp,  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio,  September  26,  1860. 

OLIVER  E.  LEWIS,  manager  of  C.  J.  L.  Meyer's  lumber  busi- 
ness, is  a  native  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  was  born  April  1,  1859.  He 
came  to  Escanaba  in  April,  1881,  when  Mr.  Meyer  established  his 
lumber  yard  here,  and  since  then  has  had  charge  of  the  office  and 
keeping  the  books  and  accounts.     His  father  came  to  Oshkosh  in 
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July,  1849,  and  lived  there  over  one-third  of  a  century,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  of  that  city.  He  married  Miss  Frances  B. 
Dowd,  a  native  of  Ohio,  December  27, 1856.  They  have  two  sons — 
Oliver  E.  and  George  C. 

W.  B.  LINSLEY,  Superintendent  Peninsula  Division  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Meriden,  Conn,  and  was 
born  June  10,  1845.  He  received  his  education  in  that  State;  began 
railroading  in  1866  on  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  &  Springfield 
Railroad;  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  1869  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad,  and  since  then,  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  has  been  connected  with  this  company,  and  since 
1875  has  held  the  above  position. 

E.  P.  LOTT,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Waukesha  County, 
Wis.,  and  was  born  December  1,  1845;  his  parents  came  to  Lake 
Superior  in  1852;  thej  located  in  the  copper  country.  He  came  here 
in  June,  1865;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  and 
since  then  has  practiced  his  profession  here.  He  has  held  the  offices 
of  Under  Sheriff,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  County  Clerk,  Register  of 
Deeds,  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Circuit  Court  Commissioner,  Town- 
ship Treasurer  and  Village  Trustee.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Lilly  V.  Birs,  a  native  of  Vermont,  April  17,  1865.  She  died 
February  7,  1882,  leaving  six  children. 

WILLIAM  MARTIN,  with  Ford  River  Lumber  Company,  is  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands;  was  born  March  29,  1833,  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  1868;  lived  in  Wisconsin  twelve  years,  then  came  to 
Delta  County;  in  employ  of  the  Ford  River  Lumber  Company.  He 
built  the  Washington  Hotel  in  Escanaba  in  1881;  he  has  held  the 
offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  City  Marshall.  In  1855,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Nellie  Hammond,  a  native  of  Holland.  She  died  in  1869, 
and  left  four  children — Nellie  J.,  William  J.,  Jennie  P.  and  Gertie 
N.    In  1870,  he  married  Miss  Amelia  Eno,  from  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

HENRY  McFALL,  City  Marshal  and  Deputy  Sheriff,  w^as  born 
in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  October  28,  1831.  When  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Wisconsin.  April  26,  1865,  he  came  to 
Escanaba  and  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade.  January  25,  1866,  he 
commenced  driving  a  stage  from  Escanaba  to  Green  Bay  for  T. 
T.  Hurley,  and  was  on  the  line  seven  wmters.  In  1871,  he  was 
elected  City  Marshal,  and  has  since  retained  that  position  with  the 
exception  of  two  years.  He  is  Chief  Engineer  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment and  also  Treasurer.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Coroner  for  five 
years,  and  is  Deputy  Sheriff.  In  1858,  he  married  Miss  Fanny  E. 
Anthony,  of  Indiana.  She  died  in  November,  1864,  leaving  one 
son— Bion  B.  Mr.  McFall  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Kate  E.  Lan- 
caster, a  native  of  Maine,  May  1,  1869.  They  have  three  children — 
Nettie,  Lizzie  May  and  Harry  E. 

I.  A.  McGILLES,  of  the  firm  of  McGillis  Bros.,  dealers  in  gro- 
ceries, provisions  and  crockery,  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
was  born  August  7,  1855.  He  came  to  the  Peninsula  in  February, 
1872,  and  was  with  the  Ford  River  Lumber  Company  five  years;  then 
engaged  in  business  in  Neenah,  Wis.  The  firm  was  McGillis  &  Bis- 
sell.  In  1880,  they  started  a  store  here,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
firm  dissolved  and  Mr.  McGillis  associated  with  his  brother,  and 
succeeded  to  the  business  here.    They  have  a  good  business  and  a 

DANIEL  McGILLIS,  of  the  firm  of  McGillis  Bros.,  is  a  native 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  was  born  August  19,  1857.  He  grew  up 
and  attended  school  there,  and  came  to  Oconto  in  the  spring  of  1878 
and  engaged  in  keeping  books  for  a  lumber  company  for  two  years; 
then  came  to  Escanaba  and  went  in  partnership  witn  his  brother  in 
grocery  and  provision  business.    They  have  a  good  trade. 

DUNCAN  N.  McKAY,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  is  a 
native  of  Canada;  was  born  January  4,  1842.  He  came  to  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  in  1869,  and  lived  there  ten  years,  coming  to  Escanaba 
in  1879,  and  established  his  present  business,  and  has  built  up  a  good 
trade.  In  1868,  Mr.  McKay  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Belle 
McDonald,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  sister  of  Alexander  and  John  S.  Mc- 
Donald, of  that  city.  They  have  two  children — Nellie  Stewart  and 
Marian  Jane. 

L.  D.  McKENNA,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  Canada;  was  born  October  17,  1834. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age,  went  to  Chicago,  and  w^as  engaged  in 
business  there;  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  Twenty-third 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  command  of  Col.  James  A.  Milligan, 
and  served  three  years  and  three  months;  afterward  returned  to  Chi- 
cago, and  came  to  Escanaba  July  2,  1871,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  and  since  then  has  carried  on  the  grocery  and  provision 
business.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Trustee  in  the  Town  Board. 
In  1869,  he  married  Miss  Julia  Clark,  of  Springfield,  111.  They  have 
had  one  daughter — Mary  (who  is  not  now  living). 

JOHN  A.  McNAUGHTON,  of  the  firm  of  Atkins  &  McNaugh- 
ton,  dealers  in  groceries,  provisions,  fruit,  crockery  and  glassware, 
IS  a  native  of  Cauda;  was  born  November  8,  1854.  When  twelve 
years  of  age,  came  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  He  came  to  Escanaba  in 
1878,  and  engaged  in  the  present  business.  The  firm  of  Atkins  & 
McNaughton  have  built  up  a  large  established  trade.  Mr.  McNaugh- 
ton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  Louise  Ellsworth,  of  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  April  1,  1879.    They  have  one  son. 


F.  D.' MEAD,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  son  of  John  C.  and  Caro- 
line Mead,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  was  born  January  27,  1856.  He 
attended  school  and  graduated  at  the  State  University  in  June,  1879. 
After  graduating  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Chandler  &  Grant  at  Houghton,  where  he  pursued  his  law 
studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  1881.  During 
that  year  he  came  to  Escanaba,  and  since  then  has  practiced  his  pro- 
fession here. 

JUSTIN  N.  MEAD,  druggist,  and  dealer  in  musical  instru- 
ments, is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  born  in  Seneca  County  October 
27, 1846.  He  attended  school,  and  afterward  entered  a  drug  store  in 
Oberlin  and  learned  the  business  there.  He  came  to  Escanaba  in  1873, 
and  two  years  later  engaged  in  his  present  business,  and  since  then, 
for  the  past  nine  years,  has  successfully  carried  on  the  business  and 
has  a  good  established  trade.  He  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Town 
Trustees.  Mr.  Mead  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  was  Miss 
Mary  Farrar,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  left  one  daughter— Luella  B. 
In  1881,  he  married  Miss  Carrie  Beath,  of  Escanaba. 

W.  W.  MULLIKEN ,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of  Will 
County,  111.,  was  born  July  31,  1847.  He  is  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Ermina  Mulliken,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  They  came  there  in  1833,  and  were  there  during 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  are  both  still  living.  Dr.  Mulliken  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Illinois;  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1875 ;  after  graduating,  came  to 
Escanaba,  and  since  then  has  successfully  practiced  his  prof ession 
here.  He  has  held  the  office  of  County  Physician  for  four  years, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

A.  R.  NORTHUP,  of  the  firm  of  Northup  &  Northup,*  fire 
and  life  insurance  agents,,  is  a  native  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
and  was  born  January  24,  1849.  His  parents  came  West  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1850,  and  settled  in  Sheboygan  County.  He  attended  school 
there,  and  afterward  entered  Ripon  College,  graduating  in  1877. 
Two  years  later,  in  1879,  came  to  Escanaba  and  took  charge  of  the 
schools  here,  and  held  that  position  for  three  years;  then  resigned 
and  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  law  business.  He  was  chosen 
Secretary'of  the  County  Board  of  School  Examiners.  Mr.  Northup 
was  united  in  marriage,  in  1879,  to  Miss  Ellen  G.  Smith,  a  native  of 
Wisconsin.     They  have  one  daughter. 

WILLIAM  R.  NORTHUP,  insurance  agent,  is  a  native  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  N.  Y.  ;  was  born  October  17,  1823;  came  West  in 
1850,  and  afterward  settled  in  Sheboygan  County,  and  lived  in  that 
county  over  a  quarter  of  a  century;  while  there  held  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  many  years] Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  came  to 
Escanaba  in  1880  and  engaged  in  the  insurance  business;  he  holds 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1848,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
rige  to  Miss  Mary  Warren,  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  They 
have  four  children — one  son  and  three  daughters. 

DAVID  OLIVER,  Sheriff,  Delta  County,  is  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  was  born  May  12,  1829.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age,  went  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  lived  there  until  1860,  when  he 
came  West  to  Michigan,  and  located  in  Delta  County,  at  Flat  Rock,  and 
engaged  in  lumbering  with  N.  Ludington  Co.  for  three  years  at 
Flat  Rock,  before  this  place  was  started.  He  built  the  Oliver 
House  in  1863,  and  was  in  the  hotel  business  until  1876.  He  has 
held  the  office  of  Sheriff  for  seven  years.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  now  living  here.  In  1854,  Mr.  Oliver  married  Miss  Sarah 
McMonigal,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick.  They  have  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters— David  A.,  Maggie  A.,  William  J., 
John  H.,  Laura  E.,  Georgie  L. 

CHRISTIAN  OLSON,  merchant  tailor,  is  a  native  of  Norway, 
and  was  born  November  7,  1839,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1869, 
and  came  to  Escanaba  the  same  year.  The  following  year  engaged 
in  his  present  business,  and  since  then  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
has  carried  it  on  here,  and  has  a  good  trade,  and  is  the  oldest  mer- 
chant tailor  here.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  Village  Board.  In 
1872,  he  married  Miss  Martha  Sundberg.  She  was  born  in  Sweden. 
They  have  five  children— Perry,  Andrew,  Carrie,  Elma  and  Gertie. 
H.  A.  PERRIN,  deceased,  former  Road  Master,  Peninsular 
Division,  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railroad;  was  a  native  of 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  was  born  November  20, 1827.  He  came 
West  to  Chicago  in  1856,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  & 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  was  engaged  on  the  construction  of  that 
line.  Three  years  later,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1859,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  Curran,  a  native  of  Wisconsin;  they 
lived  in  Waukegan,  111.,  until  1864,  then  came  to  Escanaba,  and  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  here.  A  short  time  after  coming  here, 
Mr.  Perrin  was  appointed  Road  Master,  and  held  that  position  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  February  2, 1876,  occasioned  by  accident, 
in  which  he  and  Paymaster  Rejrnolds  were  both  killed.  He  left  five 
children,  three  of  whom  survive— George  F.,  Levi  J.,  Jennie  E. 
Mrs.  Perrin  still  resides  in  Escanaba  and  owns  her  home  here,  and 
also  has  a  pleasant  home  in  Waukegan,  111. 

LORIN  J.  PERRY,  in  Superintendent's  office,  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Railroad;  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  was 
born  in  Genesee  County  September  16,  1849.    He  attended  school 
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there,  and  graduated  at  Whitestown.  In  1872,  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  at  Attica,  and  was  there  two 
years.  In  July,  1874,  came  to  the  Peninsula  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  was  on  a  farm  five  years.  In  1880,  entered  the  employ 
of  the  railroad  company,  and  was  book-keeper  on  the  docks  two 
years.  Since  June,  1882,  has  been  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent. 
J.  W.  PINCH,  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in  England  October 
9,  1849.  His  parents  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852  and  located  at  Fond 
du  Lac.  He  received  his  literary  education  at  Ripon  College,  in 
that  State,  graduating  in  the  year  1875;  then  studied  law  and  at- 
tended Columbia  Law  School,  New  York  City,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1877.  The  following  year  he  came  to  Escanaba,  and  since 
then  has  successfully  practiced  his  profession  here.  Mr.  Pinch  was 
married,  March  23,  1876,  to  Miss  Mittie  Chittenden,  from  New  Lon- 
don, Wis. 

F.  J.  POMMIER,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of  France; 
was  born  December  23,  1837.  He  received  his  education  in  Paris, 
studied  medicine  and  graduated  there;  came  to  this  country  in  1865, 
and  practiced  medicine  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin;  came  to 
Escanaba  in  May,  1881,  and  since  then  has  practiced  his  profession 
here.  Dr.  Pommier  was  united  in  marriage,  April  14,  1875,  to  Miss 
Melaine  Humbert,  a  native  of  France.  They  have  three  children — 
Francis  Joseph,  Mary  Adolphine,  Marie  Melaine. 

JOHN  POWER,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
born  September  13,  1847.  He  received  his  early  education  there, 
and  completed  it  in  this  country.  He  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula 
in  1867  and  located  at  Copper  Harbor;  studied  law  and  \^as  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1872.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Calumet, 
and  continues  there.  He  opened  an  office  in  Escanaba  and  still  re- 
tains an  office  there.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  other  offices.  In  1878,  he 
received  the  nomination  and  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  against 
Jay  A.  Hubbell.  In  1880,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Cincinnati.  In  1868,  Mr.  Power  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Elizabeth  Corgan,  a  native  of  Toronto,  Canada.  They 
have  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

GEORGE  PRESTON,  dealer  in  drugs,  chemicals,  stationery  and 
fancy  goods,  is  a  native  of  Ohio;  was  born  at  Haysville,  Ashland 
County,  November  9,  1850.  He  received  his  education  there  and  at 
Oberlin;  came  to  Escanaba  in  1869  and  entered  drug  store  of  C.  C. 
Royce,  remaining  with  him  ten  years;  then  bought  out  Mr.  Royce 
and  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  has  a  large  established  trade  and 
the  pioneer  drug  store  of  Escanaba.  Mr.  Preston  is  Deputy  Post- 
master, and  has  held  local  offices. 

JAMES  ROBERTSON,  foreman  blacksmith  shop,  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  learned  his 
trade  there;  emigrated  to  America  in  1855;  spent  five  years  in  Can- 
ada, and  came  to  Lake  Superior,  living  five  years  at  Marquette,  and 
coming  to  Escanaba  August,  1866,  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad 
ccniipkny,  and  has  been  with  the  company  for  sixteen  years,  .and 
for  the  past  seven  years  has  held  the  position  of  foreman  of  the 
blacksmith  shop.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Village  Board, 
and  held  that  office  two  terms.  In  1863,  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
E.  Brown,  of  Kentucky.  She  died  in  1873,  and  left  three  children 
— James  Edward  (since  dead),  Hugh  and  Jennie.  In  1878,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  F.  Barrow,  a  native  of  Canada.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren— Maggie  and  Alice. 

JOHN  ROEMER,  engineer  fire  department,  was  born  in  Lo- 
rain August  4,  1847;  emigrated  to  America  when  only  ten.  years  of 
age,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior,  to  the  copper  country,  the  same 
year;  lived  there  nine  years;  came  to  Marquette  and  was  in  the 
machine  shops  of  the  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  three  years;  came  to  Escan- 
aba first  in  1869,  and  worked  in  shops  of  railroad  company,  then 
went  to  Champion  Mine;  came  here  again  in  1877,  and  since  then 
has  been  connected  with  the  fire  department,  and  is  Secretary  of 
the  department.  In  1869,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Priester,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  They  have  five  children — Flora,  Carrie,  Georgie,  Henry  and 
John. 

J.  S.  ROGERS,  foreman  Booth's  fish  freezing  establishment,  is 
a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  born  at  Burlington,  Racine  County, 
March  10,  1849.  He  grew  up,  attended  school  and  lived  there  until 
August,  1880,  when  he  came  up  here;  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North- Western  Railroad  until  May,  1882;  then  became  fore- 
man in  the  above  establishment.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity; is  a  member  of  Delta  Lodge,  No.  195,  Orient  Chapter,  No. 
12,  and  Racine  Commandery,  No.  7,  Knights  Templars.  He  married 
Miss  Annie  Christie,  a  native  of  Ottawa  City,  Canada,  August  12, 
1871.  They  have  four  children— Henry  C,  Jessie,  Glorianna  and 
Ralph  R. 

JOHN  ROSSEAU,  harness  maker,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
was  born  July  10,  1820;  lived  there  until  1857,  when  he  went  to 
Detroit  and  lived  there  ten  years;  came  to  Escanaba  in  1867,  and 
since  then,  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  lived  here;  engaged  in  his 
present  business  July  5,  1881,  and  is  building  up  a  nice  trade.  In 
1839,  he  married  Mary  St.  Charles,  from  Belville,  Upper  Canada. 
She  died  in  1852,  leaving  six  children— John,  Peter,  James,  Dennis, 
Elizabeth  and  Mar^iiret,    In  1§54,  he  married  Celia  Yasser,  from 


Montreal.    They  have  four  children — Lizzie,  Maggie,  Lewis  and 
Clara. 

COYELL  C.  ROYCE,  banker,  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  and 
was  born  in  Lenawee  County,  April  9,  1847.  He  grew  up  in  Ober- 
pn,  Ohio,  and  attended  school  there  ;  entered  a  drug  store  and 
learned  the  business;  came  to  Escanaba  in  1865,  and  engaged  in  the 
drug  trade  and  carried  on  the  same  until  1879,  when  he  sold  out,  and 
since  then  has  given  his  whole  attention  to  his  banking  business, 
which  he  established  in  1878.  In  the  fall  of  1880,  he  was  elected 
County  Treasurer,  and  now  holds  that  office.  He  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  active  business  in  this  county.  Mr.  Royce  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Godley,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  20, 1875.  They  have  three 
children — Eugene  Godley,  Frederick  Franklyn  and  Adella  Elizabeth. 
S.  H.  SELDEN,  Chief  Engineer  of  the'Peninsula  Iron  Division 
C.  &N.  W.  R.  R.,  was  born  in  Connecticut  March  16,  1826.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  there;  entered  Yale  College  and 
graduated  in  1848;  after  graduating,  he  engaged  in  engineering; 
came  West  in  1862,  and  became  connected  with  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R., 
locating  their  lines  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  since  then,  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  has  been  connected  with  this  company  and  holds 
the  position  above  mentioned.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
this  place.  In  1853,  Mr.  Selden  married  Miss  Sarah  Lay,  a  native 
of  Connecticut.     They  have  five  children. 

JAMES  K.  STACK,  wholesale  dealer  in  liquors  and  tobacco,  is 
a  native  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  was  born  March  1,  1848.  After 
reaching  earlj^  manhood,  he  came  to  Escanaba  and  established  his 
present  business  March  7,  1867,  and  since  then  has  successfully  car- 
ried on  the  business  and  has  built  up  a  large  trade.  He  has  served  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Town  Trustees.  Mr.  Stack  was  united  in 
marriage,  October  6, 1873,  to  Miss  Annie  Brown,  a  native  of  Canada. 
They  have  six  children — two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

LEWIS  STEGMILLER,  jeweler  and  dealer  in  silverware,  is  a 
native  of  South  Germany,  and  was  born  in  Wurtemberg  June  17, 
1848.  He  received  his  education  there.  Upon  reaching  manhood, 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1868,  and  came  to  Chicago.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  lived  in  Marquette  for 
one  year,  and  in  1870  came  to  Escanaba  and  established  his  present 
business,  and  has  carried  it  on  since  then.  For  the  past  few  years, 
he  has  been  successfully  connected  with  mineral  explorations  and 
development  of  mineral  property. 

MATHEW  STEPHENSON,  retired,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  born  in  1818.  He  came  to  New  Brunswick  in  1836,  and  was 
engaged  in  lumbering  and  on  a  farm  there  for  twenty  years;  came 
to  Lake  Superior  on  the  old  Montezuma  in  1857,  and  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  this  county.  He  engaged  in  contracting  for  old  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Masonville,  and  that  was  before  Escanaba  was  ever  started. 
There  is  no  one  living  here  now  that  was  here  when  he  came.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  logging  between  here  and  Masonville  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  had  a  large  practical  experience  in 
lumbering.  He  holds  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Yillage  Board  many  times,  and  several  times 
was  chosen  President  of  the  board.  In  1852,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catharine  Colwell,  of  New  Brunswick. 
They  have  six  children — Caspar,  John,  Andrew,  Fred,  Jennie, 
Lizzie. 

MRS.  MARY  L.  TERRY,  Keeper  Escanaba  Light-House, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Miss  Mary  L.  Thurston,  is  a  native  of  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.  She  was  united  in  marriage  February  21,  1845,  to 
Capt.  John  Terry;  he  was  a  native  of  St.  Johns,  Canada,  and  was 
born  x4.ugust  6,  1818.  They  came  here  in  1863.  He  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railroad  Company  on  tiie 
survejdng  and  constructioai  of  the  line,  and  was  one  of  the  first  men 
who  did  business  on  the  dock;  he  was  with  company  for  some 
years.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed  Light  Keeper,  but  before  taking 
charge  of  the  position  his  death  occurred,  April  6,  1868.  After  his 
death,  Mrs.  Terry  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  as  soon  as  the 
light-house  was  completed,  she  exhibited  the  first  light  May  13,  1868. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mrs.  Terry  is  the  first  woman  ever  ap- 
pointed in  the  service  as  keeper  of  light-house,  and  she  has  held 
that  position  the  past  fourteen  years. 

F.  H.  VAN  CLEYE,  land  agent  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway  Company. 

JOHN  WALCH,  saloon,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  born 
at  Luxemburg,  December  28,  1843;  emigrated  to  America  in  1871, 
and  came  to  Escanaba  the  same  year;  two  years  later  engaged  in  his 
present  business,  and  h  .s  carried  it  on  since.  He  owns  the  property 
where  he  lives  and  carries  on  his  business.  He  married  Miss  Sophia 
Smull  from  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  January  17,  1875.  She  died  December 
8,  1881. 

NICHOLAS  WALCH,  saloon,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was 
born  at  Luxemburg  September  11,  1848;  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1873;  came  to  Escanaba  the  same  year;  began  working  on  the 
dock  and  in  trimming  vessels,  and  four  years  worked  in  getting  out 
cedar  in  the  woods;  established  his  present  business  in  1881;  owns 
the  property  where  he  lives.  In  1873,  he  married  Miss  Maggie  Kin- 
nen,  from  Luxemburg,  Germany.  They  have  four  children — Mag- 
gie, Sophia,  Nicholas,  Theodore, 
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PETER  WALCH,  saloon,  was  born  in  Luxemburg,  Germany, 
May  28,  1840,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1866;  came  to  the  Upper 
Peninsula  the  same  year,  and  worked  for  the  Sturgeon  Bay  Lumber 
Company;  then  worked  on  the  dock.  In  1870,  he  opened  a  board- 
ing-house and  saloon,  and  since  1874  has  carried  on  his  present  busi- 
ness. He  owns  the  property  on  the  corner  where  he  has  his  busi- 
ness. He  has  held  the  office  of  Village  Trustee.  In  February,  1871, 
he  mairied  Miss  Mary  Stone,  from  Sturgeon  Bay.  They  have  four 
children— Mary,  Rosa  Lee,  Julius  P.  and  Annie  J. 

W.  J.  WALLACE,  dealer  in  hardware,  stoves  and  house  fur- 
nishing goods  and  agricultural  implements,  is  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  and  was  born  at  Haverstraw,  Rockland  County,  January  29, 
1829.  He  attended  school  there,  and  came  west  to  Wisconsin  in 
1846  and  located  at  Pond  du  Lac.  He  learned  his  business  there,  and 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade  there.  In  1858,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  at  New  London  and  remained  there  six 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  came  to  Escanaba,  bought  a  stock  of 
hardware,  stoves  and  tinware,  and  established  his  present  business. 
The  year  after  coming  here,  J.  Morgan  became  a  partner  with  him, 
but  after  one  year  Mr.  Wallace  bought  his  interest,  and  since  then 
has  successfully  carried  on  the  business,  and  is  the  oldest  merchant 
in  active  business  in  Delta  County,  and  has  been  actively  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  town 
and  county  since  its  organization. 
Though  not  an  office-seeker, 
he  has  served  as  member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
was  elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  other  town  offices. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  united  in  mar- 
riage May  1,  1855,  to  Miss  Martha 
L.  Pace,  from  Corning,  New 
York  State.  They  have  one 
daughter — Carrie  Mary. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITE,  Mas- 
ter Mechanic  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railroad,  is  a  native  of 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  born  December  24,  1843.  He 
received  his  education  in  that 
State;  came  West  and  engaged 
in  railroading;  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad  since  1869.  In 
August.  1878,  he  was  appointed 
Master  Mechanic  of  this  division 
of  the  line,  and  since  then  has 
held  that  position. 

E.  C.  WICKERT,  of  the  ^ 
firm  of  Bittner,  Wickart  &  Co.,  f| 
dealers  in  flour,  feed  and  hay,  is 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  was 
born  August  19,  1852,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1868; 
went  to  Watertown,  Wis.,  and 
lived  there  until  he  came  here 
in  1870  and  established  his  pres- 
ent business,  and  has  built  up 
a  large  trade;  was  elected  and 
served  as  member  of  the  Village 
Board.  In  1872,  he  married  Miss 
Augusta  Podewell,  of  Watertow^n 
Wis.  They  have  four  children — 
Willie,  Annie,  Emeil,  Augusta. 

B.  D.  WINEGAR,  of  the  firm  of  Winegar  &  Burns,  is  a  native 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  was  born  February  22,  1852;  grew  up  and 
attended  school  there.  After  reaching  manhood,  came  to  Escanaba 
in  1873;  two  years  later  engaged  in  grocery  trade  here,  carried  on 
the  business  for  three  years,  then  engaged  in  the  fish  and  dock  busi- 
ness; controlled  both  docks,  and  was  agent  for  the  Goodrich  steam- 
boat line.  In  1878,  the  firm  of  Winegar  &  Burns  was  organized, 
and  they  carry  on  a  large  fish  trade,  and  have  shipped  since  April  of 
the  present  year  250,000  pounds  of  fish,  and  during  the  year  will 
ship  600,000  pounds.  Mr.  Burns  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  was  born 
March  17, 1839;  attended  school  there,  and,  when  seventeen  years  of 
age,  went  with  a  colony  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  there  one  year, 
and  then  returned.  He  came  to  Escanaba,  and,  after  coming  here, 
m  1878,  associated  with  Mr.  Winegar  in  their  present  business. 

SETTLEMENT    OF    THE    COUNTY. 

Masonville  is  a  prosperous  little  village  located  at  the 
head  of  Little  Bay  de  Marquette.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  county,  and  was  the  original  county  seat  be- 
f<^Q  its  removal  to  Escanaba.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  four  hundred  people,  including  those  of  its  immedi- 


ate vicinity,  made  up  of  farmers,  fishenpen  and  lumber- 
men. 

Previous  to  the  laying  out  and  establishment  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Escanaba,  it  was  an  important  port  on  the  old 
Green  Bay  &  Marquette  Steamboat  line,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  lumber  ports  navigated  in  the  county. 

It  was  also  the  stage  and  mail  station  on  the  overland - 
route  between  these  points,  and  coaches  passed  regularly 
ttoough  town  until  superseded  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway. 

The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
and  is  represented  by  the  steam  saw-mill  of  Joseph  Pea- 
cock, of  Chicago.  The  original  mill  was  built  by  Furgeson 
&  Williamson,  the  pioneers  of  the  town,  in  1850.  It  was 
a  small  steam  mill,  and  was  operatf^d  by  them  until  1852, 
at  which  date  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Richard 
Mason  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  who  enlarged  and  rebuilt  it. 

They  remained  proprietors 
until  1880,  and  by  skillful 
management  built  up  a  large 
and  extensive  trade. 

The  fixtures  of  this  mill 
were  sold  to  T.  B.  Stone,  of 
Spencer, Wis.,  after  the  de- 
cease of  IMr.  Richard  Mason, 
Sr.,  who  removed  them  to  the 
pineries  of  Northwestern 
Wisconsin.  The  mill  of  Mr. 
Peacock  was  recently  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  site,  and  fur- 
nished with  new  machinery. 
It  has  a  capacity  for  sawing 
5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per 
annum. 

The  timber  is  cut  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and 
rafted  down  the  four  rivers 
that  empty  into  the  bay  at 
this  point,  namely,  the  White 
Fish,  Rapid,  Tacoosh  and 
Days.  Many  fine  farms  have 
been  cleared  and  opened  in 
the  adjacent  country,  and 
this  locality  gives  promise 
of  becoming  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district.  The  land  is 
rich  and  fertile,  easily  worked 
and  highly  productive. 
Fishing  interests  are  car- 
ried on  to  quite  an  extent,  and  are  increasing  in  import- 
ance every  year. 

Parties  are  exploring  the  country  for  coal  deposits,  and 
report  the  indications  most  favorable.  Shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  200  feet,  and,  although  no  deposits 
have  been  found  to  warrant  the  investment  of  capital,  yet 
the  existence  of  this  valuable  mineral  has  been  found  be- 
yond a  doubt,  and  the  parties  at  interest  are  satisfied  that 
further  research  will  bring  abundant  returns. 

Fayette  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  Big  Bay  de 
Noquet,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  forest  of  hard  wood, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  owned  by  the  Jackson  Iron  Com- 
pany. It  is  most  eligibly  located  in  a  beautiful  little  har- 
bor named  by  the  early  explorers  Snail  Shell  Harbor,  and, 
aside  from  being  an  excellent  harbor,  it  is  not  far  out  of 
the  way  of  vessels  plying  in  the  ore  trade  from  Escanaba 
to  the  lower  lake  ports,  and  possesses  the  highest 
advantages    for     becoming    a    prominent    and    thriving 
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village,  and  the  first  in  this  vicinity  in  the  iron  trade  and 
industry. 

It  is  a  place  of  fully  500  inhabitants,  and  dnring  the 
past  has  enjoyed  a  rapid  and  permanent  growth.  The 
foundation  of  the  town  was  laid  with  the  building  of  the 
Jackson  Iron  Company's  blast  furnace,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  their  extensive  interests  at  this  point  in  May,  1867. 
The  construction  of  this  furnace  was  commenced  at  this  date 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  J.  H.  Harris,  Esq., 
and  the  first  iron  made  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  same  year. 
It  began  work  with  a  single  stack,  but  a  second  one, 
known  as  ^^No.  2,"  was  completed  and  put  in  operation 
previous  to  1870. 

It  was  the  original  design  of  the  company  to  build  two 
stacks,  and  with  this  view  the  necessary  machinery  was 
put  in  at  the  beginning. 

The  ore  is  shipped  from  the  company's  mine  at  Negau- 
nee  via  Escanaba,  and  the  furnace  is  now  turning  out  an 
average  of  seventy  to  eighty  tons  of  iron  per  day,  and 
about  twenty-nine  thousand  tons  annually. 

The  landed  estate  of  the  company  consists  of  a  tract  of 
16,000  acres,  heavily  timbered  with  the  best  of  hard  wood, 
and  the  charcoal  used  in  the  furnace  is  manufactured  by 
the  company.  A  large  tug  and  schooner  are  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  furnace,  and 
employment  is  furnished  for  200  men. 

It  possesses  the  best  advantages  for  receiving  the  ore 
and  shipping  it  aft*^r  it  is  smelted. 

In  addition  to  the  furnace,  the  company  operate  a  large 
general  merchandise  -^tore,  and  have  just  completed  and 
opened  a  large  hotel,  naming  it  the  Sheldon  House,  in 
honor  of  a  prominent  Director. 

The  present  board  of  officers  includes  the  following 
gentlemen:  President,  David  Stewart,  of  New  York;  Treas- 
urer, E.  P.  Layde,  of  New  York;  General  Agent,  Fayette 
Brown,  of  Cleveland;  Resident  Agent  at  Fayette,  J.  B. 
Kitchen. 

Fishing  interests  are  assuming  a  prominent  place  in 
business  affairs,  and  the  bay  is  known  as  one  of  the  oldest 
fishing  points  in  this  vicinity. 

Farms  are  being  rapidly  cleared,  and  the  soil  is  so  pro- 
ductive and  fertile  that  it  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  rich 
agricultural  district. 

Ford  River. — The  village  of  Ford  River  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Ford  River,  from  which  it  receives  its 
name.  The  site  is  virtually  owned  by  the  Ford  River  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  the  enterprising  and  busy  little  village 
that  presents  itself  to-day  is  the  outgrowth  of  productive  in- 
dustry furnished  by  the  splendid  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  manufacture  of  pine  and  cedar  lumber,  which  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  proprietors  of  the  village. 
This  interest  is  the  best  feature  of  the  business  of  the  town, 
and  the  one  important  in  wealth  and  magnitude. 

It  furnishes  the  motive  power  in  the  industry  of  the 
place,  and  the  medium  of  circulation  in  business  life.  A 
large  portion  of  the  people  are  in  the  employ  of  the  lumber 
company,  and  the  balance  in  farming  and  mercantile  enter- 
prises. 

The  buildings  are  nearly  all  frame  structures,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  the  pioneer  structures  have  been 
rapidly  replaced  by  a  better  class  of  dwellings,  giving  the 
town  a  pleasant  and  desirable  appearance. 

In  1844,  Silas  Billings,  George  Richards  and  David 
Bliss,  pioneers  of  Delta  County,  erected  a  small  saw-mill 
a  short  distance  up  the  stream  from  the  village,  utilizing 
the  natural  power  famished  by  the  river.  This  pioneer 
mill  was  in  use  until  about,  the  year  1850,  when  it  was 


abandoned.  At  this  date,  Joseph  Leyare  purchased  the 
claim  and  mill  of  Mr.  Billings  about  the  year  1850,  and 
erected  a  small  steam  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
1854,  he  took  as  a  partner  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock,  who  re- 
tained his  interest  for  some  time.  This  mill  was  destroyed 
by  the  spring  freshets  about  the  year  1860.  Mr.  Leyare 
erected  a  second  mill,  which  he  operated  until  1866,  nt 
which  date  he  transferred  his  claim  and  interests  to  Capt. 
McDonald,  who  in  company  with  others  established  the 
Ford  River  Lumber  Company. 

The  mill  erected  by  Mr.  Leyare  was  torn  down,  and  the 
smfiller  mill  now  owned  by  the  company  was  erected  a  short 
time  after,  the  company  obtained  possession.  The  large 
mill  was  built  in  1873,  and  the  lumber  interests  of  this  re- 
gion began  to  develop  more  fully  At  this  writing,  the 
mills  are  cutting  about  twenty-eight  million  feet  of  pine  an- 
nually with  their  combined  facilities.  These  mills  are  operat- 
ed by  steam,  and  are  among  the  largest  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try. They  are  well  and  favorably  located  in  the  midst  of 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pine  timber,  bordering  upon 
Ford  River,  which  is  of  sufficient  volume  and  forci^  to  raft 
logs  from  the  pineries  to  the  mills. 

The  company  have  also  in  successful  operation  a  shingle 
mill,  turning  out  about  three  hundred  thousand  shingles 
per  annum. 

Two  large  schooners,  the  ''Ford  River"  and  the  ''Re- 
sumption," owned  by  the  company,  are  utilized  in  plying 
between  Ford  River  and  Chicago  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the 
concern.  The  remaining  interests  of  the  company  consist 
of  a  large  general  merchandise  store  and  a  large  hotel,  re- 
cently erected. 

Educational  interests  are  ably  carried  out,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  thoroughly  organized  and  in  charge  of  compe- 
tent teachers. 

The  village  is  rapidly  growing,  and  ere  long  will  become 
one  of  the  most  important  ones  of  the  county. 

St.  Martin's  Island  was  discovered  by  Father  Marquette 
when  exploring  the  Great  West,  and  from  him  received  the 
name  of  St.  Martin's.  He  found  it  inhabited  by  Indians, 
who  obtained  their  means  of  subsistence  by  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  abound  with  white- 
fish. 

Thft  island  is  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a 
total  area  of  about  twelve  hundred  acres.  The  soil  is  of  lime- 
stone formation,  productive  and  valuable  for  farming  pur- 
poses. There  are  at  this  writing  about  seventy- five  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  other  farms  are  being  rapidly 
cleared  up.  The  island  is  heavily  timbered,  and  fuel  and 
building  material  are  easily  obtained. 

The  island  was  visited  by  fishermen  as  early  as  1830, 
but  no  permanent  residence  was  taken  up  by  the  white  man 
on  it  until  about  the  year  1845,  at  which  date  Philemon 
Thompson  and  Aaron  Olmstead  settled  with  their  families 
on  the  west  shore.  They  were  the  first  permanent  settlers, 
and  resided  here  for  about  fifteen  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  they  removed  to  other  parts.  Mr.  Olmstead 
now  resides  at  Green  Bay,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Martin's,  Big  Sumner  and 
Washington  Island,  where  he  was  engaged  in  fishing  for 
fully  ten  years,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Garden 
Bay,  remaining  here  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  a 
very  tragic  way,  being  murdered  by  his  son,  Douglas  Thomp- 
son, and  an  Indian  named  Frank  Wauwangabo.  The  mur- 
der was  committed  at  the  head  of  Big  Bay  de  Noquet, 
where,  in  company  with  his  grandson  and  the  above  parties, 
the  old  gentleman  was  hunting  deer.  Thompson,  his  son, 
and  the  Indian  were  in  a  canoe,  and  the  grandson  on  the 
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horse.  The  Indian  sat  in  the  stern  and  paddled  the  canoe, 
Mr.  Thompson  in  the  center  and  his  son  at  the  bow.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  thought  he  heard  game 
on  the  shore,  the  Indian  ceased  to  paddle,  and  while  the 
old  gentleman  was  intently  engaged  took  up  his  gun  and 
shot  him  through  the  head.  This  did  not  prove  effectual, 
and  the  crime  was  made  complete  by  beating  his  life  out. 
They  dragged  their  victim  to  a  point  in  the  woods  and 
buried  him,  threatening  to  kill  his  grandson  also,  the  only 
witness  of  the  tragedy,  if  he  gave  information  against  them. 
He  remained  silent  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  then 
told  his  friends  of  the  crime  he  could  no  longer  conceal,  and 
proper  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  murder- 
ers. They  were  arrested,  brought  to  Escanaba,  and  tried 
at  a  special  term  of  the  District  Court,  called  upon  an 
order  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  county,  held  January  9, 
1879.  The  son  was  acquitted,  there  being  but  little  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  the  Indian  received  a  life  sentence 
in  the  State  Penitentiary.  A  few  months  later,  the  son 
met  his  death  by  being  capsized  in  his  boat  and  drowned. 

The  next  settlers  who  came  to  the  island  arrived  about 
the  year  1845,  in  the  persons  of  Joseph  Seners,.  James  Con- 
nell,  Charles  Flynn,  John  Dolan,  Eber  Raukins  and  a  Mr. 
Sysco. 

They  settled  upon  the  west  shore  of  the  island,  and 
followed  the  calling  of  fishermen,  obtaining  their  sup- 
plies from  the  trading  vessels  that  annually  visited  the 
island. 

Among  those  who  settled  here  in  later  years  are  Reuben 
S.  Allen,  William  Shipman,  John  Coffee  and  George  O. 
Driskol,  the  date  of  their  settlement  being  1869.  Mr. 
Driskol  opened  the  first  farm  on  Section  21. 

St.  Martin's  Island  is  a  part  of  the  township  of  Winona, 
which  also  includes  the  three  Gall  Islands,  Pounty  Island, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  Big  Summer  Island.  It  is  the 
water  township  of  Delta  County.  W^inona  is  the  township 
seat,  located  on  St.  Maiiin's  Island.  It  has  a  population 
of  100  people,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing,  though  not  a  few 
are  successful  farmers.  From  four  to  five  tons  of  fish  are 
brought  to  the  island  every  day,  and  a  large  fleet  of  sail 
boats  and  one  steam  tug  are  employed  in  the  traffic.  About 
two- thirds  of  the  total  area  of  the  island  is  owned  by  A. 


Booth,  of  Chicago^  who  has  selected  it  as  the  principal 
point  for  the  further  development  of  his  interests  in  this 
locality. 

Deer  Lake.  — The  Deer  Lake  Furnace  Company  was  - 
organized  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  and 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Hungerford  and  John  B.  Ward  were  sent  out 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  construction.  Previous  to 
this  date,  the  company  had  secured  the  tract  of  land  on 
which  the  site  of  the  furnace  is  located,  which  contains  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  hard  wood  timber,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  fuel.  The  Carp  River  also  supplies  necessary 
water  power,  having  a  sufficient  volume  and  a  perpendicular 
fall  of  fifteen  feet.  The  furnace  is  located  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  commenced  Sep- 
tember 1,  1867.  The  stones  for  the  stack  were  quarried  so 
near  its  foundation  that  an  ordinary  derrick  was  the  only 
appliance  used  in  transferring  the  rock  from  the  quarry  to 
their  position  in  the  wall.  The  stack,  as  origiaally 
built,  was  thirty- eight  feet  high,  with  seven  feet  diameter 
of  boshes.  It  was  first  blown  in  during  the  fall  of  1868. 
Work  was  successfully  carried  on  until  the  summer  of  1872, 
when  the  iron  broke  out  through  the  arch  under  the  tuyere,  im- 
mediately setting  fire  to  the  buildings,  which  were  totally  con- 
sumed, leaving  nothing  but  the  stack  and  blast  oven  stand- 
ing. The  work  of  clearing  away  the  debris  was  commenced 
before  the  flames  had  ceased  to  act  apon  the  larger  timbers, 
and  the  workmen  succeeded  in  drawing  the  charge  without 
permitting  it  to  congeal,  and  incurring  the  damage  and 
loss  caused  by  what  is  termed  a  "salamander.''  The  work 
of  rebuilding  was  at  once  commenced,  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  accident  occurred  the 
furnace  was  again  in  blast.  Subsequently  the  stack  was 
raised  to  a  height  of  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  boshes  increased  to  eight  feet  by  the  addition  of  an 
iron  shell.  In  1873,  a  second  stack  was  built,  which  went 
into  blast  February  1,  1874.  It  was  kept  in  operation  until 
the  spring  of  1877.  The  blowing  cylinders  are  two  in  num- 
ber, 32x60  inches,  with  five -feet  stroke,  and  the  crushers 
and  hoist  are  run  by  power  transmitted  over  pulleys.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  turning  out  about  three  thousand  gross 
tons  of  iron  per  annum,  and  is  located  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  railway  station  at  Ishpeming. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UPPER  PENINSULA  OF  MICHIGAN. 


HOUGHTON    COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL    AND    PHYSICAL, 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY  was  named  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  in  honor  of  one  of  its  distino^uished  citizens 
-Prof.  Douglass  Houghton — a  gentleman  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship and  practical  talents.  He  was  assigned  the  task  of 
first  exploring  the  Upper  Peninsula  for  the  location  and 
extent  of  its  vast  mineral  resources.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  early  geological  investigations  of  the  rich 
mineral  fields  of  this  region,  which  have  produced  such  vast 
wealth  and  added  so  largely  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Had  he  lived  to  continue  his  labor  of  love,  no  doubt  a  larger 
and  richer  scope  of  the  Peninsula  would  to-day  be  yielding 
its  hidden  treasure  for  the  utilization  of  mankind. 

Prof.  Houghton  came  to  his  death  b^  drowning  in  Lake 
Superior  off  Keweenaw  Point,  in  1845,  while  at  his  post  of 
duty  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  fields  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  His  loss  was  sadly  lamented  by  not  only 
the  State  of  Michigan,  but  by  the  friends  of  science  as 
well.  The  section  of  the  State  which  has  developed  such 
vast  wealth  largely  through  his  early  explorations  should 
erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory  near  the  field 
where  he  came  to  his  untimely  death. 

Houghton  County,  as  now  formed,  lies  east  of  Ontona- 
gon County,  skirting  Lake  Superior  on  the  north  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  adjoining  Keweenaw  County,  Ke- 
weenaw Bay  and  Baraga  County  on  the  east,  and  Marquette 
County  on  the  south.  Like  the  adjoining  counties  of  On- 
tonagon, Keweenaw  and  Baraga,  the  surface  features  of 
Houghton  County  are  rough,  broken,  rocky  and  uninviting 
to  the  husbandman,  but  rich  in  its  natural  deposits  of  min- 
.  erals.  It  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  water-shed,  ex- 
tending east  and  west  along  its  southern  boundary,  and 
itself  lies  upon  and  forms  a  water- shed  in  its  length  from 
south  to  north,  and  thus  sending  the  risers  and  other  water 
courses,  passing  or  rising  within  its  limits,  toward  the 
northwest  and  northeast  into  Lake  Superior  and  Portage 
Lake.  The  largest  and  main  rivers  coursing  through  the 
county  are  the  Middle  and  East  Branches  of  the  Ontonagon, 
which  courses,  northwest  and  flows  into  Lake  Superior  at 
the  village  of  that  name,  in  Ontonagon  County,  and  the 
Sturgeon  Kiver,  which  rises  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Bar- 
aga County,  and,  with  its  branches,  courses  into  Houghton 
County  and  flows  through  the  north  end  of  Otter  Lake  into 
Portage  Lake,  near  the  northern  entry  of  Portage  River. 
Portage  Lake  is  a  navigable  body  of  water  lying  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  county,  extending  from  Portage 
Biver  some  five  miles  from  Keweenaw  Bay,  a  distance  of 
about  fourteen  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  across 
Keweenaw  Point  to  within  two  miles  of  Lake  Superior.  It 
is  irregular  in  its  formation,  the  northern  half  being  much 
narrower — river- like  in  width.  Torch  Lake,  a  body  of 
water  seven  miles  long,  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast 
of  Portage,  and  connected  with  it  by  Torch  River,  some 

miles  long.     There  are  several  small  rivers  rising  in 

Houghton  County,  and  coursing  northwest  from  the  western 
slope  of  the  county  and  northeast  from  the  eastern  slope, 
and  flowing  into  Lake  Superior. 


For  a  further  description  of  the  surface  features  of  the 
county,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  history  preced- 
ing. 

Hungarian  Falls. — This  natural  fall  of  water  is  situated 
in  sight  of  Torch  Lake,  about  three- fourths  of  a  mile  inland, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of 
Lake  Linden.  They  are  formed  by  the  Hungarian  River 
in  its  descent  down  a  rocky  gorge.  There  are  properly  two 
falls.  The  upper  or  little  falls  are  distant  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  lower  or  main  falls.  The  water  is  dis- 
charged in  a  broad  sheet  over  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock, 
some  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  falls  into  a  deep  basin — 
this  basin  inclosed  by  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  excepting 
at  the  outlet,  that  have  an  altitude  of  perhaps  twenty  feet 
greater  than  the  upper  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has  worn 
a  channel  of  corresponding  depth.  About  the  base  of  the 
falls  is  a  beautiful  glen,  with  rocky  caverns,  where  mosses 
and  ferns  crop  out  in  abundance.  The  place  is  approach- 
able only  on  foot  by  a  winter  wood  road  and  trail.  Every- 
thing about  it  is  in  its  wild  natural  state.  The  elevations 
given  are  from  surveys  made  by  Preston  C.  F.  West,  Civil 
Engineer  of  H.  &  C.  M.  Co. 

The  Douglass  Houghton  Falls. — A  rival  of  the  Hungarian 
Falls  are  situated  one  and  a  half  miles  due  west  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Lake  Linden,  and  a  half  mile  north  of  the  Hecla  & 
Torch  Lake  Railroad.  They  are  formed  by  a  small  stream, 
a  tributary  of  the  Traprock  River.  The  height  of  the  falls 
is  about  two  hundred  feet  and  the  descent  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. Walls  of  sandstone  shut  in  the  deep  ravine  below. 
Some  tall  pines  grow  on  the  very  verge  of  the  sandstone 
bluffs,  which  rise  far  above  the  upper  channel  of  the  stream. 
The  general  features  are  similar  to  the  Hungarian.  The 
falls  are  reached  only  on  foot,  by  a  trail,  and  are  found  in 
their  perfect  natural  picturesqueness. 

For  the  climate,  geology,  flora,  fauna  and  the  red  man 
of  Houghton  County  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  respect- 
ive chapters  in  the  general  history  preceding. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    COUNTY. 

Prior  to  1843,  all  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
unknown  to  civil  organization.  The  first  action  in  this  direc- 
tion was  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  9, 
1843,  ' '  an  act  to  divide  the  Upper  Peninsula  into  six  coun- 
ties, and  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  same."  March  19, 
1845,  this  act  was  amended  as  follows:  "All  that  portion 
of  the  State  embraced  between  the  north  boundary  of  Town- 
ship 49,  the  line  between  Ranges  37  and  38  west,  and  Lake 
Superior,  together  with  islands  in  said  lake  west  of  the 
county  of  Schoolcraft,  shall  be  laid  off  as  a  separate  county 
and  be  known  and  designated  as  the  county  of  Houghton." 

This  county  was  organized  by  legislative  enactment, 
approved  May  18,  1846,  into  three  election  precincts  or 
townships — Eagle  Harbor,  Houghton  and  L'Anse — and  with 
the  other  five  counties  organized  into  a  judicial  district; 
and  tiie  first  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August  of  this  year.  In  pursuance  of  this  law, 
elections  were  held  at  Eagle  Harbor,   Eagle  River  and 
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L'Anse.  Schoolcraft,  Marquette  and  Ontonagon  were  then 
attached  to  Houghton  County  for  judicial,  elective  and 
revenue  purposes.  By  the  same  act,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  persons  as  Commis- 
sioners to  locate  the  county  seat,  which  was  accordingly 
located  at  Eagle  Eiver. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  1846,  the  following  persons 
were  elected  to  the  several  county  offices:  County  Judge, 
John  Bacon;  Judge  of  Probate,  Edward  Burr;  County 
Clerk,  Charles  A.  Amerman;  Register  of  Deeds,  Hiram 
Joy;  Sheriff,  Joseph  Raymond;  Treasurer,  David  French; 
Surveyor,  Samuel  G.  Hill;  Coroners.  John  Beedon  and 
John  Atwood. 

The  next  action  was  a  legislative  act  entitled  "  An  act 
to  organize  certain  townships  in  the  counties  of  Marquette, 
Houghton,  Schoolcraft  and  Ontonagon,"  and  provide  for 
elections  therein,  approved  March  16,  1847,  under  which 
Houghton  County  was  divided  into  six  civil  townships,  as 
follows:  ''Copper  Harbor"  Township  embraced  all  of  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  east  of  the  line  between  Ranges  29  and  30 
west,  and  in  Townships  57,  58  and  59  north,  and  the  isl- 
ands adjacent  thereto,  including  Manitou  Island,  and  was 
named  "Copper  Harbor."  The  first  election  therein  was 
held  ai,  the  house  of  D.  D.  Brockway. 

Eagle  Harbor  Township  embraced  Townships  57,  58 
and  59,  north  of  Range  30  west,  and  the  east  half  of  Town- 
ships 57  and  58,  north  of  Range  3^1  west,  and  was  named 
"Eagle  River."  The  first  election  therein  was  held  at  the 
Jhouse  of  Hiram  Joy. 

Houghton  Township  embraced  the  west  half  of  Town- 
ships 57  and  58,  north  of  Range  31  west,  and  Townships 
57  and  58,  north  of  Ranges  32  and  33  west,  and  was  named 
Houghton.  The  first  election  therein  was  held  ai  the  house 
of  Martin  Coryall. 

Portage  Township  embraced  Townships  53,  54,  55  and 
56  north,  of  Ranges  30,  31,  32,  33  and  34  west,  and  includ- 
ing Traverse  Island,  excepting  that  part  of  Point  Abbaye 
embraced  in  Township  53  north,  of  Ranges  30  and  31  west, 
and  named  ''Portage."  The  first  election  therein  was 
held  afc  the  house  of  R.  Williamson. 

Algonquin  Township  embraced  Townships  50,  51,  52, 
53,  54,  55  and  56  north,  of  Ranges  35,  36  and  37  west,  and 
named  "Algonquin."  The  first  election  therein  was  held 
at  the  house  of  the  Algonquin  Mining  Company. 

L'Anse  Township  embraced  Townships  50,  51  and  52 
north,  of  Ranges  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33  and  34  west, 
and  that  part  of  Point  Abbaye,  in  Township  53  north,  of 
Ranges  30  and  31  west,  including  the  islands  adjacent 
thereto,  and  named  ''L'Anse."  The  first  election  therein 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Knapp. 

The  next  day,  March  17,  1847,  another  legislative  act 
was  approved,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  county  officers  in  Houghton  County,"  providing  that  the 
electors  in  the  several  townships  of  the  county,  and  of  the 
counties  attached  thereto  for  election  purposes,  shall  meet 
in  their  respective  townships  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July 
next,  1847,  for  such  purpose,  and  that  the  officers  thus 
chosen  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  immediately  thereafter, 
and  hold  their  offices  until  January  1,  1849. 

The  above  act  was  never  carried  into  efiect,  but  another 
legislative  act  was  approved  April  3,  1848,  defining  the 
boundaries  and  providing  for  the  re-organization  of  the  six 
counties,  the  same  as  provided  in  the  acts  of  March  9, 1843, 
March  19,  1845,  and  May  18,  1846,  except  that  the  Judicial 
functions  of  the  county,  and  of  the  whole  Upper  Peninsula 
as  well,  were  changnd  from  a  County  Judge  to  a  District 
Judge.     This  act  of  April  3.  1848,  also  provides  for  hold- 


ing a  special  election  thereunder,  "  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
July  next,"  1848,  for  the  election  of  county  officers,  which 
was  accordingly  held  at  Copper  Harbor,  Eagle  River  and 
L'Anse. 

Inasmuch  as  the  legislative  act  of  1846  failed  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  townships,  and  the  election  of  a 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  act  and  the  election  thereunder 
were  held  as  void,  and  were  thus  treated.  Hence  the  re- 
organization and  election  of  1848. 

The  following  were  the  officers  chosen  at  the  first  regu- 
lar election,  on  Tuesday,  July  4,  1848:  District  Judge, 
Welles  Hawes;  Second  District  Judge,  Lyman  Pray;  Pro- 
bate Judge,  John  Beedon;  Clerk,  L.  P.  Morrison;  Register 
of  Deeds,  Justin  Shapley;  Sheriff,  John  Atwood;  Treas- 
urer, John  Senter;  Surveyor,  Samuel  W.  Hill;  Coroners, 
William  Boswell  and  Samuel  Knapp;  Supervisors  for 
Houghton  Township,  James  Bawden;  Eagle  Harbor  Town- 
ship, Townsend  Green;    L'Anse  Township,  Wm.  A.  Pratt. 

James  Bawden  declined  his  election  as  the  first  Super- 
visor for  Houghton  Township,  and  the  board  elected  John 
Bacon  to  his  vacancy;  and  Townsend  Green  also  declined 
his  election  as  Supervisor  for  Eagle  Harbor,  and  Justin 
Shapley  was  chosen  by  the  board  to  fill  his  vacancy. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  county  under  the  act  of 
April  3,  1848,  Houghton  County  remained  attached  to 
Chippewa  County  for  elective,  judicial  and  legislative  pur- 
poses; and  at  the  election  held  under  the  void  act  of  1846, 
Samuel  W.  Hill  was  voted  for  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Legislature,  and  contested  the  seat  of  the  member  from 
Chippewa,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  legislation  curative 
of  the  organizing  act  of  1846,  which  he  did  in  the  acts  ap- 
proved March  16  and  17,  1847. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  held 
at  the  office  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company,  at  Eagle 
River,  January  20,  1849,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Super- 
visors elect,  whereupon  William  A.  Pratt  was  chosen  the 
first  Chairman. 

The  following  was  the  first  official  business  transacted: 
"Resolved,  That  John  Bacon,  Supervisor  for  Houghton 
Township,  be  and  is  hereby  fully  authorized  to  select  a 
building  at  or  near  the  office  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper 
Company,  and  employ  at  the  expense  of  this  county  some 
suitable  person  or  persons  to  put  it  in  fit  condition  for  the 
reception  and  safe  keeping  of  prisoners;  said  expenses  not 
to  exceed  $100." 

The  ^ext  act  was:  "Resolved,  That  the  office  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Copper  Company  be  designated  as  the  place 
of  holding  the  courts  for  this  judicial  district,  at  a  rent  not 
exceeding  $1  per  month." 

Supervisor  Shapley  reported  |6  collected  for  tavern  li- 
censes in  his — Eagle  Harbor — township,  and  Supervisor 
John  Bacon  reported  $18  for  licenses,  collected  for  taverns 
and  vitiating  places  in  Houghton  Township. 

The  first  order  drawn  by  the  board  upon  the  county 
treasury  was  for  $8,  dated  January  22,  1849,  in  favor  of  N. 
D.  Miniclear,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Canvassers  at 
the  first  county  election. 

Order  No.  2,  for  $2,  was  issued  to  William  Royal,  "the 
man  who  owned  the  hog  that  found  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Mine,"  for  bringing  the  first  election  returns  fr(;m  L'Anse 
to  the  county  seat.  The  next  three  orders  were  drawn  to 
pay  the  Supervisors  for  their  official  services. 

TOWNSHIP  OKGANIZATIONS. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  six  townships  of  Eagle 
Harbor,  Eagle  River,  Houghton,  L'Anse,  Portage  and  Al- 
gonquin, under  the  legislative  act  of  1847,  the  counties  of  Ke- 
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weenaw  and  Baraga  have  been  set  off  partly  from  Houghton 
County,  the  former  including  part  of  Houghton  and  all  of 
Eagle  River  and  Copper  Harbor  Townships,  and  the  latter 
including  L'Anse  and  Algonquin  Townships.  The  town- 
ships of  the  county,  as  now  organized,  are  Portage,  defined 
March  17,  1847,  and  formally  organized  September  29, 
1858;  Hancock,  organized  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature, 
March  16,  1861,  out  of  a  division  of  Portage  Township; 
Franklin  was  organized  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  out  of 
the  Township  of  Hancock,  October  19,  1863;  Schoolcraft 
Township  was  organized  out  of  Portage  Township,  includ- 
ing Traverse  Island,  July  28,  1866;  Calumet  was  set  off 
from  Franklin  Township  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  No- 
vember 27,  1866,  and  organized  by  the  electors  thereof  at 
a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  held  at  the  office  of  the  Calu- 
met Mining  Company,  December  17,  1866;  Adams  Town- 
ship was  set  off  from  Portage  Township,  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  in  March,  1867,  and,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  following,  it  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  elect- 
ors thereof,  held  at  the  office  of  the  South  Pewabic  Copper 
Company.  In  March,  1867,  Portage  Township  was  again 
divided,  and  a  new  township  named  Webster  was  set  off 
and  duly  organized,  but  was  not  of  permanent  existence, 
as  it  was  disorganized  and  its  territory  set  back  as  a  part  of 
Portage  again,  in  December,  1874. 

ACREAGE.  VALUE  AND  REVENUE  OF  COUNTY. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Houghton  County,  in  1881, 
was  $7,000,000,  and  the  year  1882,  about  $24,500,000. 
The  tax  levy  upon  the  valuation  of  1881  was  IJ  per  cent 
for  all  purposes,  produced  a  county  revenue  of  $105,000. 
This  sum  was  divided  into  the  following  funds:  State, 
county,  general  township,  highways  and  schools,  the  latter 
fund  being  double  that  of  all  the  other  funds. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  assessed  in 
1881,  was  411,710.  The.  aggregate  amount  of  real  and 
personal  property  assessed  in  1881  was  $1,619,589. 

COUNTY    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  only  county  institutions  are  tlie  court  house,  jail 
and  poor-house  and  farm.  The  court  house  is  a  frame 
structure,  two  stories  high,  of  ample  dimensions  and  well 
finished,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  contains  the  county  offices  on  the  first  floor,  each 
occupying  comfortably  arranged  rooms  ample  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  county.  On  the  upper  floor  are  the  dburt  and 
jury  rooms,  all  ample  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

On  a  line  with  the  court  house  and  a  few  yards  to  the 
west  stands  the  jail,  also  a  frame  structure,  two  stories 
high,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  confine  such  evil-doers  as 
the  courts  of  justice  adjudge  a  sojourn  within  its  walls, 
which  are  of  ample  strength  to  secure  the  most  vicious. 
They  are  constructed  of  plank  two  by  ten  inches,  laid  flat- 
wise one  upon  another  and  spiked  together.  The  cells  for 
the  confinement  of  male  prisoners  are  formed  in  two  rows, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  building,  and  are  constructed  of 
narrower  strips  of  two  inch  plank  than  the  outer  walls  of 
the  building,  and  spiked  together  in  the  same  manner. 
This  structure  has  never  yielded  to  but  one  escape,  and 
this  was  effected  by  the  prisoner  cutting  through  the  outer 
wall  of  the  building  while  having  the  privilege  of  the  cor- 
ridors. The  cells  for  the  occupancy  of  female  prisoners  are 
located  over  the  kitchen,  oatside  of  the  main  cell  building. 
The  Sheriff  of  the  county  occupies  the  rooms  in  the  front 
part  of  the  building.  These  buildings  stand  high  upon  the 
bluff  of  Houghton  Village,  the  county  seat,  facing  the  north 
and  pleasantly  overlooking  Portage  Lake. 


The  Poor -House  and  Farm. — This  humane  institution 
of  Houghton  County  is  located  in  Hancock  Township,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Portage  Lake.  The  farm  which  is  ample 
in  size,  but  of  poor  productive  quality,  was  purchased 
several  years  since.  The  buildings  thereon  were  soon  erect- 
ed, are  ample  in  size,  in  good  condition.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  one  great  defect  in  their  construction — the 
want  of  ample  bath-rooms.  The  only  facilities  for  cleanli- 
ness in  this  respect  are  ordinary  wash-tubs.  The  buildings 
are  warmed  with  wood  stoves  and  well  ventilated  with  tin  ven- 
tilators in  the  windows.  Three  meals  of  vegetables  and  meat 
are  provided  each  day,  with  tea  twice  a  day.  The  invalids 
are  fed  under  the  direction  of  the  county  physician.  The 
clothing  of  the  inmates  seems  warm  and  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate. The  hospital  is  under  charge  of  the  county  phy- 
sician, and  all  the  inmates  are  reported  by  those  in  charge 
to  be  well  treated.  The  county  has  no  accommodations  for 
the  insane;  they  are  sent  to  the  State  Asylum.  Six  months' 
schooling  during  the  winter  is  furnished  the  children, 
where  there  are  a  sufficient  number.  The  whole  number  of 
poor  maintained  in  the  poor-house,  for  the  year  1881,  were 
thirty-eight.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  Americans,  two  En- 
glish, seven  Irish,  nine  Oermans  and  five  Canadians.  There 
was  during  the  year  1881,  but  one  death.  The.  total 
number  of  persons  who  received  assistance  in  any  form 
from  the  county,  during  1881,  were  650,  of  which  150 
were  permanent  paupers  maintained  outside  of  the  poor- 
house,  and  450  temporarily  relieved  outside  the  poor-house, 
with  10  maintained  at  the  State  Insane  Asylum. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  county  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  poor,  for  the  year  1881,  was  $18,955.97,  all  paid 
from  its  poor  fund.  The  total  expense  of  the  poor-house 
and  farm,  for  1881,  was  $3,284.50,  of  which  $750  were 
paid  to  the  keeper;  $76  for  clothing;  $1,509.65  for  food 
purchased;  $120  for  medical  attendance;  $450  for  buildings 
erected,  and  $229.38  for  improving  the  farm. 

The  following  compose  the  present  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors, by  whom  the  general  county  affairs  are  managed: 

John  Duncan,  Calumet  Township;  Joseph  Gregory, 
Schoolcraft  Township;  Daniel  Kloeckner,  Quincy  Town- 
ship ;  Arno  Jaehnig,  Franklin  Township ;  A.  J.  Scott,  Han- 
cock Township;  William  Tonkin,  Adams  Township;  James 
B.  Sturgis,  Portage  Township. 

POPULATION. 

The  names  of  the  original  towns  of  Houghton  County, 
previous  to  the  detachment  of  Baraga  County,  together  with 
their  population,  from  1850  to  1870,  are  given  as  follows: 

Eagle  Harbor,  in  1850,  contained  125  whites  and  1  col- 
ored inhabitant.  In  1860,  the  number  of  whites  was  1,303 
and  3  Indians.  Houghton  contained  456  inhabitants,  in 
1850,  and  L'Anse,  126  in  1850. 

The  statistics  for  1860  show  the  population  of  Copper 
Harbor  to  be  193  whites  and  1  Indian;  of  Eagle  Harbor, 
1,306;  of  Hancock,  1,618;  of  Houghton,  2,124  whites,  18 
colored  and  3  Indians;  of  L'Anse,  327  whites,  253  Indians 
and  2  colored;  of  Portage,  3,808  whites,  32  colored  persons 
and  18  Indians;  of  Houghton,  2,123  whites,  18  colored 
persons  and  15  Indians. 

The  population  of  Houghton  County,  in  1870,  by  town- 
ships, was  as  follows:  Franklin,  2,163;  Adams,  670;  Bar- 
aga, 160;  Calumet,  3,182;  Hancock,  2,700;  Huron,  769; 
Webster,  876;  L'Anse,  33;  Portage,  1,540;  Quincy,  1,117; 
Schoolcraft,  669. 

The  population  of  the  townships  of  Houghton  County 
in  1880  was  as  follows:  Adams,  1,148;  Calumet,  6,159;  Bed 
Jacket  Village,  2,140;  Franklin  Township,   2,987;   Han- 
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cock  Township,  1,258;  Hancock  Village,  1,783;  Portage 
Township,  increased  by  Webster  and  Huron  in  1875, 2,863; 
Quincy  Township,  1,490,  and  Schoolcraft  Township,  2,645, 
or  a  total  of  22,473,  including  24  Indians  and  half-breeds. 

MILITAKY   STATISTICS. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  of  Houghton  County  for  war 
purposes,  up  to  1866,  was  $39,152.71.     The  amount  ex- 
pended from  1861  to  18,67,  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  f ami 
lies,  was  $8,419,  exclusive  of  private  contributions. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association  met  at  Lake  Lin- 
den in  June,  1882.  The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  E.  Brule.  The  banquet  was  a  superb  affair.  The 
hall  was  decorated  in  a  most  artistic  manner,  and  the  tables 
were  loaded  with  the  choicest  delicacies.  From  the  open- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  most  complete  order 
reigned.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1881-82:  President,  James  Koss;  Vice  Presidents,  William 
Goodale,  John  Amesse,  Mathias  Mertes,  Henry  Wilkins; 
Commander,  W.  B.  Wright;  Adjutant,  G.  R.  Shelden; 
Secretary,  Charles  Smith;  Treasurer,  Graham  Pope;  Sur- 
geon, Dr.  Tidemann;  Orator,  Rev.  John  Hamilton;  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Houghton,  R.  R.  Goodell,  Joseph  Haas; 
Hancock,  A.  J.  Scott,  John  Bogan;  Calumet,  J.  N.  Cox, 
E.  G.  Brown;  Lake  Linden,  Peter  Critchen,  W.  J.  Smith; 
Keweenaw  County,  Stephen  Cocking,  W.  B.  Wright 
Eighty-one  members  answered  at  the  "roll -call,  and  seven 
new  names  were  added. 

Houghton  County  contributed  to  the  military  regiments 
of  Michigan  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  from  1861  to  1865, 
460  men.  Of  these,  310  enlisted  previous  to  September 
19,  1863;  150  served  three  years,  13  re-enlisted  as  veter- 
ans, while  the  others  served  for  shorter  terms,  or  were  dis- 
charged fOT  disability  or  other  causes. 

Houghton  County  has,  within  a  few  years,  achieved 
great  prosperity  through  its  immense  production  of  miner- 
al wealth,  which  soon  became  the  basis  of  other  industries, 
all  contributing  to  its  development  until  to-day  it  stands 
unrivaled  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  resources.  It  has 
the  natural  resources  for  still  greater  development,  until  it 
becomes  equal,  if  not  already,  to  any  in  the  State  in 
wealth. 

ROAD    AND    WATER    WAYS. 

Kature  has  done  more  than  human  effort  for  Houghton 
County  in  the  creation  of  ways  for  transportation.  It  cre- 
ated the  great  chain  of  lakes  which  almost  connect  the  At- 
lantic with  the  Pacific  through  their  great  river  connec- 
tions, and  thus  afford  unlimited  means  for  the  transportation 
of  the  vast  mineral,  agricultural  and  manufactured  products 
of  the  country  to  the  marts  of  consumption.  Thus  it  is 
that  Houghton  County  is  favorably  located,  having,  as  it 
does,  one  of  nature's  highways  passing  through  it — Portage 
Lake.  This  Lake,  with  its  water  connections.  Portage 
River,  five  miles  long  from  its  entry  into  Lake  Superior  at 
Keweenaw  Bay  to  its  connection  with  its  namesake,  thence 
through  Portage  Lake  in  a  northwesterly  direction  across 
Keweenaw  Point  to  Lake  Superior  again,  the  last  two  miles 
of  which  being  through  the  Lake  Superior  and  Portage 
Lake  Ship  Canal,  which  is  100  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet 
deep.  The  General  Government  gave  to  this  company, 
prior  to  ^1868,  a  subsidy  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  in 
1869,  it  made  it  another  grant  of  20,000  acres.  Other  sab- 
sequent  land  grants  were  made,  until  the  company  now  hold 
450,000  acres  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Bonds 
were  issued,  secured  by  this  land  grant,  and  money  obtained 
to  prosecute  the  work,  which  was  commenced  in  1868, 
and  completed  in  1873,   at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,000. 


Under  the  first  management,  the  enterprise  was  bankrupted, 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver,  by  whom  it  was 
completed.  In  1874,  the  canal,  thus  completed,  together 
with  its  subsidies,  was  sold  by  the  Receiver  to  Alvin  P. 
Mann  and  other  gentlemen,  and  the  present  company.  Lake 
Superior  Ship  Canal,  Railway  and  Iron  Company,  was  or- 
ganized at  Detroit.  James  Prior,  of  Houghton,  Mich.,  is 
the  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  canal.  The  annual 
income  from  this  canal  is  some  $8,000.  By  this  route 
through  Keweenaw  Point,  lake  vessels,  making  Houghton, 
Hancock  and  other  inland  points,  are  saved  a  hundred 
miles  of  distance  in  their  course  to  the  upper  lake  regions. 
Portage  River,  Hyq  miles  in  length,  has  also  been  improved, 
by  the  straightening,  widening  and ,  deepening  of  its 
course. 

The  upper  lake  lines  of  transportation  which  have  con- 
tributed benefits  to  Houghton  County  and  productive  inter- 
ests are  the  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  Transpor- 
tation Company,  owned  by  the  Leopold  Brothers,  which 
they  established  eighteen  years  ago,  in  a  moderate  way, 
beginning  with  only  two  propellers,  the  Norman  and  On- 
tonagon. This  may  almost  be  called  the  pioneer  line, 
which  has  grown  to  large  proportions  since  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Lake  Superior  Pioneer  Line  of  A.  T.  Spen- 
cer in  the  autumn  of  1879.  This  company  now  own  the 
fine  lake  propellers,  Peerless,  Hurd,  City  of  Duluth,  the 
Manistee,  and  other  lesser  crafts.  This  line  is  owned  by 
A.  F.  and  Samael  F.  Leopold,  Joseph  Austrian,  A.  T.  and 
C.  F.  A.  Spencer,  all  of  Chicago.  John  Trelease  is  their 
general  agent  at  Hancock.  The  Leopolds  and  Austrian 
were,  before  their  removal  to  Chicago,  prosperous  mer- 
chants in  Hancock. 

The  Lake  Superior  Transit  Company  also  have  a  linejof 
fine  and  excellent  steamers  plying  between  Buffalo  and  Du- 
luth by  way  of  the  upper  lakes — the  China,  Japan,  India, 
Arctic,  Empire  State,  Badger  State,  St.  Louis,  Winslow, 
Nyack  and  Arizona,  all  of  which  stop  at  Houghton  and 
Hancock  except  the  latter.  This  company  also  have  an 
office  on  the  dock  at  Hancock,  with  J.  C.  Thompson  as 
their  agent. 

The  fine  mail  steamer  Ivanhoe  makes  her  daily  trips, 
except  Sundays,  between  Hancock  and  L'Anse,  and  carries 
the  mail,  passengers  and  express  matter.  She  is  owned  by 
R.  M.  Hoar  and  T.  W.  Edwards.  The  management  of  the 
boat  throughout  is  of  the  best,  and  has  a  carrying  capacity 
of  177  toi^. 

As  illustrative  of  the  travel  on  the  L'Anse  and  Hough- 
ton route,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1882,  there 
passed  up  on  the  Ivanhoe  1,521  passengers,  and  1,543  were 
carried  down. 

The  engine  of  the  Ivanhoe  has  quite  a  history  connected 
with  it.  It  was  originally  built  for  ''Boss  "  Tweed,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  by  David  Bell,  of  .Buffalo,  who  had 
a  contract  from  Tweed  to  build  for  the  New  York  river 
police  service  a  cigar-shaped  boat,  after  the  pattern  of  a 
Mr.  Wyman,  of  Baltimore,  and  one  of  the  best  upright  en- 
gines was  put  into  it.  When  completed  and  placed  on  trial 
on  a  rough  sea,  it  was  found  that  she  could  not  be  kept 
right  side  up  while  using  this  engine.  It  was  accordingly 
taken  out,  an  oscillating  engine  put  in  its  place,  and  the 
Wyman  boat  run  around  to  New  York  and  accepted.  It 
now  occurred  to  Mr.  Bell  to  construct  a  boat  of  his  own 
model  to  fit  the  engine  he  had  on  hand,  and  the  Ivanhoe, 
an  iron  hull,  was  built  and  run  out  of  Buffalo  for  about  two 
years  as  an  excursion  boat. 

At  this  time,  James  Bendry,  in  consideration  for  ced- 
ing to  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  the 
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town  site  of  the  village  of  L'Anse,  obtained  a  grant  stipu- 
lating to  give  him  the  exclusive  carrying  trade  to  the  upper 
points  for  twenty  years.  Securing  the  aid  of  R.  M.  Hoar, 
of  Houghton,  they  purchased  the  Ivanhoe  and  placed  her 
on  the  route.  About  two  years  afterward,  Mr.  Bendry  sold 
his  interest  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Edwards,  one  of  the  present  own- 
ers. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  steamers  and  sail  vessels 
entering  the  ports  of  Houghton  County,  especially  those  of 
Houghton  and  Hancock,  which  add  to  the  business  life  of 
Houghton  and  Hancock  during  the  shipping  season  of  the 
year,  as  the  extensive  docks  and  warehouses  of  Hoar  Broth- 
ers, Hennes,  and  Pope  &  Sheppard,  in  the  former  village, 
and  those  of  J.  A.  Close,  Peter  Ruppe  and  the  Quincy  Min- 
ing Company  in  the  latter,  fully  confirm. 

Besides  these  great  water-way  means  of  transportation 
through  the  lakes,  the  lesser  one  of  Portage  is  made  lively 
with  a  tug  line  owned  by  a  company  organized  late  in  1879, 
called  the  Portage  Lake  Towing  "^Company.  They  began 
with  two  tugs,  the  Anderson  and  Mary  E.  Miller,  then  ac- 
quired the  Minnie  Brown  and  J.  W.  Croze.  The  Misses 
Miller  and  Brown  are  retired.  The  company  have  under 
lease  the  additional  tugs  Maytham  and  Syphax.  These  are 
employed  in  towing  sail  vessels  and  other  crafts  from  point 
to  point  in  and  through  the  lake. 

The  first  steam  vessel  that  entered  Portage  Lake  was  a 
small  stern-wheel  steamer,  originally  built  for  Ontonagon 
River.  After  being  run  into  the  lake,  she  was  remodeled 
for  a  side-wheeler,  her  heavy  engine  taken  out  and  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  a  light  one  substituted,  and  the  vessel 
named  C.  C.  Douglass.  In  1855,  the  Douglass  was  run 
into  Torch  Lake.  This  was  accomplished  by  often  stop- 
ping and  chopping  out  the  trees  which  overhung  the  chan- 
nel. The  principal  parties  on  board  at  that  time  were,  be- 
sides C.  C.  Douglass,  the  owner  of  the  boat,  Henry  W. 
Nelson,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Isle  Royale 
Mining  Company;  J.  W.  Clark,  of  Boston;  Dr.  L.  W. 
Clark,  of  the  Cliff  Mine;  H.  Bigelow,  of  Boston;  Capt.  R. 
Edwards,  Joseph  P.  Edwards  and  Ransom  Shelden.  The 
second  steam  vessel  was  the  tug  Pratt,  Capt.  James  Bendry. 
In  the  spring  of  1859,  a  side-wheeler  called  the  Princess 
was  placed  on  the  lake,  and,  with  the  Pratt,  run  between 
Houghton,  Hancock  and  Keweenaw  Bay,  to  bring  in  the 
freight  brought  there  by  steamers  too  large  to  run  through 
Portage  River.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  C.  Shelden. 
After '^the  improvements,  the  Mineral  Rock  was,  the  first 
large  steanter  that  passed  through  Portage  Lake,  which 
was  in  1860. 

To  better  promote  neighborly  relations  and  to  facilitate 
passage  and  transportation  between  the  twin  villages — 
Houghton  and  Hancock — a  company  was  organized  in  1871, 
the ''Portage  Lake  Bridge  Company,"  which  built  and 
completed  in  April,  1876,  a  toll  bridge  over  Portage  Lake, 
connecting  these  towns  at  the  west  or  upper  end  of  Hough- 
ton and  at  the  east  or  lower  end  of  Hancock.  This  bridge 
has  a  draw  span,  which  admits  the  largest  vessels  to  pass. 
The  company  also  own  the  rapid  and  amiable  little  passen- 
ger tug  ''Lizzie  Sutton,"  named  after  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  manufacturers  of  her  engine,  in  Buffalo.  She  made 
half -hour  trips  between  the  two  villages  as  gracefully  as 
need  be,  for  five  cents  each  way.  The  bridge  and  ' '  Lizzie  " 
cost  $65,000,  and  both  pay  the  company  good  profits.  The 
company  are:  T.  W.  Edwards,  President;  George  C.  Shel- 
den, Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

For  th«  purpose  of  improving  and  keeping  in  good  con- 
dition Portage  Lake  and  river  therefrom  to  the  entry  on 
Keweenaw  Bay,  a  company  was  organized  in  1862,  under 


a  State  charter  obtained  the  year  before,  composed  of  the 
Quincy,  Pewabic  and  Isle  Royal  and  Mesnard  Mining 
Companies,  with  R.  Shelden,  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
When  the  work  was  completed,  which  consisted  of  straight- 
ening, widening,  deepening  and  dredging,  they  cut  a  chan 
nel  from  the  entry  of  the  river  in  Keweenaw  Bay,  along 
and  to  the  river  14,000  feet  long,  100  feet  wide  and  12  feet 
deep,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  the  remaining  distance 
to  Portage  Lake  was  dredged  to  the  depth  of  eleven  feet. 
The  j3resent  officers  of  the  company  are:  Frederick  Ayer, 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  holds  the  largest  interest;  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  James  Prior,  of  Houghton.  Portage  Lake, 
from  the  entrance  of  Keweenaw  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  ship 
canal  at  Lake  Superior,  constitutes  the  United  States  cus- 
toms district  of  Houghton,  which  is  a  port  of  entry.  Mr. 
Breesford  is  the  Collector. 

Thus  not  only  does  this  important  water-way  make 
navigable  for  the  largest  lake  vessels,  but  these  improve- 
ments have  made  the  harbors  along  its  course  in  Houghton 
County  as  ample  and  safe  as  any  found  elsewhere,  especial- 
ly at  Hancock,  Houghton  and  Lake  Linden  on  Torch  Lake, 
which  is  an  arm  of  Portage. 

Another  means  of  travel  and  transportation  by  roadway 
is  the  "Mineral  Range  Railroad,"  a  narrow  gauge,  which 
was  built  by  a  company  organized  June  19,  1871,  with 
Charles  E.  Holland  as  President;  J.  N.  Scott,  Secretary; 
O.  W.  Robinson,  Treasurer,  and  J.  C.  Sharpless,  Chief 
Engineer  in  charge  of  the  work.  It  was  completed  October 
11,  1873,  and  admitted  the  first  train  over  it  on  that  day 
under  the  charge  of  A.  H.  Yiele.  It  extends  from  Han- 
cock to  Calumet,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  leading  around 
back  of  the  range  of  bluffs  extending  high  up  from  the  lake. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  $328,235.86.  The  equipage 
of  the  road  consists  of  four  locomotives,  two  passenger 
coaches,  two  baggage  and  passenger  cars  combined,  twenty- 
two  fiat,  thirteen  box  and  forty  mineral  rock  cars.  The 
gross  earnings  for  the  past  year — 1881 — were  $117,956.24. 
It  does  a  large  freighting  business,  especially  in  mineral 
rock  from  the  Osceola  Mine  to  its  stamp  mill,  on  Portage 
Lake  at  Hancock.  Its  present  officers  are:  Charles  E.  Hol- 
land, President;  Charles  A.  Wright,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; Charles  A.  Holland,  R.  M.  Hoar,  J.  A.  Hubbell, 
Peter  Ruppe,  Jacob  Baer,  J.  A.  Close,  J.  H.  Chandler,  M. 
L.  Crandeir,  David  Kendall,  William  Condon  and  James 
R.  Devereaux,  Directors. 

Another  roadway  important  to  this  region  during  the 
close  of  water  navigation  is  the  wagon  or  stage  road 
from  L'Anse  to  Houghton  and  Hancock.  It  extends  from 
Houghton  to  Ontonagon  as  a  mail  route  the  year  round, 
and  as  a  passenger  and  traffic  route  during  the  close  of 
navigation.  The  completion  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton 
&  Ontonagon  Railroad  at  no  distant  day  will  dispense  with 
this  route  for  mail  and  traffic  purposes.  Thus,  through  the 
working  of  its  great  mines  and  its  facilities  for  intercourse 
with  all  pai'ts  of  the  country,  by  lake  and  railroad,  Hough- 
ton has,  in  the  brief  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  become 
the  wealthiest  county  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  ter- 
ritory which  this  State  almost  spurned  as  worthless  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Toledo  war  has  since  made  her  one  of 
the  most  famous  mineral-producing  States  in  the  Union. 
For  copper,  Houghton  County  stands  unrivaled  before  the 
world,  the  Detroit  Lake  Superior  Copper  Works  turning  out 
from  the  products  of  the  mines  more  refined  copper  in  1881 
than  was  produced  by  any  other  works  in  the  world,  it 
amounting  to  80,000  tons. 

In  the  winter,    the  owners  of  the  steamer  Ivanhoe — 
Messrs.  Hoar  &  Edwards  —run  a  line  of  three  mail,  express 
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and  passenger  coaches  each'way,  and  104  freight  wagons, 
making  two  trips  each  week,  between  Houghton  and  L'Anse, 
connecting  at  the  latter  point  with  the  Marquette,  Houghton 
&  Ontonagon  Eailroad.  In  this,  the  company  employ  over 
100  men  and  238  horses.  During  the  last  winter— 1881- 
82— they  thus  handled  over  8,000  tons  of  freight,  some 
5,000  tons  of  which  was  copper.     This  is  a  stage  route  also. 

LAND    COMPANIES. 

The  Agogebiclron  and  Pine  Land  Company  have  7,000 
acres  of  mineral  and  timber  land  in  the  Agogebic  District, 
in  Towns  46,  47  and  48  north.  Ranges  41,  42,  43,  44,  45 
and  46  west.  F.  G.  White,  President;  C.  E.  Holland,  Yice 
President;  E.  H.  Towar,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Sturgeon  River  Land  and  Iron  Mining  Company 
have  1,200  acres,  situated  in  the  counties  of  Marquette  and 
Baraga.  F.  G.  White,  President;  E.  H.  Towar,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

The  Kloeckner  Land  Pool  is  an  association  of  gentle- 
men, who  have  pooled  their  money  and  purchased  22,000 
acres  of  mineral  and  timber  land  in  the  Agogebic  District.* 

These  lands  have  ail  been  secured  at  Government  prices, 
and  are  within  the  great  iron  belt  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

AGRICULTUBAL    INTEEESTS. 

The  agricultural  interest  in  its  various  branches  in 
Houghton  County  is  secondary  to  all  other  interests.  How- 
ever, in  some  portions  thereof,  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  farming.  In  Schoolcraft  Township,  adjacent  to 
Torch  Lake,  there  are  a  number  of  fair  farms,  probably 
embracing  fourteen  sections  in  extent.  The  same  may 
also  be  said  of  Calumet  Township,  in  which  about  1,500 
bushels  of  oats,  3,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  225  tons  of 
hay  were  produced  by  the  Calrmaet  and  Hecla  Mining  Com- 
pany alone  the  past  year.  These  are  the  chief  productions 
of  this  county,  although  almost  all  kinds  of  garden  vege- 
tables are  grown  luxuriantly  and  abundantly,  including  the 
hardier  varieties  of  apples  and  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as 
strawberries,  currants,  raspberries  and  blackberries,  etc. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  Menonite  and  Scandina- 
vian elements  of  the  population  will  give  greater  attention 
to  the  agricultural  industry,  including  stock  raising,  than 
is  given  it  now;  the  mining  and  lumber  interests  are  over- 
shadowing every  other  productive  industry. 

Houghton  County  contains  640,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  twenty-three  farms  are  made,  containing  3,033  acres 
under  improvement. 

The  number  of  acres  of  United  States  Government  lands 
in  the  county,  open  to  entry  in  October,  1881,  was  59,000. 
There  were  also  then  13,543  acres  of  school  lands,  60,000 
acres  belonging  to  the  Ste.  Mary's  Canal  and  Mineral  Land 
Company,  and  10,000  acres  belonging  to  the  Lake  Superior 
Ship  Canal,  Railroad  and  Iron  Company,  located  in  Hough 
ton  County,  at  the  same  date. 

Aside  from  the  vast  mineral  deposits  in  Houghton 
County,  it  also  contains  an  extensive  and  valuable  quarry 
of  the  old  red  sandstone,  called  the  Torch  Lake  sandstone 
quarry,  and  is  located  a  mile  west  of  Lake  Linden,  on  the 
sandstone  bluff.  From  this  formation,  blocks  of  red  sand- 
stone seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  in  diameter  have 
been  taken  out,  which  have  been  used  in  building  the  Cal- 
umet and  Hecla  Water  Works.  Rocks  ten  and  eleven  feet 
long,  by  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  are  common.  In  1880, 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company  took  out  70,000 
cubical  feet  of  dressed  stone.  In  July,  1882,  specimens  of 
the  red  and  white  sandstone  were  shipped  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  submitted  to  a  pressure  test.     The  red  stone  was 


found  to  be  equal  to  70,000  pounds  to  the  cubical  foot, 
while  the  white  registered  85,000  pounds'  pressure.  The 
works  are  extensive,  as  are  all  the  branches  of  industry  ope- 
rated by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company. 


CALAMITOUS    EVENTS. 


An  event  of  thrilling  calamity  occurred  in  Houghton 
County  many  years  ago— ''the  Massacre  of  Battle  Island  " 
—which  is  authentically  narrated  in  the  following  account, 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Jacker  to  the  Houghton 
County  Historical  Society  several  years  ago: 

' '  The  following  statements  are  almost  exclusively  gath- 
ered from  relations  of  aged  Indians,  some  still  alive,  some 
already  gone  on  their  last  great  journey,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Jacker.  The  earliest  well  authenticated  fact  relating  to  the 
local  history  of  Portage  Lake  is  the  last  hostile  encounter 
between  the  Otchipwe  Indians  and  their  Eastern  foes,  the 
terrible  Iroquois,  terminating  in  the  destruction  of  a  strong 
party  of  the  latter,  near  Battle  Island,  a  spot  well  known 
to  those  accustomed  to  travel  between  the  Portage  Lake 
Mines  and  the  Entry.  For  those  not  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  the  following  will  be  a  sufficient  guide: 

' '  Sailing  up  from  the  mouth  of  Portage  River,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  you  pass  a  large  wood 
dock  (Church's),  then,  turning  with  the  river,  you  perceive 
to  the  left  a  slightly  wooded  point,  partly  cut  off  by  a 
bayou,  but  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  low,  marshy 
ground,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  event,  may  possibly  have 
formed  a  branch  of  the  channel;  this  is  Battle  Island,  a 
rather  incorrect  translation  of  the  Indian  '  Tchibai  Miniss ' 
(pronounced  Che-bae-ee-me-niss),  that  is,  the  Island  of  the 
Dead.     The  relation  was  thus : 

"  TJaree  generations  have  passed  away  since  the  last 
battle  fought  between  the  Otchipwe  and  the  Iroquois 
Indians  took  place.  The  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Portage  River,  now  disconnected  from  the  main  land  by 
the  Ship  Canal,  was  at  that  time,  as  it  continued  to  be  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  site  of  a  large 
Otchipwe  village.  One  day  it  happened  that  a  young  man 
started  from  this  place  toward  the  p6int  now  occupied  by 
the  light-house,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  young  woman,  his  in- 
tended wife;  when  at  once,  he  descried,  in  the  direction 
of  Traverse  Island,  something  like  two  large  logs  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  A  closer  examination  revealed 
to  him  the  startling  fact  than  the  objects  seen  were  nothing 
less  tha.n  two  large  Iroquois  canoes,  apparently  manned  by 
a  strong  war-party.  The  young  brave  kept  himself  con- 
cealed until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at 
the  beach  next  to  the  light-house  point,  from  whence  they 
undoubtedly  would  soon  wind  their  way  through  the  woods 
and  bushes,  to  surprise  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  mas- 
sacre the  inhabitants  of  the  Otchipwe  Village.  Hurrying 
back  thither,  he  communicated  the  strange  news,  where- 
upon the  plan  of  escape,  as  well  as  of  retaliation,  was  in- 
stantly settled.  All  the  domestic  animals — only  dogs,  of 
course — were  killed,  to  prevent  their  betraying,  by  their 
barking,  the  intended  general  move.  Then  the  whole  pop- 
ulation embarked  in  their  canoes  and  took  to  the  river.  The 
females  and  children  were  sent  as  far  as  Torch  Lake  as  a 
place  of  safety  in  the  case  of  untoward  events;  the  warriors 
concealed  themselves  and  their  canoes  on  both  shor<^  of  the 
river,  on  and  opposite  the  point,  which  was  to  obtain  its 
name  from  the  following  stroke  of  Indian  strategy. 

''It  was  not  long  before  the  waylaying  party  received 
the  news  of  the  Iroquois  approacdi,  for  two  young  heroes, 
mere  boys,  had  been  left  behind,  concealed  in  the  bushes 
across  the  river's  mouth,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
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enemy.     According  to  their  report,  the  result  had  been  as 
follows : 

"  The  Iroquois  (Nadowey)  at  their  arrival,  finding  the 
village  deserted,  the  dogs  slain,  the  wigwams  empty,  broke 
out  into  a  terrific  howl,  with  mingled  expressions  of  rage 
and  disappointment.  Upon  this,  the  boys  let  fly  among 
them  some  arrows,  which,  coming  from  unseen  quarters, 
served  to  increase  their  bewilderment  and  probably  filled 
their  minds  with  superstitious  misgivings.  They  seemed 
to  hold  a  consultation,  at  the  end  of  which  they  took  to 
their  canoes,  in  pursuit  of  the  Otchipwes,  but  we're  outrun 
by  the  little  reconnoitering  party,  who  brought  the  welcome 
news  to  the  waylaying  Indians  at  Battle  Island,  just  in 
time  to  have  them  prepared  for  action. 

It  was  night,  but  the  two  long  canoes  were  soon  plainly 
seen  in  hot  pursuit,  paddled  along  by  many  strong  arms 
through  the  middle  of  the  channel.  A  shower  of  sharp- 
pointed  arrows  met  the  foe,  striking  some,  discouraging 
the  rest.  The  Iroquois  neared  the  opposite  shore,  to  meet 
another  cloud  of  missiles;  their  ranks  were  quickly  thinned, 
and  soon  the  boats  were  seen  motionless,  floating  on  the 
blood-stained  water.  Every  invader  had  been  slain,  but 
one  young  boy,  who  was  found  alive  and  unhurt  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  canoe;  and  he  was  weeping.  'We  shall  not  hurt 
you,  child,' the  victorious  band  said;  'go  home  in  peace, 
and  bid  the  men  of  thy  tribe  come  up  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Otchipwe  country;  we  warrant  them  a  hearty  welcome.' 
Upon  which  he  only  wept  more,  and  said:  'Alas,  there  are 
no  more  Iroquois  left  but  women  and  children.'  In  pity 
they  sent  him  off  with  a  badge  of  safe  conduct;  and  it  is 
believed  he  reached  his  native  village  somewhere  on  the 
lower  lakes. 

''This  is  the  history  of  the  fight,  or  rather,  the  massa- 
cre of  Battle  Island,  as  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the 
Keweenaw  Indians.  Will  it  be  worth  the  while  to  'make  an 
attempt  at  a  critical  examination  of  the  facts  contained  in 
this  simple  narrative?  If  so,  the  first  question  will  be,  on 
whose  authority  do  these  facts  rest?  And  here  the  prece- 
dence must  be  given  to  the  fair  sex. 

"Nibinckwadokwe,  pronounced  Ne-be-na-quah  duck-wa, 
that  is,  '  the  woman  of  the  clouds  standing  in  a  bow,'  is  a 
person  of  clear  intellect  and  undoubted  veracity;  she  enjovs 
a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  especially  for  one  of  her 
age,  which  is  about  seventy.  This  good  woman,  when  a 
child  of  probably  ten  years,  heard  the  story  of  the  massacre 
repeated  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene — her  own  grand 
father,.  Ojinini,  pronounced  Oh-zhe  ne-ne,  'the  handsome 
man,'  one  of  the  very  boys  who  sent  their  arrows  across  the 
mouth  of  Portage  Kiver  among  the  Iroquois  raiders,  and 
afterward,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Portage  Lake  band  of  In- 
dians, she  remembers  perfectly  well,  as  an  old  man,  prob- 
ably a  nonagenarian,  if  not  more,  who  used  to  grope  his 
way  along  the  net  poles,  from  lodge  to  lodge,  in  her  native 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Pilgrims'  River.  The  remembrance 
of  his  words  was,  of  course,  kept  fresh  in  her  mind  by  their 
frequent  repetition  in  the  family  wigwam;  and  the  story, 
as  rendered  by  her,  coincides  almost  in  every  particular 
with  the  account  given  of  the  same  event  by  other  persons 
of  her  age,  who  probably  have  it  from  a  different  source. 
Its  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth  also  leaves  scarcely  anything 
to  be  desired.  The  accuracy  of  the  statement,  together 
with  those  seemingly  trifling  incidents,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  invented  by  narrators  of  a  later  day,  such  as  the 
visit  of  the  lover,  the  first  appearance  of  the  distpnt  canoes, 
the  killing  of  dogs,  etc.,  give  to  the  whole  story  on  air  of 
truthfulness,  which  vouches  for  the  general  correctness  of 
the  relation. 


"  That  such  a  number  of  persons,  perhaps  not  less  than 
thirty,  should  have  been  so  easily  cut  off  by  the  means  of 
so  inefficient  a  weapon  as  jasper,  or  flint-headed  arrows, 
seems  somewhat  strange;  but,  judging  from  the  skill  evinced 
by  Indian  bows -men,  even  nowadays,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible. The  night  may  have  been  a  clear  one,  and  both 
shores  wooded  more  thickly  than  now,  so  as  to  shelter  the 
badly-  armed  natives  against  the  fire  of  the  invaders,  who 
must  have  been,  at  least  partly,  provided  with  guns,  but 
could  hardly  make  an  efficient  use  of  them,  endeavoring, 
as  they  were,  to  save  themselves  by  force  of  paddling. 

"The  assertion  of  the  young  Iroquois  captive,  that  there 
were  none  but  widows  and  orphans  left  of  his  tribe,  which, 
literally  interpreted,  would,  of  course  imply  a  great  exag- 
geration, may  have  been  true,  too,  in  this  sense,  that  all  the 
warriors  of  one  particular  band  had  participated  in  the  ill- 
starred  campaign.  And  in  fact,  this  encounter  between  the 
two  hostile  nations,  on  Otchipwe  ground,  is  the  last  re- 
corded. 

"As  for  the  precise  period  of  the  event,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  the  year,  the  Indians  being  rather  deficient  in 
chronology,  even  as  far  as  their  own  ages  are  concerned; 
but  by  deducting  fourteen,  the  probable  age  of  the  young 
spy  Ojiminini,  from  ninety,  which  may  have  been  his  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  deducting  again  the  number 
seventy-six  thus  gained,  from  1806,  when  his  granddaugh- 
ter Nibinckwadokwe  was  about  ten  years  old,  the  year  1730 
will  be  found;  and  this  cannot  be  far  from  the  true  date. 

' '  So  much — and  amost  too  much — of  the  history,  and 
now  for  the  legend ! 

"Once  upon  a  time,  some  Indians  (dates  and  names  are 
failing  here  in  a  suspici(ms  manner)  were  encamping  on 
Battle  Island.  They  had  scarcely  stretched  out  their  weary 
limbs  on  the  mossy  ground  when  voices  were  heard  as  of 
persons  whispering  around  them  in  an  intelligible  language, 
and  motions  of  men  coming  and  going  perceived  by  the  ear, 
though  nothing  became  visible  to  their  keenest  gaze.  When 
they  got  up  in  the  morning  to  prepare  their  meal,  what  was 
their  astonishment,  as  they  looked  for  their  provisions,  fish, 
rabbits,  muskrats,  ducks,  corn,  or  whatever  they  had,  all 
gone,  eaten  clear  out  of  their  kettles,  bags  and  baskets! 
The  slain  in  the  battle,  the  grim  ghosts  of  the  '  Nadowey,' 
had  been  visiting  the  Island  of  the  Dead  (which  thence  de- 
rived its  name)  to  feed  upon  the  daintiest  of  their  slayers' 
children! 

' '  Travelers  or  excursionists,  if  you  wish  to  shake  hands 
with  the  courageous  young  spy's  gi'anddaughter,  stop  the 
course  of  your  boat  at  th^  first  house  that  greets  you  from 
the  river's  left  shore,  after  you  pass,  on  your  way  down- 
ward, the  second  wood  dock  (Drapeau's),  about  a  mile  below 
Battle  Island." 

MINES    AND    MINERS. 

The  Atlantic  Mining  Company.  — This,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  companies  operated  south  of  Portage  Lake,  was 
organized  in  December,  1872,  by  consolidating  the  South 
Pewabic  and  Adams  Mining  Companies,  making  a  joint 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into  40,000  shares,  1700,000 
of  which  capital  stock  had  been  paid  up  before  the  consoli- 
dation took  place.  The  indebtedness  of  both  mines  amounted 
at  the  time  of  the  re  organization  to  $46,215.15,  with  cash 
on  hand  amounting  to  $9,004.42.  In  order  to  meet  these 
liabilities,  and  to  provide  for  current  expenses,  an  assess- 
ment of  $2  per  share  was  made,  payable  February  1,  1873. 
On  resuming  work,  it  was  naturally  found  that  the  machin- 
ery and  surface  improvements  were  badly  out  of  repair,  and 
considerable  preparation  was  necessary  for  re-opening  and 
equipping  the  mines.     A  new  engine  -twenty-four-inch  cyl- 
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inder,  four  foot  stroke — with  hoisting  gear  and  pumping 
apparatus  and  boilers,  was  procured,  new  shaft  house  built, 
railroad  and  locomotive  repaired. 

The  work  of  unwatering  the  mine  had  begun  in  August, 
1872,  and  was  completed  the  following  year,  and  a  force  of 
150  miners  was  employed  in  sinking  and  drifting,  princi- 
pally in  the  Adams  mioe.  Ifc  required  a  good  degi-ee  of 
courage  and  perseverance  to  undertake  to  carry  on  the  work- 
ing of  this  mine  after  the  notorious  failure  which  had 
characterized  the  operations  under  the  old  organization. 
But  the  new  company  took  hold  of  the  work,  determined  to 
succeed,  and,  profiting  by  past  errors,  has  made  for  this 
mine  a  subsequent  history  that  redeems  its  ignominious 
past. 

The  expenditures  were  greater  than  had  been  anticipated; 
labor  ruled  higher  than  was  estimated,  and  it  was  also  found 
necessary  to  build  some  additional  tenement  houses.     The 
purchase  of  2,000  acres  of  additional  lands  for  timber  was 
made.      These   were   contiguous   to   Portage  Lake.      The 
shipment  of  mineral  to  the  close  of  navigation^  1873,  was 
929,267  pounds,  which  yielded  77  per  cent=714,711  pounds 
refined  copper.     The  total  production  for  the  year  was  868,- 
366  pounds  of  ingot  copper,  all  of  which  w^s  stamp  work. 
But  two  of  the  four  stamps  were  used,  as  the  hoisting  ma- 
chinery proved  to  be  insufficient  to  bring  to  the  surface 
enough  rock  to  equal  half  the  capacity  of  the  mill  to  work 
up.     The  assessments  called  for  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $200,000,  which,  with  the  copper  sold,  ^y  ade  the  total  re- 
ceipts $420,630.73.   This  sum  was  exceedo  I  by  the  expendi- 
tiires,  and  left  an  indebtedness  at  the  c  ose  of  the  year  of 
$5,831.07,  rendering  an  additional  assessment  necessary, 
and  the  sum  of  $4(),(X)0=$1  per  share,  ^  as  called  for  in 
February,  1874.     The  net  mine  expense-  ior  the  year  1873 
were  $377,542.95.     The  average  cost  for  sinking  shafts  per 
foot  was  $38;  winzes,   $19.78;  average  cost  per  foot  for 
drifting  was  $19.09;  for  stoping  per  fathom,  $22.28.     The 
number  of  tons  of  rock  stamped  was  51,088,  with  a  total 
cost  for  stamping,  washing,  etc.,  of  $53,608. 70^=$  1.05  per 
ton.     Yield  of  mineral  per  ton  of  rock  was  22  pounds — 
16.21  pounds  ingot.     The  force  employed  consisted  of  219 
miners,  who  receive  average  monthy  wages  of  $59.83;  fifty- 
fiv*^  surface  men   were    employed,    who  received  $50   per 
month. 

In  1874,  *about  one-third  of  the  product  was  sent  over- 
land to  market  at  an  extra  cost  of  1  cent  per  pound,  but  the 
gain  in  price  above  that  obtained  for  the  copper  sent  by 
steamer  was  3  cents  per  pound.  The  product  for  the  year 
was  931  1272-2000  tons,  yielding  73.65  per  cent=l,372,406 
pounds  of  ingot,  which  sold  at  an  average  price  of  22  8-25 
cents  per  pound.  An  additional  assessment  of  $1  per  share 
was  made.  In  the  stamp  mill,  two  new  rotating  slime 
tables  were  added  to  the  washing  apparatus.  Number  of 
tons  of  rock  stamped  was  69,278,  which  yielded  26.07 
pounds  of  mineral  per  ton,  or  19.68  pounds  of  ingot  to  the 
ton.  The  cost  of  stamping  and  washing  was  99. 34  cents 
per  ton,  inclusive  of  all  items  pertaining  to  the  stamp 
mill.  The  yield  of  ingot  per  ton  of  rock  was  an  increase 
of  three  pounds  over  that  obtained  the  previous  year.  A 
new  pumping  engine,  hoisting  engine  and  locomotive  were 
procured.     The  total  force  was  293  men. 

The  succeeding  year,  1875,  shoWf:?d  an  increase  of  prod- 
uct, the  total  being  1,087  897-2000  tons,  yielding  71.92 
per  cent=l, 567,036  pounds  ingot  copper,  which  sold  for 
an  average  price  of  22.47  cents  per  pound.  The  number  of 
tons  of  rock  stamped  was  80,000,  yielding  27.23  pounds  of 
mineral  to  the  ton==^19. 58  pounds  of  ingot.  The  cost  of 
washing,  stamping,  etc.,  87.96  cents  per  ton  of  rock,  inclu- 


sive of  all  work  pertaining  to  the  mill.  There  were  employed 
816  men,  and  17  4-5  fathoms  of  ground  were  broken  per 
man.  The  trestle  carrying  the  launder  to  the  stamp  mill 
was  repaired,  and  other  needed  improvements  made. 

In  1876,  there  was  a  slight  falling  off;  the  product  for 
that  year  was  1,338  1216-2000  tons  of  mineral,  yielding  917 
1041-2000  tons  of  ingot  copper.    The  number  of  tons  of  rock 
stamped  was  97,606,  yielding  27.56  pounds  per  ton  of  rock 
=18.96  pounds  ingot.     There  was  an  average  of  the  work 
of   three  stamps  (Balls).     The  cost  of  washing,  stamping, 
etc.,  was  67.09  cents  per  ton  of  rock,  and  the  total  force 
employed  was  333  men.   It  was  found  in  working  the  mine, 
that  the  condition  of  the  hanging  wall  required  for  safety 
that  large  pillars  should  be  left  frequently.     During  1877, 
a  larger  amount  of  work  was  done  at  the  mine  than  in  any 
preceding  year  of  its  history,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  cost,  giving  a  net  profit  for 
the  year's  work  of  $42,880. 55,  and  a  surplus  of  $137,043.02. 
Several  masses  were  obtained,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  4,- 
495  pounds.     A  skip  road  was  fitted  in  No.  3  shaft,  and  the 
pumps  put  down  to  the  ninth  level.     Six  new  dwellings 
were  built.     The  total  amount  of  rock  carried  one  mile  dur- 
ing the  year  was  330,562  tons,  at  a  cost  of  8.89  cents  per  ton 
per  mile,  including  the  cost  of    102.5  tons  of  new  rail.     In 
place  of  the  chutes  at  the  mill,  used  to  convey  the  rock 
from  the  end  of  the  railroad  to  the  mill,  was  substituted  a 
double    inclined   gravity   railroad,    with   wire   ropes   and 
drums.     At  the  top  of  the  incline,  a  rock  house  of  1,000 
tons'  capacity  was  built.    These  changes,  in  addition  to  other 
advantages,  saved  the  services  of  six  men.  The  total  n amber 
of  tons  of  rock  stamped  in  the  year  1877  was  105,780, 
which   yielded   27.23    pounds  of  mineral  per   ton=19.42 
pounds  of  ingot  per  ton  of  rock.     The  expenses  per  cubic 
fathom  of  ground  stoped  was:  For  the  year  1874,  $62.62; 
1875,  $55.48;  1876,  $52.27;  1877,  $45.62,  and  the  total  cost 
of  smelting  and  marketing  per  ton  of  rock  was  for  the  same 
years  respectively,   $4.09,  $3.90,  $3.54,  $3.07.     The  prod- 
uct for  the  year  was  1,410  378-2000  tons  of  mineral,  yield- 
ing 71.32  per  cent=2,054,304  pounds  ingot,  which  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  18.54  cents  per  pound,  giving  a 
surplus  from  which  a  dividend  of  50  cents  per  share  was 
paid.     The  company  purchased  462  acres  of  adjacent  land. 
This  land  was  secured  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
company  the  control  of  the  stream  of  water  and  launder, 
which  supplied  the  stamps,  and  for  timber. 

The  product  for  1878  was  1,423  1894-2000  tons,  which 
yielded  70.44  per  cent,  or  2,006,075  pounds  of  ingot,  and 
at  an  average  price  of  16. 15  cents  per  pound,  for  which  it 
sold,  gave,  for  the  year's  work,  a  net  profit  of  $11,825.06. 
After  paying  a  dividend  of  $20,000,  there  remained  in  the 
company's  treasury  a  surplus  of  $147,286,09.       The  low 
price  of  copper  left  but  a  small  margin  of  profit.     Some 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  mine  became  necessary 
to  secure  harmony  among  the  officers,  and  Capt.  William 
Tonkin,  the  mining  captain,  was  chosen  agent.     The  cost 
per  fathom  for  stoping  as  $14.46;  per  foot  for  drifting, 
$10.06.     The  number  of  tons  of  rock  stamped  was  111,709, 
which,  including  the  other  expenses  of  the  stamp   mill, 
cost  $54, 579.38=48.85  cents  per  ton.     The  yield  of  mineral 
per  ton  of  rock  stamped  was  26.54  pounds=18.05  pounds 
of  ingot.    Considerable  improvements  were  made;  two  addi- 
tions were  built  to  the  stamp  mill,  110x25  feet  and  80x25 
feet;  the  washing  apparatus  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
three  Evans'  slime  tables,  and  fourteen  Collum's  washers;  a 
new  engine  house  was  built,  acd  the  arrangements  perfected 
for  bringing  the  supplies  and  materials  from  the  dock  by  rail- 
road, instead  of  hauling  with  teams,  as  had  been  heretofore 
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done;  a  shop,  three  ho  uses,  a  truss  bridge  180  feet  long  over 
Cole's  Creek  were  built;  also  a  new  rock  house  and  engine 
house  at  the  mine  were  built,  and  a  new  twenty-four-inch 
cylinder  engin<^  with  boilers  and  other  necessary  machinery 
for  driving  the  crushers  were  procured. 

The  product  of  mineral  in  1879  was  3,257,085  pounds, 
which  yielded  71.81  per  cent=2,339,073  pounds  of  ingot, 
and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  16.3  cents  per  pound;  a  divi- 
dend of  $1  per  share  was  declared.  The  two  shafts,  Nos.  3 
and  4,  being  worked  at  their  full  capacity,  it  was  determined 
to  fit  up  No.  2,  which  is  790  feet  north  of  No.  3,  into  a 
working  shaft.  The  general  expenditures  up  to  the  close 
of  1879  amounted  to  $3,294,337.40;  total  receipts  from  the 
sales  of  copper  were  12,304,548.68;  total  assessments, 
$280,000;  number  of  tons  of  rock  stamped,  122,668  tons, 
yielding  26.55  pounds  per  tonrr=nineteen  tons  of  ingot. 
The  total  cost  of  stamping,  washing,  etc.,  including  all  ex- 
penses at  the  mill,  was  42.44  cents  per  ton. 

During  the  year  1880,  169,825  tons  of  rock  were  treated 
at  the  stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  38. 13  cents  per  ton,  yielding 
19.74  pounds  of  mineral  per  ton=3,352, 190  pounds,  yield- 
ing 72.28  per  cent  ingot=2, 423, 225  pounds  refined  copper. 
The  net  value  of  the  product  for  1880  is  $467,426.43;  the 
operating  expenses  were  $384,083.76;  profit  for  the  year, 
$84,391.01;  cost  for  construction,  $23,849.66,  leaving  the 
net  gain  $60,541.35;  net  surplus,  January  1,  1881,  $263,- 
320,02;  total  assets,  $372,555.30;  total  sales  of  copper  to 
date  amount  to  $2, 761, 372. 01 ;  dividends  paid  in  1880,  $60,  - 
000;  total  expenditures  to  January  1,  1881,  $3,853,201.99, 
One  side  of  a  Rand  duplex,  compressor  and  engine  were 
put  in,  and  1,000  feet  of  seven-inch  pipe,  and  2,000  feet 
of  three-inch  pipe,  to  convey  the  air  to  the  power  drills, 
were  laid  in  the  mine.  The  Adams  location  was  the 
south  half  of  Section  4,  and  the  South  Pewabic  the  north 
half  of  Section  9,  Township  54,  Range  34.  The  latter 
went  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  property  was  bought  from 
the  bankrupt  court.  The  same  parties  bought  both  mines. 
In  the  Adams  mine,  but  little  stoping  had  to  be  done,  and 
but  two  levels  had  been  sunk.  The  purchasers  organized 
the  Atlantic,  and  have  since  bought  the  land  between  the 
location  and  the  lake.  The  mine  is  on  the  South  Pewabic 
lode,  which  carries  a  width  of  from  ten  feet  to  twenty-one 
feet,  and  possesses  a  good  degree  of  uniformity.  It  is  a 
dark  colored,  friable,  amygdaloid,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ash  bed  in  Keweenaw  County.  The  dip  is  45^  to  the  north 
west,  and  bears  about  north  35"^  east.  There  are  three  work- 
ing shafts  connected  by  an  elevated  railway,  on  which  the 
cars  are  drawn  to  the  rock  house  south  of  the  south  shaft, 
where,  after  being  crushed,  it  drops  into  the  bins,  and  is 
drawn  out  into  the  cars  that  convey  it  to  the  stamps,  over 
a  railroad  three  miles  long,  four  feet  one  inch  gauge.  The 
railroad  is  operated  by  locomotives,  of  which  there  are  four. 
The  cars  dump  into  a  chute  that  conveys  the  rock  into  a 
large  bin  of  2,000  tons'  capacity,  whence  it  is  drawn  out 
into  cars  that  operate  on  automatic  tracks,  connecting  the 
large  bin  with  smaller  ones,  one  for  each  stamp,  of  200 
tons'  capacity,  from  which  the  rock  is  drawn  out  under  the 
stamps.  The  railroad  and  dock  are  connected  with  an  in- 
cline operated  by  a  stationary  engine,  which  hauls  up  the 
supplies. 

The  copper  is  sent  down  to  the  dock  on  a  gravity  incline 
which  connects  it  with  the  stamp  mill.  In  the  millare  four 
Ball's  stamps,  fifty-six  Collum's  washers  and  nine  Evans' 
slime  tables,  and  they  are  now  treating  480  ton"  of  rock 
per  day.  The  water  for  the  stamps  is  brought  by  launder 
two  miles  from  a  dam  in  Cole's  Creek.  The  launder  has  a 
fall  of  but  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  sixteen  feet;  the  size  is 


16x16  inches.  It  was  originally  tried  by  the  former  com- 
pany (South  Pewabic)  to  pump  up  the  water  from  the  lake, 
but  the  trial  was  not  successful,  and  the  launder  was  sub- 
stituted. It  is  carried  over  ravines,  in  one  instance  on  a 
trestle  150  feet  high.  The  mine  has  now  attained  a  depth 
of  1,000  feet.  The  percentage  of  copper  in  the  mineral 
got  out  at  the  stamp  mill  is  less  than  it  would  be,  but  for  an 
appreciable  amount  of  iron  ore  that  having  a  nearly  equal 
specific  gravity  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  The  iron  ore 
comes  mainly  from  the  trap  which  is  taken  from  the  walls 
of  the  vein.  Owing  to  imperfect  cleavage,  more  or  less 
trap  at  ihe  margin  is  mixed  with  the  vein  matter,  and  goes 
to  the  stamp.  The  cars  running  on  the  elevated  track  from 
the  shafts  to  the  rock  house  carry  two  skip  loads  to  a  car, 
obtained  at  the  shafts.  The  cars  dump  on  an  inclined 
screen  which  allows  the  smaller  portions  to  pass  through 
into  small  breakers,  from  which  it  drops  into  the  bins. 
The  large  pieces  slide  down  the  bars  on  to  the  floor  and  are 
sorted.  There  are  two  large  breakers,  and  two  of  medium 
size.  Through  these  the  rock  passes  into  the  bins.  In  these 
are  a  row  of  chutes  on  each  side  for  loading  cars  on  the 
two  tracks  that  enter  the  building.  They  send  down  to 
the  mill  126  ears  a  day,  loaded  with  five  tons  each. 

There  is  a  locomotive  shop  for  repairs.  The  company 
have  a  fine  pumping  engine,  erected  in  1876-— one  of  the 
finest  on  the  lake,  eighteen-inch  cylinder,  eight-foot  stroke; 
and  two  hoisting  engines  with  friction  gear  and  winding 
drums,  and  a  hoisting  engine  at  the  south  shaft  with  geared 
hoisting  apparatus.  A  good  store  is  conducted  by  the  com- 
pany, well  stocked,  and  made  a  separate  affair. 

Two  Rand's  sixteen-inch  cylinder  double  acting  air  com- 
pressors have  been  put  in,  and  seventeen  drills  have  since 
been  at  work  in  the  mine,  and  Capt.  Tonkin  finds,  by  care- 
fully kept  estimates  of  the  expenses  attending  their  use, 
that  there  is  a  saving  of  $1,000  per  month,  the  matter  of 
saving  of  time  not  being  taken  into  account.  Each  drill, 
with  six  men,  will  stope  sixty  fathoms  per  month.  By 
barrel -work,  the  same  number  of  men  will  stope  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  fathoms  per  month.  The  cost 
per  fathom  with  the  drill  is  about  $10,  and  by  hand  labor 
it  is  $17,  a  saving  of  $7  per  fathom.  The  drainage  is  run 
into  sumps  at  the  shafts,  and  thence  pumped  to  the  surface  by 
two  lifts.  The  pump  connection  is  a  hook  connection  with 
a  large  balance  box  in  the  shaft  house,  which  weighs  about 
twenty  tons.  The  rock  house  is  80x40  feet,  and  the  engine 
house  of  the  same  size.  There  are  113  dwelling  houses  in 
the  location,  and  a  population  of  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  persons.  The  number  of  employes  is  400,  of  whom 
240  are  miners.  The  average  contract  wages  underground' 
are  $50  per  month,  surface  $45.  President,  Joseph  E. 
Gray;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Stanton,  Jr.;  Agent 
at  the  mine,  Capt.  William  Tonkin;  office,  No.  76  Wall 
street.  New  York. 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company. — The  Calumet 
mine  was  first  discovered  in  the  month  of  October,  1865,  by 
Capt.  Amos  H.  Scott,  an  old  mineral  land  explorer,  and 
long  a  resident  in  its  vicinity.  He  was  in  the  employ  of 
Edward  J.  Hurlbut,  then  a  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Cliff  Mining  Company,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
latter  he  made  an  exploration  of  Sections  13,  14,  22  and  23 
in  Township  56,  north  of  Range  33  west,  in  October,  1865, 
and  then  first  found  indications  of  the  conglomerate  for- 
mation on  Section  13  by  sinking  holes,  as  he  claims.  But 
having  business  at  Eagle  River,  he  directed  the  man  who 
accompanied  him — Isaac  Thomas — not  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing about  the  discovery  until  he  could  see  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
and  he  could  ascertain  who  owned  the  land  upon  which  the 
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explorations  had  been  made.     Meantime  he  also  reported 
to  Mr.  Hurlbut  his  discoveries,  who  at  once  secured  por 
tions  of  Sections  13,  14,  22  and  23,  in  Township  56,  north 
of  Eange  33  west,  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Mineral  Land 
Company,  and  organized  the  Calumet  MiningCompany. 

Again  in  1866,  Mr.  Scott  was  directed  to  make  further 
explorations,  which  he  did  by  running  a  line  across  the  for- 
mation south  and  eastward,  at  the  end  of  which  he  discovered 
an  ancient  pit,  which  is  at  the  point  where  the  first  Calu- 
met shaft  was  sunk,  showing  rich  mineral  indications.  He 
at  once  reported  this  new  discovery  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  at  the 
Huron  mine,  near  Houghton.  Meantime,  Scott  placed  one 
Isaac  Thomas,  who  accompanied  him,  in  charge  of  this 
new  bonanza,  with  instructions  to  "keep  his  eye  on  the 
pit,"  but  to  keep  a  good  distance  away  to  avoid  attracting 
attention  toward  it.  However,  one  day  William  D'Aligny 
agent  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Mineral  Land  Company,  ac- 
companied with  his  assistant,  James  Alward,  were  passing 
the  house  of  one  William  Boyal,  which  stood  near  the  pres- 
ent No.  4  Calumet  Shaft,  and  in  which  he  entertained  trav- 
elers and  also  kept  the  "  ardent "  for  the  thirsty  wayfarer, 
were  called  in  by  Royal,  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  the  re- 
volver which  the  former  carried  to  shoot  a  hog  which  had 
escaped  from  him  and  could  not  be  caught.  Mons. 
D'Aligny  thereupon  shot  the  pig,  and  at  once  proceeded  on 
his  way,  leaving  Royal  to  pursue  the  dying  animal  in  the 
bushes,  tracing  him  by  his  bloody  tracks ;  and  when  discovered 
Mr.  Hog  was  dead  in  an  ancient  working  or  pit,  and  in  his 
struggles  for  life  had  disturbed  the  leaves  and  rubbish 
which  had  likely  been  accumulating  there  for  centuries,  and 
which  Scott,  in  his  previous  discovery,  had  lo!t  undisturbed. 
Royal  secured  a  piece  of  this  rock,  and  showed  it  to  the 
agent  of  the  land  on  his  return,  but  Hui-lbut  had  already 
secured  title  to  it  from  the  company  by  purchase.  Upon 
the  edges  of  this  pit  stood  two  pine  trees,  which  showed 
400  years  of  growth  since  the  earth  upon  which  they  stood 
had  been  thrown  up  from  this  pit,  which  "  Royal's  pig  "  is 
said  to  have  thus  discovered.  The  pit  showed  that  masses 
of  copper  had  been  taken  out  by  the  ancient  miners  from 
the  amygdaloid  formation  overlying  the  conglomerate 
rock. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  was  divided  into 
shares  of  125  each.  However,  the  development  and  pros- 
pects of  the  mine  were  discouraging  the  first  year,  so  much 
so,  that  the  stock  fell  to  $1  per  share  at  the  end  of  1865. 
But  after  the  rich  discovery  of  the  ancient  workings  by 
"  Royal's  pig  "  in  1866,  there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
stock,  through  the  wide-spread  excitement  caused  by  the 
'  hog  story,  reaching  by  successive  advances  $30  per  share 
in  a  short  time.  During  this  advance,  large  purchases 
were  made  by  the  keen  sighted,  which  finally  made  those 
who  held  on  to  it  very  wealthy.  At  the  rise  an  assessment 
of  $5  per  share  was  made  to  develop  the  new  discovery, 
which  proved  so  favorable  that  the  stock  continued  to  ad- 
vance until  in  a  few  months  it  reached  $75  per  share. 

Having  a  large  scope  of  mineral  territory  in  hand  they 
organized,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  a  new  company,  called 
the  Hecla,  the  stock  of  which  was  apportioned  to  the 
holders  of  the  Calumet  stock  share  for  share  at  $5  each. 
The  money  thus  realized  was  used  for  a  working  capital. 
In  the  winter  of  1866,  the  stock  of  this  new  company  had 
advanced  to  $75  per  share,  and  this  before  the  mine  had 
been  opened.  However,  two  more  assessments,  amounting 
to  $8  per  share,  were  made  on  the  Hecla,  and  an  additional 
one  of  $5  per  share  on  the  Calumet,  which  caused  the  stock 
of  the  latter  to  fall  to  $15  per  share.  Other  assessments 
were  made,  which  in  February,  1868,  amounted  to  $15  per 


share  on  the  Calumet,  and  to  $25  per  share  on  the  Hecla 
stock,  which  was  then  selling  at  $30  per  share.  The  min- 
ing developments  continued  favorable,  and  the  stock  of 
these  companies  gradually  increased  in  value  with  the  pub- 
lic confidence  it  secured,  until  in  December,  1869,  that  of 
the  Hecla  Company  reached  $85  per  share,  and  paid  its 
first  dividend  at  the  close  of  that  year  of  $3  per  share, 
which  it  has  repeat-ed  every  year  since,  and  sometimes 
more.  The  Calumet  Company  made  their  first  dividend  in 
August,  1870,  which  it  has  also  repeated  every  three 
months  up  to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  companies  in 
May,  1871,  up  to  which  time  the  Calumet  had  been  assessed 
$15  per  share,  and  paid  $15  per  share  in  dividends:  and 
the  Hecla  had  been  assessed  $25  per  share,  and  paid  $32.50 
per  share  in  dividends. 

By  the  consolidation  of  these  two  companies,  the  capital 
stock  was  made  $1,000,000,  divided  into  40,000  shares. 
A  stock  dividend  soon  increased  this  number  to  50,000 
shares.  Again  in  1873  a  further  increase  of  dividends 
made  the  number  80,000  shares,  at  which  date  the  total 
dividends  amounted  to  $2,800,000.  In  1879,  the  capital 
stock  was  increased  to  $2,500,000,  divided  into  100,000 
shares,  the  limit  allowed  by  the  laws  of  th«  State. 

The  lands  owned  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company 
comprise  1,840  acres,  located  as  follows:  640  acres  in  Sec- 
tion 13,  120  of  which  was  purchased  the  present  summer — 
1882 — from  the  Messrs.  Loring,  Palmer,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  late  William  B.  Frue,  for  which  they  paid  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1,250,000,  or  about  $10,417  per  acre!  The  pur- 
chase of  this  wild,  barren  land,  worthless,  save  for  the 
mineral  that  lies  imbedded  two  or  three  thousand  feet  below 
its  surface,  was  necessitated  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  vein,  in  its  full  richness,  extends  there- 
under. x4.1so,  ail  of  Section  14,  except  the  west  hn,lf  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  owned  by  the  Tamarack  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  all  of  Section  23,  township  and  range  above  de- 
scribed. Upon  these  tracts  are  located  eleven  shafts,  six 
on  the  Calumet  and  five  on  the  Hecla  part.  Six  of  these 
shafts  are  now  down  to  the  twenty-seventh — the  bottom 
level — extending  along  the  lay  of  the  vein  half  a  mile. 
Of  the  remaining  shafts,  No.  5  is  only  down  to  the  twenty- 
third  level;  Nos.  3  and  4  shafts  are  down  to  the  ninth  and 
nineteenth  levels  respectively,  and  are  connected.  These 
levels,  which,  extend  either  direction  from  the  shafts,  are 
sixty  feet  apart  perpendicularly.  The  average  bearing  of 
the  lode  is  north  39^  east,  and  its  general  dip  with  the 
horizon  38"^  northwesterly.  Its  height  above  Lake  Su- 
perior is  640  feet.  The  lode  or  vein  is  a  conglomerate  for- 
mation of  rock,  all  capable  of  l>eing  stamped,  and  the  length 
to  which  the  mine  has  been  opened  is  about  6,000  feet. 
The  farthest  extent  down  on  the  incline  or  lay  of  the  vein 
is  now  (August,  1882,)  about  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
feet.  The  underground  or  mining  work  is  performed  with 
air  compressor  power  drills,  some  sixty-five  in  number  being 
in  use,  the  compressed  air  being  conamunicated  to  them 
through  rubber  hose.  For  the  past  seven  years,  the  average 
amount  of  rock  stamped  has  been  about  sixteen  thousand 
tons  per  year,  which  produced  during  the  same  period  an 
average  of  about  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  ingot  copper  per 
year.  It  is  claimed  that  the  machinery  at  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  excels  that  found  in  any  other  mine  in  the  world, 
particularly  the  Hecla  and  Calumet  engines.  The  former 
is  a  compound  Leavitt  engine,  1,000-horse-power,  which 
does  the  hoisting  in  the  Hecla  mine,  and  also  runs  the 
double  compressor.  The  power  is  applied  by  means  of 
wire  rope  transmission,  running  over  immense  winding 
drums,  to  which  there  are  four,  in  the  same  building  with 
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the  engine;  they  are  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  seven 
feet  face. 

The  cylinders,  high  pressure,  are  twenty-three  and 
three -fourths  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  low  pressure 
thirty-six  inches,  with  six  feet  stroke.  The  three  boilers 
that  furnish  the  steam  are  of  steel,  each  thirty- eight  feet 
long,  eight  feet  diameter.  This  machinery,  so  intricate, 
so  powerful,  working  so  silently,  has  a  marvelous  beauty, 
and  is  well  worth  a  journey  to  see.  At  present  there  are  at 
work  on  the  location,  all  told,  sixteen  engines,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  powerful  engine  now  being  put  in  is  to  dis- 
place some  of  the  smaller  engines,  and  let  one  do  the  work 
of  many.  The  weight  of  the  big  engine  is  given  at  700,000 
pounds.  The  cylinders  are  respectively  five  feet  ten  inches 
and  three  feet  six  inches  diameter.  The  engine  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  stationary  engine  in  the  world,  and  cost 
$100,000. 

In  the  stone  building  south  of  the  new  Calumet  engine 
house,  the  cost  of  the  machinery  is  given  at  $500,000.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  ponderoas  pumping 
machinery  in  a  mine  that  makes  so  little  water  as  does  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla. 

The  heavy  machinery  which  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Company  has  been  adding  to  its  mining  plant,  or  rather 
which  is  to  substitute  that'  heretofore  used  in  the  Calumet 
Mine,  is  all  in  place  and  nearly  ready  to  work.  The  mon- 
ster engine  is  estimated  at  4,700-horse-power,  and  has  an 
ordinary  working  capacity  of  2, 700 -horse -power.  It  is 
designated  to  work  the  shafts  in  the  Calamet  Mine,  both 
man- engines,  the  two  great  pumps  and  the  compressors. 
To  show  the  magnitude  of  this  wonderful  mine,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  the  company  pays  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $500,000,  which  is  occasionally  in- 
creased. It  has  paid  in  the  past  fourteen  years  a  total  net 
dividend  of  $21,350,000. 

The  stamp  mills  are  located  at  Torch  Lake,  five  miles 
distant,  and  are  connected  with  the  mine  by  a  railroad, 
four-feet  gauge,  operated  with  locomotive  engines,  of 
which  there  are  three  single  thirty -ton  Fair  lie  engines  and 
one  thirty-ton  common  engine.  The  stamp  mills  are 
furnished  with  six  Ball  stamps,  fifteen  inch  cylinders, 
and  one  Ball-Leavitt  head  now  in  use,  soon  to  be  increased 
by  a  second  Ball-Leavitt  head.  The  stamp  heads  make 
ninety  blows  per  minute  and  the  shoes  last  about  seven 
days  on  an  average.  From  the  top  of  the  bluff,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  the  cars  run  to  the  stamp  mills  on 
a  gravity  incline  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  water  for  the  use  of  the  two  mills  is  pumped  from 
the  lake  by  a  compound  Leavitt  pumping  engine  throwing 
9,000,000  gallons  each  twenty-four  hours,  supplying  the 
stamps,  wash  houses,  etc. 

The  stamp  machinery,  washers,  etc.,  are  driven  by  a 
compound  Leavitt  engine,  and  are  supplied  with  very  ex- 
pensive wire  rope  transmission.  The  Calumet  mill  is 
lighted  by  the  Brush  electric  light,  and  the  Hecla  mill  with 
the  Siemen's;  twelve  lamps  in  each  mill.  In  each  mine  is  a 
man  engine,  going  down  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  at  the  present  time,  but  gradually  being  extended  to 
greater  depth. 

New  water  works  are  now  being  constructed  at  the  stamp 
mills,  the  building  being  sixty-five  feet  square,  with  an 
"  L  "  running  toward  the  lake  of  stone  and  brick  front.  A 
new  horizontal  pump  with  capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons 
of  water  in  twenty-four  hours  is  being  placed.  This,  with 
their  present  pumping  machinery,  makes  a  capacity  of  40,- 
000,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  elevation  of 
^he   new  engine   Superior   at  Calumet  is  654  f6et  above 


Torch  Lake,  and  1,275  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
stamp-mills  consume  some  28,000  cords  of  wood  annually, 
besides  a  proportionate  amount  of  coal. 

The  blasting  powder  used  in  the  mine  is  No.  2  Hercu- 
les, of  which  ninety  tons  have  been  used. 

The  number  of  feet  of  all  kinds  of  timber  used  under 
ground  by  this  mine  per  year  are:  Pine  stulls,  1,420,000 
feet,  board  measure;  hemlock  stulls,  871,000  feet,  run- 
ning measure;  flat  timber  of  various  sizes,  310,000  feet; 
railroad  ties,  13,000  were  used  in  the  Hecla  branch  in 
1881-82;  and  205  tons  of  Hercules  blasting  powder  were 
used  during  the  same  period  in  the  entire  mine. 

The  whole  number  of  men  employed  by  this  company 
is  1,200.  The  affairs  of  the  company  are  well  managed  by 
a  force  of  officials  and  subordinates,  the  chief  officers  being: 
President,  Alexander  Agassiz;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Charles  W,  Seabury;  with  general  offices  located  at  Bos- 
ton; Superintendent,  J.  W.  Wright;  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, John  Duncan;  Mining  Captain,  Thomas  H.  Hoat- 
son;  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  P.  C.  F.  West;  Railroad 
Manager,  W.  A.  Childs;  Medical  Director,  R.  H.  Osborn; 
Clerk,  B.  Pennyman  Of  Calumet  branch:  Mechanical 
Engineer,  James  R,  Ramsay;  Mining  Captain,  William 
Daniels;  Resident  Physician,  C.  W.  Niles;  Clerk,  J.  N. 
Cox.  Hecla  branch:  Mochanieal  Engineer,  L.  S.  Wood- 
bury: Mining  Captain,  Thomas  Wills;  Resident  Physician, 
E.  H.  Pomeroy:  Clerk,  John  Long.  Torch  Lake  stamp- 
mills:  Manager,  F.  E.  Coggin;  Resident  Physician,  F.  E. 
Fletcher  ;  Surface  Captain,  Allen  Mclntyre  :  Shipping 
Clerk,  R.  H.  Paine. 

The  Centennial  Copper  Mining  Company. — Lying  ad- 
jacent to  the  Calumet  Mine  on  the  north  is  the  Centennial, 
formerly  the  Schoolcraft.  It  will  be  remembered,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  report,  that  the  earlier  company 
woi"ked  very  zealously  for  success  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
conglomerate;  but  the  extension  of  the  lode  on  this  prop- 
erty proved  so  utterly  worthless  that  the  company,  after  a 
few  years'  struggle,  was  entirely  ruined.  Its  experience 
was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  country,  but  an  expensive 
one  to  the  stockholders.  The  property  comprises  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  12,  Township  50,  Range  33. 

In  1876,  the  property  was  bought  at  bankrupt  sale,  and 
the  organization  of  a  new  company  decided  upon,  to  be 
called  the  Centennial.  In  the  latter  part  of  1880,  work 
was  begun  by  the  new  company  on  the  Osceola  amygdaloid. 
Two  shafts  were  started  660  feet  apart,  and  the  work  of 
opening  another  mine  was  begun,  and  has  since  been 
pushed  along  with  reasonable  activity. 

The  two  shafts  have  been  connected  at  the  first  level, 
and,  in  addition,  have  driven  south  from  No.  2  420  feet, 
making  about  780  feet  of  drifting  done  in  the  first  level. 
No.  2  Shaft  is  down  to  the  second  level,  and  they  have 
drifted  from  it  north  and  south,  each  way.  Just  far  enough 
to  sink  to  the  third  level.  North  from  No.  2,  a  winze  is 
sinking  to  the  second  level,  and  also  south  from  the  same 
shaft  in  this  level,  a  winze  is  sinking  to  the  second.  Four 
or  ^YQ  air-drills  are  at  work,  and  they  are  able  to  make 
about  eighty  feet  per  month.  A  Burleigh  compressor,  one 
that  is  on  the  ground,  is  employed,  but  it  is  the  intention 
to  replace  it  with  a  Rand  duplex. 

There  are  two  hoisting  engines  which  operate  the  shafts, 
and  one  of  them,  in  addition,  works  also  the  pump,  and  the 
other  the  compressor,  the  power  being  applied  by  wire  rope 
transmission.  In  drifting  they  follow  the  hanging  wall. 
The  lode  is  bunchy:  in  one  place  where  they  have  drifted 
across  it,  it  shows  a  width  of  twenty-four  feet.  No  stop- 
ing  has  as  yet  been  done,  the  work  being  devoted  to  open- 
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ing  the  mine  and  repairing  the  buildings,  etc.  The  stamp- 
mill  is  being  put  in  order,  with  additional  stamping  capac- 
ity of  six  new  gates.  It  stands  near  the  highway  which 
runs  north  through  the  property,  and  was  supplied  with 
water  through  a  launder  from  a  dam  across  Calumet  Creek, 
The  capital  st^ck  is  $1,000,000,  divided  into  40, 000  shares, 
20,000  of  which  were  sold  to  provide  the  working  capital. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  cross-cut  to  the  new 
amygdaloid  bed,  cut  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company, 
which  should  lie  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the 
east.  The  expenditures  up  to  June,  1882,  have  been  $55,- 
000.  The  officers  are:  S.  L.  Smith,  President;  A.  W. 
Jackson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  William  Harris  was 
Acting  Agent,  succeeded  by  Joshua  Hall;  Joshua  Hostin, 
Mining  Captain;  William  Harris,  Jr.,  Clerk;  L.  J.  Lang- 
don,  Surface  Captain;  Physician.  W.  H.  Solis;  Machinist 
and  Engineer,  W.  Weeks.  The  company  now  employ  150 
men. 

The  Dorchester  Mining  Company  locations,  consisting 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  the 
south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  of  Section  18,  Town- 
ship 55,  Range  33,  was  explored  in  1863,  and  a  little  min- 
ing work  done  on  the  Mesnard  or  Epidote  lode,  which  has 
a  length  on  the  property  of  1,600  feet,  and  showed  a  width 
of  three  feet.  Several  ofcher  amygdaloid  or  conglomerate 
belis  cross  the  property. 

The  Douglass  Mining  Company. — Douglass  Mining 
Company,  owning  the  norfcheast  quarter  of  Section  30,  and 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  29,  Township  55,  Range  33, 
is  situated  about  one  mile  north  from  Portage  Lake.  The 
company  was  organized  in  1863,  and  began  work  in  the 
same  year  by  sinking  four  shafts  to  the  first  level  in  the 
Isle  Royal  lode.  The  work  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  J.  H.  Forster,  and  was  continued  until  1868,  re- 
sulting in  obtaining  a  total  product  of  about  eighty-five 
tons  of  refined  copper. 

The  Franklin  Mining  Company  was  organized  April 
23,  1857,  aud  commenced  operations  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  with  Capt.  Charles  H.  Palmer  as  Agent.  An  assess- 
ment of  $10,000—50  cents  a  share— was  made,  and  for  two 
years  work  was  prosecuted  without  further  assessments,  the 
mine  producing,  in  that  time,  119,803  pounds  of  refined 
copper.  An  indebtedness  amounting  to  $17,000  had  been 
incurred,  to  meet  which  another  assessment  of  $2  per  share 
had  been  made. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Palmer  was  succeeded  by  John  H.  Foster, 
who  resigned  in  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Hodgeson. 

Ip  1860,  a  stamp*mill  was  built  at  Portage  Lake,  with 
two  heads  of  Ball's  stamps,  and  suitable  washing  appara- 
tus, a  double-track  gravity  railroad  constructed  from  the 
mill  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  track  extended  thence 
4,300  feet  to  the  mine— 10,000  feet  in  all. 

Six  shafts  had  been  sunk  up  to  1861,  only  two  of  which 
extended  below  the  third  level.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  employed.  That  year,  1,402,087  pounds  of  re- 
fined copper  was  produced,  making,  in  five  years,  a  total 
product  of  2,240,288  pounds  of  ingot  copper.  In  1862, 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  product  to  1,466,645  pounds 
of  ingot.  In  1863,  there  was  a  falling  off  to  1,278,684 
pounds  of  refined  copper,  but  the  high  price  in  the  mar- 
ket enabled  the  company  to  pay  a  dividend  of  $3  per  share. 

The  southeast  quarter  of  Section  19  was  set  off,  and  the 
Concord  Mining  Company  was  organized  to  work  it,  the 
stock  being  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  stockholders  of 
the  Franklin,  but  the  stock  subsequently  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  owners  of  the  Pewabic.  The  re^l  estate  and 
improvements  had  cost  $381,000. 


In  1864,  the  product  was  1,211,355  pounds  of  refined 
copper,  which  brought  47^  cents  per  pound.  A  second  div- 
idend of  $5  a  share  was  declared  in  August,  and,  the  fol- 
lowing April,  another  of  $3  was  declared.  A  locomotive 
was  placed  on  the  railroad  to  run  from  the  mine  to  the  head 
of  the  incline,  aud  919  acres  of  woodland  was  purchased 
for  the  mine. 

In  1867  or  1868,  Capt.  Richard  Uren  relieved  Capt. 
Hodgeson,  and,  in  about  two  years,  was  relieved  by  Will- 
iam W^ebb,  who  remained  about  fifteen  months,  when  Capt. 
John  Uren  took  charge.  At  this  time,  the  indebtedness 
had  been  steadily  increasing  for  about  three  years,  the  vein 
having  pinched  in  and  the  product  decreased.  After  about 
eight  months,  it  was  decided  that  the  company  could  not 
make  it  pay,  and,  in  1870,  it  was  leased  to  the  agents  of  the 
Pewabic  on  tribute— the  tributes  meeting  with  such  success 
that  the  mine,  which  had  failed  to  pay  expenses  for  the  past 
three  years,  enabled  the  company,  in  the  four  years  it  was 
under  lease,  to  pay  from  the  tribute  a  dividend  of  $3  a 
share. 

During  this  time,  Capt.  John  Uren  died,  after  bringing 
the  works  of  the  mine  to  a  paying  basis,  from  which  he  had 
realized  a  considerable  sum. 

June  30,  1874,  one  year  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  Capt.  Richard  Uren  and  brother,  who  succeeded  John 
in  the  possession  of  the  lease,  abandoned  the  mine  on  ac- 
count of  its  poverty. 

Up  to  about  1873,  the  Eastern  management  was  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Emery  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who 
was  succeeded  by  D.  L.  Demmon.  Immediately  after  the 
tributers  abandoned  the  lease,  Mr.  Denamon  started  to  re- 
suscitate the  property,  which  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
both  underground  and  on  the  surface,  together  with  all  its 
machinery,  when  Mr.  D.  L.  Demmon  and  H.  L.  Simonel, 
the  President,  engaged  Mr.  Johnson  Vivian  as  Local  Man- 
ager. The  former  holders  had  about  lost  all  faith  in  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  any 
further  assessment,  however  small. 

When  Capt.  Vivian  took  it  in  hand,  there  were  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury.  The  first  month's 
product,  in  July,  1874,  was  about  thirty- four  tons  of  min- 
eral, which  has  steadily  increased,  until,  at  the  present 
time,  it  has  reached  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons 
a  month,  which  yields  about  83  per  cent  pure  copper. 
Without  one  dollar  of  assessment,  it  has  been  brought  to  a 
paying  condition,  through  eight  years  of  incessant  toil,  and 
that  with  an  outlay  of  $250,000  for  buildings,  machinery 
and  improvements,  and  for  extra  work  in  opening  the  mine, 
above  all  the  working  expenses.  The  treasury  is  now  well 
stocked  with  money,  and  the  mine  in  all  its  parts  is  in  a 
first- class  working  condition.  The  mine  is  again  firmly 
placed  upon  a  dividend-paying  basis. 

The  product  for  1880  was  3,196,559  pounds  of  mineral, 
yielding  2,616,904  pounds  of  ingot.  For  1881,  the  gross 
yield  was  3,228,275  pounds,  giving  2,678,797  pounds  of 
refined  copper.  The  first  six  months  of  1882,  it  had  pro- 
duced 1,840,385  pounds  of  mineral,  with  a  return  of  1,530,- 
158  pounds  of  refined  copper. 

The  Grand  Portage  Mining  Company, — The  first  ship- 
ment from  the  Grand  Portage  Mine  was  made  in  1853,  con- 
sisting of  about  ten  thousand  pounds  of  barrel  work.  The 
Portage  vein,  200  feet  from  the  Isle  Royale  lode,  and  par- 
allel with  that  lode,  was  the  first  opened.  Operations  were 
continued  until  the  capital  was  expended. 

The  Grand  Portage  Mining  Company  was  re-organized 
in  1860.  Mining  operations  were  resumed,  but  ultimately 
the  work  was  given  out  to  tributers. 
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In  1879,  a  number  of  Hancock  capitalists  purchased  the 
property  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  a  company  formed  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000.  In  1882,  mining  was  commenced 
by  the  new  company,  beginning  at  the  old  works,  350  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  location  comprises  the  southwest 
quarter  Section  36,  Township  55,  Range  34  The  com- 
pany Own  some  timber  land,  making  an  estate  of  800  acres, 
and  a  half-mile  vein  of  mineral.  The  stamp-mill  is  on 
Portage  Lake,  to  which  the  rock  is  hauled  by  teams. 

The  copper  is  mostly  found  in  a  vein  of  green  epidote, 
some  of  the  rock  being  extremely  rich  in  copper.  The  mill 
is  supplied  with  twenty- four  heads  of  stamps,  the  old  Cor- 
nish pattern  improved,  stamping  seventy-five  tons  of  rock 
a  day,  from  which  they  obtain  about  forty  tons  of  mineral 
per  month.  The  washers  in  use  are  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Michael  Schubert,  the  courteous  Superintendent  of  the  mill. 
The  slime^  tables  are  Evans',  with  an  improvement  by  Schu- 
bert.    Eighteen  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  the  mill. 

The  following  from  Capt.  Tallon  will  show  what  has 
been  done  in  the  mine  up  to  July,  1882: 

"  Since  the  issue  of  Commissioner's  report  for  1880,  the 
following  work  has  been  done:  In  the  Portage,  or  north 
end  of  the  mine,  are  down  450  feet  to  sixth  level.  Length 
of  drift  on  this  level,  400  feet,  i.  a,  200  feet  north  and 
south  of  shaft:  ground  more  regular;  less  bunchy  than 
levels  above.  On  fifth  le\el,  total  length,  900  feet,  south 
of  shaft  being  most  productive.  Total  length  on  fourth 
level,  600  feet,  200  feet  north  and  400  feet  south.  Are  now 
sinking  shaft  to  seventy  fathoms  level,  thus  far  in  rich 
ground.  South  or  Isle  Royal  end  of  Portage,  total  depth, 
350  feet,  or  down  to  fifth  level.  Drift  opened  150  feet  on 
fourth  level.  Drifted  200  feet,  on  third  level  100  feet. 
Ground  in  south  end  irregular  and  spotted,  but  rich  in 
bunches.  The  north  and  south  end  are  200  feet  apart. 
As  they  are  distinct  veins,  don't  think  they  will  ever  inter- 
sect. The  average  product  since  starting  mill,  forty  tons 
mineral  per  month.  With  the  requisite  machinery,  com 
pressed  air  driUs,  rock-breaker,  etc. — in  fact,  all  modern 
appliances  used  in  mining,  there  is  no  doubt  the  product 
could  be  trebled.  The  ground  appears  less  disturbed  and 
more  productive  as  depth  is  attained.  Total  number  of 
miners,  eighty  at  present  employed.  Total  force  of  mine 
and  mill,  surface  and  underground,  170.  Joseph  Wertin, 
Sr.,  President;  Peter  Ruppe,  Sr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer." 

Hancock  Mining  Company. — This  company  was  origi- 
nally organized  in  1859,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 
It  is  located  on  the  south wt^st  quarter  of  Section  26,  Town- 
ship 55,  Range  34,  and  adjoins  the  Quincy  Mine  on  the 
west,  and  was  opened  on  the  side  of  the  bluff  by  an  adit 
driven  into  the  hill,  218  feet  above  Portage  Lake,  to  inter- 
sect a  shaft  100  feet  farther  up  the  hill.  A  second  adit 
was  after  driven  on  a  level  seventy  feet  below  the  first,  and 
from  this  an  incline  was  constructed  to  the  stamp-mill  at 
the  lake,  distant  from  the  mine  1,400  feet,  the  adit  afford- 
ing drainage  for  the  mine.  The  old  stamp-mill  was  built 
in  1860,  and  furnished  with  sixteen  heads  of  Wayne 
stamps. 

The  office  of  the  company  was  originally  in  Now  York, 
but,  by  a  change  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Horatio  Bigelow 
became  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  office  was  re^ 
moved  to  Boston. 

During  the  next  four  years,  considerable  improvements 
were  made,  and  the  work  extended.  The  main  shaft  was 
fitted  for  hoisting  and  pumping,  and  the  necessary  machin- 
ery put  in,  with  suitable  buildings  and  shaft  house.  The 
stamp  mill  was  also  overhauled,  and  a  new  engine  and 
boiler  bouse  built,  and  forty  heads  of  stamps  put  in.     Sev- 


eral other  buildings  were  put  up,  involving,  in  all,  an  ex- 
penditure of  $122,625.  The  total  expenditures  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1865,  were  $350,059.55;  of  this,  $248,395  was  from 
assessments,  and  $104,120.98  from  sales  of  copper.  The 
product  for  1864  was  100,182  pounds,  yielding  61,044 
pounds  of  refined  copper,  being  446  pounds  per  fathom  of 
ground  work. 

The  company  continued  work  until  the  capital  stock 
was  exhausted,  and  then  leased  it  on  tribute  until  1872, 
when  it  was  sold  to  Capt.  Snell  and  W.  H.  Streeter,  who, 
in  1873,  changed  the  name  to  the  Summit  Mining  Com- 
pany. This  company,  however,  did  but  little  work,  and,  in 
the  winter  of  1879  80,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ed  Ryan, 
of  Hancock,  and  re-organized  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  as  the  Hancock  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  divided  into  40,000 
shares,  and  in  June,  work  was  commenced  by  the  new  com- 
pany. The  stamp-mill  has  been  rebuilt,  a  Ball  stamp  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  stamps.  The  incline  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  the  mine  unwatered,  and  work  regu- 
larly carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Ryan.  The 
diamond  drill  has  been  kept  in  use  exploring;  a  new  Rand's 
air  compressor  and  four  Rand  drills  are  in  use  in  the 
mine. 

The  present  company  have  sunk  the  main  shaft  350  feet 
below  the  former  level,  and  have  run  a  drift  700  feet  north- 
west into  the  hill.  Shaft  No.  2  is  being  sunk  upon  it,  500 
north  of  No.  1  Shaft. 

Up  to  March  1,  1882,  this  company  had  made  a  prod- 
uct of  965,635  pounds  of  mineral,  yielding  667,307  pounds 
of  ingot,  which  sold  at  an  average  of  18  7-100  cents  per 
pound,  amounting  to  $125,024.65;  since,  from  March  1  to 
August  l,they  have  produced  175  tons  of  70  per  cent  min- 
eral. 

They  have  expended  in  improvements,  repairs,  etc.,  over 
$100,000,  and  are  working  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men.  The  stock  is  held  in  Hancock,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Cleveland. 

Edward  Ryan,  President;  August  Mette,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Directors,  John  Duncan,  J.  R.  Cooper,  Ed 
Ryan,  Richard  Uren,  William  Edwards,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
C.  H.  Schwab  and  A.  F.  Leopold,  of  Chicago. 

The  Huron  Copper  Company  commenced  work  on  their 
property  in  1855,  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  B.  Ben- 
nett, who,  for  a  year  or  two,  was  engaged  in  making  explo- 
rations, but  did  but  little  mining.  He  was  succeeded  by 
A.  B.  Wood,  who  operated  quite  extensively,  without  at- 
taining very  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Samuel  Moody  fol- 
lowed in  charge,  with  no  better  results  than  had  been  at- 
tained by  the  former  agents.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Collom,  a  practical  mining  engineer,  who  laid  out  for  ex- 
tended work,  and  erected  the  machinery  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner for  that  early  day.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Collom 
washer,  on  the  jigger  plan,  which  is  now  in  use  in  nearly 
all  the  mills,  and  has  done  so  much  toward  making  the 
•  mining  of  low  grade  ore  so  profitable  where  large  quanti- 
ties can  be  easily  handled.  After  a  few  years,  he  left  for 
more  extended  fields  in  the  West,  when  E.  J.  Hurlbut,  also 
a  mining  engineer,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  After  a 
very  brief  period,  he  left  the  employment  of  the  company, 
and  T.  W.  Buzzo  was  placed  in  charge,  under  whose  super- 
intendence operations  were  suspended  by  the  company. 

After  awhile  it  was  started  up  again  in  a  small  way, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Dunn,  but,  after 
a  few  months,  w(jrk  was  altogether  suspended,  and  the 
mine  went  into  bankruptcy  about  1870.  It  was  re- organ- 
ized in  1871,  as  the  Houghton  Mining  Company,  and  one 
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of  the  creditors,  E.  F.  Sutton,  took  the  superintendency, 
but,  like  his  predecessors,  failed  to  make  it  profitable,  and 
consequently  work  was  again  suspended. 

In  1880,  it  was  re- organized  as  the  Huron  Mining  Com- 
pany, with  Samuel  Hastings,  President;  D.  L.  Dunning, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  Capt.  Johnson  Yivian,  Man- 
ager— making  the  third  suspended  mine  placed  under  his 
charge,  which,  by  his  indefatigable  efforts,  so  ably  seconded 
by  his  subordinate  officers,  he  is  placing  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  rapidly  bringing  them  to  the  front  as  product- 
ive properties 

At  the  time  operations  were  commenced,  the  mine  was 
full  of  water,  which  has  since  b^n  taken  out,  shafts  sunk, 
a  ad  new  machinery  put  up,  and  the  underground  work  car- 
ried forward  until  a  breast  of  rich  ore  has  been  disclosed, 
and,  under  the  present  management,  it  promises  to  be  a 
paying  institution  in  a  short  time. 

With  the  amount  of  paying  ore  now  in  sight,  and  the 
facilities  for  mining  and  raising  it,  only  one  thing  now 
seems  necessary  to  enable  good  returns  to  its  stockholders. 
That  one  thing  is  a  stamp-mill,  to  work  up  its  product,  the 
old  mill  being  useless  for  that  purpose. 

The  State  Mineral  Commissioner  says,  in  his  report  for 
1882: 

"  This  company,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  organized 
in  1880,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
40,000  shares.  The  Huron  is  an  old  mine,  first  opened  in 
1855,  and  represents  one  of  those  unfortunate  locations 
with  which  the  copper  region  is  too  familiar.  In  re-open- 
ing the  mine  and  resuming  operations  upon  this  abandoned 
property,  the  management  has  proceeded  cautiously;  evi- 
dently they  want  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  mine  first, 
and  not  to  expend  any  more  upon  the  surface  than  is  una 
voidably  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  underground  work, 
the  maiu  purpose  being  to  push  the  openings.  Two  shafts 
are  working,  No.  6  and  No  8,  and  a  portion  of  last  sum- 
mer. No.  10  Shaft  was  working  also.  No.  6  Shaft  is  to  the 
eighth  level,  and  No.  8  to  the  ninth.  All  the  shafts  have 
been  provided  with  new  skip -roads.  A  new  engine  house 
has  been  built  and  furnished  with  new  engine,  twenty-six 
inch  cylinder;  also  friction  gear,  hoisting  machinery  for 
No.  6  and  No.  8  Shafts  have  been  provided.  An  engine, 
ten-inch  cylinder,  hoisting  machinery— friction  gear — have 
been  erected  to  operate  No.  10  Shaft.  This  shaft  is  down 
to  the  fifth  level.  A  new  pumping  engine,  sixteen -inch 
cylinder,  has  also  been  provided.  Five  years  ago,  while 
the  mine  was  run  on  tribute,  a  water-wheel  was  built  at  the 
mill  to  run  the  stamp  and  other  machinery.  The  wheel  is 
thirty  feet  diameter  and  three  and  one-fourth  feet  breast. 
The  company  repaired  this  mill  and  operated  it  during 
seven  months  of  the  past  year,  usiag  the  water-wheel  to 
furnish  the  requisite  power.  The  mill  shut  down  in  No- 
vember last,  owing  to  some  breakage  in  the  driving  gear, 
and,  repairs  not  having  been  made,  the  mill  has  since  been 
idle.  They  operated  four  batteries — sixteen  stamps — Gates 
pattern.  Since  the  mill  stopped,  the  rock  has  been  trans- 
ported to  the  Pewabic  mill. 

"  To  increase  the  water,  a  ditch  has  been  recently  made, 
one  and  a  fourth  miles  long,  to  a  branch  of  the  Pilgrim 
River.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  dam  to  the  mill  in  a 
race  2,000  feet  long.  The  mill  will  work  up  about  seven 
hundred  tons  per  month.  The  company  has  employed  on 
an  average,  111  men,  and  has  obtained  298, 153  pounds  of 
mineral.  The  number  of  feet  of  shafting  sunk  is  369; 
the  number  of  feet  of  winzes  sunk  is  383 ;  the  number  of 
feet  of  drifting  done  is  1,052  ;  the  number  of  fathoms 
stoped  is  532 ;  all  the  ground  broken  in  the  mine,  estimated 


in  cubic  fathoms,  amounts  to  862;  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended during  the  year,  $83,707.04. 

"  The  general  office  is  No.  4  Exchange  street,  Boston. 
D.  L.  Demmon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Johnson  Vivian, 
Agent,  Houghton.  The  description  of  the  property  is: 
South  half  of  Sections  1  and  2,  Township  54,  Range  34, 
lying  south  of  the  Isle  Royal  and  north  of  the  Atlantic. " 

The  new  compressor  for  the  Huron  Mine,  was  in  opera- 
tion with  four  drills  in  October,  1882.  Other  drills  will  be 
added  as  they  are  needed.  One  drill  will  be  put  into  the 
bottom  of  the  sixth  shaft  below  the  ninth  level,  where  the 
ground  is  very  rich,  and  shows  a  fine  lode  of  copper.  The 
seventh  level,  running  north  of  No.  6  Shaft,  shows  a  long 
stretch  of  very  rich  background,  and  the  mine  throughout 
has  a  very  encouraging  outlook. 

The  Highland  Mining  Company.— This  location  ad- 
joins the  Douglass  on  the  south  and  west,  and  a  small 
amount  of  work  was  done  at  the  same  period,  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  notice.  Next  to  the  Douglass  is  situated 
the  Concord,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pewabic  and  Franklin  Companies,  and  in  suc- 
cession also  are  the  locations  called  the  Arcadian  and  the 
Edwards  Companies,  which  were  organized  to  work  the 
northerly  extension  of  the  Isle  Royal  and  the  Grand  Por- 
tage lodes.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  Concord,  all 
are  now  idle,  and  none  have  heretofore  done  very  much 
work. 

The  Isle  Royal  Mining  Company. — This  company  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  mining  company 
on  Portage  Lake.  It  began  work  in  August,  1852,  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  1,  Township  54  north.  Range 
34  west,  but  owning  in  addition  another  body  of  lands, 
which  made  its  total  estate  501.5  acres.  The  company  had 
been  incorporated  to  mine  on  Isle  Royal,  where  it  was  en- 
gaged for  several  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  ope- 
rations in  the  vicinity  of  Portage  Lake,  but  met  with  no 
success  there.  Upon  their  new  location  they  discovered  the 
existence  of  three  veins,  about  200  feet  apart,  and  on  the 
middle  of  one  of  these,  the  mining  work  was  first  begun, 
and  this  lode  has  thence  been  called  the  Isle  Royal.  Its 
selection  was  determined  by  the  number  of  Indian  dig- 
gings, which  extended  along  its  outcrop  across  the  greater 
section.  These,  when  explored,  developed  a  good  show  of 
copper;  the  vein  proved  to  be  large  and  with  good  walls, 
running  and  dipping  with  the  formation,  the  bearing  being 
north  about  sixty-two  degrees  east,  and  the  dip  about  sixty 
degrees.  The  bed  proved  to  be  even  and  well  defined,  with 
inclosing  rock  of  gray  trap. 

In  1854,  the  works  had  extended  along  the  vein  1,600 
feet,  and  the  total  sinking  aggregated  600  feet,  the  drift- 
ing 1,000  feet,  and  the  amount  of  copper  taken  out,  mostly 
barrel  work,  was,  in  1853,  31,773  pounds,  yielding  62  per 
cent,  equal  to  18,738  pounds  ingot;  in  1854,  57,044 
pounds,  yielding  39,935  pounds  ingot  copper.  On  aban- 
doning Isle  Royal,  the  company  had  conveyed  its  portable 
mining  plant  to  the  new  location;  the  principal  article 
brought  over  was  a  amall  portable  engine,  which,  when  re- 
quired, was  put  in  place  for  pumping  and  hoisting.  A 
stamp-mill  was  built,  supplied  with  eight  stamps  and  an 
engine,  and  got  in  operation  in  1853.  The  number  of 
stamp  heads  was  soon  after  increased  to  sixteen.  The  com- 
pany expected  to  find  mass  copper,  and  the  mine  yielded 
mainly  stamp  work.  Some  difficulty  was  naturally  expe- 
rienced in  building  up  a  mining  enterprise  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  without  the  benefit  resalting  from  the  vicinage 
of  older  and  similar  establishments.  The  managers  up  to 
1854  were  Truman  Smith,  Clement  Marsh,  C.  H.  Nichols, 
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Thomas  P.  Scott,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Under 
a  new  management,  the  stamp-mill  was  enlarged,  and  the 
number  of  stamps  increased  to  forty;  a  railroad  track  was 
laid  from  the  mine  to  the  mill;  but  in  1870,  mining  work 
was  suspended,  and  in  the  following  year  the  mine  was 
leased  to  the  Mabbs  brothers.  The  greatest  depth  is  about 
800  feet,  and  in  length  3,000  feet.  The  total  product  to 
1880  was  about  forty-five  hundred  tons  of  refined  copper. 
The  lode  has  a  width  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  a 
dip  to  the  northwest  of  fifty-five  to  sixty  degrees  with  the 
horizon.  It  is  an  amygdaloid  of  brownish  color,  with  epi- 
dote,  quartz,  calc  spar  and  prehnite  scattered  through  it. 
The  copper  occurs  in  bunches  or  pockets.  The  company 
began  under  a  special  charter,  and  was  re  organized  under 
the  general  mining  laws  of  the  State  in  1857.  Work  by  the 
company  continued  until  1870,  when  it  was  suspended,  and 
the  mine  has  since  been  worked  on  tribute.  But  in  the 
meantime,  assessm-*nts  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  $1,- 
010,000.  There  have  been  built  a  large  number  of  build- 
ings, and  other  surface  improvements  made,  but  at  present 
these  structures  are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  stamp- 
mill  has  for  some  years  been  run  as  a  custom  mill,  doing 
the  stamping,  etc. ,  for  the  tributers  at  this  and  at  the  other 
adjacent  mines  It  has  a  capacity  of  about  forty  tons  of 
rock  per  day. 

The  product  of  the  mine  for  1880  was  45,860  pounds  of 
ingot  copper.  The  stamp  rock  was  sorted  so  that  it  yielded 
9  per  cent.  The  average  yield  of  the  mineral  in  refined 
copper  was  80  per  cent.  It  has  been  worked  on  tribute  by 
the  agent  for  the  property,  Mr.  Graham  Pope,  who  has  now 
about  fifteen  miners  opening  some  new  ground,  and  sink- 
ing a  shaft  from  the  surface,  and  intends,  if  it  develops 
value,  to  pump  out  the  mine  and  commence  work,  and  in- 
crease as  warranted.  Product  for  1881  was  38,380  pounds; 
estimated  product  for  1882,  thirty  tons.  The  present  es- 
tate now  consists  of  420  acres — the  north  half  of  Section  1, 
Township  54,  Ranga  34,  and  northwest  quarter,  of  Section 
6,  Township  •  54,  Range  35.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F. 
W.  Capen;  office  in  New  York;  Resident  Agent,  Graham 
Pope,  Houghton. 

The  Kearsarge  Mining  Company. — The  Kearsarge  Min- 
ing Company  owns  the  south  half  of  Section  6,  and  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  5,  Township  56,  Range  32,  and  the 
east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  1,  Township 
56,  Range  33,  making  a  rectangle  one  and  three-fourths 
miles  east  and  west,  and  one-half  of  a  mile  north  and  south, 
comprising  460  acres  of  land. 

The  property  is  crossed  by  the  several  prominent  lodes 
of  this  region,  and  adjoins  on  the  north  the  now  celebrated 
Wolverine  Mine,  and  has  upward  of  three  thousand  feet  of 
extent  of  the  lode  which,  just  at  present,  is  proving  so 
wonderfully  productive  in  copper. 

If  the  Wolverine  continues  to  open  favorably,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Kearsarge  will  also  commence  work,  and  will 
open  on  the  same  lode — the  Kearsarge  amygdaloid. 

They  now  have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  it 
is  likely  that  at  least  test  pits  will  soon  J3e  sunk  to  uncover 
the  lode.  The  capital  stock  is  1500,000,  divided  into  20,- 
000  shares.  The  business  office  is  in  Boston.  Joseph  W. 
Clark,  President;  A.  S.  Bigelow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  local  affairs  of  the  company  are  in  charge  of  Capt. 
John  Daniels,  Agent  of  the  Osceola. 

The  Mesnard  Mining  Company. — This  company  was  or- 
ganized in  1862,  immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  a  mass 
of  copper  of  eighteen  tons'  weight  upon  the  property.  The 
mass  had  been  moved  a  distance  of  forty-eight  feet  from 
its  original  bed  by  the  ancient  miners,  the  evidences  of 


whose  work  were  plentifully  apparent  in  the  multitude  of 
stone  hammers,  etc.,  that  were  found  surrounding  the  mass, 
and  in  the  place  where  it  had  apparently  been  taken.  The 
bed  from  which  the  mass  was  derived  had  become  filled  up 
with  dirt  and  decayed  bones,  and  the  mass  itself  was  buried 
beneath  the  earth  that  had  accumulated  over  it.  Trees 
corresponding  in  size  with  those  of  the  surrounding  forest 
were  growing  over  it.*  The  mine  was  opened  in  the  epidote 
vein,  from  which  this  mass  had  come,  and  great  hopes  were 
entertained  of  results,  which  several  years  of  mining  work 
failed  to  realize.  Less  than  fifty  tons,  all  told,  were  ob- 
tained, and,  unable  to  find  copper  in  paying  quantity, 
work  was  suspended.  The  location  consists  of  160  acres, 
being  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  24,  Township  55^ 
Range  33.  Some  tribute  work  was  done  on  the  property 
after  the  company  ceased  operations,  and  in  1876  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  owners  of  the  Pewabic,  etc.,  with 
D.  L.  Demmon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  office,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Company. — This  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1873.  The  mine  was  discovered  by 
Edward  H.  Hurlbut  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  conglomerate  vein,  and  was  none  other  than 
the  southerly  extension  of  this  same  belt.  Borings  and 
explorations  were  at  once  made  to  discover  tbe  original 
resting-place  of  the  conglomerate  rocks  which  had  been 
found  on  the  surface,  but  failed,  notwithstanding  conglom- 
erate masses,  rich  with  copper,  had  been  found  near  the 
borings,  which  were  regarded  as  different  from  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  conglomerate  lode,  and  also  the  geological  posi- 
tion in  which  they  wwre  found  on  the  surface  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  drift  did  not  precisely  correspond  with  those 
of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  vein.  Thus  it  was  assumed  that 
this  discovery  was  independent  of  the  former,  hence  the 
expectations  ol  those  interested  were  raised  high. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Hurlbut  had  acquired  through 
his  discovery  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  belt  at  once  gave 
him  great  prestige,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  organiz- 
ing a  company,  and  securing  ample  means,  by  the  disposal 
of  its  stock  at  favorable  rates,  to  equip  the  mine  at  the  out- 
set with  a  complete  plant  of  buildings,  machinery,  etc. ,  and 
thus  prosecute  the  borings,  explorations,  etc.,  above  re- 
ferred to. 

However,  when  it  became  known  that  the  supposed  vein 
opened  into  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  belt,  there  was  no  little 
feeling  of  disappointment  among  those  interested,  though 
their  hopes  of  success  did  not  wholly  subside  until  it  was 
found  to  a  certainty  that  the  explorations  developed  no  new 
lead,  nor  mineral  of  much  value  independent  of  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  belt.  When  near  the  limit, 
it  was  found  that  the  lode  corresponded  in  texture  and 
richness  to  that  then  known  to  exist  in  the  veins  of  its 
more  successful  and  fortunate  neighbor;  but,  as  they  ex- 
tended their  explorations  farther  southward,  the  rocks  be- 
came more  soft  and  friable — worthless.  These  facts  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  productive  ground  would  soon 
become  exhausted,  and  hence  the  new  company  which 
was  formed  under  such  apparent  promise  must  yield  to 
failure. 

At  this  point,  the  company  met  an  emergency,  and  they 
changed  the  old  adage  thus:  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
discovery,"  and  they  soon  discovered,  some  eight  hundred 
feet  east  of  the  unfortunate  conglomerate  shaft,  an  amyg- 
daloid belt.  To  this  they  at  once,  in  1877,  transferred  their 
appliances  and  energy,  and,  before  the  failure  of  the  con- 
glomerate was  fully  realized  and  known,  they  had  ascer- 
tained the  value  of  their  new  discovery. 
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At  the  original  organization  of  this  company,  in  1873, 
thej  purchased  from  the  old  Pewabic  Company  Sections  26 
and  27,  in  Township  55  north,  of  Range  33  west.  In  1879, 
a  further  consolidation  was  made  with  the  Opechee  Com- 
pany, which  owned  the  west  half  of  Section  26  and  the 
south  half  of  Section  27,  above  mentioned,  which  was  or- 
iginally a  part  of  the  Osceola  property.  This  company 
did  also  own  Section  24,  and  the  remainder  of  Section  26, 
in  the  same  township,  and  the  Laurium  Mining  Company 
,was  organized,  but  the  latter  is  now  an  independent  com- 
pany. 

From  the  commencement  of  operations  in  the  new  amyg- 
daloid belt  in  1877,  up  to  1880,  the  company  had  sunk 
four  shafts— No.  1,  to  the  tenth  level,  900  feet;  No.  2,  to 
the  ninth  level,  810  feet;  No.  3,  to  the  seventh  level,  630 
feet;  No.  4,  to  the  fifth  level,  450  feet,  thus  making  a  total  of 
2,790  feet  to  August  1,  1882.  There  are  ten  levels  expos- 
ing the  vein  for  stoping,  drilling,  etc.  All  these  shafts 
are  connected  by  drifts  in  the  levels.  Up  to  the  present 
year,  1882,  the  conglomerate  vein  has  been  worked,  to  a 
slight  extent — merely  the  cleaning  up  in  the  upper  levels. 
But  better  and  unexpected  productions  are  promised  to  an 
extent  that  the  working  will  be  kept  up,  as  the  copper  ob- 
tained in  1881  exceeded  that  obtained  the  year  prior,  al- 
though it  took  more  rock  to  produce  it,  but  at  less  cost.  A 
n^w  lode  of  conglomerate  has  recently  been  discovered  in- 
termediate between  the  former  and  the  amygdaloid,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company  in  mak- 
ing a  cross-cut  in  their  mine  to  the  amygdaloid  belt  of  this 
company.  The  Osceola  Company  have  recently  made  a 
cross-cut  150  feet  in  the  ninth  level  to  intersect  this  vein 
of  conglomerate,  with  the  view  of  exploring  it,  and  will 
work  it  if  found  of  sufficient  richness. 

It  is  said  that  the  amygdaloid  mine  is  difficult  to  work, 
the  lode  being  so  broken,  contorted,  twisted,  bunchy, 
pockety,  richer  in  some  places  than  others.  Bars  of  trap 
frequently  occur.  Stretches  of  barren  gTOund  intervene 
between  the  productive  portions.  The  mine  also  shows  or- 
iginal disturbances  in  the  lode,  distorted  laterally  and 
downward.  State  Commissioner  Wright,  in  his  examina- 
tion of  this  mine,  says: 

"  The  drifts,  following  the  hanging  wall,  present  all 
the  sinuosities  of  a  stream  meandering  its  tortuous  way 
through  the  meadow,  while  upward  through  the  stopes  the 
warped  surface  has  every  possible  direction — sometimes  a 
vertical  wall,  when,  suddenly  bending,  it  becomes  a  roof, 
showing  in  different  places  every  possible  angle  from  ninety 
degrees  to  the  horizontal,  and  again  in  places  becoming  an 
arch,  bending  until  it  nearly  touches  the  foot-wall,  and 
then,  starting  upward,  it  perhaps  makes  again  a  similar 
wave." 

Since  1880,  the  company  have  added  a  new  Rand  duplex 
air  compressor,  sixteen  by  thirty  inches,  which  can  now  run 
twenty-three  drills,  making  three  in  all.  The  new  air-com- 
pressor building  constructed  this  year  (1882)  is  of  stone, 
thirty-aix  by  sixteen  feet.  The  rock-house  and  machinery 
of  the  conglomerate  ground  will  be  transferred  to  No.  2, 
amygdaloid  shaft. 

A  new  rock-breaker,  nine  by  fifteen  inches,  has  been 
ailded  this  year,  making  ten  now  in  use  in  the  rock-house. 
All  the  rock-drilling  in  the  mines  for  blasting  is  done  by 
air-compressor  power  drills. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  mineral  rock  hoisted  from 
the  mine  in  1881  was  190,000;  total  number  of  tons  re- 
jected, 29,180;  total  number  of  tons  stamped  and  washed, 
160,880,  which  yielded  4,807,424  pounds  of  mineral, 
which,  smelted,  produced  4,179,976  pounds  of  ingot  or  bar 


copper,  which  sold  at  an  average  price  of  about  17.76 
cents  per  pound,  thus  making  the  aggregate  gro  s  receipts 
of  the  company  from  their  sales  of  copper  1754,175.05,  de- 
livered at  thB  smelting  works  in  Hancock. 

The  yield  of  mineral  per  ton  of  rock  for  the  last  year 
(1881)  was  29.88  pounds;  the  yield  of  ingot  copper  per  ton 
of  mineral  rock  was  25.98  pounds. 

The  stamp-mill  of  this  company  is  located  on  Portage 
Lake,  in  the  west  part  of  Hancock,  which  is  reached  over 
the  Mineral  Range  Railroad,  ten  miles,  and  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  this  region,  being  equipped  with  the  most 
approved  appliances  for  stamping  and  washing  the  copper 
from  the  rock.  It  has  three  of  Ball's  stamps,  fifteen-inch 
cylinders,  fifty-four  Collum  washers,  and  five  of  Evans' 
slime  tables;  has  a  capacity  for  working  450  tons  per  day, 
and  cost  $125,000.  The  "^  heads  of  the  rock  stamps,  or 
breakers,  are  covered  with  chilled  iron  shoes,  weighing 
over  six  hundred  pounds  each.  The  company  now  employ 
450  men.  The  labor  expense  of  the  mine  last  year  was  56 
per  cent  of  total  underground  cost,  while  supplies,  timber, 
machinery,  fixtures,  etc.,  cost  44  per  cent  of  total  under- 
ground expenses. 

The  company  handle  about  two  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  rock  per  year. 

The  cost  of  the  timber—logs,  squared  timber,  etc.  —for 
supports  and  other  purposes,  used  in  the  mines  under- 
ground, is  about  $1,000  per  month. 

The  acreage  of  the  company's  mineral  land  is  1,660. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  $1,250,000,  divi- 
ded into  50,000  shares  of  $25  each.  Th«'  net  profit  of  the 
company  for  1881  was  $180, 376. 60..  A  dividend  of  $50, 000 
was  declared  and  paid  January  2,  1882. 

The  mine  is  well  equipped  and  efficiently  managed  by 
its  skilled  and  intelligent  Agent,  Capt.  John  Daniell,  who 
has  been  connected  with  it  since  1878. 

The  present  officers  are:  James  D.  Clark,  President; 
A.  S.  Bigelow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Henry  Brett, 
Clerk;  J.  B.  Richards,  Mining  Captain;  W.  C.  Watson, 
Surface  Captain;  John  Giindiy,  Stamp-Mill  Superintend- 
ent. 

The  Pewabic  Mining  Company  was  the  first  of  the  low 
grade  ore  mines  to  pay  a  dividend,  which  has  always  caused 
the  mining  men  on  Portage  Lake  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
its  affairs,  and,  since  it  has  been  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Capt  Johnson  Vivian,  its  greatly  improved  condi- 
tion is  reviving  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  reach  its  old- 
time  prosperity. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1853.  The  estate  com- 
prised 1,205  acres  of  land  in  Sections  9,  10  and  25,  Town- 
ship 55  north.  Range  34  west.  The  mine  was  opened  on 
the  Pewabic  lode,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Section  25.  The 
company  own  in  this  section  485  acres,  extending  to  Port- 
age Lake.  Up  to  1855,  the  company  had  realized  from  the 
products  of  the  mine  the  sum  of  $26,363,  and  $75,000  had 
been  paid  in  assessments.  In  October,  that  year,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Palmer,  the  Superintendent,  commenced  work 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  which  rapidly  increased  the  prodt^ct, 
which,  in  1855,  was  a  little  over  eleven  tons  of  ingot  to 
1,571,281  pounds  of  refined  copper  in  1862,  steadily  in- 
creasing it  from  year  to  year  through  that  period.  At  this 
time,  $100,000  were  paid  in  dividends -$25,000  more  than 
had  been  paid  by  the  stockholder  on  the  capital  stock. 

The  company  also  paid  $10,200  to  the  Portage  River 
improvement,  and  loaned  $6,359  to  the  Portage  Lake  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  which  had  just  started,  and  whose 
success  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  mining  companies  to 
promote. 
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In  1864,  Mr.  I.  H.  Foster  succeeded  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
the  success  attained  by  the  Albany  and  Boston  Company  in 
the  conglomerate  belt  induced  him  to  drive  a  cross-cut  to 
intersect  the  same  lode  on  the  Pewabic  property,  v.'hich  work 
was  consummated  in  Setpember,  1864  Encouraged  by  the 
promising  appearance  of  the  vein  thus  intersected,  he  or- 
dered an  additional  set  of  Ball's  stamps  and  washers  for 
the  stamp-mill;  the  whole  bulk,  160  tons'  weight,  was 
brought  from  Cleveland  by  steamer,  and  safely  landed  at 
the  company's  dock  in  November.  By  the  advice  of  the 
agent,  one-half  of  this  new  machinery  was  sold  to  the 
Franklin  Mining  Company.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Pewabic 
lode  was  the  only  one  which  had  been  worked.  The  lateral 
extent  of  the  openings  on  this  vein  by  the  Quincy,  Pewabic 
and  Franklin  Companies  was  about  one  mile,  and  the  ex- 
treme depth  was  900  feet,  averaging  600  feet.  Since  it  was 
fairly  opened,  the  vein  seemed  to  possess  undiminished 
richness  as  greater  depth  was  attained.  The  sum  of  the 
depths  attained  by  the  shafts  in  1864  was  2,981  feet,  the 
deepest,  No.  5,  being  900  feet.  Many  improvements  were 
made,  among  which  were  the  erection  of  forty  dwelling 
houses,  a  new  engine  house  on  the  conglomerate  lode,  an 
addition  to  the  stamp-mill  for  the  new  machinery,  a  new 
saw- mill,  with  engine  and  boilers,  and  the  tram-road  laid 
with  new  ties  and  rails. 

The  new  stamp  heads  were  doing  double  the  work  of 
the  old  ones,  and  the  new  washers  were  found  to  add  to 
the  facility  of  doing  the  work.  A  new  shaft  house,  with 
engine  and  hoisting  and  pumping  gear,  had  been  supplied 
to  the  Heywood  Shaft  on  the  conglomerate  lode. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1866,  there  had  been  paid  in  divi- 
dends the  sum  of  $880,000,  but  in  1867  there  was  such  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  copper  that  the  company  fell  be- 
hind in  paying  expenses,  and  an  assessment  of  |3  per  share 
was  levied  to  pay  off  the  debts.  In  December  of  that  year, 
an  additional  assessment  of  $2.50  a  share  was  made,  the 
price  of  labor  reduced  25  per  cent,  and  the  work  continued. 
Sixty-one  shares  of  the  Portage  Lake  and  River  Improve- 
ment Company  were  received,  and  a  cash  dividend  of  $18 
per  share  was  also  declared  by  the  Improvement  Company. 

In  1868,  the  Pewabic  and  Concord  were  consolidated. 

The  Pewabic  and  Franklin  were  worked  much  on  the 
same  plan,  and  were  under  the  same  management,  except 
about  one  year,  in  which  Capt.  Thomas  Hoskins  had  charge 
of  the  Pewabic.  The  majority  of  tha  stock  in  both  compa- 
nies was  held  by  the  same  persons,  and  the  same  agent 
controlled  the  affairs  of  both.  Capt.  Richard  Uren  was  the 
agent  from  1864  to  1868,  and  during  this  period  he  intro- 
duced the  skip  dump  in  the  mines,  and  also  first  brought 
into  use  the  power- drill  in  mining  work. 

The  product  ran  down  from  the  year  1868;  the  assets 
only  exceeded  the  liabilities  by  $33,000,  and  it  was  voted 
to  suspend  work  on  company's  account  in  1870.  The  Pewa- 
bic leased  the  Franklin  Mine,  and  both  mines  were  let  to 
Capt.  Uren  on  tribute  for  four  years,  he  paying  the  com- 
pany a  royalty  of  one  seventh  of  the  copper  produced;  but 
when  the  copper  sold  for  more  than  25  cents  per  pound,  the 
company  was  to  have  one-half  the  excess  above  25  cents. 

In  1871,  the  company  paid  a  dividend  of  $1  per  share, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  there  had  been  paid  in 
dividends  $460,000,  and  in  assessments  $225,000. 

The  mine  was  'rapidly  J  becoming  exhausted,  having 
reached  the  limit  of  the  extension  of  the  bed  on  the  prop- 
erty, and  soon  the  company  found  itself  involved  in  litiga- 
tion with  the  owners  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
23,  for  mining  on  their  land.  An  annual  product  contin- 
ued to  be  obtained,  mainly  produced  from  the  upper  levels, 


and  the  efforts  of  the  company  were  exerted,  also,  in  the 
direction  of  endeavoring  to  develop  the  Concord  property, 
in  case  of  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  Pewabic. 

It  was  finally  determined  by  the  Directors  to  put  a  qui- 
etus to  th«  vexatious  litigation  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  to  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life  for  the  mine  by  purchas- 
ing the  quarter -section  regarding  the  boundary  between 
which  and  their  own  property  the  dispute  had  arisen. 
This  property,  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  23,  was 
owned  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  the  brothers  Uren,  and  the. 
purchase  was  made  in  October,  1879,  the  consideration  be- 
ing $275,000.  These  gentlemen  had  bought  it  a  few  years 
previous  of  the  canal  company,  for  $25,000. 

The  work  of  extending  the  mine  into  the  new  ground 
began  in  November  thereafter,  and  has  since  been  prose- 
cuted with  all  vigor  and  an  abundant  success.  The  min- 
ing plant  has  also  been  enlarged,  and  made  to  conform  bo 
the  increase  of  underground  work.  A  new  trestle  work, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  incline  to  the  stamp-mill,  has  been 
built.  Previous  to  the  new  purchase  in  November,  the  un- 
derground work  for  the  jear  had  been  confined  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  twenty-fourth  level,  between  the  Edwards  land 
and  the  Franklin  boundary.  The  lode  on  the  new  pur- 
chase was  opened  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  wide,  and  is  gain- 
ing rapidly  in  length  with  the  increase  of  depth.  The 
mine  is  now  1,700  feet  down  in  the  lode.        * 

The  product  for  1879  was  415, 565  pounds,  yielding  80.- 
99  per  cent,  equal  to  336,475  pounds  of  ingot.  There  was 
an  average  force  of  sixty -four  men  employed. 

The  total  receipts  were  $243,901.21,  and  the  assets  were 
$3,639.19.  The  number  of  tons  of  rock  stamped  during 
the  year  was  7,299,  with  an  average  percentage  of  2.84. 

In  the  re -organization,  the  number  of  shares  were  in- 
creased to  40,000,  and  an  assessment  of  $10,000  per  share 
was  made.  The  Concord  was  set  off  as  a  separate  organi- 
zation, and  some  work  is  now  being  done  by  the  company 
at  that  mine.  The  product  is  trammed  from  the  rock-house 
in  cars  drawn  by  mules,  to  the  head  of  the  incline,  four- 
fifths  of  a  mile,  and  thence  the  cars  descend  the  automatic 
incline  to  the  stamp-mill  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
mill  is  provided  with  four  Ball's  stamps,  Collum's  washers, 
and  Evans'  slime  tables.  In  1880,  a  new  compressor  and 
engine  were  procured  and  erected  at  the  mine. 

A  new  man  engine  has  been  put  in,  and  everything  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  working  of  the  mine  shows  able 
management. 

The  product  of  1880  was  1,172,855  pounds  of  mineral, 
yielding  967,384  pounds  of  refined  metal.  In  1881,  the 
mineral  produced  reached  2,247,657  pounds,  equal  to  1,- 
872,878  pounds  of  refined  copper.  Up  to  July  1, 1882,  the 
mineral  smelted^  amounted  to  945,845  pounds,  yielding 
781,707  pounds  of  ingot. 

The  officers  ar»-:  D.  L.  Demmon,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, No.  19  Congress  street,  Boston;  Capt.  J.  H.  Yivian, 
Superintendent;  J.  Hay,  Mining  Captain. 

Albany  &  Boston  Mining  Company,  Houghton  (jnye 
miles  northwest). — Opened  in  1860  by  the  above  company, 
made  up  principally  by  Boston  men.  In  1869,  Messrs.  J. 
A.  Hubbell,  James  A.  Close,  Joseph  Chandler,  Philip 
Schenim,  Capt.  John  Cliff  and  Charles  E.  Holland  leased  the 
mine  from  the  original  company  for  one-eighth  of  the  neb 
product,  and  thus  worked  for  some  four  months  and  surren- 
dered at  a  loss  of  $36,000.  It  remained  idle  from  the  time 
these  men  surrendered  it  until  August  10,  1881,  when 
Capt.  W.  A.  Dunn,  C.  M.  Wheeler,  J.  H.  King  and  James 
Dalliba  secured  an  option  from  the  original  Albany  and 
Boston  Mining  Company,  to  explore,  operate  and  purchase 
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within  six  months,  for  the  sum  of  $100,000.  The  time  of 
option  was  extended  twelve  months  more — one  and  one- 
half  years,  for  $25,000,  and  the  old  company  relinquishing 
the  one-fourth  interest  reserved  in  first  contract.  This 
rompany  operated  under  the  name  of  Wheeler  &  Co.  The 
option  would  be  up  the  10th  of  February,  1883,  when  they 
intended  to  re-organize  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  IMining 
Company.  But  the  option  money  was  paid  over  ($125,000), 
on  September  25,  1882,  and  writings  of  transfer  delivered, 
and  a  re-organization  made  under  the  name  of  the  Penin- 
sula Copper  Mining  Company,  with  Charles  Fargo,  of  Chi- 
cago, as  President;  C.  N.  Wheeler,  of  Marquette,  as  Vice 
President  and  Manager;  S.  W.  Wheeler,  Secretary;  Mr. 
Brown,  of  New  York,  Treasurer;  Directors,  W.  B.  Howard, 
Chicago,  C.  E.  Cummings,  Chicago,  Charles  Fargo,  Chi- 
cago, C.  N.  Wheeler,  Marquette;  J.  H.  King,  Painesville, 
Ohio;  C.  S.  Brice,  New  York,  and  J.  H.  Dalliba,  Cleve- 
land; Capt.  W.  A.  Dunn,  Superintendent  of  Mine,  etc.; 
W.  L.  Eiley,  Master  Metihanic;  John  Wedge,  Mining 
Captain;  David  Gaylord,  Surface  Boss;  Theodore  Andrews, 
Clerk. 

Since  January,  1881,  a  new  stamp-mill  was  erected 
(1882),  35x110  feet,  54  feet  high;  engrine  and  boiler  house 
and  lime  house  attached ;  a  saw- mill  (gang,  for  use  of  mine); 
all  of  additional  plant  cost  $35,000.  Besides  these  im- 
provements, the  optional  or  present  company  has  expended 
$45,000  in  exploring  and  improving  mines. 

Because  of  the  extensive  improvements,  etc.,  underground, 
the  mine  has  produced,  since  January  1,  1881,  about  4,500 
tons  of  copper  rock  ready  for  stamping.  The  present  com- 
pany will  now  push  the  work  to  active  operations. 

The  new  company  is  capitalized  at  $2,500,000,  which 
is  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  $25  each.  The  general 
management  of  the  company  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
though  the  surface  plant  will  be  placed  in  perfect  order 
and  the  stamping  facilities  increased  as  needed.  A  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  mine  will  be  made  with  diamond 
drills;  a  hole  is  to  be  made  into  the  wesfc  side  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  penetrating  the  entire  formation,  and  thus 
ascertaining  the  extent  and  character  of  the  belts  known  to 
cross  the  property.  The  main  office  to  be  in  New  York 
City  and  Houghton. 

The  Pontiac  Mine,  lying  adjacent  on  the  north,  being 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  13,  was  worked  at  the 
same  time  as  the  above,  but  with  no  noticeable  result.  The 
property  is  owned  by  -tht^  same  parties. 

The  Quincy  Mining  Company  is  operating  on  the  top 
of  the  bluff  north  of  Hancock,  its  property  lying  just  out- 
side the  corporate  limits  of  the  town.  In  productiveness  it 
ranks  second  only  to  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  which  latter 
is  at  the  head  of  the  productive  mines  of  the  world  to-day. 
The  estate  comprised  627  acres  of  mineral  land,  on  Sec- 
tions 26,  34  and  35,  Town  55,  Eange  34,  and  227 1  acres 
of  timber  land  in  Townships  33  and  34,  Eanges  33  and  32, 
three  or  four  miles  distant  from  the  mine  on  the  borders 
of  Portage  Lake. 

Previous  to  1856,  no  satisfactory  progress  was  made, 
but  at  that  time  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  Pewabic  lode 
on  the  company's  property  caused  the  outlook  for  the  future 
to  become  cheering,  and  the  work  which  had  nearly  ceased, 
was  henceforth  prosecuted  with  vigor,  in  the  direction  of 
opening  and  developing  the  newly  discovered  vein.  But 
not  until  the  close  of  1860  did  the  company  begin  to  re- 
ceive any  remuneration  for  the  previous  expenditures. 
That  year  the  mine  returned  a  profit  of  upward  oi  $4:4,- 
(X)0.  The  total  expenditures  up  to  1856  amounted  to  $42,- 
097.98,  and  from  the  time  of  organization  until  Augus^t 


1,  1861,  the  totals  expenditures  were  $916,670,  of  which 
amount  $200,000  had  been  derived  from  assessments, 
making  it  fully  paid  up;  $600,000  were  obtained  from  the 
sales  of  copper  produced.  The  company  had  in  operation 
sixty-four  heads  of  Wayne's  stamps  and  was  employing 
a  force  of  185  miners.  The  mine  adjoins  the  Pewabic  on 
the  west,  and  comprises  the  whole  of  Section  26,  except 
the  southwest  quarter,  and  has  an  extension  on  the  Pewabic 
vein  on  the  property  of  5,800  feet.     In  the  following  year, 

1862,  the  company  began  the  payment  of  dividends.      In 

1863,  the  product  was  1,472  1472-2000  tons,  yielding 
82.17  per  cent  of  ingot  copper,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
stamp  work.  This  sold  for  $824,504.66.  The  company 
also  purchased  two  sections  of  wood  lands  and  paid  in 
dividends  $240,000,  leaving  a  working  capital  of  $120,- 
000,  and  also  purchased  a  steam  tug  for  hauling  wood  and 
timber  from  the   shores  of  Portage   Lake  to  the  location. 

In  1864,  the  shipment  was  3, 102, 532  pounds  of  miner- 
al, yielding  82.5  per  cent:^^-2, 498, 574  pounds  of  ingot, 
which  yielded  a  gross  sum  of  $1,120,482.52,  and  the  total 
expenses  were  $667,512.57,  leaving  a  profit  of  $452,969.95 
on  the  gross  work,  from  which  dividends  to  the  amount  of 
$320,000  were  declared. 

Further  explorations  for  determining  the  value  of  the 
mineral  veins  on  the  company's  property  were  undertaken. 
An  adit  across  the  formation  from  the  Pewabic  vein  to  the 
Albany  and  Boston  conglomerate  was  begun.  The  number  of 
men  employed  was  646,  of  whom  242  were  miners.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  mineral  per  cubic  fathom  was  697  pounds=562 
pounds  ingot.  The  product  of  the  mine  for  1865  was  1,360 
1980-2000  tons,  yielding  81.36  per  cent  ingot.  A  portion 
of  the  product  wrecked  in  a  vessel  on  Lake  Huron  occa- 
sioned a  loss  to  the  company  of  $20,000.  The  total  divi- 
dends paid  up  to  February,  1865,  were  $699,000;  number 
of  men  employed,  654;  number  of  miners,  212. 

In  1866,  the  shipments  of  mineral  were  2,529,572 
pounds,  yielding  83  per  cent=2, 114, 220  pounds  of  ingot, 
which  sold  for  $661,107.11,  and  the  total  expenses  were 
$610,833,25,  leaving  a  profit  on  the  year's  business  of  $50,- 
273.86.  A  man  engine,  working  down  to  the  ninety-fath- 
om level,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $17,448.39.  The  exploring, 
with  the  exception  of  driving  the  adit,  was  given  up.  The 
number  of  tons  of  rock  treated  in  the  stamp-mill  was  49,- 
903.  The  average  force  employed  was  598  men,  of  whom 
227  were  miners. 

The  shipments  for  1867  were  $2,358,639  pounds,  yield- 
ing 81.46  per  cent^=l,921,620  pounds  ingot,  from  the  sale 
of  which  was  realized  the  gross  sum  of  $437,482.75.  The 
total  expenses  amounted  to  $363,572.02,  leaving  a  profit  for 
the  year's  work  of  $73,910.73,  from  which  a  dividend  of 
$60,000  was  declared.  The  land  under  cultivation  was 
found  to  yield  an  abundance  of  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Number  of  men  employed,  370;  miners,  167;  cost  of  min- 
eral ready  for  smelting,  13.63  cents  per  pound;  cost,  in- 
cluding smelting,  sale,  etc.,  20  cents  per  pound;  price  re- 
ceived, 24  cents  per  pound. 

In  1868,  the  number  of  barrels  shipped  was  1,713,248 
mineral,  yielding  82.34  per  cent=l,410,759,  and  7,182 
pounds  washed  from  the  tailings,  making  the  total  of  ino-ot 
1,417,941  pounds,  which  sold  for  $357,078.39.  The  ex- 
penses for  the  year  were  $327,094.81,  leaving  for  profit 
$29,983.58.  A  dividend  of  $2  per  share  was  paid.  There 
was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  }  ield  of  the  mine  below  that 
of  the  previous  year.  It  was  discovered  that  the  vein  had 
separated  into  two  parts,  the  larger  and  more  productive 
portion  dipping  nearly  vertically,  while  the  openings  in 
the  course  ot  the  work  had  been  made  in  the  branch  vein. 
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The  main  vein  was  recovered  by  a  cross-cut,  and  thence  a 
system  of  cross -cutting  and  new  openings  had  to  be  resort- 
ed to  at  a  loss  of  time  and  of  product.  Average  number 
of  men  employed,  346;  of  miners,  157.  Total  cost  per 
pound,  including  smelting,  sales,  etc.,  22.5  cents;  average 
price  per  pound,  sold  for,  24|  cents.  Capt.  George  Har- 
die,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  since  its 
organization,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  agency 
by  J.  N.  Wright. 

In  1869,  the  product  showed  that  the  previous  falling 
off  in  yield  had  been  but  temporary,  and  that  the  vigorous 
work  that  had  been  undertaken  had  its  effect  in  bringing 
the  mine  back  to  its  former  production.  The  shipments 
for  the  year  were  2,878,128  pounds,  which  yielded  82  per 
cent=r:2,417,365  pounds  of  ingot  copper,  and  sold  for 
$529,081.87;  the  total  expenditures  were  $403,573.38,  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  profits  of  $125,505.49  from  the  earnings; 
a  dividend  of  $6  per  share=$120,000  was  declared.  The 
man  engine  was  extended  down  to  the  130- fathom 
level.  Number  of  tons  treated  in  the  stamp-mill,  56,767, 
at  a  cost  per  ton  of  $1.06|.  The  cost  of  the  mineral  ready 
for  smelting  was  11.7  cents  per  pound;  cost,  including  all 
expenses,  16|  cents  per  pound;  price  received  per  pound, 
21.85  cents;  cost  per  foot  for  shafts,  winzes  and  drifts  was 
respectively  $25.04,  $15.98,  $13.24;  average  price  per 
fathom  for  stoping,  $18.91;  yield  of  mineral  per  cubic 
fathom,  531  pounds=446  pounds  of  ingot;  average  force 
employed,  429  men,  of  whom  210  were  miners,  who  re- 
ceived $51.10  per  month. 

The  shipments  for  1870  were  $2,952,742  pounds  of 
mineral,  which  yielded  84  per  cent=2,496,774  pounds  of 
ingot,  which  yielded  a  gross  sum  of  $538,170.23.  The 
total  expenditures  were  $383,709.67.  A  dividend  of  $4 
per  share  was  declared.  Each  year,  a  special  sum  of 
$50,000  had  been  set  aside  for  insurance  and  contingen- 
cies. The  work  of  the  stamp-mill  was  55,027  tons  of 
rock  treaLed,  at  a  cost  of  $1.15  per  ton.  Cost  of  the 
mineral  ready  for  smelting,  lOf  cents  per  pound;  total  cost 
of  ingot,  including  sale,  etc.,  14.9  cents  per  pound;  average 
price  received,  21  cents  per  pound;  average  number  of 
men  employed,  422,  including  181  miners. 

In  1871,  the  company  shipped  3,011,074  pounds  of 
mineral,  which  yielded  80|  per  cent=2,409,501  pounds 
of  ingot,  and  sold  for  $549,729.74.  The  total  expenses 
were  $365,513.50.  During  the  year,  the  sum  of  $340,000 
was  paid  in  dividends.  More  ground  was  broken  in  1871 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  with  less  yield  of  mineral, 
and  a  smaller  percentage  of  ingot — due  to  a  decrease  in  the 
richness  of  the  vein.  The  machinery  was  procured  for  the 
introduction  of  steam  power  drills  into  the  mine,  and  a 
rock  house  at  the  head  of  the  railway  incline  was  built  and 
connected  by  railway  with  the  shafts,  and  was  furnished 
with  Blake's  crushers.  The  number  of  tons  of  rock  treated 
at  the  stamp-mill  was  59,757,  at  a  cost  per  ton  of  $1; 
total  cost  of-  mineral  ready  for  stamping,  10.6  cents  per 
pound;  cost  of  ingot  per  pound,  including  sale,  etc.,  15 
3-5  cents  per  pound;  average  price  received,  23.5  cents  per 
pound.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  440,  of  whom 
104  were  miners. 

In  1872,  the  shipment  of  mineral  was  2,795,949  pounds, 
yielding  81.12  per  cent  ^^^2, 269, 104  pounds  ingot,  which 
sold  for  $725,096.72.  The  total  expenses  were  $522,107; 
total  net  earnings  for  the  year,  $213,543.67.  The  divi- 
dends paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $350,000.  The 
business  office,  which,  up  to  1872,  had  been  in  New  York, 
was  removed  to  Boston,  with  a  new  Board  of  Directors,  and 
Horatio  Bigelow  as  President,  and  W.  R.  Todd,  Secretary 


and  Treasurer.  Up  to  this  date  the  President  had  been 
Thomas  F.  Mason.  Mr.  A.  eJ.  Corey,  former  Clerk  of  the 
mine,  was  appointed  the  agent. 

The  number  of  tons  of  rock  stamped,  etc.,  was  60,828, 
at  a  cost  per  ton  of  $1,065.  The  cost  of  mineral  per  pound 
was  16.44  cents;  the  cost  of  the  ingot  per  pound,  22.93 
cents;  amount  received  per  pound,  32.5  cents;  average 
number  of  men,  487,  of  whom  233  were  miners.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  a  less  amount  of  copper  obtained, 
while  a  greater  amount  of  rock  was  stamped.  This  was 
due  to  th*^  "  pockety  "  character  of  the  vein,  which  is  rich 
in  places,  with  stretches  of  barren  ground,  and  in  the  170th 
and  180- fathom  levels,  which  were  worked  at  this  time,  a 
less  amount  of  productive  ground  was  found,  the  lode  in 
these  levels  proving  comparatively  lean  in  copper,  making 
it  necessary  to  break  a  larger  quantity  of  ground  to  a  given 
amount  of  mineral.  The  steam  drills  which  had  been  on 
trial  during  the  year  proved  too  unwieldly  for  general  min- 
ing work,  and  their  use  was  abandoned,  except  for  special 
purposes. 

In  1873,  the  company  shipped  3,200, 180  pounds  of  min- 
eral, which  yielded  81.9  per  cent=2, 621,087  pounds  of  in- 
got, which  sold  for  a  gross  sum  of  $722,408.47.  The  total 
expenses  were  $519,902.67  from  the  net  earnings;  a  divi- 
dend of  $8  per  share  was  declared.  During  several  years, 
the  company  had  sold  lots  in  Hancock,  that  village  having 
been  laid  out  in  the  Quincy  estate.  Some  excellent  results 
were  obtained  in  1873,  which  speak  well  for  the  local  man- 
agement. A  cross-cut  was  started  in  the  180-f  athom  level, 
north  of  No.  1  Shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  ground 
to  the  eastward,  and  was  driven  60  feet,  striking  a  soft, 
healthy  vein  well  charged  with  copper.  Drifting  to  the 
south  developed  rich  ground.  Another  cross-cut  was  started 
130  feet  south  from  No.  1  Shaft,  which  also  cut  the  lode, 
and  the  two  cross-cuts  were  connected  in  the  new  lode. 
Here  a  wide,  rich  vein  was  opened  that  yielded  a  large 
amount  of  stamp  and  barrel -work.  The  vein  to  the  north 
of  No.  2  Shaft  in  the  lower  levels  having  narrowed  to  two 
feet  width  and  become  hard  and  compact,  a  cross-cut  was 
started  in  the  210-f  athom  level  to  the  east,  at  a  point  twen- 
ty-four feet  north  of  No.  2  Shaft,  which,  after  being  driven 
60  feet  through  hard,  compact  trap,  cut  a  promising  vein 
that,  being  opened  south  from  the  cross-cut,  developed  to 
nine  feet  in  width.  The  average  number  of  men  employed 
was  489,  of  whom  223  were  miners. 

The  shipments  of  mineral  in  1874  amounted  to  3,626,- 
350  pounds,  which  yielded  84.125  per  cent=3,050,154 
pounds  ingot.  This  product  was  obtained  from  67,112 
tons  of  rock  stamped,  being  80  per  cent  of  the  rock  hoisted. 
The  gross  earnings,  with  silver  sold,  were  $656,083.16;  the 
total  expenses  were  $461,088.54.  A  dividend  of  $8  per 
share  was  declared.  Average  force  employed,  468  men,  of 
whom  234  were  miners. 

The  largely  increased  yield  for  the  year  is  seen  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  increase  of  copper  per  fathom, 
showing  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  vein,  as 
depth  was  obtained,  but  chiefly  the  advantage  came  from 
the  east  branch,  which  had  been  opened  the  year  previously. 
This  new  ground  proved  to  be  of  increased  width  and  rich- 
ness, giving  a  greater  amount  of  stoping  ground  and  a 
greater  facility  for  working,  as  well  as  increased  yield  for 
amount  of  ground  broken. 

In  1875,  the  office  of  the  company  was  returned  to  New 
York,  and  the  former  officials  re-elected:  Thomas  F.  Mason, 
President;  W.  R.  Todd,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  shipments  for  that  season  were  3,404,345  pounds  of 
mineral,  which  yielded  82  per  cent=2,798,281  pounds  in- 
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got,  from  sales  of  which,  with  the  silver  obtained,  the  gross 
sum  of  $653,168.08  was  realized;  the  expenses  aggregated 
$456,816.66;  this  balance,  with  other  assets,  constituted  a 
sum  of  $485,004.14,  from  which  two  dividends,  making 
1160,000,  were  paid.  The  mining  operations  of  the  ye^ 
developed  some  of  the  peculiar  changes  that  have  ever 
characterized  the  working  of  the  Quincy  lode,  which,  how 
ever  unfavorable  it  may  sometimes  appear,  always  has  been 
found  to  recover  its  productiveness  as  the  work  has  been 
pushed,  so  that  the  confidence  in  the  lode  has  become  so 
well  established  that,  though  there  maybe  occasional  cause 
for  anxiety,  there  is  never  discouragement.  There  was  a 
falling  off  of  ninety-two  pounds  of  mineral  per  fathom  in 
the  yield,  and  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  mineral, 
and  it  was  early  in  the  season  discovered  that  the  lode  at 
the  points  which  had  been  relied  upon  for  the  year's  product 
was  much  narrower  than  was  expected,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  push  forward  with  increased  vigor  to  open  new 
ground.  Full  50  per  cent  more  drifting  and  6,000  fathoms 
more  sfcoping  were  done  than  were  done  the  year  previous. 
The  ground  to  the  north,  toward  the  Pewabic,  having 
been  neglected  for  several  years,  the  180-fathom  level  was 
started  in  that  direction,  and,  after  passing  through  eighty 
feet  of  contracted,  non-paying  ground,  opened  into  a  wide, 
rich  lode,  which  proved  especially  favorable.  Other  ex- 
plorations were  made  that  kept  the  openings  well  ahead  of 
the  needs  of  mining  work. 

There  were  70,401  tons  of  rock  stamped,  at  a  cost  of 
96.5  cents  per  ton.  Dividing  the  total  expense  by  the 
number  of  pounds  ingot,  gives  the  cost  per  pound,  ingot, 
16.32  cents.  The  gross  sales  were  19  cents  per  pound. 
About  15  per  cent  of  the  rock  hoisted  was  rejected.  Aver- 
age number  of  men  employed,  504,  of  which  217  were  min- 
ers. The  year  1876  showed  a  larger  product  than  had 
been  obtained  any  previous  year,  while  the  sales  were  un- 
precedentedly  low.  The  larger  portion  of  the  product 
came  from  the  new  groaild  opened  to  the  north  of  No.  1 
Shaft,  and  from  the  east  branch  deposit,  north  of  No.  2 
Shaft,  and  the  resources  of  the  lode  at  these  points  gave  no 
indications  of  being  exhausted. 

The  year's  shipments  aggregated  3,815,850  pounds  of 
mineral,  which  yielded  80.53  per  cent  ingot,  equal  to  3,- 
073,171  pounds  ingot.  The  number  of  tons  of  rock  treated 
at  stamp-mill  was  44,177;  the  number  of  tons  of  poor  rock 
rejected  was  10,026;  the  cost  per  ton  for  treating  the  rock 
was  91  cents;  the  total  gross  receipts  for  copper  and  silver 
were  $591,226.66,  and  the  total  expenses,  $461,032.48, 
which  latter  amount,  divided  by  the  number  of  pounds  in- 
got, gives  15  cents  the  cost  per  pound;  the  average  price 
received  was  16  cents;  the  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, 510,  of  whom  227  were  miners,  who  received  aver- 
age contract  wages  of  $47.13;  dividends  amounting  to 
$160,000  were  paid.  ^ 

During  the  year  1877,  the  copper  interests  continued 
depressed,  but  a  greater  economy  in  the  company's  expenses 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  $5,000  in  the  running  expenses  for 
about  the  same  amount  of  work  as  had  been  done  the  year 
previous.  No  additional'  sinking  was  done  in  the  main 
shafts,  the  underground  work  being  mainly  done  in  the 
way  of  pushing  the  levels  to  the  north  and  south.  The 
shipments  for  the  year  were  3,450,150  pounds  of  mineral, 
yielding  82.23  percent,  equal  to  2,837,014  pounds  ingot, 
which  sold  for,  including  silver,  $506,057.90.  The  expen- 
ses were  $399,407.20;  a  dividend  of  $5  per  share  was  de- 
clared. The  number  of  tons  of  rock  stamped  was  75,307, 
at  a  cost  of  94.9  cents  per  ton.  The  expenditures  divided 
by  the  number  of  pounds  of  refined  copper  show  a  cost  per 


pound  of  13.5  cents;  the  average  price  received  was  15 
cents;  average  number  of  men  employed,  474,  of  whom  249 
were  miners. 

The  original  charter  of  the  company  having  expired  in 
March,  1878,  a  new  company  was  formed,  retaining  the 
same  title,  under  the  general  mining  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into 
40,000  shares  of  $25  each  The  year's  product  continued 
to  be  obtained  chiefly  from  the  new  openings  in  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  mine,  but  a  low  percentage  in  yield 
of  the  rock  stamped  compelled  the  stoping  of  upward  of  1,- 
000  fathoms  additional  ground  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
mineral.  The  pockety  character  of  the  lode  was  unusually 
manifest,  affording  an  increased  amount  of  mass  and  bar- 
rel work,  being  48  per  cent  of  the  whole  product.  Many 
of  the  new  openings  were  in  unproductive  ground,  and  a 
good  deal  of  care  aod  energy  was  rAquisite  to  keep  up  the 
product.  In  the  progress  of  the  uuderground  explorations, 
constant  use  has  been  made  of  the  diamond  drill,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  by  no  other  available  means  eould  so 
much  have  been  accomplished. 

The  average  assays  for  the  year  of  the  waste  sands  show 
a  loss  of  only  185-1,000  of  1  per  cent.  The  shipments  f  3r 
the  year  were  3,554,210  pounds  of  mineral,  yielding  84.18 
per  cent,  equal  to  2,991,050  pounds  of  ino-ot;  receipts, 
1447,510.50;  expenses,  $401,849.17.  In  1879,  the  ship- 
ments were  3,161,175  pounds,  which  yiplded  83.5  per  cent, 
equal  to  2,639,958  pounds  of  refined  copper.  The  total 
sales  were  $445,506.44;  the  total  expenses,  $382,064.75; 
the  total  profits  were  $75,541.70;  assets  January  1,  1880, 
$455,567.93;  dividend,  $3  per  share.  A  saving  of  $18,000 
in  expenses  was  made  as  compared  to  the  previous  year. 
The  openings  were  in  poor  ground,  and  a  large  extent  of 
hard,  narrow  lode  was  encountered;  3,000  tons  less  of  rock 
were  stamped  than  the  yeai  before. 

The  diamond  drill  explorations  were  continued  through 
the  year,  but  the  only  discovery  made  of  importance  was 
that  north  of  the  man  engine  winze,  in  the  230-fathom 
level;  cross-cuts  were  started  to  reach  this  ground.  The 
air- compressing  machinery  was  increased,  it  having  become 
established  that  in  mining  work  the  power-drill  is  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  success.  The  increase  of  facility  en- 
abled the  use  of  five  additional  Band's  drills.  The  man 
engine  was  carried  down  to  the  240-fathom  level. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1879,  the  rock-house  was 
burned  to  the  ground;  a  serious  matter  in  the  light  of  ex- 
pense, and  still  more  as  occasioning  delay  in  the  produc- 
tion of  mineral.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
the  building  of  a  new  rock-house,  and  it  was  completed  in 
March,  1880.  It  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  it 
is  connected  with  ihe  stamp-mill,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
by  a  double- track,  gravity- incline,  2,200  feet  in  length. 
The  track  connecting  the  shafts  with  the  rock-house  is  1, 
465  feet  in  length,  and  the  cars  conveying  the  rock,  which 
run  over  this  track,  are  drawn  by  wire  rope  and  stationary 
engine. 

The  largest  mass  ever  found  in  the  mine  is  now  being 
cut  up  in  the  170th  level,  about  fifty  feet  north  from  No.  2 
Shaft,  and  weighs  about  twenty  tons.  The  masses  usually 
found  are  not  to  exceed  five  tons  in  weight.  The  product 
is  about  40  per  cent  mass  and  barrel  work,  and  60  per  cent 
stamp.  Two  loaded  cars  go  down  at  a  time  on  the  incline, 
and  two  empty  ones  ascend  the  track.  The  cars  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  two  tons  each.  The  mill  has  eighty  Wagner's 
stamps.  In  October,  the  yield  of  mineral  from  the"  stamp 
rock  was  4.5  per  cent;  for  the  year  1880,  it  is  2.5  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  mineral  from  the  rock,  for  the  entire  per- 
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iod  since  the  mill  started  has  been  from  If  to  2|  per  cent. 
In  1878  and  1879,  the  percentage  of  yield  ran  the  lowest 
of  any  period,  but  in  1880  the  mine  again  resumed  its  nor- 
mal condition  of  productiveness. 

The  product  for  1880  is  2,201  tons  140  pounds,  yield- 
ing 82  per  cent  of  ingot  copper.  Total  dividends  paid, 
$2,390,000. 

The  shipment  for  1880  was  6,576,755  pounds  of  min- 
eral, or  5,506;  848  pounds  of  refined  copper.  The  product 
prepared  for  shipment  was  6,815,485  pounds,  viz.:  6,193,- 
190  pounds  of  stamp  copper,  and  622,295  pounds  of  mass 
copper,  for  which  was  realized  $1,036,175.90.  The  sale  of 
silver  yielded  $2,280.94.  The  total  expenses  were  $572,- 
018.45.  The  total  profits  for  the  year,  with  interest  —  $6, - 
153.36— amounted  to  $472,591.75.'  In  February,  1881,  a 
dividend  of  $8  per  share  was  paid,w^hich,  with  the  $3  paid 
in  April,  shows  a  total  payment  or  dividend  of  $440,000 
for  the  year.  During  the  year  1880,  twelve  additional 
power-drills  were  introduced,  and  water  works  to  supply 
the  mine  engines  with  water,  and  for  use  in  case  of  fire, 
and  for  other  purposes,  were  constructed.  These  expendi- 
tures, together  with  the  purchase  of  one  of  Rand's  duplex 
air  compressors  for  driving  the  drills,  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  compressor,  new  machine  shop,  shaft 
house,  warehouse  addition,  sand  wheel  and  buil  ing,  with 
the  completion  of  the  dwelling  erected  for  the  mine  agent's 
residence,  added  largely  to  the  construction  expense:  but 
the  additions  thus  made  to  the  mine  plant  will  doubtless 
furnish  facilities  for  maintaining  an  increased  production, 
with  fewer  miners  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  nec- 
essary to  employ. 

They  are  making  constant  explorations  with  the  dia- 
mond drill,  which  exposes  the  location  of  the  deposits,  and 
saves  a  large  expense  which  would  otherwise  be  incurred 
in  working  barren  rock  to  get  at  the  pockets,  or  to  discover 
the  track  of  faulted  veins. 

They  have  had  nine  No.  3  and  seven  No.  2  Rand  drills 
in  operation,  since  February,  1882,  which  has  reduced  the 
corps  of  miners  from  210  to  110.  Some  of  the  reduction  in 
the  force,  however,  is  due  to  the  use  of  higher  explosives, 
as  the  Hercules  and  Excelsior,  Since  1881,  they  have  added 
a  new  boiler-house  of  stone,  92x50  feet,  and  have  set  eight 
new  tubular  boilers,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  old  boil- 
ers in  the  various  buildings,  by  which  the  danger  of  fire  in 
the  wooden  structures  was  greatly  enhanced,  and  design  to 
run  all  the  machinery  from  this  one  center.  They  have 
also  erected  a  fine  stone  building  for  a  machine  shop,  and 
equipped  it  with  first-class  engines,  lathes  and  machinery. 
The  mine  has  been  sunk  over  2, 200  feet,  and  is  down  to 
the  twenty -ninth  level,  in  nearly  all  of  which  extensive 
drifting  and  stoping  has  been  done,  driving  north  from 
No.  2  and  south  from  No.  4  shafts,  and  except  the  twenty- 
ninth  level,  connected  between  shafts. 

Officers  are  as  follows:  Thomas  F.  Mason,  President; 
William  R.  Todd,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  No.  4  Exchange 
street,  New  York;  F.  G.  White,  Agent;  John  Cliff,  Mining 
Captain,  Hancock,  Mich. 

The  Ryan  Mme. -^Edward  Ryan  &  Brother  explored  the 
amygdaloid  country  in  September,  1882,  on  Sections  21 
and  22,  Township  54  north,  Range  33  west,  six  miles  south- 
west of  Houghton.  They  bored  thirty  feet  into  rock,  and 
started  their  shafts.  The  indications  of  rich  amygdaloid, 
with  a  sixteen- feet  width  of  lode,  warrant  the  highest  ex- 
pectations. 

The  South  Pewabic  Copper  Company  began  mining  work 
in  March,  1865,  having  organized  under  the  general  mining 
laws  of  the  State,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000;  office, 


in  Boston;  William  B.  Frue,  Superintendent.  The  mine 
was  opened  on  the  south  side  of  Portage  Lake,  on  what 
was  thought  to  be  the  Pewabic  lode,  on  tlie  south  half  of 
Section  4,  Township  54,  Range  34.  The  lode  opened  ten 
fBet  ia  width,  and  was  estimated  to  yield  2.5  per  cent,  but 
subsequent  experience  proved  the  vein  rock  to  yield  about 
1  per  cent  of  copper;  $120,000  of  the  capital  stock  was  paid 
in,  which,  in  the  next  three  years,  was  increased,  so  that  the 
paid-up  capital  was  $497,000,  while  the  total  expenses 
amounted  to  $1,105,464.98.  The  liabilities  were  $134,250, 
and  the  bonded  indebtedness  was  $63,517.  Under  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs,  the  stockholders  naturally  lost  interest  in  the 
concern,  and  failed  to  attend  meetings  when  there  was  lit- 
tle except  failure  to  be  reported,  and  reasons  given  why  re- 
newed calls  for  assessments  shoald  be  made.  Finally,  the 
capital  stock  being  exhausted,  the  company  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  property  was  sold  to  the  parties  who  formed 
the  Atlantic. 

St,  Mari/s  Copper  Mining  Company. — This  company 
was  also  organized  in  1863,  and  owned  the  north  half  of 
Sf^ction  18,  Township  55,  Range  33,  being  about  three  miles 
north  of  Hancock.  The  great  success  which  attended  the 
Quincy,  Pewabic  and  Franklin  Mines  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  several  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
extension  of  the  Pewabic  lode  on  the  lands  which  it  crossed 
to  the  north.  Among  them  was  the  St.  Mary's,  which  be- 
gan work  in  1863,  by  sinking  three  shafts  to  the  depth, 
respectively,  of  fifty  feet,  seventy-five  feet  and  one  hundred 
feet,  in  the  Mesnard  epidote  vein,  which  lode  also  crosses 
the  property,  and  was  thought,  then,  to  be  a  very  promis- 
ing one.  A  small  amount  of  copper  was  taken  out,  in  value 
about  $1,400,  and  an  assessment  was  made  of  $50,000, 
which  was  expended  on  surface  improvements  and  mining 
work.  The  corporators  were  Boston  gentlemen.  Fred 
Beck,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Schoolcraft  Mining  Company. — This  company  was 
organized  in  1863,  Its  property  adjoined  that  of  the  Cal- 
umet and  Hecla  on  the  north.  It  began  work  on  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  conglomerate  belt  that  year,  and  sank  three 
shafts,  which  worked  without  profit  from  1868  to  1875, 
when  farther  work  was  abandoned.  The  next  year  (1876), 
the  entire  property  was  sold  at  bankrupt  sale,  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Centennial  Copper  Mining  Company, 
which  was  organized  that  year,  and  began  operations  upon 
the  Osceola  amygdaloid  vein.  For  description  of  the  land 
and  further  information,  see  history  of  the  Centennial  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Sheldon  &  Columbian. — This  mine  is  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  36,  Township  55,  Range  34, 
adjoining  the  Grand  Portage  Mine.  Work  began  on  the 
location  in  August,  1853,  under  the  Albion  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  property  was  first  purchased  by  James  Page, 
and  called  the  Cacique.  The  operations  closed  in  1857. 
In  1860,  a  new  company,  named  the  Columbian,  purchased 
the  property,  and  work  was  resumed  in  June  of  that  year, 
continuing  until  the  suspensioa  of  1861.  In  1862,  work 
was  resumed,  and  a  cross-cut  to  the  Isle  Royal  lode  started. 
A  pumping  and  hoisting  engine  was  introduced  in  1863. 
Up  to  March,  1864,  the  new  company  received  from  assess 
ments  $130,000,  and  $2,281  from  the  sale  of  7,254  pounds 
of  ore,  yielding  5,496  pounds  of  c«^pper.  In  1864,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Sheldon  &  Columbian  Com- 
pany, and  the  location  extended  to  Portage  Lake.  The 
property  is  valued  pt  $125,000.  The  mineral  product  for 
1865  was  160,988  pounds,  yielding  71.5  per  cent,  which 
sold  for  $35,099.49.  The  expenditures  for  that  year  were 
$120,000.     In  1866,  a  stamp-mill  was  built  and  fitted  with 
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two  BalFs  staqips.  The  Sheldon  property  was  the  south 
fractional  half  of  the  northeast  fractional  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 36,  so  that  the  combining  of  the  two  companies  gave 
to  the  new  company  the  whole  territory  to  the  lake,  thus 
affording  dockage  and  site  for  stamp-mill,  etc.  The  com- 
pany shut  down  in  about  1870,  and  the  mine  has  since 
been  worked  to*  some  extent  on  tribute.  All  the  portable 
mining  plant  has  been  sold,  including  the  Ball's  stamps, 
which  latter  were  purchased  by  the  Osceola  Company.  The 
building,  etc.,  yet  remains  standing.  The  company  has 
called  in  $23  per  share,  equal  to  $460,000  of  its  capital 
stock,  for  the  expenditure  of  which  it  has  little  now  to 
show.  The  product  for  1880  is  46,931  pounds  of  refined 
copper.  The  property  is  controlled  by  J.  H.  Forster, 
Houghton,  Mich. 

The^Tamarack  Mining  Company. — One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting projects  lately  undertaken  on  Lake  Superior  is 
that  begun  by  the  Tamarack  Mining  Company,  which  com- 
pany was  organized  in  January,  1882,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,000,  divided  into  40^000  shares  The  company  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  Mineral  Land  Company,  and  the  latter 
has  set  off  to  the  Tamarack  1,280  acres  of  land  in  Sections 
10,  11,  14,  15,  being  the  north  half  and  the  north  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  15,  and  the  southwest  quarter  and 
west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  northeast  quarter  of  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  10,  and  west  half  of  east  half  of 
southeast  quarter  and  southeast  quarter  of  northeast  quar- 
ter of  Section  11,  and  west  half  of  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  14,  Township  56,  Eange  33. 

The  company  has  begun  the  work  of  sinking  a  vertical 
shaft  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  property;  that  is, 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  west  half  of  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  14,  giving  a  length  of  lode  between  the 
south  and  east  boundaries  of  the  eighty,  where  it  will  be 
intersected  by  the  downright  shaft  of  about  five  hundred 
feet.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Capt.  Daniels,  of  the  Os- 
ceola. In  fact,  the  men  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
terprise are  the  same  parties  who  control  the  Osceola — J. 
D.  Clark,  Erastus  Corning,  etc. — and  represent  a  large 
capital.  The  plan  of  the  Tamarack  Mining  Company  is  to 
go  down  with  a  vertical  shaft.  At  a  depth  of  about  six 
hundred  feet,  this  would  tap  the  Allouez  conglomerate,  and 
easy  cross-cuts  would  prove  that  lode  several  hundred  feet 
deeper  than  it  has  yet  been  seen,  arid  admit  of  the  rapid 
opening  of  an  extensive  mine.  This  alone,  as  a  mining 
venture,  would  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Underlying  the  Allouez  lode,  and  between  it  and  the 
Calumet  conglomerate,  which  will  be  reached  at  a  depth 
of  2,100  feet,  are  a  series  of  amygdaloid  beds  or  lodes 
which  have  not  been  examined  in  the  county  of  Houghton, 
except  at  the  surface.  Some  of  these,  in  Keweenaw  County, 
are  copper  producing.  The  fact  that  a  valuable  amygda- 
loid was  most  unexpectedly  encountered  in  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company's  cross-cut,  east,  at  the  thirteenth 
level,  lends  an  importance  to  this  enterprise.  After  reach- 
ing the  Calumet  conglomerate,  less  than  six  hundred  feet  of 
sinking  will  expose  the  Osceola  amygdaloid.  A  system  of 
crosscuts,  with  modern  mining  facilities  inexpensive  and  ex- 
peditious, would,  from  the  depth  last  named,  make  available 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length  of  the  most  product- 
ive copper  lode  in  the  world. 

The  Osceola  amygdaloid  is  now  proved  to  be  an  impor- 
tant and  profitable  copper- producer,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  in  cross- 
cutting  to  reach  this  lode,  made  the  discovery  before  alluded 


to,  thus  proving  the  existence  of  an  important,  and,  at  the 
point  of  discovery,  rich  lode,  which  als3  dips  into  this 
property.  Consequently,  the  Tamarack  Mining  Company 
will  have  placed  in  its  hands  the  opportunity  of  working 
three  of  the  best  known  and  defined  belts  of  the  country,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  on  which  comparatively  no  examina- 
tion has  before  been  made.  The  Tamarack  land  on  which 
the  lode  is  sinking  "  corners  in "  on  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla.  The  shaft  is  started  as  far  east  as  practicable,  so 
as  to  strike  the  lode  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  Earlv 
in  September,  1882,  the  shaft  was  sunk  tifteen  feet,  and, 
the  week  prior,  it  was  sunk  fourteen  feet,  and  was,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  down  300  feet.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Super- 
intendent that  it  will  take  three  years  to  sink  this  shaft  to 
the  depth  of  the  Calumet  lode,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  feet  per 
year.  Three  beds  of  amygdaloid,  like  the  Pewabic,  have 
already  been  intersected. 

The  Wolverine  Mine  is  a  new  mine  of  great  promise. 
Its  estate  comprises  400  acres,  located  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  5,  northwest  quarter  of  Section  8,  and 
north  half  of  northeast  quarter  of  Section  7,  Township  56 
north,  of  Bange  32  west,  and  was  originally  owned  bv 
Capt.  R.  Uren  and  Mr.  Edwards,  but  is  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  management  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Works.  The  mine  is 
located  on  Section  7,  and,  from  present  indications,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  richest  copper  deposits  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. Work  was  commenced  on  this  min.e  in  September, 
1881,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  Nos.  1  and  2  Shafts  have 
been  sunk  eighty- five  feet.  The  copper  produced  in  sink- 
ing these  shafts  has  more  than  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the 
mino.  An  adit  is  being  driven  from  the  surface  to  Nos.  1 
and  2  Shafts,  which  will  drain  the  mine  of  all  surface  wa- 
ter. Between  the  shafts,  some  very  heavy  mass  copper  has 
been  taken  out.  No.  3  Shaft,  in  which  is  also  found  a 
rich  copper-bearing  lode,  has  been  started,  and  will  be 
sunk  to  the  adit  level.  The  distance  between  the  shafts  is 
about  four  hundred  feet.  All  the  necessary  hoisting  ma- 
chinery is  in  place,  and  a  stamp-mill  will  be  erected  at 
once  capable  of  treating  the  product  of  the  mine. 

The  Wolverine  has,  without  doubt,  developed,  from  the 
beginning  of  operations  to  the  present  time,  a  more  en- 
couraging, not  to  say  remarkable,  wealth  of  copper  ground 
than  was  ev^r  exposed  by  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  in 
a  like  period  of   time,  in  the  Lrxke  Superior  copper  region. 

Charles  H.  Palmer  has  recently  completed  the  survey 
of  a  railroad  line  from  the  mine  to  the  proposed  location 
of  the  stamp-mill,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  4,  Town  56,  Range  32.  The  road  will 
run  almost  entirely  through  the  property  of  the  Wolverine, 
touching  the  Kearsarge  at  the  southeast  corner.  The  total 
length  of  the  level  portion  is  about  three  thousand  feet, 
with  a  fall  in  the  whole  distance  of  forty  feet.  The  total 
length  of  the  incline  will  be  about  foiu-teen  hundred  feet, 
with  a  fall  of  two  hundred  feet. 

Three  branches  of  Trap  Rock  River  can  be  brought  into 
the  mill,  and  will  furnish  all  the  water  required  at  a  height 
of  forty  feet  above  the  wash  floors.  The  -distance  from  which 
the  water  will  have  to  be  brought  by  launder  will  be  about 
two  thousand  feet.  Mr.  Palmer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
more  desirable  site  for  a  stamp-mill  could  not  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  range. 

The  Wolverine  Mining  Company  was  organized  March 
1,  1882,  Thomas  Edwards  having  29,000  shares,  Richard 
Uren  10,000  shares,  and  L  P.  Edwards  100  shares,  all  of 
Houghton.  F.  W.  Edwards  became  President;  E.  R. 
Pemberthy  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  Rich- 
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ard  Uren,  Agent.  March  3,  T.  W.  Edwards  transferred  to 
the  .company  15,000  shares,  and  R.  Uren  5,000  shares,  to 
be  set  aside  as  a  working  capital,  and  it  was  decided  to 
sell  5,000  shares,  at*$5  per  share,  to  raise  the  funds  to  add 
the  necessary  mining  plant.  Since  then,  5,000  more  shares 
have  been  placed,  at  $6  per  share,  for  the  same  purpose. 

HOUGHTON. 

The  seat  of  justice  of  thacounty,  like  other  villages  and 
hamlets  of  the  county,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  mining  in- 
terest therein.  Its  first  settlers  located  within  its  limits  in 
the  fall  of  1852.  Ransom  Sheldenwas  the  first.  He  came 
from  L'Anse,  in  1845^  and  remained  during  the  winter. 
The  following  spring,  he  went  to  Portage  Entry,  fourteen 
miles  distant,  where  he  erected  a  warehouse  and  two  or 
three  dwellings,  and  where  he  removed  his  family  in  1847 
and  did  business  until  the  fall  of  1851,  when  he  removed 


was  proposed,  and,  in  December,  1854,  Ernest  F.  Pletsch- 
ke  surveyed  and  platted  the  fractional  northeast  (piarter 
of  Section  36,  Township  55  north,  of  Range  34  west,  into 
town  lots. 

Houghton,  with  a  population  of  854,  was  incorporated 
as  a  village,  under  the  general  incorporation  law  of  1857, 
November  4,  1861,  embracing  the  territory -described  in  the 
plat  of  1854.  together  with  a  strip  of  •  land  lying  on  the 
south  of  the  original  plat  between  it  and  the  section  line. 

The  first  election  of  village  officers  was  held  at  the  office 
of  John  Atwood,  December  2,  1861,  at  which  185  votes 
were  cast.  The  following  were  the  officers  thus  chosen: 
President,  William  Rainey;  Clerk,  John  Atwood;  Treas- 
urer, William  Hirris;  Assessors,  Seth  Reese  and  Alexander 
Pope;  Trustees,  W^illiam  Miller,  Edward  Roma,  George 
Fuller,  James  D.  Reed,  Richard  M.  Hoar  and  Jay  A.  Hub- 
bell;    Street  Commissioners,    Thomas  M.   Hubbell,  Edwin 
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to  the  Quincy  Mine.  In  1852,  in  company  with  C.  C. 
Douglass,  who  purchased  the  land  where  Houghton  and 
Hancock  now  stand — in  fact,  all  the  land  now  occupied 
with  the  mines  along  Portage  Lake — he  erected  a  model 
store  building,  opposite  where  Pope  &  Sheppard  are  now  lo 
cated,  which  was  generally  known  as  "  Shelden's  Store." 
This  was  the  first  building  erected  on  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied by  Houghton.  The  next  pioneer  building  was  a  log 
house  erected  opposite  the  present  Shelden  residence.  The 
next  pioneer  was  Capt.  Richard  Edwards,  who  came  soon 
iifter  Shelden;  then  came  Joseph  W^allace. 

The  next  year,  1853,  W.  W.  Henderson  came  to  the  new 
Eldorado,  and  erected  a  saw- mill.  Then,  also,  came 
Charles  Page.  The  next  year,  1854,  C.  C.  Douglass  came 
over  from  Hancock  and  built  a  log  house  opposite  the 
present  Douglass  residence.  Thus  there  had  gathered  quite 
a  settlement 

The  population  rapidly  increased,  and  great  expecta- 
tions pervading  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  a  village  plat 


Berrer  and  Ransom  Shelden.  John  Atwood,  Thomas  J. 
Brown  and  John  Blandy  were  the  Inspectors  of  this  elec- 
tion. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Portage  Lake,  presenting  a  picturesque  view  of  this  fine 
lake  and  the  mining  and  business  activity  of  the  opposite 
slope. 

Fire  Department. — For  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  the  village  a  fire  department  was  organized  in  1860-61, 
under  the  official  supervision  of  Richard  M.  Hoar.  Through 
his  efforts  organization  was  thoroughly  perfected — equal 
to  the  best  in  this  section.  The  first  fire  engine  purchased 
by  the  village  was  the  last  improved  hand-engine  used  in 
Detroit.  In  about  1872,  a  steam  fire-engine  was  purchased, 
together  with  some  2,500  feet  of  hose.  Besides  these  equip- 
ments, the  department  has  now  a  thoroughly  organized  hook 
and  ladder  company,  composed  of  eighty  active  members. 
The  supply  of  water  is  brought  from  Portage  Lake  and  the 
cisterns  on  Third  street,  which  are  30x42  feet  in  diameter 
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and  twelve  feet  deep.  These  are  supplied  from  f our 
springs  on  the  hillside.  As  evidence  of  the  department's 
efficiency,  it  is  said  that  fires  have  never  extended  to  the 
second  building  since  its  existence.  A  new  brick  engine- 
house  has  recently  been  built  on  Third  street,  in  connection 
with  a  new  town  hall,  46x60  feet  in  size,  extending  two 
stories  high.  Under  this  building  is  a  cistern,  30x46  feet 
in  diameter,  which  will  hold  fourteen  feet  of  water.  It  is 
constructed  with  a  stone  wall  three  feet  thick  and  surfaced 
inside  with  brick.  This,  with  the  other  water  facilities  of 
the  village,  will  afford  an  ample  supply  in  the  wildest  defi- 
ance of  the  destroying  flames. 

Educational  Interests. — Like  other  localities  of  the 
county,  Houghton  has  given  generous  attention  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  her  chUdren.  The  schools  are  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  School  District  No.  1,  in  Por- 
tage Township,  was  organized  April  11,  1857.  There  were 
105  legal  voters  then  in  the  district,  134  children  of  school 
age,  which  increased  in  two  years  to  300.  A  small  wood- 
en building  was  erected  opposite  the  location  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and,  in  1873,  they  had  478  children  in  the 
district  drawing  public  money.  In  that  year,  a  school - 
house  was  built  at  Hurontown,  and  $1,200  raised  to  defray 
expenses,  and  $5,000  more  were  raised  to  purchase  the 
ground,  and  bonds  for  $15,000  were  issued  to  erect  the 
present  high  school  building,  the  same  to  be  completed  by 
November  1,  1864.  In  1867,  $5,500  were  raised  to  pay 
teachers  and  $9,500  to  pay  bonds  and  for  incidental  pur- 


District  No.  1  extends  over  twelve  miles  east  and  forty 
miles  south,  and  has  three  different  schools  under  its  direct- 
orship, employing  one  teacher  at  Sturgeon  Kiver,  four  at 
Hurontown  and  nine  in  the  high  school.  Total  expenses 
last  year,  1881,  were  $11,200.09;  balance  on  hand  from 
last  year,  $3,809.02;  raised  for  teachers  the  present  year, 
$8,000;  present  number  of  children  of  school  age,  1,121. 
This  does  not  include  East  Houghton,  which  is  set  off  into 
a  separate  district,  No.  2,  and  has  an  attendance  of  fifty- 
five,  employing  two  teachers;  has  a  neat  one-story  school- 
house,  supported  like  other  district  schools. 

The  Union  school  building  in  Houghton  is  constructed 
of  stone,  is  95x74  feet  in  size,  and  two  stories  high,  with 
basement,  with  walls  two  and  a  half  feet  thick.  The  base- 
ment contains  rooms  for  janitor's  family,  fuel,  eating  and 
waiting  room  for  scholars  who  bring  their  dinners,  and  for 
those  who  arrive  before  school  hours,  the  latter  being  27x67 
feet.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  27x53,  27x40  and 
20x30  feet  in  size,  besides  smaller  recitation  and  dressing 
rooms.  The  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  are  the  same  in  num- 
ber and  size  of  those  below  them,  besides  an  office,  labora- 
tory and  library  room,  containing  some  800  volumes.  The 
whole  building  is  heated  with  steam  and  is  well  ventilated. 
Total  cost  of  building  was  $35,000.  It  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated, well  up  the  slope  overlooking  the  village  and  Lake 
Portage.  The  total  enrollment  of  scholars  for  1882  is  762; 
average  attendance,  537.  The  above  enrollment  includes 
321  at  Hurontown,  25  at  Sturgeon  Eiver,  twelve  miles  east; 
Houghton,  416;  total,  762.  The  Union  School  is  graded 
into  a  high  and  other  lower  departments. 

EELIGIOaS    INSTITUTIONS. 

Houghton  is  supplied  with  a  fair  number  of  churches, 
including  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  the  Catholic. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  located  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Montezuma  and  Isle  Royale  streets.  The  first  steps 
to  erect  an   edifice   were   taken    at  the  quarterly  confer- 


ence, held  August  20,  1857,  Rev.  Robert  Bird  being  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  district.  William  Newcombe,  Josiah 
James  and  Thomas  Webb  were  appointed  a  building  com- 
mittee. Of  its  erection  and  dedication  there  is  nothing  to 
be  found  in  the  records.  The  work  here  was  originally 
conducted  as  tnission  work,  and  in  1854,  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Earl  was  sent  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Portage  Lake 
Mission,  and  the  Portage  Lake  Class  was  organized,  with 
twelve  members.  The  society  now  numbers  about  forty. 
There  is  also  a  branch  church  at  Hurontown,  the  settle-- 
ment  at  the  Huron  mine,  at  which  place  the  Rev.  William 
Cook,  the  present  pastor,  officiates  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  society  has  a  comfortable  frame  church  edifice,  at 
present  ample  for  its  accommodation,  which  has  been  re- 
paired and  improved  the  present  year~1882. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church  was  first  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Congregational  Church  of  Hancock,  in  1861. 
After  it  was  up  and  inclosed,  and  partly  plastered,  the 
Houghton  people  returned  to  the  Hancock  subscribers  the 
money  they  had  paid  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
moved  it  from  its  foundation,  ran  it  down  the^^hill  on  ways' 
and  placing  it  upon  two  large  flats,  bound  together  by 
heavy  timbers,  started  it  across  Portage  Lake.  The  lake 
had  commenced  to  freeze  over  in  places,  and  above  where 
the  bridge  now  stands  considerable  ice  had  formed.  Small 
row  boats  started  to  tow|  it  over,  breaking  the  ice  before 
them  as  they  went.  When  near  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
these  scows,  with  a  church  for  a  sail,  wer6  caught  by  the 
stiff  breeze,  and  started  at  a  lively  speed,  crushing  the  ice 
in  its  course,  toward  Portage  Entry.  A  full  coil  of  new 
rope  had  been  made  fast  and  carried  by  a  small  boat  to  the 
Houghton  side^just  before  the  strangely  freighted  craft  ran 
out  into  the  open  water,  barely  in  time  for  Mr.  R.  M.  Hoar  to 
take  a  turn  with  the  cable  around  a  large  tree  on  the  bank. 
The  craft  came  up  in  a  Cull  sail  on  thej^rope,  but,  by  slack- 
ing the  few  feet  in  hand,  it  was  held  fast  and  swung  around 
to  the  shore,  landing  near  the  old  ferry,  staving  in  the 
scows  on  the  rocks.  From  this  point  it  was  taken  up  the 
hill  and  placed  on  its  present  foundations. 

In  1879,  improvements  were  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
church.  A  memorial  window  was  placed  above  the  altar, 
and  a  set  of  altar  vessels  made  from  the  native  silver  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  society  now  has  a  membership  of 
eighty,  with  .the  Rev.  J.  L.  Boxer  as  Rector.  The  edifice 
is  finely  arranged  inside,  with  ample  seating  capacity,  arid 
is  pleasantly  located  midivay  up  the  slope  from  Lake  Por- 
tage. 

The  Rector  of  Trinity  also  holds  services  in  St.  Peter  and 
PauFs  Lutheran  Church,  in  Hancock. 

St.  Ignatius'  Catholic  Church  was  organized  here  and 
a  church  edifice  completed  in  1859,  under  the  supervision 
of  Rev.  Dennis  O'Neil,  who,  for  some  time,  was  its  first 
pastor.  The  edifice  is  a  large  frame  structure,  standing  on 
the  slope  in  the  east  part  of  the  village.  The  congregation 
now  numbers  over  two  thousand,  including  the  families  of 
members.  The  pastors  since  Father  O'JSTeil  have  been  Revs. 
Edward  Jacker,  Mr.  Kopleter  (who  died  here  in  service 
in  1864),  John  Power,  John  Burns,  John  Vertin  (who 
officiated  here  from  1866  to  1871,  and  is  now  Bishop  of  the 
diocese),  Oliver  Pelisson,  W^illiam  Roy,  Fabian  Pawmar  and 
James  Kelly,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  pastor  of  this  church  also  holds  services  at  the  At- 
lantic Mine,  Sturgeon  River  and  Portage  River. 

THE    PRESS. 

The  newspaper  press  of  Houghton  is  represented  solely 
by  the  Portage  Lake  Mining  Gazette,  a  quarto  form  of  six 
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columns  to  the  page,  which  was  established  in  June,  1859, 
by  J.  E.  Devereaux  as  proprietor  and  editor.  In  1860,  he 
sold  the  office  to  Henry  McKenzie,  who  conducted  it  until 
1870,  when  it  passed  back  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Devereaux 
again,  and  who  has  continued  its  publisher  and  editor  until 
the  present  time.  It  was  not  long  after  the  paper  was 
started  before  it  was  changed  to  the  folio  form  of  six  col- 
umns to  the  page,  in  which  form  it  still  continues.  The 
Gazette,  like  the  other  papers  of  this  locality,  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and 
to  the  general  local  interests  of  the  county. 

BENEVOLENT    SOCIETIES. 

Of  this  class  of  institutions  there  are  but  the  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows  in  Houghton. 

The  Houghton  Lodge,  No.  218,  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  was  organized  about  1860,  in  their  first  quarters, 
over  Pope  &  Harris'  store,  now  Pope  &  Sheppard,  with  a 
small  charter  membership.  The  lodge,  awhile  after  its  or- 
ganization, was  burned  out,  destroying  all  of  its  effects, 
including  its  first  records ;  hence  the  precise  time  of  its  or- 
ganization, its  charter  membership  and  first  list  of  officers 
cannot  be  obtained  therefrom,  nor  correctly  from  traditional 
sources.  The  lodge  now  occupies  rooms  in  Dallmeyer's 
building,  and  has  a  membership  of  ninety.  Its  officers 
are:  Joseph  May  worm,  W.  M. ;  John  W.  Kice.  S.  W.;  E. 
T.  Douglass,  J.  W.;  William  Bath,  Secretary;  William 
Harris,  Treasurer;  George  Quirk,  S.  D. ;  S.  Halley,  J.  D.; 
E.  E.  Langdon,  Tiler. 

The  lodge  is  in  a  healthy  social  and  financial  condition. 

Mesnard  Lodge,  No.  79,  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  was  organized  January  18,  1860,  at  the  house  of 
Joseph  Wallace,  with  a  charter  membership  of  six — George 
Fuller,  Dr.  Tompkins,  J.  P.  Edwards,  Joseph  Wallace, 
James  Slassonand  E.  F.  Douglass.  The  first  officers  were: 
J.  Wallace,  N.  G.;  J.  Slasson,  V.  G. ;  E.  F.  Douglass,  Kecord- 
ing  and  Permanent  Secretary;  E.  F.  Douglass,  Treasurer. 

The  present  membership  numbers  sixty,  and  the  present 
officers  are:  James  Shields,  N.  G.;  Malcomb  Sindclair,  Y. 
G. ;  Sampson Uren,  Eecording  Secretary;  Joseph  Schnitzer, 
Permanent  Secretary;  Walter  Chubb,  Treasurer.  The 
lodge  was  moved  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wallace,  in 
1860,  to  a  building  standing  near  where  the  First  National 
Bank  now  stands,  and  in  1867,  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
quarters,  on  the  upper  floor  of  Miller's  Hotel,  on  Sheldon 
street.  The  amount  of  money  expended  annually  since  the 
organization  of  the  lodge  will  average  about  $250.  It  is 
now  out  of  debt,  and  otherwise  in  a  healthy  condition. 

HOUGHTON    LYCEUM. 

The  literary  element  of  Houghion  a  few  years  since  or- 
ganized a  society  by  means  of  which  the  intellect  and  cult- 
ure of  its  members  might  receive  greater  development.  It 
has  a  reading  room,  maintains  lectures  and  other  literary 
advantages. 

Its  officers  for  1882  are:  President,  A.  T.  Reese;  Vice 
President,  H.  M.  Slauson ;  Secretary,  W.  D.  Calvery; 
Treasurer,  H.  W.  Jones;  Librarian,  F,  A.  Douglass. 

POST     OFFICE. 

Those  first  pioneers  of  Houghton  who  had  cast  their  lot 
upon  the  banks  of  Portage  Lake,  where  the  village  now 
stands,  had  no  mail  facilities  nearer  than  Portage  Entry, 
fourteen  miles  away,  toward  the  lower  extremity  of  Kewee- 
naw Bay,  southeastward.  The  first  post  office  in  this  part 
of  the  county  was  established  at  Portage  Entry,  October  10, 
1851,  which  was  then  only  a  small  hamlet  of  some  half- 


dozen  houses  and  about  twenty- five  persons,  Indians  in- 
cluded. Until  the  establishment  of  the  post  office  at  that 
point,  and  thus  named.  Portage  Entry  was  unkr^^wn,  eiteept 
to  the  immediate  residents  thereat.  It  was  called  Portage 
Entry  because  it  was  the  point  where  Portage  Lake  is  en- 
tered through  Portage  Eiver,  which  connects  it  and  Lake 
Superior.  Eansom  Shelden  was  the  first  Postmaster  at  the 
Entry,  who  then  had  a  small  store  there,  and  thus  remained 
until  its  discontinaance,  August  8,  1853.  May  22,  1852, 
the  present  post  office  was  established  at  Houghton,  with 
William  W.  Henderson  as  its  first  Postmaster.  He  was 
succeeded.  May  31,  1854,  by  James  E.  Shaler,  and.  May 
22,  1856,  Shaler  was  succeeded  by  Eichard  Edwards,  and 
Edwards  was  succeeded  by  Columbus  C.  Douglas,  Novem- 
ber 1 2,  the  same  year,  by  President  Buchanan,  and  was  the 
last  Democratic  Postmaster  of  Houghton.  The  office  was 
kept  in  the  store  of  E.  Shelden  &  Co.  (C.  C.  Douglas  be- 
ing the  ''Co."),  under  both  Edwards  and  Douglas.  Mr. 
Douglass  was  succeeded  by  Edward  F.  Douglass  (a  cousin), 
August  27,  1861,  he  being  the  first  Eepublican  Postmaster. 
March  17,  1865,  the  office  was  changed  from  a  commission 
to  a  salaried  one,  with  Edward  F.  Douglass  continued  by 
re-appointment,  who  held  the  office  until  August  24,  1866, 
when  William  H.  Streeter  was  appointed,  and  continued 
until  June  8,  1872,  when  Edward  F.  Douglass  was  again 
appointed,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  July  9,  1873, 
when  his  son,  and  then  Deputy,  Frank  A.  Douglass,  was 
appointed,  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  under 
two  re -appointments. 

The  receipts  of  this  office  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1882,  were  $1,131.53,  and  the  Postmaster's  salary  for 
that  quarter  was  $400 — $1,600  per  annum,  which  has  just 
been  increased  to  $1,700.  The  patronage  of  this  office  ex- 
tends some  fourteen  miles  east  and  south,  and  twenty-four 
miles  westward.  It  is  kept  in  connection  with  the  express 
office,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  is  agent. 

HOTELS. 

In  Houghton  there  are  three  hotels,  which  are  mainly 
devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  the  traveling  public.  Of 
these,  the  Douglass  House  is  the  leading  one.  In  1860, 
the  need  of  larger  and  better  accommodations  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit  was  manifest,  and,  September  13,  that  year,  a 
stock  company  was  organized,  with  the  sum  of  $9, 500  sub- 
scribed toward  the  project,  and  the  present  large  and  com- 
modious frame  structure  was  erected.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  with  ample  verandas  along  the  front  of  each  story, 
and  extending  from  Shelden  street  back  to  the  alley.  It 
stands  back  from  and  high  above  the  street.  Soon  after  it 
was  built,  the  company  surrendered  all  claims  upon  the 
property  to  private  hands.  It  is  well  patronized  by  health 
and  pleasure  tourists  during  the  warm  season  of  summer. 

The  Butterfield  House  is  less  pretentious  in  size  and  ar- 
rangements ;  nevertheless,  is  well  kept.  It  stands  back  far- 
ther up  the  slope  from  the  lake  than  its  more  pretentious 
neighbor,  the  Douglass. 

Next  is  Miller's  Hotel,  located  in  the  western  part  of 
town,  on  Shelden  street.  This  is  a  frame  structure,  forty- 
five  feet  front  by  100  feet  deep,  five  stories  high,  and  built 
in  1863.  The  front  part  occupies  the  site  of  a  log  house, 
built  in  1854  by  William  Young  and  Jacob  Young,  for  a 
boarding  house.  This  hotel  cost  some  $15,000,  and  is  still 
kept  by  the  proprietor,  William  Miller. 

HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    AND   MINING    INSTITUTE. 

For  the  wise  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  in  an 
authentic  manner  whatever  may  exist  of  record,  in  tradition, 
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or  shown  in  objects,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  county 
from  its  remotest  period  to  the  present,  the  Houghton 
County  Historical  Society  and  Mining  Institute  was  organ- 
ized at  the  time  and  for  the  purposes  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing articles  of  association: 

Akticle  1.  The  following-named  persons,  residing  at  the 
places  set  opposite  to  their  names  respectively,  have  associated 
themselves  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  356  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  approved  March  21,  1865,  entitled  '*An 
act  to  authorize  the  formation  of  corporations  for  literary  and  scien- 
tific purposes/' 

Akt.  2.  The  name  of  which  corporation  shall  be  **The 
Houghton  County  Historical  Society  and  Mining  Institute.'' 
The  office  of  such  corporation  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall 
be  located  at  the  village  of  Houghton,  in  the  county  of  Houghton. 
State  of  Michigan.  The  period  for  which  the  same  is  incorporated 
shall  be  thirty  years. 

Art.  3.  The  object  and  business  of  such  corporation  are  to 
discover,  procure  and  preserve,  whatever  may  relate  to  general  his- 
tory, but  more  especially  to  the  natural,  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  counties,  towns  and  villages,  mines  and  mining  com- 
panies on  and  contiguous  to  Lake  Superior. 

Witness  our  hands  this  29th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1866,  at  the 
village  of  Houghton,  Houghton  Co.,  Mich. 


HOUGHTON. 


R.  Shelden, 
R.  Edwards, 
John  Chassell, 
William  Harris, 
R.  M.  Hoar, 
Graham  Pope, 

H.  S.  COLTON, 

George  I.  Betts, 

Ed.  J.  HURLBERT, 

William  B.  Frue, 
John  H.  Forster, 

J.  N.  Wright, 
F.  L.  Woodward, 
William  Condon, 
A.  F.  Leopold, 


W.  H.  Hearding, 
James  B.  Ross, 
Henry  d' Align y, 
Austin  Mabbs, 

WiLKINS    SCHENCK, 

J.  A.  Baugaman, 
John  Hurlbert,  Jr., 
Edward  C.  Wilson, 
C.  E.  Eddie, 
John  Q.  McKernan. 


HANCOCK. 


J.  Thomson, 
S.  S.  Robinson, 
R.  J.  Wood, 
James  A.  Close. 


F.  J.  Masten,  Franklin  Township. 
M.  D.  Senter,  Franklin. 

Art.  4.     The  following  named  persons  shall  be  the  officers  and 
Directors  of  this  Society  until  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1867, 
or  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  places. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Forster,  President. 
Messrs.  R.  Shelden,  First  Yice  President. 

A.  S.  Heaton,  Second  Yice  President. 

T.  U.  Flanner,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

James  N.  Wright,  Recording  Secretary. 

J.  Chassel,  Treasurer  and  Librarian, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

R.  Edwards,      ] 

H.  d'Aligny,       1^ Executive  Committee. 

James  B.  Ross,  J 


.  J.  H.  Forster, 

Hon. 

J. 

Q.  McKernan, 
.  F.  J.  Masten, 

SRS.  R.  Shelden, 

Messrs 

M.  D.  Senter, 

A.  S.  Heaton, 

J.  H.  Blandy, 

S.  S.  Robinson, 

R.  Edwards, 

H.  d'Aligny, 

R.  J.  Wood, 

W.  Condon, 

W.  B.  Frue, 

John  Mabbs, 

E.  J.  HULBERT, 

C.  B.  Eddie, 

W.  H.  Hearding, 

Rich.  Hoar, 

Alex.  Pope, 

James  B,  Ross. 

This  society  has  its  rooms  over  the  post  office  on  Shelden 
street,  and  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Chassel,  a  gen- 
tleman of  scholarly  attainments  and,  for  several  years  from 
its  organization.  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and 
the  Treasurer  and  Librarian  of  this  society  since  its  organ- 
ization, for  the  interesting  works  and  objects  collected,  il- 
lustrative of  the  history  of  the  county  and  surrounding  Lake 
Superior  region,  from  the  period  of  the  ancient  dwellers, 
whether  Mound-Builders  or  miners,  people  of  a  pre-his- 
toric  civilization,  or  the  uncivilized  Indian. 


commercial  interests. 
AmoQg  the  important  commercial  institutions  of  Hough- 
ton is  that  of  the  First  National  Bank,  which  was  organized 
in  May,  1865,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000,  and  established  in 
its  own  building,  now  occupied  by  it.  Ransom  Shelden 
was  its  first  President,  and  John  Chassel  its  first  Cashier, 
and  a  board  of  nine  Directors.  It  was  largely  through  Mr. 
ChassePs  influence  that  the  capital  was  raised.  Prior  to 
1879,  the  bank  met  with  reverses,  which  proved  disastrous 
to  the  stockholders,  but  not  to  its  patrons.  During  the 
latter  year,  it  was  re-organized,  with  a  reduced  capital  of 
$100,000,  and  a  new  board  of  management.  Its  present 
officers  are:  Z.  W.  Wright,  President;  James  B.  Sturgis, 
Cashier  (both  of  whom  still  continue  in  the  same  position) ; 
Z.  W.  Wright,  J.  B.  Sturgis,  R.  R.  Goodell,  James  H. 
Seager  and  D.  E.  Washburn,  Directors.  The  bank  is  now 
a  flourishing  institution. 

The  mercantile  interest  of  Houghton  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  large  and  well-ordered  establishments  of  J.  Hoar 
&  Brother  (R.  M.  Hoar),  L.  Hennes  and  Pope  &  Sheppard, 
the  latter  successors  to  Harris  &  Sheppard,  who  carry  a 
general  stock.  Of  these  firms,  J.  Hoar  &  Brother,  and  L. 
Hennes  &  Co.  and  Pope  &  Sheppard  have  large  warehouses 
on  the  dock,  the  former  of  whom  handle  all  the  Houghton 
freight  from  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  There  are  two  drug 
stores,  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  Hafenreffer  and  Samuel 
Herbert.  There  are  also  jewelry  stores,  groceries,  and  an 
exceedingly  healthy  number  of  small  boarding  houses  and 
saloons. 

The  professions  are  represented — the  law,  by  J.  H. 
Chandler,  C.  B.  Grand,  J.  E.  Finnegan,  T.  H  Brady  and 
T.  L.  Chadbourne.  Physic  is  represented  by  Drs.  A.  Over- 
field,  Charles  Hafenreffer,  David  and  Jones. 

manufacturing  enterprises. 
The  manufacturing  enterprises  of  Houghton  add  mater- 
ially to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  There  are  several  in- 
dustries of  this  character,  such  as  the  Lake  Superior  Native 
Copper  Works,  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  Houghton 
Copper  Works  Company,  which  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1871,  and  the  works  completed  and  in  operation  in  De- 
cember following.  The  first  officers  of  the  company  were: 
Ransom  Shelden,  President  ;  Graham  Pope,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Manager;  and  Rees  James,  Superintendent. 
After  a  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Shelden  was  succeeded  by  J. 
A.  Hubbell.  The  works  were  run  two  years  and  a  half, 
producing  two  and  a  half  tons  of  manufactured  copper  a 
day,  when,  in  1874,  they  were  closed  for  want  of  capital. 
In  1879,  they  were  sold  by  the  Directors  of  the  old  'com- 
pany to  T.  W.  Edwards.  The  present  company  was  organ- 
ized in  1880,  under  the  name  of  the  Lake  Superior  Native 
Copper  Works,  and  commenced  operations  in  September  of 
that  year.  Their  machinery  is  of  the  best  construction, 
run  by  a  500-horse  power  engine.  Their  new  furnace  has  a 
capacity  for  smelting  ten  tons  of  mineral  a  day,  and  their 
rollers  are  of  the  most  improved  pattern.  They  are  now 
working  forty  men,  and  turning  out  3,000  pounds  of  man- 
ufactured copper  daily,  in  the  form  of  braziers  and  sheath- 
ing copper,  pressed  bottoms,  oval  and  regular  flats,  circles 
of  all  sizes,  locomotive  copper,  etc.  The  raw  material  costs 
about  20  cents  per  pound,  averaging  about  $750  per  day. 
For  working  this,  the  company  get  $200  per  ton,  or  about 
$300  a  day  gross  earnings.  Their  products  are  readily 
marketed,  principally  in  the  East  and  South.  The  stock  is 
divided  into  20,000  shares,  at  $25  each. 

These  works  are  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Portage 
Lake,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  village,  and  occupy 
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commodious  frame  buildings,  but  which  will  soon  need  en- 
largement. The  present  rolling  facilities  consist  of  three 
rollers,  through  which  the  heated  copper  bars  or  blocks  pass 
until  they  are  reduced  to  the  required  thinness  and  per- 
fection for  the  various  uses  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
process  of  ^Hinning"  one  side  of  the  copper  sheets  is  per- 
formed here  with  genuine  perfection.  The  works  are  un- 
der the  immediate  management  of  Rees  James,  Superin- 
tendent. The  present  officers  are:  Edward  Ryan,  Presi- 
dent: T.  W.  Edwards,  Vice  President;  Richard Uren,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  The  Eureka  Iron  Works  are  owned 
by  Stephen  E.  Cleaves  &  Son.  In  1879,  Mr.  Cleaves  pur- 
chased the  Bark  Extract  building  in  West  Houghton  and 
converted  it  into  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  which  he  is 
working,  with  a  force  of  thirty  men,  to  a  prosperous  extent. 

The  A.  Haas  Brewery  was  established  in  Houghton  in 
1859,  by  Adam  Haas,  deceased,  in  a  log  building  at  the 
corner  of  Shelden  and  Dodge  streets,  with  a  capacity  of  500 
barrels  per  year.  It  was  afterward  improved  by  a  frame 
structure,  and  in  1875,  the  present  stone  building  was 
erected,  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  barrels  per  year,  giving 
employment  to  fourteen  men.  In  1879,  the  company  pur- 
chased another  brewery  in  Houghton,  of  a  capacity  of  1,000 
barrels,  but  at  present  it  is  held  in  reserve,  being  only  used 
as  a  residence,  storage,  and  pop  and  beer  bottling  estab- 
lishment. The  company  are  now  Eva,  Adolph  and  Joseph 
Haas. 

The  Union  Brewery,  in  Adams  Township,  at  the  west  of 
Houghton  Village,  is  the  oldest  brewery  in  the  copper  re- 
gion. It  was  established  in  1857 ;  was  afterward  purchased 
by  Philip  Scheurmann,  and  reconstructed  in  1870.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  5,000  barrels  per  year. 

The  Houghton  Brewery  and  Bottling  Works,  located  on 
Dodge  street,  are  owned  by  Frank  Hann,  making  about  five 
hundred  barrels  of  beer  annually,  which  is  all  put  up  for 
sale  in  l)ottles. 

Houghton  Cigar  Factory  was  established  by  August 
Dallmeyer  in  1861.  Employ  eight  hands,  and  manufacture 
annually  360,000  cigars,  which  are  sold  on  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula. 

The  Houghton  Lime-Kiln,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
bridge,  between  Shelden  and  Portage  Lake,  has  an  improved 
draw  kiln,  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  barrels  every  twenty- four 
hours,  and  is  making  about  fourteen  hundred  barrels  a 
month,  from  the  Kelley  Island  limestone.  They  are  valued 
at  $5,000.  Mr.  M.  Van  Orden,  proprietor;  L.  C.  Lyon, 
Superintendent. 

A  wagon,  sleigh  and  general  blacksmith  shop  was  estab- 
lished by  Brown  &  Mette  on street  in  February, 

1881.  They  have  had  a  business  the  first  year  of  $8,000. 
It  is  a  well-appointed  establishment. 

Jost  Junker's  wagon  repairing  and  blacksmith  shop,  at 
the  corner  of  Shelden  and  Pewabic  streets,  has  been  in 
operation  about  nineteen  years. 

Vivian  &  Prince  started  a  safety  fuse  factory  in  East 
Houghton  in  1867,  and  hav^e  been  very  successful  in  the 
business. 

Houghton  Candle  Factory,  established  by  P.  R.  Gott- 
stein  in  1865,  has  turned  out  300  tons  of  mining  candles 
per  year. 

An  important  means  of  commercial  intercourse  is  the 
telegraph  and  telephone.  The  central  office  of  the  Detroit 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Construction  Company  is  located 
at  Houghton,  and  was  established  in  July,  1882,  at  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  office.  The  company  have  about 
one  hundred  subscribers  or  patrons  in  Houghton,  Hancock, 
Calumet  and  Lake  Linden.     Mr.  James  R.  Dee,  the  Man- 


ager of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  at  Houghton, 
is  the  agent  of  the  telephone  line  throughout  the  copper 
district.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  Mineral  Range  Tele- 
graph Line,  and  is  also  agent  of  the  General  Government's 
Signal  Service  at  the  display  station  in  Houghton. 

R.  R.  Goodell,  of  Houghton,  represents  the  St.  Mary's 
Canal  and  Mineral  Land  Company,  which  is  the  successor 
of  the  old  original  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  Company,  which 
sold  and  divided  the  pine  lands  remaining  unsold,  and 
thereupon  organized  the  present  stock  company  in  1860. 
The  holders  of  stock  in  the  old  company  took  stock  in  the 
new  one  pro  rata.  The  old  company  originally  held  180,  - 
000  acres  of  pine  and  mineral  lands.  The  present  company 
now  own  about  127,000  acres  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
land,  which  they  hold,  the  former  from  $10  to  $12,  and  the 
latter  from  $100  to  $200,  per  acre. 

A  list  of  the  present  village  administration  closes  the 
sketch  of  Houghton.  The  following  are  its  present  officers : 
President,  William  Harris:  Recorder,  William  Hitchings; 
Treasurer,  A.  Krellwitz;  Assessors,  G.  Hartman,  M.  Spring; 
Attorney,  T.  W.  Brady;  Marshal,  R.  McDonald;  Trustees, 
T.  W.  Edwards,  A.  Dallmeyer,  Josiah  Paull,  Joseph  Croze, 
J.  Hennes  and  William  Miller. 

The  current  expenditures  of  the  village  for  the  past  fis- 
cal year—  1881-82 — were  $3,500,  divided  into  the  general, 
highway  and  fire  funds. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

JOSEPH  A.  AMES,  explorer,  real  estate  dealer  and  operator 
in  mines  and  mineral  land,  was  born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  December  26, 
1843,  and  moved  to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  with  his  parents  in  the  spring  of 
1855.  Three  y^ars  later,  they  moved  to  Omro,  Wis.  In  1862,  when 
in  his  twentieth  year,  Mr.  Ames  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  engaged 
with  Messrs.  Douglass  &  Shelden.  in  their  lumber  yard.  He  began 
as  laborer,  piling  lumber,  but  was  soon  given  the  sole  management 
of  their  lumber  business.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  this  firm 
about  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  was  identified  with  their 
varied  business  interests.  In  1866  and  1867,  he  had  charge  of  sur- 
face work  at  the  South  Pewabic  Mine.  He  had  charge  of  the  Hough- 
ton Docks  three  years.  Went  to  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  with 
William  B.  Frue,  and  was  in  charge  of  sorting  and  shipping  for  that 
company  about  nine  months,  or  till  the  work  was  suspended  in 
1871.  He  had  bought  into  the  tug  business  while  in  the  employ  of 
Shelden  &  Douglass.  He  subsequently  had  Government  contracts 
for  furnishing  rock  for  the  cribs  of  Ontonagon  Harbor.  He  towed 
the  rock  from  Houghton  in  1874.  He  also  towed  rock  from  Drum- 
mond's  Island  for  the  Sault  Canal  in  1877  and  1878.  From  1872  to 
1878,  he  was  a  stockholder  and  Director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Houghton.  In  September,  1879,  he  began  operations  in  the  Iron 
Region,  where  he  has  interests  in  options  in  several  mines  and  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  land.  At  this  writing,  he  is  developing  the 
property  of  the  Iron  King  and  Harney  Mining  Companies  of  Baraga 
County.  Mr.  Ames  was  married  at  Houghton,  May  21,  1867,  to 
Miss  Alice  M.  Putnam,  daughter  of  Harrison  Putnam.  Mrs.  Ames 
was  born  in  Essex,  K.  Y.  They  have  six  children— four  daughters 
and  two  sons. 

HARRY  S.  BEESLEY,  surveyor,  civil  engineer  and  explorer, 
a  pioneer  of  Lake  Superior  of  1846.  was  born  in  Oxford,  England, 
May  2, 182B.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  went  to  sea  when 
about  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  at  first  in  the  coasting:  trade,  then  in 
the  packets  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  After  leaving  the  sea, 
he  located  in  Ohio,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1845,  and 
passed  the  following  winter  in  Chicago.  In  May  of  1846,  he  came 
to  Lake  Superior  as  a  mineral  explorer;  in  July  of  that  year,  he 
located  a  nine  mile  permit  on  the  Ontonagon  River  joining  the  Nor- 
wich. In  1849,  he  assisted  Col.  C.  C.  Whittlesey,  in  his  geological 
surveys  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  He  has  held  the  office 
of  County  Surveyor  a  number  of  years,  and  laid  out  the  principal 
roads  and  several  of  the  villages  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

JAMES  H.  BLANDY  was  born  in  Newark,  Del.,  September  7, 
1837;  he  came  to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  in  1856,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  merchandismg  four  years.  He  then  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  of  the  Pewabic  Mining  Company,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  seven  years.  Mr.  Blandy  is  a  prominent  share-holder  in 
the  great  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine;  he  is  also  a  quarter  owner  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Works.  Since  1868,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  administrators  of  the  Richard  Edwards  estate.  He  was  mar- 
ried in- New  York  City,  April  25,  1865,  to  Miss  Eliza  A.,  daughter  of 
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Capt.  Richard  Edwards.    Mrs.   Blandy  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
England.    They  have  one  child,  a  daughter — Sally  E. 

REV.  JAMES  LANGHORNE  BOXER,  resident  pastor  of  the 
Trinity  Church  (Episcopal),  of  Houghton,  since  Kovember  1,  1881, 
was  born  in  Folkestone,  Kent  Co.,  Eng.,  February  6,  1828;  he  is  the 
son  of  Col.  John  and  Mary  (Davies)  Boxer;  his  father  was  Colonel  of 
the  Fourteenth  Dragoons,  and  served  under  Wellington;  his  mother 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  and  is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  that  State.  He  was  educated  at  Folkestone  College,  and 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1857;  he  was 
pastor  of  several  churches  in  England,  and  was  connected  with 
Charles  Dickens'  journal,  "All  the  Year  Round,"  as  one  of  its  corps 
of  writers.  He  came  to  America  in  1857;  served  as  pastor  at  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y.,  six  years,  at  Goshen  three  years,  and  at  La  Porte,  Ind., 
three  years.  From  the  latter  place  he  came  Houghton  in  1881  to 
accept  the  charge  of  the  Trinity  Church  at  this  place.  Mr.  Boxer 
was  married  June  29,  1851,  at  the  church  connected  with  the  oldest 
nunnery  in  England,  situated  at  Folkestone,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Wilson.  Mrs.  Boxer  was  born  in  Folkestone.  They 
have  four  children — Sarah,  John,  Charlotte  and  Joseph;  Sarah  is 
Mrs.  Fred  West,  of  La  Porte,  Ind. ;  John  married  Caroline  Thorne, 
and  lives  at  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  W.  BUTTER  FIELD,  traveling  agent  for  the  Lake 
Superior  Native  Copper  Works  of  Houghton.  Mr.  Butterfleld  was 
born  in  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1824.  He  came  to 
Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  in  the  fall  of  1857;  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
ran  the  Steamer  C.  C.  Douglass  under  lease  of  one  season,  between 
Houghton  and  Portage  Entry;  he  was  next  employed  by  R.  Shelden 
&  Co.,  as  warehouse  agent,  and  also  was  Custom  House  officer;  con- 
tinued with  Smith  &  Harris,  R.  Shelden  &  Co.'s  successors;  he  was 
occupied  in  that  capacity  for  nine  years;  he  was  next  employed 
with  J.  Hoar  &  Brother  in  the  warehouse  business  for  two  years; 
he  then  traveled  for  C.  L.  Woodman  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  about 
six  years,  and  resided  in  Chicago  from  1872  to  1876;  he  returned  in 
the  latter  year;  built  the  Butterfleld  House  in  1860  and  1861;  kept 
the  same  till  1872;  then  rented  the  house  to  Mrs.  Fox  for  two  years; 
then  renewed  the  lease  for  two  years  to  her  son,  Frank  Fox;  in  1876, 
moved  back  in  house.  The  house  is  kept  under  the  management  of 
his  wife  and  son  at  present.  Mr.  Butterfleld  entered  his  duties  as 
traveling  agent  for  the  Copper  Rolling  Mill  in  1880.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  board  of  Steamer  North  Star,  at  Copper  Harbor,  in  October, 
1858,  to  Mrs.  Phebe  J.  Steele,  widow  of  James  Steele,  Mrs.  But- 
terfleld had  one  son  by  her  former  marriage — named  James  H.,  now 
a  salesman  in  a  Chicago  mercantile  house.  Two  children  were  born 
to  the  latter  marriage — Cora  Belle  and  George  W. 

THOMAS  L.  CHADBOURNE  was  born  at  Eastport,  Maine, 
April  13, 1841 ;  he  is  the  son  of  I.  R.  Chadbourne  and  Hannah  Lincoln; 
he  received  a  collegiate  education  at  Harvard,  and  graduated  in 
1862.  Soon  after  completing  his  course  at  Harvard,  he  came  to 
Houghton  and  began  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  J.  A.  Hubbell, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1864  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hough- 
ton County;  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Eagle 
River,  Keweenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  and  continued  in  practice  at  that  place 
till  1868,  when  he  came  to  Houghton,  and  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Mr.  J.  A.  Hubbell,  under  the  flrm  name  of  Hubbell  &  Chad- 
bourne,  which  continued  from  January  1,  1869,  to  January  1,  1876. 
Since  the  expiration  of  his  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  he  has  practiced 
alone.  Mr.  Chadbourne  was  married  at  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Supe- 
rior, July,  1869,  to  Miss  Georgina,  daughter  of  George  Kay.  Mrs. 
Chadbourne  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  They  have  had 
four  children— Hannah  L.,  Thomas  L.,  Eliza  A.  and  Alice  G.  The 
third  child,  Eliza  A.,  died  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

WALTER  CHUBB,  [Master  Mechanic  and  Engineer  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Company,  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
England,  January  27,  1844.  He  learned  the  trade  of  engineer  in  his 
native  country,  and  came  to  America  in  1864  and  learned  the  trade 
of  machinist.  He  located  at  Eagle  River,  and  was  for  two  years  in 
the  employ  of  the  Phoenix  &  Bay  State  Mining  Company;  from 
there  he  went  to  Detroit  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  engaged  with 
E.  B.  Ward  as  engineer,  and  worked  for  him  on  repairs  in  the  old 
Detroit  Locomotive  Works.  In  the  fall,  he  returned  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  engaged  with  his  old  employers  at  the  Eagle  River  Dis- 
trict, where  he  stayed  two  years,  moving  from  there  to  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mines,  and  assisted  in  erecting  the  machinery  of  the 
Hecla  Stamp  Mill  and  other  engines  and  machinery  for  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mines,  after  which  he  retired  to  Detroit  and  shipped  as 
engineer,  and  spent  eight  years  on  the  boats  of  the  Upper  Lakes, 
during  which  time  he  spent  one  winter  in  his  native  country;  return- 
ing again  to  Lake  Superior,  he  engaged  with  the  Atlantic  Mining 
Company,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  pumping  machinery  and  mill- 
runner  of  their  stamp-mill  for  four  years.  In  July,  1880,  he  accept- 
ed his  present  position.  Mr.  Chubb  was  married  at  Houghton  in 
May,  1879,  to  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  George  and  Keturah 
Curah.    They  h,ave  two  children — Ada  Grace  and  Fred  W. 

STEPHEN  E.  CLEAVES,  of  the  flrm  of  S.  E.  Cleaves  &  Son, 
proprietors  of  the  Eureka  Iron  Works,  was  born  in  Saco,  Maine, 
January  22,  1829.    He  is  the  son  of  William  Cleaves.     When  eight- 


een years  of  age,  he  began  learning  the  machinist's  trade  at  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  and  served  three  years.  He  then  moved  to  Chico- 
pee,  Mass.,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  machinist.  In  1859, 
he  came  to  Houghton,  Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Pewabic  and  Franklin  stamp  mills.  After  the 
completion  of  the  work,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Franklin  Mill,  and  served  in  that  capacity  eight  years;  then 
formed  a  partnership  with  Ransom  Shelden  and  Mr.  Wanzer,  in  the 
foundry  and  machine  works,  under  the  flrm  name  of  Shelden,  Wanzer 
&  Cleaves.  This  connection  lasted  twelve  years.  He  then  sold  out, 
and  engaged  with  a  Mr.  Hodge  in  the  machinery  business.  In  July, 
1879,  he  purchased  the  Bark  Extract  building,  in  West  Houghton, 
remodeled  it  and  converted  it  into  a  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
under  the  name  of  the  Eureka  Iron  Works,  taking  his  son,  William 
S.,  as  a  partner.  The  main  building  is  76x48  feet,  with  an  ell  16x76. 
They  use  two  engines,  the  larger  one  being  12x20,  make  all  sorts  of 
mining  machinery  and  tools  and  employ  an  average  force  of  thirty 
men.  Mr.  Cleaves  was  married  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1850,  to  Miss 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  Morrel.  Mrs.  Cleaves  was  born  in  Wind- 
ham, Me.  They  have  had  four  children,  of  whom  only  one  is  living 
— Frank,  William  S.,  Frank  E.  and  Edward.  All  were  drowned  but 
William.  Frank  drowned  at  the  age  of  four  years,  Frank  E.  aged 
nineteen  years  and  Edward  a2:ed  eleven  years. 

'  WILLIAM  S.  CLEAVES  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  March  19, 
1851.  Came  to  Houghton,  L.  S.,  in  1860;  was  married  in  Franklin 
Township,  Houghton  County,  September  9,  1876,  to  Miss  L.  A. 
Ormsby,  daughter  of  Horace  Ormsby.  Mrs.  Cleaves  was  born  near 
Fort  Henry,  N.  Y.     They  have  one  child,  a  daughter — Lillie. 

PROCTOR  P.  COWLES  (deceased)  was  born  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  in  1818.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  became  a 
master  mechanic  and  builder.  He  came  to  Houghton  in  1858,  under 
contract  to  build  two  stamp  mills — the  Pewabic  and  Franklin;  he 
also  built  Chase's  warehouse,  the  court  house  and  jail.  Miller's 
Hotel,  the  present  schoolhouse  and  various  other  buildings.  The 
schoolhouse  was  done  under  contract  for  $35,000.  He  met  with  an 
accident  in  1864,  by  which  he  was  partially  crushed  under  a  falling 
timber,  which  produced  partial  paralysis.  He  survived  until  the  fall 
of  1878,  when  his  death  occurred. 

JOSEPH  CROZE,  manager  of  the  Portage  Lake  Towing  Com- 
pany (see  sketch  of  business  in  history  of  Houghton),  was  born  in 
Canada  February  8,  1841,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1859,  and  lo- 
cated at  Eagle  River,  Keweenaw  Co.,  Mich.  He  was  engaged  at 
the  Cliff  Mine  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  as  surface  boss  at  the 
Garden  City  Mine ;  he  next  spent  four  years  at  Eagle  River  as  hotel 
clerk.  In  1869,  he  came  to  Houghton  and  engaged  as  salesman  with 
Smith  &  Harris,  merchants,  and  continued  with  that  company  until 
1879.  He  became  interested  in  the  tug  business  in  1876  while 
with  Smith  &  Harris.  Since  1879,  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
this  business  and  to  ship  building  and  repairing.  He  was  married  at 
the  Cliff  Mine,  May  8,  1869,  to  Mrs.  Johanna  McCarty,  daughter  of 
Mortimer  Sullivan.  Mrs.  McCarty  had  one  child— a  daughter— by 
her  former  marriage.  Six  children  were  born  to  the  present  mar- 
riage— six  sons.  Mr.  Croze  has  been  a  member  of  the  Village  Coun- 
cil six  years. 

WILLIAM  CULLYFORD,  lessee  of  the  Douglas  House,  Thom- 
as Cullyf  ord,  proprietor  (see  sketch  of  hotel  in  history  of  Houghton), 
was  born  in  Western  England  xipril  23,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of 
Alexander  and  Ann  Cullyf  ord.  He  came  to  America  in  1869;  made 
his  home  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  until  the  fall  of  1876,  when  he  came  to 
Houghton,  Lake  Superior.  He  was  employed  by  his  brother  Thom- 
as clerk  of  the  Douglas  House,  and  given  the  entire  management 
in  1878,  his  brother  going  to  Duluth.  Under  his  management,  the 
house  is  doing  a  good  business  and  is  deservedly  popular. 

AUGUST  DALLMEYER,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  cigars, 
established  this  business  in  1861 ;  employs  eight  hands,  and  turns 
out  360,000  cigars  annually;  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  October 
1,  1828.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1848,  the  year  of  the  attempted 
political  revolution  in  his  country.  He  made  his  home  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  till  1851,  when  he  moved  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located 
at  Eagle  River,  Houghton  County  (now  Keweenaw);  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  to  open  the  old  Cliff  Mine,  and  worked  as  a  miner 
with  that  mining  company  ten  years.  In  1861,  he  came  to  Hough- 
ton, and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigars.  He  fol- 
lowed that  business  successfully  to  this  date,  1882.  He  now  carries 
an  average  stock  of  $5,500.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  public  matters,  and  for  six  years  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Village  Council.  He  was  married  at  Eagle  River, 
Lake  Superior,  in  1855,  to  Miss  Amelia  Rich.  Mrs.  Dallmeyer  was 
born  in  Saxony.  They  have  three  children — Amelia,  Ida  and  Caro- 
line. Amelia  is  the  wife  of  Theodore  Lang,  of  Houghton;  Ida  is 
Mrs.  Patrick  Dorn,  of  Duluth.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  burned  out  in 
1878,  by  which  he  lost  his  entire  stock.  He  at  once  started  again, 
and  is  now  doing  a  successful  business. 

JOHN  DAVIES,  foreman  of  the  rolling  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Native  Copper  W^orks,  was  born  in  Swansea,  Wales,'  July  8,  1851. 
He  began  work  in  the  rolling  mills  (copper),  in  his  native  country 
while  only  a  lad.    He  had  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  cop- 
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per  worker  in  Wales,  and  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business.  In  1880,  he  came  to  America,  and  direct  to  Houghton, 
Lake  Superior,  to  accept  the  position  of  foreman  roller  in  the  Lake 
Superior  Native  Copper  Works.  Mr.  Davies  was  married  in  Swan- 
sea, Wales,  December  27,  1875,  to  Miss  Catharine  Lewis,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lewis.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  native  of  St.  Thomas,  Wales. 
They  have  had  three  children— Mary  M.,  Thomas  L.  and  Catharine. 
The  son  died  at  the  age  of  one  year. 

COLUMBUS  C.  DOUGLAS,  deceased,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior  and  a  partner  of  Ransom 
Shelden  in  all  the  prominent  business  enterprises  of  early  days.  He 
was  a  large  property  owner,  and  at  one  time  he  and  Mr.  Shelden 
owned  the  principal  mining  lands  in  this  section.  They  also  opened 
and  operated  a  number  of  mines,  and  were  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing the  country  to  a  greater  extent  probably  than  any  other  two 
men.  Mr.  Douglas  was  born  in  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1812;  came  to 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  when  a  youth,  and  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  in  1844  he  assisted  Dr.  Douglas  Houghton  in  his  geological 
surveys  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
mining  in  Ontonagon,  Keweenaw,  Isle  Royal  and  Houghton  Coun- 
ties. For  many  years,  he  was  a  partner  of  Ransom  Shelden  in  mer- 
cantile and  other  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Leg- 
islature, and  helped  to  organize  a  number  of  mining  companies,  and 
was  instrumental  in  inducing  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  be  ih- 
vested  in  this  region.  About  1863,  he  moved  to  New  York  City, 
still  retaining  his  business  interests  here.     His  death  occurred  in 


London,  England.  The  family  caused  the  remains  to  be  brought  to 
America,  and  buried  in  Algonac.  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  cousin  of  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The  family  were  originally  from  Vermont. 
His  wife  and  his  two  children  survive  him,  and  are  residents  of  New 
York  City. 

EDWARD  F.  DOUGLASS,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  livery,  sale 
and  boarding  stable;  business  established  in  1878.  Mr.  Douglass 
was  born  May  17,  1854.  He  is  the  son  of  Edward  F.  and  Cath- 
arine Douglass.  He  came  to  Houghton  with  his  parents  in  1855.  In 
1872,  he  engaged  in  the  book  and  stationery  business,  and  continued 
in  that  line  till  1878,  when  he  sold  out  and  engaged  in  his  present 
business.  He  was  married  at  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  April  5, 
1876,  to  Miss  Jennie  Hitchcock.  They  have  three  sons— Frank  A  ' 
Edward  F.  and  Roland  B. 

FRANK  A.  DOUGLASS,  Postmaster,  insurance  agent  and 
agent  of  the  American  Express  Company,  was  born  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  July  16,  1851.  He  is  the  son  of  Edward  F.  and  Catharine  d! 
Douglass.  When  he  was  four  years  of  age,  his  family  moved  to 
Houghton,  Mich.,  in  August,  1855.  Here  he  passed  his  childhood, 
receiving  his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  then 
attended  the  Mayhew  Commercial  College  of  Detroit.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Houghton,  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Portage  Lake 
Improvement  Company,  and  served  in  that  capacity  three  years. 
In  1870,  he  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  with  his  father,  and 
which,  since  his  father's  death  in  1873,  he  has  continued  to  this  date. 
He  now  has  the  most  extensive  business  in  that  line  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  Among  the  many  reliable  companies  represented  by 
him  may  be  mentioned  the  Home,  German  American  and  Star,  of 
New  York;  the  Connecticut  and  Orient,  of  Hartford,   Conn.;   the 


Springfield,  of  Springfield,  and  Boston  Underwriters,  of  Massachu- 
setts: Fireman's  Fund,  of  California;  the  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Globe,  and  Lancashire,  and  Queen,  of  England;  the  Travelers'  Life 
and  Accident,  of  Hartford;  the  New  England  Mutual  Life;  and  the 
Continental  and  Marine.  His  business  extends  throughout  the  en- 
tire copper  region  of  Michigan.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  of 
Houghton  in  1873,  to  succeed  his  father,  deceased,  and  has  held  the 
office  to  this  date.  He  was  married  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  September  3, 
1879,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Corbin,  daughter  of  William  Corbin.  Mrs. 
Douglass  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Mich.  They  have  one  child, 
a  son,  aged  two  years,  named  William  C. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  DUNN,  agent  of  the  Albany  and  Boston  Mine, 
town  of  Franklin,  and  agent  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Company. 
Capt.  Dunn  was  born  in  Glengary,  Upper  Canada,  October  5,  1840. 
He  is  the  son  of  G.  Walter  and  Sarah  Dunn.  His  early  life  was 
passed  in  the  lumber  business  of  that  region.  In  May,  1864,  he  came 
to  Marquette,  Mich.,  with  the  intention  of  entering  into  the  lumber 
business;  not  finding  the  prospects  as  favorable  as  he  expected,  he 
engaged  as  overseer  of  contract  work  at  the  Marquette  Iron  Mine. 
In  the  spring  of  1869,  he  became  a  contractor  at  the  New  York  Iron 
Mme,  and  followed  that  business  till  October,  1872,  when  he  opened 
the  Kloman  Mine,  situated  near  the  Republic,  which  he  worked  till 
the  spring  of  1875.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  Lowthian  Mine  for 
the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company,  near  Ishpeming,  which  he  worked 
till  August,  1877.  He  then  took  the  agency  of  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company,  which  he  has  continued  to  this  date.     He  handles  about 
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three  hundred  tons  of  powder  annually.  The  company's  headquar- 
ters are  at  Cleveland.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Califor- 
nia) Powder  Company.  In  August,  1881,  he  took  the  agency  of  the 
Albany  and  Boston  Mine,  which  he  now  operates.  Capt.  Dunn  was 
married  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  November  3,  1874,  to  Miss  Helen, 
daughter  of  John  La  Doo.  Mrs.  Dunn  was  born  in  Ontonagon 
County,  Lake  Superior.  They  have  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters— Alice,  William  L.,  B.  Wallace  and  Daisy. 

JAMES  P.  EDWARDS,  civil  and  mining  engineer,  is  a  son  of 
Capt.  Richard  Edwards,  a  well-known  pioneer  of  Lake  Superior. 
He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1850,  and,  when  a  child  of 
three  months  of  age,  was  brought  to  Lake  Superior,  and  grew  up  in 
the  copper  mining  districts  of  this  region.  The  family  first  located 
at  Eagle  River,  where  Capt.  Edwards  was  in  charge  of  some  mines, 
but  soon  after  moved  to  Houghton.  James  was  educated  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  at  the  State  University,  and  there  fitted  himself  for 
the  profession  of  civil  engineer.  Returning  to  Lake  Superior,  he 
has  made  this  country  his  home.  He  was  instrumental  in  building 
the  bridge  across  Portage  Lake,  between  Houghton  and  Hancock, 
and  IS  still  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  property.  For  the  past 
two  years,  he  has  served  as  Highway  Commissioner. 

JOSEPH  P.  EDWARDS  was  born  in  England  March  22,  1835; 
he  is  the  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Edwards,  and  came  to  America  with 
his  father  in  1849,  and  worked  as  a  miner  under  his  father  in  the 
Albion  Mine  two  years,  then  went  to  Albion,  Mich.,  where  he  spent 
one  year  at  school;  from  there  he  went  to  Gregory's  Commercial 
College  of  Detroit.  He  returned  to  Lake  Superior,  and  operated 
with  his  father  until  1830,  when  he  moved  to  North  Carolina  and 
engaged  in  mining;  he  was  agent  of  the  North  Carolina  Consoli 
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dated  and  Carrollton  Mines.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  late  war, 
he  found  that  region  unpromising  for  business,  and  moved  to  Calir 
fornia;  he  located  at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County;  spent  one  yeas 
in  that  locality  engaged  in  mining;  he  then  crossed  the  mountain, 
to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  worked  awhile  under  ground  as  a  miner 
and  was  then  appointed  book-keeper  for  the  Ophir  Company;  he 
subsequently  resigned  that  position  and  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Gould  &  Curry  Mining  Company,  as  mine  Superintendent,  which 
he  held  until  the  fall  of  1866.  In  April,  1867,  he  returned  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  was  employed  in  various  ways,  operating  a  saw-mill, 
clerking  and  running  a  steamboat.  In  January,  1879,  he  went  to 
the  Black  Hills,  Dakota  Territory,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining 
until  May,  1881.  He  was  married  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  November 
11,  1863,  to  Miss  Addie  F.  Ferguson,  daughter  of  George  Ferguson, 
and  who  was  born  on  Nantucket  Island,  Mass.,  and  in  childhood 
removed  with  her  parents  to  South  Carolina;  her  father  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  California  of  1849.  Mr.  Edwards,  on  his  return  from 
the  Black  Hills,  made  his  home  in  Houghton,  where  he  still  resides. 
In  politics,  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  held  several  local  offices. 

CAPT.  KICHARD  EDWARDS,  deceased.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  pioneers 
of  Lake  Superior.  He  was  a  native  of  England;  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall in  July,  1809;  he  was  brought  up  in  mining  work,  and  was 
married  in  1834  to  Miss  Jane  Pryor,  and  was  soon  af terw^ard  made  a 
mining  captain;  he  was  promoted  to  Superintendent,  and  had  charge 
of  several  mines;  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  August,  1849,  and  made  his  home 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until  the  spring  of 
1850;  he  engaged  with  the  Albion  Min- 
ing Company  to  take  charge  of  their 
copper  mines  near  Eagle  River,  Lake 
Superior;  moved  to  Houghton  in  1853, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  Albion  (now 
the  Sheldon  and  Columbian  Mines.  In 
1854,  he  bought  a  saw-mill  at  Houghton, 
and  was  also  engaged  entensively  in  real 
estate  business.  In  1855,  he  resigned 
the  agency  of  the  Albion  Mine,  and 
retired  from  active  mining.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  mineral  lands  and 
mining  stock.  His  second  son,  T.  W., 
was  associated  with  him;  together  they 
had  upward  of  20,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  a  large  amount 
of  mining  stock,  including  2,100  shares 
of  Calumet  and  200  shares  of  Hecla. 
Capt.  Edwards  was  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, and  always  took  a  warm  interest  in 
public  affairs*;  he  was  a  man  of  fine 
executive  ability,  sagacious  in  business, 
prompt  to  act  and  generally  successful 
in  his  undertakings.  Probably  no  man 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  had  a  better  con- 
ception of  or  more  correctly  estimated 
the  wonderful  resources  of  this  region; 
he  was  enterprising  and  public-spirited 
and  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. His  death  occurred  April  20> 
1868.      Several  of   his  children  survive 

him  and  are  residents  of  Houghton — Joseph  P.,  Thomas  W.,  Jane 
(now  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hunt),  Eliza  A.  (now  Mrs.  J.  H.  Blandy),  Mary  E. 
(Mrs.  George  C.  Shelden),  James  P.  and  John  H. 

THOMAS  W.  EDWARDS,  dealer  in  real  estate,  President  of 
the  Portage  Lake  Bridge  Company.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
the  son  of  Capt.  Richard  and  Jane  Edwards ;  he  was  born  in  Dev- 
onshire, England,  July  5,  1838,  and  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents in  August,  1849;  one  year  was  spent  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
then  the  family  moved  to  Lake.  Superior  in  1850,  and  located  at 
Eagle  River,  Houghton  County,  now  Keweenaw  County.  In  1853, 
they  came  to  Houghton.  When  Mr.  Edwards  had  become  of  age, 
he  became  interested  in  the  real  estate  business.  In  1860,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  trade  with  his  father  at  this  place.  In  1870,  he 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  saw-mill  at  Baraga.  This  connec- 
tion lasted  until  1873,  when  he  sold  out  to  Capt.  Bendry.  He  was 
the  original  purchaser  of  the  rolling  mill  property;  he  is  now  part 
owner  of  the  works,  and  is  Vice  President  of  the  company.  He  is 
alsojinterested  in  various  copper  mines  in  this  region;  he  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Wolverine  Mine,  and  Director  in  the  Florida  and  Edwards 
Mine.  He  is  also  interested  in  several  mines  in  the  Black  Hills. 
In  1876,  he  bought  a  half -interest  in  the  Steamer  Ivanhoe  of  the 
L'Anse  and  Houghton  Transportation  Company,  which  he  still  re- 
tains; he  has  served  as  Supervisor  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Houghton  County  several  years.  He  was  married  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. , 
June  13,  1861,  to  Miss  Emily  Collingwood,  daughter  of  Francis 
CoUingwood.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  bom  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.    They  have 


and  Mary  K.  Mr.  Edwards  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  all 
worthy  public  enterprises;  his  well-known  liberality  and  public 
spirit  entitle  him  to  the  warmest  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

CHARLES  F.  ESCHWEILER,  explorer  for  mineral,  was  born 
in  Rhenish-Prussia,  February  10,  1826.  He  is  the  son  of  Peter  J. 
and  Gertrude  Eschweiler.  He  was  educated  for  a  mining  engineer 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  He  graduated  with  honor  in 
1852,  and  was  immediately  engaged  by  an  English  mining  company 
to  go  to  California  as  mining  engineer.  He  passed  two  years  in  Cal- 
ifornia. On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  visited  the  Prussian  minister 
at  New  York  City  (who  was  an  old  family  friend),  and  was  induced 
by  him  to  remain  in  this  country.  He  then  spent  four  years  in  Vir- 
ginia, Kew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  reporting  on  mines.  In  1858, 
he  came  to  Lake  Superior;  spent  the  time  till  February,  1859,  in 
traveling  and  reporting  on  mines.  He  was  appointed  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Isle  Royal  Mine  at  Houghton  which  position  he  held 
five  years.  He  then  traveled  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  reporting 
on  mines  in  those  countries.  In  1872,  he  returned  to  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Copper  Falls  Mine 
one  year,  and  subsequently  of  the  Petherick  Mine,*  adjacent  to  the 
former.  He  then  returned  to  Houghton  and  took  charge  of  the 
Grand  Portage;  he  organized  a  company,  and  purchased  one-six- 
teenth of  the" Grand  Portage  Mine.  In  1881,  he  sold  out  his  inter- 
est in  the  mine,  since  which  time  he  has  operated  as  an  explorer. 
Mr.  Eschweiler  was  married  at  Eastport, 
Maine,  May  14,  1859,  to  Miss  Hannah 
Chadbourne,  daughter  of  Ichabod  Chad- 
bourne.  Mrs.  Eschweiler  was  born  in 
Maine.  They  have  two  children,  sons — 
Franz  C.  and  Alexander  C.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Eschweiler  is  an  earnest  Democrat. 
While  in  Keweenaw  County,  he  served 
as  Supervisor,  and,  since  residing  at 
Houghton  he  has  served  as  Road  Com- 
missioner; he  was  once  a  candidate  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  County  Clerk, 
but  was  defeated  with  the  balance  of  his 
ticket.  Mr.  Eschweiler  by  virtue  of  his 
special  education  on  the  subject  of  min- 
ing, and  his  varied  experience  in  the 
principal  mining  districts  of  this  country 
and  Europe,  has  acquired  a  fund  of  val- 
uable information  that  must  be  of  good 
service  to  him  in  this  region. 

H.  GOLDBERG,  dealer  in  wines, 
liquors  and  cigars,  was  born  in  Russian- 
Poland  in  1837,  and  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1860;  located  in  Canada;  remained 
in  that  country  six  years,  and  then  came 
to  Eagle  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  Mich., 
and  engaged  in  merchandising.  In  1871, 
he  came  to  Houghton,  and  worked  with 
David  Haas  till  1875,  when  he  began  bus- 
iness for  himself  in  his  present  line.  Mr. 
Goldberg  keeps  a  large  stock  of  the 
choicest  wines  and  liquors,  and  is  doing 
a  very  successful  business. 

RUFUS  R.  GOODELL,  agent  of  St. 
Mary's  Canal  Mineral  Land  Company; 
has  held  this  position  since  1869.  He  was  born  in  Monson,  Maine, 
December  9,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza  Goodell;  his 
early  life  was  passed  on  a  farm.  In  1861,  he  emigrated  to  Wabasha 
County,  Minn.,  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  enlisted,  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  in  the  late  war,  as  a  private  of  Company  G,  Eighth  Minnesota 
Infantry.  His  service  was  principally  on  the  Western  frontier.  He 
went  South  with  his  regiment  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  Tennessee,  N"orth  and  South  Carolina,  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  During  this  term,  he  participated  in  Sully's  and  Sibley's 
expedition  against  the  Indians.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  came 
to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  exploring  for 
mineral.  In  1869,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  St.  Mary's  Canal  Min- 
eral Land  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Houghton,  and  has  held 
that  position  to  this  date.  He  was  married  at  Houghton,  in  the  fall 
of  1868,  to  Miss  Kate  Easton,  daughter  of  Elijah  Easton,  of  Owatonna, 
Minn.  Mrs.  Goodell  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  five 
children — Robert  W.,  R.  Talmadge,  Horatio  S.,  Kate  and  Dais;^  M. 
P.  R.  GOTTSTEIN,  manufacturer  of  mining  candles;  busmess 
established  in  1865.  Mr.  Gottstein  was  born  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Baden,  Germany,  March  4,  1838.  He  is  the  son  of  Peter  and  Mary 
Gottstein.  He  came  to  America  in  May,  1850,  and  spent  the  first 
year  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1851,  he  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, landing  at  Eagle  Harbor  in  October  of  that  year.  He  was 
first  employed  as  a  copper  washer  in  the  Cliff  Mine,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  the  North  American  Mine  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1854,  he 
went  to  Ontonagon,  where  he  was  employed  as  merchant's  clerk  till 


six  children— Richard  M.,  Emma  C,  William  L.,  George  C,  Robert      1860.    He  then  came  to  Houghton  and  started  a  paint  shop,  which 
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he  conducted  till  October,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Michigan 
Lancers.  His  regiment  was  disbanded  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment before  being  actively  engaged.  He  next  employed  as  mer- 
chant's clerk  at  Detroit  till  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Houghton  and 
was  in  charge  of  John  Hoar  &  Bros.'  store.  In  June,  1865,  he  es- 
tablished his  present  business.  He  was  also  engaged  in  mining, 
operating  the  North  American,  Concord  and  Victoria  Mines  on  lease. 
He  was  married  at  the  Phcenix  Mine,  October  2,  1869,  to  Miss  Mary 
Anna  Paull,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Paull.  Mrs.  Gottstein  was 
born  at  the  Northwest  Mine,  Keweenaw  County.  They  have  five 
children— May,  Freddie  (died  aged  one  year),  Paul,  Robert,  Lizzie 
and  Thomas. 

CLAUDIUS  BUCHANAN  GRANT,  a  lawyer  of  Houghton 
County,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  York  Co.,  Maine,  October  25,  1835. 
His  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary  (Merrill)  Grant,  were  of  Scotch  and 
English  descent.  Through  Mr.  Grant's  own  exertions,  he  prepared 
for  and  entered  the  college  at  Lebanon.  In  October,  1855,  he  en- 
tered the  Michigan  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1859. 
He  then  passed  three  years  as  teacher  in  the  Ann  Arbor  High 
School.  In  1862,  he  resigned  his  position  in  that  school,  and  organ- 
ized a  company  of  the  Twentieth  Michigan  Infantry,  of  which  he 
was  commissioned  Captain  July  29,  1862.  He  was  promoted  Major 
in  the  Twentieth  Infantry  November  21,  1863;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
December  20,  1864,  and  the  same  day  received  a  Colonel's  commis- 
sion. In  the  historical  sketch  of  this  command,  references  are  made 
to  its  varied  services.  In  June,  1864,  he  resigned,  and  returning  to 
Ann^  Arbor  entered  the  Law  Department  of  the  University;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1866,  and  began  practice  in  partnership 
with  Alpheus  Felch.  In  1866,  he  was  elected  Recorder  of  Ann 
Arbor,  and  was  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  that 
city.  From  April,  1867,  until  1870,  he  was  Postmaster  at  Ann 
Arbor.  In  the  fall  of  1870,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district 
in  the  Michigan  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1872.  In  1871,  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  and  in  1873 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  pro  tern.,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  1871,  he  was  elected  Regent  of 
the  University,  serving  until  1879.  In  1872,  he  was  appointed  Al- 
ternate Commissioner  for  Michigan  in  re  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
and  held  that  position  until  the  close  of  that  great  art  and  industrial 
show.  In  1873,  he  moved  from  Ann  Arbor  to  Houghton,  where  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Joseph  H.  Chandler.  He  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  in  1876:  In  1881,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Circuit,  which  office  he  still  holds.  His  marriage  to 
Carohne  L.  Felch,  daughter  of  Alpheus  Felch,  took  place  June, 
1863.  Politically,  Judge  Grant  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

ADAM  HAAS,  deceased,  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1822.  He  learned  the  cabinet-maker's  trade  in  his  native 
country;  was  married  in  1843  to  Miss  Eva  Lorsch,  daughter  of 
Francis  I.  Lorsch.  Mrs.  Haas  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  1825.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them  in  Germany,  a  son  and  daughter— Jos- 
eph and  Frances.  In  1852,  Mr.  Haas  emigrated  to  America.  He 
came  directly  to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  Houghton  Co.,  Mich. 
He  remained  only  a  few  months,  and  then  located  at  a  point  ten 
miles  up  the  lake.  Here  he  established  a  line  of  small  boats  be- 
tween Portage  Lake  and  Eagle  River,  which  he  operated  several 
years.  In  1854,  he  removed  to  Houghton,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
wine  and  liquor  trade.  In  1859,  he  built  the  first  brewery  at  Hough- 
ton. This  was  a  log  building,  having  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  per 
year.  He  added  frame  additions,  enlarging  as  the  growing  demand 
required.  In  1875,  he  built  the  fine  stone  structure,  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  A.  Haas  Brewing  Company,  having  a  capacity  of  6,000 
barrels  a  year.  Mr.  Haas  was  an  enterprising  business  man,  and  by 
industry  and  good  management  accumulated  a  large  property.  In 
addition  to  his  village  property,  he  had  several  hundred  acres  of 
land.  He  served  in  various  public  capacities;  was  Commissioner  of 
Highways  several  terms,  Coroner  a  number  of  years  and  held  other 
minor  offices.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haas  had  ten  children  born  to  them  in 
this  country,  of  whom  four  only  are  living— Adolph,  Margarette, 
Eva  and  Lilly.  The  oldest  son  (Joseph)  married  Miss  Josephine 
Haun,  and  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  A.  Haas  Brewing  Company 
The  eldest  daughter  (Frances)  is  the  wife  of  M.  C.  McConnell,  pas- 
senger conductor  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Rail- 
way, residing  at  L'Anse,  Mich.  The  second  son  (Adolph)  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  Haas  Brewing  Company.  The  daughter  Margarette 
is  the  wife  of  Christ  Fox,  of  Negaunee,  Mich.  Mr.  Haas  was 
actively  engaged  in  business  till  shortly  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  January  11,  1878.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Haas,  the 
A  Haas  Brewing  Company  was  organized,  consisting  of  Mr.  Haas' 
widow,  Eva  Haas,  and  the  sons,  Joseph  and  Adolph. 

DAVID  HAAS,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  wines  and  liquors, 
established  his  business  in  1887,  and  has  carried  it  on  continuously 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  carries  an  average  stock  of  $10,000. 
Mr.  Hass  was  born  in  Rozgony,  in  Hungary,  in  1830,  and  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1857.  He  spent  one  year  in  Ohio,  and  then 
came  to  Lake  Superior;  located  at  Houghton,  where  he  resided  until 
1882.     He  then  returned  to  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  business.     He  re- 


mained in  Ohio  until  1867,  and  then  returned  to  Houghton,  and  es- 
tablished his  present  business.  Mr.  Haas  has  held  various  local 
offices;  was  one  year  Supervisor,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  District  and  President  of  Ihe  Fire 
Department. 

JOSEPH  HAAS,  of  the  A.  Haas  Brewing  Company,  was  born  in 
Bavaria,  Germany,  December  24,  1845;  son  of  Adam  and  Eva  Haas. 
He  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1852.  The  family  came  di- 
rect to  Houghton,  but  only  remained  a  few  months,  and  then  moved 
ten  miles  farther  up  the  lake  to  the  Portage.  Two  years  later,  they 
returned  to  Houghton,  where  they  have  continued  to  reside  to  this 
date.  (See  sketch  of  A.  Haas  and  the  Brewing  Company.)  Joseph 
enlisted  August  22,  1862,  in  Company  I,  Twenty-third  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  three  years  in  the  late  war.  He  was 
married  at  Houghton  in  August,  1866,  to  Miss  Josephine  Haun. 
Mrs.  Haas  was  born  in  Iowa.  They  have  eight  children— Rudolph, 
Josephine,  Albert,  Frank,  Henrietta,  Florence,  Blanche  and  Matha. 
Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Mr.  Haas,  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Adolph,  organized  the  A.  Haas  Brewing  Company  to  conduct  the 
business  established  by  Adam  Haas,  deceased. 

CHARLES  HAFENREFFER,  M.  D.,  surgeon  and  physician 
and  dealer  in  drugs  and  medicine,  was  born  in  Mannheim,  Germany, 
July  31,  1823.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  Hafenreffer  and  Sophia 
Koenig.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  the  Latin  schools  of 
his  native  town;  he  then  took  a  regular  course  at  the  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  1847.  He  then  practiced  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  1852,  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  resided  in  St.  Clair  County, 
Mich.,  until  1853,  and  then  moved  to  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior. 
Two  years  later,  he  moved  to  Missouri;  from  Missouri  to  Sheboygan 
County,  Wis.,  in  1857,  and,  in  1859,  to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior, 
Mich.  During  his  sojourn  in  these  several  places,  he  practiced  his 
profession  with  marked  success.  Since  his  residence  at  Houghton, 
now  twenty-three  years,  he  has  been  the  popular  physician  of  the 
place.  In  1870,  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  and  has  continued 
it  to  this  date.  He  has  a  well-stocked  store  in  this  line,  and  is  en- 
joying a  very  satisfactory  trade.  For  several  years,  he  has  served  as 
Health  Officer  of  Houghton  Village  and  Township,  and  has  proved 
an  efficient  officer.  He  was  married  in  Missouri,  November  2,  1855, 
to  Miss  Jacobina  Shirmack.  They  have  three  children— Adolph, 
Matilda  and  Julia.  The  son  is  engaged  in  the  drug  store  with  his 
father. 

FRANZ  HAHN,  manager  of  the  Houghton  Bottle  Beer  Brew- 
ery (Henry  Hofen,  proprietor).  This  business,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  this  region,  was  established  in  1876  ;  about  eight  hundred  barrels 
of  beer  are  made  and  bottled  annually.  Mr.  Hahn  is  a  practical 
brewer  of  many  years'  experience,  and  is  an  old  pioneer  of  Lake 
Superior.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  in  1824;  came  to 
America  in  1853,  and  directly  to  Eagle  River,  L.  S.,  Mich.  Two 
years  later,  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  learned  the  brewer's 
trade,  and  then  returned  to  Eagle  River,  and  in  company  with 
Joseph  demons,  engaged  in  the  brewing  business.  In  1859,  he  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Houghton.  He  worked  with  William  Ott,  of  the 
Union  Brewery,  two  years.  He  then  rented  a  brewery  in  company 
with  his  brother;  carried  on  the  business  successfully  till  they  were 
burned  out,  July  29,  1873.  They  rebuilt  at  once,  erecting  the  ex- 
tensive stone  brewery  now  owned  by  the  A.  Haas  Brewing  Com- 
pany; completed  it  in  1875.  This  establishment  was  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  had  a  working  capacity  of  10,- 
000  barrels  per  annum.  The  dull  times  succeeding  the  panic  of 
1873,  and  their  losses  by  fire,  caused  financial  troubles,  from  which 
the  firm  never  recovered.  In  1875,  they  suspended  business,  and 
the  great  brewery  was  bought  by  the  A.  Haas  Brewing  Company. 
In  1876,  Mr.  Franz  Hahn  engaged  in  his  present  position,  and  has 
made  the  business  a  success. 

WILLIAM  HARRIS,  Clerk  of  the  Huron  Mining  Company  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Centennial  Mine,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  En- 
gland, January  26,  1826.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1853,  and 
came  directly  to  Houghton,  Mich.  In  1863,  he  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  which  he  continued  till  1877,  when  he  sold  out  to 
Pope  &  Shepard.  He  engaged  with  the  Huron  Mining  Company  as 
Clerk,  in  18—  and  has  retained  that  position  to  this  date.  Since 
1881,  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Centennial  Mine.  Mr.  Harris  has 
held  various  local  offices.  He  has  been  Moderator  of  the  School 
Board  three  or  four  years,  and  President  of  the  village  two  terms,  be- 
ing the  present  incumbent.  He  was  married  in  England,  July  4, 1850, 
to  Miss  Mary  Hutchings,  daughter  of  John  Hutchings.  They  have 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  America  —  Elizabeth,  Mary,  William,  Charity,  John, 
Stephen,  Walter  and  Fannie.  The  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is 
the  wife  of  J.  B.  Smith,  of  L'Anse;  the  second,  Mary,  is  the  wife  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  Turner,  of  L'Anse;  William  is  book-keeper  in  L.  Hennes' 
store,  Houghton. 

JAMES  HEALY,  Sheriff  of  Houghton  County,  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  April  19,  1845.  He  is  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary 
Ilealy.     In  1861,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior;  located  at  Houghton; 
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subsequently  moved  to  Keweenaw  County,  where  he  resided  three 
years,  and  from  there  to  Calumet,  Houghton  County.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Calumet  twelve  years.  During  that  time  he  was  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  Deputy  Sheriff  eight  years,  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace  four  and  a  half  years.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  in  1880, 
and  moved  to  Houghton  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
was  married  in  Chicago,  October  2,  1875,  to  Miss  Maggie  Powers. 
Mrs.  Healy  was  born  in  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  They  have  lour  children 
— James.  John,  Mary  and  an  infant  daughter  unnamed. 

GEORGE  S.  HEBERT,  druggist,  succeeded  Mr.  Graham  Pope 
in  this  business  in  1872.  Mr.  Hebert  was  born  in  Canada  August  10, 
1841.  He  is  the  son  of  Felix  and  Amelia  Hebert;  was  educated  at 
St.  Hyacinth  College,  Canada,  from  which  he  graduated,  after  mak- 
ing chemistry  and  pharmacy  a  special  object.  In  1857,  he  emi- 
grated to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  where  he  was  engaged  as  mer- 
chant and  druggist's  clerk  till  1872,  when  he  bought  the  establish- 
ment he  now  operates  from  Mr.  Graham  Pope.  Mr.  Hebert  carries  a 
full  line  of  drugs  and  medicines  and  toilet  goods.  He  was  married 
at  Houghton,  March  2,  1867,  to 
Miss  Eudoxie  Guilbault,  daughter 
of  Francis  Guilbault.  Mrs.  He- 
bert was  born  in  Canada.  They 
have  seven  children  —  Annie, 
George,  Joseph,  Georgianna,  Jo 
sephine,  Edward  and  Abraham. 

ROBERT  S.  HILL,  foreman  of 
the  machine  shops  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Iron  Works,  was  born  in 
Scotland  July  13,  1843  ;  learned 
the  machinist's  trade  in  his  na- 
tive country,  and  came  to  America 
in  1864,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  for  about  two 
months.  After  leaving  there,  he 
worked  for  Mr.  Eddie,  of  Water- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there  was 
sent  to  erect  the  machinery  for 
a  new  ax  factory  in  Johnsonville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1866,  staying  there  till 
the  fall  of  1867,  when  he  returned 
to  Scotland;  was  absent  one  year, 
and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Proceeded  to  Chicago, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade. 
From  Chicago  he  went  to  Mich- 
igan, near  Detroit,  and  from  there 
to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  in 
charge  of  the  Huron  Mine.  In 
March,  1880,  he  was  engaged  in 
his  present  position.  Mr.  Hill 
was  married  in  Scotland,  July  20, 
1863,  to  Miss  Jane  Ferguson, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ferguson. 
They  have  six  children. 

WILLIAM  HITCHINGS,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  Clerk  of  the 
village  of  Houghton,  Notary  Pub- 
lic and  Clerk  of  Portage  Town- 
ship. Mr.  Hutchings  was  born  in 
Wales.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  England  and  his  mother  of 
Wales.  He  came  to  America  in 
1859;  remained  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
till  the  following  year;  then  came 
to  Houghton.  From  1867  to  1871, 
he  was  employed  as  clerk  for 
Smith  &  Harris,  merchants.  He 
was  subsequently  station  agent  and  telegraph  operator  at  Hum- 
boldt Station,  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad. 
He  has  made  Houghton  his  home  for  many  years.  While  here,  he 
has  served  as  Justice  five  years,  Village  Clerk  six  years  and  Town- 
ship Clerk  seven  years,  and  for  several  years  has  held  the  commis- 
sion of  Notary  Public. 

CAPT.  JOHN  HOAR,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Hoar  &  Brother,  mer- 
chants, was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  September  12,  1817,  and  is 
the  son  of  Jacob  Hoar.  He  was  employed  in  the  mines  in  his  youth. 
When  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  that  country  he  engaged  with  a  London  company  to  go 
on  a  mining  expedition  to  Germany.  He  spent  three  years  in  that 
country,  and  then  returned  to  England.  He  was  married,  in  1845, 
to  Miss  Jempher,  daughter  of  William  Bennett.  Mrs.  Hoar  was 
born  in  the  same  county  that  her  husband  was.  The  following 
year,  Mr.  Hoar  set  out  for  the  United  States,  leaving  his  wife  in 
England.  On  arriving,  engagement  having  been  made  in  England, 
he  went,  for  a  copper  mining  company,  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
opened  a  mine  on  Keweenaw  Point.  He  landed  in  Copper  Harbor 
July  3,  1846.     There  were  only  three  families  on  the  whole  point  at 


that  time  and  no  accommodation  for  strangers,  so  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  boat  to  sleep  until  some  shelter  could  be  prepared.  He 
proceeded  with  his  party,  in  a  small  coasting  schooner,  farther  down 
the  point,  where  the  company  had  a  location  of  four  square  miles  of 
land,  on  which  he  opened  what  was  called  the  Boston  Mine.  Not 
being  satisfied  with  the  prospect,  he  left  Lake  Superior  that  fall,  and 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  two  years  in  coal  mining.  He  then 
engaged  at  Philadelphia,  and  returned  to  Eagle  Harbor  for  the 
Northwest  Mine,  in  charge  of  pumps  and  underground  work.  The 
following  spring  (1850),  he  engaged  with  the  Cape  Mining  Company, 
of  Keweenaw  County,  as  Captain,  and  continued  with  that  com- 
pany two  years.  He  next  accepted  the  position  of  Captain  in  the 
Keweenaw  Mine,  and  served  in  that  capacity  four  or  five  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1859,  he  came  to  Houghton,  and  opened,  a  general  store, 
on  the  site  of  his  present  large  establishment.  He  also  took  the 
contract  of  building  a  tram-road  from  Isle  Royal  Mine  to  the  stamp 
mill  on  Portage  Lake,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  This  was  the  first 
tram-way  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.      He  had  a  partner  in 

the  mercantile  business,  a  Mr.  D. 
D.  Hendrick,  the  firm  being  D.  D. 
Hendrick  &  Co.  This  connection 
lasted  only  two  years,  when  Mr. 
Hoar  bought  out  his  partner. 
Soon  after  this,  his  brother,  Rich- 
ard M.,  came  to  Houghton  from 
Canada,  and  they  formed  the 
partnership  which  has  since  ex- 
isted, under  the  firm  name  of  J. 
Hoar  &  Brother.  The  business 
was  commenced  on  a  modest 
scale,  as  the  country  was  new  and 
the  capital  limited.  They  rap- 
idly developed  an  extensive  bus- 
iness, and  now  have  two  large 
stores  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
In  the  old  store,  on  the  south  side, 
they  carry  a  large  stock  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  while  the  store 
on  the  north  side  is  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  ready-made  clothing, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  upper  country. 

RICHARD  M.  HOAR,  of  the 
firm  of  J.  Hoar  &  Bro. ,  merchants. 
This  house  was  established  in 
1859,  and  is  now  the  oldest  estab- 
lished house  at  Houghton  that 
has  done  business  here  contin- 
ually without  change.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hoar  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  March  28,  1882.  He  is 
the  son  of  Jacob  and  Gertrude 
Hoar.  In  1854,  he  emigrated  to 
America ;  spent  four  years  in 
Canada,  and  in  1859  came  to 
Houghton.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  John, 
in  the  general  merchandise  bus- 
iness. A  small  store  was  opened 
in  which  a  large  business  was 
done.  They  soon  built  a  more 
commodious  building,  and  ex- 
tended their  business  as  their  cap- 
ital increased,  till  theirs  had  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  on  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
In  1872,  in  company  with  Capt. 
the  L'Anse  &  Houghton  Trans- 
portation Company."  They  purchased  the  side-wheel  passenger 
steamer  Ivanhoe,  which  is  still  plying  on  the  route.  About  1876, 
Capt.  Bendry  sold  out  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Edwards.  The  firm  of  Hoar  & 
Bros,  organized  the  L'Anse  &  Houghton  Overland  Transportation 
Compan}^  This  was  strictly  a  winter  line,  and  was  owned"  exclu- 
sively by  this  firm,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hoar, 
having  the  general  management  of  the  business;  104  freight  teams 
were  employed  and  three  stages  a  day  each  way;  3,000  passengers 
have  been  carried  over  the  route  during  the  past  year.  The  freight 
consisted  largely  of  copper  for  export.  Mr.  R.  M.  Hoar  has  been 
the  contractor  for  the  mails  between  Houghton  and  L'Anse  for 
seven  years.  He  has  been  chosen  to  serve  in  all  the  public  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  from  Township  Clerk  to  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Village  Council  of  Hough- 
ton, and  resident  of  the  village  six  years.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  since  its  organization.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Legislature  of  1873-74.  He  was  instrumental 
in  incorporating  the  Mineral  Range  Railroad,  and  is  Vice  President 
of  that  corporation.     Mr.  Hoar  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  live 
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business  men  of  this  region.  He  was  married  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
in  1858,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Bailey,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bailey. 
They  have  six  children— Gertrude,  Clarence  M.,  May  D.,  Martin  R., 
Lillie  and  Fred. 

WILLIAM  B.  HOAR,  agent  of  Chicago  &  North- Western  and 
Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad,  also  agent  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  Transportation  Companies,  and 
of  the  South  Shore  Line  of  boats.  He  has  held  these  positions 
since  1877.  Mr.  Hoar  was  born  at  Pottsville,  Penn.,  November  24, 
1849;  is  the  son  of  John  and  Jenepher  Hoar.  In  1851,  when  not 
quite  two  years  of  age,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Copper  Harbor, 
Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and  to  Houghton  in  1859.  He  received  a 
common  school  education  and  a  commercial  education  at  Detroit, 
Mich^,  and  in  his  father's  store  at  Houghton.  He  was  married  at 
Ishpeming,  Mich.,  November  17, 1875,  to  Miss  Cordelia  R.  Mathews, 
daughter  of  Mark  Mathews.  Mrs.  H.  Avas  born  at  Eagle  Harbor. 
Her  parents  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  that  region.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  have  two  children— Fannie  J.  and  William  B.  In  addition 
to  agency  business,  Mr.  H.  does  a  general  warehouse  business.  He 
handles  the  freight  of  all  steam- 
boat lines  at  this  port,  and  has 
charge  of  the  freight  of  the 
L'Anse  &  Houghton  Overland 
Transportation  Company.  In 
the  winter  of  1881-82,  this  line 
shipped  3,500  tons  of  copper. 

HARRY  S.HODGE,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Works,  Samuel  F.  Hodge, 
proprietor. 

CAPT.  JOHN  C.  HODGSON 
was  born  in  Vermont  September 
4,  1828.  When  nine  years  of 
age,  moved  to  Clinton  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  there  to  Copper 
Falls  in  the  fall  of  1852;  was 
engaged  in  mining  about  a  year 
and  removed  to  Portage  Lake, 
and  in  1854  to  Minnesota;  spent 
three  years  in  that  State,  and 
then  returned  to  Portage  Lake. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  min- 
ing or  exploring  for  mineral  in 
this  region  since  his  return,  in 
1857,  to  this  date,  1882.  He  has 
served  as  captain  of  the  Frank- 
lin Mine,  and  also  of  the  Grand 
Portage,  two  years  each.  He 
was  married  at  Houghton,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1865,  to  Miss  Abbie 
Adams,  daughter  of  Jas.  Adams. 
Mrs.  H.  was  born  in  Clinton 
County,  N.  Y.  They  have  two 
sons  and  two  daughters— Joseph, 
William,  Alice  and  Kate. 

HON.  JAY  ABEL  HUBBELL, 
son  of  Samuel  S.  and  grandson  of 
Abel  Jay  Hubbell,  was  born  in 
Avon,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1829. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  his 
career,  from  the  National  Free 
Press  of  October  23,  1880,  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  D.  C. : 
'May  Abel  Hubbell,  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  Michigan,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  was  born  in 
Michigan,  his  father,  Samuel  S.  Hubbell,  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  having  removed  thither  in  1820.  The  first  eighteen  years 
of  ^his  life  were  spent  by  young  Hubbell  on  his  father's  farm. 
He  was  a  robust  youth  and  is  a  robust  man.  After  two  years  of 
studious  preparation  at  Romeo  and  Rochester,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  the  sophomore  class,  and  graduated  in  1853. 
The  two  following  years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1855 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In 
November,  1855,  Mr.  Hubbell  removed  to  Ontonagon,  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  where  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Hon.  A.  H.  Hans- 
com,  and  commenced  what  afterward  proved  to  be  a  very  lucrative 
law  practice.  He  subsequently  became  associated  with  Mr.  George 
C.  Jones,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  He 
was  elected  District  Attorney  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  1857,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1859.  He  continued  his  practice  at  Ontonagon  un- 
til February,  1860,  when  he  removed  to  Houghton,  Mich.,  and  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Houghton  County  in  1861-63  and 
1865.  From  1861,  the  date  of  his  removal  to  Houghton,  until  1871, 
when  he  retired  from  active  practice,  Mr.  Hubbell's  law  business 
was  large  and  remunerative.     As  a  lawyer,  he  was  noted  for  care 


and  exactness  in  the  preparation  of  cases,  and  for  the  success  with 
which  he  prosecuted  them.  When  he  removed  to  Houghton  the 
great  mining  interests  were  in  their  infancy.  In  their  development 
he  took  from  the  start  an  active  interest,  investing  all  his  spare 
means  in  mining  stock,  and  contributed  to  their  successful  develop- 
ment by  his  determined  energy,  judicious  management  and  un- 
daunted pluck.  The  great  pecuniary  success  which  attended  these 
mining  enterprises  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  practice  of  law 
in  1871 ;  but  up  to  this  time  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
niines  of  Lake  Superior  has  never  flagged,  and  it  was  under  his 
direction,  as  a  State  Commissioner  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
1876,  that  the  remarkable  exhibit  of  the  mineral  products  of  this 
State  was  collected  and  made.  Already,  prior  to  his  retirement  from 
the  practice  of  law,  Mr.  Hubbell  had  become  an  active  factor  in  the 
public  affairs  of  his  native  State.  His  extensive  acquaintance  with 
people  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  his  well-known  ability  and  en- 
ergy brought  him  to  the  front  as  a  political  leader.  In  the  Presi- 
dential contest  of  1868,  he  was  an  active  worker,  and  by  his  able 
speeches  attracted  public  attention  and  commanded  respect.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  aid  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  a  bill  increasing 
the  tariff  on  copper.  His  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success.  The 
people  of  his  district  testified  to 
their  appreciation  of  ability  as 
a  public  leader  by  giving  a  very 
flattering  vote  at  the  Congres- 
sional Convention  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  which 
then  included  Houghton.  In 
1872,  Michigan  having  been  re- 
districted,  Mr.  Hubbell  was  re- 
nominated for  Congress  by  the 
Republican  Convention  to  rep- 
resent the  Ninth  Congressional 
District,  comprehending  within 
its  limits  the  nine  counties  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  and  eight- 
een counties  of  the  Lower  Pen- 
insula. He  made  a  successful 
canvass,  and  was  elected  by  10,  - 
951  votes,  against  5,546  cast  for 
his  competitor,  Mr.  S.  P.  Ely, 
who  ran  as  the  Liberal  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  candidate. 
In  the  Forty-third  Congress,  Mr. 
Hubbell  was  placed  upon  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  Mines  and  Mining, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
joint  committee  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  all  of  which  he  ren- 
dered good  service.  He  secured 
the  payment  of  some  $20,000  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  being 
five  per  cent  on  the  permanent 
reservation,  which  had  been  due 
to  that  State  and  uncollected  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  deliv- 
ered a  speech  in  the  House  dur- 
ing this  term,  which  attracted 
marked  attention.  Through  his 
efforts  also  the  long  unsettled 
land  titles  at  St.  Mary,  Mich., ' 
were  adjudicated  in  favor  of  the  claimants.  He  also  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  relieve  from  taxation  the  mining  corporations  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  which  had  been  assessed  on  the  issue  of  the  drafts 
which  had  been  taxed  as  currency.  In  1874,  Mr.  Hubbell  was  re- 
elected to  Congress  by  12,877  votes,  against  3,460  votes  for  H.  D. 
Noble,  Democrat.  In  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  he  was  again  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  He  introduced  a  bill  by 
which  the  State  of  Michigan  would  have  collected  some  $250,006, 
arising  from  the  five  per  cent  on  county  lands  allowed  in  that  State 
under  the  act  of  admission,  a  claim  which,  though  still  in  abeyance, 
is  likely  to  be  pushed,  by  his  persistent  efforts  to  collect,  in  the 
next  Congress.  He  was  also  conspicuous  in  his  able  opposition  to 
the  Morrison  tariff  bill,  and  was  influential  in  accomplishing  its  de- 
feat. In  1876,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  this  time  by  18,224 
votes,  against  12,000  for  John  H.  Kilbourne,  Democrat.  He  was 
placed  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  upon  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Navy  Department,  and  joined  in  the  able  minority  re- 
port which  so  fully  and  clearly  exonerated  ex-Secretary  Robeson 
from  the  charges  which  partisan  malice  turned  up  against  him.  He 
was  also  placed  upon  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  was  on  the 
sub-committee  which   prepared  the  river    and  carbor  bill.      He 
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secured  for  Michigan  immense  and  unexpected  appropriations  for 
greatly  needed  improvements  in  her  harbors  and  rivers.  Among 
othe'ts  secured  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  to  sixteen  feet. 
It  was  during  this  session  (November  2,  1877)  that  Mr.  Hubbell  in- 
troduced a  substitute  for  the  Ewing  anti-resumption  bill,  which  was 
defeated,  but  the  same  matter  was  subsequently  embraced  in  the 
fort  bill  and  became  a  law.  Mr.  Sherman  also  gave  orders  for  the 
receipt  of  greenbacks  for  customs  dues,  thus  vindicating  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  the  forethought  and  wisdom  of  the  Hubbell  substitute. 
In  this  Congress,  Mr.  Hubbell  made  speeches  on  foreign  commerce 
and  upon  the  coinage  of  silver,  both  of  which  attracted  favorable 
attention.  In  1878,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  by  15,264  votes, 
against  7,478  for  John  Powers,  Democrat.  He  was  placed  in  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  upon  the  Committee  on  Appropriations ;  was 
chairman  on  the  sub-committee  of  the  pension  bill,  and  a  member 
of  the  sub-committee  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  which  position  he  did 
effective  service.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1880  by  a  larger 
majority  than  ever.  He  received  23,437  to  14,642  for  E.  S.  Pratt, 
Democrat,  and  800  for  George  Parmalee,  National.  From  his  entry 
into  Congress  Mr.  Hubbell  has  been  continuously  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee,  His  well-known  service  and 
executive  ability  won  for  him  the  chairmanship  of  that  committee, 


ing  of  the  Houghton  Copper  Works  at  Houghton,  Lake  Superior. 
The  mill  was  constructed  in  forty-five  days,  and  put  in  successful 
operation;  after  running  fifteen  months,  the  works  closed  for  lack  of 
capital  in  the  financial  crisis  of  1873.  Mr.  James  then  returned  to 
Connecticut,  and  engaged  with  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Com- 
pany. In  1881,  on  the  re-opening  of  the  rolling  mill  at  Houghton 
imder  present  management,  and  the  name  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Copper  Works,  Mr.  James  accepted  his  present  position  of  Superin- 
tendent. Under  his  efficient  management  the  works  are  running  with 
marked  success.  Mr.  James  was  married  at  Swansea,  Wales,  June 
17,  1858,  having  returned  to  Wales  for  that  purpose.  His  wife, 
Lydia,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  of  Swansea,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  John  Jones,  of  Blainherwiss,  Carmarthenshire, 
South  Wales.  They  have  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living— Elizabeth  A.,  Lydia  L.,  George  B.  and  Alice  G.  The  eldest, 
Elizabeth  A.,  died  in  childhood. 

KEHL  BROTHERS  (William,  Herman  and  Charles),  proprie- 
tors of  meat  market,  established  their  present  business  in  1878. 
The  senior  partner,  William  Kehl,  was  born  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  Ke- 
weenaw Co.,  Mich.,  in  18al,  and  moved  to  Sheboygan  County,  Wis., 
in  childhood.  The  younger  brothers,  Herman  and  Charles,  were 
born  in  the  latter  county.     William  returned  to  Lake  Superior  in 
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and  he  has  proven  himself  an  active,  able  political  leader.  Being 
unable  to  leave  his  post  at  Washington  during  the  campaign  of  1880, 
he  issued  to  his  constituents  a  stirring  address  in  the  shape  of  an 
open  letter  in  the  overshadowing  issue,  which  received  favorable 
comments  from  the  party  press  throughout  the  land.  Chairman 
Hubbell's  direct  and  logical  processes  and  methods  have  great  deci- 
sion and  energy  of  character,  with  sufficient  caution  for  safety  and 
the  requisite  dash  to  evoke  enthusiasm.  His  manner  is  pleasantly 
blunt  and  direct.  He  is  shrewd,  careful,  and  his  straightforward 
bluntness  is  tempered  with  tact.  His  brain  is  large,  his  heart  is 
large  and  his  common  sense  unquestioned,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
friends  has  been  proven.  He  would  make  a  very  useful  Senator,  and 
Michigan,  if  she  can  appreciate,  and  she  has  always  shown  she  can, 
the  sturdy  eloquence,  skill  and  energy  of  her  best  tried  legislative 
sons,  will  undoubtedly  in  due  time  place  Mr.  Hubbell  in  the  United 
States  Senate." 

REES  JAMES,  Superintendent  of  the  Lake  Superior  Kative 
Copper  Works,  was  born  in  Swansea,  Wales,  March  5,  1831,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1850,  and  located  at  Seymour,  Conn.,  and 
engaged  with  the  New  Haven  Copper  Company.  He  commenced 
at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  in  the  business,  and  steadily  pro- 
gressed until  he  was  foreman  of  the  rolling  department;  he  contin- 
ued with  that  company  until  the  fall  of  1871,  when  he  withdrew  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  construction  and  operat- 


1866,  and  spent  five  years  as  book-keeper.  He  went  to  Detroit  and 
took  a  regular  course  of  fourteen  months  at  Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Business  College,  and  graduated.  He  spent  several  months  in  book- 
keeping, and  returned  to  Lake  Superior.  From  1874  to  1878,  he 
kept  books  for  August  Dallmeyer,  of  Houghton.  He  then  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  brothers  in  his  present  business. 

FRED  W.  KROLL,  of  the  firm  of  Fred  W.  Kroll  &  Co.,  deal- 
ers in  books,  stationery  and  notions.  This  firm  is  composed  of  Fred 
W.  Kroll  and  Frank  A.  Douglass.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
son  of  Frederick  and  Fredericka  Kroll;  he  was  born  in  Houghton, 
Mich.,  September  30,  1857.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  was  employed  eight  years  as  clerk  in  the  Houghton  Post 
Office.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  Frank  A.  Douglass  in  his 
present  business  in  September,  1879. 

WILLIAM  LEAN,  Judge  of  Probate  of  Houghton  County, 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  December  21,  1821.  He  is  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Jane  Trelease  Lean;  was  brought  up  a  miner; 
served  as  mining  captain  in  the  Meavy  Console  Mine,  Parish  of 
Meavy;  was  also  a  captain  in  the  Carpenter  Mine,  Parish  of  Syden- 
ham, County  of  Devonshire.  He  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of 
1855;  made  his  home  in  Iowa  County,  Wis.,  till  October  of  that 
year.  He  then  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Ontonagon, 
"Mich.;  for  a  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  mining.  In  1860,  he  was 
elect(^d  Justice  of  the  Peace;  was  re-elected  several  times,  holding 
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the  office  twelve^  years  in  all.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  of 
Ontonagon  County,  and  served  four  years;  was  re-elected,  and  re- 
signed in  the  second  year  of  the  second  term.  He  came  to  Hough- 
ton in  1873,  and  for  several  years  was  employed  as  a  traveling  agent. 
In  November,  1880,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  of  Houghton 
County  for  the  present  term.  Judge  Lean  was  married  in  Devon- 
shire, England,  in  February,  1841,  to  Miss  Jane  Bennett,  daughter 
of  Francis  Bennett.  Mrs.  Lean  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Mary 
Tavy,  Devonshire,  England.  They  have  had  the  remarkable  num- 
ber of  eighteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  are  living  at  this  date. 
Those  living  are— William  H.,  Joseph  A.,  Augusta  S.,  Emily  J., 
Harold  E.,  Charles  F.,  Alfred  J.,  Georgiana  L.,  Annie  L.,  Francis 
J.  and  Horatio  S.  The  eldest  daughter,  Amelia  A.  M.,  was  drowned 
when  eight  years  of  age  by  falling  from  a  steamer  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.  F.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed  in 
the  mines  at  Ontonagon,  aged  twenty-three  years.  He  had  been 
married  only  ten  weeks  previous  to  his  death.  Five  children  died 
in  infancy. 

G.  LEIBETRAU  &  BRO.,  proprietors  of  meat  market  at  Hough- 
ton, with  branch  market  at  the  Huron  mine,  under  the  management 
of  the  younger  brother,  Ernst.  Mr.  G.  Leibetrau  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1850,  and  came  to  America  in  1869;  he  located  at  Houghton, 
and  worked  for  various  parties  till  1879,  when  he  started  in  the 
butchering  business  with  his  brother,  at  the  Huron  Mine.  In  the 
summer  of  1882,  they  opened  a  market  at  Houghton,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  the  elder  brother,  while  the  younger  brother, ' 
Ernst,  continued  in  charge  of  the  Huron  market. 

BENJAMIN  R.  LIVERMORE,  explorer  of  mineral  and  timber 
lands,  first  settled  in  the  Lake  Superior  countrv  in  1846.  He  was 
born  in  Hornellsville,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1826.  He  is  the  son 
of  Dr.  John  S.  and  Orpha  Livermore  ;  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Oakland  County,  Mich.,  in  1830;  in  1846,  he  entered  tlie  employ  of  the 
Arnerican  Exploring,  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Company,  and  was 
assigned  to  an  expedition  dispatched  to  the  Lake  Superior  country. 
The  expedition  proceeded  via  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  River,  and  by  the 
lake  to  Pigeon  River,  and  explored  the  shore  to  Copper  Harbor,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Ontonagon  River.  The  result  of  this  expedition 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Norwich  Copper  Mine,  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Ontonagon  River;  he  was.  appointed  Indian  Farmer  by  the 
Government,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years,  in  1848  and 
1849,  with  headquarters  at  Fond  Du  Lac,  L.  S.  During  that  time, 
he  made  a  canoe  voyage  from  La  Pointe  to  the  St.  Louis  River,  up 
the  river  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi;  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix;  up  the  St.  Croix  to  its  source; 
across  the  Portage  to  the  Brule  River;  down  the  Brule  to  the  lake, 
and  back  to  La  Pointe.  In  1856  and  1857,  he  had  charge  of  the  ex- 
plorations of  the  Ste.  Marie  Falls  Ship  Canal  Company,  on  Kewee- 
naw Point,  and  subsequently  in  the  iron  regions  for  many  years;  he 
made  his  headquarters  at  Eagle  Harbor  and  Copper  Harbor.  He 
was  married,  at  Copper  Harbor,  L.  S.,  March  8,  1855,  to  Miss 
Martha,  daughter  of  Maj.  John  Beedon.  Mrs.  Livermore  was  born 
at  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  and  accompanied  her  father  to 
L'Anse,  in  1846,  being  the  first  white  young  lady  on  the  lake;  for 
three  years  she  did  not  see  a  white  young  lady.  The  story  of  her 
school  days  is  rather  romantic;  her  father  having  decided  to  send 
her  to  school  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1849,  the  question  of  transportation 
became  a  serious  one.  They  were  then  living  at  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, at  L'Anse,  where  the  Major  was  serving  as  Indian  Farmer.  As 
no  boats  touched  at  the  mission  unless  chartered,  it  became  a  neces- 
sity to  reach  Eagle  River  on  Keweenaw  Point.  To  reach  this  point, 
the  young  lady  was  obliged  to  go  by  small  boat  up  the  Keweenaw 
Bay  to  Portage  entry;  thence  to  the  head  of  Torch  Lake,  where  a 
horse  and  Indian  escort  awaited  her;  thence  by  trail  to  Eagle  River 
on  horseback.  The  Indian  packing  her  clothing  at  Eagle  River,  she 
took  the  propeller  Napoleon  for  below.  On  her  return  from  school, 
she  was  landed  at  Marquette,  and  then  coasted  in  a  small  boat  eighty 
miles  on  Lake  Superior  and  Keweenaw  Bay  to  her  home  at  the  Mis- 
sion. The  imagination  of  the  reader  can  fill  out  the  picture.  This 
plain  statement  of  facts  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  experience  of 
a  young  lady  getting  an  education  under  difficulties.  Since  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  L.  has  had  a  varied  experience  of  frontier  life  on 
Lake  Superior.  She  has  made  several  coasting  voyages  in  small 
boats.  Once  she  made  the  trip  from  Mission  at  L'Anse  around  Ke- 
weenaw Point  to  Eagle  Harbor.  The  winter  of  1873  and  1874,  she 
spent  on  Isle  Royal,  with  her  husband.  Mr.  L.  spent  several  winters 
on  that  lonely  isle;  he  has  spent  fully  twenty  years  in  explorations 
in  the  copper  regions;  he  has  opened  and  had  charge  of  several 
mines.  In  1879  and  1880,  he  was  in  Colorado,  exploring  and  min- 
ing, and  returned  to  Lake  Superior  in  1880.  Mr.  Livermore  has  made 
his  home  at  Houghton  since  1880. 

DR.  JOHN  S.  LIVERMORE,  deceased,  was  a  native  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  Waterville,  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  practiced  in  New  York  till  1830,  when  he 
moved  to  Oakland  County,  Mich.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed  Indian 
Sub-Agent  for  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  served  as  such  three  years,  with  headquarters  at  La 
Pointe.    After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  moved  to 


Marquette;  spent  two  or  three  years  there  in  practice,  and  then 
moved  to  Copper  Harbor,  where  he  practiced  till  his  health  failed. 
His  death  occurred  in  1862. 

SAMUEL  McDonald,  now  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  mining  captain  of  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Su- 
perior; he  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  of  Scotch  parentage.  He 
went  to  Scotland  in  early  life,  and  followed  mining  in  that  country 
for  several  years.  In  1854,  he  came  to  America,  and  located  in  the 
lead  regions  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  engaged  in  lead  mining  for  sev- 
eral years,  and,  in  1858,  came  to  Lake  Superior.  He  worked  for  five 
years  in  the  Old  Cliff  Mine,  on  Keweenaw  Point.  Leaving  that 
mine,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Captain  at  the  Shelden  and  Co- 
lumbian Mine  at  Portage  Lake,  which  position  he  held  for  seven 
years.  He  then  worked  at  the  Hancock  Mine  on  tribute  a  short  time. 
In  1876,  having  had  forty  years'  experience  in  mining,  he  retired 
from  the  business,  and,  in  1879,  he  removed  to  Pontiac,  Mich.,  his 
present  home.  Capt.  McDonald  is  well  and  favorably  known  among 
niining  men  of  this  region,  by  whom  he  is  always  welcomed  when  he 
visits  the  old  stamping  grounds. 

WILLIAM  MILLER,  proprietor  of  the  Miller  House  and  Mil- 
ler's Hall.  He  was  born  in  Saxony,  Wittenberg,  Germany,  July  23, 
1822.  He  is  the  son  of  Johan  J.  G.  Miller.  He  learned  the  bakers 
trade  in  his  native  country,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1849.  On 
arriving  in  this  country,  he  established  himself  in  business  in  his 
line  in  Detroit,  Mich. ;  continued  in  business  there  until  June,  1852. 
He  then  moved  to  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior.  At  first,  he  worked 
in  the  mines  at  that  place,  subsequently  built  a  hotel,  which  he  kept 
in  company  with  a  Mr.  Frank  May  worm;  they  did  a  good  business, 
and  made  money.  In  1857,  they  dissolved  partnership.  Mr.  Miller 
then  traveled  for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  some  unfortunate  advent- 
ures sunk  all  his  means;  returning  to  Lake  Superior  again  in  hopes 
of  bettering  his  fortune,  he  located  at  Houghton,  then  only  a 
hamlet  in  the  wilderness.  He  built  a  small  building,  and  engaged 
in  hotel-keeping.  He  soon  retrieved  his  fortunes,  and,  as  the  rapid- 
ly growing  town  justified  the  venture,  he  built  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  till  he  finally  had  one  of  the  most  commodious  establishments 
in  town.  The  Miller  House  of  to-day  is  45x100  feet  in  ground  plan; 
is  five  stories  high.  The  basement  story  is  of  solid  stone,  and  the 
main  building  of  wood.  The  structure  includes,  besides  the  hotel 
proper,  a  large  public  hall  and  an  Odd  Fellows  hall.  The  original 
building  was  erected  in  1863,  and  then  enlarged  in  1867.  Mr.  Miller 
is  also  proprietor  of  the  three-story  stone  building  adjacent,  built  in 
1875,  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Charles  Hafenreffer  for  office  and  drug 
store.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Miller's  premises  were  headquarters  for 
nearly  all  the  public  offices  and  societies  in  the  place.  Mr.  M.  has 
served  in  various  public  official  capacities.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Tillage  Council  since  1863,  except  two  or  three  terms.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  help  organize  a  fire  department,  and  has  been  a 
member;  was  President  for  six  years.  He  has  served  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor  for  the  Houghton  District  several  years.  Mr. 
Miller  was  married  at  Houghton,  December  10,  1859,  to  'Miss  Marv 
Gmahling,  dajighter  of  Leonard  Gmahling.  Mrs.  Miller  was  born 
in  Bavaria,  Germany. 

EDWARD  R.  PENBERTHY,  financial  clerk  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Native  Copper  Works  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Wolverine  Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Ireland  June  24,  1841.  In 
1855,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  the  Cliff  Mine  on 
Keweenaw  Point.  He  was  employed  as  clerk  at  the  Humboldt  and 
Cliff  Mines  and  store.  He  taught  school  at  Eagle  River  two  years, 
and  was  employed  by  Foley  Bros.  &  Co.,  merchants,  two  years  as 
book-keeper,  and  financier  for  the  two  stores  at  Eagle  Harbor  and 
Houghton.  While  at  Eagle  Harbor,  he  served  as  Township  Clerk 
and  Village  Recorder.  In  1872,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
at  L'Anse  with  Mr.  P.  Brennan,  under  the  firm  name  of  Penberthy 
&  Brennan,  dealers  in  merchandise,  lumber  and  wood.  This  con- 
nection was  continued  till  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  sold  out  to  Mr. 
Brennan,  and  returned  to  Houghton.  While  at  L'Anse,  he  served 
as  Village  Recorder.  He  was  next  associated  with  the  Detroit  and 
Lake  Superior  Copper  Company  as  clerk  of  the  Houghton  office  till 
the  fall  of  1881.  In  September  of  that  year,  he  accepted  his  present 
position  with  the  Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Works.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  Wolverine  Mining  Comipany,  of  which 
he  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  was  married,  at  L'Anse, 
Mich.,  September  11,  1877,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  McKernan,  daughter  of 
John  Q.  McKernan,  of  that  place.     They  have  one  child— John  E. 

JAMES  PRYOR,  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  works  and 
business  of  the  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal,  Railway  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. Mr.  P.  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  October  4,  1833. 
Is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Pryor.  In  1852,  he  emigrated 
with  his  parents  to  America;  located  at  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior, 
Mich.,  and  engaged  in  mining  at  the  Albion  Mine,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Capt.  R.  Edwards.  In  1853,  he  came  to  Portage  Lake 
with  Capt.  Edwards  and  helped  locate  the  New  Albion  Mine  at 
Houghton.  He  returned  to  England  in  1855,  and  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  returned  to  Houghton  and  engaged  as 
Principal  of  the  school  at  that  place.  Taught  school  two  and  one- 
half  years.     He  was  then  appointed  Mining  Captain  of  the  Colum- 
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bian  Mine,  and  served  one  year.  He  then  took  charge  of  the 
Boston  Mine,  near  Eagle  River,  for  three  years.  From  there  went  to 
Eagle  Harbor,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  till  the 
fall  of  1868.  He  next  spent  one  year  in  the  employ  of  the  Frank- 
lin Mining  Company.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  he  commenced  with 
the  Portage  Lake  &  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal  Company  as  chief 
book-keeper  and  cashier  ;  held  that  position  from  that  date  till  the 
completion  of  the  canal  in  1873.  He  then  had  general  charge  of 
the  business,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  present  company  in 
1874,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  entire  business  of  the 
company.  During  the  same  time,  he  has  served  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Portage  Lake  &  River  Improvement  Company. 
Mr.  Pryor  has  resided  at  Houghton  since  1873. 

FRA.NK  PUMERYILLE,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  light 
harness  ;  keeps  a  full  assortment  of  horse  furnishing  goods,  also  of 
trunks,  valises,  etc.  He  was  born  in  Watertown,  Wis.,  July  29, 
1851.  He  learned  the  harness-maker's  trade  at  Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Worked  in  that  town  nine  years,  and  then  moved  to  Green  Bay 
and  worked  in  that  town  two  years.  From  there  he  came  to  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  June  1,  1872.  Remaining  one  year,  he  removed  to 
Ashland,  Wis.,  where  he  engaged  in  business  in  this  line,  and  con- 
tinued it  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Marquette,  and  one  year 
later  to  Wisconsin.  In  the  spring  of  1880,  he  came  to  Houghton, 
worked  a  short  time  as  journeyman,  and  bought  the  stock  of  his 


former  employer,  and  has  conducted  the  business  successfully  to 
this  date,  with  fair  prospects  for  the  future.  He  now  carries  a  stock 
of  goods  valued  at  $4,500.  Mr.  P.  was  married  at  Columbus,  Wis., 
July  2,  1876,  to  Miss  Agnes  Strange,  daughter  of  Joseph  Strange. 
They  have  three  children— Ella,  Joseph  and  Maud. 

JOSEPH  W.  V.  RAWLINS,  draughtsman  and  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Portage  Lake  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  February  6,  1826.  Was  educated 
for  a  mining  engineer,  and  came  to  America  in  1847.  He  assisted  at 
the  erection  of  the  machinery  of  the  Bruce  Mine  in  Canada.  In 
1848,  he  came  to  Keweenaw  Point  and  was  employed  as  assistant 
engineer  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  where  he  stayed  one  year.  Was  next 
employed  at  the  Northwest  Mine  for  two  years.  From  there,  went 
to  Ontonagon  County,  and  was  employed  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Minnesota  Mine,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  mines  of  the 
copper  region.  He  spent  one  year  there,  another  at  the  Toltec 
Mine,  and  another  erecting  machinery  at  different  parts  of  the 
county.  He  then  returned  to  the  Cliff"  Mine,  where  he  erected  a 
man-engine  and  other  machinery.  He  then  went  to  the  Porcupine 
Mountains  and  erected  a  stamp-mill  there  for  the  Carp  River  Min- 
ing Company,  and  once  more  returned  to  the  Cliff  Mine,  where  he 
remained  until  1870,  when  he  removed  to  Houghton  and  engaged  as 
draughtsman  at  the  Portage  Lake  Foundry,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year  spent  at  the  Detroit  and  Lake  Superior  Iron  Works, 
and  another  at  odd  jobs,  has  been  with  the  former  company  con- 
tinuously to  this  date — 1882.  He  was  married  in  Keweenaw  County, 
L.  S.,  in  1856,  to  Mrs.  Joanna  Penberthy,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Thomas.     They  have  two  children — a  son  and  daughter. 


CARLOS  D.  SHELDEN,  Manager  of  the  Por|age  Lake  Foun- 
dry and  Machine  Works,  the  property  of  the  Ransom  Shelden  es- 
tate. Mr.  Shelden  is  the  son  of  Ransom  and  Theresa  Shelden.  He 
was  born  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  near  the  south  State  line, 
June  10,  1840.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior  with  his  parents  when 
seven  years  of  age  (1847).  The  family  lived  at  Portage  Entrv  till 
1852.  Then  at  the  Quincy  Mine,  north  of  Portage  Lake,  till  1855, 
when  they  located  at  what  is  now  Houghton.  He  received  a  mer- 
cantile education,  and  was  employed  in  his  father's  varied  business 
till  18—,  when  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Houghton;  con- 
tinued in  that  line  two  years.  For  the  past  years  he  has  been 
acting  as  Manager  of  the  Portage  Lake  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  the  property  of  his  father's  estate.  He  is  largely  interested 
in  mining  property  on  the  Menominee  Range.  Mr.  Shelden  was 
married  at  Willoughby,  Ohio,  June  20,  1865,  to  Miss  May  A.  Skiff. 
One  child  was  born  to  them,  a  son,  named  Ransom  S.  Mr.  Shelden 
lost  his  wife,  whose  death  occurred  in  August,  1868.  He  has  held 
various  local  offices,  and  has  been  Supervisor  of  Houghton  several 
^ears,  and  President  of  the  village  four  years. 

GEORGE  C.  SHELDEN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Port- 
age Lake  Bridge  Company.  He  is  the  son  of  Ransom  and  Theresa 
M.  Shelden.  He  was  born  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  Dec.  27,  1843. 
He  was  educated  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
He  enlisted  in  September,  1863,  as  a  private  in  Company  D,  Fourth 
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Regiment  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  was  transferred  to  Company 
D,  Sixteenth  Michigan  Infantry,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  commis- 
sioned Second  Lieutenant.  In  April,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain, and  served  till  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1865.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Detroit,  April  17,  1867,  to  Miss  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Richard  Edwards.  Mrs.  Shelden  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England. 
They  have  two  children— Jennie  T.  and  Mary  E.  Mr.  Shelden  was 
engaged  in  the  brewing  and  warehouse  business  at  Hancock  and 
Negaunee.  In  1869,  his  brewery  at  Hancock  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
He  then  removed  to  Negaunee  and  carried  on  that  brewery  till  1875. 
He  then  returned  to  Houghton.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  appointed,  with  his  brother,  C.  D. ,  administrator  of  his  father's 
estate. 

RANSOM  B.  SHELDEN,  Clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
United  States  Collector.  Mr,  Shelden  is  the  son  of  Ransom  and 
Theresa  Douglass  Shelden.  He  was  born  at  Portage  Entry,  Hough- 
ton Co.,  Mich.,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  June  10,  1852.  He 
was  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  Houghton  County,  which  at 
that  time  included  a  large  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan. He  was  educated  at  Houghton  High  School,  and  for  several 
years  was  employed  in  his  father's  business.  He  was  married,  August 
22,  1873,  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Cora  A.  Paull,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Paull.  Mrs.  Shelden  was  born  at  Dodgeville,  Wis.  They 
have  one  child,  a  son — Ransom  P. 

RANSOM  SHELDEN,  deceased,  was  born  in  Essex  County,  N. 
Y.,  July  7,  1814.  He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Hannah  Shelden. 
His  early  life  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  acquired 
habits  of  industry  and  frugality  that  characterized  his  future  life. 
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In  1885,  he  emigrated  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  aod  located  on 
wild  land  in  the  town  of  Walworth,  Walworth  County.  He  was 
married,  in  that  town,  in  1839,  to  Miss  Theresa  M.  Douglas,  daugh- 
ter* of  Christopher 'Douglas,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  region.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  hardships  incident  to  a  settlement  in  a  new 
country,  Mr.  Shelden  had  to  suffer  the  still  more  trying  misfortune 
of  failing  health.  In  1846,  in  hopes  of  improving  his  physical  con- 
dition, he  sought  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  He  effected  a  settle- 
ment at  L'Anse,  on  Keweenaw  Bay,  where  he  became  an  Indian 
trader.  One  year  later,  he  removed  to  Portage  Entry,  and  pursued 
the  same  business.  Having  determined  upon  this  place  for  a  home, 
he  brought  his  family  to  their  new  quarters.  This  was  in  1847. 
The  country  in  this  region  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness. 
The  waters  of  Portage  Lake  were  pure  and  clear.  No  stamp-mills 
thundered  along  its  shores,  discoloring  with  their  v/aste  the  bright, 
sparkling  water.  The  canoe  of  the  Indian  or  the  batteaux  of  the 
fur  trader  constituted  the  only  craft  that  traversed  its  surface.  His 
nearest  white  neighbors  were  twelve  miles  distant.  No  settlement 
had  then  been  effected  at  what  is  now  Houghton  or  Hancock.  From 
1849  to  1852,  he  spent  in  exploring  for  copper.  In  1852,  he  moved 
to  the  Quincy  Mine,  in  the  town  of  Quincy.  Three  years  later,  to 
what  is  now  Houghton,  and  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law, 
C.  C.  Douglas,  he  erected  a  building. of  logs,  situated  directly  op- 
posite the  present  Pope  &  Shepard  store.  In  this  log  building  they 
opened  a  general  store.  As  the  copper  mining  interests  became  bet- 
ter understood,  emigration  set  in,  and  their  business  increased  ac- 
cordingly. They  soon  erected  a  saw-mill  about  two  miles  below 
Houghton,  which  they  operated  with  good  success.  They  also  be- 
came proprietors  of  the  propeller  Napoleon,  which  they  designed 
running  between  Portage  Entry  and  Detroit.  She  proved  unfort- 
unate, and  was  lost  on  her  second  trip  while  passing  through  the 
Sault  River.  He  built  the  large  building  now  occupied  by  Pope  & 
Shepard,  merchants,  where  he  and  his  partner,  under  the  firm  of 
Shelden  &  Douglass,  carried  on  an  extensive  mercantile  business. 
They  soon  became  largely  interested  in  real  estate,  owning  at  one 
time  upward  of  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, embracing  the  location  of  several  of  the  richest  copper  mines 
in  this  region.  They  were  also  active  in  organizing  companies  for 
the  development  of  the  mining  interests.  They  organized  the  Isle 
Royal,  Huron,  Shelden,  Portage  and  several  other  mines.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  mercantile  business  until  1862.  Mr.  Shelden  was  a  man 
of  superior  intelligence,  possessed  of  remarkable  business  sagacity, 
enterprising  and  public  spirited,  weighing  well  the  chances  before 
entering  upon  any  enterprise,  but  having  once  begun  a  thing  it  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  earnest  application  of  his  full  energy.  In  all 
the  relations  of  life,  he  acted  well  hi&  part.  Kind  and  considerate 
in  his  family  circle,  ambitious  for  his  children,  he  spared  no  pains 
in  their  behalf;  was  always  ready  to  advise  and  assist  them.  He 
was  a  good  neighbor  and  a  true  friend,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  business  relations  was  always  found  a  man  who  counted  his  word 
as  sacred  as  his  bond.  In  politics,  he  was  first  a  Whig,  and  on  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  he  allied  himself  with  that 
party,  and,  although  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  this  locality,  he  was 
bold  in  his  defense  of  his  opinions,  and  the  party  that  he  helped  to 
organize  there  is  now  the  dominant  party  of  the  county,  State  and 
nation.  In  18—,  he  built  the  fine  mansion  that  fronts  the  street 
bearing  his  name,  and  where  his  widow  and  two  of  his  sons  still  re- 
side. His  death  occurred  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  May  17,  1878.  His  family  consisted  of  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. Carlos  D.,  the  eldest  son,"  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Skiff, 
now  deceased.  He  is  now  manager  of  the  Portage  Lake  Foundry, 
opposite  Houghton.  The  second  son,  George  C,  married  Miss  Mary 
E.  Edwards,  and  resides  at  Houghton.  The  only  daughter,  Chris- 
tine M.,  died,  aged  32  years.  The  youngest  son.  Ransom  B.,  mar- 
ried Miss  Cora  A.  Paull,  and  lives  at  the  old  homestead. 

EDWARD  L.  SILLER,  undertaker,  manufacturer  and  dealer 
in  furniture;  is  also  a  contractor  and  builder;  established  his  busi- 
ness in  Houghton  in  1869.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  May  8,  1837.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles 
Frederick  E.  Siller,  Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  1849,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  emigrated  to 
America;  located  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  cabinet-making  business;  was  employed  at  Mil 
waukee  four  years.  He  then  went  to  Chicago,  and  from  there 
South.  He  was  in  business  at  New  Orleans  in  1854.  Returning  to 
Chicago,  he  set  out  by  team  for  Lake  Superior  in  1857,  and  traversed 
the  wilderness  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  Superior 
City.  In  1859,  he  came  to  Houghton;  was  in  business  there  two 
years,  and  then  went  to  Iowa  in  1861.  H«  returned  to  Houghton 
in  1869,  and  established  his  present  business.  In  1870,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sexton  of  the  Houghton  Cemetery,  and  has  held  that  posi- 
tion to  this  date.  He  kept  a  fine  hearse,  and  is  still  the  only  under- 
taker of  Houghton.  He  was  married  at  Houghton  in  the  fall  of 
1859  to  Miss  Amelia  M.  Newcomb,  daughter  of  William  Newcomb. 
Mrs.  Siller  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England.  They  have  eight  chil- 
dren—Bertha M.,  Emma  A.,  Clara,  Edward,  Alexander,  Frank,  Rob- 
ert and  Isabella  N. 


PATRICK  SLATTERY,  foreman  of  the  Smelting  Works  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Works,  was  born  in  Ireland  Janu- 
ary 4,  1847;  he  came  to  America  in  May,  1869,  and  direct  to  Lake 
Superior.  In  July  of  that  year,  he  engaged  with  *he  Detroit  and 
Lake  Superior  Copper  Company  at  Houghton.  He  learned  the 
smelting  business  thoroughly;  he  had  charge  of  one  furnace  six  years. 
A¥hen  the  Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Works  Company  erected 
their  Smelting  Works,  he  was  engaged  as  foreman,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  June  12,  1882.  Mr.  Slattery  was  married  at  Hancock, 
March  4,  1878,  to  Miss  Ann  Noonan,  daughter  of  John  Noonan. 
Mrs.  Slattery  was  born  in  Canada,  but  came  to  Lake  Superior  when 
two  years  of  age.  They  have  three  children,  all  sons— John,  Ed- 
ward and  Joseph. 

J.  B.  STURGIS  was  born  in  Maryland,  but  left  when  about 
seventeen  years  old  for  New  York  City,  where  he  resided  until  1865. 
In  the  summer  of  1865,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  has  resided 
in  Houghton  since  1867;  married  a  daughter  of  John  Hoar  in  1870; 
was  elected  County  Treasurer  in  1872,  and  was  re-elected  four  terms; 
accepted  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Houghton  in  1879. 

J.  C.  THOMSON,  agent  of  the  Lake  Superior  Transit  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  22,  1855;  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  that  city,  receiving  a  business  education  at  Bryant 
and  Stratton's  Commercial  College.  In  1870,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Transit  Company  at  Detroit;  sailed  on  this 
line  as  purser  six  years.  In  1880,  he  was  appointed  local  agent  at 
Hancock,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  since. 

CAPT.  RICHARD  UREN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Works;  see  sketch  of  industries  of 
Houghton  for  history  of  the  works.  Capt.  Uren  was  bom  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  January  10,  1835.  He  is  the  son  of  William  and 
Jane  Uren.  In  1851,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  reached  Hough- 
ton, Lake  Superior,  in  September  of  that  year;  he  worked  as  a  miner 
from  1851  to  1855;  he  then  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother 
John  in  a  lease  of  the  Copper  Falls  Mine  of  Keweenaw  County. 
After  the  expiration  of  this  lease  in  1859,  he  engaged  as  mining  cap- 
tain of  the  same  mine,  and  served  till  1863;  he  then  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Dunstone  &  Blight  for  the  manufacture  of  safety  fuse, 
at  Eagle  River.  The  machinery  was  invented  by  Mr.  Uren,  and  the 
works  were  styled  the  Eagle  River  Fuse  Factory;  he  was  then  appoint- 
ed agent  of  the  Madison,  Winthrop  and  Dana  Mines  of  the  same  com- 
pany. In  1864,  he  was  agent  of  the  Pewabic  and  Franklin  Mines 
at  the  same  time.  He  resigned  in  1868,  and  went  to  California, 
w-here  he  established  a  Safety  Fuse  Factory;  he  returned  to  Lake 
Superior  in  January,  1872,  and  leased  the  Pewabic  and  Franklin  Mines, 
which  he  operated  till  July,  1874.  He  was  next  agent  again  for  the 
Madison  Mine.  In  1877,  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  be- 
came interested  in  gold  mining.  Returning  to  Lake  Superior,  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Works, 
of  which  he  is  the  present  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  company 
are  now  laying  the  foundation  for  new  and  more  extensive  works. 
Mr.  Uren  was  married  in  Cornwall,  England,  August  11,  1859,  to 
Miss  Jane  Nicholas,  daughter  of  William  Nicholas.  They  have 
had  five  children,  four  daughters  and  one  son— Elizabeth,  died  aged 
eight  years;  Mary  A.,  died  aged  one  year;  William  J..  Bessie  and 
Mary. 

M.  VAN  ORDEN,  insurance  agent  and  manufacturer  of  lime, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  October  28,  1845.  He  is  the  son 
of  William  and  Janet  Van  Orden.  In  1863,  he  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  engaged  as  merchant  clerk  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  Keweenaw 
County.  He  resided  at  this  place  until  1867,  when  he  removed  to 
Calumet,  Houghton  County,  where  he  first  served  as  Deputy  Post- 
master and  next  as  supply  clerk  at  the  Hecla  branch  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company.  In  1872,  he  moved  to  Houghton  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Hubbell  &  Chadbourne,  attorneys  and  insurance 
agents.  In  1877,  he  succeeded  to  their  insurance  business.  He  now 
represents  the  following  well-known  and  popular  companies:  The 
^tna  of  Hartford,  New  York  Underwriters  Agency,  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  Pennsylvania  Fire,  JPire  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Imperial  and  Northern  of  London,  the  Metro- 
pole  of  France,  and  the  Equitable  Life.  In  1879,  he  bought  out  the 
Cullum  Limekilns.  In  the  fall  of  1880,  he  built  the  substantial  new 
kilns  situated  near  the  Portage  Lake  Bridge,  where  he  manufactures 
10,000  barrels  of  lime  annually  for  the  home  market.  The  stone 
from  which  this  lime  is  manufactured  is  imported  from  Kelly's 
Island,  Lake  Erie. 

HANCOCK. 

This  village  may  be  called  the  twin  sister  of  Houghton, 
being  only  divided  by  Portage  Lake,  less  than  a  mile 
in  width.  Like  her  sister  diagonally  across  the  lake,  it  lies 
upon  the  bluffy  slope  from  the  lake,  though  of  a  somewhat 
sharper  incline  toward  the  north.  The  land  upon  which  it 
stands  was  originally  owned  by  C.   C.  Douglas,   and  by 
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him  sold  to  the  Qnincy  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  the  first  agent.  The  village,  then  in  Por- 
tage Township,  was  laid  out  and  platted  in  1859,  by  Sam- 
uel W.  Hill,  then  the  agent  of  the  Qnincy  Mining  Com- 
pany, upon  their  land,  on  Sections  26  and  35,  Township  55, 
north  of  Range  34  west.  Like  the  other  villages  and 
hamlets  of  the  county,  it  was  the  growth  of  the  mining 
interests.  Had  no  copper  mines  been  discovered  in  this 
region,  quite  likely  there  would  have  been  no  Hancock,  nor 
other  villages  hereabouts.  Hancock  was  incorporated  under 
a  charter  in  1875,  and  amended  in  1877. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  of  Hancock  were  C.  C.  Doug- 
las, James  A.  Close,  Aaron,  Samuel  F.  and  Henry  Leo- 
pold, Phillip  Scheuermann,  0  ames  Ross,  Mr.  Boswell,  John 
Ryan,  Peter  Ruppe,  David  L.  Kendall,  Rev  Edward 
Jacker,  Edward  Ryan,  Henry  Drifctler,  Mr  Mathew,  Den- 
nis Coughlin,  A.  Ruhl,  S.  W.  Hill,  and  others  whose  names 
were  not  ascertained. 


stands  was  a  log  cabin,  built  in  1846,  and  stoed  about  mid- 
way up  the  slope  toward  the  Quincy  Mine.  It  was  erected 
at  that  piont  to  hold  what  was  known  as  the  Ruggles  Min- 
eral Claim.  Besides  this  cabin,  there  were,  in  1852,  two 
other  log  cabins  in  the  ravine  just  back  or  north  of  the  cop- 
per smelting  works,  in  one  of  which  James  Ross,  connected 
with  the  Quincy  Mine,  then  lived.  Although  Mr.  C.  C. 
Douglass  did  not  remain  a  permanent  resident  of  Hancock, 
yet  he  was  the  first  individual  owner  of  the  land  upon  which 
it  stands,  and,  in  1852,  made  his  residence  thereon,  in  a 
log  house  on  the  slope  of  the  blufi",  where  he  remained  until 
1854. 

Another  early  comer  was  S.  M.  Boswell,  who,  in  1852, 
made  a  claim,  by  pre-emption,  to  the  land  where  the  Pe- 
wabic  Stamp  Mill  -now  stands,  east  of  the  village. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  day  of  April,  1869,  Hancock, 
which  had  then  grown  to  quite  a  pretentious  size,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.     About  three-fourths  of  the  en- 
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The  first  election  of  village  ofiicers  under  its  charter  was 
held  at  the  office  of  William  Lapp,  March  10,  1863,  at 
which  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Henry 
C.  Park;  Clerk,  William.  Lapp;  Treasurer,  P.  T.  Tracy; 
Trustees,  Dennis  Dean,  Samuel  F.  Leopold,  William  R. 
Noble,  P.  G.  Tracy,  Thomas  Wallace  and  James  D.  Reed; 
Assessors,  David  Saar,  M.  W.  Fecheimer;  Marshal,  Pat- 
rick Felbey.     There  were  196  votes  cast. 

The  first  assessed  valuation  of  the  village,  in  Mav,  1863, 
was  1146,875,  upon  which  a  tax  levy  of  $1,633^32  was 
made.  This  sum  was  divided  into  the  following  funds: 
Water  fund,  11,028.12;  incidental  fund,  $440.63;  highway 
fund,  $117;  fees  for  collecting:  the  aafOTesfate  tax  were 
147.57. 

The  Leopold  Brothers  erected  the  first  store  building  in 
Hancock  in  1858.  They  came  from  Eagle  Harbor  and  Ea- 
gle River  as  soon  as  the  village  was  laid  out,  and  started 
the  first  store.      The  first   building  where  Hancock  now 


tire  village,  including  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  business  houses, 
churches,  residences,  etc.,  were,  in  a  brief  space  of  time, 
swept  away.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a  defective  stovepipe 
flue  in  a  saloon  standing  where  Coughlin's  livery  stable  now 
stands  The  business  houses  were  all  rebuilt  the  same 
year,  except  that  of  Leopold  &  Austrian,  who  did  not  re- 
build again.  The  town  recovered  from  this  destructive  loss 
within  the  next  two  years.  As  before  noted,  that  portion 
of  Portage  Township  in  which  the  village  of  Hancock  was 
located  was,  April  1,  1861,  set  off  and  organized  into  a 
new  township,  called  Hancock,  wherein  the  first  election  of 
township  officers  was  held  at  the  store  of  Baer  &  Brothers, 
at  which  F.  Leopold  was  chosen  Moderator;  James  H.  Ral- 
ston and  Nathan  D.  Potter,  Inspectors;  and  E.  J.  North- 
rup.  Clerk;  thus  constituting  the  Board  of  Election.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen :  Supervisor,  Samuel  S. 
Robinson;  Clerk,  Elijah  G.  Northrup;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Nathan  D.  Potter,  Henry  H.  Hazelton  and  Henry  G.  Chase; 
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Treasurer,  Shadracli  Gillett;  Commissioners  of  Highways, 
John  C.  Ryan,  O.  K.  Patterson  and  Henry  H.  Hazelton; 
School  Inspectors,  John  H.  Forster  and  James  H.  Mather; 
Constables,  John  H.  Brown,  Peter  Kapplekom.  William 
McCallenk  and  M.  Dugan. 

The  present  township  officers  are:  Supervisor,  A,  J. 
Scott;  Clerk,  Michael  Finn;  Treasurer,  P.  C.  Sullivan; 
School  Inspector,  S.  E.  Whitney;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  M. 
Finn;  Constables,  John  C.  Flynn,  Adam  Hananer,  Jacob 
Rentenback  and  B.  Schnider;  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
P.  C.  Sullivan. 

POST    OFFICE. 

As  soon  as  a  settlement  was  formed,  among  the  lirst  ob- 
jects of  the  pioneers  was  the  establishment  of  a  post  office, 
which  was  established  in  1858,  with  E.  L.  Mason  as  the  first 
Postmaster.  The  office  was  first  kept  in  the  store  of  Leopold 
&  Austrian,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Water  and  Reser- 
vation streets,  for  two  years,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
store  of  R.  Shelden  &  Co.,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Quincy 
and  Tuscuco  streets.  Here  it  remained  for  some  six  years, 
under  the  administration  of  Charles  Heinbeck  as  the  second 
Postmaster,  who  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  M.  Lee,  under 
whose  administration  the  office  was  removed  to  Second  street, 
about  opposite  to  the  present  Masonic  Hall,  where  it  re- 
mained for  some  ten  years.  Lee  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  incumbent,  M.  L.  Cardell,  who  was  appointed  May 
10,  1878,  who  moved  the  office  to  its  present  location,  on 
Reservation  st|jeet.  The  present  quarterly  receipts  of  this 
office  are  something  over  those  of  its  sister  Houghton,  over 
the  lake.  They  are  both  salaried  offices,  with  like  compen- 
sation. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Hancock  Fire  Department  was  organized  March  1, 
1871,  and  its  hrst  purchase  was  a  hand  engine  from  Rum- 
sey  &  Co.,  the  following  summer;  and,  early  in  1873,  they 
purchased  a  double  cylinder  steam  fire  engine.  Coles  Bros', 
pattern.  They  now  have  on  hand  2, 500  feet  of  hose.  The 
water  supply  is  excellent.  Besides  the  lake  front,  they 
have  a  series  of  cisterns  on  the  slope,  connected  with  smlall 
ones  on  the  corners  of  the  main  street;  one  cistern,  forty 
by  sixty  feet,  and  fourteen  feet  deep,  located  near  the  tram- 
way to  the  Quincy  Mine,  is  elevated  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  Quincy  street;  and  about  one  hundred  feet  below  is 
another,  thirty  by  forty  by  fourteen  feet.  These  are  both 
connected  with  the  cisterns  at  the  engine  house  and  small 
cisterns  at  the  street  intersections.  Just  to  the  west  of 
Ravine  street  is  another  cistern,  on  the  slope,  thirty  by 
forty  by  fourteen  feet;  and  still  further  west  is  another 
smaller  one.  But  the  main  feature  of  this  supply  is  a 
three-inch  pipe,  extending  3,220  feet  on  Quincy  street,  and 
some  350  feet  on  Ravine  street,  connecting  with  the  five- 
inch  pipe  leading  from  a  stationary  engine  at  the  lake  to 
the  Quincy  Mine  on  the  hill,  an  elevation  of  over  five  hun- 
dred feet.  This  pipe  is  also  connected  with  the  different 
cisterns  along  Quincy  street,  with  fire-plugs  and  valves  so 
arranged  that  hose  can  be  directly  attached  at  all  necessary 
points.  By  connecting  this  pipe  with  the  steamer  in  the 
engine  house,  when  the  Quincy  engine  is  not  working,  wa- 
ter can  be  forced  to  any  point  along  the  line,  and  thrown 
as  readily,  through  hose  attached  to  the  fire-plugs,  as 
though  the  engine  was  working  at  the  spot. 

Thus  the  village  is  well  prepared  for  effective  battle 
against  fire.  It  has  a  well -constructed  and  ample  wooden 
building,  with  cupola  and  beJl,  located  at  the  east  end  of 
Quincy,  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The  organization  is 
well  manned,  and  effective  in  the  hours  of  duty. 


PRODUCTIVE    INDUSTRIES. 

Prominent  among  the  productive  industries  of  Han- 
cock is  the  Detroit  and  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company — 
copper  smelting  works.  This  is  now  one  of  the  largest  cop- 
per smelting  and  refining  works  in  the  world,  and  is  the 
first  in  the  production  of  refined  copper,  the  company  oper- 
ating works  on  Portage  Lake  and  at  Detroit,  both  of  which 
are  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James  R.  Cooper. 
The  works  were  originally  started  in  Detroit,  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  John  R.  Grout,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  operators  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region, 
and  has  been  closely  identified  with  its  interests  and  pro- 
gressive development,  much  of  which  is  really  due  to  his 
energy  and  perseverance.  In  1850,  he  became  associated 
with  some  capitalists  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and,  with  them, 
organized  the  Waterbury  and  Detroit  Copper  Company, 
with  J.  M.  L.  Scoville,  President;  John  S.  Mitchell,  Secre- 
tary, and  John  R.  Grout,  Superintendent  and  Manager,  and 
the  works  were  erected  in  Detroit,  and  a  little  copper  smelted 
that  year.  The  products  of  these  works  were  readily  in- 
creased as  the  mining  developments  were  advanced,  and  the 
product  of  refined  metal  in  1855  was  2,895  tons.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  raw  copper  produced  by  the  ex- 
tended mining  operations,  stimulated  by  the  impetus  given 
them  by  the  smelting  works,  soon  made  it  apparent  that 
smelting  works  must  also  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines  to  accommodate  more  fully  the  expansion  of  the  cop- 
per interests.  In  1860,  the  erection  of  the  present*exten- 
sive  works  was  commenced  by  the  Portage  Lake  Smelting 
Company — E.  D.  Brigham,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
John  Williams,  Superintendent — on  the  north  side  of  Por- 
tage Lake,  between  Houghton  and  Hancock.  In  1867,  a 
union*  was  formed  by  the  Waterbury  and  Detroit  Company, 
under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  and  Lake  Superior  Copper 
Company,  and  the  management  of  both  works  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Grout,  which  he  supervised  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  James  R.  Cooper,  the  present 
Manager,  commenced  with  Mr.  Grout  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  became  foreman  and  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Detroit  works  under  Mr.  Grout,  and  has  also 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  works  at  Portage  Lake  since 
1873,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Grout,  in  January,  1882,  when  he  was  elected  as 
Manager  of  the  united  works,  with  which  he  has  been  so 
long  identified. 

Their  furnaces  are  an  improvement  of  the  W^elch  rever- 
beratory  air  furnaces.  The  coal,  being  converted  into  gas 
and  carbon  vapor,  is  mixed  with  currents  of  heated  air  at 
the  bridge,  and  maintains  an  even  and  steady  heat  through- 
out the  furnace.  They  have  at  Portage  Lake  three  large 
buildings,  with  four  air  furnaces  in  each;  another  large 
building,  with  four  blast  furnaces  or  cupulas  for  melt- 
ing the  slag  and  reducing  it  to  a  matt  to  use  in  the  refining 
hearth  along  with  the  fresh  ore,  besides  buildings  for  en- 
gines and  machinery,  smithshops  and  assay  works,  large 
cooperage  works  for  making  and  repairing  barrels,  with 
platforms,  docks  and  yards,  covering  about  ten  acres  of 
ground. 

They  are  now  working  the  products  of  nearly  all  the 
mines  in  the  copper  region,  studying  closely  the  nature  of 
the  products  of  each  mine,  to  enable  them  to  work  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  highest  grade  of  refined 
copper. 

The  annual  product  of  these  works  has  increased  steadily 
from  the  commencement,  the  united  works  producing  28,  - 
000  tons  of  refined  copper  during  the  last  year.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  ably  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the  works  by  D. 
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B.  Cooper,  foreman;  Eobert  Middlemiss,  assistant  foreman- 
Z.  W.  Wright,  financial  clerk;  C.  Smith,  clerk;  M.  B. Patch' 
chemist  and  assayer,  and  Joseph  Curnow,  assistant  assayer' 

The  Lake  Superior  Iron  Works,  on  the  north  bank  of 
Portage  Lake,  were  built  in  1869,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Hodge,  as 
a  branch  of  the  Kiverside  Iron  Works  at  Detroit  They 
were  burned  down  in  1875,  involving  a  heavy  loss  but 
were  immediately  rebuilt.  They  employ  from  fifty  to  eighty 
men,  and  manufacture  from  500  to  600  tons  of  castings 
annually,  running  two  engines.  S.  P.  Hodge,  sole  pro- 
prietor; Harvey  S.  Hodge,  Manager. 

Shelden  Poundry  is  located  on  Portage  Lake,  about  one 
mile  east  of  Hancock,  at  a  hamlet  called  Ripley.  It  is  un- 
der the  careful  management  of  Mr.  Carlos  D.  Shelden,  of 
Houghton,  and  is  doing  an  extensive  and  thriving  manu- 
facturing and  jobbing  business. 

The  Sturgeon  River  Lumber  Company  was  organized 
December  23,  1872,  by  J.  A.  Close,  E.  L.  Wright   J    N 
Wright,  P.  D.  White,  S.  D.  North  and  O.  W.  Robinson' 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000.     The  mill,  located  on  the  north 
bank  of  Portage  Lake,  at  the  western  end  of  Hancock  Vil- 

Q^^n'n'^nA  ^i^'l*  'I"  }^^^^  ^'^^  ^  capacity  for  working  up 
»,UUU,UUU  teet  of  lumber  a  season,  employing  fifty  men 
It  IS  run  by  an  engine  20x30  inches.  They  also  organized, 
January  27,  1875,  the  Sturgeon  River  Boom  Company, 
building  heavy  stone  piers  and  placing  booms  at  a  bend  of 
the  river  nearly  six  miles  above  its  mouth,  from  which  they 
have  cut  a  canal  over  thirteen  hundred  feet  across  the  marsh 
to  Pike  Bay,  where  their  logs  are  stored.  This  company 
have  about  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  control  six  miles 
of  water  front,  on  Sturgeon  River  and  Pike  Bay  They 
now  have  facilities  for  handling  50,000,000  feet  of  logs 
with  a  capacity,  when  improved,  of  200,000,000  feet 
Capital  stock  of  boom  company,  125,000,  divided  into  250 
shares.  P.  G.  White,  James  A.  Close  and  J.  N.  Wright 
Directors;  P.  G.  White,  President;  and  E.  L.  Wright' 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  ' 

The  saw-mil]  and  lumber  establishment  of  Matt  M.  Mo- 
ralee  is  located  on  the  north  shore  of  Portage  Lake  in  the 
west  part  of  Hancock.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1881;  is  operated 
by  steam  power,  with  a  working  capacity  of  30,000  feet  of 
lumber  per  day  of  ten  hours.  He  employs  thirty  men 
This  mill  was  first  built  in  1860,  with  a  capacity  of  12,000 
feet  per  day  only,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1865,'and 
rebuilt  at  once  on  a  larger  scale,  and  thus  operated  until 
1»«1,  when  it  was  rebuilt  as  above  noted.  Mr.  Moralee 
was  associated  in  business  with  J.  H.  Olds  from  the  first 
until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  August,  1872,  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  a  steam  tug  boiler  belonging  to  this  firm 
They  also  owned  a  saw-mill  and  sash  and  door  factory  at 
Ripley,  a  hamlet  a  mile  east  of  Hancock,  in  which  they 
employ  fifty  men,  and  operated  for  seven  years.  They  also 
built  a  grist-mill  opposite  the  Atlantic  Stamp  Mill  on 
Portage  Lake,  which  cost  $20,000,  but  was  never  operated 
as  such,  for  the  want  of  grain  to  grind.  Hence  it  became 
dead  property.  Mr.  White  is  the  junior  associate  of  the 
Ripley  works. 

The  Hancock  Ashery  is  owned  by  Fred  Boss,  and  makes 
about  one  hundred  barrels  of  potash  annually,  worth  about 
f  ^5  a  barrel,  using  about  ten  thousand  bushels  of  ashes  a  year. 

M.  J.  Gement's  wagon  manufactory  and  blacksmithing 
was  established  at  the  foot  of  Reservation  street  in  June 
1880.     Averages  about  $15,000  a  year. 

COMMEECIAL    INTEEESTS. 

The  mercantile  interest  in  its  various  branches  is  well 
represented  m  Hancock  by  old  and  well-established  houses. 
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Edward  Ryan,  Peter  Ruppe  &  Son,  A.  J.  Wertin  &  Sons, 
H.  L.  Hennes,  Peter  Holman,  Max  Bear  and  William  Con- 
don are  the  leading  dealers  in  general  merchandise,  cloth- 
ing etc.,  adapted  to  the  mining  population  of  this  section 
In  the  grocery  and  provision  line  are  William  Mason,  James 
Manley,  James  Dennis,  Stephen  Carkett  and  William 
Roberts.  In  the  hardware  are  William  Kerridge  and  M 
L.  Crandell.  There  are  also  two  well-appointed  dru^ 
stores,  by  A.  J.  Scott  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Gallagher;  and  G 
Deimel,  an  extensive  dealer  in  jewelry,  watches,  etc 

As  an  auxiliary  of  the  productive  and  commercial  inter 
ests  of  a  community  are  its  money  institutions,  in  1872 
W.   H.   Streeter  opened  the  first  bank,   a  private  institu- 
tion,   which   only  continued  until   the  close  of   the  next 
year. 

In  November,  1872,  E.  H.  Towar  also  opened  a  private 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  $28,000,  which,  in  May  1874  was 
converted  into  the  present  First  National  Bank  of  Hancock 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Its  present  officers  are-  S 
D.  North,  President;  James  A.  Close,  Vice  President;'  and 
H.  Toman,  Cashier.  They  own  its  building,  located  on 
Reservation  street,  built  of  brick.     It  does  a  healthy  busi- 

EDUCATIONAL    INTERESTS. 

Hancock  has  a  thoroughly  organized  and  well-conducted 
union  school.  It  was  first  kept  in  a  frame  building  up  the 
slope  on  Pranklin  street,  from  1869  to  1875  In  the  latter 
year  a  new,  ample  and  elegant  school  building  was  con- 
structed on  Qumcy  street,  at  the  west  end  of  the  village  and 
outside  of  the  corporate  limits,  at  a  cost  of  $29  050  It  is 
veneered  with  brick  over  frame,  except  the  basement,  which 
IS  solid  wall.  They  have  eight  departments,  including  the 
high  school,  and  employ  eight  teachers,  including  one  for 
music.  There  are  1,100  scholars  of  school  age  in  the  dis- 
trict with  400  enrolled,  and  with  an  average  attendance  of 
014:  daily. 

Besides  this,  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  have  each  a 
sectarian  school  for  their  denominations,  which  are  man 
aged  at  their  own  expense..  The  first  school  on  this  side  of 
the  lake  was  opened  at  the  Pewabic  Mine,  as  a  mining 
school,  and  was  attended  by  six  or  seven  scholars  The 
wages  of  teachers  range  from  $35  to  $135  per  month,  aver- 
aging $51.43. 

EELiaiODS    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  is  located  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Hancock  and  Tezcuco  streets  The  first 
steps  toward  the  organization  were  taken  December  5 
18bl,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  held  for  that  purpose  In 
the  spring  of  1862,  the  society  was  organized  by  Eev  Thos 
Ji.  Bliss,  and  the  church  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated 
m  January,  1863;    cost,  $4,500.       In  1869,  the  building 

tf.  It  f^'^t/nnn  ^""T^'  ^*  ^"^  ^P'^^'^^^^  ^^^^uilt,  and 
at  a  cost  of  $14,000,  and  was  again  dedicated  June  5,  1870 
Ihe  Sunday  school  increased  from  forty,  in  1861,  to  450  at 
present.  The  church  was  organized  without  the  aid  of  a 
council  and  has  remained  independent,  having  no  form  of 
fellowship  with  the  churches  of  the  denomination  until  Au- 
gust, 1879.  Ithas  now  184  members.  Edward  L.  Wright 
IS  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  First 
membership  of  the  society  was  but  sixteen.  The  church 
edifice  IS  a  neat  and  ample  frame  structure,  standing  on  the 
slope  and  overlooking  Portage  Lake.  The  society  is  in  good 
financial  condition.  The  pastors  since  the  organization 
have  been  Revs.  Thomas  E.  Bliss,  from  1862  to  1863:  Fav- 

f  1  \f-  E-  ^oll'ster,  from  1868  to  1876,  the  date  of  his 
death;    W.    W.    Curtis,  from  1876  to  1877;    E.  R.  Stiles, 
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from  1877  to  1881,  when  the  present  incumbent,  Frank  N. 
White,  was  installed,  who  was  born  in  Lyons,  Iowa,  in 
1858.  The  Deacons  are  G.  W.  Rider  and  A.  C.  Patterson, 
appointed  January  23,  1863. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  located  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Hancock  and  Ravine  streets,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Houghton.  The  initi- 
atory steps  for  the  erection  of  the  present  church  edifice 
were  taken  -in  the  winter  of  1860,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Robert  Bird.  At  this  time,  twelve  members  constitut- 
ed its  membership.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  proper 
ceremonies  July  7,  1861;  Rev.  F.  A.  Blades,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, orator.  Under  the  able  management  of  its  pastor, 
Rev.  John  M.  Yan  Every,  who  is  now  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  third  year  in  this  place,  the  church  edifice  was  moved, 
in  June,  1881,  to  make  room  for  the  fine  parsonage  since 
erected.  At  the  same  time,  a  large  basement  was  made  to 
the  church.  By  these  improvements,  about  $2,000  has 
been  added  to  the  value  of  the  property.  They  have  also 
added  a  large  bell,  purchased  new  pulpit  furniture,  and 
built  new  walks  and  fences.  The  society  now  numbers 
about  one  hundred.  Has  a  flourishing  Sunday  school,  and 
is  out  of  debt. 

The  St.  Ann  Catholic  Church,  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Quincy  and  Ravine  streets,  was  built  in  1861,  by  Rev. 
Edward  Jacker,  who  organized  the  congregation  in  that 
year,  and  remained  its  pastor  until  1866,  from  which  time 
until  1880  the  congregation  was  under  the  charge  of  Revs.  ' 
Edmund  Walsch,  James  Sweeney,  William  Dwyer  and  Fred 
Eis,  when  Father  Jacker  was  again  installed  as  pastor. 
They  have  a  large  school  and  dwelling  house  for  the  Sis- 
ters, who  are  the  teachers,  and  have  about  four  hundred 
pupils  in  attendance.  There  are  eight  teachers,  including 
the  music  teacher.  Boys  are  only  admitted  until  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  adults  and  children  in  this  congrega- 
tion number  about  thirty- nine  hundred. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  German  Lutheran  Church,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Hancock  and  Montezuma  streets,  was 
founded  in  1866,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Wuebben.  At  that  time,  there 
were  eight  members.  The  building  was  erected  at  that 
time,  which  is  now  the  pastorate  and  main  school  building 
of  the  society.  In  1873,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebert, 
who  erected  a  separate  school  building,  now  used  for  the 
primary  classes,  the  membership  at  this  time  being  twenty- 
two.  In  1878,  Rev.  Phillip  Wambsganss,  the  present  pas- 
tor, was  called  to  the  charge.  In  1881,  a  new  church 
building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  They  have  now 
a  congregation  of  sixty-two  members.  Mr.  Wambsganss 
also  preaches  once  a  month  in  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Torch  Lake,  and  in  the  schoolhouse  at  Atlantic. 

BENEVOLENT    SOCIETIES. 

There  are  a  good  number  of  this  class  of  societies  in 
Hancock,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  well  patronized  and  sup- 
ported. Of  these,  Quincy  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  No.  135, 
commenced  work  under  a  dispensation  in  1861,  and  was 
organized  under  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  January  10,  1862.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  seventy.  Regular  meetings  every  third 
Tuesday  in  each  month.  Hall,  southeast  corner  of  Hancock 
and  Ravine  streets. 

Gate  of  the  Temple  Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ,  No.  35,  was  in- 
stituted January  10,  1865.  Has  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members.  Regular  meetings  fourth  Wednesday  in 
each  month,  in  Masonic  Hall. 

Mystic  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  August  8, 
1867.     It  has  ninety  members,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 


dition financially.     Meets  in  Masonic  Hall  building  every 
Monday  night. 

Foster  Encampment,  No.  24, 1.  O.  O.  F. ,  was  instituted 
January  13,  1868.  Has  forty  members,  and  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Regular  meetings,  third  Thursday  of 
every  month,  in  the  same  hall  as  the  subordinate  lodge. 

German  Benevolent  Society,  organized  in  1860,  hold 
regular  meetings  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month,  at  their 
hall  on  Quincy  street.  They  have  a  membership  of  about 
one  hundred. 

St.  Joseph's  Society  was  organized  in  October,  1877, 
and  has  a  membership  of  180.  It  is  an  incorporated  society, 
and  has  $1,800  in  its  treasury,  and  banners  and  regalia 
worth  $500  more.  Regular  meetings,  the  last  Sunday  of 
every  month,  in  Germania  Hall.  It  belongs  to  the  Central 
Yerein,  a  union  of  all  the  German  Catholic  societies  in  the 
United  States. 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Court  Rising  Sun,  No. 
5,960,  was  organized  April  9,  1876,  under  a  charter  from 
the  High  Court  of  the  Order,  Worcester,  England,  granted 
to  John  Stapleton,  John  Martyn  and  Thomas  Bates.  It  is 
an  incorporated  benevolent  association;  has  126  members, 
and  $1,700,  in  the  treasury,  and  some  $600  in  furniture  and 
regalia.  Regular  meetings  at  Foresters'  Hall,  on  Quincy 
street,  every  Saturday  except  the  last  in  each  month. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  the  Shepherds  constitutes  the  sec- 
ond degree  lodge,  and  is  working  under  dispensation  in 
concert  with  the  former. 

The  Order  of  Hermann's  Sons  was  organized  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1840;  established  in  Hancock  in  1865. 
Meet  every  other  Wednesday,  in  Masonic  Hall  building. 
They  have  a  lodge  also  at  Calumet  and  at  Lake  Linden, 
with  a  total  membership  in  Houghton  County  of  140. 
Henry  Drittler,  of  Hancock,  is  the  Representative  to  Grand 
Lodge  from  Michigan.  They  have  $600  to  $700  in  the 
treasury  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  society  numbers 
about  twenty- seven  thousand  in  the  United  States. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association  of  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula of  Michigan  was  organized  in  September,  1879,  for 
holding  re-unions  and  social  gatherings.  It  now  numbers 
about  eighty-five  members.  August  27,  1882,  they  held  a 
re-union  at  Lake  Linden,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
veterans  and  their  friends. 

St.  Patrick's  Society  was  organized  in  1860,  with  seventy 
members.  Their  first  hall  was  burned  down  in  1881,  and 
their  new  hall  was  completed  and  used  July  4,  1882,  and 
is  valued  at  $10,000.  They  have  expended  for  benevolent 
purposes  since  their  organization  over  $30,000.  At  the 
time  of  their  incorporation,  in  1874,  they  had  a  member- 
ship of  180.  Hall,  southeast  corner  of  Quincy  and  Ravine 
streets.  The  first  officers  were :  Wm.  Ryan,  President;  Capt. 
James  H.  Quinn,  Vice  President;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Kerwin; 
Treasurer,  E.  Ryan.  Present  officers  are  P.  Cudihy,  Pres- 
ident; J.  B.  Looney,  Yice  President;  M.  Redmond,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  Their  hall  is  a  high  frame  structure, 
40x80  feet,  well  arranged  and  finely  furnished  inside,  and 
is  used  for  theaters,  lectures  and  other  public  purposes. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  Hancock  is  one  of 
the  oldest  divisions  in  the  State,  and  had  been  instituted 
two  or  three  years  before  the  State  society  was  incorporated 
by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1879.  They  hold  reg- 
ular meetings  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall  the  last  Sunday  in  every 
month.  Have  1 10  members,  and  from  $1,600  to  $1,700  in 
the  treasury  as  a  beneficiary  fund. 

Robert  Emmett  Young  Men's  Benevolent  Society  was 
organized  March  4,  1880,  by  Peter  S.  Harrington,  John  J. 
Sullivan,  Dennis  Riley  and  Cornelius  Harrington.     Is  an 
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incorporated  society.  Has  about  one  hundred  members. 
Eegular  meetings  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall  second  and  third 
Sundays  in  each  month.  They  have  about  1600  in  the 
treasury,  and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

LITEEAEY    SOCIETIES. 

The  Young  Men's  Literary  Association  of  Hancock 
was  organized  in    March,    1875,    by  E.    L.    Wright,    C. 

A.  Wright,  C.  A.  Stringer,  W.  B.  Anderson,  K.  O.  Dav- 
idson and  E.  A.  Mack,  who  established  a  reading  room, 
and  lecture  courses  for  literary  advancement.  It;  now  has 
a  membership  of  sixty-five.  Its  first  officers  were:  Presi- 
dent, E.  L.  Wright;  Vice  President,  E.  A.  Mack;  Secre- 
tary, W.  B.  Anderson;  Treasurer,  C.  A.  Stringer;  Libra- 
rian, F.  W.  E.  Berry.  The  above  officers  constituted  the 
Board  of  Management.  This  society  was  started  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Kev.  K.  H.  Hollister,  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  which  gave  it  free  room  until 
1878,  when  it  moved  into  the  Masonic  Block,  where  it  re- 
mained until  December,  1881,  when  it  moved  into  Scott's 
Block,  its  present  quarters.  It  is  kept  up  at  an  expense  of 
$300  a  year,  and  was  designed  to  promote  a  healthy  moral 
and  literary  influence  with  the  young  men  of  the  town. 
Has  course  of  lectures  each  winter,  and  maintains  a  good 
reading  room.  Its  present  officers  are:  President,  A.  S. 
Whitney;  Vice  President,  James  Pierce;  Secretary,  Miss 
Ella  E.  Dean;  Treasurer,  B.  O.  Davidson;  Librarian,  A. 
W.  Lord.     Ladies  are  now  also  admitted  to  its  membership. 

The  Emerald  Literary  Society.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  P.  H.  Gallagher,  a  debating  and  lecture  association 
was  formed  in  1874.  On  St.  Patrick's  night,  1876,  a  so- 
cial gathering  was  held  at  the  hall,  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  Gallagher,  Thomas  M.  Brady,  John  C.  Flynn,  James 

B.  Looney  and  Dr.  Scallon.  Through  the  united  efforts  of 
the  organizers,  a  library  of  nearly  three  hundred  volumes 
has  been  founded,  and  they  now  have  about  $500  in  the 
treasury,  and  twenty-five  members  in  good  standing.  Meet 
in  St.  Patrick's  Hall. 


There  are  several  public  houses  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  travelers.  Among  these  the  Lake  View  House 
stands  conspicuous.  It  was  purchased  in  1872  by  Thomas 
Smart,  then  a  frame  structure  36x40  feet,  two  stories 
high,  who  kept  it  as  a  boarding  house  until  1881,  when 
he  enlarged  it  to  50x64  feet  and  three  stories  high,  it 
now  having  a  capacity  for  sixty  guests.  It  is  now  the 
leading  house  of  the  town. 

The  Northwestern  Hotel  is  centrally  located  on  Quincy 
street,  a  frame  structure  of  moderate  size,  two  stories  high, 
and  kept  by  Fred  Gettling.     It  was  built  since  1869. 

The  Pacific  House  is  a  quiet  retreat  for  the  traveling 
and  boarding  public,  a  good- sized  ^  frame  structure,  three 
stories  high,  located  on  Second  street,  and  kept  by  John  H. 
Thomas.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  village. 

The  Hancock  Hotel  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Quincy  street;  is  frame,  two  stories  high,  somewhat 
ancient  in  age,  and  kept  by  James  P.  Pearce. 

There  are  two  or  three  livery  stables,  wagon,  blacksmith, 
paint,  boot  and  shoe,  tailor  and  other  industrial  shops, 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  people,  besides  moderate 
boarding  houses  and  saloons,  fully  if  not  more  than  equal 
to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Be  it  said  the  legal  profession  is  not  represented  in 
Hancock  by  a  single  full-fledged  practicing  lawyer,  while 
the  medical,  profession  is  represented  by  several  physicians 
— Drs,   Teiman,  Flanner,  Khodes,  Jennings. 


THE    PRESS. 

The  newspaper  press  of  Hancock  dates  back  to  1870 
only,  when  Archy  J.  Scott  and  Alex  Hamilton  started 
the  Hancock  Times.  The  first  number  was  issued  Novem- 
ber 12,  a  small  sheet,  eight  by  twelve  inches,  with  four 
three-column  pages.  It  announced  at  its  head,  "  Pablished 
semi -occasionally,  by  Hamilton,  Scott  &  Co. 

Among  the  business  cards  of  the  first  number  in  exist- 
ence were  those  of  W.  W.  Perry,  M.  D.,  Condon  &  Close, 
M.  H.  Mandlebaum;  Moralee,  Olds  &  White,  lumber;  Hol- 
land &  Patterson,  hardware;  T.  D.  Meads,  jewelry  for 
Christmas  and  other  days;  John  Gibson,  clothing;  E. 
Eyan,  dry  goods;  William  Washburn,  books,  etc.;  and 
Hocking  &  Trescott,  telling  where  the  inner  man  can  be 
stimulated  with  the  '^ardent."  Marriages  were  announced 
under  the  head  of  ''  Slaughter  of  Innocents,"  the  first  being 
''Mr.  Stephen  Nichols,  Assistant  Postmaster  at  Calumet, 
and  Miss  Hannah  James,  slaughtered  by  Kev.  P.  H.  Hol- 
lister, October  5,  1870.     No  cards." 

It  was  a  spicy,  plucky  little  paper,  exhibiting  no  mean 
order  of  talent  and  enterprise.  But  it  closed  its  brief  but 
brilliant  career  February  17,  1872,  with  a  "  Personal  Tale 
of  Blasted  Hopes." 

The  next  paper  started  in  Hancock  was  the  Northwestern 
Mining  Journal.  The  first  number  was  issued  May  1, 1872, 
by  E.  B.  Kibbie  and  John  Wilson,  publishers  and  editors. 
It  was  a  twenty -four  by  thirty- six  inch  sheet,  folio  form,  six 
columns  to  the  page,  devoted  to  the  mining  interests  of  this 
region  and  to  local  affairs.  After  a  year  or  two  of  exist- 
ence, Mr.  Wilson  retired,  and  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  a 
twenty- eight  by  forty  inch  sheet,  eight  columns  to  the  page, 
folio  in  form,  with  Mr.  Kibbie  as  its  sole  publisher  and 
editor.  The  Journal  has  always  been  regarded  good  au- 
thority in  mining  matters.  For  some  time,  Mr.  K.  P.  Tu- 
ter,  an  efficient  newspaper  man,  has  rendered  editorial  as- 
sistance on  the  Journal.  The  establishment  occupies  its 
own  building,  a  substantial  stone  structure  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Eeservation  and  Quincy  streets,  equipped 
wdth  steam-power  presses,  etc.  The  Journal  is  now  the 
only  paper  published  in  Hancock. 

However,  in  January,  1877.  another  paper  was  started 
in  the  village  as  a  candidate  for  public  favor,  by  William 
and  Patrick  Harley,  called  the  Lake  Superior  News.  Like 
most  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  papers,  it  was  neutral  in  poli- 
tics, religion,  and  everything  else  except  mining  and  local 
interests.  It  was  a  folio  sheet  of  seven  columns  to  the  page. 
It  was  established  in  connection  with  the  Harley  Bros', 
book-bindery,  which  was  started  in  September,  1874,  and 
stopped  October,  1878,  but  was  found  to  be  a  non-paying 
venture,  ard  therefore  was  discontinued  after  six  months' 
existence. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  Hancock  Vil- 
lage for  the  present  year,  1882,  is  1226,700,  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  made  at  full  cash  valuation.  The  levy  upon 
this  assessment  was  $3, 400. 50,  apportioned  to  the  general, 
highway  and  fire  funds. 

The  present  officers  of  the  village,  1882,  are:  President, 
Edward  Kyan;  Kecorder,  M.  Finn;  Treasurer,  A.  J.  Scott; 
Assessors,  Henry  Drittler,  Michael  Doyle;  Marshal,  J.  C. 
Flynn;  Trustees,  P.  Kuppe,  W.  H.  Eoberts,  Thomas  Smart, 
Jacob  Baer,  M.  M.  Moralee,  Adolph  Khul. 

BIOGEAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

JACOB  BAER.  of  the  firm  of  Baer  Bros.,  wholesale  and  retail 
butchers,  cattle  brokers  and  dealers  in  horses,  was  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  December  8,  1846.  He  is  the  son  of  Solomon  Baer.  In 
1862,  he  came  to  America  and  direct  to  Hancock,  where  he  joined 
his  brothers,  Kaufmann  and  William,   in  their  present   business 
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Their  business  was  first  established  at  the  Quincy  Mine  by  the  elder 
brother  in  1854,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Hancock.  They  were 
the  first  dealers  in  their  line  in  this  section.  They  now  use'  about 
three  car  loads  of  cattle  a  week,  and  buy  and  sell  about  two  hun- 
dred horses  during  the  winter  season.  Mr.  Jacob  Baer  was  married 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  15,  1875,  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Mock.  Mrs.  Baer  was  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They 
have  two  children — Laura  and  Walter.  Mr.  Baer  has  held  various 
local  offices. 

MAX  BAER,  dealer  in  general  merchandise  (furniture  a  spec- 
ialty), successor  to  H.  Smitz  &  Co.  Mr.  Baer  was  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  December  25,  1845,  and  is  the  son  of  Simon  Baer.  He 
came  to  America  in  1862;  spent  one  year  in  West  Virginia,  and  then 
came  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior  (1863).  He  remained  here  till 
1874,  when  he  returned  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  with  his  father  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  He  also  spent  one  year  in  the  wholesale  drug  business  in 
Wheeling.  He  returned  to  Hancock  and  purchased  the  stock  of 
H.  Smitz  &  Co.,  and  entered  upon  his  present  business.  He  is  in- 
creasing his  trade,  and  now  carries  a  stock  of  $16,000  value. 

FREDERICK  J.  BAWDEN,  Superintendent  of  the  Mineral 
Range  Telegraph  Company,  was  born  at  Eagle  Harbor,  Lake  Supe- 
rior, Mich.,  July  23,  1856.  He  is  the  son  of  James  Bawden.  He 
learned  telegraphing,  and  was  appointed  the  first  operator  at  Eagle 
Harbor.  He  subsequently  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office 
of  the  Keweenaw  Herald,  working  one  and  a  half  years.  He  came 
to  Hancock  in  1876  to  accept  the  position  of  operator  of  the  Mineral 
Range  Telegraph  Company.  In  October,  1877,  he  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  the  company,  which  position  he  has  held  to  this 
date.  He  has  also  served  as  Assistant  Postmaster  at  Hancock  for 
the  past  four  years.  Mr.  Bawden  has  proven  himself  an  efficient 
and  popular  oflBicer. 

JAMES  BAWDEN,  deceased,  was  born  in  Breaze,  Cornwall, 
England,  December  4,  1813.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1844.  He  visited  Wisconsin  Territory,  and 
from  there  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1845  with  Dr.  Petted  on  a  sur- 
veying and  exploring  expedition.  He  helped  to  build  the  first 
house  at  Eagle  Harbor,  and  organized  that  settlement.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  fall  of  1846,  and  was  married  in  Cornwall, 
April  3,  1847,  to  Miss  E.  A.  Williams,  daughter  of  Capt.  William 
Williams.  He  then  returned  to  Eagle  Harbor,  bringing  his  wife 
with  him,  arriving  in  June,  1847,  having  made  the  trip  from  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the  propeller  Independence,  the  first  steam  ves- 
sel on  Lake  Superior.  Mr.  Bawden  was  employed  as  Mining  Cap- 
tain at  the  North  American  Mine,  and  was  connected  with  it  two 
years.  He  then  bought  the  dock  and  small  warehouse  at  Eagle 
Harbor  ;  he  built  a  large  house  and  hotel ;  he  carried  on  the  ware- 
house and  hotel  business,  dealt  in  real  estate,  erected  buildings, 
which  he  sold  or  leased.  He  sold  out  the  warehouse  business  after  five 
years  to  Lenton  &  Morrison.  In  1853,  his  hotel  was  burned  ;  he  at 
once  built  a  large  four-story  frame  hotel  in  place  of  the  old  one. 
This  house  was  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  well 
furnished  throughout.  Mr.  Bawden  also  built  a  large  store  build- 
ing and  stocked  it  with  general  merchandise,  which  was  conducted 
by  his  son.  He  kept  his  hotel,  contracted  for  wood  and  transport- 
ed freight.  He  was  the  leading  business  man  of  this  section.  A 
man  of  superior  intelligence,  upright  and  honorable  in  everything, 
possessed  of  remarkable  energy  and  enterprise,  he  commanded  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  his  death,  at  the  earf^ 
age  of  forty-nine,  cut  short  his  business,  and  deprived  his  family  of 
a  loving  and  honored  protector ;  he  died  April  28,  1861,  leaving  a 
wife  and  four  children.  The  eldest  son,  Albert  J.,  lives  at  Eagle 
Harbor ;  the  second,  Fred  J.,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Mineral 
Range  Telegraph  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Hancock;  the  only 
daughter,  Kittie  L.,  died,  aged  twenty-three  ;  the  youngest  son, 
Augustus  C,  died,  aged  ten  years. 

O.  D.  BENTLEY,  foreman  of  the  saw-mill  of  the  Sturgeon 
River  Lumber  Company,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Vt.,  January  1, 
1847.  He  went  to  Wisconsin  in  1867,  and  located  at  Menasha, 
where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  E.  D.  Smith,  woodenware  manu- 
facturer. From  Menasha  he  went  to  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  and  engaged 
with  the  Peshtigo  Lumber  Company  as  sawyer,  and  was  with  that 
company  three  years.  He  was  at  Peshtigo  during  the  great  fire  of 
the  fall  of  1871.  He  and  his  wife  were  driven  into  the  river  up  to 
their  arms  by  the  flames,  and  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  The 
year  1872  he  spent  in  McMillen's  Mill  at  Oshkosh,  and,  during 
1873,  he  was  one  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Oshkosh.  He  then  traveled  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  finally  located  at  Hancock,  L.  S.,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  en- 
gaged with  the  Sturgeon  River  Lumber  Co.  as  foreman  of  their 
mill.  He  was  married  at  Neenah,  Wis.,  January  1,  1871,  to  Miss 
Hattie  J.  Squire,  daughter  of  H.  J.  Squire.  Mrs.  iBentley  was  born 
in  Neenah.     They  have  a  son — William  H. 

BROWN  &  METTE,  wagon  and  carriage  makers,  also  do  gen- 
eral blacksmithing.  They  have  two  establishments,  one  at  Hancock 
and  the  other  at  Houghton.  The  business  was  established  in  1874, 
by  Gresens  &  Brown ;  two  and  a  half  years  later,  Mr.  Brown  bought 


out  his  partner,  and,  in  July,  1878,  formed  the  existing  partnership 
with  Clemens  Mette.  They  manufacture  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
sleighs,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  wagons  annually.  The  Hough- 
ton shop  was  opened  in  February,  1881.  They  employ  sixteen  men. 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Brown  was  born  in  Canada,  and  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior in  1873.  He  worked  a  year  at  Marquette,  then  came  to  Han- 
cock, and,  a  few  months  later,  bought  out  Mr.  Priest's  wagon 
and  carriage  shop,  and  formed  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Gresens  as 
given  above. 

MORTON  L.  CARDELL,  Postmaster  and  hardware  merchant, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Mineral  Range  Telegraph  Company; 
he  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  21,  1846.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
Morton  L.  Cardell,  deceased,  late  a  prominent  dentist  of  Detroit.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city;  in  1864  he  came  to 
Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  and  proceeded  to  the  Evergreen  Bluff 
Mine,  where  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  general  store.  In  1865. 
he  returned  to  Hancock,  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Wood- 
ard,  Patterson  &  Co. ;  in  1870,  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and,  in 
1878,  became  sole  proprietor;  in  1870,  he  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Mineral  Range  Telegraph  Company;  he  still  holds 
this  position.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Hancock  in  May, 
1878. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARR,  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Mineral  Range  Railroad,  and  Agent  of  the  American  Express 
Company.  Mr.  Carr  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  October  31, 
1844.  When  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1857,  and  to  Hancock  in  1861.  He  began  the 
business  at  this  place  as  a  dealer  in  general  merchandise;  subse- 
quently, was  employed  as  supply  clerk  at  the  Hecla  Mine  three 
years.  In  1872,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Holland  and 
M.  L.  Cardell  in  the  hardware  business,  at  Hancock.  This  connec- 
tion lasted  about  five  years.  In  1876,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
American  Express  Company.  He  also  served  five  years  as  Conduct- 
or, Clerk,  Express  Messenger  of  the  Mineral  Range  Railroad.  In 
March,  1881,  he  was  appointed  to  the  present  position.  He  was 
married,  at  Hancock,  September  4,  1872,  to  Miss  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Dr.  M.  L.  Cardell.    Mrs.  Carr  was  born  in  Detroit. 

JAMES.  A.  CLOSE,  President  of  the  Sturgeon  River  Lumber 
Company,  and  proprietor  of  warehouse,  was  born  in  New  York 
City  March  16,  1828.  In  1849,  he  came  to  Ontonagon,  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  spent  the  years  from  1849  to  1853  in  mining.  He  returned 
to  New  York,  spent  a  short  time  in  that  city  and  came  back  to  On- 
tonagon, where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  until  1861, 
when  he  moved  to  Hancock;  he  built  the  first  warehouse  in  this 
place,  and  has  since  built  another  larger  warehouse  adjacent  to  the 
old  one.  He  carries  on  a  general  warehouse  business,  and  has  been 
in  that  business  continuously  since  1861 ;  he  has  also  been  in  the 
mercantile  business  nineteen  years  on  Lake  Superior;  he  helped  or- 
ganize the  Sturgeon  River  Lumber  Company  in  1872,  and  has  been 
its  President  since  its  organization;  he  is  also  Vice  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Hancock. 

WILLIAM  CONDON,  merchant,  was  born  in  Canada  May  25, 
1833;  removed  to  Detroit  with  his  parents  when  two  years  of  age, 
and  was  brought  up  in  that  city ;  he  received  a  commercial  educa- 
tion, and  was  employed  as  merchant's  clerk.  In  1853,  he  went  to 
Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  continued  nine  years  at  that  place;  he  then,  in  1862, 
removed  to  Hancock,  where  he  engaged  in  the  same  business.  In 
1871,  he  went  to  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  resided  there  until  1874;  he 
then  returned  to  Hancock,  and  ventured  ,i4>on  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  continued  to  this  date.  Mr.  Condon  has  a  well- 
stocked  store  of  general  merchandise,  and  carries  an  average  stock 
of  $35,000.  He  was  married  at  Ontonagon  October  7,  1856,  to  Miss 
Anna  Douglas,  daughter  of  James  Douglas.  Mrs.  Condon  was  born 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Condon  helped  to  organize  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Houghton,  Mich.,  of  which  he  was  Director  and  Vice  President. 
At  present  he  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Hancock. 

D.  B.  COOPER,  foreman  of  the  Detroit  &  Lake  Superior 
Copper  Company;  has  been  in  the  company's  employ  since  1854;  was 
born  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1834;  moved  to  Oakland 
County,  Mich.,  with  his  parents  when  two  years  of  age.  He  went 
from  there  to  Detroit,  and  engaged  with  the  Waterbury  &  De- 
troit Copper  Company  in  1854.  In  1867,  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
old  company  and  the  Portage  Lake  Copper  Smelting  Company,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  foremanship  of  these  works  at  Portage  Lake, 
Houghton  Co.,  Mich.,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  since. 

DENNIS  COUGHLIN,  proprietor  of  livery,  boarding  and  sale 
stables,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1832,  and  came  to  America  in  1852, 
and  direct  to  Lake  Superior.  He  engaged  as  miner  at  the  Northwest 
Mine,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  and  was  employed  at  that  mine  three 
years.  He  then  came  to  Portage  Lake,  and  engaged  at  the  Portage 
Mine,  where  Hancock  now  stands;  it  was  a  wild  stretch  of  timber 
without  sign  of  civilization.  He  subsequently  worked  at  the  Isle 
Royal  and  Quincy  Mines  under  Ricard  &  Douglass;  was  with  the 
latter  about  eight  years;  he  then  began  training  and  draying  at  Han- 
cock, and  contracting  for  mines.     He  continued  this  business  until 
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April,  J878,  when  he  opened  aliverj,  boarding  and  sale  stable,  which 
he  is  carrying  on  at  this  date.  He  keeps  a  good  stock  of  horses  and 
carriages,  and  runs  the  most  popular  stable  in  Hancock.  Mr. 
Coughlin  was  the  first  settler  in  or  about,  the  city  of  Hancock.  He 
was  married  in  Ireland,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  Miss  Ann 
Nugent,  daughter  of  Maurice  Nugent.  They  have  three  daughters 
and  six  sons.  Mr.  Coughlin  has  recently  lost  his  wife,  who  died 
May  29,  1882. 

D.  CRAWFORD,  contractor,  builder  and  undertaker,  was  born 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  August  12,  1840.  He  came  to  America  in  1849, 
and  made  his  home  in  Toronto,  Canada,  until  1860,  when  he  came 
to  Hancock,  Mich.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  smelting  works  of  the  Detroit  &  Lake  Superior  Cop- 
per Company  ten  years.  He  continued  working  at  his  trade,  and,  in 
January,  1875,  opened  business  as  contractor,  builder  and  under- 
taker, at  the  corner  of  Hancock  and  Ravine  streets.  He  im- 
ports the  very  finest  styles  of  burial  cases  at  the  most  reason- 
able rates,  and  has  developed  a  very  substantial  trade.  He  was 
married  at  Houghton,  November  19,  1863,  to  Miss  Rhoda  A.  Rice, 
daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Rice.  Mrs.  Crawford  was  born  in  Co- 
lumbus, Mich.  They  have  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr. 
Crawford  lost  his  wife  October  18,  1878.  He  was  married  again, 
December  25,  1881,  in  Alveston,  Canada,  to  Mrs.  Christina  Munroe, 
widow  of  John  Munroe,  and  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Mc- 
Intyre. 

PATRICK  CUDDIHY,  engineer  of  the  Hancock  Mine  and  Su- 
perintendent of  the  stamp-mills,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1841.  He 
came  to  America  in  1856,  and  direct  to  Hou2"hton,  Lake  Superior. 
He  engaged  with  the  Franklin  Mining  Company  while  a  boy  as 
copper-washer;  was  advanced  through  the  various  steps  to  the  ma- 
chine shop,  remaining  in  employ  of  the  company  ten  years.  He 
then  entered  the  service  of  the  Portage  Lake  Iron  Works  as 
machinist,  and  continued  with  that  establishment  ten  years,  the 
four  last  of  which  he  was  foreman  of  the  works.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  present  Hancock  Mining  Company  (1880),  he  was 
employed  as  engineer  of  the  mine  and  Superintendent  of  stamp-mills. 
Mr.  Cuddihy  was  married  at  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  February  6, 
1864,  to  Miss  Margaret  Shay,  daughter  of  John  Shay.  They  have 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

GUST  AYE  DEIMEL,  jeweler  and  watchmaker;  business  estab- 
lished in  January,  1877;  he  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  in  Olpe, 
in  the  year  1844,  and  came  to  America  in  1850,  with  his  parents,  who 
located  in  Detroit,  Mich. ;  he  was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  and, 
on  completing  his  studies,  went  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  served 
a  regular  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  A.  Preusser,  jeweler  and  watch- 
maker. He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1861,  and  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman watchmaker  until  1868,  when  he  started  in  business  for  him 
self.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Keweenaw  County  in  1870.  He  came 
to  Hancock  in  June,  1877,  and  started  his  present  business.  Mr. 
Deimel  deals  in  everything  in  his  line,  watches,  clocks,  jewelry, 
silverware,  etc.,  and  carries  an  average  stock  of  $12,000. 

JAMES  DENNIS,  dealer  in  staple  and  fancy  groceries  and 
vegetables,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  in  1831;  was  brought  up  at 
mining,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1850.  He  came  directly  to 
Lake  Superior  and  engaged  at  the  Adventure  Mine,  in  the  Ontonag- 
on District.  He  was  subsequently  employed  at  the  Norwich,  Na- 
tional, Forest,  Toltec  and  Ridge  Mines.  In  1856,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Panama  route.  He  spent  eight  years  on  the  Pacific 
slope;  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Mexico,  and  returned  to  the  East  overland,  via  Salt  Lake  City, 
about  the  close  of  the  late  war.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  New  Jersey, 
and  then  came  to  Portage  Lake.  For  the  next  few  years,  he  worked 
as  a  miner  at  the  Hancock,  Quincj^  and  Franklin  Mines.  In  1873, 
he  began  business  as  a  grocer,  at  the  Pewabic  Mine,  and  moved  to 
Hancock  in  1878,  and  continued  the  business  at  this  point. 

MICHAEL  DOYLE,  merchant  tailor,  established  his  business 
at  this  place  in  June,  1875.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  November  1, 
1846.  When  of  suitable  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tailor's  trade. 
In  1863,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  came  direct  to  Hancock, 
Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside.  He  en- 
gaged with  a  tailoring  establishment,  and  perfected  himself  in  his 
trade,  working  as  a  journeyman  tailor  till  June,  1875,  when  he 
opened  business  for  himself.  Mr.  Doyle  carries  a  good  stock  of  do- 
mestic and  imported  goods,  and  turns  out  work  in  the  latest  and  best 
styles. 

HENRY  DRITLER,  proprietor  of  billiard  hall  and  dealer  in 
wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Aalen,  Kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  June  6,  1826;  he  was  educated  in  a  mining 
school;  traveled  in  France  and  Switzerland,  in  the  mining  interests; 
returning  to  Germany,  he  worked  at  mining  five  years,  in  that 
country.  Being  in  sympathy  with  the  Republican  movement,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  seek  a  home  under  a  Government  more  con- 
genial to  his  tastes;  so.  passing  into  Switzerland,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  arriving  in  1848;  he  first  made  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  then  went  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  a  store  until  1849,  when  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  for  a 
Pittsburgh  mining  company;  he  operated  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  on  Ke- 


weenaw Point,  until  the  fall  of  1858;  he  then  returned  to  Germany 
and  remained  from  October  of  that  year  until  May,  1859,  when  he 
returned  to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  at  the  Quincy  Mine,  near 
Hancock;  he  continued  with  this  company  until  1860;  he  then 
erected  a  building  in  Hancock,  on  the  site  of  his  present  commodi- 
ous establishment,  and  engaged  in  his  present  business;  he  lost  his 
establishment  in  the  great  fire  of  1869,  and  immediately  rebuilt  it  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  and  of  brick  and  stone,  giving  him  the  largest 
and  most  tasty  hall  in  the  town,  if  not  in  the  county.  Business  has 
prospered  with  him  since,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens of  the  place.  He  was  married,  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  July  5,  1852, 
to  Miss  Fredericka,  daughter  of  Henry  Mertz.  Mrs.  D.  was  born  in 
the  same  country  as  her  husband.  They  have  five  children  living, 
and  have  lost  seven,  three  of  whom  were  accidentally  killed.  Those 
living  are  Paulina,  Henry,  William,  Amelia  and  Bismarck.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Paulina,  is  the  widow  of  Josepii  Linder.  .  Mr.  Drit- 
ler  has  held  various  local  offices,  having  served  three  terms  as  Vil- 
lage Treasurer  of  Hancock,  several  years  as  Marshal,  three  years  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Village 
Council. 

HOUGHTON  DUNCAN,  Mining  Engineer  and  Draughtsman  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Works,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  March 
2,  1830.  He  received  an  academic  education,  and  fitted  himself  for 
the  profession  of  a  mining  engineer.  In  1848,  he  came  to  America; 
located  in  Canada,  at  the  Bruce  Mines.  He  left  there  in  1854,  and 
came  to  Houghton  County,  Mich,  (now  Keweenaw).  He  erected 
the  engines  and  stamps  at  the  Keweenaw,  Garden  City  and  ^tna 
Stamp  Mills;  was  engaged  in  that  section  three  years.  From  1856  to 
1858,  he  spent  in  Pennsylvania  erecting  engines.  He  next  went  to 
Rockland,  Ontonagon  County,  and  erected  an  engine  and  stamps  for 
the  Adventure  Mining  Company;  was  also  engaged  at  the  Minne- 
sota Mine ;  next,  put  up  the  engine  and  stamps  for  the  Hancock 
Mine;  was  next  engaged  at  the  Portage  Lake  Foundry.  He  then 
took  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mine  for  three  years;  he  also  put 
up  the  engine  and  stamps  for  the  Aztec  Copper  Company;  from 
thence  to  Copper  Harbor,  where  he  erected  an  engine  and  stamps 
for  a  mine.  He  next  started  a  foundry  at  Eagle  Harbor,  which  he 
carried  on  two  years.  He  then  acted  as  agent  for  Mr.  S.  F.  Hodge,  of 
Detroit,  one  year;  was  engineer  of  the  Huron  Mine  one  year.  In 
1869,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron 
Works,  for  S.  F.  Hodge ;  spent  two  years  at  these  works.  He  was 
next  with  the  Portage  Lake  Iron  Works  two  years.  Then,  in  1874, 
he  returned  to  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Works,  where  he  has  been 
employed  to  date. 

ERNEST  FISHER,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  imported 
and  native  marble.  Mr.  Fisher  bought  into  this  business  in  1879,  of 
Mr.  Nic  Kutscheid,  who  established  it  in  1876.  It  is  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  kind  in  Houghton  Co. ;  Mr.  F.  was  born  in  Bohemia  April 
6,  1851.  He  learned  the  marble  business  in  his  native  country,  and 
came  to  America  in  1876,  and  direct  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior;  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  with  Mr.  Kutscheid  till  1879,  when  he 
bought  him  out.  He  was  married  at  Calumet,  Lake  Superior,  October 
28,  1876,  to  Miss  Fredericka  Bergner.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  born  in  the 
same  place  as  her  husband.  They  have  two  children — a  son,  Charles, 
aged  five  years,  and  an  infant  daughter,  Frieda. 

FREDERICK  W.  GETTLING,  proprietor  of  the  Northwest- 
ern House,  was  born  in  Chicago,  III,  November  3,  1853;  when 
about  eight  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  with 
his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  this  town;  he  received  his  pri- 
mary education  in  the  village  school,  and  then  went  to  Chicago  and 
attended  the  high  school  of  that  city.  Returning  to  Hancock,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  continued  that  business  till 
July,  1881,  when  he  purchased  the  Northwestern  House,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  his  present  business. 

PATRICK  HENRY  GALLAGHER,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
druggist,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1842.  Came  to  America  in  1845 
with  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  at  Pittston,  Luzerne  Co., 
Penn.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  the  West  Pittston 
Academy,  and  then  took  one  term  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor.  He  then  went  to  Iowa,  and  completed  his  medical 
studies  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Iowa  State  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1863.  He  then  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  late  war. 
Served  with  Sherman  during  his  campaigns  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
On  his  return  from  the  South,  he  established  himself  in  practice  in 
Clinton  County,  Iowa.  He  remained  in  Iowa  till  1868,  and  then 
went  to  Janesville,  Wis.;  pursued  his  practice  at  that  place,  and 
subsequently  at  Fond  du  Lac.  In  January,  1873,  he  came  to  Ne- 
gaunee,  Mich. ;  spent  one  summer  in  that  village,  and  then  moved 
to  Michigamme.  At  the  latter  place,  he  was  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  with  his  brother,  John  A.,  now  a  druggist  of  Kansas* City, 
Mo.  In  the  fall  of  1874,  he  removed  to  Hancock,  and  engaged  in 
his  present  business. 

CAPT.  JOHN  GUNDRY,  deceased,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  En- 
gland, in  1812;  was  engaged  in  mining  in  his  native  country.  He 
went  to  Ireland  for  a  mining  company,  in  charge  of  the  water  and 
timber  department  of  the  mines.     In  1851,  he  emigrated  to  America. 
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and  came  direct  to  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior,  in  June  of  that  year. 
He  engaged  at  the  Cliff  Mine  as  mining  captain,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Pewabic,  where  he  died  in  October,  1864.  He  had  spent  thirteen 
years  of  the  prime  of  his  life  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  experienced 
of  the  mining  captains  of  this  region.  An  upright,  honorable  man, 
he  died  commanding  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Capt.  Gundry  was  married  in  England,  in  183H,  to  Miss  Alice 
Stephens.  Seven  of  their  children  are  living,  all  of  this  country — 
Mary  A.,  John,  James,  Elizabeth,  Susan,  Alice  and  Esther.  The 
eldest  daughter  (Mary  A.)  is  married,  and  resides  in  Chicago.  John 
is  Superintendent  of  the  Osceola  Stamp  Mill  at  Hancock.  James 
lives  at  Hancock.  Elizabeth  is  Mrs.  John  Coomb;  Susan  is  the  wife 
of  James  Granville,  of  Hancock;  Esther  is  Mrs.  Charles  Eoehler, 
of  Hancock. 

JOHN  GUNDRY,  Superintendent  of  the  Osceola  Stamp  Mill 
at  Hancock  since  1874,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  September 
9,  1839.  When  five  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  to  Ireland  by  his 
father,  and,  when  twelve  years  old  (1851),  emigrated  to  America, 
and  came  to  the  Cliff  Mine,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior, 
with  his  father,  who  was  subsequently  captain  of  that  mine.  He 
studied  to  be  a  mining  engineer.  In  1863,  he  engaged  with  the 
Franklin  Mining  Company  as  machinist  till  1868;  was  next  em- 
ployed by  the  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal  Company  as  machinist, 
and  continued  with  that  company  till  the  completion  of  the  work 
(seven  years).  He  also  served  as  tug  captain  two  years.  In  1874, 
he  engaged  with  the  Osceola  Mining  Company,  at  the  Albany  and 
Boston  Mine,  then  operated  by  this  company.  He  also  superin- 
tended the  building  of  the  Osceola  Stamp  Mill  at  Hancock,  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  business  since. 

J.  E.  HOCKING,  dealer  in  general  millinery  and  fancy  goods, 
is  proprietor  of  two  stores  in  this  line,  one  established  at  Hancock, 
in  1864,  and  a  second  at  Red  Jacket,  in  1869.  The  joint  stock 
equals  about  $5,000.  Mr.  Hocking  was  born  in  England  in  1830,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1849.  He  came  directly  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  spent  the  winter  of  1849-50  at  the  Bruce  Mine  in  Canada.  The 
following  spring,  he  came  to  Michigan  and  engaged  as  a  miner  at 
the  old  Minesota  Mine  of  the  Ontonagon  District,  and  was  one  of 
the  party  that  found  the  first  large  mass  of  that  mine  in  1852.  He 
spent  about  ten  months  at  the  Minesota  Mine,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Bruce  Mine,  where  he  worked  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Isle  Royale,  and  was  employed  as  foreman  of  the  stamp  mills  of  the 
Liscotte  Mining  Company  one  year.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Cliff  Mine,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  copper  washing  one  year. 
Was  next  a  miner  at  the  Dana  Mine  a  few  months,  and  also  at  the 
Northwest  Mine.  He  was  next  in  charge  of  the  stamp  mills  of  the 
Connecticut  Mine;  then  to  Eagle  Harbor  Mine,  which  he  worked 
on  tribute  one  year;  then  to  the  Quincy  Mine  as  foreman  copper 
washer.  Had  charge  of  that  work  ten  years  and  over.  In  1864,  he 
opened  a  milliner  shop  at  Hancock,  and  subsequently  established  a 
branch  store  at  Red  Jacket,  and  has  continued  this  business  to  date 
1882. 

PETER  HOLMAN,  grocer;  business  established  in  1864.  He 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1827.  Was  brought  up  a  copper 
miner.  Emigrated  to  America  in  1854,  and  located  at  Copper  Falls, 
Lake  Superior,  now  Keweenaw  County,  Mich.  Spent  one  year  in 
the  Copper  Falls  Mine.  Subsequently  worked  in  the  South  Cliff, 
Huron  and  Quincy  Mines,  in  all  about  ten  years.  In  1864,  he  estab- 
lished his  present  business.  He  is  a  dealer  in  staple  and  fancy  gro- 
ceries, fruits,  crockery  and  confectionery.  He  has  a  branch  store  at 
Red  Jacket,  under  the  management  of  his  son,  John  H.  The  store 
at  Red  Jacket  was  established  in  April,  1872.  He  was  married,  in 
England,  in  July,  1853,  to  Miss  Ann  Jasper,  daughter  of  Henry  Jas- 
per. Mrs.  Holman  was  born  in  England.  They  have  six  children- 
Elizabeth  A.,  John  H.,  Emma,  Lillie,  William  and  Minnie.  The 
eldest  child,  Elizabeth,  is  the  wife  of  John  N.  Mitchell,  of  Hancock. 

THOMAS  INGRAM,  foreman  of  the  Moralee  Saw  Mill,  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  England,  November  5,  1840.  When  only  two 
years  of  age,  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  America.  They  lo- 
cated in  Grant  County,  Wis.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
went  to  Colorado,  where  he  spent  ten  months  in  mining.  He 
then  returned  to  Wisconsin.  In  August,  1864,  he  came  to  Hancock, 
Lake  Superior,  and  engaged  in  saw- mill  work  in  the  summer  and 
mining  in  the  winter  time.  He  built  the  first  shanty  at  the  Calumet 
Mine,  and  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hulburt  to  Han- 
cock announcing  the  discovery  of  that  now  famous  mine.  Since 
1868,  he  has  been  foreman  of  the  Moralee  Saw  Mill.  He  was  mar- 
ried, at  Jefferson,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1861,  to  Miss  Catharine 
Moralee,  daughter  of  Michael  Moralee. 

REV.  EDWARD  JACKER,  pastor  of  the  St.  Ann's  Catholic 
Church  of  Hancock,  was  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Ger- 
many, September  2,  1827.  Was  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Tubingen  and  Munich.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1854;  served 
as  Professor  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Vincent  of  Pennsylvania  one 
year.  In  1855,  he  went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  he  was  ordained 
a  clergyman  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Baraga.     His  first  charge  was  the  Indian  mission  of  L'Anse,  now 


Baraga.  He  remained  there  until  1860.  While  at  L'Anse,  he  also 
attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Portage  Lake 
mines,  visiting  them  regularly.  During  a  portion  of  1860  and  1861, 
he  was  in  charge  of  St.  Ignatius  Church  of  Houghton.  In  1861,  he 
superintended  the  building  of  St.  xinn's  Church  in  Hancock,  and 
was  assigned  the  position  of  first  pastor.  In  1866,  he  went  to  Mar- 
quette to  assist  Bishop  Baraga  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  that 
place,  and  remained  with  the  Bishop  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1868.  From  Marquette,  he  went  to  Calumet,  where  he 
built  a  church,  and  organized  the  congregation.  He  remained  in 
Calumet  until  1873;  from  there  went  to  Mackinac,  and  took  charge 
of  the  two  churches  of  Mackinac  and  St.  Ignace.  In  1876,  he  was 
relieved  of  the  care  of  the  Mackinac  Church,  and  had  St.  Ignace 
alone.  During  his  stay  in  Mackinac  and  St.  Ignace,  he  visited  the 
Indians  and  half-breeds  in  the  shore  country,  from  Escanaba  to 
Drummond  Island.  In  1880,  he  came  to  Hancock,  and  has  since 
been  in  charge  of  the  church  of  St.  Ann  of  this  place.  (See  history 
of  the  church  elsew^here.)  Father  Jacker  has  now  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  holy  calling  at  various  points  on  the  Upper  Lakes  and 
the  territory  adjacent  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  During 
that  time,  he  has  served  as  missionary  and  resident  pastor.  On  three 
occasions,  he  acted  as  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Marquette  for 
the  space  of  about  one  year  each  time;  first,  after  Bishop  Baraga's 
death,  1868;  second,  during  Bishop  Meak's  stay  at  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, 1870;  third,  after  the  latter's  resignation,  1878.  He  has  taught 
and  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with  ability  and  fidelity, 
being  a  thorough  student  and  an  accomplished  linguist.  He  has  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  early  history  and  traditions  of 
this  region,  second  only  to  Bishop  Baraga,  deceased.  All  tribes  and 
all  nationalities  are  alike  to  him;  he  is  equally  at  home  addressing 
an  Indian  congregation  in  their  own  langiiage,  or  a  Catholic  assem- 
#blage  of  his  owai  race. 

HUGH  JOHNSON,  log  and  camp  foreman  of  the  Sturgeon 
River  Lumber  Company,  w^as  born  in  Canada  March  11,  1847;  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  while  a  child.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  lumber  business,  and,  in  1871,  went  to  Lower  Michigan, 
and  lumbered  on  the  Muskegon  and  neighboring  streams  until  1875, 
when  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  engaged  with  the  Sturgeon 
River  Lumber  Company.  Since  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1876, 
he  has  had  general  charge  of  the  logging,  land  and  rafting  for  the 
company.  Mr.  Johnson  was  married  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  July  6, 
1876,  to  Miss  Velma  Satterlee,  daughter  of  Charles  Satterlee.  She 
was  born  in  Frankfort,  New  York. 

DAVID  S.  KENDALL  was  born  in  New  York  City  October  15, 
1828;  received  a  mercantile  education.  In  1859,  he  came  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  located  at  Hancock.  He  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Mathew^s  in  the  mercantile  business,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Mathews  &  Kendall,  dealers  in  general  merchandise.  This  con- 
nection was  continued  till  1861,  since  which  time  Mr.  Kendall  has 
been  associated  with  Mr.  James  A.  Close  in  the  warehouse  business 
at  this  place. 

E.  P.  KIBBEE,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Northwestern  Min- 
ing Journal,  was  born  at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  February  9,  1839, 
and  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Porter  Kibbee,  of  Detroit.  His  family 
moved  to  Detroit  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  He  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When  eight- 
een years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  Kenwood  Academy,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  spent  two  years.  He  next  attended  the  University 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  two  years.  At  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year, 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Michigan  Lancers,  a 
regiment  that  was  disbanded,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  be- 
fore being  called  into  service.  He  then  went  South  in  the  Govern- 
ment employ  as  a  civilian;  was  at  and  near  Nashville.  He  was  called 
to  Houghton  to  close  out  his  uncle's  business,  which  occupied  about 
one  year.  He  theil  entered  the  office  of  the  Portage  Mining  Gazette 
as  business  manager,  remaining  three  years,  and  was  with  Mr.  Dev- 
eraux  and  engaged  in  book-keeping  until  1873,  when  he  started  the 
Northwestern  Mining  Journal.     See  sketch  of  the  paper. 

WILLIAM  LAPP,  manufacturer  of  lubricating  oils  and  stearine 
candles.  Established  this  factory  in  1864.  (See  sketch  in  history  of 
Hancock).  He  was  born  in  Thuringen,  Prussia,  October  7,  1826, 
and  received  an  academic  education  at  Cassel,  from  1843  to  1846, 
and  graduated  as  a  mining  engineer.  He  practiced  his  profession  in 
the  mines  of  his  country  until  the  breaking-out  of  the  Republican 
movement  of  1848,  when  he  joined  the  Revolutionists,  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  organization  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  change  of  cli- 
mate, so  he  made  his  escape  to  America  early  in  1849.  On  reaching 
this  country,  he  went  to  Virginia  and  engaged  with  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel near  Kingwood.  In  1851,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  landed  at 
Eagle  River,  Houghton  County  (now  Keweenaw),  spent  one  year 
exploring  for  copper,  and  in  1852  came  to  Houghton  and  engaged  in 
mining.  He  built  the  gravitation  tram- ways  for  the  Quincy  and 
Franklin  and  Pewabic  Mines,  on  Portage  Lake.  The  rails  were  made 
of  wood,  faced  with  strap  iron.  He  was  next  engaged  in  exploring 
the  country  from  Portage  Lake  to  Superior  City.     Returning  to 
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Portage  Lake,  ho  started  his  present  business  in  1864.  He  was  mar- 
ried, at  Hancock,  in  1865,  to  Miss  Sophia  Hafenreffer.  They  have 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Lapp  has  served  two  years  as 
Township  Clerk,  and  six  years  as  Justice  of  tlie  Peace. 

CHARLES  LEIBLEIN,  agent  for  Haas  Brewing  Company  of 
Hancock,  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1831.  He  came  to 
America  in  1836;  made  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
sided till  1847.  He  then  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  the 
Cliff  Mine,  now  Keweenaw  County.  He  was  an  employe  at  that 
mine  five  years.  In  1853,  he  came  to  Ontonagon  and  engaged  as 
surface  boss  at  the  National  Mine.  Was  also  merchant.  He  spent 
three  years  at  that  mine  and  then  changed  to  the  Norwich.  He 
spent  one  year  at  the  mine,  and  was  then  put  in  charge  of  the  for- 
warding business  at  the  American  landing,  which  position  he  held 
four  years.  He  then  moved  to  Ontonagon,  where  he  spent  several 
years.  He  next  went  to  Rockland  and  remained  at  that  place  till 
1875,  when  he  returned  to  Ontonagon,  and  kept  the  Johnson  House 
two  years.  He  then  moved  to  Hancock,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  employed  in  various  lines  till  the  spring  of  1882,  w^hen  he 
accepted  his  present  position  with  the  Haas  Brewing  Company. 

WILLLiM  H.  MASON,  of  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Trowbridge, gro- 
cers, was  born  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  April  8,  1845.  When  nine 
years  of  age,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  w^as  employed  two 
years  at  the  Dana  Mine  on  Keweenaw  Point.  He  then  returned  to 
his  native  place,  from  whence  he  enlisted,  when  eighteen  years  old, 
in  Company  C,  Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalry.  Was  promoted  to  Com- 
missary Sergeant,  and  served  with  his  company,  taking  part  in  all  en- 
gagements in  which  they  participated,  till  discharged,  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  May  8,  1866,  having  served  three  years.  He  then  re 
turned  to  Wisconsin,  and  soon  after  came  to  Hancock,  where  he 
engaged  in  general  contract  teaming  work.  He  was  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  with  his  brother  two  years  at  the  Phoenix  Mine  and  five 
years  at  tlie  Cliff  Mine.  Returning  to  Hancock,  he  started  in  busi- 
ness by  himself  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  line.  In  1878,  he  organ- 
ized his  present  business,  and  January,  1882,  sold  a  half -interest  to 
his  nephew,  A.  H.  Trowbridge.  The  firm  deals  in  staple  and  fancy 
groceries,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  salt  meats,  vegetables  and  provisions, 
and  are  doing  a  very  satisfactory  business.  Mr.  Mason  w^as  married, 
at  Plymouth,  Wis.,  in  1868,  to  Miss  Hattie  A.  Chamberlain,  daughter 
of  George  Chamberlain.  They  have  three  children  living— Clar- 
ence, Charles  and  Andell. 

CHARLES  S.  MAWREY,  foreman  of  foundry  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior Iron  Works  since  1875,  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Ya.,  December  11, 
1839.  He  learned  the  molder's  trade  at  the  iron  works  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
ris, Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  that  establishment  thirteen 
years.  He  was  next  engaged  as  foreman  of  the  iron  works  of  Fer- 
rill  &  Burns,  Philadelphia,  four  years.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior 
in  1875,  and  accepted  his  present  position  with  the  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Works.  Mr.  Mawrey  was  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
April  25,  1861,  to  Miss  Jennie  Stockholm,  who  was  born  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  They  have  four  children— James  Y.,  Charles  E., 
Aura  Y.  and  Mary  E. 

THOMAS  D.  MEADS,  County  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds; 
has  held  the  office  since  1876.  He  was  born  in  Brighton,  England, 
April  12,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  George  and  x\nn  (Parker)  Meads. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  February,  1856,  locating  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  w^atchmaker  and  jeweler.  He 
remained  three  years  in  that  city,  and  then  removed  to  Rockland, 
Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  his  line  at 
that  place  until  June,  1868,  when  he  moved  to  Hancock,  where  he 
still  resides.  On  coming  to  this  place,  he  established  himself  in  the 
watch-making  and  jewelry  business,  which  he  continued  until  1876, 
when  he  was  elected  County  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1878-80,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term.  He  has 
also  held  other  minor  offices  at  Hancock.  Mr.  Meads  was  married, 
April  11,  1869,  at  Rockland,  Ontonagon  County,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Anthony,  daughter  of  F.  W.  Anthony,  of  Rockland.  Mrs.  Meads  was 
born  in  that  place,  her  family  being  among  the  early  pioneers  of  that 
town.    They  have  five  children — Ella,  Annie,  Lucy,  Daisy  and  Jesse. 

CHARLES  H.  MILLER,  foreman  of  the  pattern  shops  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Iron  Works,  w^as  born  in  Alsace,  France,  now  Ger- 
many, December  10,  1853.  He  learned  his  trade  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  came  to  America  in  1871;  lived  at  Chelsea  until  August, 
1872,  when  he  went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  engaged  with  Mr.  S.  F. 
Hodge,  until  December,  1873;  he  then  came  to  Lake  Superior  to 
take  charge  of  the  works  at  Portage  Lake,  and  remained  at  these 
works  until  1877,  when  he  went  to  Dixon,  111. ;  worked  at  his  trade 
until  1879;  he  then  returned  to  Lake  Superior  and  resumed  work  in 
the  old  shops  as  foreman.  Mr.  Miller  was  married  at  Dixon,  111., 
April  24,  1879,  to  Miss  Mattie  A.  Strong,  daughter  of  H.  K.  Strong. 
Mrs.  Miller  was  born  in  Dixon,  111.     They  have  one  son — Eddie  K. 

MATHEW  M.  MORALEE,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in 
lumber.  Business  established  in  1860  ;  was  born  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  February  28,  1829.  He  left  Massachusetts  in  childhood  with 
his  parents,  and  moved  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  about  the  time  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  Six  years  later,  moved  to  Illinois,  near  Galena. 
He  was  engaged  in  mining  till  1850,  when  having  become  of  age,  he 


went  to  California.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment. He  participated  in  gold  mining  for  awhile,  then  built  a 
hotel  at  Georgetown,  which  was  burned  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year.  He  remained  in  California  till  1854,  when  he  returned  to 
the  States,  and  became  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He  fol- 
lowed that  business  five  years,  and  then,  in  1859,  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, located  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  Keweenaw  County,  Mich.  In 
1861,  he  removed  to  Hancock,  and  erected  a  saw-mill  which  was 
the  first  circular-saw  mill  on  the  lake.  He  also  operated  the  tail 
house  at  the  Quincy  Stamp  Mill.  Both  branches  were  run  suc- 
cessfully until  about  1866.  when  the  saw-mill  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Mr.  Moralee  had  a  partner,  Mr.  James  H.  Olds,  the  firm  being 
Moralee  &  Olds.  They  immediately  built  a  larger  and  better  mill 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  They  were  also  operating  a  saw-mill  and 
sash  and  blind  factory  at  the  Ripley.  A  Mr.  White  was  associated 
with  them  in  the  Ripley  business,  the  firm  being  Moralee,  Olds  & 
White.  They  operated  the  works  at  the  Ripley  about  seven  years. 
Messrs.  Moralee  &  Olds  had  built  a  grist-mill  on  the  lake  above 
their  old  saw-mill  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  which  they  never 
put  in  operation.  Having  bought  out  Mr.  White,  they  tore  down 
the  old  works  at  the  Ripley,  and  moved  the  sash  and  door  machinery 
into  the  grist-mill,  but  only  operated  it  a  couple  of  years.  After 
buying  Mr.  White  out,  they  had  purchased  the  tug  Gallagher.  She 
proved  unfortunate,  as  she  exploded  her  boiler  soon  after,  killing 
Mr.  Olds,  who  was  sailing  her.  This  occurred  August  10,  1872, 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  Olds  estate,  Mr.  Moralee  has  conducted 
the  business  alone.  In  1881,  he  rebuilt  the  saw-mill,  putting  in  a 
new  engine  and  machinery,  the  engine  being  14x24.  The  present 
capacity  of  the  mill  is  30,000  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours;  thirty  men 
are  employed.  Mr.  Moralee  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  regard 
to  casualties  among  his  employes.  In  all  the  years  that  he  has  been 
operating  machinery,  no  serious  accident  has  happened  any  man 
in  his  employ.  Mr.  Moralee  was  married  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
1854,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Ford.  They  had  a  family  of  ten  children, 
eight  daughters  and  two  sons,  all  of  whom  are  living  except  two. 
Mrs.  Moralee  died  in  February,  1880.  Mr.  Moralee  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  but  has  never  been  an 
aspirant  for  political  honors,  the  only  offices  that  he  has  held  being 
those  of  Supervisor  and  Councilman,  both  of  which  he  has  held 
several  terms,  and  is  a  member  of  the  present  Council. 

A.  OYERFIELD,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Stroudsburgh,  Mon- 
roe County,  Penn.,  December  31,  1836.  He  is  the  son  of  Adam 
Overfield,  and  was  educated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  he  graduated  in  1862.  He  began  his  medical  education  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  continued  and  graduated  in  1870.  He 
then  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Rockland,  Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.  He  was  mar- 
ried, at  Rockland,  June  27,  1872,  to  Miss  Libbie  J.  Harris,  daughter 
of  Capt.  William  Harris,  now  of  Torch  Lake.  In  1873,  he  came  to 
Houghton  and  engaged  in  practice.  In  the  fall  of  1876,  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  registered  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
and  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  taking  a  select  course  of 
studies.  While  there,  he  took  a  special  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  Woman's  Hospital.  Early  in  1878,  he 
located  in  Hancock,  still  maintaining  his  office  at  Houghton.  He 
is  now  also  physician  and  surgeon  for  the  Huron  Mine. 

SAMUEL  P.  PAYNE,  proprietor  of  meat  market.  Business 
was  established  July  12,  1870.  Mr.  Payne  was  born  in  Leeds,  York- 
shire, England,  May  8,  1842.  He  came  to  America  in  1860,  and 
located  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  he  removed  to  Han- 
cock, Lake  Superior.  Having  learned  the  butcher's  trade,  he  worked 
at  that  trade  till  July  1,  1870,  when  he  started  in  the  same  line  for 
himself,  and  has  continued  the  business  to  this  date.  Mr.  Payne 
carries  a  full  line  of  fresh  and  salt  meats,  sausage,  etc.  He  was 
married,  at  Copper  Falls,  in  May,  1864,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Ham,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Ham.  Mrs.  Payne  was  born  in  Granby,  Canada.  They 
have  a  family  of  eight  sons  and  three  daughters. 

W.  H.  ROBERTS,  merchant,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
April  17,  1834.  He  was  brought  up  a  miner  and  came  to  America  in 
1854.  He  located  in  Ontonagon  County,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.  In 
1856,  he  went  abroad  as  a  mine  explorer.  Spent  five  years  in  travel- 
ing and  exploring,  during  which  time,  he  operated  in  Australia,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  South  America,  California  and  Mexico.  He  then 
returned  to  England,  and  brought  his  family  to  America.  He  had 
been  married,  previous  to  coming  to  America  (1853),  to  Miss  Mary 
A.,  daughter  of  William  Dennis.  On  arriving  in  America  with  his 
family  (1864),  he  made  his  home  in  Maryland  one  year,  then  came 
to  the  Quincy  Mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.  He  was  employed  at  that 
mine  and  at  the  Pewabic  till  1872,  when  he  commenced  his  present 
l)iisiness.  In  1878,  he  opened  a  meat  market  in  connection  with  his 
other  business.  In  his  store,  he  carries  a  general  stock  of  groceries, 
provisions,  crockery,  glassware,  tinware,  of  from  |8.000  to  $10,000. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Hancock  five  years,  and  is  a  member  of  the  present  Board.  He  has 
a  family  of  five  children— Henry  S.,  Thomas  D.,  William  II.,  John 
and  Maria.  The  eldest  son,  Henry  S.,  is  married  and  lives  at  Han- 
cock, Lake  Superior. 
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GRIN  W.  ROBINSON,  Superintendent  of  the  mills  and  yards 
of  the  Sturgeon  River  Lumber  Company,  was  born  at  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  August  12,  1834,  and  is  the  son  of  William  Robinson.  He 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  May,  1854,  and  located  at  the  Derby  Mine, 
Ontonagon  County,  remaining  there  till  February,  1856,  and  then 
went  to  Iowa.  Was  obliged  to  travel  afoot  about  300  miles  of  the 
way.  From  Ontonagon  to  Green  Bay,  he  traveled  by  trail.  Arriv- 
ing in  Iowa,  he  located  in  Kossuth  County.  In  1863,  he  returned  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  engaged  with  the  Quincy  Mining  Company  at  Port- 
age Lake,  and  was  in  charge  of  their  dock  and  warehouse  at  Hancock 
till  1872.  In  December,  1872,  he  helped  to  organize  the  Sturgeon  River 
Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  stockholders.  He  was 
elected  Superintendent;  has  tilled  that  position  to  this  date,  1882. 
Mr.  R.  was  married,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  20,  1865,  to  Miss 
Cornelia  Lombard,  daughter  of  Naham  Lombard.  Mrs.  R.  was  born 
in  Wethersfield,  Yt.  They  have  tw^o  children— Ethel  and  Deen. 
Mr.  R.  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Houghton  County 
seven  years.  The  present  County  Poor  House  was  built  under  his 
supervision.  During  the  years  from  1868  to  1874  inclusive,  he  held 
the  position  of  Deputy  United  States  Collector  for  the  port  of  Hough- 
ton. He  w^as  elected  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Mineral  Range  Rail- 
road, and  held  that  position  one  year.  Prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  Sturgeon  River  Lumber  Company,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business,  having  begun  in  that  line  in  1868.  He  continued 
the  business,  and  August  1,  1873,  sold  a  half -interest  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Wright,  and  the  business  has  since  been  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  Robinson  &  Wright.  At  this  date,  1882,  Mr.  C.  A.  Stringer 
has  charge  of  the  business.  The  firm  represents  the  following  relia- 
ble companies:  The  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company; 
Traders'  Insurance  Company,  of  Chicago;  Western  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Toronto,  Canada;  La  Confidance  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Paris,  France;  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Michigan  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance,  of  Detroit;  Manufacturers' 
Fire  and  Marine,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  London  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion, of  London;  the  Union  Insurance  Company,  of  California,  East- 
tern  department,  Chicago;  City  of  London  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
limited,  of  London,  England;  Detroit  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  of  Detroit;  Northwestern  National  Insurance  Company, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  and  the  Fire  Association,  of  London,  England. 
S.  S.  ROBINSON  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  public 
spirited  business  men  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
was  born  in  Cornish,  N.  H. ;  came  to  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  in 
1853,  as  agent  of  the  American  Mining  Company  of  New  York;  he 
continued  in  charge  of  that  mine  two  years,  and  then  removed  to 
Point  Au  Barques,  Lower  Peninsula,  w^here  he  had  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  lumbering  enterprise  until  the  fall  of  1857,  when  he 
moved  to  Winona  County,  Minn.,  returning  to  Portage  Lake  Sep- 
tember 1,  1860,  to  take  charge  of  the  Quincy  Mine.  He  was  also 
general  agent  for  several  other  mines.  He  followed  that  line  of 
business  until  1866;  he  took  an  active  interest  in  getting  an  outlet 
from  Portage  Lake  to  Green  Bay  by  land,  and  w^as  awarded  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  winter's  mail  between  Houghton  and 
Green  Bay.  The  first  mail  to  Houghton  County  w-as  carried  in  three 
days  between  Green  Bay  and  Houghton,  Mich.,  and  was  so  carried 
from  March,  1864,  to  March,  1865.  During  his  residence  there,  Mr. 
R.  was  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  thorough  business  man,  and 
one  vrho  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  this  region,  and  was  a  leader  in  every  enterprise  calculated  to 
benefit  this  section.  The  improvement  of  the  canal  at  Portage 
entry  was  a  pet  project  of  his,  and  his  efforts  aided  largely  'in 
accomplishing  that  most  important  enterprise.  He  left  here  in  1866, 
and  went  to  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  remodel- 
ing, rebuilding  and  improving  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  brass 
manufactories  in  New  England.  During  an  interval  in  the  progress 
of  this  work,  in  1867-68,  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in  Nevada  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  an  important  silver  mining  enter- 
prise. Leaving  Waterbury  in  1870,  he  became  interested  in  the 
Detroit  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  and  removed  to  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  to 
superintend  the  building  of  an  important  iron  railway  bridge  at  that 
point.  Its  piers  of  massive  masonry  were  sunk  through  the  treach- 
erous sands  of  the  Missouri,  some  fifty  feet  to  the  underlying  bed 
rock.  At  the  completion  of  this  work,  he  removed  to  Detroit  in 
1872.  He  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  iron  railway  bridges  until 
the  summer  of  1878,  w^hen  he  went  to  Leadville,  Colo.,  and  assumed 
the  management  of  the  Iron  Silver  Mine,  w^hich  he  retained  through 
the  most  profitable  period  of  its  existence.  From  Leadville,  in  1880, 
he  went  to  Grant  County,  N.  M.,  where  he  is  now  engaged  as  the 
general  manager  of  the  property  and  works  of  the  Mimbres  Mining 
Company,  one  of  the  most  important  silver  mining  enterprises  in 
the  territory.     His  family  still  resides  in  Detroit. 

CAPT.  JAMES  RA.SS,  shipping  clerk  of  the  Quincy  Copper 
Mining  Company,  was  born  in  New  York  May  17,  1829;  is  a  son  of 
James  Rass.  When  four  years  of  age,  he  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  where  he  passed  his  boyhood.  In 
1852,  he  came  to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior.  He  w^as  engaged  in 
mming  at  the  Old  Pewabic  Mine  till  M'U",  1853.  He  then  returned 
to  Lower  Michigan  and  remained  till  the  spring  of  1857,  when  he 


again  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  engaged 
with  the  Quincy  Copper  Mining  Company  under  S.  W.  Hill,  as 
contractor  of  barreling  copper  at  the  mine,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  company  in  various  capacities  since  to  this  date,  1882,  ex- 
cepting three  years  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  He 
enlisted  in  July,  1862,  as  a  private  of  Company  I,  Twenty-third 
Regiment  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry  ;  was  regularly  promoted  in 
the  non-commissioned  ofllces;  received  a  Second  Lieutenant's  com- 
mission; was  afterward  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  and  then  to 
Captain  of  his  company;  served  till  mustered  out  in  August,  1865. 
During  his  three  years'  service,  he  never  missed  a  day's  duty.  He 
was  with  his  company  in  all  engagements  participated  in  bv  them. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  battles  of  Campbell  Station  and 
siege  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  battles  of  Buzzard  Roost  and  Resaca,  and 
the  battles  of  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign,  the  battles  of  Jonesboro 
and  Franklin,  the  two  battles  of  Nashville,  participated  in  the  capt- 
ure of  Fort  Fisher,  joined  Sherman  after  his  march  to  the  sea,  and 
was  in  his  command  to  the  close  of  his  service  in  August,  1865.  He 
returned  to  Lake  Superior  and  resumed  work  with  the  Quincy  Min- 
ing Company.  Since  the  fall  of  1872,  he  has  held  the  position  of 
shipping  cl63rk.  Mr.  Rass  w^as  married  at  Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo 
Co.,  Mich.,  December  27,  1856,  to  Miss  Almina  C.  Moon,  daughter 
of  William  Moon.  Mrs.  Rass  was  born  in  Portage,  Kalamazoo  Co., 
Mich.  They  have  had  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  living- 
Maggie,  James  W.,  T.  Sherman,  Mamie  C,  George  E.  and  Samuel. 
The  youngest  (Samuel),  died  in  infancy. 

ADOLPH  RUHL,  proprietor  of  the  billiard  and  sample  room, 
stockholder  and  Director  of  the  Grand  Portage  Mining  Company, 
was  born  in  Nausau,  Germany,  April  21,  1830.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  country,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1851;  he  came 
direct  to  Eagle  Harbor,  Houghton  County  (now  KeweenawO,  and 
engaged  as  a  miner  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  and  continued  with  that  com- 
pany four  years;  he  then  took  a  contract  in  the  Connecticut  Mine 
and  others  until  1859,  when  he  concluded  to  abandon  mining  for  a 
time,  and  engaged  with  A.  F.  Leopold,  merchant,  three  years,  and 
subsequently  with  Congdon  &  Holland,  as  merchant  clerk.  In  1866, 
he  started  his  present  business,  and  has  continued  it  to  this  date 
with  marked  success.  In  the  fall  of  1880,  he  helped  to  organize  the 
present  Grand  Portage  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is  a  share- 
holder, and  was  elected  Secretary  and  Agent;  he  is  now  one  of  the 
Directors  (see  history  of  the  mine).  Mr.  Ruhl  was  married  at  Eagle 
Harbor  in  1856,  to  Miss  Catherine  Hoffenbecher.  Mrs.  Ruhl  was 
born  in  Germany.  They  have  nine  children,  three  sons,  and  six 
daughters.  Mr.  Ruhl  has  held  various  local  offices;  he  was  High- 
way Commissioner  many  years,  also  Yillage  Trustee,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  board;  he  also  served  four  years,  or  two  terms,  as 
Coroner  of  Houghton  County. 

PETER  RUPPE,  merchant,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Grand  Portage  Copper  Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Austria  Jan- 
uary 6,  1823  ;  came  to  America  in  1854,  went  to  Pennsylvania, 
traveled  as  a  trader  in  the  West  and  South  till  1864,  when  he  came 
to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Wertin,  at  Hancock,  in  a  small  way;  two  years  later,  they  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  and  each  started  for  himself  in  the  same  line, 
since  which  time  Mr.  Ruppe  has  prospered  and  increased  his  busi- 
ness till  he,  in  company  with  his  son,  has  one  of  the  heaviest  mer- 
cantile houses  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  They  have 
three  large  stores,  one  at  Hancock,  another  at  Calumet  established 
in  1869,  under  the  management  of  the  son  Peter,  and  another  at 
L'Anse,  established  in  1873,  under  the  management  of  John  Camp- 
bell. The  joint  stock  of  the  three  is  $140,000.  The  firm  deals  in 
general  merchandise,  and  is  doing  a  thriving  business.  Mr.  Ruppe 
has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  President  of  the  village  of 
Hancock,  and  is  a  member  of  the  present  Council.  He  is  a  stock- 
holder and  Director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hancock.  He  is 
also  a  stockholder  and  Director  of  the  Mineral  Range  Railroad.  In 
1880,  he  helped  to  organize  the  Grand  Portage  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (see  history 
of  the  mine  elsewhere).  The  mine  and  stamp-mill  employs  170 
men,  and  produces  forty  tons  of  copper  per  month.  Mr.  Ruppe 
was  married  in  his  native  country  in  1842,  to  Miss  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Mayerly.  They  have  four  sons— Peter,  George, 
Joseph  and  John.  The  eldest,  Peter,  is  a  partner  with  his  father, 
and  conducts  the  store  at  Calumet.  The  second,  George,  assists  his 
father  at  Hancock.  The  younger  ones  are  students  at  Notre  Dame 
College,  Indiana. 

EDWARD  RYAN,  merchant,  and  President  of  the  Hancock 
Copper  Mining  Company,  also  President  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Native  Copper  Works  of  Houghton,  was  born  in  Ireland  April  22, 
1840.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  when  four 
years  of  age;  was  brought  up  at  Wiota,  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis.;  in 
1854,  came  to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  merchants;  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Houghton 
County  in  1860,  and  served  two  y^ars;  in  1862,  he  came  to  Hancock 
and  opened  a  store  as  dealer  in  general  merchandise;  beginning  with 
limited  means,  he  gradually  increased  his  business  till  at  this  w^rit- 
ing,  1883,  he  is  recognized  as  the  leading  merchant  of  the  copper 
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regions ;  he  carries  a  large  stock  of  general  merchandise,  and  in 
addition  to  his  large  double  store  at  Hancock,  he  has  a  second  store  at 
Calumet,  established  in  1868.  The  stock  of  the  two  establishments 
averages  $120,000;  he  helped  to  organize  the  company  now  operat- 
ing the  Lake  Superior  Native  Copper  Works,  and  was  elected  its 
President.  In  1880,  he  purchased  the  Hancock  Copper  Mines,  and 
organized  the  Hancock  Copper  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is 
President.  He  was  married  at  Houghton,  September  15,  1863,  to 
Miss  Alice  Cudihy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cudihy.  Mr.  R.  has  always 
been  an  active  supporter  of  all  worthy  public  enterprises;  he  has 
served  several  terms  as  President  of  the  village  of  Hancock,  and  is 
the  present  incumbent;  he  also  held  v^arious  other  minor  offices. 

CAPT.  JOHN  C.  RYAN,  agent  of  the  Hancock  Mining  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Ireland.  June  22, 1829.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1848,  and  located  at  the  lead  mines  of  La  Fayette  County, 
Wis. ;  remained  there  four  years,  and  then  came  to  Lake  Superior, 
where  he  engaged  with  the  Quincy  Mining  Company  as  explorer; 
continued  w^ith  that  company  two  years.  He  next  spent  three 
years  at  the  Grand  Portage  Mine;  went  from  there  to  Wisconsin; 
was  gone  three  years;  on  his  return  to  Lake  Superior,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  the  Pewabic  Mine,  which  position  he  held  seven 
years.  He  was  next  Captain  at  the  Hancock  one  year.  He  then 
opened  the  Hecla,  digging  the  first  pit  at  that  now  famous  mine, 
and  served  as  Captain  there  for  five  years.  He  next  opened  the 
Osceola  Mine,  of  which  he  was  Captain  five  years.  He  then  went 
to  Colorado,  and  to  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakot^,  and  spent  one  year 
mining  in  that  region;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  returned  to 
Hancock,  and  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Hancock  Mine,  which 
position  he  has  held  to  this  date.  Capt.  Ryan  was  married  at  the 
Quincy,  July  11,  1854,  to  Miss  Johanna  McDonald.  They  have  a 
family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Capt.  Ryan,  though  not  a 
politician,  has  served  in  various  local  offices. 

ARCHIBALD  J.  SCOTT,  druggist,  established  his  present 
business  in  1869.  He  was  born  in  Canada  January  24,  1849.  He 
lost  his  parents  while  an  infant,  and  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle, 
Donald  D.  Scott,  who  was  a  railroad  contractor,  and  with  whom 
he  traveled  in  several  different  States  where  his  uncle's  work  hap- 
pened to  be.  When  about  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  at  school 
in  Watertown,  Wis. ;  when  fifteen  years  old,  he  enlisted  under  his 
uncle.  Col.  Donald  D.  Scott,  of  the  Fifty-second  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  in  1863.  He  served  with  Col.  Scott  as  Orderly  till 
November,  1864;  was  with  Gen.  Sherman  in  his  celebrated  march 
to  the  sea.  January,  1865,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  same  regi- 
ment, and  served  till  September,  1865.  In  1867,  he  came  to  Lake 
Superior  (Hancock),  and  was  connected  with  Mr.  M.  J.  McOuire  in 
the  drug  business  till  the  great  fire  of  April,  1869;  soon  after  the 
fire,  he  started  in  business  for  himself  in  the  same  line  in  a  small 
way;  he  has  built  up  a  substantial  trade,  and  now  has  one  of  the 
best  stocked  stores  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  has  served  as  Vil- 
lage Assessor  four  years,  and  is  the  present  Village  Treasurer  and 
Supervisor  of  the  township  and  present  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. He  was  married  at  Hancock,  June  12,  1880,  to  Miss  Sally 
Clause.     They  have  one  infant  child,  a  son,  unnamed. 

FRANK  SCOTT,  head  sawyer  at  the  Sturgeon  River  Lumber 
Company's  Saw-Mill,  was  born  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1849.  He  went  to  Wisconsin  when  twelve  years  of  age; 
made  his  home  in  Jefferson  County  till  1864.  In  1866,  he  began  in 
the  saw-mill  business,  as  sawyer;  he  then  worked  at  Oshkosh  till 
1870;  he  then  went  to  Green  Bay,  worked  at  that  place  and  along 
the  bay  shore  and  Ford  River;  he  then  worked  for  Henry  Sherr}^ 
at  Neenah,  and  came  to  Hancock  in  1878,  to  accept  the  position  of 
head-sawyer  of  this  mill.  He  was  married  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1873,  to  Miss  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Fred  and  Mary  Yost. 
Mrs.  Scott  was  born  in  Wisconsin.     They  have  a  daughter,  Ella  M. 

T.  J.  SHELLHORN,  Master  Mechanic,  Master  Car-Builder 
and  Roadmaster  of  the  Mineral  Range  Railroad,  was  born  in  Sum- 
mit County,  Ohio,  May  15,  1835;  he  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
as  a  machmist  at  Warren,  Ohio,  working  five  years  at  one  shop;  he 
then  engaged  with  the  Cleveland  &  Mahoning  Railroad  as  machin- 
ist; was  with  this  company  one  year  and  a  half;  was  next  employed 
as  machinist  one  year  in  the  shops  of  the  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad;  next  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad 
three  years  as  engineer  and  machinist;  then  to  the  Chicago,  Alton 
&  St.  Louis  Railroad  as  engineer  and  machinist  eight  years,  and  two 
years  as  Division  Master  Mechanic.  In  1871,  he  went  to  Texas,  and 
was  employed  as  Master  Mechanic  and  Master  Car-Builder  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad,  until  1874;  then  came  to 
Lake  Superior  and  engaged  at  Marquette  as  Master  Mechanic  of  the 
M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  two  years;  then  went  to  Illinois  and  served  two 
years  with  the  Grayville  &  Mattoon  Railroad;  was  next  employed 
until  February,  1881,  at  East  St.  Louis,  as  Division  Master  Mechanic 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad;  in  February,  1881.  he  returned  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  accepted  his  present  position  on  the  Mineral 
Range  Railroad.  Mr.  Shellhorn  was  married  in  Summit  County, 
Ohio,  in  1858,  to  L.  C,  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Yocky. 

THOMAS  SMART,  proprietor  of  the  Lake  View  House,  estab- 
lished June  1,  1871,  was  born  at  Bristol,  Gloucestershire,  England, 


May  25,  1840,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  May  1,  1850, 
landing  in  New  York  May  29;  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  located  at  the  Northwest  Mine  ;  in  1853,  the  family 
moved  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  in  Grant  County,  where  they  were 
engaged  in  farming  three  years;  they  returned  to  Lake  Superior  in 
1857,  and  made  their  home  at  Copper  Falls,  now  Keweenaw  County. 
Mr.  Smart  began  working  in  the  mines  while  only  a  lad;  two  years 
later,  he  worked  as  a  miner.  In  1870,  he  came  to  Houghton  and 
worked  a  few  months  at  the  Quincy  Mine.  In  1871,  opened  the 
hotel  in  Hancock,  called  the  Lake  View  House.  In  1881,  he  raised 
the  building,  adding  a  basement,  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it  until  it  is 
the  most  commodious  and  popular  hotel  in  Hancock.  The  house 
has  ample  accommodations  for  sixty  guests,  is  supplied  with  two 
sample  rooms,  and  is  kept  in  first-class  style.  Mr.  Smart  was  mar- 
ried at  the  Quincy  Mine,  September  7,  1865,  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Ben- 
ney,  daughter  of  Henry  Benney.  Mrs.  Smart  was  born  in  England. 
They  have  two  children,  one  daughter  and  a  son— Etheline  M.  and 
Thomas  H. 

CAPT.  JOSEPH  SNELL,  of  the  Madison  Mine,  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  England,  in  1829,  and  was  employed  about  the  mines  in 
his  native  country  during  early  boyhood.  In  1854,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  coming  direct  to  Lake  Superior,  and  locating  at  'the  Cliff 
Mine,  and  entered  the  service  of  that  mining  company,  remaining 
until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Grant  County,  Wis.,  and  engaged  in 
farming;  experience  in  that  line  satisfied  him  that  his  taste  did  not 
lie  in  that  direction;  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
worked  as  a  miner  three  years  for  the  Franklin  Copper  Mining 
Company;  from  there  he  came  to  the  Pewabic  Mine  and  spent  one 
year  with  that  company  ;  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Isle 
Royal  Mine,  south  of  Portage  Lake;  he  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  that  of  agent  of  the  Edwards  Mine,  town  of  Franklin;  served 
one  year  in  that  capacity,  or  until  work  was  suspended;  in  1866,  he 
accepted  the  agency  of  the  Hancock  Mine,  and  conducted  that 
business  until  the  work  was  suspended  in  1874 ;  he  then  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  W.  H.  Streeter  purchased  the  mine  and  operated  one 
year;  then  sold  out  and  w^as  retained  as  Superintendent  about  six 
months,  when  he  took  the  mine  on  tribute,  and  operated  it  one 
year  and  a  half :  in  1881,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Madison 
Mine,  his  present  engagement.  Capt.  Snell  has  been  twice  married, 
first  in  England,  January  3,  1854,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Tonkin, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Susan  Tonkin,  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Snell  died  at  Hancock, 
January  13,  1872;  he  was  married  again  at  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  De- 
cember 9,  1876,  to  Miss  Annie  Vincent,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  Vincent.  She  was  born  in  Wisconsin.  They  have  one 
son  and  a  daughter. 

CHARLES  A.  STRINGER,  manager  of  the  insurance  business 
of  Robinson  &  Wright,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  July  27, 
1852;  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  in 
1874;  then  came  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  and  taught  the  school 
at  the  Franklin  Mine  one  year;  January  1,  1876,  he  engaged  with 
Robinson  &  Wright,  insurance  agents,  Hancock,  Mich. 

E.  S.  STURTEVANT,  manager  of  the  Hancock  Elevator,  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  15,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1864;  he  sailed  as  assistant  engineer  in  various  vessels 
in  the  United  States  service  till  February  22,  1875,  or  a  term  of 
eleven  years  and  four  months;  during  which  time  he  made  all  the 
cruises  except  the  Mediterranean;  he  resigned  his  position  on 
the  date  above  mentioned;  he  then  went  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  engaged  in  the  flour  business  and  milling  at  that  place;  he 
discontinued  this  business,  and  proceeded  to  Cleveland,  where  he 
accepted  a  position  as  draughtsman.  In  1879,  he  came  to  Lake 
Superior  under  A.  B.  Thomas  to  explore  the  Delaware  Mine  in 
Keweenaw  County;  he  spent  one  year  with  this  mining  company. 
In  1880,  he  came  to  Hancock,  and  was  employed  at  the  Franklin 
Stamp  Mill  till  June,  1880.  He  was  married  at  Hancock.  June  15, 
to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Olds,  widow  of  James  H.  Olds,  and  daughter  of  James 
H.  Harvey.  He  was  engaged  in  mining  explorations  on  the  Me- 
nomonee  Range  till  January,  1882,  when  he  began  work  on  the  re- 
fitting of  the  grist-mill,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  an  elevator.  (See 
sketch  elsewhere.) 

MRS.  SARAH  THOMAS,  proprietress  of  the  Pacific  House. 
This  business  was  established  by  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Thomas 
(deceased),  in  1874.  The  house  is  conveniently  located,  and  com- 
plete in  its  appointments. 

JOHN  THOMAS,  deceased,  was  born  in  England,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1851.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1867,  coming  direct  to  Han- 
cock, Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
9-gent  of  the  Mineral  Range  Telegraph  Company.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  nine  years,  and  then  opened  the  Pacific  House,  which 
he  kept  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  November  18, 
1881.  Mr.  Thomas  held  various  local  offices;  was  Town  Treasurer 
two  years  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  two  years.  He  was  married  at 
Eagle  River,  April  28,  1872,  to  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Mc- 
Cormick.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  born  in  Flambeaux,  Canada.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them— Christine  C,  Nettie  A.  and  Florence  W. 
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HENRY  TIDEMANN,  M.  I).,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born 
in  Prussia  February  28,  1835,  Hindis  the  son  of  Frederick  Tidemann. 
He  received  his  literary  education  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  his 
medical  education  at  the  Maximilian  University  of  Wirtzburg,  Ba- 
varia, and  graduated  in  1855.  He  was  assigned  to  hospital  practice; 
he  came  to  America  in  18—;  spent  one  year  in  New^  York  City,  and 
then  went  to  Australia,  where  he  practiced  in  the  principal  cities. 
While  he  was  in  Australia,  he  married  and  had  three  chil- 
dren born  to  him,  two  daughters  and  a  son — Wilhelmina,  Henry  and 
Doris.  The  mother  died  and  the  children  were  taken  to  Germany 
and  educated  by  their  grandparents  on  the  father's  side.  They  are 
now  residents  of  the  United  States.  He  also  practiced  in  New  Zea- 
land nearly  a  year.  He  then  returned  to  America,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  as  post  surgeon;  w^as  stationed  at 
various  forts  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Texas;  was  in 
Government  service  seven  years.  He  left  the  service  in  Texas,  and 
went  to  Colorado,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  three  years. 
He  was  married  at  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  in  1874,  to  Miss  Nanny 
J.  Morton,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  a  son,  which  died  in  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Mrs.  Tidemann  died  in  Georgetowm,  Colo.,  in  1878.  In  the 
fall  of  1878,  Dr.  Tidemann  came  to  Keweenaw^  County,  Lake  Supe- 
rior, Mich.,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Delaw^are  Mine.  He 
was  married,  w^hile  at  this  place,  April  14,  1879,  to  Miss  Theresa 
Dougherty,  daughter  of  John  Dougherty.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
he  left  the  Delaware  Mine,  and  located  at  Red  Jacket,  Lake  Superior, 
where  he  practiced  three  years.  In  the  summer  of  1881,  he  came 
to  Hancock,  and  has  resided  here  to  this  date.  There  were  two 
children  born  of  the  last  marriage— Walter  L.  and  Birdie.  The 
latter  died  in  infancy. 

E.  H.  TO  WAR,  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Han- 
cock, was  born  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1840;  he  left  New 
York  in  his  childhood  with  his  parents,  George  W.  and  Hannah  M. 
Towar,  and  w^ent  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  w^as  brought  up  and 
educated;  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Buel  &  Trowbridge,  and 
studied  five  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  May  17,  1862.  In 
1864,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Pay  Department  of  the  General 
Government,  under  Col.  Joshua  Howard,  at  Cincinnati.  He  re- 
mained at  Cincinnati  about  nine  years.  During  the  last  five  years 
of  his  residence  in  that  city,  he  w'as  employed  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cincinnati.  In  1872,  he  came  to  Hancock,  and  helped  to 
organize  the  first  National  Bank  of  this  place,  and  w^as  elected 
Cashier,  which  position  he  has  held  to  this  date,  1882.  He  was 
married  at  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  May  17.  1866,  to  Miss 
Isabella  Cardell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Morton  L.  Cardell,  of  Detroit. 
Mrs.  Towar  is  a  native  of  that  city;  they  have  two  children,  both 
daughters— Belle,  aged  thirteen;  and  Madge,  aged  eleven  years. 

A.  H.  TROWBRIDGE,  of  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Trowbridge, 
grocers,  was  born  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  July  3,  1857.  When 
five  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Hancock;  spent  two  years  and  went 
back  to  Wisconsin,  and  shortly  afterward  returned  to  Lake  Superior. 
He  resided  here  until  ninetee'n  years  of  age,  and  then  went  to  Ne- 
braska, and  engaged  in  farming  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  Thayer  Co. 
He  was  married  in  Michigan  October  21,  1878,  to  Miss  Emma  L. 
Loring,  daughter  of  A.  T.  Loring.  Mrs.  Trowbridge  was  born  near 
Hancock,  Lake  Superior.  They  have  one  son— Everette.  Mr.  T. 
sold  out  in  Nebraska  and  moved  to  Hancock  in  January,  1882,  and 
engaged  in  his  present  business. 

FRED  YOSS,  manufacturer  of  potash  and  dealer  in  w^ood,  es- 
tablished his  business  at  Hancock  in  1860,  and  a  branch  establish- 
ment at  Lake  Linden,  in  1866.  In  the  two  factories  he  manufactures 
about  one  hundred  tons  of  potash;  he  has  500  acres  of  timber  land, 
and  handles  about  seven  thousand  cords  of  wood  annually;  he  em- 
ploys an  average  of  twenty  men;  keeps  a  portable  engine  and  saws, 
and  furnishes  sawed  wood  to  order.  Mr.  Voss  w^as  born  in  Prussia, 
December  20,11829.  He  came  to  America  in  1858;  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  then  came  to  Hancock,^Lake  Superior; 
worked  a  few  months  in  the  Quincy  Mine,  and  then  commenced  in 
his  present  business.  He  was  married  in  Prussia  September  13, 
1854,  to  Miss  Theresa,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kaiser.  They  have  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

DR.  CHARLES  H.  WALKER,  dental  surgeon,  established  prac- 
tice in  1873.  He  was  born  in  Albion,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  February 
21,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Albion,  and  studied  dentistry  with 
Dr.  G.  W.  Stone,  of  his  native  county,  beginning  in  1865.  In  1870, 
he^formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Stone, ^which  was  continued  until 
1873,  w^hen  he  came  to  Hancock,  and  established  his  present  office. 
He  also  has  offices  at  Calumet  and  Torch  Lake.  He  lived  at  Calu- 
met, and  did  not  make  his  home  at  Hancock*|until  1881.  He  was 
ncarried  at  Copper  Harbor,  August  3,  1872,  to  Miss  Julia  Guilbault, 
of  Mackinac,  Mich.  They  have  two  children,  daughters— Minnie 
B.  and  Florence  J. 

REV.  PHILLIP  WAMBSGANSS,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  German 
Lutheran  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Church,  was  born  in  Adams  County, 
Ind.,  February  16,  1857.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Con^ 
cordia  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  at  Concordia  College,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  spending  six  years  at  the  former  and  three  at  the  latter. 
He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  by  his 


father,  the  Rev.  Phillip  Wambsganss,  Sr.,  in  Sheboygan  County, 
Wis.,  in  1879.  Immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  proceeded  to 
Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  to  accept  the  pastorship  of  this  church, 
and  has  since  served  as  its  pastor.  Mr.  Wambsganss  was  married  at 
his  father's  house,  in  Sheboygan  County,  Wis.,  June  4,  1880,  to  Miss 
Carrie  B.,  daughter  of  John  Shell mann,  of  Hancock,  Lake  Superior. 
Mrs.  Wambsganss  w^as  born  in  Sheboygan  County,  Wis.  They  have 
one  son — Frederick. 

JOSEPH  WERTIN,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  Wer- 
tin  &  Sons,  merchants.  The  business  was  established  by  Joseph 
Wertin  in  1864.  A  l)ranch  store  was  established  by  this  firm  at  Cal- 
umet in  January,  1870,  and  is  conducted  by  the  eldest  son,  Joseph. 
The  firm  deals  in  general  merchandise,  and  carries  a  stock  of  goods 
in  the  two  stores  averaging  $80,000.  Mr.  Wertin  w^as  born  in  Aus- 
tria, October  22,  1818,  and  came  to  America  in  April,  1852:  spent 
five  years  in  traveling  in  the  Western  States,  and  in  1857  returned 
to  his  native  country.  He  was  married  in  1838  to  Miss  Mary  Der- 
schey.  They  have' four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter — 
Joseph,  John  B.,  Mary  and  George.  Joseph  and  George  are  in  part- 
nership with  their  father,  and  John  is  a  Catholic  Bishop  at  Marquette, 
Mich.,  having  been  consecrated  September  14,  1879.  Mary  is  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Bosch,  of  Lake  Linden.  Mr.  Wertin  and  his  family 
emigrated  to  America  in  1863.  Leaving  his  family,  he  traveled  again 
in  the  West  as  a  trader.  Was  in  the  gold  diggings  of  Pike's  Peak 
in  1860,  and  in  July,  1861,  came  to  Lake  Superior.  He  traveled  in 
the  Lake  Superior  country  until  1864,  when  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Peter  Ruppe,  and  opened  a  small  general  store  at  Hancock, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wertin  &  Ruppe.  This  connection  lasted 
tw^o  years,  and  w^as  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  each  party 
started  in  l3usiness  for  himself.  Mr.  Wertin  was  burned  out  at  the 
time  of  the  great  fire  of  April  11,  1869,  by  which  he  lost  everything 
but  his  credit.  He  rebuilt  immediately,  and  restocked  his  store  on 
credit.  Business  prospered  with  him.  He  rapidly  increased  his 
stock,  took  his  sons  in  partnership  with  him  and  established  a  sec- 
ond store  at  Calumet,  and  is  now  voted  among  the  heaviest  general 
merchants  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  1881,  he  w^as  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Grand  Portage  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders.  The  mine  produces  forty  tons  of 
copper  per  month.  See  sketch  of  the  mine  and  stamp-mill  in  the 
historv  of  Houo^hton. 

REV.  FRANK  N.  WHITE,  resident  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  was  born  at  Lyons,  low^a,  October  25,  1858,  and  is  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  J.  White,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  He  was 
educated  at  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  and  graduated  in  1878.  He  was 
also  a  student  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Massachusetts, 
and  graduated  in  1881.  Was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Hancock,  Lake  Superior.  Mich.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Sparta,  Wis.,  September  27,  1881,  to  Miss  Jennie  I.  Allen, 
who  w^as  born  in  Sparta,  and  is  the  daughter  of  J.  H.  Allen. 

BENJAMIN  WIEDER,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  light 
and  heavy  harness  and  dealer  in  buggies  and  cutters;  business  es- 
tablished in  1867.  Mr.  Wieder  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1846.  When  three  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  to  Amer- 
ica, and  was  brought  up  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  came  to  Hancock, 
Lake  Superior,  in  1863,  and  began  learning  the  harness-maker's 
trade.  He  soon  afterward  went  to  Chicago,  w^here  he  w^orked  at 
the  same  till  1866,  when  he  returned  to  Hancock,  and  in  1867  started 
his  present  business.  Since  1880  he  has  dealt  in  buggies  and  cutters. 
He  employs  an  average  of  four  men,  and  carries  a  stock  of  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $7,000.  He  was  married  at  Hancock  in  January, 
1876,  to  Miss  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Adolph  Rulil.  Mrs.  Wieder 
w^as  born  in  the  Lake  Superior  country.  They  have  three  children — 
LydiaL,  Benjamin  E.  and  Ernest  H. 

CHARLES  A.  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Min- 
eral Range  Railroad  Company,  w^as  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 4,  1854.  He  came  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  in  the  fall  of 
1873,  and  accepted  the  position  of  Teller  in  First  National  Bank  of 
this  place,  which  position  he  held  till  January  1,  1881.  He  has  not 
been  active  in  local  politics.  The  only  office  which  he  is  know^u  to 
have  accepted  was  that  of  Township  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Hancock  for  one  term.  January  1,  1881,  he  was  elected  to  his 
present  position  with  the  Mineral  Range  Raihvay. 

EDWARD  L.  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Stur- 
geon River  Lumber  Company,  and  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Robinson  &  Wright,  insurance  agents.  (See  sketch  of  O.  W.  Rob- 
inson.) The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
March  19,  1847;  he  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  L.  Wright,  a  Con- 
gregational clergyman  of  Connecticut;  he  w^as  educated  at  the  Brain- 
ard  Academy  of  Connecticut.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  (1864), 
he  came  to  Hancock  and  engaged  with  the  Quincy  Mining  Company. 
Two  years  later,  he  accepted  the  position  of  book-keeper  in  the  ex- 
tensive general  store  of  S.  D.  North,  at  the  Quincy  Mine;  he  con- 
tinued with  Mr.  North  three  years;  he  then  went  to  Springfield,  Mo., 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Thompson,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Thompson  &  Wright,  dealers  in  general  merchandise ; 
he  continued  this  connection  two  years  (from  1869  to  1871);  he  then 
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bought  out  Mr.  Thompson,  and  opened  a  dry  goods  and  clothing 
store  at  North  Springfield;  he  continued  that  business  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  then  closed  out  and  returned  to  Hancock  in  the 
spring  of  1873,  and  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Stur- 
geon River  Lumber  Company,  which  position  he  still  holds.  August 
1, 1873,  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  insurance  business  of  O.  W. 
Robinson,  since  which  time  the  business  has  been  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Robinson  &  Wright.  For  list  of  companies  see 
sketch  of  O.  W.  Robinson.  Mr.  Wright  was  married  at  Mount  Clem- 
ens, Mich.,  in  August,  1871,  to  Miss  Ada  M.,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Barton  S.  Taylor,  a  Methodist  clergyman  of  Mount  Clemens.  They 
have  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters — Edward  T.,  Lucy 
M.,  Bertha  and  one  son,  unnamed.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school. 
Z.  W.  WRIGHT,  financial  manager  of  the  Lake  Superior  Smelt- 
ing Works,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  January  1,  1832;  he  came 
to  Michigan  in  1841,  and  was  employed  several  years  as  cashier  with 
Buhl  &  Ducharme's  wholesale  hardware  store,  of  Detroit.  In  1868, 
he  came  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  to  accept  the  position  of  finan- 
cial manager  of  the  Lake  Superior  Smelting  Works;  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Houghton. 


CALUMET. 

Though  Calumet  is  but  a  civil  township,  composed  of 
Congressional  Townships  33  and  56  and  Sections  1  to  12 
inclusive,  in  Township  56  north,  of  Range  32  west,  and  was 
organized,  as  elsewhere  noted,  in  1866,  yet  through  its  min- 
ing industry,  quite  a  village  has  grown  up  about  the  mines 
of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  composed 
mainly,  however,  of  the  officers  and  employes  thereof.  The 
history  of  the  mines  is  fully  given  under  their  appropriate 
head  elsewhere. 

The  first  officers  of  the  township,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  were  chosen  in  the  spring  of  1867,  as  follows:  Su- 
pervisor, John  Hulbert;  Clerk,  James  Ryan;  Treasurer,  S. 
Kennedy;  Highway  Commissioners,  C.  Robson,  J.  Day, 
Thomas  Osmond;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Henry  Fisher,  Hugh 
Lang. 

Because  of  trouble  at  this  election,  some  of  the  offices 
thus  chosen  were  declared  vacant,  and  the  list  was  made  up 
by  the  Township  Board  as  follows:  Supervisor,  W.  Arnes; 
Clerk,  J.  Day;  Treasurer,  W.  R.  Martin;  Highway  Com- 
missioner, A.  L.  Davis;  School  Inspector,  G.  L.  Bru- 
of    the    Peace,     Henry    Fisher,    Hugh 


meiler  ;    Justices 
Lang. 

The  following 
present  year — 18i 
Fred   McKenzie; 


y  are  the  officers  of  the  township  for  the 
51-82:  Supervisor,  John  Duncan;  Clerk, 
Treasurer,  Frank  Koplhaar;  Highway 
Commissioner,  James  Grierson;  School  Inspectors,  R.  H. 
OsborU;  Stephen  Paull;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Daniel  T. 
Macdonald,  T.  F.  Powers,  W.  A.  Shields,  John  Vivian; 
Constables,  W.  J.  Tonkin,  P.  O'Brien,  J.  H.  Trimody,  Frank 
Schoeder. 

Of  the  above,  John  Duncan  has  held  the  office  of  Super- 
visor ever  since  1871;  Mr.  McKenzie  has  held  the  office  of 
Clerk  ever  since  1870,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  has  held  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  ever  since  the  year  1872.  The 
vote  of  this  township,  cast  in  the  spring  of  1875,  was  717; 
in  1876,  1,050;  in  1877,  1,038;  in  1878,  822;  in  1879, 
803;  in  1880,  621  in  sprinsr,  and  1,246  at  the  fall  election; 
1882,  389. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  township  for  the  year  1869 
was  1286,729,  upon  which  a  levy  of  $14,563.23  was  made 
and  divided  into  a  State,  county,  school,  highway  and  town- 
ship tax.  In  1873,  the  assessment  amounted  to  $1,325, 182, 
upon  which  a  levy  of  $35,588.78  was  made  and  apportioned 
to  the  several  funds,  as  before  noted.  In  1876,  the  assessment 
was  $1,423,871,  upon  which  a  levy  of  $47,456. 22  was  made.  In 
1881,  the  assessment  was  $4,613,270,  upon  which  a  levy  of 
$44,230.93  was  made.  Of  the  various  taxes  into  which 
the  total  tax  is  divided,  the  school  tax  is  much  the  largest. 


The  two  largest  copper  mines  in  the  township — the  Cal- 
umet and  Hecla  and  Osceola — were  assessed,  the  former, 
for  1880,  $1,278,840,  upon  which  they  paid  a  total  tax  of 
$27,265.78,  and  for  1881,  $3,983,840,  upon  which  they  paid 
a  total  tax  of  $57,584.69.  The  latter,  for  1880,  was  assessed 
$83,400,  upon  which  they  paid  a  tax  of  $1,756.52,  and,  for 
1881,  $267,625,  upon  which  was  paid  a  tax  of  $3,853.79. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Copper  Mines  constitute  the 
main  productive  interest  of  this  township  and  hamlet  about 
them,  which  are  extensive — immense  in  themselves.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  existence  and  discovery  of  this  rich  mine, 
there  would  have  been  no  Calumet  to-day.  A  history  of 
this  interest  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Hospital. — The  hospital  ol  the  Cal- 
umet and  Hecla  Mining  Company  was  founded  in  the  spring 
of  1870.  Its  situation  is  high,  grounds  extensive  and 
pleasantly  located.  The  building  was  originally  built  for 
a  dwelling,  but  is  of  good  size  and  affords  ample  accommo- 
dation for  general  use.  There  are  two  ward  rooms,  19x15 
feet  each,  and  other  rooms  that  can  be  used  if  needed,  so 
that  from  sixteen  to  twenty  patients  can  be  provided  for  at 
any  time.  A  full  supply  of  medical  stores  is  constantly  on 
hand.  Dr.  R.  H.  Osborn,  medical  director  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  is  the  Superintendent,  while 
Mr.  A.  F.  Isler  acts  as  Steward.  The  hospital  is  supported 
by  the  mining  company  and  the  employes,  the  latter  con- 
tributing 50  cents  each  per  month,  which  amount  is  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  and  credited  to  hospital  ' '  Aid  Fund." 
This  entitles  the  employes  to  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cines without  further  charge.  This  system  was  inaugurated 
by  the  company  in  1877.  Those  who  are  members  of  the 
"  Employes'  Aid  Fund  "  are  entitled  to  $25  per  month  as  a 
benefit  when  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  eight  consecutive  months.  In  case  of  death 
from  accident,  the  family  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  are  en- 
titled to  $500,  and,  in  case  of  permanent  disability,  from 
accident,  the  injured  member  is  entitled  to  $300.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  gross  sum  thus  paid  into  this  fund  by  the  em- 
ployes, the  mining  company  also  pay  in  an  equal  amount, 
thus  doubling  the  fund.  The  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
May  1,  1882,  shows  $1,836.08  cash  on  hand.  This  fund 
accumulated  beyond  its  needs,  and  was  loaned  out  at  inter- 
est; so  that  including  the  amount  loaned  and  the  cash  on 
hand,  the  actual  fund  on  hand,  May  1,  1882,  was  $43,048.- 
58. 

The  hospital  is  well  managed  under  the  above  humane 
plan.  Its  general  financial  management  is  under  the  control 
of  an  executive  committee  of  the  mining  company. 

Calumet  Schools. — The  education  of  the  children  of 
those  whose  connection  with  the  great  mining  industry  of 
this  locality,  and  who  were  suddenly  drawn  here,  in  a  sec- 
tion new  and  without  this  important  advantage,  was  given 
early  and  generous  attention  by  its  intelligent  and  far-see- 
ing management.  A  moderate  frame  school  building,  two 
stories  high,  ample  at  the  time,  was  constructed  in  1867,  which 
still  stands  near  the  present  larger  structure.  That  year.  Sec- 
tions 12, 13, 14,  22,  23,  24,  25  and  26  were  set  off  to  form  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  with  J.  J.  Ryan,  W.  Ames  and  J.  Day  chosen-as  its 
first  Directors.  In  1869,  the  graded  system  was  introduced. 
In  1881,  the  township  was  divided  into  three  districts — 
No.  1,  embracing  Sections  13, 14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  23,  24  and 
25;  No.  2,  embracing  Sections  26,  27,  28  29,  32,  33,  34,  35 
and  36,  and  No.  3  embracing  Sections  1,  2,  10,  11  and  12, 
in  Township  56  north,  of  Range  33  west,  and  Sections  5, 
6,  7  and  8,  in  Township  56  north,  of  Range  32  west.  Dis- 
trict No.  1  included  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mines  and  the 
village  of  Red  Jacket.     District  No.  2  includes  the  Osceola 
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Mine,  and  District  No.  3  includes  the  Centennial  and  Wol- 
verine Mines. 

In  1875,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company  found 
their  first  school  building  too  small,  and  that  year  erected 
the  present  large  and  commodious  building. 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Curtis  as  its  Super- 
intendent and  Principal,  assisted  by  twenty-one  teachers 

four  male  and  seventeen  female.  Dr.  Osborn,  Charles 
Briggs,  John  Duncan,  P.  Ruppe,  Jr.,  Thomas  Hoatson  and 
J.  N.  Wright  form  the  present  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  increased  from  1  745  in 
1875,  to  2,563,  in  1881.  *  ' 

The  financial  report  of  the  schools  of  the  township,  for 
1881-82,  shows  a  healthy  condition  of  that  branch  of  school 
affairs.  The  board  had  $10,156.86  cash  on  hand  from  last 
year;  received  from  taxes  and  primary  school  fund  of  the 
State,  $22,426.29,  making  a  total  of  $52,588.15.     Amount 


ally  arranged,  presented  by  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz,  and  many 
East  Indian  curiosities,  products  and  utensils  from  Capt. 
Valentine  Joy,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  others;  the  lab- 
oratory is  well  supplied  with  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus.  -  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam,  and 
due  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation  and  proper  lighting.  It 
accommodates  ],200  students. 

''  This  ample  and  well-built  structure,  which  makes  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  the  town,  was  designed,  constructed 
and  furnished  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company, 
and  rented  by  them  to  the  district,  and  stands  as  a  witness 
of  the  liberality  and  good  will  of  the  officers  and  stockhold- 
ers of  that  corporation  toward  their  employes.  The  wisdom 
of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  better  class  of  workmen 
gather  here,  and  the  tendency  to  make  permanent  homes 
where  such  advantages  can  be  freely  enjoyed.  Although 
the  building   is   owned  by  the  company,  the  school  is  con- 
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paid  out  for  school  expenses  during  the  year,  $17,092.62, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $15,400.53  on  hand.  Expenses  of 
schools  for  1882-83,  $10,500,  appropriated  by  board. 

The  following  more  elaborate  details  were  furnished  by 
Superintendent  Curtis :  ' '  School  District  No.  1,  was  organ- 
ized September  2,  1867,  under  the  general  school  laws  of 
the  State,  and  re-organized  as  a  graded  school  district  Sep- 
tember 6, 1869,  at  which  time  seven  teachers  were  employed. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  place  led,  in  1875,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  school  building,  one  of  the  very  largest 
in  the  country,  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience.  This 
building,  centrally  situated,  is'l96  feet  in  length  by  100  in 
width,  three  stories  high.  It  has  a  public  hall,  an  office 
and  library,  museum,  laboratory,  a  music-room,  iiYe 
recitation  rooms,  eighteen  schoolrooms,  two  large  play- 
rooms and  four  cloak-rooms.  The  museum  is  devoted  to 
exhibits  of  native  minerals,  birds,  etc.,  classified  for  study, 
and  contains  a  collection  of  corals,  shells,  etc.,  scientific- 


ducted  and  supported  by  the  usual  methods  in  accordance 
with  the  school  laws  of  Michigan.  The  amount  of  expend- 
iture is  not  far  from  $18,000,  which  is  about  $11  per  capita 
for  the  actual  enrollment  in  school  for  the  entire  year. 
This  enrollment  for  the  year  closing  June,  1882,  was  1,663 
pupils,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years.  The 
census  of  August,  1882,  shows  2,316  persons  of  school  age 
resident  in  the  district.  The  entire  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed is  twenty-two,  the  Superintendent  receiving  $2, 150 
per  annum;  the*^ Principal  of  the  High  School,  $900;  Gram- 
mar School  teachers,  $650,  and  Primary  teachers  an  average 
of  $480.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  leave 
school  before  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  especial  attention  is 
paid  to  the  studies  that  are  most  needed  to  fit  them  for 
business.  In  all  departments,  above  the  third  year,  in- 
struction is  given  in  composition,  accounts  and  di^awing,  as 
well  as  in  the  ordinary  branches.  Physiology,  physics, 
botany,  civil  government  and  mineralogy  are  taught  orally 
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to  such  pupils  as  can  undertake  their  study.  All  grades 
are  instructed  in  vocal  music,  a  special  teacher  being  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Aside  from  these  features,  the 
regular  course  of  study  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  other 
graded  public  schools,  including  the  higher  branches. ' ' 

Churches. — There  are  two  church  societies  and  edifices 
in  Calumet,  outside  of  the  village  of  Ked  Jacket — the  Con- 
gregational and  Methodist  Episcopal.  The  former  was  or- 
ganized in  1873,  with  a  membership 'of  twenty-five.  The 
first  Trustees  were  J.  N.  Wright,  James  Wright,  D.  T. 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Hoatson  and  John  Duncan;  Clerk,  E. 
T.  Curtis;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Hoatson.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  132.  The  same  oiSicers  named  above  constitute 
the  present  officials,  except  H.  K.  Cole  fills  the  place  of  D. 
T.  Macdonald,  The  pastors,  from  the  organization  until 
the  present  year,  1882,  have  been:  Eevs.  W.  W.  Curtis, 
three  years,  now  a  missionary  in  Japan;  C.  P.  Curtis, 
Kichard  Miller,  W.  A.  Campbell  and  R.  M.  Higgins,  the 
present  incumbent  from  1880. 

The  church  edifice  was  built  in  1874;  is  frame,  Gothic 
in  style,  40x60  feat  in  size,  and  seats  400.  It  was  built  by 
the  society  and  is  paid  for.  Will  be  enlarged  to  a  seating 
capacity  of  500  this  year.  It  will  have  cost,  when  en- 
larged, $13,000. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  society  was  organized 
in  1867,  with  a  membership  of  about  thirty-four.  Its  first 
officers  were:  Trustees,  J.  A.  Danielson,  William  Hamply, 
S.  B.  Harris,  J.  Yivian,  F.  Gr.  White,  Thomas  Buzzo, 
Joshua  James.  John  Allen,  Thomas  Richardson,  James 
Pasco,  Charles  Palmer  and  Richard  Noel  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Allen,  in  the  winter  of  1866,  and  formed  the  first  class. 

The  present  officers  are:  Trustees,  Charles  Briggs,  W^. 
C.  Kinsman,  Richard  King,  Thomas  Phillips,  William 
Bloy,  E.  R.  Ostrander,  William  Champion,  James  Knight 
and  Joseph  Paull;  Recording  Steward,  E.  R.  Ostrander; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Briggs.  Until  the  first  church  edifice 
was  built,  in  1869,  the  society  held  services  in  the  old  Cal- 
umet Schoolhouse.  The  first  sermon  preached  was  in  the 
winter  of  1866,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Gordon,  at  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph Phillips.  The  church  edifice  cost  $6,000,  of  which 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company  contributed  $500.  Rev. 
John  Wilde,  of  Canada,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon, 
assisted  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Taylor,  August,  1869. 

In  1872,  the  first  church  building  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  the  upper  part  of  the  place,  and  remod- 
eled, at  a  cost  of  $6,300,  in  addition  to  its  first  cost.  In 
1879,  two  wings  were  added.  It  is  a  frame  structm-e,  35x 
100  feet  deep,  with  two  wings,  20x40  feet  each,  and  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  nearly  800.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
S.  W.  Ladu,  followed  by  Revs.  E.  W.  Frazer,  F.  E. 
York,  Fred  Porter  and  W.  E.  Dawe,  J.  Horton,  George 
W.  Lowe  and  John  Hamilton,  the  present  incumbent.  The 
society  has  a  present  membership  of  about  100.  A  Sunday 
school  was  organized  the  same  year  of  the  society,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  150,  with  Mr.  W^hitwam  as  the  first 
Superintendent.  Mrs.  Alexander  Agassiz  gave  this  school 
much  personal  attention  during  her  residence  here  with  her 
husband,  then  agent  of  the  mine,  and  contributed  largely 
to  its  prosperity.  Mr.  Charles  Briggs  is  the  present  Su- 
perintendent.    The  society  owes  nothing. 

Calumet  Fire  Department. — At  the  mining  hamlet  M 
Calumet  two  fire  companies  exist,  and  are  maintained  by 
the  mining  company.  They  each  have  excellent  portable 
steam  engines,  together  with  an  ample  engine-house,  hose 
and  other  like  equipments  equal  to  the  emergency  of  a 
destructive  lire.  Both  companies  are  well  manned  and 
officered  by  the  mining  employes. 


Besides  these,  the  company  have  a  complete  system  of 
water  works,  operated  by  two  stationary  pump- engines,  and 
a  stand-pipe  or  tower  eighty  feet  high,  the  chambers  of 
which  will  contain  about  8,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
water  works  are  located  at  the  Calumet  Pond,  made  by  the 
damming  of  the  Calumet  Creek,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north- 
west from  the  mining  ' '  plant. "  The  building  is  of  brick, 
forty-four  feet  square,  containing  a  compound  pumping- 
engine  of  3,500,000  gallons'  capacity  in  twenty- four  hours. 
Connected  is  also  a  boiler-house,  29x54  feet.  From  these 
works,  amain  pipe  leads  to  the  '^stand-pipe"  or  tower; 
thence  through  the  hamlet,  leading  to  residences,  offices, 
etc. ,  and  also  along  these  pipes  hydrants  are  fixed  to  be 
used  in  case  of  fire.  There  are  about  two  miles  of  water 
pipe  thus  extending. 

Calumet  Hotel. — This  is  an  imposing  frame  structure, 
three  stories  high,  and  40x75  feet  on  the  ground,  with  two 
large  two-story  ''L's,"  one  of  which  contains  a  large  bill- 
iard-room. The  house  has  rooms  for  fifty  guests.  This 
house,  first  built  about  1867,  was  two  stories  only,  of  mod- 
erate dimensions,  and  first  kept  by  Mr.  Newton  for  several 
years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  S.  M.  Streeter.  In  1876, 
the  first  structure  was  moved  away,  and  the  present  build- 
ing erected  upon  the  same  ground,  standing  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  hamlet.  The  house  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, with  ample  grounds,  making  it  a  pleasant  stopping- 
place  for  guests.  S.  M.  Streeter  also  continued  to  keep 
the  new  house,  from  its  opening  until  June,  1882,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  proprietor,  W^.  E.  Mann,  re- 
cently of  New  York  City.  It  is  first-class  in  its  appoint- 
ments, and  is  now  admirably  kept.  It  is  well  patronized 
by  pleasure- seekers  and  summer  tourists.  It  is  owned  by 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company. 

Military  and  Musical.  — The  mining  element  of  the  Cal- 
umet hamlet  are  patriotically,  as  well  as  musically,  in- 
clined. The  Calumet  Light  Guards,  Company  B,  Second 
Battalion,  Michigan  State  troops,  was  organized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  and  mustered  in  August,  1881.  Henry  Wilkins, 
Captain;  John  B.  Curtis,  First  Lieutenant;  F.  B.  Lyon, 
Second  Lieutenant.  The  company  musters  seventy-six 
men,  and  is  armed  with  Sharp's  breech- loading  rifles. 
They  are  the  only  company  of  State  troops  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  west  of  Marquette.  At  the  general  review,  at 
Brighton,  Mich.,  in  August,  1882,  this  was  the  largest 
company  and  composed  of  the  largest  and  finest- looking 
men  on  the  grounds,  and  was  the  only  company  admitted 
from  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  Calumet  Cornet  Band  was  organized  in  1872,  with 
William  Morgan  as  leader,  and  is  composed  of  fourteen 
members  and  pieces.  The  members  are  all  employes  of  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  and  is  made  up  of 
English,  Swedes,  Italians  and  one  American.  They  claim 
to  speak  thirteen  different  languages  among  them.  The 
band  is  in  excellent  practice  and  plays  at  sight  the  current 
music  of  the  day. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company  have  an  assay 
office,  located  at  their  general  office,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Preston  C.  F.  West,  the  civil  and  mining  engineer.  Mr. 
Edward  Grierson,  a  practical  assayist,  is  his  assistant,  and 
makes  tests  of  their  copper  productions  before  sending  it 
forward  for  smelting.  This  is  for  their  own  satisfaction 
and  protection. 

Post  Office. — This  important  Government  institution  is 
located  near  the  general  office  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Mining  Company,  and  is  called  "  Calumet."  It  was  estab- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1866,  with  Edward  F.  Krellwitz  as 
its  first  Postmaster.     Since  his  retirement,  H.  B.  Rogers, 
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Artemus  Doolittle  and  A.  T.  Streeter,  the  present  incum- 
bent, have  in  their  respective  order  held  the  office  of  Post- 
master. 

The  receipts  of  the  first  quarter  of  its  existence  could 
not  be  ascertained,  but  the  receipts  of  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1882,  were  $1,350,  and  the  salary  of  the  Post- 
master for  the  same  period  was  $525,  it  now  being  a  sala- 
ried office  and  a  Presidential  appointment. 

Calumet  hamlet  also  has  a  banking  institution — the 
Merchants'  and  Miners'  Bank,  established  under  the  State 
law  of  Michigan  in  July,  1873,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
It  does  a  general  banking  business;  is  not  a  bank  of  issue. 
It  now  has  a  surplus  of  profits  of  $14,000.  Its  stockhold- 
ers are  mainly  of  the  mining  company.  The  officers  are: 
President,  Charles  Briggs;  Vice  President,  Dr.  R.  H.  Os- 
born;  Cashier,  H.  S.  Colton.  It  occupies  a  snug  wooden 
building  constructed  for  its  use,  nearly  opposite  the  general 
office  of  the  mining  company. 

The  hamleb  also  has  two  stores,  carrying  large  stocks  of 
general  merchandise,  and  are  generally  patronized  by  the 
mining  element  of  the  population.  One  is  located  on  the 
Calumet  side  and  carried  on  by  North,  Klockner  &  Gard- 
ner, proprietors.  It  was  established  in  1876,  and  does  a 
large  business  in  general  merchandise,  carrying  an  average 
stock  of  $50,000,  and  employing  nine  persons.  It  was 
originally  started  in  1867  by  Smith,  Harns  &  Co.  This 
firm  was  succeeded  by  North,  Menage  &  Co.,  who  sold  out 
to  the  present  firm,  composed  of  George  North,  Daniel 
Klockner  and  J.  L.  Gardner.  It  is  the  oldest  stand  in 
Calumet. 

The  other  store  is  that  of  Briggs  &  Cole — Charles 
Briggs  and  H.  K.  Cole — located  on  the  Hecla  side  of  the 
hamlet,  also  dealers  in  general  merchandise.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1866  by  Leopold  &  Austrian,  who,  in  1868,  dis- 
posed of  it  to  North  &  Briggs,  and,  in  1876,  the  firm  be- 
came Briggs  &  Cole,  the  present  proprietors.  They  carry 
a  stock  of  from  $50,000  to  $90,000,  and  do  a  large  busi- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  these  stores,  there  is  a  stove  store  and  a 
large  meat  market,  the  latter  under  the  management  of  E. 
R.  Ostrander. 

The  mining  company  have  just  erected  two  electric  lights 
upon  poles  over  a  hundred  feet  high,  placed  at  convenient 
and  conspicuous  points  on  their  premises,  which  are  designed 
to  illuminate  the  entire  "  mining  plant "  outside  during  the 
night-time,  by  means  of  which  work  can  be  performed  to  a 
better  and  safer  advantage.  All  their  buildings  and  offices 
in  which  night  work  is  carried  on  will  also  be  lighted  by 
the  same  element. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

CHARLES  BRIGGS,  President  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners' 
Bank,  and  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Briggs  &  Cole,  general  mer- 
chants, was  born  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  He  received 
an  academic  education  at  Homer  Academy,  and  when  fifteen  years 
of  age  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  made  his  home  with  an  uncle  at  Ge- 
neva Lake.  While  here  he  acquired  a  business  education  in  the 
store  and  counting-room  of  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  passed  ten 
years;  also  served  one  year  as  cashier  in  the  Bank  of  Geneva.  In 
1864,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Rockland,  Ontonagon 
County,  Mich. ;  he  engaged  with  S.  D.  North,  merchant,  as  book- 
keeper. One  year  later,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  business.  In 
1868,  he  came  to  Calumet  as  manager  of  the  branch  store,  estab- 
lished by  his  firm  under  the  firm  name  of  North  &  Briggs,  and  in 
1872  his  firm  established  a  branch  store  at  Lake  Linden,  also  under 
his  management;  he  continued  this  connection  until  1876,  when,  his 
firm  having  dissolved,  he  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Cole  organized  the  firm  of 
Briggs  &  Cole.  This  firm  has  a  well-stocked  double  store,  in  which 
they  carry  a  stock  of  general  merchandise  ranging  from  $50,000  to 
190,000.  Mr.  Briggs  is  also  interested  with  G.  Kloeckner  in  a  gen- 
eral store  at  the  Phoenix  Mine,  which  they  established  in  1873,  under 


the  firm  name  of  G.  Kloeckner  &  Co.,  and  in  which  they  carry  an 
average  stock  of  |45,000.  Mr.  Briggs  has  served  as  President  of 
the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Bank  of  Calumet  since  its  organization 
in  1878.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican,  and  represented  his  district 
in  the  Michigan  Legislature  in  the  vears  1878  and  1879. 

ELBRIDGE  G.  BROWN,  supply  clerk  of  the  Hecla  Branch  of 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840;  he  obtained  an  academic  education,  and  in  1862  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  F,  Fiftieth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteer  Engineers,  and  served  three  years  in  the  late  war.  On 
his  return  from  the  army,  he  located  at  Cleveland,  where  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Merchants'  Union  Express  Company  one  year; 
he  then  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  where  he  served  six  years  in  the 
same  business.  In  1874,  he  came  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  Mich., 
and  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Sturgeon  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany till  1880,  when  he  left  that  company  to  accept  his  present  po- 
sition. 

CAPT.  JOHN  CAMERON,  second  captain  of  the  Calumet 
Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  since  1870,  was 
born  in  Argyle,  Scotland,  and  was  brought  up  at  mining,  and  worked 
at  the  business  nine  years  in  his  native  country;  he  emigrated  to 
America  in  the  summer  of  1854,  and  engaged  as  a  miner  at  the 
Bruce  Mine,  Canada;  was  with  that  company  eight  years;  went  from 
there  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  one  year  at  Scranton;  he 
then  came  to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  Mich. ;  was  a  miner  in  the 
Quincy,  Albany  and  Boston  and  South  Pewabic  Mines.  In  1867, 
he  engaged  with  the  Calumet  Mining  Company,  and  was  made  min 
ing  captain  in  1871,  and  has  been  an  employe*^  of  the  company  con- 
tinuously since  to  this  date. 

REV.  JOHN  CHEBUL,  parish  priest  of  Calumet.  Father  Che- 
bul,  a  well-known  Catholic  missionary  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  was  born  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire  of  Austria 
in  1832;  he  was  educated  in  his  native  country  for  the  priesthood 
and  ordained  in  1855;  he  came  to  America  in  1859,  and  was  assigned 
to  mission  work  in  the  wilderness  of  Lake  Superior  and  Northern 
Wisconsin;  his  field  of  labor  was  among  the  Chippewa  and  Menom- 
onee  Indians,  and  included  both  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  Wis- 
consin to  the  line  of  civilization  below  Keshena.  Patient,  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  in  his  holy  calling,  he  traversed  the  cheerless,  snow- 
bound regions  of  Lake  Superior  on  foot  or  with  dog  trains.  In  fair 
w^eather  or  in  storm,  he  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office.  Thrown  in  constant  companionship  of  the  natives,  he  ac- 
quired the  language  of  the  several  tribes  with  whom  he  labored. 
His  kindly,  genial  manners  won  the  hearts  of  the  savages,  and  his 
schools  and  chapels  were  always  well  attended  and  his  instructions 
received  with  respect  and  attention.  In  1876,  he  left  Lake  Superior 
to  enter  upon  a  foreign  mission.  This  time  his  field  of  labor  lay  in 
Africa,  among  an  entirely  different  people.  After  six  years  of  faith- 
ful service  as  a  foreign  missionary,  he  returned  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  is  now  stationed  at  Calumet. 

WILLIAM  A.  CHILDS,  a  New  York  State  boy,  came  to  Cop- 
per Harbor  in  1853,  to  live  with  an  uncle,  D.  D.  Brockway,  where 
and  at  other  points  in  Houghton  County  he  resided  until  August, 
1862,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  enlisted  at  Houghton  under 
Capt.  Samuel  Moody  and  Lieut.  James  Slawson,  whose  Company, 
B,  with  two  others  from  the  Upper  Peninsula,  was  duly  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment 
Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  whose  lives  were  cheerfully  laid 
upon  their  country's  altar — Slawson's,  while  yet  young  in  service; 
Moody's,  after  years  of  service  had  attested  his  soldierly  worth  (as 
Major  commanding  regiment  at  Wilderness,  though  sorelj^  wounded, 
he  would  not  leave  the  field  through  all  the  weary  days  and  nights  of 
trouble  at  Cold  Harbor,  when  a  second  wound  coming  upon  a  frame 
worn  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  feverish  from  a  wound  of  a  month 
previous,  turned  the  scale,  and  gave  ground  for  the  hospital  report — 
"Samuel  Moody,  Major,  Twenty-seventh  Michigan  Infantry,  died 
of  wounds  received  in  action.")  Entering  the  service  as  a  private, 
William  A.  Childs  served  with  his  regiment  three  years,  rising 
through  various  grades,  not  being  absent  from  duty  except  when  on 
ten  days  leave  of  absence,  after  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  as  its  Adjutant,  being 
Captain  by  brevet.  The  year  after  the  war  he  occupied  in  taking  a 
course  at  the  business  college  in  Detroit,  and  another  in  the  Ennis- 
killen  Oil  District  of  Canada;  the  Detroit  experience  was  the  most 
satisfactory  and  profitable.  In  the  fall  of  1866,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Hecla  Mining  Company,  being  detailed  with  the  engi- 
neer corps  of  George  D.  Emerson,  Captain  and  Mining  Engineer  to 
^e  Cvalumet  and  Hecla  Mines,  and  during  the  summer  of  1867  had 
charge  of  construction,  under  Emerson,  of  the  Hecla  &  Torch 
Lake  Railroad,  upon  the  completion  of  which,  he  was  appointed 
and  has  to  this  time,  remained  its  general  manager;  having  also 
filled  during  his  fifteen  years  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining 
Company,  various  town  and  county  offices,  serving  as  Probate 
Judge  of  Houghton  County  eight  years.  He  married  in  1868,  a  girl 
pioneer  of  Lake  Superior,  Susie  Brooks,  by  name,  who  came  to  On- 
tonagon County  with  her  parents,  being  blessed  with  (to  this  date), 
three  lively,  handsome  girls,  handsome  like  the  mother,  and  good 
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like  the  father.  The  social  future  of  this  subject  bids  fair  to  aver- 
age well,  unless  he  be  nominated  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress. 

HIRAM  K.  COLE,  of  tne  firm  of  Briggs  &  Cole,  general  mer- 
chants, is  a  native  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y. ;  he  wsls  born  on  the  Old 
Holland  Purchase  in  1842;  he  removed  to  Flint,  Mich.,  when  thir- 
teen years  of  age ;  received  his  education  in  that  city,  and  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  on  the 
Government  surveys  in  1857;  about  1860,  he  became  interested  in 
mining  in  the  Ontonagon  District,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  old 
Minnesota  Mine  for  five  years;  subsequently,  he  was  for  a  short 
time  in  local  charge  of  the  Island  Mine  at  Isle  Royale;  he  continued 
his  connections  with  mining  interests  until  1876,  when  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  Briggs  in  the  general  mercantile 
business  at  Calumet,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
place,  and  has  applied  himself  to  the  building  up  and  maintenance 
of  a  very  successful  trade.  (See  notice  of  the  store  in  history  of 
Calumet.) 

H.  S.  COLTON,  cashier  of  the  Merchants'  &  Miners'  Bank, 
was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1833;  he  began  his  business  education 
as  a  banking  clerk,  and  served  several  years  as  teller  of  the  Hollister 
Bank,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Attica  of  Buffalo.  On  the  breaking-out 
of  the  late  war,  he  enlisted  in  May,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Company 
D,  Twenty -first  Regiment  New  York  Infantry;  he  was  promoted  to 
Commissary  Sergeant,  and  subsequently  received  a  First  Lieutenant's 
commission,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  D,  Ninety-fourth  Regi- 
ment New  York  Infantry;  he  served  with  his  company  and  regi- 
ment in  all  battles  and  engagements  participated  in  by  them,  and 
was  promoted  to  Captain;  he  served  his  term  of  enlistment,  and 
was  discharged  in  the  fall  of  1864;  he  then  came  to  Lake  Superior 
and  located  at  Houghton,  where  he  served  as  Deputy  County  Clerk 
some  years.  About  1870,  he  went  to  Copper  Falls  Mine  as  clerk,  and 
remained  there  about  a  year;  he  then  came  to  Red  Jacket  to  accept 
the  position  of  cashier  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Streeter's  bank;  he  held  that 
position  until  1873,  when  he  resigned  and  started  the  project  of 
organizing  the  Merchants'  &  Miners'  Bank  of  Calumet;  he  was 
cordially  assisted  by  the  leading  business  men  and  mining  officers, 
and  in  July,  1873,  the  necessary  capital  was  secured,  and  the  bank 
regularly  organized  under  the  State  Laws  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Colton  chosen  cashier  (see  sketch  of  the  bank  in  history  of  Calu- 
met). Mr.  Colton,  while  a  resident  of  Copper  Falls,  served  as  Post- 
master, and  while  at  Houghton  and  Calumet,  served  three  years  as 
United  States  Assessor. 

JAMES  N.  COX,  clerk  of  the  Calumet  Branch  of  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla  Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1844, 
and  was  brought  up  in  that  State;  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
enlisted,  September  10, 1862,  as  a  private  of  Company  I,  Third  Mass- 
achusetts Volunteer  Infantry ;  re-enlisted  in  September,  1863,  and 
was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  G,  Fifty-eighth 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry;  he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  H,  same  regiment,  August  4,  1864,  and  to  Adju- 
tant of  the  regiment,  January  1,  1865,  and  brevetted  Captain  in  May 
of  that  year;  he  was  in  active  service  in  some  of  the  hottest  cam- 
paigns; he  was  slightly  wounded  June  3, 1864,  at  Cold  Harbor,  and 
on  June  17,  before  Petersburg,  he  received  a  gunshot  wound  by  which 
he  was  seriously  injured;  the  two  pieces  of  lead  that  did  the  work 
are  preserved  by  the  Captain  as  to  him  interesting  relics  of  the  war; 
he  was  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  "proceeded  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  which  he 
continued  until  1869,  when  he  came  to  Calumet,  Lake  Superior,  to 
accept  the  position  which  he  now  holds;  he  has  served  as  clerk  in 
the  same  office  continuously  for  thirteen  years,  a  longer  time  than 
any  of  his  office  associates. 

EDWIN  T.  CURTIS,  Superintendent  of  the  Calumet  Graded 
Schools,  was  born  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  in  1841 ;  he  was  educated  at 
Antioch  and  Oberlin  Colleges,  and  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School;  from  the  latter,  he  graduated  in  1859;  he  began  teaching  in 
Ohio  in  1860;  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  troops  in  April,  1861,  and 
re-enlisted  in  June  of  the  same  year,  for  three  years;  he  was  capt- 
ured near  Carnifax  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  August  20,  1861,  and  was  held  a 
prisoner  until  April,  1862;  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  in  September, 
1864,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  married,  in  1866, 
to  Delia  Lawrence,  a  student  at  the  Oberlin  College,  who  for  several 
years,  shared  with  her  husband  the  labors' of  the  school-room.  He 
came  to  Ontonagon  County,  Mich.,  and  engaged  as  teacher  at  Rock- 
land, where  he  held  the  position  of  Principal  for  two  years;  he  was 
next  employed  at  Almont,  Mich.,  as  Principal  of  that  school  three 
years.  In  1872,  he  came  to  Calumet  to  accept  his  present  position. 
To  Mr.  Curtis'  able  management,  and  the  liberal  facilities  afforded 
by  the  school  authorities,  must  be  credited  the  high  order  of  success 
to  which  the  school  has  attained.  The  Calumet  School  is  not  only 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  but  also  one  of  the  best  conducted 
and  most  prosperous.    (See  sketch  of  school  in  history  of  Calumet.) 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  DANIELL,  first  Captain  of  the  Calumet 
Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  this  company  thirteen  years,  ten  of  which  he  has  been 
first  Mining  Captain.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall, England.     He  began  life  in  the  mines  when  eleven  years  of 


age.  In  1859,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  came  directly  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  engaged  with  the  Franklin  Mining  Company,  and 
subsequently  with  the  Grand  Portage  as  pitman.  Shortly  afterward, 
he  returned  to  the  Franklin  in  the  same  capacity.  In  May,  1869,  he 
commenced  with  the  Calumet  Mining  Company  as  Captain,  and  was 
made  First  Captain  of  the  Calumet  Branch  in  1871,  and  has  held 
that  position  to  this  date. 

JOHN  A.  DANIELSON.  surface  overseer  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Mines,  and  proprietor  of  furniture  and  undertaker  store  at  Red 
Jacket.  The  latter  business  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Danielson's  brother 
(Andrew  Danielson).  The  business  was  established  in  March,  1879, 
and  embraces  a  full  assortment  of  fine  and  plain  furniture  and  a  full 
line  of  undertakers'  goods.  A  fine  hearse  forms  a  part  of  the  outfit 
of  the  establishment.  The  amount  of  stock  carried  averages  about 
$8,000.  Mr.  Danielson  was  born  near  Toronto,  Canada.  He  came 
to  the  United  States,  when  six  years  of  age,  with  his  parents,  and 
made  his  home  near  Detroit,  Mich. ;  subsequently  moved  to  Detroit, 
where  he  spent  four  years.  He  then  removed  to  Ontonagon  County, 
and  engaged  with  the  Norwich  Mining  Company.  He  went  from 
there  to  Superior  City,  where  he  resided  one  year,  and  in  1867  came 
to  Calumet  and  engaged  with  the  Calumet  Mining  Company.  In 
1868,  he  was  appointed  surface  foreman,  and  has  held  that  position 
to  this  date. 

JOHN  DUNCAN,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Mines  and  general  manager  of  surface  and  field  operations. 
Mr.  Duncan  was  born  in  Canada  in  1836,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior 
in  1859.  He  engaged  with  the  Quincy  Mining  Company  as  foreman 
carpenter,  and  subsequently  became  general  surface  superintendent. 
He  continued  with  that  company  nine  years,  when  he  left  them  to 
accept  his  present  position  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Com- 
pany in  1868.  He  has  now  filled  this  most  responsible  position  some 
fourteen  years,  with  marked  satisfaction,  both  to  the  company  and 
employes.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  this  position  can  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  there 
are  over  twelve  hundred  employes  in  and  about  this  company's 
works,  and  that  the  monthly  product  of  copper  is  valued  at  more 
than  $620,000.  Mr.  Duncan  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all 
matters  of  local  improvement  and  in  the  interest  of  good  govern- 
ment. He  has  served  as  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Calumet  twelve 
years  and  as  Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Houghton  County 
ten  years.  Of  his  sterling  qualities  as  an  executive  and  mining 
officer,  we  are  not  allowed  to  speak. 

J.  L.  GARDNER,  of  the  firm  of  North,  Kloeckner  &  Gardner, 
general  merchants.  This  firm  was  organized  in  1876,  and  occupies 
the  original  building  in  which  Smith,  Harris  &  Co.  opened  the  first 
mercantile  house  on  this  location.  The  present  firm  has  largely 
improved  the  establishment,  until  they  have  one  of  the  most  tasty 
and  extensive  general  stores  in  the  copper  region.  They  employ 
nine  salesmen,  book-keeper,  etc.,  and  carry  an  average  stock  of 
$50,000.  J.  L.  Gardner,  the  resident  managing  partner,  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  resided  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  then  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  served  as  banking  clerk 
until  1869,  when  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  engaged  in 
mining  in  California  four  and  a  half  years.  In  1873,  he  came  to 
Lake  Superior,  to  accept  the  position  of  agent  of  the  Island  Mine, 
of  Isle  Royale.  Having  had  charge  of  the  mine  for  two  years,  he 
then  went  to  Colorado,  and  was  engaged  in  mining  in  that  country 
from  1876  to  1879.  He  then  returned  to  Lake  Superior  and  located 
at  Calumet,  and  entered  upon  his  present  business. 

JAMES  GRIERSON,  surface  foreman  of  mining  of  the  Calu- 
met Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  since  1868  to  date.  He  was  born  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, Scotland,  March  15,  1821.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1843, 
and  spent  a  few  months  in  New  York,  and  then  moved  to  Detroit, 
Mich.  He  resided  in  that  city  until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  On- 
tonagon. He  worked  with  the  Ohio  Trap  Rock  Mining  Company 
thirteen  months,  and  then  went  to  Copper  Falls.  He  worked  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Copper  Falls  and  the  old  Northwest  Mine,  and 
then  went  to  the  Bruce  Mine,  in  Canada;  worked  one  year  at  that 
mine,  and  then  moved  to  the  Minnesota  Mine,  Michigan,  and  worked 
as  a  miner  two  years.  He  also  worked  at  the  Toltec,  Algomah,  Ev- 
ergreen Bluff,  Aztec,  Penn  and  other  Ontonagon  mines  until  1868. 
During  this  time,  he  was  either  miner,  mine  captain  or  contractor. 
In  1868,  he  came  to  Calumet,  and  accepted  the  position  he  now 
holds,  and  has  held  that  position  continuously  for  fourteen  years. 
Mr.  Grierson  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Lake  Superior  country 
thirty-five  years.  He  has  sons,  men  grown,  who  are  holding  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  under  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company. 
CAPT.  THOMAS  HOATSON,  chief  mining  captain  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Scotland,  at  Wan- 
lockhead,  Dumfrieshire;  he  was  engaged  in  mining  from  his  youth. 
In  1852,  he  emigrated  to  America  and  accepted  the  position  of  min- 
ing captain  at  the  Bruce  Mine,  Canada,  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  He  continued  with  that  company  four  years,  or 
until  the  property  changed  hands;  he  then  came  to  Portage  Lake, 
Mich.,  and  engaged  as  captain  with  the  Quincy  Mining  Company 
for  one  year;  he  left  the  Quincy  Mine  to  accept  the  agency  of  the 
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Ridge  Mine  in  the  Ontonagon  District;  he  held  that  position  for  five 
years,  and  resigned  it  to  accept  his  present  position,  May  1,  1871. 
During  the  eleven  years  that  he  has  discharged  the  responsible  du- 
ties of  his  position,  he  has  proven  himself  a  most  competent  and 
worthy  officer. 

CAPT.  J.  D.  HOSKINS,  mining  captain  of  Centennial  Mine, 
was  born  in  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  Eng.,  in  1846;  he  began  working  at 
mining  when  ten  years  of  age.  In  1866,  he  came  to  America;  com- 
ing directly  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  he  engaged  in  mining  at  the 
Copper  Falls  Mine,  under  Capt.  A.  P.  Thomas.  One  year  later,  he 
went  to  Marquette,  where  he  spent  one  year  in  the  iron  mines,  and 
then  went  to  California  in  1868,  where  he  spent  several  years  in 
gold  mining;  from  California  he  went  to  Virginia  City,  State  of  Ne- 
vada; from  there  to  Colorado,  then  to  Montana;  thence  to  Silver 
City,  Idaho,  and  spent  several  years  in  the  mountainous  country; 
then  from  Nevada  to  New  Zealand,  and  spent  one  year  in  that  coun- 
try, and  then  proceeded  to  Australia,  where  he'  spent  one  year. 
While  in  this  country,  he  took  the  longest  walk  of  his  life,  which  was 
a  matter  of  900  miles  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness;  from 
Australia  he  returned  to  California,  where  he  spent  a  few  months 
mining,  and  then  went  to  Virginia  City,  State  of  Nevada;  then  re- 
turned to  Lake  Superior,  and  spent  two  years  with  the  Osceola  and 
Ahmuk  Mines,  and,  in  August,  1881,  accepted  his  present  position. 

ADOLPH  F.  I8LER,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Hospital,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854;  resided  at  De- 
troit until  1858;  attended  the  Bishop  Union  School  for  four  years; 
came  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  in  1858;  went  to  Detroit  again  in 
1861;  was  in  the  employ  of  H.  S.  Biddle,  druggist,  for  one  j'^ear;  re- 
turned to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  in  1862;  went  to  Marquette  in 
1868,  at  which  place  he  was  in  the  employ  of  H.  II.  Stafford,  until 
1871,  when  he  opened  a  drug  store  on  his  own  account  at  L'Anse, 
which  business  he  continued  until  1877,  when  he  removed  to  Calu- 
met, Mich.,  continuing  the  drug  business  there  until  March,  1882,  at 
which  time  he  sold  out  his  stock  to  M.  J.  Canning,  in  order  to  take 
charge  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Company's  Hospital,  a  position  of 
considerable  responsibility.  Mr.  Isler  is  also  a  great  collector  of 
Lake  Superior  minerals.  The  scientific  tourist  visiting  Calumet  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  examining  his  (collection  of  fine  copper  and  sil- 
ver specimens. 

DR.  HENRY  ISLER,  of  Calumet,  was  born  in  Switzerland,  in 
1806;  received  a  collegiate  education;  studied  medicine  and  became 
a  practicing  physician  and  surgeon.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
the  spring  of  1854,  and  spent  one  year  at  Quebec;  went  from  there 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  practiced  medicine  in  that  city  about  four 
years.  In  1858,  he  came  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and 
practiced  his  profession  till  1871 ;  he  then  went  to  Marquette,  and 
from  there  .to  Calumet  in  1875;  he  shortly  afterward  went  to  Europe, 
but  returned  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion of  1876.  Dr.  Isler  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  its  great  mineral  resources.  He  has  written  extensively 
on  the  subject  for  Western  German  papers,  as  well  as  for  papers  in 
Europe.  He  has  prepared  quite  an  exhaustive  description  of  this 
region,  which  he  contemplates  publishing  in  the  German  language, 
with  illustrations. 

SILI  LENZI,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  was  born 
in  Italy.  When  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  spent  twelve  years,  and  in  1872  emigrated  to  America. 
He  came  direct  to  Calumet,  Mich.,  and  engaged  as  a  miner  with 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company.  In  1878,  he  withdrew 
from  the  mining  work  and  engaged  in  his  present  business. 

C.  E.  LYON,  dealer  in  general  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware. 
This  business  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1872,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Lyon  &  Dolf .  Mr.  Dolf  retired  in  the  spring  of  1875.  In 
the  fall  of  1879,  Mr.  Lyon  removed  to  Detroit,  to  assume  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Michigan  Carbon  Works;  since  which  time  his 
business  here  has  been  under  the  management  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Lyon.  Mr.  Lyon  makes  a  specialty  of  the  Jewell  stoves  and 
ranges,  of  which  he  sells  a  large  number.  The  store  contains  a  well 
assorted  stock,  valued  at  |8,000.  Under  the  judicious  care  of  its 
popular  manager,  the  business  is  in  a  prosperous  and  healthy  con- 
dition. 

FREDERICK  MACKENZIE,  supply  clerk  of  the  Calumet 
branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  since  July,  1869. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  born  in  London,  England;  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1865;  spent  a  few  months  in  Illinois,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  came  to  Lake  Superior;  landed  at  Eagle  Harbor,  and 
worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  Mining  Company.  The  following  year, 
he  went  to  Hancock,  and  engaged  with  Mr,  C.  E.  Holland,  then  a 
hardware  merchant  at  that  place.  He  continued  with  Mr.  Holland 
three  years,  and  in  July,  1869,  came  to  Calumet  to  accept  his  present 
position,  which  he  has  held  for  thirteen  years.  Mr,  Mackenzie  was 
elected  Township  Clerk  of  Calumet  in  1870,  and  has  been  re-elected 
each  consecutive  year  since,  having  held  the  office  in  all  tw^elve  years. 

WILLIAM  E.  MANN,  lessee  of  the  Calumet  Hotel,  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  New  York  City.  He  received  a  liberal  education 
in  the  local  schools,  finishing  with  a  business  course  at  the  Eastman 
National  Business  College,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Mr.  Mann  came 


to  Calumet,  Lake  Superior,  in  June,  1882,  to  take  the  management 
of  the  Calumet  Hotel,  of  which  he  is  now  the  lessee.  He  has  made 
a  very  successful  season,  notwithstanding  a  serious  illness.  His 
house  is  not  cut  up  into  cells,  like  too  many  of  the  hotels  of  this 
region,  but  has  large,  airy  rooms,  wide  halls  and  is  supplied  with 
the  most  modern  convenien  es.  He  designs  making  some  valuable 
improvements  at  an  early  dc^y,  so  that  his  facilities  for  entertaining 
the  traveling  public  will  ue  equal  to  the  best  to  be  found  on  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

JAMES  MERTON,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company's  Water- Works,  was  born  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  in  1830,  and  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  and  mechan- 
ical engineer  in  his  native  land,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1857; 
located  at  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  eight 
years.  He  then  moved  to  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  until 
1866;  from  there  he  went  to  Oil  City,  Penn.,  and  spent  one  and  a 
half  years  in  that  country,  and  in  1867  he  came  to  Lake  Superior 
and  engaged  as  foreman  of  the  machine  shops  of  the  Franklin  Min- 
ing Company.  One  year  later,  he  came  to  Calumet  and  erected  the 
first  stamp  mill  for  the  Calumet  Mining  Company.  He  was  with 
that  company  five  years.  He  left  there  to  accept  a  more  lucrative 
position  at  the  Phcienix  Mine,  but  this  only  lasted  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  He  then  went  to  the  Island  Mine,  of  Isle  Royale;  there  he 
spent  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  C.  &  H. 
Company,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  w^ater- works  at  the  mine. 
He  erected  the  Worthington  Pumping  Engine  that  is  there.  The 
Leavitt  Pumping  Engine  was  erected  by  the  company  that  built 
here.  Everything  about  the  water-works  is  kept  in  splendid  work- 
ing condition,  and  bears  evidence  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  the 
person  in  charge. 

JOHN  S.  MORRISON,  foreman  of  the  blacksmithing  depart- 
ment of  the  Hecla  branch  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine  since 
1870,  was  born  in  Invernesshire,  Scotland,  in  1842;  emigrated  to 
America  in  1855;  made  his  home  in  Upper  Canada  until  1863,  where 
he  learned  his  trade.  He  then  came  to  Hancock  and  engaged  as 
foreman  of  the  blacksmithing  department  of  the  Quincy  Mine;  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  position  until  1869,  when  he  came  to  Calumet  and 
accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  Calumet  Company.  Thirteen 
months  later,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Hecla  Mine,  and  has  since  served 
as  foreman  of  his  department  of  that  branch  of  these  works. 

CHARLES  W.  NILES,  M.  D.,  associated  with  Drs.  R.  H.  Os- 
born  and  E.  H.  Pomeroy,  as  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla  Mine.  Dr.  Niles  was  born  in  Central  New  York.  He 
graduated  at  the  Detroit  Medical  College  in  1872,  and  commenced 
practice  as  assistant  mine  physician  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  he  came  to  Calumet  to  accept  his  present  position. 

R.  H.  OSBORN,  M.  D.,  senior  physician  to  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company.  Dr.  Osborn  was  born  in  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  old  Western  Reserve,  in  1823.  He  received  his  medical 
education  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege at  Cleveland,  and  was  granted  his  diploma  in  1849.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Ohio  until  1852,  and  then  came  to  the  Upper 
Peninsula  and  located  in  the  Ontonagon  District,  where  he  was 
employed  as  mining  physician  and  surgeon  for  several  mines  in  that 
locality.  Dr.  Osborn  was  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  the 
copper  regions,  and  has  been  in  constant  practice  here  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  He  spent  the  first  nine  years  at  the  mines  adjacent 
to  Maple  Grove.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of  physician  and 
surgeon  to  the  national  mine,  and  remained  in  that  locality  six  years. 
In  1868,  he  came  to  Calumet  as  assistant  physician  and  surgeon  to 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mines.  In  1874,  he  became  the  senior  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  the  compan}-.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
relief  society,  under  the  title  of  ''The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Employes' 
Aid  Fund,"  Dr.  Osborn  has  been,  as  senior  physician,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  its  acting  Secretary.  He 
has  also,  for  the  past  ten  years,  filled  the  office  of  School  Director 
of  the  district,  and  for  several  years  was  elected  as  Township  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Dr.  Osborn  is  ably  supported  in  his  depart- 
ment by  Drs.  C.  W.  Niles  and  E.  H.  Pomeroy,  of  Calumet.  In 
addition  to  his  arduous  professional  duties,  the  Doctor  finds  time  to 
interest  himself  somewhat  in  politics,  and  during  the  years  1877  and 
1878  he  represented  the  Thirty-second  Senatorial  District  in  the 
Michigan  Senate. 

E.  R.  OSTRANDER,  of  the  firm  of  E.  R.  Ostrander  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  meat  market  at  Calumet.  This  firm  is  composed 
of  E.  R.  Ostrander  and  Charles  Briggs,  and  was  organized  Septem- 
ber 1,  1881,  successors  to  George  W.  Shears,  who  opened  the  meat 
market  about  the  time  the  mine  was  opened,  and  has  operated  it 
until  the  present  firm  bought  him  out.  Mr.  Ostrander  was  born  in 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  and  moved  to  Geneva  Lake,  Wis., 
in  1858,  and  from  there  to  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  in  1860.  While  at 
this  point,  he  was  engaged  in  lumbering  and  the  manufacture  of 
shingles  until  1875.  He  then  came  to  Calumet  and  engaged  with 
Briggs  &  Cole  as  book-keeper,  and  continued  with  them  until  1881, 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Briggs  in  the  meat  market. 
This  firm  has  a  large  and  tasteful  market,  the  only  one  on  the  loca- 
tion, and  are  doing  an  extensive  business. 
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REV.  FABIAN  PAWLER,  resident  priest  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  Father  Pawler  was  born  in  Silesia,  Prussia;  was 
educated  in  Germany;  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  in  1874.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1875,  and  directly  to  Lake  Superior,  and  from  January,  1875, 
till  July,  1878,  was  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Calumet.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  church  at  Houghton,  of 
which  he  was  the  resident  priest  from  July,  1878,  till  May,  1880. 
In  June,  1881,  he  returned  to  Calumet,  to  his  former  charge.  He 
has  lately  been  assigned  to  the  Polish  church  at  Red  Jacket. 

B.  PENNIMAN,  chief  clerk  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining 
Company  and  Secretary  of  the  Hecla  &  Torch  Lake  Railroad,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  received  an  academic  education,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business.  He  was  also  interested  in  whaling. 
During  the  late  war,  he  served  as  Quartermaster  of  the  Third  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  employed,  in  1876,  at  the 
general  office  in  Boston.  In  1878,  he  was  assigned  to  the  respon- 
sible position  of  chief  clerk  at  the  mine.  He  was  also  elected  Sec- 
retary of  the  Hecla  &  Torch  Lake  Railroad,  a  railroad  operated  ex- 
clusively in  the  interest  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company 
CAPT.  FERDINAND  PETERMANN,  one  of  the  Under  Cap- 
tains of  the  Hecla  Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Minmg  Company 
is  one  of  the  pioneer  miners  of  Lake  Superior  of  1858,  and  an  employe 
of  the  present  company  twelve  years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany;  came  to  America  in  1852;  made 
his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  till  1858,  when  he  removed  to  Ontonag- 
on County,  Mich.,  and  engaged  as  a  miner  at  the  Evergreen  Bluff 
mine.  A  portion  of  the  time  while  at  this  mine  he  served  as  surface 
foreman.  He  continued  with  the  Evergreen  Bluff  Mining  Company 
till  1870.  He  then  came  to  Calumet,  and  engaged  at  the  Hecla 
mine  as  Under  Captain. 

E.  H.  POMEROY,-M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  Hecla 
Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company.  Dr.  Pomeroy  is 
a  native  of  Lockport,  N".  Y.  He  received  his  medical  education  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Michigan  State  University,  and 
graduated  in  1870.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  Central  Illinois 
a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  was  in 
practice  till  January,  1874,  when  he  came  to  Houghton  County, 
Mich.,  and  accepted  the  position  of  physician  and  surgeon  of  the 
Osceola  Mining  Company,  which  he  held  until  April,  1878,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Mmmg  Company.  Dr.  Pomeroy  ranks  among  the  leading  surgeons 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  he  having  successfully  performed  a  number 
of  the  capital  operations  in  surgery. 

JAMES  RAMSAY,  chief  engineer  of  the  Calumet  Branch  of 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mine,  was  born  in  Inverarity,  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  in  1844;  has  been  fourteen  years  in  the  employ  of  the  said 
company. 

JACOB  REUTHER,  foreman  of  machine  shops  of  Hecla 
Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company.  He  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1843,  and  came  to  America  in  1850,  when  seven  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  resident  of  Manitowoc  County,  Wis.,  till  1860; 
he  then  came  to  Eagle  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  and  spent  a  few 
naonths  m  the  employ  of  the  Copper  Falls  Mining  Company.  He 
also  worked  at  the  Northwest,  Amygdaloid  and  Madison  Mines  for 
some  time;  he  next  went  to  Niles,  Mich.,  and  from  there  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  where  he  worked  as  a  machinist.  In  March,  1865,  he 
enhsted  m  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  served  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  After  his  discharge  from  the  army,  he  returned  o 
Pittsburgh,  and,  a  few  months  later,  removed  to  Wisconsin.  Here  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  at  Centerville 
From  there  he  returned  to  Lake  Superior  in  1867,  and  engaged  as 
machinist  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  and  has 
continued  in  this  company's  employ  to  this  date,  October,  1882. 
Since  1879,  he  has  held  his  present  position. 

CHARLES  RUPPRECHT,  foreman  blacksmith  of  the  Calu- 
met Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  was  born  in 
Germany  July  6,  1838;  came  to  America  in  1854,  and  made  his  home 
?Lo  ^^^*  ■^-  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  In 
1858,  he  went  to  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  one 
y^ar.  He  then  came  to  Lake  Superior,  landing  at  Eagle  River  in 
1859;  he  worked  with  various  mining  companies  on  Keweenaw 
Point;  first  with  the  Cliff  Mining  Company,  and  subsequently 
"^i^To?^^  Phoenix,  Amygdaloid  and  Old  Northwest.  In  the  spring 
of  1861,  he  came  to  Hancock,  and  engaged  at  the  Quincy  Mine, 
where  he  spent  one  year;  he  then  changed  to  the  Franklin,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Bay  State  Mine';  he  also  opened  and  operated  a 
blacksmith  shop  at  Houghton  for  a  while.  He  then  traveled  for 
some  time  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  then 
returned  to  Lake  Superior  and  worked  at  the  Portage  Lake  and 
J^rankhn  Mines.  In  May,  1868,  he  began  work  as  blacksmith,  and 
the  same  year  changed  to  the  Calumet  Mine.  In  1871,  he  was  ap- 
pointed foreman,  and  has  held  that  position  to  this  date,  1882. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  STEPHENS,  second  Captain  of  the  Hecla 

Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company.     The  subject  of 

his  sketch  was  born    in    Cornwall,   England,   in  1826.    He  was 

rought  up  at  mining  from  boyhood;  emigrated  to  America  in  1852, 


and  came  at  once  to  the  Lake  Superior  copper  regions.  Here  he 
engaged  as  miner  at  the  Albion  Mine  under  Capt.  Richard  Edwards 
From  the  Albion  he  went  with  Capt.  Edwards  to  the  Columbian 
Mine.  He  was  employed  at  that  mine  and  those  adjacent— the 
Isle  Royale,  Huron  and  Quincy.  He  was  made  Captain  of  the  lat- 
ter mine,  and  served  four  years.  In  May,  1868,  he  engaged  with 
the  Hecla  Mining  Companj^,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  Captain 
and  has  continued  with  that  company  and  its  successor— the  Calu- 
met &  Hecla— to  this  date,  1882.  Capt.  Stephens  has  now  been  a 
miner  of  this  Peninsula  over  thirty  years. 

CAPT.  THOMAS  WILLS,  first  Mining  Captain  of  the  Hecla 
Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  under  Capt.  Thom- 
as Hoatson.  Capt.  Wills  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1828  He 
was  brought  up  at  miningfrom  boyhood,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1849.  He  came  directly  to  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
located  m  the  Ontonagon  District;  he  was  employed  at  the  Bohe- 
mian Mine  as  a  miner,  at  the  Toltec  Mine  as  Captain,  then  at  the 
Caledonia  &  Aztec  as  a  miner,  and  to  the  Hilton  as  Captain,  then  at 
the  Mmesota  as  miner,  and  at  the  Adventure,  Flint,  Steel  and  Su- 
perior as  Captain.  In  1868,  he  came  to  the  Hecla  Mine  and  enffa^ed 
as  Mining  Captain.  Since  1871,  he  has  held  his  present  position 
Capt.  Wills  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  reliable 
mining  captains  in  the  copper  region. 

L.  S,  WOODBURY,  mechanical  engineer,  has  charge  of  the 
machinery  at  the  Hecla  Branch  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining 
Company;  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  year  1839 
cv  t/^^.^?  .^-  ^RIG^HT,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Calumet 
i&  Hecla  Mmmg  Company,  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  born 
m  1839;  he  received  an  academic  education,  and  then  came  to  Lake 
buperior  in  18o9;  he  soon  became  identified  with  the  mining  in- 
terests of  the  copper  region,  and  was  employed  as  clerk  of  the  Mine- 
sota  Mine  between  three  and  four  years.  From  the  Minesota  he 
went  to  the  Quincy  Mine  as  clerk,  and  was  subsequently  promoted 
to  the  agency  of  the  mine,  and  continued  with  that  company  ten 
years;  he  then,  in  1872,  came  to  Calumet  to  accept  the  position  he 
now  holds. 

RED    JACKET. 

(P.  0.  Calumet.) 

The  village  of  Red  Jacket,  with  a  present  population -- 
of^  about  2,300,  was  given  this  name  because  of  a  copper 
mine  thus  called  near  its  present  site,  in  Tvhich  a  shaft  was 
sunk  about  one  hundred  feet,  in  1867,  by  ll  J.  Hurlbut, 
then  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  was  called  the  Portland  or 
Ked  Jacket  Mining  Company,  but,  after  a  few  months  it 
was  abandoned,  Mr.  Hurlbut  having  disposed  of  his  in 
terests  in  the  mineral  land  then  owned  by  him,  reserving, 
however,  the  surface  of  the  land  upon  which  this  village 
now  stands.  This  mine  and  village  were  thus  named  after 
the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Eed  Jacket. 

Among  the  pioneer  settlers  where  Red  Jacket  now  stands 
were  Amos  H.  Scott,  Richard  Bastian,  John  Dymock,  John 
Hutson,  Arthur  Donald,  William  Royal,  D.  T.  Macdonald 
and  others  whose  names  we  failed  to  learn.  The  first 
building  erected  here  was  in  1856— a  log  house,  built  by 
E.  J.  Hurlbut  for  a  boarding-house,  and  w^as  kept  by  Ar- 
thur Donald.  It  then  stood  near  the  middle  of  the  street. 
It  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Richard  Bastian,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  him  as  a  residence,  near  Bear  &  Dymock' s 
meat  market.  Mr.  Dymock  traversed  the  ground  where 
Red  Jacket  and  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mines  are,  before 
there  was  a  tree  cut  or  a  settler  thereon.  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott 
moved  his  family  on  the  ground  in  1868,  and  occupied  a  log 
house  just  east  of  St.  Patrick's  Hall.  Northrup  &  Butler 
opened  the  first  general  store  here  in  a  building  opposite  to 
Bear  &  Dymock's  market.  Edward  Ryan  opened  the  sec- 
ond general  store  in  Red  Jacket. 

D.  T..  Macdonald  opened  the  first  drug  store  in  the  village 
in  August,  1869,  occupying  the  same  locality  that  he  now  oc- 
cupies, though  in  a  larger  and  much  improved  building,  with 
which  he  united  his  residence  in  1880.  He  has  a  finely  es- 
tablished business,  besides  has  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Organization.— Ued  Jacket  Village  was  organized  un- 
der n  special  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  passed  in  the 
winter  of   1874-75,  and  embraces  various  fractional  parts 
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of  Section  14,  Township  56  north,  of  Kange  33  west,  as 
shown  by  the  recorded  plat  thereof,  which  ' '  is  hereby  con- 
stituted a  vilhige,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  village 
of  Ked  Jacket." 

Under  this  act,  the  first  or  organizing  election  was  held  at 
Fireman's  Hall,  in  said  village,  April  10,  1875,  George 
Wertin,  Henry  Northy  and  Daniel  Murphy  constituting  the 
Board  of  Registration  and  inspectors  thereof.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  first  officers  chosen;  President,  Peter  Ruppe, 
Jr. ;  Recorder,  James  H.  Kerwin;  Treasurer,  James  Mailin, 
Jr.;  Assessors,  Richard  Bastian,  James  Sullivan;  Attorney, 
John  Powers;  Marshal,  J.  C.  Pearce;  Trustees,  George 
Wertin,  Henry  Northy,  D.  D.  Murphy,  Martin  Foley,  Mi- 
chael Borgo  and  Joseph  Hermann.  The  annual  elections 
thereafter  were  and  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember.     The  total  vote  cast  at  the  first  election  was  200. 

The  first  assessment  and  levy  of  taxes  were  $2,000,  of 
which  $1,758.45  were  collected  and  apportioned  to  the  fol- 
lowing as  village  funds:  General  fund,  $734.11;  highway 
fund,  $367.23;  fire  fund,  $367.11.  The  first  collection  of 
poll  tax  amounted  to  $290.  Added  to  the  above  revenue 
were  fines,  licenses,  etc.,  making  a  total  fund  of  $6,100.45, 
of  which  $3,070. 54  were  disbursed,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $3,029.91.  The  above  revenue  and  disburse- 
ments only  covered  the  last  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  village  revenue  collected  the  following  full  fiscal  year, 
from  September,  1875,  to  September,  1876,  was  $8,658.90. 
The  disbursements  this  year  left  the  village  in  debt  $205.21. 
The  tax  levy  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1881-82  was 
only  $1,283.81;  liquor  tax,  $7,534;  fines,  $201;  licenses, 
$99.50;  poll  tax,  $269.76;  sundries,  $192.60;  cashonhand 
from  last  year,  $605.96,  making  a  total  revenue  for  the  fis- 
cal year  of  $10,186.63.  Of  this  sum,  $10,164.12  were  dis- 
bursed during  the  year,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of 
only  $22. 51. 

The  present  officers  for  1881-82  are :  President,  F.  Ward ; 
Trustees,  Joseph  Hermann,  James  Gardner,  Ole  Olson, 
James  Wertin,  Jr.,  and  D.  D.  Murphy;  Recorder,  James 
L.  Nankervis;  Treasurer,  0.  Schenk;  Assessors,  Charles 
Lambert,  Joseph  Heirsch;  Attorney,  John  B.  Curtis;  Mar- 
shal, William  J.  Tonkin.  The  vote  cast  at  this  election 
was  264,  86  less  than  the  full  vote. 

Fire  Department.  — Protection  Fire  Company,  No.  1,  of 
the  village  of  Red  Jacket,  was  organized  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  village  charter,  in  the  month  of  April,  1875, 
with  a  membership  of  fifty  names.  From  the  time  of  its 
organization  to  the  latter  part  of  1878,  its  career  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  other  tire  companies,  generally  quiet  and  har- 
monious. Whenever  a  fire  broke  out,  the  company  was  al- 
ways on  duty,  and,  upon  most  occasions,  rendered  timely 
and  valuable  assistance.  In  the  latter  part  of  1878,  how 
ever.  Protection  Fire  Company  disorganized  because  of  a 
conflict  with  the  Village  Council.  In  January,  1878,  a  new 
fire  company  was  organized  under  the  name  and  title  of 
Eureka  Fire  Company,  No.  1,  with  a  full  membership  of 
fifty,  Peter  Ruppe,  Jr. ,  being  elected  Foreman,  and  James 
L.  Nankervis,  Secretary. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Eureka  Fire  Company  has  a 
good  record.  At  many  a  devastating  fire,  the  efforts  of  the 
company  to  protect  and  sav^e  property  have  been  marked 
with  signal  success.  The  company  have  an  excellent  steam 
fire-engine,  built  by  Messrs.  Clapp  &  Jones,  of  Hudson,  N. 
Y. ,  costing  at  the  m  anuf  actory  $4, 200.  A  new  hose  cart, 
with  the  latest  improvements,  built  in  Cincinnati,  costing 
between  $400  and  $500;  a  brick  veneered  building,  erected 
in  1875,  22x40  feet,  two  stories,  cost  about  $2,500;  hose  at 
that  time  cost  $1,350. 


In  1870,  the  village  of  Red  Jacket  was  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  which  came  in  from  the  bushes.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  place,  including  the  central  or  business 
portion,  was  entirely  sAvept  away;  at  a  time,  too,  when 
there  were  no  fire  facilities  organized  to  stay  its  ravages. 
The  loss  was  large  and  severe  to  many  who  were  not  able  to 
meet  such  a  sudden  calamity.  However,  the  village  was 
gradually  rebuilt  in  many  instances,  with  a  better  class  of 
buildings. 

Educational. — There  are  no  schools  in  the  village  of 
Red  Jacket,  save  such  small  ones  as  may  be  connected  with 
the  churches  of  Catholic  proclivities;  inasmuch  as  the  vil- 
lage is  included  in  District  No.  1,  and  the  school  building 
thereof  is  outside  the  village  limits,  in  the  Calumet  hamlet, 
which  serves  for  all. 

Religious  Societies. — There  are  several  religious  socie- 
ties, including  church  edifices,  within  the  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Red  Jacket. 

The  German  Lutheran  Society  was  organized  in  1881, 
with  a  membership  of  about  twenty-five.  Its  first  officers 
were:  Ferdinand  Peterman,  George  Standenmyer  and 
Charles  Lachel  as  Trustees,  with  Ferdinand  Peterman  as 
Chairman;  E.  Welhe  as  Secretary,  and  F.  Peterman  as 
Treasurer.  Their  church  edifice  was  built  in  1880,  is  a 
frame  structure,  30x48  feet,  and  cost  $3,000,  with  an  organ 
which  cost  $140.  The  society  is  out  of  debt.  The  present 
membership  or  attendance  is  about  fifty.  The  present 
Trustees  are:  F.  Peterman,  George  Standenmyer,  Charles 
Lachel,  Paul  Bast,  Ernest  Pollman  and  C.  Kuhn,  with  Rev. 
Fred  Arnold  as  Chairman;  J.  Kurtz,  Secretary,  and  F. 
Peterman,  Treasurer.  The  pastors  have  been  Revs.  Mr. 
Wambogans,  who  organized  the  society,  and  Rev.  Fred  Ar- 
nold, the  present  pastor.  A  Sunday  school  has  existed 
from  the  first. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in  1868  by  Rev. 
Edward  Jacker,  and  a  church  edifice  built  in  1869,  of 
frame,  40x90  feet  in  size.  The  first  congregation  num- 
bered about  1,200,  and  the  present  one  about  3,000.  The 
church  building  cost  $4,000.  A  parsonage  was  built  of 
wood  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800.  The  attendance  is  for 
some  ten  miles  about.  The  pastors  have  been  Revs.  Ed- 
ward Jacker,  Fred  Eis,  John  Brown,  John  Burns,  Luke 
Mozina,  Peter  Menard,  John  Kenny,  and  John  Chebul, 
the  present  incumbent. 

The  Norwegian  Church  society  w^as  organized  in  1870, 
with  about  twenty-five  members.  Its  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
H.  Rocrnacs,  and  its  present  pastor  is  Rev.  L.  E.  Eitrem. 
It  has  a  board  of  six  Trustees,  with  a  Chairman,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  thereof. 

The  Sw^edish  Church  society  was  organized  in  1877, 
with  a  membership  of  fifty,  and  has  a  present  membership 
of  forty  male  members,  females  not  counting  as  members. 
Its  first  pastor  was  Rev.  C.  Olander,  but  it  is  now  shepherd- 
less. 

The  Finnish  Church  society  was  organized  in  1876,  with 
a  membership  of  thirty,  and  has  now  a  membership  of 
twenty.  Its  first  pastor  was  Rev.  A.  E.  Backman,  who  is 
the  present  incumbent. 

All  three  of  the  above  societies  are  Evangelical  Lutheran, 
and,  while  they  are  of  one  faith,  they  each  differ  in  govern- 
ment and  language,  and  all  worship  in  the  same  church 
edifice  —Tri  nity . 

The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  societies  each  have  a  Sun- 
day school,  well  attended. 

The  Polish  Church  society  was  organized  the  present 
year,  1882,  with  Rev.  Fabian  Pawler  as  the  organizing  pas- 
tor.     The  Church  Executive  Committee  are:     M.  Mytkow- 
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ski,  Andrew  Bartkowiak,  Simon  Tobianski,  A.  Osinski 
and  Yincent  Saltka,  who  have  in  charge  the  construction  of 
a  frame  church  building  40x75  feet  in  size,  which  will  seat 
sixty  persons  and  cost  $2,900. 

Much  interest  seems  to  be  taken  by  these  nationalities 
in  church,  Sunday  school  and  educational  matters. 

Benevolent  Societies.  — Eed  Jacket  is  well  provided  with 
aid  societies  among  its  various  nationalities. 

The  Masonic  order  is  represented  by  the  Calumet  Order, 
No.  271,  organized  in  1869,  with  thirteen  charter  members. 
It  occupies  the  old  Calumet  school  building  as  lodge  quar- 
ters. The  first  officers  of  the  lodge  were:  John  Duncan, 
W.  M. ;  Dr.  E.  H.  Osborne,  S.  W. ;  F.  G.  White,  J.  W. ; 
James  Loranger,  Secretary;  E.  S.  McCain,  Treasurer;  H. 
S.  Ming,  S.  D. ;  John  S.  Dymock,  J.  D. ;  James  Grierson, 
Tiler.  These,  with  Duncan  T.  Macdonald,  Thomas  Wills, 
John  S.  Morrison  and  George  D.  Bolton,  constituted  the 
charter  membership.  The  present  officers  of  the  lodge  are : 
John  Duncan,  W.  M. ;  James  Kamsay,  S.  W. ;  William 
Daniell,  J.  W. ;  Fred  Mackenzie,  Secretary;  John  S.  Dy- 
mock, Treasurer;  E.  H.  Pomerey,  S.  D. ;  William  Phillips, 
J.  D. ;  Thomas  Loddy  and  J.  P.  North,  Stewards;  James 
Little,  Tiler. 

The  lodge  has  a  present  membership  of  about  one  hun- 
dred, and  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  annual  election 
of  officers  occurs  in  December. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  has  an  organ- 
ization— Calumet  Lodge,  No.  134,  organized  in  1870,  with 
a  charter  membership  of  seventeen.  It  has  a  present  mem- 
bership of  about  two  hundred.  The  lodge  owns  its  own 
building  and  ground  in  Ked  Jacket,  which  cost  $4,200,  and 
is  now  valued  at  $5,000.  The  present  officers  are:  Will- 
iam Downing,  N.  G. ;  *H.  Lane,  V.  G. ;  Alex  Grierson, 
Secretary;  William  Crase,  Jr.,  Financial  Secretary;  Hugh 
James,  Treasurer. 

The  Calumet  Encampment,  a  higher  order  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  was  organized  in  1875,  with  a  charter  membersliip 
of  nineteen. 

The  Italian  Aid  Society  is  an  organization  for  mutual 
aid  among  its  members  in  case  of  misfortune  of  any  kind. 
It  was  organized  in  1874,  with  a  membership  of  eighty,  of 
which  M.  Borgo  was  the  first  President;  Jiocomo  Biava, 
Secretary;  Vital  Coppo,  Treasurer,  and  who  has  held  the 
latter  office  to  the  present  time.  The  present  officers  are: 
President,  Siti  Leozi;  Secretary,  Digen  Bernards;  Treas- 
urer, Vital  Coppo.  The  present  membership  is  fifty-five, 
and  is  composed  of  native  Italians  from  Tuscany  and  Pied- 
mont, the  middle  and  northern  provinces. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Polanders  resident  here  have  a 
benevolent  society  called  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  which  was 
organized  in  1874,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-five.  Its 
first  officers  were:  John  Zwierzchowski,  President;  Onton 
Osinski,  Vice  President;  Martin  Flens,  Secretary;  Mathias 
Mydkowski,  Treasurer;  V.  Nowicki,  A.  Nowakowski,  M. 
Brnad,  Stephen  Swiderski,  Frank  Swiderski,  A.  Gorski, 
.  Anton  Adamski  and  Frank  Zienta,  with  the  six  last  named 
as  an  Executive  Committee.  The  present  membership  is 
seventy-five. 

The  St.  Patrick's  Society  was  organized  in  1871,  with  a 
membership  of  200,  which  was  disorganized  in  1880. 

St.  Patrick's  Hall,  a  frame  structure  35x100  feet  and 
two  stories  high,  located  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village, 
was  built  in  1874,  by  a  joint  stock  company,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  public  hall  for  theaters,  lectures  and  other  general 
public  purposes. 

The  Court  of  Kobin  Hood,  a  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Or- 


der of  Foresters,  having  for  its  object  mutual  aid,  was  or- 
ganized in  Ked  Jacket  in  February,  1877,  with  nine  char- 
ter members.  Its  first  officers  were:  W.  A.  Bray,  Chief 
Kanger;  H.  Northy,  Sub-Chief  Banger;  Kichard  Bastian, 
Treasurer;  J.  Guest,  Secretary.  The  present  membership 
is  180,  and  the  present  officers  are:  Chief  Ranger,  John 
Eddy;  Sub-Chief  Ranger,  William  Moore;  Secretary,  H. 
North )^;  Treasurer,  F.  V^ard;  William  Champion,  Recording 
Secretary/;  Senior  Woodman,  H.  James;  Junior  Woodman, 
William  Young;  Senior  Beetle,  A.  Goodsale;  Junior  Bee- 
tle, Vital  Coppo.  The  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
They  rent  a  hall. 

The  German  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  1876,  with 
seventy-five  charter  members.  The  first  officers  were:  J. 
Meyer,  President;  Feed  Reich,  Secretary;  Henry  Ruhl, 
Treasurer.  Its  present  membership  is  fifty,  and  its  present- 
officers  are:  John  Geiger,  President.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  aid  each  other  in  the  hour  of  misfortune  of  any 
kind,  and  for  social  enjoyment. 

The  temperance  cause  is  represented  here  by  the  Temple 
of  Honor  Lodge,  No.  48,  organized  June  1,  1872,  with 
thirty-five  charter  members.  The  first  officers  of  the  order 
were:  W.  B.  Barkle,  Worthy  Chief  Templar;  William 
Champion,  W.  V.  T. ;  Alfred  Goodsale,  Recorder;  James 
Reckord,  Financial  Secretary  ;  John  Wills,  Treasurer. 
The  present  membership  is  160,  and  the  present  officers  are: 
W.  E.  Daniell,  W.  C.  T. ;  E.  Jackman,  W.  V.  C.  T. ; 
William  Saunders,  Recorder;  William  Craze,  Finan- 
cial Secretary;  William  Blay,  Treasurer.  The  order 
owns  its  building,  and  the  object  is  the  promotion  of 
temperance  among  its  members,  by  practice  as  well  as 
precept. 

Connected  with  this  order  is  a  Junior  Temple  of  Honor, 
established  in  1882,  for  boys  from  twelve  years  upward. 
It  has  a  membership  of  such  lads. 

The  Press.  — Red  Jacket  has  three  printing  offices,  one 
of  which  issues  the  Calumet  Netvs,  a  seven-column  folio 
weekly  sheet,  published  and  edited  by  Mr.  Kellay.  It  was 
started  in  1881,  by  Kelley  &  Wilson,  the  latter  gentleman 
soon  retiring,  and  subsequently  started  a  job  office.  The 
News  is  a  creditable  local  paper. 

There  is  also  a  Finnish  paper  published  weekly,  started 
in  1879,  called  the  American  Somaloinen,  as  the  organ  of 
the  Finnish  population. 


There  is  but  one  regularly  appointed  hotel  in  Red 
Jacket,  the  Commercial  House.  This  building  was  first 
opened  as  a  store  in  1878,  and  in  1879,  it  was  changed 
to  the  present  hotel  by  R.  J.  Burge,  its  present  proprie- 
tor. The  front  part  is  three  stories  high,  and  is  cen- 
trally located  on  the  main  street.  There  are  the  Pacific 
House  and  others  of  lesser  note,  which  entertain  people  to 
food  and  the  ' '  ardent. " 

Red  Jacket  has  three  special  dry  goods  houses  and  five 
of  general  merchandise,  one  hardware  and  stoves,  no  sepa- 
rate grocery  house,  two  drug  stores  (the  oldest  of  which  is 
that  of  D.  T.  Macdonald),  two  furniture  stores,  three  meat 
markets,  four  millinery  shops,  three  furnishing  and  tailor 
establishments,  three  wagon  and  blacksmith  shops,  two  law- 
yers, two  doctors,  two  photographic  galleries,  two  livery 
stables,  three  printing  offices,  eating  and  dining  stalls  almost 
ad  infinitum  notwithstanding  the  high  license  of  $300,  fixed 
by  the  Legislature  in  1882,  though  many  of  the  lower 
order  are  doubtless  driven  out  by  it.  It  is  said  the 
number  in  Red  Jacket  has  thus  been  reduced  from  sixty  to 
thirty. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

D.  E.  AMOS,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  cigars;  he 
makes  the  popular  brands  "  Calumet  Light  Guard  "  and  "  High 
Life,"  and  manufactures  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
annually.  The  business  was  established  by  him  in  1877 ;  he  also 
deals  in  wines  and  liquors.  Mr.  Amos  was  born  in  Wales,  in 
1842,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1864.  He  resided  five  and  a 
half  years  in  Maine,  and  went  from  there  to  Dodgeville,  Wis., 
and  removed  to  Minnesota;  from  Minnesota  to  Negaunee, 
Mich.,  in  1872,  and  back  to  Wisconsin  in  1874,  and  finally  came 
to  Red  Jacket,  Lake  Superior,  in  October,  1877.  Mr.  Amos  is 
doing  a  thrifty  business. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON,'proprietor  of  stage  line  and  con- 
tractor. Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
is  of  Scotch  parentage,  in  1827;  he  emigrated  to  America  in 
1846,  and  located  at  Detroit,  Mich ;  two  years  later,  he  moved  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  engaged  as  a  miner  at  the  old  Northwest 
Mine;  he  worked  at  that  mine  four  years,  and  then  changed  to 
the  Copper  Falls  Mine,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  that  company 
six  years ;  he  then  engaged  at  the  North  American  Mine,  and 
remained  with  that  company  ten  years ;  he  then  returned  to  the 
"  Old  Northwest,"  then  called  the  Delaware,  and  worked  for  that 
company  till  1874,  when  he  moved  to  Red  Jacket  and  established 
a  line  of  stages  between  Calumet  and  the  Delaware  Mine,  mak- 
ing a  daily  trip  each  way.  Mr.  Anderson  has  served  as  Town- 
ship Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  and  has  held  other 
minor  ofiices. 

RICHARD  BASTIAN  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior country  since  1860;  he  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  Eng., 
and  was  born  December  21,1833;  he  emigrated  to  America  in 
1860,  coming  direct  to  Lake  Superior;  landed  at  Eagle  River 
May  22;  he  was  accompanied  by  two  brothers,  William  and 
John;  his  first  work  in  this  country  was  done  at  the  Old  ClifC 
Mine.  From  there  he  went  to  Ontonagon  County,  and  engaged 
with  the  National  Mining  Company.  In  October,  1861,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  remained  in  that  country  till  1864,  when 
he  returned  to  Lake  Superior;  he  worked  as  a  miner  in  the 
Amygdaloid  Mine  of  Keweenaw  County,  Mich.,  till  1867;  Jan- 
uary 9  of  that  year,  he  came  to  Calumet  to  keep  boarding-house 
for  the  Calumet  Mining  Company.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  he  made  another  trip  to  England,  and  brought  out  his 
family.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  bought  the  corner  he  now  oc- 
cupies on  the  main  business  street  of  Red  Jacket,  and  erected 
the  first  frame  building  in  that  block.  Mr.  Bastian  has  made 
this  place  his  home  since,  and  has  made  a  business  of  keeping 
publ  ic  house ;  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  lodge  of  the 
Order  of  Foresters  at  Red  Jacket,  being  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers. He  has  held  various  local  offices,  having  served  six  years 
as  Assessor,  and  two  years  as  Deputy  Sheriff. 

MICHAEL  BORGO,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars, 
at  the  village  of  Red  Jacket.  He  was  born  in  Italy  in  1843 ;  he 
lost  his  father  when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  The  father  was 
a  Major  of  artillery,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  The  son  was 
made  a  ward  of  the  government,  and  was  educated  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  Maodona;  he  left  the  academy  to  join  the  pa- 
triot army  under  Garibaldi  in  1859,  and  served  eight  years.  On 
the  failure  of  the  Republican  cause,  he  made  his  escape  to 
France;  finding  that  lie  was  likely  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Ital- 
ian Government,  he,  like  poor  Joe,  moved  on  and  made  his  wav 
into  Asia;  he  was  disembarked  at  the  Suez  Canal  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  a  political  refugee  and  penniless.  He  spent  six  months 
at  the  Suez,  and  then  proceeded  to  Algeria,  in  Africa.  After 
leading  an  adventurous  life  for  several  years,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  arrived  in  tliis  country  in  June,  1870;  became 
directly  to  Red  Jacket,  Lake  Superior,  Mich. ;  he  began  work  as 
a  miner  in  the  Hecla  Mine,  and  continued  in  that  employment 
until  1873,  when  he  opened  a  first-class  sample-room,  and,  bv 
keeping  only  the  purest  and  best  of  liquors,  has  made  his  place 
the  popular  resort  of  the  better  class  of  customers. 

RICHARD  J.  BURGE,  proprietor  of  the  Commercial 
House  since  July,  1877.  This  is  the  leading  house  of  Red  Jacket, 
and  has  accommodations  for  thirty-five  guests.  Mr.  Burge  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  England.  He  was  brought  up  at  mining,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1868.  He  located  at  Calumet  and  be- 
gan work  in  the  Calumet  Mine  on  the  second  level.  Six  weeks 
later,  he  changed  to  the  Hecla  Mine,  near  by,  and  worked  with 
that  company  seven  years  as  a  miner;  was  employed  in  I^o.  4 
Shaft,  from  the  third  level  to  the  ninety-fathom  level.  In  1877. 
he  retired  from  mining  and  engaged  In  his  present  business. 
He  has  made  hotel  business  a  success,  and  disclaims  anv  desire 
to  return  to  underground  work. 

M.  J.  CAiS'NIN^G,  druggist,  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
1858.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1864  and 
located  at  Tshpeming,  Mich. ;  he  received  a  common  school  educa- 


tion, and  engaged  as  druggist's  clerk  with  Kirk  wood  Bros.,  of  Ish- 
peining,  with  whom  he  spent  two  years.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  in  the  same  capacity  with  other  firms  for  a  period  of 
eight  years.  In  the  summer  of  1879,  he  went  to  Colorado  and 
became  a  prospector  for  precious  metals.  Failing  to  strike  a 
bonanza,  he  returned  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  opened  a  drug 
store  in  the  fall  of  1881  at  Michigamme.  His  mercantile  vent- 
ure was  cut  short  January  3, 1882,  by  fire,  by  which  he  lost 
heavily.  In  February  following,  he  came  to  Red  Jacket  and 
started  his  present  business.  He  carries  a  stock  of  $6,000  worth 
of  drugs,  medicines,  toilet  articles,  stationery,  etc. 

YITAL  COPPO,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  was 
born  in  Italy  April  9, 1842.  He  came  to  America  in  1859,  and 
lived  in  Canada  till  1860.  He  then  came  to  the  Upper  Penin- 
stila,  and  was  an  employe  of  the  Franklin  Mining  Company. 
In  1863,  learning  that  he  was  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  his  native 
country,  he  returned  on  a  week's  notice  and  reported  for  duty ; 
was  accepted  and  served  five  years  in  the  w^ar  with  Austria,  a 
pretty  good  evidence  of  fidelity  to  duty.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  military  service,  he  spent  one  year  in  Africa,  and  returned 
to  America  in  1870.  He  worked  as  a  miner  in  the  Hecla  Mines 
four  years.  He  next  engaged  in  keeping  boarding  house,  and  in 
1875  began  dealing  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars. 

C.  M.  DUKBilR,  foreman  of  the  painting  department  of 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mines,  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1844.  He 
went  to  Chicago  in  1865,  where  he  learned, the  painter's  trade, 
to  which  he  devoted  four  years'  time.  In  1869,  he  went  to  the 
Kortliern  Pacific  Railroad  and  was  in  the  employ  of  that  com- 
pany two  years  as  foreman  painter.  He  then  removed  to  Ash- 
land, Wis.,  and  was  in  business  in  his  line  at  that  point  from 
1872  to  1874.  He  then  came  to  Calumet,  and  served  as  foreman 
painter  under  the  contractors  on  the  company's  works.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  he  now  holds. 

JOHK  DU^^rST  AiST,  dealer  in  sewing  machines,  books,  pict- 
ure frames,  notions  and  organs ;  business  established  in  1878. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  England,  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  1856.  He  came  directly  to  Lake  Superior,  and  lo- 
cated on  Keweenaw  Point,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining 
several  years  at  the  Central  Mine.  In  1878,  he  returned  to  En- 
gland and  spent  one  year,  and  came  again  to  Lake  Superior  and 
located  at  Red  Jacket.  In  1878,  he  opened  his  present  establish- 
ment, and  is  building  up  a  good  business. 

JOHN  S.  DYMOCK,  of  the  firm  of  Baer  &  Dymock,  whole- 
sale and  retail  butchers.  The  firm  is  composed  of  Baer  Bros., 
of  Hancock,  and  John  S.  Dymock.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished at  this  place  in  1868.  They  slaughter  about  twenty  head 
of  cattle  a  week.  Mr.  Dymock  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  August  12, 1838.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1857,  landed  in  :N"ew  York,  and  then  proceeded  to  Canada, 
where  he  was  brought  up  on  a  farm.  In  1862,  he  came  to  Han- 
cock, Mich.,  and  engaged  with  the  Baer  Bros.,  in  the  butchering 
business ;  he  was  located  awhile  at  the  Pewabic  Mine,  and  sub- 
sequently at  the  Franklin  Mine  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Hall,  in 
the  same  business.  In  1868,  he  came  to  Red  Jacket,  where  he 
has  since  been  in  business  with  the  Baer  Bros. 

JOHN  J.  ELLIS,  jeweler  and  dealer  in  silverware,  sewing 
machines  and  fancy  goods;  business  established  in  1872;  aver- 
age stock.  110,000.  Mr.  Ellis  was  born  in  Wales  in  1845;  he 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  his  native  countrv  to  the 
watchmaker's  and  jeweler's  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1866^^  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  located  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  where  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  until  1869;  he  then  moved  to  Red 
Jacket,  and,  in  1871,  started  in  his  present  business. 

MARTIX  FOLEY,  of  the  firm  of  Foley  Bros.  &  Co.,  mer- 
chants, was  born  m  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1851; 
spent  two  years  in  New  York  City;  then  came  to  Eagle  Harbor, 
arriving  at  that  point  September,  1853.  He  at  once  engaged  in 
general  merchandising  with  his  brothers.  They  started  a  branch 
store  at  Houghton  in  1857,  in  the  management  of  which  he  as- 
sisted his  brother  Michael.  They  carried  on  a  successful  busi- 
ness at  that  point  till  1875,  when  they  were  burned  out,  and,  not 
being  insured,  lost  heavily.  The  year  previous,  1874,  they  had 
started  the  store  at  Red  Jacket,  which  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Martin  Foley,  since  which  time  he  has  made  this 
place  his  home.  The  average  stock  carried  at  the  Red  Jacket 
store  is  about  $20,000.  The  brother,  Michael,  was  active  in  po- 
litical matters,  and  held  various  public  positions;  he  was  Sheriff 
of  Houghton  County  several  years,  and  held  other  minor  offices. 
His  death  occurred  in  1876. 

JOSEPH  GARDN'ER,  merchant,  established  his  business 
at  Red  Jacket  in  1874.  He  was  born  in  Lower  Canada,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1862;  he  located  at  Eagle  River,  Lake 
Superior,  Mich. ;  spent  ten  months  in  that  locality,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Canada.  Two  years  later,  he  returned  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  engaged  at  the  l^ational  Mine  in  Ontonagon  County. 
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After  spending  six  years  with  that  company,  he  returned  once 
more  to  his  native  land.  One  year  later,  yielding  to  the  pecul- 
iar attractions  of  this  region,  he  again  visited  Lake  Superior, 
and  this  time  located  at  Portage  Lake,  where  he  engaged  as 
clerk  at  the  store  of  the  Franklin  Mine.  After  three  years 
spent  in  that  capacity,  he  was  appointed  Surface  Foreman  of 
the  mine.  About  a  year  later  (in  1870),  he  came  to  Bed  Jacket, 
and  engaged  as  business  manager  with  Mr.  Middiebaum  (mer- 
chant). He  continued  this  connection  four  years,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  in  business  for  himself,  as  a  dealer  in  clothing, 
gents'  furnishing  goods  and  boots  and  shoes.  His  stock  ranges 
in  value  from  $12,000  to  $15,000. 

JOSEPH  HERMxlNN',  je weler,was  born  in  Baden,  Germany, 
in  1842.  He  learned  the  jeweler's  and  watchmaker's  trade,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1863.  He  came  direct  to  Eagle  River, 
Lake  Superior,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  two  years, 
and  then  started  in  business  for  himself.  In  1868,  he  came  to 
Calumet,  where  he  bought  out  a  man  who  was  engaged  in  the 
jewelry  business.  Two  years  later,  he  moved  to  Red  Jacket  (in 
1870)  and  established  his  present  business.  Mr.  Hermann  carries 
a  large  stock  of  jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  silverware,  sewing 
machmes  and  paints  and  oils.  His  stock  averages  from  $14,000 
to  $20,000.  While  a  resident  of  Red  Jacket,  he  has  served  two 
terms  as  Township  Treasurer,  four  terms  as  Village  Treasurer 
and  two  terms  as  member  of  the  Council. 

J.  H.  HOLMxll!^,  business  manager  of  the  branch  store  of 
Peter  Holman,  dealer  in  staple  and  fancy  groceries,  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  crockery.  This  branch  of  the  Hancock  store  was  es- 
tablished in  1874.  Mr.  J.  H.  Holman,  son  of  Peter  Holman, 
was  born  in  Keweenaw  County,  Mich.,  in  1857.  He  was  brought 
up  and  educated  at  Hancock,  and  assisted  his  father  in  his  store 
at  that  place.  In  1878,  he  came  to  Red  Jacket  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  store  established  at  this  point. 

GEORGE  JACKA,  grocer,  contractor  and  farmer,  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  England,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1860,  and 
came  directly  to  Lake  Superior.  He  located  at  the  Cliif  Mine, 
in  Keweenaw  County,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Cliff  Min- 
ing Company  eight  years ;  he  then  came  to  Red  Jacket,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  mere  hamlet  in  the  woods,  and  has  resided 
here  since.  Soon  after  establishing  himself  at  this  point,  he 
became  a  contractor  for  wood  and  timber  with  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company,  and  has  continued  that  connection  to 
the  present  time ;  he  now  employs  an  average  of  twenty  men ; 
he  has  a  line  farm  (for  this  region)  of  380  acres,  100  of  which  is 
under  cultivation.  In  1875,  Mr.  Jacka  opened  a  grocery  in  Red 
Jacket,  which  he  still  carries  on ;  his  stock  consists  of  staple 
groceries,  vegetables,  fruits  and  provisions. 

HARRISOI^  W.  JACKSOE',  merchant,  was  born  in  Buf- 
falo, ]Sr.  Y.  He  moved  to  Adrian,  Mich.,  with  his  parents,  in 
childhood,  and  several  years  later  to  Hudson,  of  the  same  State. 
In  1856,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Marquette, 
where  he  acquired  a  business  education  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
house.  He  began  business  at  Marquette  for  himself  as  a  dealer 
in  general  merchandise,  and  in  1864  bought  out  Breitung  & 
Case,  of  the  old  Cliff  store,  at  Negaunee,  but  still  kept  up  his 
business  at  Marquette;  he  built  a  new  store  building  at  Negau- 
nee,  now  known  as  the  Cliff  Store ;  he  continued  business  at 
Marquette  two  years  after  establishing  the  :N'egaunee  store. 
In  1867,  he  returned  to  Marquette  and  resumed  business  at  that 
point.  In  1876,  he  opened  a  store  at  Rockford,  111.  In  the  spring  of 
1878,  he  moved  his  Marquette  stock  to  Rockford,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  moved  the  whole  business  to  Red  Jacket,  Lake  Su- 
perior, Mich.  Mr.  Jackson  does  a  strictly  cash  business;  he 
carries  a  full  and  complete  stock  of  staple  and  fancy  dry  goods, 
millinery,  shoes  and  notions ;  his  stock  ranges  from  $16,000  to 
$25,000.  s  ^    , 

M.  M.  KELLEY,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Calumet 
NewSy  a  seven- column  Independent  weekly  paper  established  by 
the  proprietor  in  February,  1881  ;  is  a  native  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  was  born  at  Houghton  in  1857 ;  he 
learned  his  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Northwestern  Mining 
Journal,  serving  five  years  ;  he  also  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
Iron  Agitator  of  ishpeming,  and  of  the  Superior  Neios  of  Han- 
cock. In  February,  1881,  he  came  to  Red  Jacket  and  started 
the  Calumet  News.  Mr.  Kelley  is  wide  awake  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  importance  of  this  region,  and  is  desirous  of  making 
his  paper  a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  times. 

KE]!sr:^rEDY  &  SLATTERY,  proprietors  of  livery  and 
boarding  stable.  This  business  was  established  by  Carney  & 
Ci^oks  in  1874,  and  was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietors  in 
1880.  They  have  a  commodious  stable,  and  good  stock  and  rigs,  do 
a  general  livery  business.  The  proprietors  are  residents  of  the 
^^ig^boring  towns  of  Houghton  and  Hancock,  and  have  confided 
ttie  business  to  the  able  management  of  Mr.  James  Smith. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  stable  in  this  locality. 


W.  C.  KINSMAI^,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  harness, 
saddles,  collars,  etc.,  established  his  business  in  the  spring  of 
1872;  he  is  the  pioneer  harness-maker  of  Red  Jacket  and  Calu- 
met, being  the  first  at  these  points  in  this  line.  Mr.  Kinsman 
Avas  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1850;  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship in  his  trade,  that  of  harness-maker,  at  which  he 
worked  seven  years  in  his  native  country.  In  1871,  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  spent  a  short  time  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
then  located  at  Detroit,  where  he  worked  till  the  early  part  of 
1872,  when  he  came  to  Red  Jacket,  Lake  Superior,  and  estab- 
lished his  present  business.  Mr.  Kinsman  devotes  his  whole 
attention  to  his  business ;  employs  good,  skilled  assistants,  and 
is  doing  a  prosperous  business;  his  stock  averages  about 
$3,000. 

FRxi:NrK  KOHLHAAS,  of  the  firm  of  Kohlhaas  &  Ward, 
butchers ;  market  established  in  Red  Jacket  in  1875.  Mr.  Kohl- 
haas was  born  in  Prussia;  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1856,  and  located  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  there  he  engaged  in  the 
butchering  business,  and  in  1860  removed  to  Lake  Superior ;  he 
located  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  and  carried  on  business  in  his  line  till 
1869 ;  he  then  moved  to  Calumet,  and  operated  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. In  1875,  he  formed  the  present  partnership  with  Mr. 
Francis  Ward ;  this  firm  has  a  brasftch  market  at  Osceola,  which 
is  the  only  market  at  that  location. 

PETER  LACHAPELLE,  merchant  tailor,  was  born  in 
Montreal,  Canada ;  learned  his  trade  in  that  city  and  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1864.  He  located  at  the  Phoenix  Mine,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  business  five  years ;  he  then  returned  to  Can- 
ada, and  remained  till  1875,  when  he  came  to  Red  Jacket,  Lake 
Superior.  He  was  employed  five  years  as  a  clerk,  and  in  1880 
started  his  present  business.  Mr.  Lachapelle  is  one  of  the  en- 
terprising business  men  of  Red  Jacket,  and  is  bound  to  succeed. 

C.  LAMBERT,  proprietor  of  the  Kew  York  House  and 
dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  P.  O.  Calumet,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1848,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1870,  coming  di- 
rectly to  Red  Jacket,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.  He  was  an  employe 
of  the  Calumet  Mine  for  five  years,  and  then  started  in  his  pres- 
ent business.  Mr.  Lambert  has  always  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  town,  and  at  present  is 
one  of  its  officers,  having  been  elected  one  of  the  Assessors  at 
the  last  regular  election. 

ALEXANDER  McDOKALD,  merchant  tailor,  is  a  native 
of  Scotland ;  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  tailor's  trade 
in  his  native  country,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1863.  He 
located  in  Gray  County,  Canada,  where  he  worked  as  a  journey- 
man two  years.  In  1865,  he  moved  to  the  Bruce  Mine,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  H.  J.  Vivian  in  the  tailoring  business ;  continued  at  the 
Bruce  Mine  till  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Red  Jacket  with  his 
partner,  and  continued  business  at  this  point  three  years,  under 
the  articles  of  copartnership,  since  which  time  he  has  been  op- 
erating alone.  Mr.  McDonald  is  occupying  his  own  building, 
which  he  erected  the  present  year  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  and  is  do- 
ing a  very  successful  business. 

DA:N'IEL  T.  McDOXALD,  justice  of  the  Peace  and  drug- 
gist. Mr.  McDonald  is  a  native  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland,'lrT5l 
was  born  in  Island  of  Call  JSTovember,  1821.  He  was  educated 
at  Glasgow,  being  a  student  of  Glasgow  Apothecary  Hall  five 
winters,  and  graduated  in  1846.  He  was  emploved  as  mining 
agent  of  the  Mckel  Mines  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  also  served  as  a  Magistrate  at  Inverarv  several 
years.  He  went  to  l^orway  to  accept  the  agency  of  some  silver 
mines  in  that  country,  and  remained  four  years.  He  next  went 
to  Ireland,  and  was  employed  four  years  as  agent  of  lead  and ' 
copper  mines.  Subsequently  he  accepted  the'  agency  of  some 
mines  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  of  Germany,  which  he  superin- 
tended for  four  years.  In  1868,  he  came  to  America  to  accept 
the  agency  of  a  silver  mine  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
One  year  and  a  half  later,  the  mine  stopped  working  and  he 
came  to  Red  Jacket,  Mich.  On  arriving  at  this  place,  he  pur- 
chased the  corner  lot  where  he  is  now  located,  and  erected  a 
store,  and  opened  in  the  drug  business,  which  he  has  continued, 
to  this  date  (1882).  He  has  a  neat,  well-stocked  store  in  his  line, 
carrying  an  average  stock  of  $10,000.  He  began  business  here 
in  August,  1869,  being  the  pioneer  druggist  of  this  place.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  1853.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  a  resident  the  required  length  of  time,  and  has  been 
re-elected  each  term  since.  He  also  served  one  term  as  one  of 
the  Coroners  of  the  county  of  Houghton. 

D.  D.  MURPHY,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in  1863,  and  direct  to 
Houghton,  Lake  Superior ;  resided  in  Houghton  till  1872,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  served  three  years  as  Township  Treasurer. 
In  1872,  he  removed  to  Red  Jacket ;  he  was  one  of  the  charter 
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members  of  the  Village  Council  in  1875,  and  has  served  three 
terms  as  a  member  of  that  honorable  body. 

SIVERT  OLSON,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Olson  & 
Wold,  contractors  and  builders,  undertakers  and  dealers  in  fur- 
niture. Mr.  Olson  was  born  in  JSTorway ;  learned  the  cabinet- 
maker's trade,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1873;  made  his 
home  in  Ohio  a  few  months,  and  then  came  to  Red  Jacket,  Lake 
Superior,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  He  worked  at  his  trade 
for  E.  L.  Siller  till  1878,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Stephen  Wold.  They  bought  out  Mr.  Siller's  Red  Jacket  estab- 
lishment, and  engaged  extensively  in  contracting  and  building. 
This  firm  has  built  four  of  the  churches  of  Red  Jacket  and 
Calumet  and  many  of  the  best  private  buildings.  They  also 
built  the  large  school  building  at  Torch  Lake,  and  have  done  a 
large  amount  of  work  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Com- 
panies. They  have  a  branch  store  at  Lake  Linden,  established  in 
October,  1881,  where  they  are  doing  a  good  business. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS,  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  born 
at  sea  in  1855,  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  of  En- 
glish parentage.  His  parents  proceeded  at  once  (after  reaching 
New  York)  to  Lake  Superior.  Mr.  Phillips  was  brought  up  in 
the  copper  region,  and  came  to  Calumet  in  his  youth  and  learned 
the  butcher's  business  with  Mr.  G-.  W.  Shears,  the  pioneer 
butcher  of  this  location.  He  continued  in  Mr.  Sliears'  employ 
from  1868  to  1881,  or  until  his  employer  sold  out.  He  started  in 
his  present  business  at  Red  Jacket  June  3, 1882,  and  is  working 
up  a  very  satisfactory  trade. 

T.  F.  POWERS,  attorney  at  law  and  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
was  born  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Michigan  in 
1855.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Charlotte, 
of  that  State.  He  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
that  point  till  1874,  when  he  moved  to  Red  elacket.  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  has  made  this  his  home  since.  Mr.  Powers  has  served 
as  Circuit  Court  Commissioner  four  years,  and  is  now  in  his 
second  term.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  spring 
of  1881. 

PETER  RUPPE,  Jr.,  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  P. 
Ruppe  &  Son,  merchants,  and  business  manager  of  the  Red 
Jacket  branch  house.  This  firm  opened  their  store  at  this  place 
in  1870,  and  carry  an  average  stock  of  general  merchandise  of 
from  $30,000  to  $40,000,  maximum  stock,  $75,000.  They  keep  a 
total  force  of  nine  employes.  Mr.  Ruppe,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Lower 
Austria  December  6,  1843 ;  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1861 ; 
spent  three  years  in  St.  Paul  in  trade,  and  came  to  Hancock, 
Mich.,  in  1864.  He  subsequently  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in 
Chicago,  and  returned  to  Hancock  in  1867,  where  he  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father.  In  1870,  on  the  opening  of  the  Red 
Jacket  store,  he  located  here  to  superintend  the  business.  Mr. 
Ruppe  was  elected  the  first  President  of  Red  Jacket,  on  its  or- 
ganization as  a  village ;  was  re-elected  and  served  two  terms. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  ever  since  the  charter  was 
adopted.  He  has  also  served  two  terms  as  Township  Treas- 
urer, and  one  as  Village  Treasurer. 

BARTHOLOMEW  SHEA,  proprietor  of  livery  and  board- 
ing stable;  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1854;  resided  in  Massachusetts  till  1862,  when  he  moved  to  Han- 
cock, Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  mining;  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Isle  Royale,  Huron,  South  Pewabic,  Franklin, 
Grand  Portage  and  Columbian  Mines,  till  1870,  when  he  was 
elected  Sheriff  of  Houghton  County,  and  served  two  years;  he 
was  re-elected  in  1874,  and  served  a  second  term.  He  had  lo- 
cated at  Red  Jacket  in  1867,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
term  of  his  official  service,  he  has  resided  at  this  place  to  the 
present  time.    In  1879,  he  established  his  present  business. 

OWEN  SHERIDAN,  hardware  merchant,  was  born  at 
Middlesex,  Mass.,  in  1827;  he  learned  the  tinsmith's  trade  at 
.Lowell.  In  1851,  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  till  1855 ;  he  then  started  for  Superior  City 
by  boat,  taking  passage  on  steamer  Superior,  and  came  through 
to  Houghton.  The  Superior  was  the  steamer  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  pass  through  the  canal  at  the  Sault.  She  made  the 
passage  July  3,  1855.  The  weather  was  uncomfortably  cold; 
when  the  boat  left  the  dock  at  Houghton,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  left 
ashore.  Heat  once  hired  a  small  tug  to  overtake  the  steamer,  and 
put  him  aboard,  but  the  tug  proved  no  match  for  the  steamer  in 
speed,  and  the  chase  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Sheridan  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  walking  to  Eagle  River  by  trail,,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  and  thus  heading  the  steamer.  After  meeting  with  a  vari- 
ety of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  subsistence,  he  reached  Eagle  River 
just  before  the  steamer  hove  in  sight.  When  the  boat  reached 
the  dock,  he  was  an  object  of  interest  to  all  on  board.  They 
were  all  curious  to  see  the  man  who  had  beaten  the  boat.  On 
arriving  at  Superior  Citv,  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business, 
and  continued  it  till  1874;  while  a  resident  of  that  place,  he 
formed  a  partnership,  in  1857,  with  Robert  Johnson,  in  a  con- 


tract to  carry  the  mail  between  Superior  City  and  Ontonagon. 
They  opened  the  trail  between  Montreal  River  and  Lake  Goge- 
bic. The  mail  had  to  be  packed,  Mr.  Sheridan  carrying  it  per- 
sonally two  years.  He  held  the  office  of  Sheriff  and  other  minor 
offices'  In  1874,  he  removed  to  Red  Jacket,  and  engaged  in  his 
present  business.  Mr.  Sheridan  carries  an  average  stock  of 
$5,000  of  heavy  and  shelf  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware.  Since 
coming  to  Red  Jacket,  he  has  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
village  three  terms. 

WILLIAM  J.  TONKIN,  Village  Marshal  of  Red  Jacket, 
was  born  in  Ste.  Anne's,  Goubell  Ste.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  England, 
in  1849.  He  was  brought  up  a  miner,  and  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1871,  arriving  in  New  York  City  on  the  10th  of  July  of 
that  year;  he  proceeded  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  boss  in  the  iron  mines  till  1873;  he  then  came  to 
Red  Jacket,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and  engaged  as  a  miner  with 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company ;  continued  with  that 
company  till  1876,  and  then  returned  to  England;  he  remained 
abroad  only  a  few  months,  and  then  returned  to  Red  Jacket, 
and  resumed  work  with  the  old  company.  In  1879,  he  was 
elected  Tillage  Marshal;  he  was  defeated  the  following  year 
for  the  same  office  by  only  two  votes,  but  was  re-elected  in 
1881-82  by  a  larger  majority  than  was  ever  given  any  other 
candidate  for  the  same  office.  Mr.  Tonkin  also  holds  the  offices 
of  Constable  and  Deputy  Sheriff ;  the  former  he  has  held  three 
terms,  and  the  latter  two  years.  By  virtue  of  his  office  of  Mar- 
shal, he  is  Chief  of  Police. 

HENRY  J.  VIVIAN,  merchant  tailor,  was  born  in  Glos- 
tershire,  England,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1859 ;  he  learned 
the  cutter's  trade  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1872,  moved  to  the 
Bruce  Mine,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior;  here  he 
worked  at  his  trade  for  awhile,  and  then  removed  to  Prince 
Arthur's  Landing,  where  he  was  in  business  several  years,  as  a 
merchant  tailor.  In  1877,  he  came  to  Red  Jacket,  and  entered 
upon  his  present  business.  Mr.  Vivian  is  a  thorough  master 
of  his  business,  and  by  strict  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  cus- 
tomers, has  built  up  a  verv  satisfactorv  trade. 

FRANCIS  WARD,  of  the  firm  of  Kohlhaas  &  Ward,  pro- 
prietors of  meat  market,  with  a  branch  market  at  the  Osceola 
Mine.  Mr.  Ward  was  born  in  England  in  1842,  and  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1860;  he  came  direct  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  located  at  Houghton,  where  he  was  engaged  in  butchering 
and  mining.  In  1875,  he  formed  his  present  connection  with 
Frank  Kohlhass.  Mr.  Ward  has  served  as  Village  Treasurer 
one  term,  and  has  just  been  elected  President  of  the  village. 

JOSEPH  WERTIN,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Wertin  &  Sons, 
merchants  and  managers  of  the  Red  Jacket  branch  store.  This 
firm  established  their  store  in  this  place  in  1869 ;  they  do  an  ex- 
tensive business  as  dealers  in  general  merchandise;  have  eight 
employes  in  the  Red  Jacket  store,  and  carry  an  average  stock  of 
$40,000;  they  have  the  main  store  at  Hancock;  have  a  half 
interest  in  the  Lake  Linden  Brewery,  and  are  large  stockholders 
in  the  Grand  Portage  Copper  Mine.  Joseph  Wertin,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  Austria  in  1842,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1862;  he 
made  his  home  in  Chicago  till  the  following  spring,  and  then 
came  to  Lake  Superior.  In  1867,  he  established  himself  in 
business  at  Hancock  with  his  father,  and  in  1869  came  to  Red 
Jacket  to  take  charge  of  the  store  at  this  place.  Mr.  Wertin 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Village  Council  five  years. 

HENRY  WILKINS,  book-keeper  for  Kohlhaas  &  Ward 
and  Captain  of  the  Calumet  Light  Guards,  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1847.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  at  Wash- 
ington, N.  Y.,  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  New  Y^ork 
Volunteer  Infantry  (xlugust,  1862),  and  served  till  June  23, 1865; 
he  participated  in  Sherman's  campaigns ;  was  wounded  at  Kene- 
saw  Mountain  by  a  gunshot  June  22,  1864;  he  took  part  in  the 
prmcipal  battles  under  Sherman,  and  was  with  him  in  his  march 
to  the  sea.  In  1867,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  regular  service  for 
three  years  in  the  First  United  States  Infantry,  and  served  the 
term  of  his  enlistment;  later  he  came  to  Lake  "Superior,  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  Red  Jacket  several  years ;  he  has  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  organization  and  drill  of  the  Calumet  Light 
Guards,  Company  B,  Second  Battalion  Michigan  State  Troops, 
of  which  he  was  commissioned  Captain.  (See  sketch  of  com- 
pany.) 

JOHN  H.  WILSON,  book  and  job  printer  and  dealer  in 
blank  books  and  stationery,  subscriptions  taken  for  all  news- 
papers and  magazines,  was  born  in  Kent  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada, 
in  1850 ;  he  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  printer's  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  Chatham  Planet,  of  Chatham.  In  1868,  he 
came  to  the  LTnited  States,  and  worked  three  years  in  Detroit  at 
his  trade,  and  in  1871  came  to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior.  Michi- 
can ;  he  spent  two  years  in  the  Portage  Lake  G-azette  office,  and 
in  1873  helped  to  establish  the  Northwestern  Mining  Journal  at 
Hancock;  was  a  partner  in  the  concern  only  six  months  but 
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maintained  his  connection  with  the  paper  eight  years,  during 
the  most  of  the  time  serving  as  foreman.  In  the  summer  of 
1883,  he  opened  his  present  office  at  Red  Jacket. 

STEPHEN  WOLD,  of  the  firm  of  Olson  &  Wold,  contract- 
ors and  builders,  undertakers  and  dealers  in  furniture,  P.  O. 
€alumet.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Norway  in 
1844,  and  came  to  America  in  1867;  settled  in  La  Crosse,  where 
he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade;  spent  one  and  a  half  years  in 
that  city,  and  then  went  to  MiuQesota  and  w^orked  at  his  trade 
three  years ;  he  then,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  came  to  Red  Jacket, 
Lake  Superior,  worked  at  his  trade,  and  in  1879  formed  the  ex- 
isting partnership  with  Mr.  Olson.  (See  more  extended  notice 
of  the  business  in  sketch  of  the  senior  partner.) 

SCHOOLCRAFT  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township,  as  elsewhere  noted,  was,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  George  Churches  and  other  citizens,  organized 
July  28,  1866,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  then  consist- 
ing of  S.  Gillet,  of  Franklin  Township;  William  Condon, 
of  Hancock;  O.  J.  Foote,  of  L'Anse;  and  James  H.  Ker- 
win,  Clerk.     It  was  set  oft*  mainly  from  Portage  Township. 

The  first  township  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph Gregory,  in  said  township,  on  Tuesday,  September 
4,  1866,  at  which  Joseph  Gregory,  Robert  Metzner  and  J. 
R.  Johnson  were  appointed  Inspectors  thereof,  and  at 
which  there  were  twelve  votes  cast.  Robert  Metzner  was 
elected  the  first  Supervisor;  Joseph  Gregory,  Clerk;  Pros- 
per Roberts,  Township  Treasurer;  L.  Marcatte,  George 
Churches,  James  Beasley  and  John  McNamra,  Justices  of 
the  Peace;  N.  Sarazen,  C.  Romilliard  and  John  McNamra, 
Coromissioners  of  Highways;  James  R.  Johnson  and  Joseph 
Gregory,  School  Inspectors;  David  Picard,  N.  Gaushe, 
Israel  Gladding,  Constables. 

The  amount  of  the  first  tax  collected  in  this  township 
was  $6,00461.  Of  this,  $2,132.86  was  credited  to  the 
school  fund,  $1,500  to  the  general  and  highway  funds;  the 
State,  $448.40;  and  the  county,  $1,692.41.  The  collection 
fees  for  this  gross  amount  were  $234.95. 

The  present  township  officers,  1882,  are:  Supervisor, 
Joseph  Gregory:  Clerk,  Rhino  Fichtel;  Treasurer,  H.  C. 
Guck;  School  Inspectors,  J.  Bosch,  Archibald  McNaughton ; 
Highway  Commissioner,  Allan  Mclntyre;  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Rhino  Fichtel;  Constables,  William  Moon,  Peter 
Kerohen,  N.  Dondelinger  and  George  Owens.  The  total 
vote  cast  at  this  election  was  368. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

JOSEPH  GREGORY,  P.  O.  Lake  Linden,  manufacturer  of  and 
dealer  in  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  saw-mill  and  factory  sit- 
uated on  Torch  Lake,  opposite  Lake  Linden.  For  sketch  of  business 
see  general  history.  He  was  born  in  Canada  August  5,  1833;  came 
to  Lake  Superior  in  1854;  spent  one  winter  at  the  Norwich  Mine,  in 
Ontonagon  County,  Mich.,  and  in  the  following  spring  went  to  Su- 
perior City.  The  boat  he  was  on  was  the  first  to  effect  a  landing  at 
the  first  pier  built  at  that  place.  June,  1855,  he  began  as  an  em- 
ploye in  the  lumber  business,  and  was  soon  put  in  charge  of  the  bus- 
iness; he  furnished  the  first  logs  for  the  first  saw-mill  at  Superior 
City;  spent  one  year  at  this  point,  then  engaged  in  contract  work; 
built  the  first  dock  and  storehouse  at  Duluth,  on  tlie  lake;  helped 
to  start  the  village  of  Portland;  was  a  partner  in  the  venture,  and 
lost  heavily.  In  1859,  he  came  to  Portage  Lake  hardly  worth  a 
dollar;  he  began  work  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  In  1860,  he 
bought  pine  and  hardwood  lands  on  credit;  he  furnished  the  first 
logs  for  the  saw-mill  at  Ripley,  on  Portage  Lake,  the  proceeds  of 
which  gave  him  a  good  start;  he  also  furnished  timber  for  mines.  In 
1865,  he  bought  a  small  tug  and  contracted  to  furnish  7,000  cords  of 
wood  for  the  mines.  In  1867,  he  became  regularly  established  at 
Torch  Lake,  and,  in  company  with  Louis  Deschamps  and  a  Mr. 
Normandin,  he  built  a  saw-mill  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  under  the  firm  name  of  Joseph  Gregory  &  Co.  This  con- 
nection lasted  till  1872,  when  Mr.  Gregory  bought  out  his  partners, 
and  has  since  operated  alone;  he  rebuilt  the  mill  on  a  larger  scale 
and  with  the  modern  improvements;  he  also  built  his  large  sash  and 
door  factory,  which  he  had  only  just  got  in  operation  when  his  saw- 
mill burned,  causing  a  loss  of  120,000  above  insurance.  Luckily  his 
planing-mill  was  saved,  and  by  erecting  a  temporary  saw-mill  and 


using  the  power  from  the  factory  he  was  able  to  resume  sawing, 
thereby  being  able  to  till  his  bills  of  lumber  and  furnish  material  for 
a  new  saw-mill.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  build  a  still  larger  and 
better  mill  than  the  former;  he  has  now  one  of  the  best  mills  in  this 
region,  and  employs  eighty  men  all  told.  He  has  a  tract  of  2,500 
acres  of  pine  land  and  4,000  acres  of  hardwood.  His  sash  and  blind 
factory  is  in  successful  operation  under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Smith.  (See  general  history  for  sketch  of  these  works.) 
Mr.  Gregory  also  has  a  general  store  at  his  mills.  The  buildings 
necessary  for  his  business  and  the  homes  of  his  employes  make  quite 
a  little  village.  A  race  course  of  ample  dimensions  and  good  track 
has  been  completed  the  present  summer  (1882).  The  Soldiers'  Re- 
union was  held  here  July  27,  at  w^hich  several  thousand  people  con- 
gregated. Mr.  Gregory  allows  no  liquor  to  be  sold  on  his  location, 
and  thus  has  an  orderly,  well-regulated  community.  He  is  a  genial, 
kind-hearted  gentleman  and  an  active,  thorough-going  business  man, 
whose  success  in  life  has  been  achieved  by  intelligent  and  persever- 
ing industry. 

WILLIAM  J.  SMITH,  m^anager  of  the  Gregory  Sash,  Blind  and 
Door  Factory,  on  Torch  Lake,  P.  O.  Lake  Linden,  set  up  the  ma- 
clime  in  these  works  when  built  in  1876,  and  has  had  charge  of 
them  since  that  time.  (See  sketch  of  the  factory  in  the  general  his- 
tory). He  was  born  in  Windsor  County,  Yt.,  September  16,  1826, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  went  to  New  Hampshire  and  to 
Massachusetts,  spending  six  years  in  the  two  States;  went  to  Wis- 
consin in  1853,  and  located  at  Fond  du  Lac,  where  he  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  trade  three  years;  was  engaged  as  foreman  of  Conkling 
&  Boyd's  sash  and  blind  factory  three  years;  worked  at  carpenter's 
work  again  until  1862.  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Twenty-first 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  and  served  three  years;  he  was  captured  and 
held  prisoner  at  Libby  Prison  five  months,  and  was  exchanged  and 
discharged  at  Milwaukee  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  retui*ned  to 
work  at  the  sash  and  blind  factory  again,  and  worked  three  years; 
he  then  went  to  Green  Bay  as  foreman  for  Baird  &  McDonald, 
where  he  spent  five  years;  he  next  spent  one  year  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Wis.,  and  returned  to  Pond  du  Lac.  In  1876,  he  engaged  with  Mr. 
Gregory  to  set  up  his  machinery  and  operate  his  sash  and  blind  fac- 
tory, and  has  continued  here  since.  He  was  married;  in  Wisconsin, 
to  Miss  Caroline  Gibson,  by  whom  he  has  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters; one  daughter  was  buried  at  Fond  du  Lac.  A  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  this  family  was  the  birth  of  three  boys  at  one 
time;  four  of  the  boys  died  at  (Jreen  Bay  and  one  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Mr.  Smith  lost  one  daughter  and  his  wife;  the  latter  died  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.,  June  26, 1871.  Mr.  Smith  was  married  again,  January 
22,  1881,  at  Calumet,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Nellie  Beesley,  daughter  of 
Alfred  Beesley;  her  family  were  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Torch  Lake. 
She  was  born  at  Lake  Linden,  Lake  Superior. 


LAKE  LINDEN. 

This  village  was  organized  in  1868,  being  the  next  year 
after  the  Hecla  Stamp  Mill  was  built  here.  It  is  finely  lo- 
cated near  the  head  of  Torch  Lake,  a  body  of  water  seven 
miles  long,  about  a  mile  wide,  and  165  feet  deep  at  a  point 
called  Big  Pond,  and  is  600  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake 
Superior,  The  outlet  of  Torch  Lake  is  Torch  River,  some 
two  miles  long,  and  connects  the  lake  with  Boot- jack  Bay, 
which  is  an  arm  of  Portage  Lake.  This  river  has  been 
dredged  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Compjiny, 
thus  making  this  entrance  to  Torch  Lake  navigable  for  the 
largest  steamers. 

The  village  of  Lake  Linden  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Cal- 
umet and  Hecla  Mining  interests,  its  stamp  mills  located  at 
that  point.  It  now  has  a  population  of  about  twenty-two 
hundred  people,  heterogeneous  in  its  composition,  who  are 
mainly  connected  with  the  mining  and  lumbering  indus- 
tries. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  were  Peter  Robesco  and  Jo- 
seph Robesco,  Frenchmen,  and  sometimes  called  "Pea- 
cord; "  Joseph  Gregory,  E.  Brule,  J.  B.  Tonpont,  the 
Beasley  brothers  and  others.  The  first  house  here  was  a 
log  structure  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  built  by  Alfred  Beas- 
ley as  a  residence,  and  afterward  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  in 
which  the  first  school  was  taught  in  ^fee  township  by  a  Miss 
Seeley,  who  was  directed  here  by  Mr.  E.  Brule,  then  the 
Township  School  Inspector.  The  earliest  settlement  was 
in  1851,  and  the  Beasley  brothers,  Alfred  and  James,  set- 
tled in  1853,  who  opened  the  first  house  for  public  enter- 
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tainment,  called  the  Half-Way  House,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake. 

Of  the  various  institutions,  educational,  religious  -  and 
business,  which  have  grown  up,  may  be  mentioned  the 

Schools. — The  first  school  building  was  erected  in  1867, 
a  small  frame  structure,  paid  for  by  a  tax  and  personal 
subscription,  to  which  tw^o  additions  have  been  added,  the 
first  by  taxation,  and  the  second  by  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Mining  Company.  This  entire  structure  cost  about 
$20,000,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1881.  It 
was  rebuilt  the  same  year,  at  a  cost  of  $15, 000.  It  is  frame, 
the  main  building  50x119,  with  a  wing  back  50x75  feet. 
It  was  built  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company,  and  leased 
to  the  district  at  a  nominal  sum.      The  fixtures  in  the  build- 


early  in  1883.  These  important  works  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rev.  Peter  Menard,  or  Mesnard,  the  pastor  since 
1881.  The  first  structure  was  erected  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Rev.  Helliard. 

The  Methodist  Church  society  of  Lake  Linden  was  or- 
ganized in  1874,  with,  a  membership  of  about  ten.  The 
society  was  a  branch  of  the  Calumet  Church  until  1875, 
and  attended  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Calumet  until 
that  time.  The  first  permanent  pastor  was  Rev.  Mr. 
Sparling,  from  1875  to  1877.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Sweet,  w^ho  remained  until  1879.  Rev.  Isaac 
Wilcox  took  charge  of  the  district  in  1879,  and  is  now  the 
pastor. 

The  church  edifice  was  built  in  1875,  at  a  cost  of  $2,- 
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ing  cost  $4,000.  There  are  754  pupils  of  school  age  en- 
rolled, and  an  attendance  of  600.  There  are  thirteen  de- 
partments, with  thirteen  teachers  in  all,  who  receive  from 
$40  to  $60  per  month,  and  the  Principal  receives  $1,200 
per  year. 

The  Churches, —The  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  of 
Lake  Linden  was  built  in  1871.  At  that  time,  the  congre- 
gation compri^sed  twenty-five  families.  The  edifice  was  en- 
larged in  1876.  In  1882,  it  was  so  evident  that  the  accom- 
modations were  too  limited,  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
present  house  or  build  a  new  one.  This  proposition  took 
eifect,  so  that  now  a  new  church  building  is  in  process  of 
construction,  of  which  the  old  church  is  to  form  a  chapel. 
The  number  of  the  congregation  at  present  is  about  eight- 
een hundred.     It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  large  schoolhouse 


600,  including  lot.     The  tower  and  bell  entailed  an  addi- 
tional outlay  of  $900. 

Benevolent  Societies. — Of  these  institutions  there  is  but 
one  in  Lake  Linden,  the  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge,  No.  245,  or- 
ganized November  21,  1875,  with  twenty-one  charter  mem- 
bers. The  first  officers  were:  Henry  Fisher,  N.  G. ; 
George  Fisher,  V.  G. ;  James  Trathan,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; William  Sweet,  Permanent  Secretary;  Phillip  Ralph, 
Treasurer;  Jacob  Kaughman,  Conductor;  Thomas  Burgan, 
Warden.  The  present  membership  is  about  [^seventy,  and 
the  present  officers  are:  Charles  La  Sage,  N.  G. ;  James 
Colic,  Y.  G. ;  George  Hoar,  Recording  Secretary;  John 
Edyven,  Permanent  Secretary;  H.  E.  Leach,  Treasurer; 
George  Smith,  Conductor;  M.  J.  Ethorn,  Warden.  The 
order  rent  their  quarters,  and  are  out  of  debt  and  in  a  good 
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condition.     Isaac  Burgan  organized  the  lodge  as  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  Calumet  Lodge,  No.  134. 

The  Good  Templars  have  a  lodge  here,  organized  in 
1874,  with  a  membership  of  about  twelve.  Thomas  Bur- 
gan was  the  first  Worthy  Chief  Templar;  Isaac  Burgan, 
the  first  Secretary;  and  John  Ellenbecker,  the  first  Treas- 
urer. They  use  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  are  in  good 
working  condition. 

The  Post  Office,  — The  Lake  Linden  post  ofiice  was  es- 
tablished July  23,  1868,  with  Prosper  Robert  as  the  first 
Postmaster.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office  for  the  first 
quarter  of  its  existence  were  $7.46,  and  the  compensation 
of  the  Postmaster  for  the  same  period,  $2. 28.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  office  for  the  last  quarter,  ending  June  30, 
1882,  were  $372. 76,  and  the  compensation  of  the  Postmas- 
ter for  the  same  period  was  $199.21.  The  Postmasters 
since  the  organization  of  the  office  have  been,  respectively, 
Prosper  Robert,  Charles  Briggs,  Vital  Paradis  and  Lewis 
Des  Champs,  the  present  incumbent.  The  office  is  kept  in 
the  Lake  Linden  drug  store,  with  R.  Fechtel  as  Deputy, 
who  is  also  Clerk  of  Schoolcraft  Township. 

The  village  has  a  park,  finely  fenced  and  equipped  for 
public  speaking,  pleasure,  etc. ,  which  was  presented  to  it 
by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company. 

The  Lake  Linden  Driving  Park  is  also  another  institu- 
tion of  the  Lake.  It  was  laid  out  July  4,  1882,  fenced  and 
finely  improved,  with  a  half-mile  circle  track,  amphitheater 
with  seating  capacity  of  1,500,  judges'  stand,  building  for 
offices,  committees,  refreshments,  etc.  The  entire  cost  was 
about  $4,000. 

Industrial  Enterprises. — Among  the  industrial  enter- 
prises of  Lake  Linden  is  that  of  the  Torch  Lake  Brewery, 
which  was  established  in  1871,  by  Bosch  &  Son,  and  has  a 
manufacturing  capacity  of  4,000  barrels  of  beer  per  year. 
In  1874,  the  firm  was  changed  to  Joseph  Bosch  &  Co.,  Jo- 
seph Bosch,  Joseph  Wertin  and  sons  composing  the  new 
firm.  The  establishment  bottles  for  export  1,000  barrels  of 
beer  per  year;  finds  ready  market. 

The  Lake  Linden  House  is  a  comfortable  inn  for  the 
sojourner  to  tarry  in.  It  is  the  main  public  house  in  the  vil- 
lage, which  was  opened  to  the  public  May  5,  1880,  by  Will- 
iam Jewell.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  three  stories  high, 
and  centrally  located.  The  mercantile  pursuit  is  repre- 
sented by  Capt.  William  Harris,  who  carries  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  of  general  merchandise  in  the  place,  averag- 
ing $50,000  a  year,  and  the  fall  stock  sometimes  reaching 
as  high  as  $100,000. 

Mr.  Neuman  established  himself  in  a  good  trade  in 
general  merchandise  in  1^76,  carrying  a  stock  of  $30,000, 
and  is  also  engaged  in  shipping. 

In  September,  1879,  D.  W.  Luther  established  a  store 
of  general  merchandise,  in  which  he  has  been  successful. 
He  carries  a  stock  of  $25,000. 

Lewis  Des  Champs  established  the  Lake  Linden  drug 
store  in  1874,  the  only  one  in  the  village.  Since  1875,  he 
has  been  Postmaster,  and  kept  the  post  office  therein. 

There  is  also  one  livery  stable  here,  that  of  George  Du- 
guette,  which  was  established  in  1882. 

Across  Torch  Lake,  and  opposite  Lake  Linden,  and  in 
Schoolcraft  Township,  is  a  busy  little  hamlet,  the  outgrowth 
of  the  extensive  productive  industries  of  Joseph  Gregory 
&  Co. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Gregory,  Lewis  Deschamp  and  Mr.  Nor- 
mandin,  under  the  firm  name  of  Joseph  Gregory  &  Co. , 
constructed  a  saw-mill,  which  they  operated  until  1872, 
when  Mr.  Gregory  purchased  the  interests  of  his  partners, 
and  rebuilt  the  mill  with  modern  improvements.     He  also 


built  an  extensive  door,  sash  and  blind  factory.  These, 
together  with  the  saw-mill,  he  operated  successfully,  when, 
August  27,  1876,  the  saw-mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  meas- 
uring to  him  a  loss  of  $20, 000  beyond  the  amount  for  which 
it  was  insured.  The  same  year,  1876,  he  constructed  a 
temporary  mill  for  immediate  use,  and  operated  it  with 
power  from  the  engine  of  the  door,  sash  and  blind  factory, 
and  also  rebuilt  the  present  large  double  rotary  mill,  which 
has  a  capacity  for  cutting  40,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 
During  the  period  of  this  misfortune,  Mr.  Gregory  fur- 
nished, with  his  temporary  mill,  all  the  lumber  and  sawed 
timber  used  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  and  other  mining 
companies  in  his  section.  The  door,  sash  and  blind  factory 
turns  out  about  200  doors,  300  sets  of  sash,  10,000  feet  of 
moldings,  30,000  feet  of  surfacing,  10,000  feet  of  flooring 
and  8,000  feet  of  siding  per  day,  which  shows  the  immens- 
ity of  this  vast  industry  at  the  ''  Gregory  Hamlet."  The  " 
company  owns  25,000  acres  of  pine  lands,  and  40,000  acres 
of  hardwood  timbered  lands.  It  also  owns  a  steam  tug. 
Mentor,  which  plys  on  Torch  and  Portage  Lakes  in  con- 
nection with  their  extensive  business. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

JOSEPH  BOSCH  &  CO.,  proprietors  of  Torch  Lake  Brew- 
ery. This  business  was  organized  in  1874,  and  is  owned  one- 
half  by  Joseph  Bosch,  the  other  by  Joseph  Wertin  &  Sons,  of 
Hancock;  4,000  barrels  of  beer-  are  manufactured  annually, 
1,000  of  which  is  bottled.  Joseph  Bosch  was  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  February  13, 1850,  and  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents in  1854;  he  spent  nine  years  in  New  York  City,  and  then 
removed  to  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  where  he  learned  the  brew- 
ing business  with  his  father.  In  1867,  in  company  with  his 
father,  he  came  to  Torch  Lake,  and  erected  the  first  house  in 
what  is  Lake  Linden ;  he  worked  four  years  at  the  Hecla  Stamp 
Mill.  In  1874,  he  built  the  brewerv;  he  was  married  at  Han- 
cock in  January,  1875,  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wertin. 
Mrs.  Bosch  was  born  in  Austria.    They  have  a  daughter— Mary . 

EUCHARISTE  BRULE,  chief  salesman  of  Capt.  Harris' 
large  general  stores  and  proprietor  of  harness  shop,  was  born  in 
Lower  Canada  February  25, 1837;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in 
1854,  landing  at  Eagle  River.  May  25  of  that  year,  he  came  to 
Torch  Lake  by  trail ;  there  took  a  Mackinaw  boat  and  went  up 
to  the  Portage,  crossed  Portage  Lake  and  landed  at  Houghton. 
On  his  arrival  at  this  point,  he  engaged  with  Shelden  &  Doug- 
lass as  salesman  in  their  store,  and  was  with  that  firm  for  seven 
years,  and  with  their  successors,  Harris  &  Smith,  six  vears,  and 
subsequently  with  John  Hoat  &  Bro.  five  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1873,  he  came  to  Lake  Linden,  and  engaged  as  salesman  with 
Johnson  &  Ormsby,  merchants.  This  connection  lasted  oidy  a 
short  time,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  the  establishment,  the 
firm  being  J.  B.  Ormsby  &  Co.  About  1876,  he  sold  out  and 
moved  to  Kalamazoo  County,  where  he  spent  about  one  year, 
and  returned  to  Lake  Linden  to  accept  the  position  of  head 
salesman  with  Capt.  William  Harris;  he  was  married  at  Hough- 
ton October  25, 1857,  to  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  P.  K.  Harvey. 
Mrs.  Brule  was  born  m  Essex,  :N'.  Y.  They  have  seven  chil- 
dren—four sons  and  three  daughters.  While  residing  at  Hough- 
ton, Mr.  Brule  held  various  local  offices.  For  ten  years,  he  was 
Township  Clerk  and  seven  years  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  he  was 
the  first  Kotary  Public  at  Lake  Linden,  one  of  the  first  Trustees 
of  the  graded  school  and  the  first  School  Inspector  of  the  town- 
ship. 

THOMAS  BURGAX,  foreman  of  the  Lake  Linden  black- 
smith shop  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Companv,  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  England,  September  28, 1836 ;  he  learned  the  black- 
smith trade  in  his  native  country,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1857 ;  he  spent  six  months  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  came  to 
Lake  Superior  within  the  same  year  (1857),  and  located  at  Eagle 
River;  worked  the  first  six  months  in  the  Garden  City  Mining 
Company ;  he  then  went  to  Ontonagon  County,  and  engaged  with 
the  Rockland  Mining  Company  until  1862;  he  then  returned  to 
Eagle  River,  and  in  1864  went  to  California  by  the  way  of  Kew 
York  and  Kicaraugua;  he  spent  three  years  in  California,  work- 
ing at  his  trade.  Returning  East,  he  engaged  in  the  machine 
shops  of  S.  F.  Hodge,  where  he  continued  to  work  until  the  fall 
of  1866 ;  he  then  returned  to  Lake  Superior,  and  worked  with 
the  Albany,  Boston  and  Franklin  Mining  Companies  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1869,  when  he  accepted  the  above  position,  and  has  served 
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as  such  to  this  date  (1882) ;  he  was  married  at  Rockland,  Onto- 
nagon County,  Lake  Superior,  July  4,  1860,  to  Miss  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Davey.  They  have  four  children,  one 
daughter  and  three  sons. 

LOUIS  DESCHAMPS,  druggist  and  Postmaster,  estab- 
lished his  drug  business  in  1874,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster 
in  1875 ;  he  was  born  in  Canada  August  20, 1836 ;  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade  and  worked  at  it  four  years.  In  1854,  he  came 
to  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan ;  made  his  home  at  Cop- 
per Harbor,  and  worked  for  the  Clark  Mining  Company  as 
carpenter  two  years;  he  then,  in  company  with  three  others, 
built  a  small  coasting  schooner,  and  sailed  to  Superior  City ;  he 
was  engaged  in  coasting  and  fishing  on  the  north  shore  two 
years ;  he  then  went  to  Portage  Lake,  and  from  there  to  L'Anse, 
where  he  spent  one  year ;  he  returned  to  Houghton,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade ;  he  also  operated  the  old  sash  and  blind 
factory  awhile ;  then  engaged  in  the  drug  business  with  Sam 
Hebert ;  they  started  a  branch  store  at  Lake  Linden  in  1874. 
In  1881,  they  dissolved  partnership,  Mr.  Hebert  keeping  the 
Houghton  store,  while  Mr.  Deschamps  took  the  Lake  Linden 
store ;  he  carries  an  avei-age  stock  of  $4,000. 

GEORGE  DUQUETTE,  proprietor  of  livery  and  sale  stable, 
was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  in  April,  1834 ;  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior in  May,  1856 ;  spent  one  year  at  Superior  City,  and  then 
went  to  Copper  Harbor  where  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade; 
was  at  that  place  fifteen  months,  and  then  went  to  the  Quincy 
Mine,  where  he  was  employed  two  years;  from  there  to  the 
Huron  Mine,  and  from  there  to  the  Boot  Jack ;  he  was  engaged 
several  years  in  farming  and  getting  out  wood  and  logs ;  he 
then  lived  awhile  in  Hancock ;  returned  to  the  Boot  Jack  again, 
and,  in  1881,  he  erected  his  building  at  Lake  Linden,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  he  began  his  present  business.  He  was  married 
at  the  Quincy  Mine  in  1859,  to  Miss  Alexa  L.  Le  Count.  They 
have  six  children— one  son  and  five  daughters. 

HENRY  FISHER,  Jr.,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  Calumet  Stamp  Mill  since  1871,  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  January  23,  1846;  when  seven  years  of  age,  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Eagle  River, 
his  father  being  a  mining  engineer;  from  Eagle  River,  went  to 
Isle  Royale,  and  from  there  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  thence  to 
Ontonagon,  and  from  there  to  Portage  Lake  in  1865 ;  worked  in 
the  Franklin,  the  Old  Isle  Royale,  Pewabic  and  Quincy  Mines; 
served  two  years  each  in  the  two  latter  as  machinist ;  from  the 
Quincy,  he  went  to  the  Huron,  and  from  there  returned  to  the  Pe- 
wabic. In  1869,  he  engaged  at  the  Hecla  Mills  at  Lake  Linden. 
In  the  spring  of  1870,  he  took  charge  of  the  Calumet  Mill  at  the 
mine,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  works  to  this  place,  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position,  and  has  had  charge  of  the 
mill  ever  since.  He  was  married  at  Calumet  July  26, 1870,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Paull,  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard  Paull.  They 
have  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

FRANK  E.  FLETCHER,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon 
for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company. 

BENJAMIN  HARRIS,  foreman  copper  washer  of  the  Cal- 
umet Stamp  Mill,  was  born  in  County  Cornwall,  England,  July 
6,  1839 ;  he  was  brought  up  at  copper  and  tin  mining,  and  in  1864 
came  to  America,  and  direct  to  Lake  Superior ;  he  worked  at 
the  PhcBuix,  Delaware  and  Central  Mining  Companies'  mills  as 
copper  washer ;  he  also  worked  at  the  Schoolcraft  Mine,  and  in 
1872  engaged  at  the  Hecla  Mills  as  foreman  copper  washer.  In 
January,  1879,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Calumet  Stamp  Mills  in 
the  same  capacity;  he  was  married  in  England  in  May,  1865,  to 
Miss  Jane  Allen,  daughter  of  John  Allen.  Mrs.  Harris  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  England.  They  have  four  children  living- 
James,  Mamie,  John  and  Florence. 

HON.  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  merchant,  and  proprietor  of 
dock  and  warehouse.  Capt.  Harris  is  one  of  the  pioneer  min- 
ing men  of  Lake  Superior  of  the  early  date  of  1846 ;  he  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  England,  January  7, 1818 ;  was  brought  up  to  work 
in  the  tin  and  copper  mines ;  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1846 ;  ex- 
plored the  Canada  side  of  the  lake  and  opened  the  Bruce  Mine. 
In  1850,  he  came  to  Ontonagon  County,  Mich.,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Minesota  Mining  Company  as  Mining  Captain ; 
served  fourteen  years  in  that  capacity,  and  was  then  promoted 
to  the  agency  of  the  mine,  and  held  that  position  eight  years. 
During  his  connection  with  this  mine,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  in  the  region.  It  was  while  he  was  Captain 
that  his  men  discovered  the  great  500-ton  mass  (1857),  that  took 
twenty  months  to  cut  up,  starting  with  forty  men  and  making 
sixteen  tons  of  chips.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  mass  ever 
taken  out  in  the  history  of  copper  mining  in  the  world.  It 
would  have  loaded  two  good  trains  of  cars.  On  leaving  the 
Minesota  Mine,  Capt.  Harris  took  charge  of  the  Allouez  for 
three  years.  Since  1878,  he  has  given  up  active  mining.  In  1860, 
while  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Mining  Captain,  he  became 


interested  with  S.  D.  North  in  mercantile  business  at  Rockland, 
Ontonagon  County.  Subsequently,  Charles  Briggs  was  taken 
into  the  concern,  and  the  firm  name  was  North  &  Briggs,  Capt. 
Harris  being  a  silent  partner.  As  business  and  capital  increased, 
several  branch  stores  were  opened— one  at  Calumet,  one  at  the 
Quincy  Mine  and  one  at  Lake  Linden.  In  1878,  the  business 
was  divided  up,  Mr.  Harris  taking  the  Lake  Linden  establish- 
ment ;  he  has  a  roomy,  well-stocked  store,  with  an  average  stock 
of  $50,000  value.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  his  stock  often  reaches 
$100,000.  He  is  now  building  a  large  warehouse  and  dock  at 
this  place,  which  will  prove  a  valuable  improvement ;  he  was 
married  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1843,  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Bernard  Tregoning.  They  had  two  daughters  born  in 
England  and  four  daughters  and  two  sons  born  in  America. 
Only  one  son  and  two  daughters  are  living.  Capt.  Harris  has 
served  two  terms  in  the  Michigan  Legislature  (1871  to  1875,  in- 
clusive), and  has  held  various  local  offices ;  he  has  always  been 
known  as  an  enterprising,  active  man,  whose  judgment  was  to 
be  relied  on.  Whatever  duty  devolved  upon  him  was  sure  to 
be  performed  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Success  with  such  a 
man  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

SYLVESTER  HOLLISTER,foreman  machinist  of  the  shops 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Oakland 
County,  Mich.,  June  14, 1842;  he  came  to  Marquette,  Lake  Su- 
perior, in  1855,  and  to  Houghton  in  1859.  He  enlisted  in  Au- 
gust, 1862,  in  Company  I,  T  wenty-third  Michigan  Infantry,  and 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war;  was  mustered  out  July  20, 1865. 
In  September  of  that  year,  he  began  in  the  shops  of  Portage 
Lake  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  opposite  Houghton,  where  he 
learned  the  machinist's  trade ;  he  also  spent  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  Portage  Lake  Ship  Canal  Company  and  in  travel- 
ing. March  4, 1870,  he  came  to  Lake  Linden  aiid  accepted  the 
position  of  machinist  in  the  Calumet  Stamp  Mills.  On  the 
building  of  the  shops  at  Lake  Linden,  he  was  made  foreman, 
and  has  served  as  such  to  this  date;  he  was  married  at  Hough- 
ton, Mich.,  December  16,  1867,  to  Miss  Kate  Ormsby,  daughter 
of  H.  B.  Ormsby,  of  Ripley,  Mich.  Mrs.  Hollister  was  born  in 
the  State  of  New  York.    They  have  three  daughters. 

WILLIAM  JEWELL,  proprietor  of  Lake  Linden  House, 
the  leading  hotel  in  the  place,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  April 
9, 1836 ;  was  brought  up  to  mining  work,  and  came  to  America 
in  1864;  he  spent  the  first  six  months  in  Connecticut,  and  then 
came  to  Copper  Falls;  worked  in  that  mine  two  years;  also 
worked  in  Phoenix,  Cliif  and  Central  Mines,  and,  May  3, 1880, 
he  moved  to  Lake  Linden,  where  he  had  purchased  the  Lake 
Linden  House.  He  has  since  improved  and  enlarged  the  build- 
ing, and  is  keeping  one  of  the  best  houses  on  Lake  Superior. 
He  was  married  in  England  in  1864  to  Miss  Grace  Oates,  daugh- 
fpT*  of  ~Rir*h3T*d  0<itps 

NICHOLAS  KIRCHEN,  foreman  carpenter  of  the  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  has  been  in  this  company's  em- 
ploy about  fourteen  years,  and  has  served  as  foreman  carpenter 
since  1874 ;  he  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  March  4,  1844 ; 
came  to  America,  with  his  parents,  in  1851,  and  made  his  home 
in  Sheboygan  County,  Wis.,  where  he  lived  till  1866;  he  served 
a  regular  apprenticeship  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  followed 
that  business  till  1866,  when  he  went  to  Houghton,  Lake  Supe- 
rior; he  was  employed  at  the  Huron  Mine  two  years,  and,  in 
1868,  engaged  with  the  above  company  as  carpenter,  and,  in  1874, 
was  made  foreman,  and  has  held  that  position  to  this  date.  He 
was  married  at  Ilurontown,  Houghton  Co.,  Mich.,  in  October, 
1866,  to  Miss  Lizette  Andreas,  of  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children— two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mrs. 
Kirchen  died  December  25,  1875,  at  Torch  Lake.  Mr.  Kirchen 
was  married  again  in  April,  1876,  to  Mary  Hersog.  Mrs.  Kirchen 
is  a  native  of  Germany,  but  came  to  America  when  but  one  year 
of  age. 

C.  HENRY  KRAUSE,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  Hecla  Stamp  Mills,  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company, 
was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  March  2, 1839;  came  to  America 
in  1852,  and  arrived  in  Milwaukee  July  4  of  that  year,  in  com- 
pany with  his  parents ;  he  spent  two  years  in  Port  Washington, 
and,  in  1854,  went  to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  with  the  Cop- 
per Falls  Mining  Company;  he  worked  in  the  stamp  mill,  and, 
about  the  latter  part  of  1858,  assisted  Messrs.  Bail  &  EUenbacker 
in  erecting  the  first  Ball  Stamps  ever  used  on  Lake  Superior. 
In  1859,  he  went  to  the  Pewabic  Mine  and  engaged  as  engineer 
or  operator  of  the  stamp  mill.  In  June,  1868,  he  engaged  at  the 
Hecla  Stamp  Mill  as  machinist  till  1869,  when  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  stamp  mill.  (For  working  of  mill  see  sketch  of 
works.)  Mr.  Krause  was  married  at  Hancock  August  8, 1861,  to 
Miss  Catharine,  daughter  of  Jacob  Reisinger.  Mrs.  Krause  was 
born  in  Ohio.    Thev  have  four  children— three  boys  and  a  girl. 

ALLAN  McINTYRE,  Surface  Captain  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company's  Works,  has  been  in  the  company's  em- 
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ploy  fifteen  years,  and,  during  that  time,  has  held  his  present 
position ;  he  was  born  in  Scotland  February  5,  1833.  In  1854,  he 
came  to  America ;  spent  four  and  a  half  years  in  the  County  of 
Bruce,  Canada.  He  came  to  Portage  Lake,  Mich.,  June  15, 
1859,  and  engaged  with  the  Quincy  Mining  Company,  as  miner ; 
he  was  soon  made  assistant  foreman  under  Capt.  John  Duncan, 
now  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla.  In  1867,  he  left  the  Quincy  Mine 
to  accept  his  present  position  under  Mr.  Agasis;  he  is  now 
longer  in  the  company's  employ  than  any  other  man  except  one. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  was  married  at  the  Quincy  Mine  in  January,  1865, 
to  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Charles  McLean.  Mrs.  Mclntyre 
was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  They  have  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

ARCHIBALD  McNAUGHT ON,  superintendent  of  incline 
on  the  railroad  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company.  Ttiis 
incline  is  a  section  of  the  road  adjacent  to  the  mills,  and  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  of  a  very  steep  grade,  over  which  the  cars  are 
passed  by  means  of  a  wire  cable,  which  is  operated  by  a  steam 
engine  at  the  nead  of  the  incline.  Mr.  McNaughton  was  placed 
in  charge  of  this  section  of  the  road  on  its  completion  in  1868, 
and  has  held  the  same  position  ever  since ;  his  residence  is  at 
the  top  of  incline ;  he  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1829 ;  came  to 
America  in  1854,  and  made  his  home  in  Ontario,  Canada,  for  ten 
years,  five  of  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  Bruce  Mine,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay ;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in 
1864,  and  worked  with  the  Quincy  Mining  Company  for  two 
years;  in  the  spring  of  1868,  he  was  assigned  his  present 
position,  and  holds  the  same  to  this  date,  a  period  of  four- 
teen years ;  he  was  married  in  Scotland  in  1852,  to  Miss  Cather- 
ine Mclntyre;  their  family  consists  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

JOHN  McPHAIL,  assistant  surface  foreman  of  the  Calu- 
met <fe  Hecla  Works,  has  been  in  the  company's  employ  since 
1867 ;  was  born  in  Western  Scotland  May  23, 1824 ;  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1850 ;  spent  sixteen  years  in  Canada,  and  then  came  to 
Portage  Lake,  Mich. ;  lie  spent  six  months  with  the  Quincy 
Mining  Company,  and,  in  September,  1867,  he  engaged  with  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  as  watchman;  served  ten 
years  in  that  capacity,  and,  since  that  time,  has  been  engaged  in 
his  present  position.  Daring  five  summers,  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  dredging  at  the  outlet  of  Torch  Lake. 

KEY.  PETER  MENARD,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church,  was  born  in  Lower  Canada  September  28,  1845 ;  made 
his  classical  course  at  the  Joliet  College,  Quebec  Province,  and 
took  the  theological  course  at  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Montreal, 
and  was  ordained  April  23, 1875 ;  he  was  assigned  to  Menominee, 
Mich.,  and  remained  in  charge  of  this  church  and  vicinity  until 
August,  1880,  when  he  was  assigned  to  Calumet,  and  from  that 
to  his  present  charge,  in  June,  1881.  See  sketch  of  the  church 
in  the  history  of  Lake  Linden. 

M.  NEUMANN,  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  established 
in  1876;  average  stock  valued  at  $30,000;  he  was  born  in  Sulz- 
dorf,  Regierungsbezirk,  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  December  27, 1844, 
and  was  educated  at  Bamburg  Commercial  College;  emigrated 
to  America  in  August,  1866;  located  first  at  Detroit,  Mich., and, 
in  the  spring  of  1867,  came  to  Lake  Superior;  establisned  him- 
self at  Hancock.  From  1868  to  1870,  he  was  stationed  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  in  the  employ  of  the  Leopold  &  Austrian  Steam- 
boat Company.  In  1871,  he  was  in  business  on  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  in  1871-72,  he  was  i*n  business  in 
Chicago ;  in  1872,  he  started  a  store  at  Ashland,  Wis  ,  and  con- 
tinued business  at  that  point  till  1876,  when  he  leased  his  build- 
ing and  removed  to  Lake  Linden,  and  opened  his  present  busi- 
ness. He  was  married  at  New  York  City,  August  26, 1876,  to 
Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Seigmund  Frank.  Mrs.  Neumann  was 
born  in  this  country.    They  have  one  daughter. 

PHILIP  H.  PAINE,  general  shipping  clerk  of  the  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  Mining  Company ;  has  had  that  position  since  May, 
1869;  he  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Eng.,  July  8, 1837,  and 
came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  in  1840 ;  was  brought  up  in  that 
country,  receiving  a  mercantile  education,  and  spending  some 
years  as  merchant's  clerk.  In  1860,  he  came  to  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  general  store  at 
Rockland,  Ontonagon  County,  where  he  remained  four  years ; 
he  then  took  charge  of  the  store  of  the  National  Mining  Com- 
pany at  Ontonagon ;  he  was  next  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness for  himself  at  Negaunee  one  year ;  from  there  he  went  as 
supply  clerk  to  the  Huron  Mine,  and,  in  May,  1869,  accepted  his 
present  position  at  their  docks  at  Lake  Linden.  Mr.  Paine  was 
married  at  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  March  1,  1864,  to  Miss 
Kate  Doran,  who  died  in  February,  1878,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Paine  was  married  again  in  June,  1880,  at  Hancock, 
to  Mrs.  Frank  Edwards.  Mrs.  Edwards  had  a  family  of  two 
girls  and  a  boy,  by  her  former  marriage.  One  child,  a  daughter, 
was  born  of  the  present  marriage. 


CAPT.  JOHN  W.  RICHARDS,  foreman  of  copper  washer, 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mills.  Mr.  Richards  washed  the  first  copper 
from  the  Calumet  Mine,  which  was  done  at  the  Hancock  Stamp 
Mill  on  Portage  Lake.  He  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
December  14, 1829 ;  began  work  as  a  copper  washer  when  a  lad, 
and  continued  in  that  employment  till  the  spring  of  1852,  when 
he  came  to  America;  on  reaching  this  country,  he  went  directly 
to  Ontonagon  County  mines,  and  engaged  as  a  miner  with  the 
Ohio  Trap  Rock  Mining  Company ;  a  year  and  a  half  later,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  stamp  mill  of  this  company,  and 
continued  in  charge  two  years ;  he  next  spent  two  years  with 
the  Toltec  Mining  Company  as  foreman  of  copper  washer,  and 
then  engaged  with  the  Minesota  Mining  Company  as  miner, 
during  which  time  he  helped  to  blow  out  and  cut  up  the  great 
500-ton  mass  of  that  mine ;  he  was  next  employed  at  Carp  Lake 
Mine  on  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  one  a  half  years  as  copper 
washer  ;  was  next  employed  at  the  La  Fayette  and  Pacific 
Mines  two  years  as  Mining  Captain;  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed at  the  Adventure  Mine,  while  worked  by  tributers ;  then 
as  copper  washer  at  the  Ogema  Mine ;  he  commenced  with  the 
Calumet  on  the  opening  of  that  wonderful  mine.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  stamp  mills  at  Lake  Linden,  he  came  to  this 
place  in  charge  of  the  copper  washing  at  the  Calumet  mill,  and 
has  retained  that  position  to  this  date,  July,  1882.  Mr.  Richards 
was  married  in  England  in  1846  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Glanville. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them  in  England,  and  two  after 
reaching  America.  Mrs.  Richards  died  in  Wisconsin  in  April, 
1863.  Mr.  Richards  was  married  again  in  1865,  at  Dodgeville, 
Wis.,  to  Miss  Louisa  Rickard,  daughter  of  Henry  Rickard. 
They  have  eight  children  living— four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

PROSPER  ROBERT,  general  contractor  in  Lake  Superior 
country;  has  been  a  resident  of  this  region  twenty-eight  years; 
was  connected  with  the  mines  in  the  early  days,  but  of  late 
years,  he  has  devoted  his  attention  more  particularly  to  logging 
and  timber  contracts,  dealing  in  lumber  and  mineral  lands.  Mr. 
Robert  was  born  near  Montreal,  Canada,  January  2,  1837.  In 
1854,  he  came  to  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  remaining  only  a  few 
months ;  he  went  to  Marquette,  where  he  was  engaged  three 
years  in  operating  a  saw-mill ;  he  was  employed  by  the  Jackson 
Miniiag  Company  at  Negaunee  three  years ;  he  next  spent  one 
year  at  Houghton,  and  in  1867  engaged  with  the  Hecla  Mining 
Company,  and  erected  the  first  house  on  the  location ;  he  was 
with  this  company  three  years ;  he  made  his  home  at  Lake  Lin- 
den, where  he  built  a  large  hotel,  which  he  subsequently  moved 
on  barges  to  L'Anse ;  he  kept  hotel  at  L'Anse  one  year,  and  re- 
turned to  Lake  Linden.  The  old  building  at  L'Anse  is  now 
used  as  a  county  building  by  Baraga  County.  On  returning  to 
Lake  Linden,  he  engaged  in  lumbering;  since  1865,  he  has 
operated  principally  as  a  lumber  jobber,  and  dealer  in  pine  and 
mineral  lands;  he  has  contracts  for  the  coming  winter  for  put- 
ting in  15,000,000  feet  of  logs;  he  is  also  extensively  inter- 
ested in  large  tracts  of  land.  The  present  season,  he  has  been 
prosppcting  from  Nepegan,  Canada,  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  for 
lumber  and  mineral.  Mr.  Robert  was  married  at  Marquette, 
Mich.,  October  31,  1862,  to  Miss  Sophia,  daughter  of  M.  Long- 
time. Mrs.  Robert  was  born  in  Black  Brook,  N.  Y.  They 
have  five  children  living— three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr. 
Robert  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  business  men 
on  the  lake,  and  there  is  probably  no  other  more  widely  and 
favorably  known.  A  full  history  of  his  explorations  and  ad- 
ventures would  make  a  fair  sized  volume  of  itself.  He  has 
been  starved,  frozen  and  half  drowned.  Some  of  his  exploits 
have  furnished  material  for  numerous  stories,  which  his  friends 
tell  with  a  relish.  A  man  of  untiring  energy,  genial  and  kind- 
hearted,  he  has  won  the  warmest  regard  of  scores  of  friends 
throughout  the  lake  region. 

D.  W.  SUTTER,  merchant,  established  his  business  in 
September,  1879,  and  carrins  a  .$25,000  stock.  He  was  born  in 
Switzerland  August  10,  1850;  emigrated  to  America  in  1855; 
spent  seven  years  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  in  1862,  moved  to  Rock- 
land, Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.,  and  engaged  with  North  &  Briggs, 
merchants.  In  1873,  he  started  a  branch  store  under  the  name 
of  D.  Kloeckner  &  Co.,  at  the  Phoenix  Mine,  Keweenaw  County. 
He  operated  that  store  six  years,  serving  at  the  same  time  as 
Postmaster  at  Phoenix,  and  in  1879,  started  his  present  business. 
Mr.  Sutter  carries  a  fine  stock  of  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
furniture,  stoves  and  hardware.  He  was  married  at  the  Phoenix 
Mine,  August  20,  1876,  to  Miss  Jennie  Mills,  daughter  of  H.  K. 
Mills,  of  Plain  well,  Mich. 

WILLIAM  TRE  BILCOCK,  foreman  of  the  Hecla  tail-house 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  since  September,  1871, 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  February  14,1843;  was  a  dresser 
by  trade,  and  came  to  xVmerica  in  1864;'^he  made  his  home  at 
the  Clilf  Mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  where  he  was  employed  as 
foreman  copper  washer  until  the  company  suspended  work  in 
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1870.  In  September,  1871,  he  engaged  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Mining  Company  as  above ;  he  has  twenty-three  men  and  boys 
under  his  care,  and  the  product  of  the  tail-house  averages  about 
thirty-five  tons  of  thirtj- -fi ve  per  cent  copper  monthly.  Mr.  Trebil- 
cuck  was  married  at  the  Cliff  Mine  May  22,  1869,  to  Miss  Alice 
Perray  Scandling,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Scandling. 
Mrs.  Trebilcock  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England.  They  have  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

WILLIAM  WAREHAM,  assistant  carpenter  foreman  of 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  has  been  in  this  company's 
employ  twelve  years;  was  born  in  England  February  9, 1832 ; 
partly  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  when  he  removed  to  Amer- 
ica in  1854;  made  his  home  in  Canada,  and  resumed  work  at 
trade.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  lo- 
cated at  Hancock.  In  1866,  he  went  to  Nevada;  spent  three  and 
a  half  years  in  that  country  and  returned  to  Lake  Superior.  In 
1870,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position,  which  he  holds 
at  tliis  date  (1882). 

HIRAM  D.  WILSON,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  proprietor  of 
news  room,  dealer  in  cigars,  tobacco  and  notions,  was  born  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  September  29, 1848.  When  seven  years  of 
age,  he  removed  to  Ionia  County,  where  he  lived  for  five  years, 
and  moved  to  Big  Prairie,  Newago  County,  where  he  remained 
until  of  age ;  he  then  went  overland  to  Montana,  and  spent  one 
year  at  Fort  Benton.  From  there  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  where  he 
spent  one  year  ^  he  then  traveled  some  years,  and  in  1873  came 
to  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior.  In  1875,  he  came  to  Lake  Linden 
and  opened  a  cigar  store  and  news  room ;  he  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  in  1878 ;  was  re-elected,  and  has  held  the  office 
to  this  date ;  he  is  also  a  Notarv  Public ;  he  was  married  in  Rock- 
land, Mich.,  August  13,  1874,  to  Miss  Ellen,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hoar.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  born  at  the  Bruce  Mine,  Canada ;  her 
people  were  early  settlers  of  the  Lake  Superior  country.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  have  three  children— one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

HAMLETS    or    THE    COUNTY. 

At  all  the  olden  mines  in  Houghton  County,  little  ham- 
lets or  embryo  villages  have  grown  up  about  their  '  'plants, " 
in  which  are  always  a  store  and  boarding  house,  including 
the  ' '  ardent, "  and  usually  a  school,  church  or  two,  and 
sometimes  a  post  office. 

At  Osceola  Mine  is  a  well- stocked  store,  started  in  July, 
1882,  by  Vivian  &  Hjiun. 

A  school  was  also  established  in  1874,  in  District  No. 
2,  Calumet  Township.  The  same  year,  a  neat  frame 
schoolhouse  was  erected.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is 
about  two  hundred,  with  three  teachers,  Mr.  Stockly  being 
the  Principal. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  society  was  organized  here  in 
1875,  with  a  fair  membership,  who,  in  1881,  built  a  neat  and 
commodious  church  edifice,  costing  $2,500.  The  pulpit  is 
as  yet  supplied  by  clergymen  from  Calumet  and  other  points. 

In  August,  1882,  a  post  office  was  established,  called 
Opechee,  after  the  mine  of  that  name,  with  Frank  Haun  as 
Postmaster,  and  is  kept  in  the  store  of  Vivian  &  Haun. 

The  population  of  Osceola  Hamlet  is  about  twelve  hun  - 
dred,  of  various  nationalities,  all  industrious  and  good  cit- 
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JAMES  K.  cdOPEK,  P.  O.  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  agent 
and  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Superior  &  Detroit  Copper 
Company,  having  the  general  management  of  the  works  both  at 
Detroit  and  Portage  Lake.  The  two  establishments  have  a  joint 
capacity  of  38,000  tons  of  refined  copper  annually.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  born  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  October  6,  1829.  His 
family  moved  to  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  when  he  was  four 
years. of  age;  he  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  where  he  learned 
to  work  and  to  rely  on  himself.  When  twenty-one  vears  of 
age,  he  entered  the  employ  of  this  company,  working  at"^!' urnace 
work  at  the  Detroit  works.  This  was  in  1851,  or  thirty-one 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  to  this  date,  Mr.  Cooper  has  been 
constantly  in  the  employ  of  this  company;  he  started  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  has  worked  his  way  up  to  the  respon- 
sible position  of  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the 
immense  works  of  this  company,  both  at  Detroit  and  Lake  Su- 


perior. This  promotion  has  been  the  result  of  his  earnest  de- 
termination to  perfect  himself  in  all  the  details  of  the  business. 
Beginning  as  a  laborer  at  the  furnace,  he  cheerfully  performed 
his  task  through  all  the  departments  of  the  works  where  only 
duty  called  him,  until  he  acquired  the  knowledge  he  desired; 
it  is  said  of  Mr.  Cooper  there  is  nothing  about  the  works  that 
he  orders  done  that  he  could  not  do  himself,  and  that  better 
than  most  men  will  do  it;  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness was  recognized  by  the  company,  and  he  was  promoted  to  a 
foremanship  in  the  old  works  at  Detroit.  On  the  construction 
of  the  works  on  Portage  Lake,  he  was  assigned  to  the  position 
of  superintendent.  In  1873,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Grout,  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  Detroit,  he  succeeded  to  his  office  (in 
February,  1882),  and  now  has  the  supervision  of  both  establish- 
ments. The  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him  in  his  former  position  is  a  guarantee  of  the  future  that  the 
same  ability  and  fidelity  will  serve  him  in  his  present  responsi- 
ble position.  Mr.  Cooper  was  married  at  Birmingham,  Oakland 
Co.,  Mich.,  in  February,  1855,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Jenks.  They 
have  a  son  and  a  daughter— James  B.  and*^  Grade  M.  Mrs. 
Cooper  died  January  12, 1872,  at  Detroit.  The  son  James  is 
with  his  father  at  the  Lake  Superior  works,  going  through  the 
routine  of  the  business.  Mr.  Cooper  was  married  again  March 
3.  1878,  at  Detroit,  to  Miss  Y.  I.  Chidsey.  They  have  one  child, 
an  infant  son — Claudius  H. 

ALEXANDER  CRAIG,  Superintendent  of  the  Pewabic 
Stamp  Mill,  P.  O.  Houghton;  born  in  Scotland  July  24, 1850;  he 
came  to  America  when  three  years  of  age,  with  his  parents,  who 
settled  in  Canada.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  came  to  Portage  Lake, 
Houghton  Co.,  Mich.,  and  engaged  as  engineer  at  the  stamp  mill 
of  the  Franklin  Copper  Mining  Company ;  excepting  two  years 
spent  with  the  Atlantic  Stamp  Mill,  he  has  continued  in  the 
employ  of  that  company  till  1881.  Since  1881,  he  has  been  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Pewabic  Stamp  Mill ;  he  was  married  in 
Franklin,  September  6, 1876,  to  Miss  Martha,  daughter  of  Leon- 
ard Langdon.    They  have  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

THOMAS  DAYEY,  foreman  copper  washer  at  the  Frank- 
lin Stamp  Mill,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  Kovember  10, 1822; 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  he  began  work  as  a  copper  washer  at 
the  Cornwall  Copper  Mines,  and  has  now  had  fiftv  years'  expe- 
rience in  that  line ;  he  came  to  America  in  1847,^  and,  June  10 
of  that  year,  entered  the  service  of  the  Quebec  Mining  Com- 
pany, operating  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Canada, 
]N^ovember  21, 1849,  the  party  was  driven  away  from  their  works 
by  the  Indians,  who  claimed  that  the  whites  were  trespassing 
on  their  lands.  The  mines  were  located  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
wilderness,  and  were  operated  in  a  crude  manner  and  under 
very  romantic  circumstances,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  hos- 
tile savages.  On  the  breaking-up  of  the  party,  he  went  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  from  there  to  Buifalo  on  the  old  steamer  Ben 
Franklin.  In  June,  1851,  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Brace  Mine  two  vears;  he  then  came  to  Kewee- 
naw Point,  Lake  Superior,  in  1853,  and  engaged  with  the  Clilf 
Mining  Company,  working  under  ground  that  winter;  he  was 
next  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  stamp  mill  at  Copper  Falls, 
remaining  there  until  April,  1857;  he  then  engaged  at  the  South 
Cliff  Mine  under  Capt.  Joseph  Paull ;  he  operated  for  this  com- 
pany three  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  Cliff  Mine  to  take 
charge  of  the  washing  department.  In  1864,  he  came  to  Hough- 
ton, and  took  charge  of  the  Huron  Stamp  Mill ;  two  years  later, 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Isle  Royal  Mining  Company,  and 
subsequently  took  charge  of  the  new  stamp  mill  for  the  same 
company,  down  the  lake ;  he  operated  at  this  place  two  years, 
and  tlien  engaged  at  the  South  Pewabic  Mill,  and  continued 
until  the  work  was  suspended ;  he  then  spent  three  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  First  E'ational  Bank,  Houghton.  In  1874,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Franklin  Mining  Company  as  foreman  copper 
washer,  and  has  continued  with  this  company  to  this  date,  1882. 
He  was  married  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  October  16,  1848,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Green,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren living—two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

CAPT.  THOMAS  DENNIS,  of  Franklin  Mine,  P.  O.  Han- 
cock, was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  Feb.  9, 1841 ;  when  ten  years  of 
age,  he  began  working  in  and  about  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and 
grew  up  in  the  business.  In  1862,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
located  in  Carroll  Countv,  Md.,  where  he  was  employed  about  a 
year  in  the  Springfield  Mine.  In  1863,  he  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pewabic  Mine,  near  Portage 
Lake,  and  continued  with  that  company  till  1876,  when  he 
changed  to  the  Quincy  Mine,  where  he  was  Assistant  Captain 
till  1879,  when  he  accepted  his  present  position  of  Captain  at 
the  Franklin  Mine ;  he  returned  to  England  in  1864,  and  was 
married  July  4,  of  that  year,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of 
John  Martin.  Mrs.  Dennis  was  born  in  Cornwall.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  three  sons. 
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WILLIAM  DUGBALE,  master  mechanic  of  Portage  Lake 
Ironworks,  P.  0.  Hancock;  born  in  Leeds,  Eno:.,  June  15, 1844; 
was  apprenticed  and  served  his  time  to  the  niachinist's  trade, 
and  later  worked  as  a  journeyman  till  1869 ;  he  then  emigrated 
to  America,  coming  direct  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior,  Mich. ;  he 
spent  one  year  in  the  Quincy  Stamp  Mill,  and  then  commenced 
with  Mr.  Sheldon  in  the  Portage  Lake  Iron  Works;  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  he  has  worked  continuously  with  this 
establishment;  he  has  held  the  position  of  master  mechanic 
since  1880.  Mr.  Dugdale  was  married  in  England  in  1867,  to 
Miss  Hannah  M.  Milner,  daughter  of  John  Milner.  They  have 
three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

CAPT.  JOSI AH  HALL,  of  the  Pewabic  Mine,  P.  O.  Han- 
cock ;  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng. ;  was  engaged  in  mining  in  his  na- 
tive country,  till  1851,  when  he  came  to  this  country;  he  located 
at  the  Cliff  Copper  Mine,  Houghton,  now  Keweenaw  County ;  he 
engaged  with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Boston  Mining  Company,  as  a 
mmer;  was  next  employed  as  timber  man,  and  subsequently  as 
pitman;  was  appointed  mining  captain  in  1860;  continued  in  the 
service  of  that  company  twenty-three  years ;  he  next  went  to 
Wisconsin  with  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey,  and  was  employed  in  that  State 
ten  years ;  he  returned  to  Lake  Superior  in  1880,  and  accepted 
his  present  position  of  captain  of  the  Pewabic  Mine.  Capt.  Hall 
was  married  in  England  in  1851,  to  Miss  Eannie,  daughter  of 
William  and  Fannie  Grose.  Mrs.  Hall  was  born  in  England. 
They  have  had  eleven  children— nine  sons  and  two  daughters 
all  of  whom  are  living.  Capt.  Hall  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Dumping  Skip,  now  in  general  use  in  elevating  ore;  he  first  in- 
troduced it  at  the  North  American  Mine. 

AUGUST  HEIMBACH,  superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
Stamp  Mill,  P.  O.  Houghton,  was  born  in  Prussia  October  16, 
1838;  he  emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1847,  and  set- 
tled at  Detroit,  Mich. ;  he  was  brought  up  in  that  city ;  spent 
several  years  in  traveling,  and  finally,  in  1861,  came  to  Hough- 
ton, I^ake  Superior,  Mich.,  and  engaged  as  machinist  of  the 
Franklin  Stamp  Mill;  he  remained  with  that  company  two 
years ;  then  took  charge  of  the  Grand  Portage  Stamp  Mill ;  op- 
erated that  mill  three  years;  he  was  next  employed  in  putting 
up  the  first  engine  of  the  South  Pewabic  Stamp  Mill,  now  the 
Atlantic ;  then  employed  as  foreman  of  the  Portage  Lake  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop  one  year;  he  was  next  in  charge  of  the 
Franklm  Stamp  Mill  till  work  was  suspended ;  he  then  designed 
and  erected  the  stamp  mill  of  the  Allouez  Mine,  and  put  up  the 
machinery;  was  there  eighteen  months;  he  then  returned  to 
the  Franklin  Mill,  refitted  and  improved  it,  and  has  been  in 
charge  ever  since,  from  1875  to  1882.  (See  History  of  the  Frank- 
lm Mining  Company.)  He  was  married  at  Romeo,  Mich.,  June 
25, 1864,  to  Miss  Margaret  Lyons,  daughter  of  Joseph  Lyons. 
They  have  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

.  ARNO  J  AEHNIG,  chief  clerk  of  the  Franklin  Copper  Min- 
ing Company,  P.  0.  Hancock,  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany, 
April  23,- 1844;  he  came  to  America  with  his  parents  when  six 
years  of  age.  The  family  first  settled  in  Sheboygan  County, 
Wis.,  but  only  remained  there  one  year,  and  then  moved  to 
Lake  Superior,  making  their  home  at  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  in 
1851.  Arno  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  that  little  hamlet  in 
the  wilderness.  When  of  suitable  age,  he  learned  the  tinner's 
trade,  and  m  October,  1862,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Company  A,  Twenty-seventh  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry;  he  served  in  the  ranks  until  disabled  by  a 
gunshot  wound  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  May  12, 1864.  On 
recovering  from  the  wound,  he  was  detailed  as  hospital  clerk 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  having  served  in  all  nearly  three 
years.  On  his  return  from  the  armv,  he  worked  at  his  trade  at 
Ontonagon  and  Duluth,  and  for  six  years  was  foreman  of  a  shop 
tliere.  In  1875,  he  came  to  Franklin,  and  engaged  with  the 
Franklin  Mining  Company  in  his  present  position.  He  was 
married  at  Rockland,  Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.,  in  January,  1869,  to 
Miss  Adelaide,  daughter  of  R.  Loranger.  Mrs.  Jaehnig  was  born 
m  Canada.  They  have  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr.  J.  has 
served  as  Township  Clerk  three  years  and  Supervisor  two  years. 
4.U  ^^URICE  B.  PATCH,  mining  engineer  and  chemist  of 
the  Detroit  &  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company,  P.  O.  Houghton. 
He  has  held  the  position  of  chemist  of  this  companv  since  1874. 
He  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Me.,  June  8,  1852.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  of 
Boston,  and  graduated  in  1872.  He  then  went  to  Georgetown, 
Colo.,  where  he  was  employed  as  mining  engineer.  In  1874,  he 
came  to  Houghton,  Lake  Superior,  and  accepted  the  position  of 
chemist  and  assayist  at  the  smelting  works  of  the  above  com- 
pany. Mr.  Patch  was  married  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  July  6, 1875,  to 
Miss  E.  Isabella  White,  daughter  of  Rollin  White.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  one  son. 

CAPT.  JOSEPH  PAULL,  wood  contractor  for  the  Frank- 
lin Mine,  P.  O.  Hancock,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  De- 


cember, 1822.  He  was  brought  up  a  miner,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1844;  spent  a  year  in  the  lead  mines  of  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin. In  1845,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  with 
the_Boston  Copper  Mining  Company.  Two  years  later,  he  went 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  employed  at  the  Great  Western  Iron 
Works  till  1849;  he  then  returned  to  Lake  Superior  in  May  of 
that  year  and  engaged  with  the  Northwest  Mining  Company, 
now  the  Delaware ;  was  in  charge  of  that  mine  one  and  a  half 
years.  From  there,  he  went  to  the  North  American  Mine  as  agent, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  seven  years.  In  1858,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Garden  City  Mine,  and  remained  there  two  years.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business,  near  the  Cliff  Mine,  till  February, 
1869.  For  an  interval  of  a  few  years  following,  he  was  not  in 
active  business.  In  1876,  he  engaged  witli  the  Franklin  Mining 
Company,  and  has  been  connected  with  this  company  since.  At 
this  writing,  he  is  the  wood  and  timber  contractor ;  he  was  mar- 
ried at  the  Northwest  Mine,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  to  Miss  Mary 
H.Richards.  This  wedding  w^as  about  the  earliest  known  in 
this  region.  Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  six  are 
hymg— Mary  H.,  Joseph,  Sarah  H.,  Elizabeth,  William  and 
Thomas.  The  eldest,  Mary  H.,  is  the  wife  of  Peter  R.  Gottstein, 
of  Houghton.  Sarak  is  the  wife  of  David  C.  Smyth,  of  Minne- 
sota. Elizabeth  is  Mrs.  Harmon  Heyn,  of  Ishpeming.  Mr. 
Paull  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  office,  but  has  served  in 
various  local  offices. 

EDWARD  QUINLAN,  engineer  of  the  Pewabic  Stamp 
Mill,  P.  O.  Houghton,„was  born  in  Canada,  January  9, 1857;  he 
came  to  Portage  Lake  in  1861,  and  in  1869,  began  work  with  the 
Pewabic  Mining  Company ;  continued  in  the  service  of  this 
company  till  1878,  when  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota 
Territory,  and  engaged  in  gold  mining  till  May,  1881,  when  he 
returned  to  Lake  Superior  and  resumed  work  with  the  Pewabic 
Company.  He  has  been  running  an  engine  some  five  or  six 
years  in  all. 

ISAAC  M.  RHODES,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  to  the 
Franklm  and  Peninsular  mines,  P.  0.  Hancock;  has  held  this 
practice  fourteen  years;  he  was  born  at  Cohocton,  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  September  24, 1830 ;  he  is  the  son  of  David  A.  Rhodes, 
and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Troy,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1831, 
and  subsequently,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  to  Pontiac;  he  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  from  the 
medical  department  in  1853;  he  subsequently  took  a  course  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  City  in 
1868;  he  began  practice  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  in  1854  came  to 
Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  where  he  was  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  the  Norwich  Mine  two  years,  and  also  practiced  one 
year  at  the  village  of  Ontonagon;  he  then  went  to  Keweenaw 
County ;  while  there  he  served  as  physician  and  surgeon  to  the 
Copper  Falls,  Central  and  other  mines;  he  next  went  to  Eagle 
River  and  practiced  at  the  mines  in  that  neighborhood.  In  1861,  he 
went  to  Rockland,  Ontonagon  County,  and  from  there  to  Maple 
Grove,  where  he  served  professionally  for  several  mines  about 
seven  years ;  he  went  East  in  1867,  and  took  a  course  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  City  in  the 
winter  of  1867-68;  he  then  returned  to  Lake  Superior  to  accept 
the  position  of  physician  and  surgeon  at  the  Franklin  Mine ;  in 
addition  to  the  Franklin,  he  has  served  in  the  same  capacity 
until  recently  for  the  Pewabic  Mine.  Dr.  Rhodes  has  achieved 
quite  a  reputation  as  an  inventor,  having  a  passion  for  mechan- 
ical inventions;  he  has  devoted  his  spare  hours  from  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  to  his  favorite  occupation.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  his  elf orts  in  that  direction  is  an  im- 
proved surgical  chair  and  splint,  for  which  he  received  the  first 
premium  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  This  chair  and  splint  has  received  the 
highest  commendation  of  the  medical  celebrities  of  this  country. 
Dr.  Rhodes  was  married  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  October  23, 1856,  to 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Sprague,  daughter  of  Silas  Sprague.  She  was 
born  in  Troy,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

EMANUEL  H.  RICHARDS,  machinist  at  the  shops  of 
the  Franklm  Mining  Company,  P.  0.  Hancock,  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  England,  April  4, 1835 ;  was  employed  at  the  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  home  till  1860,  when  he  emigrated  to  America ; 
he  came  direct  to  Houghton  County,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and 
engaged  at  the  Humboldt  Mine ;  a  few  months  later,  he  changed 
to  the  Quincy  Mine,  where  he  worked  one  year;  he  also  worked 
at  the  Copper  Falls  and  Cliff  Mines  a  vear  each;  then  at  the 
Phoenix  and  (Albany  &  Boston)  Mines  as  engineer  and  machin- 
ist; also  at  the  Delaware,  Copper  Falls  as  machinist;  next  at 
the  Portage  Lake  and  Isle  Royal  Mines  as  engineer.  In  1869, 
he  began  with  the  Franklin  Mine  as  machinist,  and  has  been 
employed  m  the  shops  of  this  company  to  this  date,  thirteen 
years,  seven  of  which  he  has  held  the  position  of  foreman. 

LOUIS  H.  RICHARDSON,  business  manager  of  James 
II.  Seager's  store  at  Ripley,  P.  0.  Houghton,  was  born  in  York, 
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Me.,  September  30, 1849 ;  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Rhode 
Island  when  eight  years  of  age ;  he  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation, and  in  1872  came  to  Lake  Superior ;  he  located  at  L'Anse, 
Baraga  Co.,  Mich.,  and  seven  years  as  a  merchant's  clerk  with 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith ;  in  1879,  he  moved  to  Houghton,  and  from  there 
to  Ripley  to  take  charge  of  the  general  store  of  Mr.  James  H. 
Seager.  This  is  a  branch  store,  the  main  establishment  being 
situated  at  the  Franklin  Mine;  this  store  was  established  in 
October,  1879,  and  carries  an  average  stock  of  $15,000  value. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  married  in  Rhode  Island,  June  20, 1876,  to 
Miss  Lillie  P.  Smith,  daughter  of  Henry  Smith,  of  Rhode  Island. 
They  have  one  child— Harrison  H.  Mr.  Richardson  has  held 
various  local  offices ;  while  at  L'Anse,  he  served  three  years  as 
Yillage  Recorder,  and  while  at  Ripley,  has  served  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  four  years. 

EDWARD  TREYILLYAN,  foreman  copper  washer  of  the 
Pewabic  Stamp  Mill, P.  O.  Houghton;  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng., 
Feb.  29, 1844 ;  he  came  to  America  in  1868,  and  direct  to  the  copper 
regions  of  Michigan ;  worked  at  the  Central  Mine  one  year,  and 

at  the Mine  one  year  as  copper  washer ;  has  since  been 

employed  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Allouez  and  Atlantic 
Mines  till  1880,  when  he  accepted  his  present  position  at  the 
Pewabic  Stamp  Mills;  he  has  had  nearly  twenty  years' experi- 
ence as  a  copper  washer  in  the  Lake  Superior  Mills ;  he  was 
married  in  England  in  1865,  to  Miss  Mary  Butler,  daughter  of 
John  Butler.    They  have  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

PHILLIP  TUCKER,  copper  washer  at  the  Franklin  Stamp 
Mill,  working  the  tail-house  on  contract,  P.  O.  Hancock ;  born  in 
Cornwall,  Eng.,  Feb.  26, 1836;  he  began  work  as  a  copper  washer 
when  a  lad  in  his  native  country,  and  continued  it  constantly  till 
in  1856,  when  he  emigrated  to  America;  on  reaching  this  coun- 
try he  came  direct  to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  with  theMine- 
sota  Copper  Mining  Company  at  Rockland,  Ontonagon  Co., 
Mich.;  was  there  one  year,  and  then  changed  to  tlie  Clifl  Mine 
on  Keweenaw  Point ;  a  year  later,  he  engaged  with  the  Quincy 
Mining  Company.  After  one  year,  he  went  to  the  Huron  Mine, 
and  sp'ent  three  years  with  that  company ;  he  was  also  employed 
one  year  at  the  Allouez  Mine,  and,  for  sixteen  years  he  has  been 
an  employe  of  the  Franklin  Mine.  Mr.  Tucker  has  probably 
had  as  many  years'  experience  as  a  copper  washer  in  this  region 
as  any  other  man,  and  held  the  position  of  foreman  in  that  de- 
partment in  various  mines.  He  returned  to  England  in  1864, 
and  was  married,  June  11, 1866,  to  Miss  Grace  Jenkins,  daughter 
of  Henry  Jenkins,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Lake  Superior. 
Thev  have  three  childrwi— Phillip  IL,  Richard  F.  and  Grace  J. 

CAPT.  JOHNSON  YIYIAN,  agent  of  the  Franklin,  Pewa- 
bic and  Huron  Mines,  was  born  in  England  May  29,  1829;  he 
commenced  mining  in  1845,  and  continued  until  1853,  when  he 
emigrated  to  America  and  came  directly  to  Eagle  Harbor,  Lake 
Superior,  Mich.,  and  engaged  at  once  as  a  miner  in  the  Copper 
Falls  Mine,  and  worked  as  such  until  1854,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed mining  captain  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Hill,  then 
agent  of  the  mine;  he  served  as  captain  under  Mr.  Hill  until 
July,  1856,  when  he  went  to  Copper  Harbor  to  take  charge  of  the 
Clark  Mine,  which  was  operated  by  a  French  company;  re- 
mained w^ith  that  company  until  February  1  of  the  following 
year,  then  returned  to  the  Copper  Falls  Mine,  and  took  a  tribute 
lease  of  the  Hill  vein,  which  he  worked  until  October  1, 1859; 
he  then  took  charge  of  the  Phoenix  Mine,  as  chief  mining  cap- 
tain, and  held  that  position  until  October,  1863,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  mine,  and  held  that  position  until 
February  1, 1867;  he  was  then  appointed  agent  of  the  Hancock 
Mine,  and  served  as  such  till  June  1,  1868,  during  which  time 
the  mine  was  worked  with  profit ;  he  then  took  charge  of  the 
Schoolcraft  Mine  as  superintendent;  erected  the  mining  ma- 
chinery, and  operated  the  mine  until  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  vein  would  not  pay,  when  it  was  abandoned;  he  left  the 
employ  of  that  company  July  1,  1874,  and  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  Franklin  and  Pewabic  Mines,  which  lie  contiguous. 
These  mines  were  in  a  very  poor  condition  and  working  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  they  came  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Viv- 
ian ;  his  ripe  experience  and  sound  judgment  dictated  the  nec- 
essary reforms,  while  his  well-known  executive  ability  and  un- 
tiring energy  carried  his  plans  into  effect.  The  mines  and  mills 
are  now  working  successfully ;  the  value  of  the  stock  has  given 
a  material  rise  in  the  market.  The  surface  work  presents  a 
healthful  and  prosperous  appearance ;  everything  is  orderly  and 
neat.  The  tenant-houses  for  employes  are  being  newly  painted 
and  improved,  until  the  Franklin  and  Pewabic  locations  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  to  the  woe-begone  appearance  of  many 
other  locations  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  addition  to  his  du- 
ties as  agent  of  the  above-mentioned  mines,  he  in  February, 
1880,  took  charge  of  the  Huron  Mine,  lying  just  south  of  Port- 
age Lake ;  he  has  also  had  charge  of  the  Concord  and  Mesnard 
Mines,  which  have  been  worked  at  intervals  only. 


WILLIAM  WAGKER,  foreman  of  the  cupolas  at  the  works 
of  the  Detroit  &  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company,  P.  O.  Hancock ; 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  thirteen  years ;  was  born 
near  Berlin,  Prussia,  October  7, 1839 ;  he  emigrated  to  America 
in  1854,  and  settled  in  Sheboygan  County,  Wis.  In  1859,  he  came 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  engaged  at  the  Franklin  Mine  as  laborer 
two  years ;  he  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  night  shift  four 
years ;  was  then  made  captain  and  served  in  that  capacity  four 
years;  he  then  went  to  Nevada;  spent  a  few  months  in  that 
State,  and  then  returned  to  Lake  Superior,  and  commenced  work 
in  the  fall  of  1869,  with  the  Detroit  &  Lake  Superior  Copper 
Company,  and  has  continued  in  the  employ  of  that  company  to 
this  date,  1882;  has  held  his  present  position  since  1860.  Mr. 
Wagner  was  married  in  Franklin  in  1862  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schirmack.  Mrs.  Wagner  was  born  in  Germany,  and  came  to 
America  in  childhood;  they  have  two  sons — William  and 
Henry. 

QUINCY    TOWNSHIP. 

(P.  0.  Hancock.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCHES. 

CAPT.  JOHN  CLIFF,  of  the  Quincy  Mining  Company,  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  England,  April  8,  1833,  and  came  to  America  in 
1854,  and  located  at  the  Norwich  Mine,  Ontonagon  County,  Mich. 
He  was  employed  at  the  Norwich  and  Minesota  Mines  two  years, 
and  then  went  to  Bayfield,  Lake  Superior,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  until  1858.  The  summer  of  1858  he  spent  in  exploring 
the  Apostle  Islands,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  came  to  Portage 
Lake  Mine,  Houghton.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  he  commenced  with 
the  Qumcy  Mining  Company  under  Capt.  Hardy;  was  made  xlssist- 
ant  Captain,  and  succeeded  Capt.  Hardy  in  1864,  since  which  time 
he  has  held  his  present  position.  Capt.  Cliff  has  by  his  long  experi- 
ence and  earnest  application  to  his  work  won  an  honored  place 
among  the  leading  mining  men  of  this  region. 

LUTHER  G.  EMERSON,  civil  and  mining  engineer  of  the 
Quincy,  Frankhn,  Pewabic,  Huron,  Allouez,  PhcBnix,  Copper  Falls 
and  other  mines.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  a  resident  en- 
gineer of  the  Upper  Peninsula  since  1855.  He  was  born  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  Marcli  19,  1828,  and  was  educated  at  Marietta  College,  where 
he  took  a  thorough  course  in  mathematics  and  civil  engineering. 
He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1855,  and  located  in  the  Ontonagon 
District,  and  was  the  civil  engineer  of  the  mining  interests  of  that 
region.  He  was  employed  as  a  mining  engineer  of  the  Minesota 
Mine  from  1856  to  1867",  during  its  best  days;  he  has  been  from  the 
earliest  explorations  identified  with  nearly  all  the  mines  of  the  cop- 
per region,  and  has  done  the  most  of  the  work  in  this  line.  He  was 
assisted  by  his  brother,  G.  D.  Emerson,  until  1861,  when  he  entered 
the  army,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering  at 
Rolla,  Mo.,  having  left  the  lake  in  1868.  L.  G.  is  now  located  at  the 
Quincy  Mine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  of 
1866  and  1867,  and  has  served  as  County  Surveyor  of  Houghton  and 
Ontonagon  Counties  many  years.  He  is  beyond  question  the  most 
experienced  man  in  his  profession  in  this  region. 

THOMAS  FLANNER,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  to  the 
Quincy  Mine,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  January  15,  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  Classical  College  of  Ohio,  graduating  in  1851.  He  prac- 
ticed one  year  in  Ohio,  and  then  came  to  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior, 
in  1852,  where  he  accepted  the  position  of  physician  and  surgeon  at 
the  Minesota  Mine.  He  was  connected  with  that  mining  company 
from  1853  to  1864.  He  then  came  to  Quincy,  Lake  Superior,  and 
served  as  physician  and  surgeon  at  the  Quincy  Mine  till  1870.  He 
next  went  to  Missouri,  and  practiced  at  Springfield,  returning  to 
Lake  Superior  in  July,  1881,  and  accepted  his  present  position  of 
physican  and  surgeon  of  the  Quincy  Mine.  Dr.  Flanner  was  one  of 
the  very  earliest  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
stands  deservedly  high  in  his  profession. 

D.  KLOECKNER,  chief  clerk  of  the  Quincy  Mining  Company, 
first  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1853,  when  only  eight  years  of  age; 
spent  his  boyhood  in  that  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Minesota 
Mine.  In  1865,  went  to  Detroit,  and  took  a  regular  course  at  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Commercial  College.  He  returned  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  engaged  with  Mr.  S.  D.  North,  merchant,  for  several 
years  at  Rockland,  and  subsequently  at  Quincy.  Since  1872,  he  has 
been  chief  clerk  of  the  Quincy  Mining  Company.  In  1875,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Messrs.  North  &  Gardner  under  the  firm 
name  of  North,  Kloeckner  &  Gardner,  dealers  in  general  merchan- 
dise at  Calumet,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.  (See  the  sketch  of  the  firm 
in  the  history  of  Calumet.) 

FREDERICK  LABRAM,  head  engineer  of  the  Quincy  Mine 
since  March,  1864,  was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1830.     He  served 
a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  machinist's   trade,  and  came   t 
America  in  1850,  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  various  places  till  185 
when  he  ran  on  the  lakes  as  a  marine  ensrineer.     From  1854  to  185 
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he  ran  an  engine  at  the  Norwich  Mine,  Ontonagon  County,  Mich. ; 
then  ran  on  the  lakes  till  1864,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Quincy  Mining  Company,  on  Portage  Lake,  as  engineer,  and  has 
served  as  head  engineer  with  that  company  to  this  date.  He  was 
married  at  Detroit,  in  1858,  to  Mrs.  Anne  Kelsal.  They  have  a 
large  family. 

JOHN  P.  MASON,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  Pe- 
wabic  Mine,  was  born  at  Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  27, 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  Cornell  University,  and  graduated  in 
1877.  He  studied  medicine,  and  began  practice  as  a  licentiate  at 
the  Qumcy  Copper  Mine,  Lake  Superior,  in  1878  ;  continued  his 
practice  there  a  year  and  a  half;  he  then  attended  a  second  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  and  received  his  di- 
ploma in  1879.  He  then  returned  to  Lake  Superior,  and  accepted 
his  present  position  on  the  Pewabic  Mine  in  July,  1880. 

DONALD  McCALL,  surface  foreman  of  the  Quincy  Mine  since 
1869,  was  born  in  Scotland  May  26,  1831;  came  to  America  in  1856, 
and  located  in  Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  remained  till  1859,  when  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  with  the  Quincy  Mining  Com- 
pany in  June  of  that  year.  For  several  years  he  was  assistant  surface 
foreman  under  Capt.  John  Duncan.  In  1869,  on  Capt.  Duncan's 
removal  to  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company,  Mr.  McCall  was 
promoted  to  his  present  position.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  of  the  officers  of  the  Quincy  Mine.  Mr.  McCall  was  mar- 
ried in  the  fall  of  1864,  at  the  Quincy  Mine,  to  Miss  Mary  McFar- 
lane,  daughter  of  John  McFarlane.  Mrs.  McCall  was  born  in  Can- 
ada. They  have  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter— Martin  and 
Mary  A. 

HON.  SETH  D.  NORTH,  merchant,  business  established 
at  Quincy  in  1866.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  April  9,  1823.  He  moved  to  Rockland, 
Ontonagon  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1855,  and  engaged  with  the  Minesota 
Copper  Mining  Company  as  commercial  clerk  till  1861,  when 
he  engaged  in  business  for  himself  as  a  dealer  in  general 
merchandise.  He  continued  in  business  at  Rockland  till  1866, 
when  he  removed  to  Quincy  and  engaged  in  his  present  business. 
Mr.  North  has  a  large  and  well-stocked  store  of  general  merchan- 
dise; his  average  stock  being  about  |85,000.  His  son,  George,  is  a 
partner  in  the  business,  which  is  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
S.  D.  North  &  Son.  Mr.  North  has  served  in  the  Michigan  Leg- 
islature. He  helped  to  organize  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Hancock,  and  was  elected  its  first  President,  and  still  holds  that 
position.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  and  Director  of  the  Sturgeon 
River  Lumber  Company.  He  was  married  at  Homer,  N.  Y.  in 
1846,  to  Miss  Fannie  Smith,  daughter  of  Noah  R.  Smith.  Mrs. 
North  was  born  in  New  York.  They  have  one  child,  a  son,  George 
S.,  now  in  partnership  with  his  father. 

PHILLIP  SCHEUERMANN,  Superintendent  of  the  Quincy 
Stamp  Mill  and  proprietor  of  the  Union  Brewery,  town  of  Adams; 
he  was  born  at  Lohr-on-the-Main,  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  October,' 
1822.  He  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  carpenter  and  mill- 
wright trade,  afterward  working  as  a  journeyman  till  1850,  when  he 
emigrated  to  America  and  direct  to  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior. 
He  built  the  first  copper  mill  of  importance  on  Keweenaw  Point. 
The  mill  was  built  for  the  Copper  Falls  Mining  Company  at  Copper 
Falls,  and  had  forty-eight  stamp  heads.  Mr.  Scheuermann  remained 
m  that  section  about  five  years.  He  then  went  to  Missouri,  and 
built  and  operated  a  saw-mill  five  years.  He  then  returned  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  built  the  Quincy  Stamp  Mill  on  Portage  Lake,  near 
Hancock.  Thi«  was  in  1859  and  1860.  Mr.  S.  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  works  on  their  completion,  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  mill  continuously  since,  now  twenty-two  years.  He  purchased 
the  Union  Brewery,  situated  in  the  town  of  Adams  and  about  two 
miles  from  Houghton.  He  rebuilt  it  in  1875,  so  that  it  now  has  a 
capacity  of  5,000  barrels  per  year.  Mr.  S.  operated  it  through  em- 
ployes. He  was  married  at  Copper  Falls,  in  1852,  to  Miss^Accnes 
Niedermeyer.  Five  children  were  born  to  them— Lizzie,  Kate,  Rosa, 
Lena  and  Agnes.  Mrs.  S.  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  ill-fated 
steamer  Sunbeam,  that  foundered  in  Lake  Superior  August  28, 1863. 
Mr.  S.  was  married,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  at  Hancock,  to  Anna  Berger *; 
five  children  were  born  to  this  marriage— Phillip,  Frank,  Josephine, 
Clara  and  Anna.  Mr.  S.  has  never  been  active  in  local  politics.  The 
only  position  of  a  public  nature  that  he  has  filled  is  that  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  Poor  of  Houghton  County.  He  has  filled  that  po- 
sition in  his  district  eight  years,  being  the  present  incumbent. 
.  CAPT.  THOMAS  WHITTLE,  of  the  Pewabic  Mine,  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  England,  January  1,  1845;  was  employed  in  the  tin  and 
lead  mines  from  his  boyhood  till  1872.  He  then  went  to  South 
America;  spent  four  years  in  copper  mining  in  that  country,  and 
then  returned  to  England.  In  1877,  he  came  to  America,  and  direct 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  the  Quincy  Mine,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  timber  foreman.  In  November,  1879,  he  was  made  Assist- 
ant Captain  under  Capt.  John  Cliff,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  till  July  1,  1882,  when  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the 
Pewabic  Mine.  He  was  married  in  England,  in  1866,  to  Miss  Jane 
Ennor,  daughter  of  John  Ennor.  Mrs.  Whittle  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall.    They  have  five  children  living,  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

HT.  ^y  5^5  ^^^11^'  M-  E>'  physician  and  surgeon  at  the  Atlantic 
Mine,  P.  O.  Houghton,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Canada 
February  23,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Queens  Universitv,  Kings- 
ton, graduating  in  April,  1873;  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  on 
September  7,  1874,  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

feons  of  Ontario,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  received  the  degree  of 
[.  C.  P.  S.  O.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Lambton, 
Lambton  Co.,  Canada,  and  continued  at  that  place  two  and  a  half 
years;  from  thence  he  went  to  Algonac,  Mich.,  where  he  practiced 
live  years;  he  accepted  the  position  of  physician  and  surgeon  to  the 
Atlantic  Mine  Company  in  1879,  and  has  since  made  that  his  home. 
His  practice  includes,  besides  the  mine  proper,  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding population  of  the  mining  location.  Dr.  David  was  married 
at  Algonac,  Mich.,  December  25,  1876,  to  Miss  Jennie,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Russel.  Mrs.  David  was  born  at  Algonac,  Mich  They 
have  an  only  daughter— Sarah  Atlanta. 

1.^.1,^1?'^^^  *^-  EVANS,  Superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  Stamp 
Mills,  P.  O.  Houghton,  was  born  in  Scotland,  of  Welsh  and  Scottish 
parentage,  July  6,  1841.  He  was  connected  with  iron  mining  in  his 
native  country  in  his  early  manhood.  In  1863,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  located  at  Copper  Harbor,  and  engaged  as  engineer  at 
the  Star  Mine,  Keweenaw  Point.  He  went  from  there  to  the  Mad- 
ison Mine,  and  set  up  machinery  and  additional  stamps.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  Phoenix  Stamp  Mill  in  charge  of  machinery.  He  was 
a  contractor  in  timber  with  Capt.  Joseph  Paull.  He  also  was  in 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  the  Pewabic  &  Franklin  Mines 
several  years,  and  subsequently  of  the  stamp  mills  of  the 
same  mines  for  awhile.  He  went  to  Copper  Falls,  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  mine  and  mill  there.  He  then  returned 
to  the  Pewabic  Stamp  Mill,  and  refitted  it.  In  1872  he 
accepted  his  present  situation  with  the  Atlantic  Mining  Com- 
pany. He  was  married  in  Keweenaw  County,  in  1868  to  Miss 
Amelia  Walls,  daughter  of  James  Walls.  Mrs.  Evans  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania.     They  have  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

CAPT.  PETER  FLOYD,  of  the  Atlantic  Mine,  P.  O.  Atlantic 
Mine,  was  born  in  the  West  of  England  in  1839.  He  was  brought 
up  a  miner  in  his  native  country,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1860 
coming  direct  to  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior.  He  began 
work  with  the  Franklin  Mining  Company;  was  there  only  a  few 
months,  when  he  went  to  Ontonagon  County,  and  was  employed  at 
the  Minesota  and  National  Mines.  He  subsequently  worked  at  the 
Central  and  Cliff  Mines.  While  at  the  Central  Mine,  three  children 
were  born  to  him— Peter,  born  April  28,  1868;  Jane  Bessie  born  Au- 
gust 22,  1870;  and  Annie,  horn  April  3,  1872.  Mr.  P.  R.  Robert,  then 
agent  of  the  Central  Mine,  appointed  Capt.  Floyd  to  take  charge 
of  the  men  employed  under  him  at  the  Atlantic  Mine.  June  23,  1872 
Capt.  William  Tonkin  who  was  foreman  captain  at  the  Atlantic  Mine' 
was  appointed  agent  in  the  place  of  P.  R.  Robert,  and  Capt.  Floyd 
was  made  foreman  Captain  on  the  day  shift,  under  Capt.  Tonkin 
Since  Capt.  Floyd  has  been  engaged  in  this  mine,  he  has  had  seven 
children  born  to  him— William  C.  and  Tilly  (twins),  born  July  6 
1874;  Birchey,  born  May  8,  1876;  Stephen  H.  and  a  girl  (twins)  born 
September  11,  1877;  (the  little  girl,  not  christtned,  died  when  a  few 
days  old);  Minnie,  born  May  11,  1879,  and  Robert  R.,  born  Novem- 
ber 11,  1881.  Capt.  Floyd  made  a  trip  to  England  in  1865,  and  was 
married  there  January  25,  1866,  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Harvey.  After  a  short  stay  in  England,  he  returned  to 
the  copper  regions,  and  has  lived  here  ever  since. 
n/r-n'^^T??!  JACKSON,  foreman  copper  washer  of  the  Atlantic  Stamp 
Mills,  P.  O.  Houghton,  was  born  in  the  North  of  England  March  2 
1850.  ^  He  came  to  America  in  1865,  and  direct  to  Portage  Lake,  Lake 
Superior.  His  first  work  was  done  in  the  old  stamp-mill  of  the 
Grand  Portage  Mine,  Houghton;  was  there  only  a  few  months  He 
was  subsequently  employed  at  the  Pewabic,  Franklin  and  Copper 
Falls  Mines  as  copper  washer.  In  1873,  on  the  opening  of  the  At- 
lantic Mills  under  the  present  management,  he  was  appointed  fore- 
man copper  washer,  and  has  since  served  in  that  capacity.  He  was 
married  at  Copper  Falls  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Thomas,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Thomas.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  born  in  Canada.  They  have  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

CAPT.  RICHARD  S.  POLOLASE,  of  the  Atlantic  Mine,  P.  O. 
Atlantic  Mine,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Crowan,  England,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1838  ;  was  brought  up  a  miner,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1859,  and  came  at  once  to  the  copper  region  of  Michigan.     His  first 
work  in  the  New  World  was  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  Keweenaw  Point 
where  he  was  employed  two  years.     He  next  worked  at  the  North- 
western Mine,  and  about  1863  commenced  at  the  Central  and  Atlantic 
Mines,  the  two  latter  being  operated  by  the  same  company     Capt 
Polgiase  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  company  about  ten  years  in 
each  mine.     He  was  appointed  captain  in  1873,  and  prior  to  Capt 
Tonkin's  time  at  the  Atlantic,  he  was  in  full  cha^e  of  the  mine 
He  was  married,  at  Eagle  Harbor,  Mich.,  July  22,  1864,  to  Miss 
T  f^'^'.^l^^^^^^*^^  ^^  William  Clegg.     Mrs.  Polgiase  was  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.     They  have  one  son  and  four  daughters  living 
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WILLIAM  C.  TONKIN,  shipping  clerk  for  the  Atlantic  Min- 
ing Company,  P.  O.  Atlantic  Mine,  is  the  son  of  Capt.  William  Ton- 
kin, agent  of  the  Atlantic  mine,  and  was  born  at  the  Northwest 
Mine,  Keweenaw^  County,  Mich.,  October  15,  1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated at -the  Michigan  Normal  School  of  Ypsilanti.  He  began  busi- 
ness in  his  father's  store  at  the  Pha^nix  Mine,  where  he  remained 
till  1875.  He  then  went  to  Canada,  and  took  a  regular  course  at  the 
Commercial  College  at  London.  He  w^as  married,  at  London,  Can- 
ada, November  15,  1879.  to  Miss  Ida,  daughter  of  Thomas  T.  Hayden, 
of  Winona,  Minn. 

WILLIAM  TONKIN,  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Mining  Company, 
P.  O.  Atlantic  Mine,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  May  1,  1829. 
He  was  employed  about  the  mines  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  under 
his  father,  John  Tonkin,  W'ho  was  the  mining  agent.  In  1849,  he 
came  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York  in  June  of  that  year.  He 
proceeded  to  Canada,  where  he  spent  one  year.  He  then  came  to 
Lake  Superior  and  engaged  in  mining  at  the  old  Northwest  Mine, 
under  Capt.  Paull.  A  few  months  later,  he  w^ent  to  Isle  Roy  ale,  to 
take  charge  of  the  surface  and  mill  w^ork  for  a  Philadelphia  mining 
company.  He  was  there  fourteen  months,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Northwest  Mine.  He  worked  six  months  as  copper-washer,  and 
was  then  appointed  Mining  Captain  at  the  same  mine,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  three  years.  He  next  went  to  Canada,  and  spent  six 
months,  returning  to  Michigan  in  May,  1857,  to  accept  the  position 
of  agent  for  the  Summit  Mining  Company,  now  the  Madison.  He 
was  there  one  year  and  a  half.  He  was  next  employed  at  the 
Northwest  Mine,  as  Superintendent  of  stamps  on  contract  for  a  Con- 
necticut company.  Two  years  later,  he  rented  the  stamp  mill  of  the 
Northw^estern  Mining  Company,  to  stamp  the  rock  for  the  Central 
Mine  on  contract.  Was  engaged  in  this  business  tw^o  years.  He 
was  then  employed  by  the  Central  Mining  Company  as  Mining  Cap- 
tain. This  connection  lasted  ten  years.  He  next  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pope  at  Eagle  Harbor,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Tonkin  &  Pope.  This  venture  proved  unfortunate, 
and  was  closed  out  after  three  years.  He  next  bought  out  the  stock 
of  the  store  at  the  Phoenix  Mine.  Ran  the  business  two  years,  and 
sold  out  to  accept  the  position  of  Mining  Captain  at  the  Atlantic 
Mine  January  1,  1873.  Served  five  years,  and  was  then  promoted  to 
agent,  the  position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Tonkin  has  taken  his  turn 
at  every  branch  of  the  copper  mining  business,  from  boy  copper 
washer *to  agent.  He  spent  three  years  in  England,  erecting  engines 
and  mininginachinery.  Was  engaged  in  running  an  engine  when 
he  left  his  native  country  for  America.  He  is  now  operating  a  mine 
— the  Atlantic— whose  rock  is  the  least  rich  of  the  live  mines  in  the 
Lake  Superior  Copper  Belt,  and  is  making  it  a  success.  Probably 
no  mine  in  the  region  is  worked  with  greater  economy  or  more  syste- 
matic good  management.  Mr.  Tonkin  was  married,  in  England, 
October,  1849,  when  in  his  twenty-first  year,  to  Miss  Ann  Coade, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Coade,  of  Cornwall,  England.  Three  children 
were  born  to  them— all  born  in  America — William  C,  Joanna  J.  and 
R.  Louisa.  Mr.  Tonkin  has  recently  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  whose  death  occurred  in  May,  1881. 

HOWARD  A.  YAN  TASSEL,  chief  clerk  of  the  Atlantic  Min- 
ing Company,  P.  O.  Atlantic  Mme,  was  born  in  Little  Britain, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  26,  1850;  received  his  education  in  the 
city  schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1872,  was  engaged  in 
the  general  office  of  the  Central  &  Atlantic  Mining  Company  at 


New  York,  and  was  so  employed  till  1879,  when  he  was  assigned  to 
the  position  he  now  holds. 

OSCEOLA. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

CAPT.  JOHN  DANIELL,  P.  O.  Opechee,  Superintendent  of  the 
Osceola  Mine,  also  agent  of  the  Ahmuk  and  Tamarack  Mines,  is  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England;  he  was  born  in  1839,  and  from  his 
early  boyhood  w^as  employed  in  and  aboiit  the  mines  of  his  locality. 
In  1863,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  proceeded  to  California, 
where  he  spent  two  j^ears  in  gold  mining.  He  then,  in  1865,  came 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  has  since  been  officially  connected  with  the 
Mendota,  Pennsylvania,  Copper  Falls  and  Cliff  Mines,  all  of 
Keweenaw  County.  In  1876,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Mining  Capt- 
ain at  the  Osceola,  and  in  1878  w^as  appointed  agent  of  the  mine. 

FRANK  HAUN,  P.  O.  Opechee,  of  the  firm  of  Vivian  &  Haun, 
dealers  in  general  merchandise.  Mr.  Haun  formed  a  partnership 
with  Johnson  Vivian  in  August,  1882,  in  the  above  business  at  Osce- 
ola. Their  fall  stock  will  foot  up  fully  |40,000.  Mr.  Haun  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  at  the  Opechee  Post  Office  in  1882,  which  is 
located  at  his  store.  He  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  was 
born  in  1840.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1853,  and  came  direct  to 
Lake  Superior  with  his  parents;  landed  at  Eagle  River;  remained 
there  five  years.  He  removed  to  the  Quincy  Mine  in  1858,  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  and  remained  with  that  company  two  years. 
He  also  worked  for  the  Isle  Royal  Mining  Company.  In  1861,  he 
commenced  with  R.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  merchants  of  Houghton,  as 
clerk.  He  subsequent^  went  to  L'Anse;  served  in  a  branch  store 
for  the  successors  to  R.  Shelden  &  Co.,  Smith  &  Harris,  and  still 
later  with  Harris,  Seager  &  Co.  at  the  Calumet  Mine  and  at  the 
Franklin  Mine.  In  August,  1882,  he  entered  upon  his  present 
business,  and  w^as  soon  afteward  appointed  Postmaster  of  the 
Opechee  OflSce. 

CAPT.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS,  First  Mining  Captain  of  the 
Osceola  Mine,  P.  O.  Opechee.  Capt.  Richards  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall, England.  He  was  brought  up  a  miner,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1866.  He  w^as  a  miner  at  the  Copper  Falls  Mine  seven 
years;  from  there  he  went  to  the  AUouez,  where  he  w^orked  three 
years.  Then,  in  1876,  he  engaged  with  the  Osceola  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  has  continued  in  that  company's  service  till  this  date 
(1882).  Since  July,  1881,  he  has  held  the  position  of  First  Mining 
Captain. 

HENRY  WILMERS,  foreman  copper  dresser  of  the  Copper 
Falls  Mining  Company,  w^as  born  in  Germany  November  11,  1854: 
came  to  America  in  1867,  and  direct  to  Hancock,  Lake  Superior, 
where  he  stayed  seven  months.  In  1868,  he  engaged  as  copper 
washer  with  the  Calumet  Mining  Company,  and  continued  with  that 
company  four  years.  He  w^as  next  engaged  as  night  boss  of  the 
mill  of  the  Albany  &  Boston  Mining  Company,  and  also  in  other 
mills— Osceola  and  the  Allouez.  Was  engaged  as  foreman  copper 
dresser,  by  the  Copper  Falls  Mining  Company,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  and  continued  with  that  company  for  two  years.  Was 
then  engaged  as  foreman  copper  dresser,  by  the  Osceola  Mining 
Company,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1882,  which  is  his  present  po- 
sition. 
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FROM  what  had  been  written  about  this  island  by  Pierre 
Boucher,  and  published  in  Paris  in  1640,  and  from 
the  accounts  published  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  pen- 
etrated into  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  as  early  as 
1615,  and  whose  wonderful  accounts  of  the  extensive  de- 
posits of  copper  in  this  region,  and  particularly  on  Isle 
Royale,  were  published  in  Paris  in  1666-67,  which  records 
had  undoubtedly  been  studied  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  no 
doubt  decided  him  to  insist,  as  one  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
missioners, after  the  Revolutionary  war,  upon  including 
Isle  Royale  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  Colonies;  and  the  boundary 
was  placed  midway  between  the  island  and  the  main  shore 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lake. 

When  the  early  efforts,  at  mining  were  made  in  the  cop- 
per region,  much  attention  was  directed  to  Isle  Royale,  and 
large  expectations  were  centered  there.  The  wildest  imag- 
inations, with  regard  to  the  enormous  wealth  stored  in  its 
mines,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  obtained, 
were  indulged;  and  these  wild  conjectures  were  stimulated 
by  the  fact  that  numerous  veins  bearing  copper,  which  was 
kept  burnished  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  could  be  seen 
in  the  lake  along  the  edge  of  the  island.  These  formed 
the  basis  for  the  theory  that  the  masses  found  scattered  over 
the  mainland  had  been  broken  from  those  island  veins, 
floated  over  by  icebergs  and  landed  where  found. 

The  geological  survey  of  the  island  demonstrates  that 
the  same  formations  compose  its  structure  as  are  found  ex- 
tending along  the  "  mineral  range  "  of  the  peninsula,  and 
numerous  cupriferous  veins  were  located  there  by  Mr.  S. 
W.  Hill  while  making  the  survey. 

Isle  Royale  is  about  fifty  miles  north  by  a  little  west 
from  Keweenaw  Point,  its  extreme  easterly  point  being 
nearly  opposite  Eagle  River.  It  is  fifty-one  miles  in  length 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  averaging  about  five  miles  in 
width.  It  is  eight  miles  at  its  widest  point,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  in  its  extreme  narrowest  part,  which  is  toward 
its  northeasterly  end.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
dwarfish  forest  trees  along  the  rocks  on  its  north  shore,  and 
is  heavily  timbered  in  the  interior,  principally  with  ever- 
greens Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Mineral  Statistics,  says:  '^  The 
frequent  change  in  the  formation,  arising  from  the  thin 
bedding  or  strata  of  rocks,  affects,  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, the  character  of  the  veins,  making  the  work  of  mining 
in  them  extremely  uncertain,  and  causing  all  the  mining 
ventures  which  have  thus  far  been  made  on  the  island  to 
prove  unprofitable  undertakings.''  But  Mr.  S.  W.  Hill, 
who  made  the  survey,  states  that  the  formation  of  the  island 
is  the  same  as  found  on  Keweenaw  Point.  The  greenstone 
formation  exists  there  in  some  places  200  feet  in  thickness, 
and  holds  its  position  parallel  to  that  on  Keweenaw  Point. 
The  same  formation  of  the  ash -bed,  bearing  copper,  is  also 
distinctly  observable.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  group 
found  in  Keweenaw  County  are  not  observable  on  the  sur- 
face, while  others  found  there  are  not  seen  on  the  penin- 
sula; but,  as  a  whole,  the  island  is  a  complete  counterpart 
of  Keweenaw  County — the  dip  of  the  rocks,  being  the  re- 


verse, shows  simply  application  of  the  formation  between, 
.  probably  formed  by  the  upheaval  of  the  greenstone  ridges 
running  through  the  island  and  through  Keweenaw  County, 
and  constituting  the  great  lake  basin  between. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  best  mines  are  found  on 
the  point  where  the  beds  of  conglomerate  alternate  most 
frequently  with  the  veins  of  frap,  and  that  the  same  will 
hold  good  with  regard  to  the  island. 

Inland,  and  in  the  valleys,  he  found  large  growths  of 
white  pine  and  cedar,  of  excellent  quality.  The  whole 
island  is  well  watered  and  timbered,  except  along  the  coast 
and  on  the  rocky  ridges. 

Siskawit  Lake  is  a  considerable  body  of  water  lying 
near  the  center  of  the  island,  which,  apparently,  has  no 
outlet. 

Hills  rising  from  300  to  400  feet  above  the  lake 
are  found  in  many  localities  throughout  the  island, 
and  in  some  places  on  the  west  are  bold  cliffs  of  greenstone 
rising  from  the  water's  edge,  while  on  the  eastern  shore, 
conglomerate  rock  or  coarse  sandstone  abounds,  with  occa- 
sional rocky  beach.  On  the  point,  at  the  entrance  to  Sis- 
kawit Bay,  superior  sandstone  for  paving  purposes  is  de- 
posited. 

Isle  Royale  County  has  more  numerous  and  better  har- 
bors than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  same  radius,  some 
of  the  finest  being  completely  land-locked,  and  capable  of 
sheltering  the  entire  fleet  of  vessels  sailing  on  the  lake. 
On  the  north  shore  is  Amygdaloid  Island  Harbor  and 
Todd's  Harbor,  and  among  the  '' Fingers  "—as  the  north- 
easterly end  of  the  island  is  called,  from  being  divided  by 
numerous  bays,  which  run  a  long  distance  inland— are  sev- 
eral good  and  commodious  harbors.  On  the  south.  Rock  Har- 
bor is  extensive  and  secure.  Siskawit  Bay  is  a  fair  harbor, 
except  in  a  direct  northeasterly  gale.  Chippewa  Harbor, 
on  the  south,  could  be  made  one  of  the  best  in  the  county 
by  dredging  about  one  hundred  feet.  It  can  now  only  be 
entered  by  small  boats. 

Washington  Harbor,  on  the  west,  has  seventy-five  feet 
of  water  for  more  than  five  miles  in  length;  has  three  dis- 
tinct entrances.  Beaver  Island,  some  four  miles  inland,  is 
over  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep 
water,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  can  pass  all  around  it. 

On  account  of  numerous  islets  and  rocks  in  places,  nav- 
igation along  the  shore  would  be  somewhat  dangerous  to 
one  unacquainted  with  their  location,  but,  once  within  the 
harbors,  a  vessel  could  outride  one  of  Lake  Superior's  No- 
vember gales. 

[n  1871,  Isle  Royale  County  was  setoff  from  Keweenaw 

County,  and  has  since  been  divided  into  two  townships 

Rock  Harbor  and  Island  Townships.  The  island  is  not 
generally  settled,  and  contains  but  few  inhabitants — some 
fifty- five  at  the  last  census. 

Although  the  most  extensive  ancient  or  prehistoric 
mining  was  done  on  this  island,  and  almost  everywhere  ev- 
idences of  copper  deposits  are  found,  its  distance  from  the 
mainland,  and  the  necessity  of  having  barges  attached  to  the 
works,  together  with  the  fact  that  capital  has  thus  far  been 
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concentrated  to  carrying  on  operations  on  the  mainland, 
has  heretofore  retarded  the  work  of  developing  the  veins 
on  the  island;  one  mine  only — the  Minong — being  worked 
on  a  small  scale  at  present,  but,  not  being  practically  oper- 
ated, the  results  are  not  very  profitable. 

Some  tributers  are  also  engaged  on  the  grounds,  gath- 
ering what  copper  they  can  glean  from  surface  work,  the 
whole  amounting  to  but  little. 

The  waters  abound  in  fish,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
points  in  Lake  Superior  for  fishing  operations. 

ORGANIC. 

Owing  to  the  foresight  of  Franklin,  Isle  Royale  was 
grouped  with  other  islands  within  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Ct  appears  to  have  been  a  terra  iyicogyiita 
to  local  politicians  up  to  1847. 

Isle  Royale  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  Lake  Superior 
were  established  as  one  township,  under  the  name  of  Isle 


Royale  Township,  March  16,  1847.  The  territory  was  at- 
tached to  Houghton  County,  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Petit,  in  June,  1847. 

The  act  approved  March  4,  1875,  ordered  "  that  the 
several  islands  in  Lake  Superior  known  as  Isle  Royale  and 
the  islands  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  organized  into  a  sep- 
arate county,  by  the  name  of  Isle  Royale,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which,  by  law,  the  inhabitants  of  other  organ- 
ized counties  of  this  State  are  entitled." 

The  usual  provisions  for  the  election  of  officers  were 
made,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Supervisors'  Board, 
on  or  after  the  year  1880,  to  establish  the  county  seat. 

The  county  of  Isle  Royale  was  organized  in  1875,  and 
detached  from  Keweenaw  County.  The  only  organized 
township  in  the  county  in  1880,  as  given  in  the  census  re- 
turns, was  Minong,  with  a  population  of  fifty-five. 
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KEWEENAW  County  is  situated  at  the  extreme  north- 
easterly end  of  the  Keweenaw  Cape,  being  the  most 
northerly  land  in  what  is  known  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan,  except  the  islands  belonging  to  Lake  Superior. 

It  was  set  off  from  Houghton  County  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  approved  March  11,  1861,  and  was  described 
as  follows :  ' '  All  that  portion  of  Houghton  County  lying 
north  of  Township  55  north,  of  Kange  31  west,  and  north 
of  Township  56,  in  Eanges  32  and  33  west,  including  Man- 
itou  Islands  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Isle  Eoyale,^'  were  de- 
clared "  organized  into  a  new  county,  to  be  called  Kewee- 
naw County,"  and  an  election  for  electing  county  officers 
was  directed  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  fol- 
lowing. The  official  notice  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
the  order  for  holding  the  election,  did  not,  however,  reach 
the  Supervisors  of  the  townships  thus  set  off  into  the  new 
county  organization  until  the  time  appointed  for  holding 
the  election  had  passed.  They,  however,  held  a  meeting 
April  18,  1861,  and  appointed  the  18th  of  May  following 
as  a  day  for  holding  a  special  elecHon  to  complete  the 
working  organization  of  the  county.  After  mature  consid- 
eration, finding  it  would ,  not  comply  with  the  act,  the  mo- 
tion was  rescinded  at  a  meeting  held  April  30,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  consult  the  State  authorities,  and  the  elec- 
tion passed  over  until  the  next  general  election  in  the  fall 
following. 

The  county  seat  was  established  at  Eagle  River,  where 
a  convenient  court  house  was  erected,  but  no  jail  has  yet 
been  built;  a  building  has  been  rented  and  fitted  up  for 
that  purpose. 

The  officers  of  the  county  are:  William  P.  Raley,  Judge 
of  Probate;  William  B.  Wright,  Sheriff;  John  Twohy, 
County  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds;  Albert  A  Brockway, 
Treasurer;  T.  L.  Chadbourne,  of  Houghton,  Prosecuting 
Attorney;  William  Tresise,  Coroner. 

It  is  divided  into  seven  townships,  viz.,  Copper  Harbor, 
Eagle  Harbor,  Grant,  Sherman,  Houghton,  Clifton  and 
Allouez.  Copper  Harbor  is  located  at  the  extreme  easterly 
end,  and  Allouez  and  Clifton  are  at  the  western  end  of  the 
county. 

The  county  comprises  the  entire  outer  extremity  of 
what  IS  generally  called  "Keweenaw  Point,"  embracing 
some  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  copper  belt  and  many 
places  of  historic  note.  The  first  mining  ventures  in  the 
search  for  copper  and  silver  were  extensively  made  in  this 
portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula ;  in  fact,  the  first  success 
in  copper  mining  in  this  country  was  achieved  at  the  Old 
Cliff,  then  called  the  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Mine.  It  was 
there  the  developments  of  the  copper  region  hung  poised, 
for  a  time,  upon  the  action  of  a  single  individual — Dr. 
Avery,  of  Pittsburgh.  Here  the  first  ''permits"  were 
taken  out  for  mining  properties,  and  here  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  copper  region  were  made. 


COURTS. 


The  courts  are  held  at  Eagle  River  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February,  second  Tuesday  in  May  and  third  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember.    It  is  in  the  same  district  with  Houghton  County, 


and  is  presided  over  by  Hon.  William  D.  Williams,  Circuit 
Judge. 

STATISTICAL. 

The  first  census  of  this  county,  taken  for  the  General 
Government,  was  that  of  1870.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 
Clifton,  615;  Copper  Harbor,  359;  Eagle  Harbor,  778,  in 
eluding  Amygdaloid  Mine,  61;  Copper  Falls  Mine,  454, 
and  Eagle  Harbor  Village,  233;  Grant,  152;  Houghton, 
1,325;  Sherman,  929,  and  Sibley,  47. 

The  townships  of  Keweenaw  County,  with  their  popu- 
lation in  1880,  are  as  follows:  Allouez,  975;  Clifton,  247; 
Copper  Harbor,  141;  Eagle  Harbor,  527;  Grant  Township, 
365;  Houghton  Township,  1,004;  and  Sherman  Township, 
1,011.  The  total  population  was  4,270,  including  four  In- 
dians or  half-breeds. 

Military  Statistics. — The  aggregate  expenditure  of  Ke- 
weenaw County  up  to  1866  for  war  purposes  was  $1,000; 
the  amount  expended  in  relieving  the  families  of  soldiers, 
$3,620,  not  including  private  contributions. 

This  county  produced  119  men  for  service  with  the 
Michigan  commands  in  the  late  war,  ninety-nine  of  whom 
enlisted  previous  to  September  19,  1863,  and  nineteen  of 
whom  served  three  years.  In  the  general  history,  the  rec- 
ord of  officers  and  men  serving  with  the  Michigan  regi- 
ments is  given. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  mining  operations,  the  harbors 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  county,  being  easiest  reached,  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  the  miners  and  the  depots  of  pro- 
visions for  the  various  camps.  The  travel  to  and  from 
these  camps  to  the  depot  at  Copper  Harbor,  and  afterward 
at  Eagle  Harbor,  was  by  trails  through  the  wilderness. 
Dog  trains  formed  the  mode  of  transportation,  save  where 
the  pioneer  carried  all  his  worldly  effects  like  ''John 
Brown's  knapsack,  strapped  upon  his  back."  In  sammer, 
those  south  of  Portage  Lake  would  travel  in  their  canoes 
or  dug-outs  to  the  head  of  Torch  Lake,  and  thence  by  the 
wilderness  trail  walk  to  the  harbor.  In  winter,  by  the  dog 
train  and  on  the  indispensable  snow  shoes  over  a  trackless 
waste  of  snow,  wending  their  way  through  that  same  wil- 
derness— the  trail  buried  from  four  to  six  feet  under  the 
deep  blanket  of  snow — spread  out  everywhere  over  the  sur- 
face during  the  reign  of  winter  in  this  northern  latitude. 
Those  days  have  passed  away  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty- 
six  years,  and  splendid  roads  and  railroads  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  trails  and  dog  trains,  and  populous  and 
thriving  mining  towns  take  the  place  of  the  then  wilderness. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  water  for  practical 
mining  purposes.  Besides  Schlatter's  Lake,  Lake  Man- 
ganese, Lake  Fanny  Hooey,  Mosquito  Lake,  Hoope's 
Lake,  Gould's  Lake,  Upson  Lake,  Lake  Bailey,  Lac  La 
Belle,  Gratiot  Lake  and  Thayer's  Lake,  and  numerous 
smaller  ponds,  it  is  supplied  by  Hill's  Creek,  Gratiot  River, 
Silver  Creek  and  Eagle  River  on  the  north,  and  the  LHtle 
Montreal  and  Tobacco  Rivers  on  the  south,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams. 

The  greenstone  belt,  which  traverses  almost  the  entire 
length  of  this  county,  terminating  near  its  southern  line, 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  mineral  belt  extending  through 
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Keweenaw  County.  It  is  a  broad  belt  of  semi-crystalline 
trap,  which  rises,  at  its  highest  elevation,  800  feet  above 
the  lake,  forming  the  southern  escarpment  or  w^all  in  this 
portion  of  the  range,  which  begins  at  the  extremity  of 
Keweenaw  Point,  and  trends  westerly  about  twenty  miles, 
thence  takes  a  southwesterly  course.  The  greenstone  has 
a  northerly  and  northwesterly  dip,  corresponding  with  the 
other  belts  of  this  portion  of  the  range  of  about  24°  to  30'^ 
to  the  horizon.  From  the  top  of  the  range  the  land  slopes 
with  a  general  gradual  descent  to  the  north  and  to  the 
west  to  Lake  Superior,  distant  in  this  direction  from  two 
to  three  miles. 

On  the  south  side,  the  elevation  drops  abruptly  a  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  to  a  low- lying  plain,  which 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Eagle  River  and  other  streams,  and 
which  reaches  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  foot  of  a  sec- 
ond range  of  hills  having  a  trend  generally  parallel  with 
the  principal  elevation,  and  known  as  the  southern  or  Bo- 
hemian Range.  This  portion  of  the  range,  as  far  as  the 
greenstone  extends,  is  frequently  crossed  by  veins  having 
a  nearly  vertical  dip  and  a  lateral  direction,  generally  at 
right  angles  to  the  formation  and  a  width  of  from  one  foot 
to  three  feet,  and  have  been  found  to  carry  copper  some- 
times in  extraordinary  quantities,  some  of  them  having 
proved  among  the  most  remarkable  deposits  of  copper  that 
the  world  has  revealed. 

Both  north  and  south  of  the  greenstone  are  numerous 
amygdaloid  beds,  which  are  crossed  by  the  fissure  veins, 
and  w^hich  usually  carry  a  greater  or  smaller  percentage  of 
copper.  There  are  also  found  in  some  portions  immediately 
underlying  the  greenstone  and  farther  to  the  south  beds 
of  conglomerate,  which,  in  some  instances,  contain  copper 
in  workable  quantities.  But  surpassing  all  these,  except 
the  fissure  veins,  the  most  important  of  the  copper -bearing 
deposits  of  the  district,  is  what  is  known  as  the  ash  bed,  a 
scoriaceous  amygdaloid  bed  lying  north  of  the  greenstone, 
having  a  varying  width  of  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  and 
yielding  at  favorable  points  about  1  per  cent  of  copper. 

The  great  copper  mining  belt  of  Keweenaw  County, 
which  has  thus  far  been  the  most  successfully  worked,  lies 
immediately  south  of  the  greenstone,  and  pitches  under  it. 

The  cupriferous  deposit  lying  north  of  the  greenstone 
known  as  the  '^ash  bed" — a  name  given  to  it  by  Mr.  S. 
W.  Hill  in  his  geological  reports,  from  its  being  composed 
of  scoriaceous  bowlders,  held  together  in  a  pasty  mass  re 
sembling  volcanic  ashes,  as  near  as  can  be  described.  In 
some  places  it  is  largely  amygflaloidai  in  its  character;  in 
others  the  scoriaceous  bowlders  predominate,  appearing  as 
though  they  had  been  ejected  from  some  place  and  dropped 
in  their  muddy  bed,  and  the  whole  solidified  together. 
This  deposit  extends  from  near  Copper  Harbor  to  the  At- 
lantic Mine,  on  the  south  side  of  Portage  Lake,  in  Hough- 
ton County,  varying  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  feet. 
There  is  no  copper  found  in  the  bowlders,  but  it  is  found 
generally  through  the  cementing  mass — often  in  the  form 
called  ^'shotted  copper."  This  same  bed  extends  the  en- 
tire length  of  Isle  Royale  with  a  reverse  dip,  and  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  greenstone  range  through  the  island. 
There  is  a  perceptible  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ash 
bed,  supposed  to  have  been  oxydized  in  reducing  the  cop- 
per, attributed  to  the  rapid  changes  in  metamorphigm 
causing  such  changes  of  the  magnetic  and  voltaic  relations 
existing  between  the  various  formations  as  to  cause  the  de- 
posit of  the  copper  in  its  native  state.  Much  of  the  ancient 
mining  was  done  on  this  vein. 

This  ash-bed  formation,  to  be  profitably  mined,  requires 
to  be  worked  upon  an  extensive  scale;  the  immense  amount 


of  the  deposit  and  the  facility  of  mining  it  renders  it  al- 
most certain  of  success  when  operations  are  undertaken  on 
a  magnitude  with  the  amount  of  material  required  to  make 
it  pay. 

MINES    AND    MINERS. 

During  the  exciting  times  in  the  early  rush  to  secure 
rich  mines,  permits  were  taken  out  by  the  hundreds,  and 
nearly  everything  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
copper-bearing  belt  was  secured,  and  explorations,  ofttimes 
of  entirely  impracticable  nature,  were  indifferently  con- 
ducted all  along  the  line  from  the  extreme  end  of  Kewee- 
naw Point  across  the  county,  and  extending  on  through  a 
large  portion  of  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  Counties.  Some 
of  these  locations  are  being  worked  to-day,  but  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  them  have  been  abandoned  by  the  old 
companies  or  sold  to  other  parties,  who  are  holding  them 
for  further  operations  or  for  speculative  purposes. 

The  entire  list  of  copper  mines  worked  in  the  mineral 
land  district  of  Lake  Superior  in  1850  comprised  a  total  of 
nineteen.  To-day,  in  Keweenaw  County  alone,  there  are 
now  working  nine  mines,  and  three  more  are  preparing  to 
start  into  active  operations. 

The  mines  in  the  copper  region  on  which  work  was  be- 
ing done  in  1850  were  the  Cliff  (Pittsburgh  and  Boston); 
North  America,  afterward  purchased  by  the  Cliff  Company 
in  1860;  the  Minnesota;  the  Northwest,  afterward,  in  1861, 
re  organized  into  a  new  company,  known  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Mining  Company  of  Michigan;  the  Copper  Falls,  the 
Northwestern,  the  Phoenix  (Lake  Superior),  Lac  La  Belle, 
the  Bohemian,  the  Quincy,  the  Forest,  the  Forsyth,  the 
Albion,  the  Ohio  Trap,  the  Adventurer,  the  Douglas  Hough- 
ton, afterward  known  as  the  Hen  wood;  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Isle  Royal,  the  Siskawit  and  the  Ohio  and  Isle  Royal.  The 
mines  at  present  worked  in  Keweenaw  County,  commencing 
at  the  northerly  end,  are  the  Conglomerate,  the  Central, 
the  Copper  Falls,  the  Ash  Bed,  the  St.  Clair,  the  Phoenix, 
the  Cliff,  the  Ahmeek  and  the  Allouez.  Two  men  are  work- 
ing at  the  Madison,  and  explorations  are  being  made  on 
the  North  Cliff  with  thf^  view  of  opening  up  the  property. 

The  Allouez  Mining  Company  was  orignally  organized 
in  1859,  but  for  the  first  ten  years  did  little  except  explor- 
ing work.  In  1869,  they  decided  to  begin  work  on  the 
conglomerate  belt  immediately  underlying  the  greenstone, 
since  known  as  the  Allouez  conglomerate.  It  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  trap  range  in  Keweenaw  County,  and 
in  some  places,  as  at  Delaware,  is  shown  to  be  extremely 
rich  in  copper.  From  a  different  action  of  the  catalytic 
forces  operating  in  different  parts  of  the  structure,  or  a 
difference  in  the  supply  of  cupriferous  matter,  there  are 
found  intervening  spaces  of  barren  rock  alternating  with 
those  rich  in  copper.  This  vein  differs  in  width  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet. 

In  1869,  No.  1  Shaft  was  sank.  No.  2  commenced,  a 
drift  extended,  and  a  winze  sunk.  A  temporary  suspen- 
sion followed,  when  in  1870,  work  was  resumed,  and  in 
1871,  pushed  forward  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  continued 
up  to  1877.  During  this  time,  under  the  charge  of  Capt. 
A.  P.  Thomas,  as  agent,  three  shafts  were  sunk,  the  deepest 
750  feet;  the  levels  had  been  extended  to  the  united  length  of 
1,600  feet,  houses  for  a  working  force  of  400  men  erected, 
together  with  agent's  house,  office,  store,  warehouse,  shops, 
rock-house,  stamp-mill  and  railroad. 

The  company  had  become  involved,  its  capital  stock 
Nvas  exhausted,  and  in  September,  1877,  the  company  sus- 
pended work  and  leased  the  property  to  Messrs.  Watson  & 
Walls  on  tribute,  the  company  to  have  one -eighth  of  the 
product,  clear  of  expense. 
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In  September,  1880,  the  lease  expired.  A  new  com- 
pany was  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000; 
an  assessment  of  $1  per  share  was  made,  and  the  com- 
pany again  commenced  operations,  with  Mr.  Fred  Smith  as 
agent. 

»*  The  estate  comprises  2,735  acres  of  land,  mostly  in 
Allonez  Township.  The  stamp-mill  is  located  two  and 
one-fourth  miles  from  the  mine,  at  a  point  where  they  can 
get  plenty  of  water  from  two  streams— Hill's  Creek  and 
Gratiot  Creek — and  is  connected  with  the  mine  by  a  rail- 
road, fuur-foot  gauge,  operated  by  a  locomotive. 

The  stamp-mill  is  provided  with  two  fifteen- inch  cylin- 
der Ball's  stamps,  and  forty-five  CuUom  washers. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Smith  took  the  work  in  hand,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  tributer's  l«ase,  much  needed  work  of  re- 
pairs had  necessarily  to  be  done  to  get  things  in  working 
order.  Besides  these  repairs,  many  improvements  have 
been  made,  both  above  and  below  ground.  A  new  stone 
building  for  a  compressor-house  has  been  erected,  a  16Jx 
30  inch  Band  compressor  put  in,  equal  in  capacity  to 
twelve  No.  3  Rand  drills. 

They  are  sinking  to  the  fourteenth  level,  over  1,200 
feet,  on  the  main  shaft,  and  putting  down  No.  3  to  connect 
the  fifth  level  with  the  tenth  level. 

The  rock-house  is  connected  with  the  shafts  by  an 
automatic  elevated  railway,  by  which  the  rock  is  run  into 
the  top  and  delivered  to  the  Blake  crushers,  six  in  number, 
to  be  broken  up  and  dropped  into  the  bins,  from  which  it  is 
loaded  into  the  cars  to  be  taken  to  the  stamp  mill. 

During  1881,  there  was  added  to  the  construction  ac- 
count $63,336.71.  A  large  expenditure  hg-d  also  been 
made  in  opening  the  mine  ahead  while  furnishing  ground 
for  present  stoping.  An  assessment  was  made  July  8, 
1881,  calling  in  $80,000,  which  left  on  December  31, 1881, 
a  net  surplus  of  $87, 120. 74  in  the  treasury. 

The  product  of  ingot  copper  for  ^Ye  and  one-half  years 
from  and  including  1877,  has  been  as  follows:  In  1877,  it 
was  2,026,729  pounds;  in  1878,  827  tons  25  pounds;  in 
1879,  735  tons  1,611  pounds;  in  1880,  685  tons  1,088 
pounds;  in  1881,  1,204,224  pounds;  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1882,  286  tons  of  copper  had  been  produced. 

^  The  metal  is  taken  to  Calumet  and  shipped  by  the 
Mineral  Range  Railroad  to  Hancock,  where  it  is  refined 
and  cast  into  ingots. 

Office,  No.  29  Drexel  Building,  25  Wall  street,  New 
York.  Emerson  Coleman,  President;  William  C.  Stew- 
art, Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Fred  Smith,  Agent. 

The  Albion- Manhattan  Mining  Company  commenced 
operations  in  1848,  working  on  two  locations.  Only  a 
small  amount  of  copper  was  taken  out  up  to  1857,  perhaps 
five  tons,  when  work  was  suspended  till  1862.  The  loca- 
tion was  afterward  abandoned.  Some  ruins  now  mark  the 
location. 

The  Arnold,  owned  in  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  west 
of  the  Petherick,  and  comprises  1,200  acres  of  land  crossed 
by  the  ash-bed  formation.  It  was  re-organized  in  the 
winter  of  1879-80,  but  no  active  work  has  yet  been  done  on 
the  location. 

The  Atlas  Mining  Company  was  organized  November 
24,  1863,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  It  is  located 
between  the  Cliff  and  Phoenix,  holding  an  estate  of  280 
acres.    L.  W.  Clark,  of  Boston,  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

In  1849,  D.  D.  Brockway  bought  over  1,700  shares, 
and  was  elected  President,  removing  the  office  to  Phoenix. 

After  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  fifty  feet  and  some  drifting 
done,  work  was  suspended  for  want  of  capital,  and  has  not 
again  been  resumed. 


D.  D.  Brockway  is  now  the  prinqipal  owner.  President 
and  resident  agent. 

The  Ahmuk,  as  we  have  seen,  was  formed  out  of  a  part 
of  the  old  Seneca  property,  and  from  being  located  in  damp 
grounds,  is  given  the  Indian  name  for  the  beaver — ahmuk. 
They  are  operating  two  shafts,  the  north  shaft  being  down 
430  feet,  with  a  drift  east  of  the  conglomerate — which  is 
70  feet  thick— of  186  feet,  and  west  of  183  feet.  They  have 
made  a  cross  cut  of  the  conglomerate  to  the  hanging  wall 
74  feet,  and  drifted  on  the  vein  about  1,000  feet.  They 
expect  to  cut  the  Calumet  conglomerate  vein  in  about 
1,000  feet  to  the  northwest,  and  about  1,100  feet  southeast 
to  tap  the  Wolverine  vein.  The  mine  has  been  sunk  to  the 
fourth  level.  They  are  working  twenty-six  men.  Capt. 
John  Dauiels,  Agent;  John  M.  Richards,  Mining  Captain. 

The  Amygdaloid  Mining  Company  was  organized  in. 
July,  1860,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  The  owners 
were  mostly  Philadelphia  men.  Mining  was  begun  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  16,  Town  58,  Range  30,  and 
prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale.  An  expensive  mining 
plant  was  put  in,  a  stamp  house  with  thirty-two  heads 
Gates'  stamps,  and  a  large  number  of  miners'  houses 
erected.  Three  fissure  veins  were  worked,  but  the  main 
mine,  which  was  called  the  Drexel,  was  south  of  the  Green- 
stone. Up  to  the  close  of  1862,  the  company  had  received 
from  the  sales  of  copper  the  sum  of  $44,458.88,  and  from 
the  sales  of  silver  $558.50.  During  that  year,  an  inclined 
railroad  was  built  from  the  mine  to  the  stamps,  a  distance 
of  1,600  feet.  A  rock  house,  with  six  rock  breakers,  a 
drum  house  and  seventeen  log  tenements  were  erected,  a 
powerful  engine,  and  winding  and  pumping  gear  were  jjut 
in.  The  yield  of  mineral  for  1862  was  190,514  pounds, 
yielding  72 J  per  cent  ingot. 

During  a  period  of  dry  weather  the  following  June,  the 
surface  improvements  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  fire- 
including  saw-mill,  stamp-mill,  tenements  and  change 
house.  The  fire  originated  in  the  woods  and  had  been 
running  for  several  days,  when  a  strong  gale  of  wind  arose, 
and,  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  settlement,  soon  oblit- 
erated it. 

Notwithstanding  this  serious  set  back,  the  energetic 
agent,  Mr.  A.  C.  Davis,  set  to  work  with  so  much  vigor 
that  by  November  of  that  same  year  he  had  forty-one  tene- 
ments built.  The  saw-mill  had  been  rebuilt,  and  furnished 
the  lumber  and  shingles.  An  agent's  house,  smith  shop, 
change  house,  barn  and  office  had  also  been  built.  A  new 
stamp-mill  building  and  boiler  house,  both  of  stone,  were 
completed,  and  the  stamps  got  in  in  June,  1863. 

The  destruction  of  the  stamp-mill,  and  the  necessity  of 
devoting  the  labor  of  most  of  the  hands  to  making  the 
needed  repairs,  necessarily  crippled  the  mining  operations. 
One  hundred  and  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  of  mineral  were  shipped  that  year.  Purchases  of 
additional  lands  were  made,  making  the  estate  1,760  acres. 

In  1864,  the  new  stamp-mill,  which  it  was  supposed  was 
built  so  strong  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  elements,  was  ab- 
ruptly stopped  by  the  explosion  of  both  boilers,  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  engineers  mixing  too  much  whisky  with 
the  water  used.  The  mine  at  the  time  was  reported  as  pre- 
senting the  most  excellent  prospects  for  a  future  yield. 

In  1864,  the  stamp-mill  was  completed,  3,000  feet  of 
railing  laid  on  trestle  work,  rock  crushers  put  in,  and  some 
dwellings,  shops,  barns  and  roads  built.  On  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  workmen,  some  hands  were  imported  from  Can- 
ada, but  the  men  ran  away  as  soon  as  they  arrived  to  avoid 
paying  their  fares  and  their  board,  leaving  the  company 
short  some  hundreds  of  dollars  on  that  experiment.     The 
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yield  this  year  was  185,795  pounds  of  refined  copper:  for 
1865,  it  was  418,964  pounds.  In  1866,  the  product  de- 
creased and  the  company  shut  down. 

For  the  next  four  years  it  was  worked  on  tribute,  yield- 
ing from  sixteen  and  a  half  tons  to  eighty  tons  a  year. 

In  1872,  a  final  assessment  of  $10,000,  exhausting  the 
capital  stock,  was  made,  and  a  feeble  attempt  made  for  two 
years  to  work  the  mine.  Bat  a  small  amount  of  copper  was 
obtained.  In  1878, 1,259  pounds  of  copper  were  taken  out 
on  tribute,  since  which  time  no  copper  has  been  mined. 
It  is  another  deserted  village,  and  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  active,  busy,  energetic  work  now  going  for- 
ward on  the  conglomerate  mine  which  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

In  these  chapters  the  vicissitudes  of  mining  operations 
are  well  illustrated,  and  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  produced 
from  unforeseen  causes  which  operate  to  prevent  anticipated 
expectations  from  being  realized,  is  also,  to  some  extent, 
brought  into  view.  In  the  future,  much  of  this  wasteful 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  that  has  heretofore  been  to  a 
great  degree  thrown  away,  will  be  prevented  by  proper  ex- 
plorations with  the  diamond  drills  or  some  equally  useful 
appliance,  and  before  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  will 
be  uselessly  squandered  in  barren  explorations,  by  sinking 
pits,  shafts,  adits,  levels  and  cross-cuts,  the  history  of  the 
deposits  will  be  written  on  the  drill-cores,  extracted  at  a 
nominal  expense  and  revealing  the  structure  in  its  complete- 
ness. 

The  prospector,  without  this  adjunct  to  actual  knowledge, 
is  only  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  Nature's  great  treas- 
ure house,  while  the  hordes  of  stored  mineral  treasure  lie 
buried  deep  in  her  secret  vaults,  awaiting  the  searching 
operations  of  the  drill  to  reveal  their  hidden  location. 

We  look  for  these  means  in  the  future  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  early  operators,  and  place  them  on  the  road  to 
successful  mining  on  many  locations  heretofore  abandoned 
as  worthless. 

The  Ash  Bed  Mining  Company^  formerly  the  Pether- 
ick,  was  organized  in  1861  by  the  Copper  Falls  Company. 

That  company  having  more  territory  than  they  could 
profitably  work,  their  agent,  Capt.  Petherick,  suggested  that 
a  new  company  be  created  to  work  the  Hill  Mine  and  the 
Copper  Falls  Mine,  while  the  Copper  Falls  Company  could 
operate  the  veins  farther  east.  Accordingly,  a  company 
was  organized,  and  the  western  part  of  the  Copper  Falls  lo- 
cation was  purchased  by  them  for  $30,000,  and  mining  work 
continued  as  it  had  formerly  been  done  under  Capt.  Peth- 
erick, the  new  company  adopting  the  name  of  the  Pether- 
ick Mining  Company,  the  Captain  acting  as  agent  for  both 
companies.  After  a  few  years,  work  on  the  Petherick  was 
suspended.  In  1873,  the  company  purchased  the  stamp- 
mill  of  the  Indiana  Company,  and  again  resumed  opera- 
tions. Up  to  this  time,  their  rock  had  been  stamped  at  the 
Copper  Falls  Mill.  In  1874,  they  shipped  167,976  pounds 
of  mineral,  yielding  141,199  pounds  of  ingot  copper. 

The  mill  could  only  be  run  a  portion  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  of  water,  and  the  expenses  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  income.  The  indebtedness  increased  so  that,  in 
1877,  the  property  was  closed  out  at  Sheriff's  sale  and  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Delano,  agent  of  the  Phoenix,  for  some  Bos- 
ton parties.  The  property  not  being  redeemed,  in  1880  a 
new  company  was  organized,  called  the  Ash  Bed  Mining 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  com- 
pany went  to  work  on  the  plan  of  the  Copper  Falls  Com- 
pany. A  deep  adit  has  been  run  in  2,70(5  feet  to  the  Ash 
Bed,  to  cut  it  600  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  lay  of  the 
bed.  A  stamp-mill  is  to  be  built  below  the  mouth  of  the 
adit,  and  water  pumped  from  the  lake.     The  old  stamp-mill 


meanwhile  was  repaired  and  set  to  work  on  the  ore  raised 
at  the  old  opening.  The  estate  comprises  1,100  acres  of 
land,  on  which  are  twenty  dwelling  houses  and  some  other 
buildings. 

William  P.  Hunt,  President;  William  C.  Coffin,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer ;  office,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  M.  A.  De- 
lano, Agent. 

The  Bluff  Mining  Company  was  started  in  1852,  and 
did  considerable  work  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
15,  Town  58,  Eange  29,  but,  after  working  two  or  three 
years,  abandoned  it. 

The  Calumet  Belt  Mining  Company  have  1,800  acres, 
located  between  the  Cliff  and  the  Central  Mines. 

The  amygdaloid  and  conglomerate  belts  extend  two  and 
a  half  miles  on  the  property.  No  mining  has  yet  been  done 
on  the  location. 

The  Caton  Mining  Company's  property  is  located  on 
Sections  20-29,  Town  58,  Eange  31,  comprising  280  acres. 
The  mine  was  opened  in  1856  by  S.  W.  Hill,  and  was 
then  called  the  Hill  Mine.  It  was  shortly  afterward  sold 
to  the  Chicago  Mining  Company,  and  called  the  Garden 
City  Mine,  Capt.  Joseph  Paull,  Agent.  Some  time  about 
1868,  Judge  Caton  came  into  possession  of  the  property  by 
virtue  of  liis  mortgage.  Capt.  Gattis  relieved  Capt.  Paull 
in  1859,  and  has  remained  since  in  charge  of  the  property 
as  local  agent.  The  stamp-mill  was  erected  in  1858,  and 
supplied  with  twenty-eight  patent  rotary  Gates'  stamps. 
This  was  the  first  use  of  these  stamps.  Over  two  hundred 
tons  of  copper  were  taken  out.  The  works  were  closed  in 
1861.  In  1881,  the  property  was  sold  to  a  Boston  company, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  unwater  the  mine  pre- 
paratory to  commencing  active  mining. 

The  Central  Mining  Company  is  working  on  the  east 
half  of  Section  23,  Town  58,  Eange  31,  and  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Winthrop  on  the  west  and  the  Northwestern  on 
the  east,  about  midway  to  the  south  between  Eagle  Harbor 
and  Eagle  Eiver,  and  is  so  well  up  on  the  bluff  that  the 
greenstone  formation  passes  east  and  west  through  the 
north  half  of  it  at  an  elevation  of  700  feet  above  the  lake. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  East  Branch  of  the  Eagle 
Eiver,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  through  the 
property. 

The  vein,  a  vertical  fissure  about  twenty  inches  wide, 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  formation,  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1854  by  Mr.  Slawson,  agent  of  the  Cliff  Mine, 
at  a  point  about  600  feet  to  the  south  of  the  greenstone, 
An  ancient  excavation  was  opened  at  the  place  of  discovery 
by  a  party  of  men  under  the  charge  of  John  Eobinson,  in 
which  was  found  a  mass  of  pure  copper,  and  a  well-defined 
vein  was  uncovered.  Further  opening  of  the  mine  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  copper  in  unusual  quantity. 

Immediately  after  Slawson's  discovery,  before  explora- 
tions were  made,  the  property  was  purchased  by  some  Lake 
Superior  gentlemen  and  a  company  organized  November  15, 
1854,  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  S.  W.  Hill,  John 
Slawson,  A.  A.  Bennett,  John  Eobinson  and  Waterman 
Palmer,  duly  elected  and  an  assessment  of  10  cents  a  share 
voted  to  be  raised.  In  that  month  the  first  shaft  was  start- 
ed seventy  feet  north  of  the  ancient  pit,  but  water  proving 
troublesome,  an  adit  was  driven  to  secure  drainage  and  the 
shaft  continued  down  fifty- three  feet  below  it,  disclosing 
the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  copper.  The  buildings 
and  improvements  of  the  Winthrop  were  secured,  and  A. 
A.  Bennett  engaged  as  agent. 

In  the  year  succeeding  the  discovery  of  the  vein,  there 
were  taken  from  it  eighty-four  and  one-half  tons  of  min- 
eral, yielding  80  per  cent  of  ingot  copper.     Up  to  July  1, 
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1855,  the  expenditures  and  liabilities  were,  all  told,  $29,- 
711.29,  which  sum  was  exceeded  by  the  value  of  the  copper 
$7,251.07 — the  first  instance  of  a  mine  being  opened  on 
Lake  Superior  which  produced  and  sold  during  the  first 
year's  operations  enough  copper  to  more  than  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  company. 

Two  shafts  had  been  sunk  and  considerable  drifting 
done.  Three  houses  and  a  horse- whim  had  been  erected; 
the  controlling  interest  fead,  however,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  owners  of  the  Olifif,  and,  in  July,  1856,  C.  G.  Hus- 
sey,  Thomas  M.  Howe,  James  M.  Cooper,  John  Slawson, 
Waterman  Palmer,  William  Bagley  and  A.  A.  Bennett  were 
chosen  as  the  second  Board  of  Directors.  Dr.  Hussey, 
President;  Waterman  Palmer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
These  gentlemen  continued  to  control  the  mine  until  1859, 
when  a  majority  of  the  stock  having  been  purchased  in 
New  York,  a  new  Board  of  Directors  was  elected,  with 
Jordan  L.  Mott,  President,  and  James  M.  Mills,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  office  in  New  York. 

The  rental  of  the  buildings  of  the  Winthrop  and  the 
buildings  and  the  stamp-mill  of  the  Northwestern  had  here- 
tofore afforded  facilities  to  carry  on  the  work  at  a  small  ex- 
pense for  surface  improvements,  but,  in  1860,  the  Directors 
decided  to  build  their  own  stamp-mill  and  to  push  forward 
the  mining  work  more  vigorously.  The  mill  was  built  in 
1861.  The  product  that  year  was  over  204  tons,  of  79. 1 
per  cent  mineral.  In  1862,  the  product  increased  to  242 
tons,  764  pounds  of  refined  copper. 

Four  shafts  had  been  sunk,  and,  in  1863,  an  inclined 
shaft  for  a  double  track  was  begun  midway  between  No.  3 
and  No.  4  Shafts,  and  carried  down  on  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  greenstone.  Besides,  surface  improvements 
were  rendered  necessary,  as  they  could  no  longer  get  the  use 
of  the  Northwestern  property.  In  this  work,  |44, 000  was 
expended  and  7,000  acres  of  timber  land  purchased  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  timber  for  the  mine. 

The  product  this  year  was  805, 545  pounds  of  mineral, 
yielding  619,268  pounds  of  ingot.  A  dividend  of  $2. 50  a 
share  was  made  from  the  earnings,  and  it  has  never  since 
failed  to  pay  its  annual  dividends.  A  drawback  was  en- 
countered by  a  fire  which  destroyed  its  engine-house  and 
shaft-house,  which  occasioned  considerable  delay  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  mechanics,  bat  the  work  was  kept  going 
and  207  men  employed. 

In  1864-65,  No.  2  and  4  Shafts  were  straightened  and 
equipped  and  work  steadily  carried  forward,  notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  high  rate  of  copper  had  correspondingly 
increased  the  wages,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  reduce 
them  at  once  to  correspond  with  the  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  product. 

In  previous  working,  some  extraordinary  masses  of  cop- 
per had  been  found,  and,  in  1866,  the  product  was  about 
equally  divided  between  stamp  and  mass  copper,  amounting 
to  876  tons  1,160  pounds  of  mineral,  yielding  79.44  per 
cent  of  refined  copper.  The  stamp  rock  yielding  2  per 
cent  of  mineral.  The  product  continued  about  the  same 
up  to  1873. 

The  year  previous,  there  were  strikes  among  the  miners, 
which  operated  to  their  detriment,  as  well  as  of  the  mine 
owners.  While  there  were  no  overt  acts  of  lawlessness,  the 
general  unrest  was  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  all  par- 
ties. Gov.  Bagley  promptly  ordered  the  troops  from  De- 
troit to  the  copper  region,  but  they  had  no  riots  to  quell,  as 
there  were  no  overt  acts  beyond  the  power  of  the  local  au- 
thorities to  quell. 

To  that  date  the  general  expenditures  had  reached  the 
sum  of  $2,958,132.22;  the  total  sales  of  copper  were  $3,- 


904,496.51.  The  total  depth  of  shafts  was  4,180  feet; 
total  length  of  levels,  22,979  feet. 

In  1875,  a  powerful  hoisting  engine  and  two  large  wind- 
ing drums  were  put  in,  a  new  stone  engine-house  erected, 
and  a  new  engine  for  pumping  and  working  the  main  en- 
gine shaft  was  procured,  and  eighteen  new  dwellings  erect- 
ed. Notwithstanding  all  this  expenditure,  a  dividend  of  $5 
a  share  was  declared. 

The  product  for  1875,  1876,  1877  was  respectively 
about  733|^,  1,403  and  1,408J  tons  of  mineral,  averaging 
over  71  per  cent  of  refined  copper.  For  1878,  1879,  1880, 
it  ranged  a  little  less  than  for  the  two  years  previous.  The 
total  product  for  1881  was  1,271  tons,  560  pounds,  and,  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1882,  951  tons,  1,445  pounds. 

In  1878  or  1879,  the  Madison  Mine  was  sold  at  Sher- 
iff's sale  and  bought  by  the  Central  Company,  but  the  prop- 
erty was  redeemed  the  next  year. 

They  have  introduced  ten  power-drills,  and  employ  200 
men.  Their  shipping  point  is  Eagle  Harbor,  where  they 
have  a  warehouse  and  dock.  They  have  been  running 
twenty-four  heads  of  stamp,  but  lately  have  increased  the 
number.  Employ  in  the  stamp-mill  ten  hands,  and  make 
about  sixty  tons  a  month. 

Officers  at  the  mine:  Capfc.  James  Dunstan,x\.gent;  Sam- 
uel Bennett,  First  Captain;  Thomas  Satterly  and  William 
Trethway,  Second  Captains;  H.  C.  Burns,  Surface  Cap- 
tain; Allan  Yowel,  Master  Mechanic;  John  F.  Kobert, 
Mining  Clerk. 

To  keep  up  with  the  latest  improvements,  a  telephone 
was  erected  in  July,  1882,  connecting  them  with  Eagle 
Harbor  and  the  central  office  in  Houghton.  The  Central 
Mine  Post  Office  was  established  about  1872. 

Chicago  Mining  Company,  formerly  the  British  Amer- 
ican Mining  Company,  is  located  on  Sections  1  and  2,  em- 
bracing 440  acres. 

It  was  opened  in  1856  by  William  Peth^rick,  who  ex- 
plored for  a  London  company.  Capt.  PauU  afterward  made 
some  explorations  with  a  few  men,  and  drove  a  drift  for  a 
short  time  on  the  vein  under  the  direction  of  the  Garden  City 
Mining  Company.  But  little  progress,  however,  was  made 
until  1862,  when  Mr.  Gattis  was  authorized  to  develop  it, 
but  only  worked  it  for  a  short  time.  One  shaft  had  been 
sunk  and  another  one  started  when  the  company — the  Lon- 
don City — suspended  the  work  to  devote  their  attention  to 
the  Garden  City  Mine.  It  was  afterward  purchased  by 
William  Lill,  Joel  Ellis  and  J.  H.  Gattis,  and  re-organized 
as  the  Chicago  Mining  Company — William  Lill,  President; 
Joel  Ellis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Gattis,  Res- 
ident Superintendent  and  Director.  Some  masses  have  been 
taken  out,  but  no  mill  built.  No  work  has  been  done  on 
the  property  since  1871. 

The  Cliff  Mine. — The  Cliff  Mine  is  the  historic  mine  of 
Keweenaw  County.  It  was  discovered  in  the  greenstone 
bluff  abont  three  miles  from  the  lake,  by  a  party  of  explor- 
ers under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cheny,  in  1845,  and  is  lo- 
cated in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  36,  Town  58 
north,  Eange  32  west.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  green- 
stone when  first  discovered  it  was  narrow,  and  gave  little 
indication  of  the  wealth  it  held  in  keeping. 

It  was  geologically  examined  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Whitney,  who,  on  finding  it  grew  wider  as  they  traced  it 
downward  on  the  wall  of  the  bluff,  advised  to  uncover  it  at 
the  foot.  Accordingly  the  debris  of  rocks  was  cleared  away 
and  an  adit  was  driven  about  seventy  feet,  when  a  mass  of 
copper,  the  first  one  found  in  place  in  the  copper  region, 
was  discovered.  This  exploded  the  theory  that  all  the 
masses  found  by  the  early  explorers  and  voyageurs  had  been 
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lioated  over  from  Isle  Royale,  and  demonstrated  that  they 
belonged  to  the  locality  where  found. 

The  Eagle  River  location  was  purchased  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  other  leases  abandoned.  About  five  thousand 
acres  were  purchased  for  $11,600. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cliff  vein,  articles  of  agree- 
ment had  been  entered  into  by  the  gentlemen  holding  the 
leases  for  the  formation  of  a  company.  These  parties  were 
H,  G.  Hussey,  Dr.  Avery,  T.  M.  Howe  and  four  others. 
May  13,  1844,  the  association  was  formed  as  the  Pittsburg 
&  Boston  Mining  Company,  and  was  incorporated  under 
that  name,  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
March  18,  1848,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  divided 
into  6,000  shares,  which  were  subsequently  increased  to  20,- 
000  without  increasing  the  capital  stock. 

The  Cliff  vein  is  an  amygdaloid  trap  in  character,  and 
has  proved  from  the  start  remarkably  rich  in  mass  copper, 
while  yielding  from  its  amygdaloid  beds  some  excellent 
rock  for  stamping. 

From  1846,  when  Dr.  Avery  took  the  decisive  stand  to 
deepen  the  mine  and  placed  the  money  with  which  it  was 
to  be  done  at  the  disposal  of  the  company,  for  the  seven 
years  next  ensuing  sufficient  copper  was  taken  out  to  real- 
ize from  the  sales  a  net  sum  of  $1,328,406.83,  from  which 
$77  per  share  had  been  paid— amounting  to  $462,000;  while 
the  entire  assessments  which  had  been  made  amounted  to 
only  $110,000,  or  $18.50  per  share— over  $4  for  one  in- 
vested. At  the  same  time  the  shares  were  worth  $175  each 
on  the  Boston  market. 

The  first  dividend  paid  in  the  copper  region  was  earned 
by  the  Cliff  Mine  and  paid  in  1849,  amounting  to  $60,000. 

In  1854,  while  driving  north  in  the  seventh  level,  a 
mass  was  found  eighty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in 
breadth,  and  of  such  an  enormous  bulk  that  a  sand  blast  of 
several  kegs  of  powder  failed  to  stir  it.  This  year,  the 
company  raised  on  their  farm  thirty  tons  of  hay  and  3,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  turnips.  They  built  a  dock  at  Ea- 
gle River,  constructed  a  road  to  it  from  the  mine  and  erect- 
ed warehouses  at  the  mine  and  at  the  harbor.  They  also 
built  a  stamp-mill  and  made  other  surface  improvements. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  product  was  in  masses,  the  re- 
mainder about  equally  divided  between  stamp  and  barrel 
work.  Their  smelting  works  were  located  in  Pittsburgh. 
Its  success  was  unprecedented,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  this  remarkable  mine  was,  that  all  the  rock 
excavated  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  getting  it  out. 

In  1858,  the  shares  were  increased,  as  before  stated,  to 
20,000,  the  market  value  of  which  were  about  $300.  They 
also  set  off  1,000  acres  from  the  estate  to  form  the  North 
Cliff  Mining  Company,  and  appropriated  $50,000  to  aid 
the  enterprise. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  new  organization  was  divided 
into  20,000  shares  of  $25  each.  These  were  afterward  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Cliff. 

Up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  but  little  variation  in  its 
annual  product  for  several  years,  but  thereafter  considera- 
ble anxiety  was  excited  by  an  appreciable  falling  off  in  the 
production. 

In  1860,  the  company  purchased  the  estate  of  2,300 
acres  with  the  mining  plant  of  the  North  American  Mining 
Company,  at  a  cost  of  $100,100.  This  mine  adjoined  the 
Cliff  and  had  been  extensively  worked  on  two  veins,  but 
without  success.  It  proved  still  less  profitable  to  the  pur- 
chasers, for  besides  the  purchase  money  they  sunk  all  they 
employed  in  explorations. 

The  new  North  American— South  Cliff — was  opened  on 
the  southerly  prolongation  of  the  Cliff'  vein,  in  the  south 


range  as  it  is  called,  and,  though  it  yielded  some  copper, 
was  not  worked  to  any  great  profit. 

After  the  Cliff  Mine  attained  a  depth  of  1,200  feet,  the 
ground  appeared  gradually  diminishing,  and,  in  1875,  the 
company  decided  to  discontinue  work  after  July  of  that 
year,  and  sell  the  property  as  soon  as  a  purchaser  could  be 
found.  The  estate  at  that  time  embraced  11,435  acres,  not 
including  that  set  off  to  the  North  Cliff,  or  the  1, 100  acres 
of  the  North  American  Mining  Company's  property. 

In  1871,  the  property  was  sold  to  Marshall  H.  Simpson, 
of  New  York,  for  $100,000,  including  all  the  lands  in  Ke- 
weenaw County  that  the  company  owned  except  the  North 
Cliff  and  North  American  properties,  and,  in  1872,  a  re -or- 
ganization was  made  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  under  the  title  of  the  Cliff  Copper  Company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  in  20,000  shares.  The  mine  was 
placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  O.  A.  Farwell,  an  ex- 
perienced mining  man,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  large 
masses  were  taken  out  after  the  mine  had  been  unwa- 
tered.  Mr.  Farwell  continued  in  charge  until  his  death, 
June  22, 1881,  when  Mr.  D.  D.  Brockway  was  appointed. 
Work  had  been  nearly  su^ipended  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  mine  at  that  time  was  considered  worked  out  and  was 
near  being  stripped  and  abandoned,  but  finally  Mr.  Simp- 
son decided  to  renew  explorations,  since  which  time  several 
levels  have  been  cleaned  out  and  explorations  made  with 
the  diamond  drill,  but  thus  far  without  gratifying  results. 

From  seventy-five  to  eighty  men  are  employed.  The 
total  product  for  1880  was  147,204  pounds;  for  1881,  50,- 
299  pounds;  and  up  to  August,  1882,  about  thirty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- one  pounds.  In  the 
years  of  its  yielding  large  productions,  with  the  copper  was 
taken  out  considerable  native  silver.  Of  that  which  reached 
the  company  it  averaged  in  value  from  $1,500  a  year  to 
$5,300  in  one  year. 

The  officers  areM.  H.  Simpson,  President;  J.  W.  Blake, 
Secretary.  Office,  No.  7 J  Beacon  street,  Boston  ;  Agent, 
D.  D.  Brockway. 

Clark  Mine. — This  property  was  located  in  1854  by 
Prof.  Regault,  who  afterward  returned  to  Paris  and  recom- 
mended it  to  parties  there  who  made  the  purchase.  July 
1,  1857,  it  was  deeded  to  Ernest  Theroulde  &  Co.,  by  Alonzo 
Simon  Maurice,  and  work  was  commenced  in  1869. 

April  10,  1861,  it  was  again  deeded  by  Felix  H.  E. 
Theroulde  to  Edward  A.  J.  Estivani,  the  present  owner. 
The  estate  comprises  the  original  Clark,  Montreal  and 
Bell  locations. 

Two  veins  were  opened  with  adits  and  three  shafts  sunk. 
These  were  provided  with  engines  for  hoisting  and  pump- 
ing, and  a  stamp-mill  was  erected  and  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1874,  producing  sixty  tons  of  copper  in 
six  months.  It  was  run  by  water  taken  from  Lake  Manga- 
nese, which  was  carried  through  a  fifteen-inch  iron  pipe  a 
distance  of  2,200  feet,  affording  sufficient  power  to  run  six- 
teen heads  of  stamps. 

There  are  a  number  of  veins  crossing  the  prcjperty  which 
extends  north  and  south  of  the  greenstone,  and  is  thus 
crossed  by  the  ash  bed  and  amygdaloid  formations.  One  of 
the  shafts  had  been  sunk  300  feet,  and  explorations  made 
north  and  south  near  the  greenstone.  Some  masses  were 
found  of  five  tons'  weight,  but  there  was  too  much  dead 
work  to  be  profitable. 

A  drift  was  then  opened  600  feet  distant,  and  about 
forty  tons  of  copper  taken  out. 

After  1878,  it  was  worked  one  year  and  a  half  on  the  east 
vein  at  the  foot  of  the  conglomerate,  when  it  gave  out  after 
yielding  about  twenty-five  tons  of  mineral.     A   shaft  was 
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also  worked  in  the  ash  bed,  but,  as  it  did  not  pay,  it  was 
given  up.  The  main  vein  of  the  Clark  Mine  was  worked 
2,000  feet,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1881-82,  a  cross  cut  was 
opened  from  the  adit  of  the  old  mine  in  the  conglomerate. 

Mr.  Leon  Lauvaux  is  the  resident  agent  in  charge  of 
the  property. 

On  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Clark  Mine  is  the  Man- 
ganese Mine,  from  which  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
tons  of  fine  grade  peroxide  of  manganese  was  taken  out 
from  an  open  cut  seventy-five  feet  deep,  between  July  and 
December,  1881,  with  a  little  finish  work  in  1882. "  The 
dip  of  the  vein  indicates  that  it  extends  under  the  Lake 
Manganese. 

In  June,  1881,  it  was  leased  to  a  Pittsburgh  company, 
who  have  given  an  option  to  the  Cambria  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  Lauvaux  is  also  the  representative  of  various  prop- 
erties belonging  to  Philadelphia  parties,  as:  The  Amygda- 
loid, to  the  west  of  the  conglomerate;  the  Resolute  Mine 
in  Section  18,  Town  58,  Range  29;  the  Empire  (Copper 
Company)  Mine  Id  Sections  11,  12,  Town  58,  Range  28; 
the  Girard  Mine  in  Section  15,  Town  58,  Rauge  28;  and 
of  the  Vulcan  property  in  Sections  7,  17  and  18,  Town  58, 
Range  27,  making  about  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land. 
The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  these  companies  is  Mr.  M. 
H.  Hoffman,  333  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Lauvaux  also  represents  the  ^tna  Mine,  of  which 
Mr.  Barnes  A.  Hoopes,  at  34  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
is  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

None  of  these  mines  are  now  working,  except,  possibly, 
the  Manganese. 

The  Conglomerate  Mining  Compayiy  has  been  construct- 
ed out  of  the  lands  which  had  formerly  been  set  off  to  the 
Northwest,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mendota,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Wyoming  Companies,  comprising  an  estate 
of  20,000  acres,  giving  them  control  of  the  veins  and  lands 
from  the  mines  to  and  around  Lac  La  Belle.  The  organi- 
zation was  effected  in  October,  1880,  to  be  in  effect  on  and 
after  January  1,  1881.  The  shares  were  placed  at  100,000 
and  50,000  shares  were  paid  to  the  Delaware  for  its  entire 
property,  personal  and  real.  The  remaining  shares  were 
all  subscribed  for  and  |2.50  per  share  paid  Id. 

When  Capt.  A.  P.  Thomas  took  charge  of  the  Delaware 
in  1876,  he  found  things  in  a  bad  shape.  The  mine  is  now 
working  in  the  conglomerate  belt,  and  the  company,  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  old  opening  of  the  Northwest 
Mine,  and  running  leyels  to  the  new,  have  opened  the 
mine  very  rapidly.  During  the  year  1881,  it  produced  260 
tons  of  copper,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  will 
yield,  for  1882,  700  tons. 

The  new  organization  have  also  made  extensive  surface 
improvements,  expending,  in  1881,  $360,000,  and  the  works 
entered  upon  in  1882,  which  will  include  the  erection  of  a 
new  stamp-mill  at  Lac  La  Belle,  docks  and  other  necessary 
improvements,  with  seven  miles  of  railroad  from  the  mine 
to  the  lake,  will  call  for  a  like  expenditure  this  year. 

The  new  mill  is  being  built  on  the  latest  improved 
plans,  with  three  of  the  larger  size  Ball  stamps,  with  a 
capacity  for  crushing  600  tons  of  rock  a  day.  It  will  be 
supplied  with  Cullom  washers  and  Evans'  stone  tables. 

They  have  in  use  at  the  mine  two  300 -horse -power  Rand 
compressors,  equal  to  running  fifty  three-inch  power  drills 
and  doing  the  work  of  800  men.  The  work  of  mining,  as 
drilling,  hoisting  and  hammers,  are  all  operated  by  steam. 
The  principal  shaft,  No.  2,  is  now  down  760  feet,  and  the 
work  has  been  accomplished  in  less  than  eighteen  months, 
and  the  shaft  fully  equipped.  The  engine,  machinery  and 
piping  for  air  compressors  cost  $60,000. 


The  rock-house  is  built  so  that  the  rock  can  be  run  in 
at  the  top,  where  it  is  brought  by  a  locomotive  run  on  a  Y 
track  fro-n  the  shaft- house,  and  is  handled  with  great  facil- 
ity. The  rock-house  is  supplied  with  one  large  and  five 
small  Blake  crushers  and  one  belt  hammer.  The  rock,  after 
being  crushed,  is  run  on  a  gravity  road  to  the  present 
stamp-mill,  and  the  copper  hauled  from  there  to  Eagle 
Harbor  by  teams.  Hansom  Holmbo,  foreman  of  rock-house. 
In  June,  1882,  in  twenty-eight  days,  4,125  tons  of  rock 
were  stamped,  yielding  eighty  tons  of  78  to  80  per  cent 
mineral.  They  have  thirty  Culloin  washers,  five  Evans' 
stone  tables  and  are  working  forty-eight  heads  of  Gates' 
stamps,  with  a  fall  of  sixteen  inches.  The  mill  was  built 
in  1862.  Its  gives  employment  to  thirteen  men  and  eight 
boys.     John  Dougherty,  foreman  copper- washer. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mine  and  on 
the  surface  is  about  500. 

Capt.  Alexander  P.  Thomas,  Superintendent;  James 
Hoatson,  Mining  Captain;  James  B.  Robert,  Clerk;  John 
H.  G-riggs,  Master  Mechanic.  Henry  C.  Davis,  President; 
Charles  M.  Foulke,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Philadelphia. 
The  Connecticut  worked  a  vein  for  several  years  like  the 
Eagle  Harbor  Company.  In  1864,  the  property  was  divid- 
ed into  three  half-mile  strips,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  three  working  companies.  They  were  denominat- 
ed Sussex,  Middlesex  and  Essex — the  latter  the  east  divis- 
ion Dext  to  the  Amygdaloid,  the  Madison  lying  on  the  west. 
The  company  was  the  original  proprietor  of  the  village  of 
Eagle  Harbor.  W.  Hart  Smith,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
No.  4  Exchange  Court,  New  York. 

The  Copper  Falls  Mining  Company  was  originally  a  co- 
temporary  of  the  Northwestern,  aud  working  on  the  same 
vein.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  falls  in  the  creek  in  whose 
bed  the  vein  was  first  discovered.  From  the  top  of  the 
falls  to  the  stream  bed  below,  the  vein  was  seen  to  double 
in  width,  becoming  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
small  masses  of  copper  were  found  in  the  stream  below. 
By  a  little  blasting  and  digging,  considerable  copper  was 
found.  An  adit  was  driven  in  on  this  vein  and  four  shafts 
sunk  in  it.  The  vein  yielded  numerous  small  masses  of 
copper,  and  one  was  found  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
surface,  weighing  seven  tons,  the  largest  mass  then  dis- 
covered on  the  lake.  More  than  a  ton  of  silver  in  its  na- 
tive and  combined  states  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Paris. 
During  the  first  two  years'  operations,  the  four  shafts  going 
from  north  to  south  were  put  down  to  a  depth,  respectively, 
of  47,  208,  45  and  83  feet,  while  the  adit  had  been  driven 
in  a  distance  of  265  feet,  and  a  winze  had  been  sunk  sixty- 
six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adit,  and  all  the  shafts  had 
been  connected  by  the  proper  levels.  A  good  road  had 
been  built  from  the  mine  to  Eagle  Harbor,  distant  two  and 
a  half  miles,  some  dwelling-houses  built  and  a  mining 
plant  secured. 

This  work  had  been  done  under  the  auspices  of  an  as- 
sociation formed  October  16,  1845,  and  known  as  the  Cop- 
per Falls  Company,  who  purchased  from  the  Lake  Super- 
ior Company  Government  Lease  No.  9,  for  the  sum  of  $11,- 
060.97.  It  had  originally  been  granted  to  David  Henshaw 
by  the  War  Department,  and  embraced  4,261.5  acres  of 
land,  located  on  Sections  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  Frac- 
tional Sections  1,  2,  3  and  10,  Towu  58  north,  Range  31 
west,  bounded  on  the  north  hj  the  lake,  on  the  east  by  the 
Eagle  Harbor  property,  on  the  south  by  the  Dana.  Win- 
throp  and  Northwestern  Company's  lands  and  on  the  west 
by  the  lands  of  the  Lake  Superior  Company.  On  the  south 
line  the  land  rises  to  a  height  of  about  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake. 
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In  1848,  a  special  charter  was  obtained  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  as  incorporators,  and  a  re-organiza- 
tion, under  the  name  of  the  Copper  Falls  Mining  Company, 
effected,  the  stock  of  the  association  being  surrendered,  and 
share  for  share  of  the  new  company  issued  in  its  stead. 
John  T.  Heard  was  chosen  President,  and  Horatio  Bigelow, 
Secretary;  office  in  Boston.  Work  was  continued  until  1850, 
but  not  proving  profitable,  the  agent  was  directed  to  dis- 
charge his  men  and  quit  work. 

After  the  suspension  of  work,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Hill,  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region  from  the  first,  was  employed  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  property,  and  determine,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  most  promising  point  for  profitable 
mining.  Mr.  Hill  found  six  distinct  transverse  veins,  which 
he  named  Jacob's  Creek  vein,  the  Hill  vein,  Copper  Falls 
vein,  Old  Copper  Falls  vein,  Child  vein  and  No.  3 — the 
latter  the  most  easterly  one — and,  in  his  subsequent  work- 
ing of  the  mine,  a  longitudinal  lode,  which  he  denominated 
the  Ash  Bed,  which  runs  north  22  degrees  west. 

In  June,  1851,  Mr.  Hill  was  engaged  as  Superintendent 
of  the  mine,  and  work  was  extensively  prosecuted.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  previous  recommendation,  the  work  of 
opening  the  Copper  Falls  vein,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  old 
mine,  was  commenced,  the  land  cleared,  some  houses,  shops 
and  an  office  erected.  The  Hill  Mine  was  opened  by  a  adit 
started  fifty  feet  above  the  lake,  which  it  was  intended  to 
drive  in  6,400,  upon  which  seven  shafts  were  to  be  sunk 
— No.  1  to  be  2, 320  feet  from  the  mouth.  The  end  of  the 
adit  to  be  700  feet  below  the  surface. 

In  prosecuting  this  work,  Mr.  Hill  discovered  an  im- 
portant metalliferous  vein  which  had  been  extensively 
worked  by  the  ancient  miners,  as  the  markings  of  their 
numerous  pits  revealed,  some  of  which,  near  the  Copper 
Falls  Mine,  on  being  opened  up,  showed  that  they  had  been 
worked  seventy  feet  m  length  and  thirty- seven  feet  in 
depth.  Charcoal,  rotten  wood,  stone  hammers,  copper 
arrow-heads,  and  other  eddences  were  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pits,  of  the  presence  there,  at  some  period  in  the 
shadowy  past,  long  anterior  to  the  historic  era,  of  work- 
men who  came  and  wrought  and  departed — whither,  who 
can  tell? 

On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  in 
opening  up  the  Hill  vein,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  extend 
the  working  limits  farther  south,  and  accordingly,  a  quarter 
section  of  land  was  purchased  for  $8,000. 

The  product  for  1852  was  12,651  pounds  of  refined 
copper;  for  1853,  91,737  pounds.  During  the  latter  year, 
four  and  a  half  miles  of  wagon  road  had  been  graded  to 
Eagle  Harbor,  other  companies  joining  in  the  work;  twen- 
ty-seven dwelling-houses,  two  boarding-houses,  office,  shops, 
engine-house,  boiler-house,  a  stamp-mill,  a  saw-mill,  etc., 
had  been  added  to  the  surface  improvements. 

In  1854,  the  ground  had  been  extensively  opened  up  to 
discover  deposits  of  mass  copper;  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  They  had,  however,  opened  up  about  11,- 
000  fathoms  of  ground  for  stopiug,  one-half  of  which  was 
considered  sufficiently  mineralized  for  working,  but  to  make 
it  profitable  it  must  be  worked  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
number  of  stamps  were  doubled,  making  forty-eight,  but 
they  could  not  dispose  of  the  amount  of  rock  that  was  ob- 
tained. Besides,  they  were  not  got  into  working  order  un- 
til near  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1855.  From  a  failure 
to  realize  as  they  had  expected,  the  company  decided  to  stop 
further  extension  and  reduce  expenses  as  far  as  possible. 
Mr.  Hill  was  succeeded  by  William  Petherick  as  agent  of 
the  mine.     The  product  for  1854  was  144, 269  pounds  of 


ingot.  Work  which  had  been  previously  done  on  the  Owl 
Creek  vein  led  to  the  belief  that  it  would  prove  very  pro- 
ductive, and  subsequent  operations  have  sustained  the  be- 
lief. The  Hill  Mine  and  Copper  Falls  mines  were  let  on 
tribute,  and  the  operations  of  the  company  were  confined 
to  this  vein  and  the  Ash  Bed. 

In  1855,  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  having  be- 
come nearly  exhausted  by  assessuients,  the  company  was 
re-organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  in  20,000 
shares.  The  ingot  produced  that  year  was  about  169,639 
pounds.  The  yield  continued  to  increase  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  of  1859  doubled  upon  the  yield  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  1861,  the  company  set  off  1,200  acres  on  the  west, 
including  the  Copper  Falls  and  Hill  Mines,  and  a  new 
company,  the  Petherick — now  the  Ash  Bed.  The  company 
had  previously  expended  $300,000  on  these  mines,  and  re- 
ceived 10  per  cent  on  this  amount  for  the  property.  In 
that  year,  one  head  of  BalPs  stamp  was  introduced  into  the 
stamp-mill,  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  1865,  the  adit  had  been  driven  on  the  Owl  Creek 
vein  1,500  feet,  and  in  sinking  from  it  to  the  lower  levels 
to  secure  ventilation,  a  rich  fissure  vein  was  cut,  which 
greatly  augmented  the  output,  increasing  the  production  to 
over  Hve  hundred  and  thirty-eight  tons  of  ingot  cop- 
per in  1866,  and  to  more  than  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  tons  in  1867.  This  is  the  only  mine  north  of  the 
greenstone  which  has  ever  paid  dividends. 

An  accident  occurred  in  1874,  causing  the  death  of  sev- 
eral men,  from  the  falling  in  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
hanging  wall.  In  1877,  the  company  was  re-organized, 
and  the  capital  stock  increased  to  $1,000,000.  The  year 
following,  the  stamp-mill  was  burned,  when  the  company 
decided  to  open  the  mine  on  a  new  plan.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  total  product  had  been  6,754  tons  1,157  pounds  of  cop- 
per. 

A  deep  adit,  which  had  been  commenced  some  years 
previous  at  a  point  fifty  feet  above  the  lake,  was  driven  in 
to  the  Spencer  shaft,  and  1,500  feet  farther  south — a  dis- 
tance of  4,800  feetiu  all — and  is  laid  with  T  rail  track  It 
has  a  descent  of  four  inches  in  100  feet,  and  intersects  the 
shaft  about  ^Ye  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  The  shaft 
is  down  700  feet,  but  the  principal  work  is  done  on  the 
adit  level  and  above  it  in  the  ash  bed. 

A  new  mine  is  being  opened  to  the  east  of  the  present 
location,  which,  from  present  appearances,  promises  to  be 
a  very  productive  mine. 

The  water  of  the  adit  is  utilized  iu^the  stamps  and  wash- 
ers, with  enough  taken  from  Owl  Creek  to  complete  the  need- 
ed supply.  The  loaded  cars^  are  drawn  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  by  mules,  and  are  thence  hauled  by  machinery  up 
the  incliue  into  the  rock  house,  where  the  rock  is  broken  up 
and  dropped  into  the  bins  for  stamping.  The  stamp-mill 
is  located  half  a  mile  north  of  the  mine,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  adit.  It  was  completed  December  20,  1880;  has  two 
Ball's  stamps,  twenty- eight  Cullom  washers,  and  three  Ev- 
ans' slime-tables,  one  elevated  above  the  other  two,  on 
which  the  rock  from  the  center  of  the  other  tables  is 
washed  over,  and  the  deposit  from  the  center  is  again  re- 
turned to  the  other  two.  By  this  means  the  copper  is  more 
thoroughly  separated,  and  much  of  the  fiour  copper,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  is  now  saved. 

A  well-appointed  machine  shop  has  been  built  just  east 
of  the  stamp-mill,  and  connected  with  rail  track  with  the 
mine.  A  new  warehouse  and  several  good  dwellings  have 
also  been  erected  in  the  vicinity.  Twenty-two  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  stamp-mill,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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tons  of  rock  are  stamped  daily,  producing  about  thirty-five 
tons  of  mineral  per  month.  The  copper  is  carried  by 
teams  to  Eagle  Harbor  and  shipped  to  Detroit.  George 
Fisher,  Superintendent  of  the  Works;  Henry  Wilmers, 
Foreman  Copper- Washer;  Mr.  Myers,  Superintendent  of 
Kock  House. 

About  two  hundred  men  are  employed  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  mine. 

The  office  is  in  Bosk)n:  David  Nevins,  Jr.,  President; 
John  Brooks,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  At  the  mine:  B. 
F.  Emmerson,  Agent;  William  Ludlow,  Mining  Captain; 
William  Jacka  is  reported  to  hold  the  position  of  Captain 
at  present;  and  D.  W.  Twohy,  Assistant  Clerk. 

The  Copper  Harbor  Mining  Company  is  an  organiza- 
tionwhose  property  is  located  on  the  east  of  the  Star  Mine. 
It  is  not  being  worked. 

The  Delaivare  Mining  Company  was  organized  in  1863, 
and  720  acres  from  the  west  side  of  the  estate  were  set  off 
to  it,  for  which  4,000  shares  of  the  Delaware  Company 
were  paid  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company  and  divided  among 
its  stockholders. 

These  two  companies  operated  largely,  and  expended 
nearly  12,000,000  in  mining  improvements,  while  but 
little  actual  mining  was  done,  and  in  1866  the  prop- 
erties were  taken  possession  of  by  the  bondholders,  and 
the  mines  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaulding  as 
agent.  Two  years  thereafter,  the  bonds  were  purchased 
by  Ed  M.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  who  took  possession 
of  the  property  and  assumed  personal  control.  In  1876,  a 
new  organization  was  effected,  consolidating  both  companies 
in  one,  and  the  Delaware  Copper  Mining  Company  was 
formed. 

Capt.  A.  P.  Thomas,  formerly  of  the  Copper  Falls 
Mine,  was  placed  in  charge.  After  putting  the  shafts  in 
order  and  doing  considerable  work  without  encouraging  re- 
sults, Capt.  Thomas  decided  to  re-open  the  old  Stough- 
tenburgh  Mine.  A  new  shaft  house  was  built  over  the 
north  shaft,  and  the  necessary  machinery  put  in,  a  new 
boiler  house,  rock  house,  and  elevated  trestle  work  for  a 
railroad  from  the  shaft  to  the  rock  house,  were  built,  and 
the  levels  opened  up  by  east  and  west  drifts. 

In  making  these  explorations,  discoveries  were  made  in 
the  conglomerate  belt  that  have  determined  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  company,  which  will  hereafter  conduct  their 
mining  operations  upon  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and,  if 
money,  determination,  and  thorough  and  extensive  mining 
can  be  made  to  pay,  the  Conglomerate  Mining  Company 
are  sure  to  win. 

The  Eagle  Harbor  Mining  Company  own  a  large  tract 
of  land,  some  two  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  south 
of  Eagle  Harbor.  It  embraces  the  property  formerly  owned 
by  the  Eagle  Harbor  and  Waterbury.  Companies,  who 
worked  some  of  the  property,  to  a  limited  extent  from  1850 
to  1854,  but  without  profit. 

The  Eagle  River  Mining  Company  hold  lands  adjoining 
the  Phoenix,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  from  Eagle  Kiver. 
It  is  held  by  Cleveland  parties.  A.  H.  Barney,  President; 
Clinton  French,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Col.  Charles 
Whittlesey,  Superintendent. 

The  Fulton  Mining  Company  hold  3,000  acres  of  the 
so-called  mineral  lands,  located  on  Sections  26,  27,  33,  34, 
35,  and  parts  of  22  and  23,  Township  57,  Kangf^  32.  It 
was  originally  called  the  Forsyth  Mine,  and  was  opened  in 
1847.  In  1853,  the  Fulton  Mining  Company  commenced 
working  the  old  location  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 33,  and  opened  four  shafts,  with  an  adit  level  on  a  fis- 
sure vein  eighteen  inches  wide.     Between  Shafts  3  and  4, 


several  tons  of  copper  were  found  in  small  masses,  and  the 
vein  yielded  considerable  silver.  They  shipped,  in  1853, 
1,255  pounds  of  refined  copper.  The  Kearsage  Conglom 
erate  and  Amygdaloid  both  cross  the  northwestern  portion- 
of  the  property. 

The  Hanover  was  formed  to  work  an  old  location  on  the 
west  half  of  Section  8,  Township  58,  Range  28.  Two  fis- 
sure veins  were  opened,  at  the  expense  of  $20,000,  and  the 
location  abandoned. 

The  Humboldt  is  also  located  on  the  ash  bed,  in  Section 
21,  Township  58,  Range  31.  Work  was  commenced  in 
1853,  and  several  veins  explored,  and  $100,000  of  assess- 
ments was  exhausted  without  avail. 

The  Providence,  Home  and  Hope,  holding  contiguous 
locations  of  240  acres  each,  were  organized  in  1863-64,  but 
did  very  little  mining  work. 

The  Iron  City  Mining  Company  worked  during  the 
same  period  as  the  Bluff  Mining  Company,  on  Section  14, 
adjoining  the  Bluff.  Two  shafts  were  sunk,  300  feet  apart, 
and  connected  by  levels.  They  also  sank  several  exploring 
shafts  on  Section  11.  These  veins  proved  unproductive, 
and  work  was  discontinued. 

The  Madison  Mining  Company  was  formed  in  1859,  by 
a  re -organization  of  the  Summit  Mining  Company,  which 
was  originally  organized  m  1852-53,  owning  Sections  19  and 
30,  Township  58,  Range  30.  Work  was  commenced  on  two 
veins,  distant  about  two  hundred  feet.  Additions  were  made 
to  the  property  until  it  comprised  three  sections  of  land. 
Work  was  suspended  in  1856;  the  company  re-organized  in 
1859,  and  work  again  commenced  in  1863.  Up  to  1865, 
$140,000  had  been  expended  to  get  out  I^nq  tons  of  68  per 
cent  copper.  A  change  of  the  local  administration  was 
made,  and  Capt.  John  Uren  was  engaged  as  agent.  He 
recommended  to  open  the  mine  on  the  east  vein,  below  the 
twenty- fathoms  level.  The  mine  was  finally  leased  for  one 
year  to  Capt.  Uren,  on  tribute,  who  took  out,  in  1866, 
about  forty  tons  of  mass  copper.  From  this  time  until 
1876,  it  lay  idle,  when,  the  stockholders  refusing  to  pay  an 
assessment  to  liquidate  their  indebtedness,  it  was  sold,  in 
1878,  at  Sheriff's  sale,  but  was  redeemed  by  the  company, 
and,  in  1879,  was  again  re- organized,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,000,  divided  in  40,000  shares.  In  September, 
1880,  work  was  resumed,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Jo- 
seph Snell,  Agent,  who  has  at  present  only  two  men  work- 
ing at  the  mine.  It  needs  capital  and  pash  fco  develop  its 
resources.  Charles  H.  Ward,  Boston,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

The  Meadow  Mining  Company  was  organized  in  1853, 
under  a  special  charter.  Explorations  were  made  in  1851, 
and,  a  few  years  after,  some  mining  was  done,  and  consid- 
erable copper  was  taken  from  the  ancient  pits,  abundant 
along  the  transverse  fissure  veins  which  cross  the  property. 
It  is  also  crossed  by  the  ash  bed. 

The  Mendota  Mining  Company  was  a  company  which 
commenced  mining  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  La  Belle  at  an 
early  day.  The  location  affords  facilities  of  a  very  desir- 
able character  for  mining  operations  not  generally  found 
elsewhere.  Here  are  also  found  veins  of  black  and  gray 
copper  sulphurates  and  copper  pyrites.  Previous  to  1850, 
the  Lac  La  Belle  Company  had  driven  in  a  tunnel  400  feet 
on  an  eighteen-inch  vein  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bohemian  Mountain,  that  rises  864  feet  above 
the  beautiful  little  lake  which  nestles  so  cozily  near  its  base. 
A  deep  adil  was  also  driven  in  the  same  vein  1,000  feet.  No 
further  work  was  done  on  the  location  until  1866,  when  the 
Mendota  Mining  Company  took  up  the  work  and  did  308 
feet  of  sinking  and  740  feet  of  drifting.     The  locations  of 
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the  veins  on  which  work  was  done  were  Section  29,  Town 
58,  Range  32,  and  Section  29,  Range  29.  The  Mendota 
Company  owned  4,320  acres  around  Lac  La  Belle.  They 
expended  |100,000  in  1866  in  constructing  a  ship  canal 
from  Lac  La  Belle  to  Bete  Grise  Bay,  through  which  large 
vessels  could  pass.  They  received  for  this,  from  the  United 
States  Government,  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land  in 
Schoolcraft  County. 

Lac  La  Belle  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  east 
and  west,  and  from  one -half  to  one  mile  wide,  north  and 
south.  It  lies  on  the  line  of  Townships  57  and  58  north, 
Range  29  west;  and  the  east  end  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  with  which  it  is 
.connected  with  a  tortuous  channel.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
are  deep  and  pure,  and  when  once  entered  it  becomes  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  the  largest  vessels.  The 
canal  was  a  direct  channel  cut  due  east  and  west  between 
the  lakes,  and  was  so  far  completed  in  the  fall  of  1866  as 
to  allow  vessels  drawing  eleven  and  a  half  feet  of  water  to 
enter.  The  company  was  authorized  to  collect  tolls  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

Following  this,  the  village  of  Mendota  was  laid  out  and 
lots  sold  to  the  amount  of  $13,600,  and  a  few  buildings 
erected.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Companies  ex- 
pended $12,000  in  building  a  road  to  the  lake,  and  $10,000 
more  in  constructing  a  dock  and  warehouse  there.  The 
Lac  La  Belle  smelting  works  invested  some  $43,000  more 
in  erecting  works  at  this  place. 

A  railroad  company  was  organized  to  build  a  line  from 
the  Clijft  Mine  along  the  range  to  Lac  La  Belle,  but 
on  the  failure  of  the  mining  companies  to  furnish  sufficient 
product  to  make  business  for  such  a  road,  it  was  not  con- 
structed. 

From  a  failure  to  complete  the  canal  properly,  and  the 
want  of  piers  at  Bete  Grise  Bay,  the  channel  has  filled  with 
sand,  and  must  be  dredged  out  before  the  lake  can  be  used 
as  a  shipping  point  or  as  a  harbor.  With  the  increased 
shipping  on  Lake  Superior,  the  need  of  a  good  harbor  in 
this  vicinity  is  often  severely  felt,  there  being  none  now 
between  Portage  Entry  and  Copper  Harbor.  Some  of  the 
appropriations  of  Congress  might  be  profitably  applied 
here  in  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes. 

The  Medora  Mining  Company  was  another  organization 
controlled  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Boston  Company.  It  was 
first  organized  under  a  special  charter  in  1851;  the  property 
comprising  320  acres  of  land,  being  the  east  half  of  Section 
17,  Town  58  north,  Range  29  west,  and  is  immediately 
south  of  the  greenstone. 

The  available  funds  of  the  company  were  exhausted  in 
the  prosecution  of  unsuccessful  work,  and  after  a  few 
years,  the  stockholders  failing  to  respond  to  the  calls  for 
further  assessments,  the  work  came  to  a  standstill.  In 
1860,  the  assets  ( f  the  company  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Boston  Company,  who  determined  to 
prove  further  the  value  of  the  property,  and  explorations 
were  commenced  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Slaw- 
son,  the  agent  of  the  Cliff  Mine. 

The  mine  had  been  sunk  on  a  fissure  vein,  and  was 
found  to  have  amygdaloid  floors,  similar  to  those  in  the 
Cliff  Mine,  and  with  a  view  to  determine  their  value  he 
sunk  two  shafts  east  and  west  of  the  lode,  forty -seven  feet 
apart,  and  connected  them  with  a  drift,  and  what  he  be- 
lieved was  paying  ground  was  discovered,  but  work  was 
not  followed  up. 

In  1864,  by  transfers  of  stock  and  a  re-organization  of 
the  company,  $20,000  was  realized,  and  an  assessment  of 
$1  a  share  was  made,  to  which  only  a  portion  of  the  stock- 


holders responded.  It  was  found  necessary  to  raise  a  large 
sum  to  put  in  a  stamp  mill  before  the  ground  could  be 
thoroughly  tested.  This  the  company  decided  not  to  do, 
and  work  was  suspended. 

The  property  is  owned  by  Dr.  Hussey  and  his  associates. 
Its  officers  were  Thomas  M.  Howe,  President;  James  M. 
Cooper,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Northwesteryi  Mining  Company  purchased  of  the 
old  Lake  Superior  Company  1,600  acres  of  land,  located  on 
Sections  24,  25,  26,  35  and  36,  Town  58  north.  Range  31  west, 
and  the  organization  of  the  Northwestern  Mining, Company 
was  effected,  and  work .  commenced,  in  1845,  south  of  the 
greenstone,  on  a  fissure  vein  on  the  west  half  of  Section  24, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Slawson,  agent  of  the  Cliff 
Mine. 

The  proprietors  were  Messrs.  Howe,  Hussey,  Cooper  & 
Moorhead,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  H.  W.  Walker,  of  Detroit— 
the  same  gentlemen  who  controlled  the  Pittsburgh  &  Bos- 
ton Company.  It  was  re-organized,  in  1848,  as  the  North- 
western Mining  Company  of  Detroit,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000,  with  the  office  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  vein  had  been  previously  opened,  showing  a  good 
width,  with  a  promise  of  being  productive.  Sixty  men  were 
employed,  an  adit  driven  to  the  greenstone,  a  distance  of 
1,250  feet,  four  shafts  sunk,  and  considerable  general  work 
done.  In  1852,  a  stamp-mill  with  twelve  heads  was  put  in, 
a  hoisting  engine  and  machinery  were  supplied  to  No.  4 
shaft.  A  saw- mill  was  also  erected  to  furnish  the  lumber 
for  this  and  adjacent  mines.  A  pumping  engine  was  also 
put  in  at  an  expense  of  $6,000. 

In  October,  1852,  the  first  shipment  of  13,836  pounds 
of  mineral,  which  yielded  8,622  of  refined  copper.  Of  this 
10, 568  pounds  were  barrel  work  and  3, 268  pounds  mass 
copper.  In  1853,  the  yield  was  61,165  pounds  of  mineral, 
giving  a  return  of  44,166  pounds  ingot.  It  1854,  it  yield- 
ed 77,375  pounds  of  stamp  copper,  43,594  pounds  of  barrel 
work,  and  ninety-nine  masses=129,794  pounds — a  total  of 
250,763  pounds.  That  year  1,776  bushels  of  potatoes,  400 
bushels  of  turnips  and  twenty  tons  of  hay  were  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  several  thousand  feet  of  lumber  produced. 
Twenty-four  houses  in  all  were  built  upon  the  location. 

With  all  its  production,  assessment  after  assessment  was 
made,  until  $228,000  of  its  capital  stock  had  been  ex- 
hausted— only  $72,000  still  remained.  After  exploring  to 
strike  the  central  vein,  which  was  continued  through  this 
property,  and,  finding  its  continuation  unproductive,  and 
being  unwilling  to  resort  to  still  further  assessments,  the 
company  suspended  operations  in  January,  1865,  and  the 
buildings  and  surface  improvements  have  fallen  into  decay, 
representing  Goldsmith's  "deserted  village." 

The  Native  Copper  Company,  on  Section  10,  Town  58, 
Range  30,  adjoining  the  Delaware,  worked  a  vein  crossing 
the  ash  bed  in  1852,  and,  for  awhile  thereafter,  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  without  success. 

The  New  York  &  Michigan  Mining  Company  opened 
a  mine  in  1846,  on  the  southwest  quarter  Section  12,  Town 
58,  Range  28,  which  was  again  worked  in  1852-53.  The 
mine  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  150  feet  on  a  vein  twenty 
inches  wide.  They  shipped,  in  1852,  1,800  pounds  of  cop- 
per. 

The  North  American  Mining  Company  was  organized 
under  a  special  charter  in  1848,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$300,000,  divided  into  6,000  shares.  The  charter  was  so 
amended  in  1851  as  to  increase  the  shares  to  10,000,  with- 
out changing  the  capital  stock.  The  office  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.  Thomas  Bakeweli,  President:  Waterman 
Palmer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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The  estate  comprised  2,400  acres  of  land,  and  the  orig- 
inal mine  was  opened  on  the  east  half  Section  2,  Town  57, 
Kange  32.  A  mine  had  been  opened  on  this  property  in 
1846,  in  a  fissure  vein  under  the  south  bluff  of  the  green- 
stone. The  vein  has  a  bearing  of  fifty-eight  degrees  west, 
and  is  not  on  the  line  of  the  Cliff  and  other  productive 
lodes,  and  is  irregular  and  variable  in  width,  and,  though 
worked  to  a  depth  of  415  feet,  failed  to  be  remunerative. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  expended  in  four  years, 
and  446,000  pounds  of  refined  copper  produced. 

In  1852,  work  was  transferred  to  the  northeast  quarter 
Section  1,  adjoining  the  Cliff  on  the  south,  where  the  prop- 
erty is  crossed  by  the  Cliff  vein. 

In  the  first  level,  forty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  numerous  masses  of  copper  were  found,  one  of  which 
weighed  nearly  two  hundred  tons,  being  forty  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide  and  two  feet  thick— at  this  time  the  lar- 
gest mass  of  copper  ever  discovered.  In  this  stope,  in  the 
first  level,  300  tons  of  copper  were  obtained,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  company  were  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  expect- 
ancy, which  future  operations  failed  to  realize;  for,  how- 
ever so  earnestly  the  work  was  prosecuted,  no  other  like  de- 
posits were  found.  As  the  levels  were  pushed  south,  the 
ground  grew  poorer  and  failed  to  pay. for  working.  A 
crisis  was  reached  in  1858.  Their  funds  and  capital  stock 
had  been  exhausted;  they  must  find  rich  productive  ground 
or  stop  operations.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  re-organize 
and  raise  a  fund  on  the  stock  of  the  new  organization,  but 
Capt.  W.  E.  Dickinson,  the  Superintendent,  advised  a  dis- 
continuance of  work,  and  that  the  mine  be  let  on  tribute, 
and  all  work  on  company  account  was  thereafter  discontin- 
ued. 

As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  property  was  sold  in 
1860  to  the  old  Cliff  Company  for  $100, 100.  Explorations 
made  by  the  Cliff  Company  with  the  diamond  drill  failed 
to  discover  profitable  deposits,  and,  after  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  tributers,  who  paid  to  the  company  about  $15,000  a 
year  tribute  while  working '  the  mine,  all  work  ceased 
thereon. 

The  North  Cliff,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  offshoot  from 
the  Cliff.  C.  G.  Hussey  was  its  first  President,  and  Thomas 
I^I.  Howe  the  first  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  with  the  office  in 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  The  organization  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  rapidly  developing  the  extensive  tract  of  min- 
eral  lands  owned  by  the  original  Pittsburgh  &  Boston 
Company.  Mr.  S.  W.  Hill,  who  had  examined  the  prop- 
erty carefully,  reported  favorably,  and  a  consolidation  was 
made  with  the  Swanscott  Mining  Company,  the  North  Cliff 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  Swanscott  Company,  and  by 
a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  North  Cliff  Mining  Company.  The  majority  of  the 
stock  in  both  companies  was  held  by  the  same  parties. 

Work  was  commenced  that  year  and  continued  until 
1861,  when  the  endowment  fund  had  been  exhausted  with- 
out obtaining  profitable  results,  when  the  work  came  to  a 
standstill.  In  1863,  the  rise  of  copper  stimulated  to  fur- 
ther exertion,  and  an  assessment  of  50  cents  a  share  was 
called  in,  and  work  again  commenced  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  James  Watson  as  Superintendent. 

An  open  cut  and  adit  1,700  feet  in  length  was  made, 
and  driven  to  connect  with  an  inclined  shaft  sunk  in  the 
ash  bed  at  the  south  end.  Three  hundred  feet  farther 
south.  No.  4  Shaft  was  sunk  135  feet  to  the  adit  level;  and 
965  feet  north  of  this  No.  3  Shaft  was  put  down  to  the 
fourth  level.  These,  with  short  shafts,  winzes,  drifts  and 
stopes,  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  rich  deposits;  the  low 
grade  rock  obtained  at  that  time  not  being  profitable  to 


work  with  the  machinery  at  hand,  the  work  was  abandoned 
and  the  property  deserted. 

Later  it  has  been  sold  for  taxes,  and  the  company  have 
allowed  their  title  to  become  extinguished  by  the  courts. 

It  is  now  owned  by  John  Senter  at  Eagle  River,  and 
Mr.  Hill  has  been  at  work  opening  up  a  rich  vei^n,  which 
appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  Cliff  vein,  with  a 
view  to  having  the  property  again  mined. 

The  Northwest  Copper  Company  grew  out  of  the  North- 
west Copper  Mining  Association  formed  in  1847,  which 
held  4,320  acres  of  land,  comprising  Sections  13,  14  15, 
24,  and  Half-Sections  10,  11,  12,  23,  25  and  Quarter-Sec- 
tion 26,  Town  58  north.  Range  30  west,  Iving  south  of  the 
greenstone.  The  office  was  in  Philadelphia:  William  Pet- 
tit,  President,  and  James  G.  Clark,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. For  two  years,  limited  mining  operations  were  car- 
ried on,  on  Section  15,  when  it  was  deemed  best  to  effect  an 
organization  with  sufficient  capital  to  prosecute  the  work 
with  increased  vigor. 

Under  a  special  charter  granted  March  9,  1849,  the 
Northwest  Mining  Company  was  organized,  and,  the  15th 
of  May  following,  the  stock  of  the  new  company  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  old.  Associated  with  the  officers 
above  named  as  corporators  in  the  new  company  were  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  Oliver  Johnson,  George  H.  Thompson  and 
Charles  Schaffer,  all  of  New  York.  The  capital  stock  was 
$200,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares.  James  G.  Clark 
was  its  first  President  and  Horace  Greeley  is  said  to  have 
been  its  second  President. 

Three  mines  were  opened  on  transverse  fissure  veins, 
south  of  the  greenstone,  called  the  Stoughtenburgh,  Hogan 
and  Kelley.  The  Stoughtenburgh  vein  was  opened  with  four 
shafts  and  an  adit.  Considerable  work  was  done  and  quite 
a  number  of  masses  were  taken  out,  weighing  from  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  eleven  tons.  They  were  generally 
found  cutside  the  lode,  but  adjacent  to  it  and  isolated  from 
other  deposits  of  copper. 

The  lode  had  an  average  width  of  twelve  inches,  and, 
like  the  Cliff,  was  crossed  by  a  series  of  amygdaloid  fioors, 
from  which  the  most  of  the  stamp  rock  was  obtained.  The 
first  stamp-mill  was  put  up  in  1849-50,  and  run  by  water, 
but  proving  incapable  of  doing  the  work,  another  was  put 
up  in  1852,  and  run  by  steam.  It  was  the  first  mill  of  the 
kind  on  the  lake.  The  mine  produced  in  ingot  copper  in 
1849,  34,322  pounds,  195,020  pounds  in  1850,  and  393,'l99 
pounds  m  1851,  on  which  was  realized,  for  the  three  years, 
$94,819.83,  while  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
were  $172,183.96.  An  agent  was  sent  to  London  to  nego- 
tiate the  sale  of  the  mine,  but  the  English  parties  would  not 
purchase  the  entire  interest,  desiring  the  present  owners  to 
still  operate  it,  which  they  declined,  and  the  negotiations 
came  to  an  end. 

Being  strongly  urged  by  the  agent,  Mr.  H.  H.  Beecher, 
to  increase  their  operations  and  facilities  for  stamping,  in 
1859  a  new  stamp-mill  was  erected  on  the  bank  of  the 
Montreal  River,  forty-eight  head  of  Wayne  stamps  put  in, 
a  double-track,  gravity  railroad  1,200  feet  long  built,  con- 
necting the  mill  with  the  mine,  which,  having  a  grade  of 
ninety- four  feet,  enabled  the  descending  loaded  cars  to  draw 
up  the  empty  ones. 

The  company  had  laid  out  the  village  of  Wyoming  (now  - 
locally  called  Hell  Town)  and  sold  the  lots.     Seventy-seven 
houses  were  erected,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  make  a 
thriving  mining  town  was  a  productive   dividend-paying 
mine,  by  which  it  was  connected  by  common  interests. 

At  the  close  of  1859,  the  capital  stock  was  exhausted, 
the  excess  of  liabilities  amounted  to  $130,000,  the  interest 
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on  their  bonds  was  unpaid  and  financial  ruin  stared  them 
in  the  face.  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  called  and 
it  was  resolved  to  re-organize  under  the  general  mining 
laws,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  divided  into  20,000 
shares,  the  Northwest  to  sell  all  its  estate,  personal  and 
real,  in  consideration  of  the  new  company  assuming  its 
liabilities,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company  was  formed. 

The  Phoenix  Copper  Company  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
old  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company,  one  of  the  pioneer  en- 
terprises of  the  copper  region,  the  originators  of  which 
were  among  the  first  to  take  out  permits  from  the  War  De- 
partment, after  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  in 
1843.  The  Trustees  of  this  organization,  which  so  early 
secured  leases  of  seven  three-mile  square  locations  in  Ke- 
weenaw County,  were  David  Henshaw  and  Samuel  "Will- 
iams, of  Boston;  D.  G.  Jones,  of  Detroit;  and  Col.  Charles 
H.  Gratiot,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  the  lead 
mines  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  was  employed  to  examine  this  loca- 
tion, and  reported  several  veins  on  the  property,  and,  on 
his  recommendation,  work  was  commenced  in  the  east  bank 
of  Eagle  Eiver,  near  the  center  of  the  line  between  Sec- 
tions 19  and  30,  Township  58  north,  Eange  31  west,  at  first 
under  his  direction,  afterward  under  the  direction  of  Col. 
Gratiot,  who  was  working  fifteen  men.  In  August,  1845, 
a  stamp-mill,  which  had  been  purchased  at  Detroit,  was 
put  into  operation.  This  was  the  first  stamp-mill  on  Lake 
Superior,  and,  as  is  usual  in  first  attempts,  before  the  real 
necessities  in  the  case  are  understood,  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. This  proved  a  serious  drawback  to  the  operations,  al 
though  work  was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and,  in  1845-46, 
an  estimated  product  of  550  tons  of  mineral  was  taken  out. 

The  main  shaft  had  been  sunk  on  a  pocket  of  copper 
and  silver,  which  was  soon  exhausted,  and,  in  an  effort  to 
recover  the  vein,  a  tunnel  was  run  under  the  river,  at  a 
depth  of  ninety  feet  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  in  which  a 
crevice,  filled  with  gravel  and  accumulations  that  show^ed 
the  evident  action  of  water,  and,  in  a  deeper  hole,  made  by 
the  current  of  this  old  stream,  mingled  with  other  deposits, 
.were  found  about  eighteen  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and 
an  amount  of  silver — how  much  of  the  latter  was  never 
known,  as  it  was  largely  appropriated  by  the  miners;  one 
piece,  however,  weighing  eight  and  two -thirds  pounds — one 
of  the  largest  ever  discovered  in  the  copper  region — came 
into  the  possession  of  the  company,  and  is  now  in  posses 
sion  of  the  Philadelphia  mint. 

During  the  year  1846,  a  shaft  was  sunk  about  ninety 
feet  in  the  vein  found  in  this  ancient  stream-bed,  which 
completed  the  work  at  this  point.  Mr.  C.  C.  Douglas,  the 
agent,  and  the  men  who  were  suspected  of  appropriating 
the  silver,  were  discharged,  and  a  Mr.  Coryell  appointed  as 
agent,  who,  after  the  failure  of  a  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Detroit,  to 
erect  a  stamp-mill  that  would  do  the  work  required,  being 
the  second  attempt  in  that  direction  already  made,  changed 
his  base  to  the  south  of  the  greenstone,  stimulated  thereto 
by  the  great  success  of  the  Clifi". 

The  original  estate  comprised  about  forty  thousand 
acres.  This  was  reduced  by  the  sale  of  5,500  acres,  on 
•  which  they  realized  $33, 000,  renewing  the  lease  on  the 
balance  for  three  years,  not  having  the  funds  to  purchase 
it  at  the  $2. 50  per  acre,  as,  by  a  late  law  of  Congress,  they 
were  permitted  to  do. 

After  expending  $105,833.40,  they  resolved  to  sell  out 
to  a  new  organization,  and  the  entire  assets  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Copper  Company  were  turned  over  to  the  Phoenix 
Copper  Company,  which  had  been  organized  for  that  pur- 
pose under  a  special  charter,  March  16,  1849,  with  a  capi- 


tal stock  of  $300,000.  The  shares  were  placed  at  $100 
each,  but  in  1851  the  charter  was  amended,  making  the 
shares  $30  each.  The  incorporators  were  Joseph  W.  Ward, 
Kichard  Pitts  and  Benjamin  Graves.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors were  A.  W.  Spencer,  J.  W.  Ward,  Mark  Healy, 
B.  W.  Balch,  all  of  Boston;  Simon  Mandlebaum,  of  Eagle 
River;  A.  W.  Spencer,  President;  Horatio  Bigelow,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

No  less  than  Hyo  distinct  veins  were  known  to  exist  on 
the  property,  but  of  their  practical  value,  or  what  other 
veins  might  exist,  but  little  was  known.  The  five  veins 
were  called,  respectively.  Phoenix,  East  Phoenix,  Armstrong 
and  Ward,  in  Section  J 9;  and  the  Robbins  Vein,  south  of 
the  greenstone. 

From  1850  to  1853,  the  work  was  in  charge  of  Simon 
Mandlebaum  as  agent.  In  work  done  in  some  ancient  pits 
in  the  New  Phoenix,  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  1,200  pounds  of 
copper  were  taken  out,  and,  in  driving  a  900- foot  adit  on 
the  vein,  a  mass  of  copper  weighing  2,390  pounds  was  ob- 
tained. In  1851,  thirteen  tons  of  60  per  cent  copper  were 
shipped. 

Duriug  these  years,  no  persistent  work  was  done  in  any 
one  locality;  shafts  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  forty,  fifty  or 
seventy-five  feet,  a  little  drifting  done,  and  then  aban- 
doned. Adits  were  carried  indiscriminately  from  150  to 
900  feet  in  places,  and  then  abandoned. 

In  June,  1853,  the  work  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr. 
S.  W.  Hill,  who  was  instructed  to  examine  the  property, 
which  then  consisted  of  1,701  acres,  geologically,  and  to 
determine  the  most  favorable  points  for  operations. 

In  1855,  work  was  commenced  on  the  ash  bed,  and  the 
product,  for  three  years,  was  raised  from  10,847  pounds  to 
65,800  pounds.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  water  at  that 
point  in  Eagle  River  to  run  the  necessary  number  of 
stamps  to  make  the  work  profitable,  a  steam  engine — the 
heaviest  then  on  the  lake — was  put  in,  and  a  new  stamp- 
mill,  with  forty-eight  heads  of  Wagner's  stamps,  was 
erected,  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  of  refined  copper  was 
yearly  produced. 

In  1863,  work  was  commenced  on  the  Phoenix  and  Rob- 
bins  Yein,  south  of  the  greenstone.  In  1865,  the  capital 
stock  had  been  exhausted  by  assessments,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  re- organize,  in  order  to  make  more  demands 
for  funds  to  prosecute  the  work.  That  year,  244,158 
pounds  of  ingot  copper  were  produced,  which  sold  at  an  av- 
erage of  29|  cents  per  pound.  In  1866-67,  the  vein 
pinched  in,  and  the  product  only  reached  130  tons  ingot. 
In  1869,  it  again  widened,  and  yielded  400  tons,  increas- 
ing, in  1870,  to  500  tons  ingot,  and,  in  1871,  1,310,350  re- 
fined copper. 

In  1872,  Frank  G.  White  was  appointed  agent.  The 
product  that  year  was  728,359  pounds  refined  copper,  which 
sold  at  34.71  cents  per  pound.  The  total  assessments  up 
to  this  time  had  been  $817,500. 

In  1873,  a  large  amount  of  sinking  and  drifting  was 
done,  but  the  product  only  reached  521,081  pounds  of  re- 
fined copper.  An  explosion  of  dualine  killed  Capt.  John 
Hoatson  and  ^Ye  men.  Capt.  Ed  Parnell  succeeded  as 
Mining  Captain. 

In  1874,  a  surplus  of  $25,000  above  the  working  ex- 
penses was  earned.  An  inclined  shaft  was  sunk  on  the 
Robbins  Yein,  1,300  feet  on  the  incline;  a  new  engine, 
hoisting  machinery  and  shaft  house  added;  1,398,440 
pounds  of  refined  copper  were  produced. 

In  1875,  besides  the  960  tons  of  copper,  there  was  also 
obtained  4,732  ounces  of  silver.  A  profit  of  $75,000  was 
made  that  year;  and  the  year  following,  more  ground  was 
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opened,  and  a  surplus  of  $107,186  was  earned,  from  which 
a  dividend  of  11  per  share  was  paid — its  first  and  only  div- 
idend. 

The  company  now  owns  2,477  acres,  and  are  arranging 
to  work  on  the  ash  bed,  where  an  adit  ninety  feet  above  the 
lake  is  being  sunk  2,300  feet  to  intersect  an  old  shaft  at 
the  second  level,  150  feet  below  the  surface.  A  stamp-mill 
will  be  built  on  the  north  for  the  use  of  this  mine. 

In  1882,  they  added  to  the  old  mining  plant  a  Norwalk 
compressor  and  Hvti  Rand  drills.  The  vein  has  improved 
in  character,  and  the  production  of  copper  is  increasing. 
In  order  to  get  out  the  masses  and  stamp  rock,  they  are, 
however,  obliged  to  raise  about  four  pounds  of  rock 
to  get  one  pound  for  the  stamp-mill.  They  are  stamp- 
ing about  one  thousand  tons  a  month,  and  raising  daily 
from  150  to  175  tons  of  rock.  The  production  is  mostly 
mass  copper.  The  production  for  1882  will  approximate 
500  tons.  One  mass  of  some  22,000  to  23,000  pounds  was 
cut  up  and  shipped  at  Eagle  River  the  last  of  July. 
The  mineral  raised  averages  76|  per  cent. 

They  are  now  working  at  a  depth  of  1,200  feet;  the 
longest  level  is  1,400  feet;  the  bottom  level  is  500  feet,  and 
still  extending  in  both  directions. 

The  product  for  1880  was  290  tons  ingot;  for  1881, 
3031  tons;  and  for  six  months  in  1882,  was  165  tons  185 
pounds,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching  to  450  or  500  tons 
this  year. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Delano,  who  so  ably  succeeded  Mr.  White 
some  eight  years  since,  is  local  agent.  William  P.  Huut, 
President;  William  C.  Coffin,  Secretary— office.  No.  8 
Olive  street,  Boston;  and  Richard  Bawden,  Mining  Cap- 
tain. The  capital  is  divided  into  40,000  shares  of  $25 
each. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Boston  Company  obtained  early  a 
lease  of  three  square  miles  of  a  Mr.  Raymond,  which  in- 
cluded Copper  Harbor.  Work  was  commenced  by  these 
gentlemen  in  1844  on  Hogg's  Point  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Avery,  the  President  of  the  Association,  John 
Hays,  agent.  This  was  the  first  mining  shaft  sunk  on  the 
lake,  and  some  bowlders  only  were  found.  This  work  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  operations  commenced  on  the  vein 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  near  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Wilkins,  where  a  deposit  of  black  oxide  of  copper  was 
found.  This  deposit  was  discovered  December  5,  1844. 
Two  shafts  were  sunk  about  100  feet  apart,  and  about  forty 
tons  of  the  metal  were  obtained  and  sold  for  $4,500.  The 
main  shaft  was  carried  down  a  distance  of  120  feet  and  levels 
driven  each  way  on  the  vein  without  finding  any  more  ore, 
and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  some  day  the  diamond  drill,  or  its  competitor,  will  re- 
veal in  that  vicinity  a  large  body  of  rich  mineral  deposit. 

Pennsylvania  Mining  Company  was  formed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  with  the  office  in  Philadelphia;  Joseph  G. 
Henszey,  President;  S.  M.  Day,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  lands  comprised  2,880  acres  of  mineral  land,  to 
which  was  shortly  added  by  purchase  6,000  acres  of  timber 
land. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Hill  was  engaged  as  agent,  and  mines  were 
on  what  was  called  Eagle  vein.  Branch  vein  and  the  Trot- 
ter vein,  and  the  underground  workings  were  made  to  con- 
form with  those  of  the  Cliff  and  Central. 

A  new  stamp-mill  was  built,  the  largest  then  on  the  lake, 
and  furnished  with  the  most  approved  appliances.  A  saw 
mill  and  other  buildings  were  erected,  a  road  built  to  Lac 
La  Belle,  new  engines  put  in,  and  other  surface  improve- 
ments to  the  extent  of  $126,000  in  all,  and  no  copper  had 
been  produced. 


The  Seneca  Mining  Company  owned  3,240  acres  of  land 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  greenstone  ridge,  near  the 
south  line  of  Keweenaw  County,  embracing  Sections  20,  21, 
half  of  22  and  23,  and  Sections  28,  29  and  32,  Town  57, 
Range  32. 

Some  work  was  done  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
32  abuut  1866  or  1867,  in  the  Kearsarge  conglomerate,  lying 
south  of  the  Calumet  conglomerate,  and  between  it  and  the 
Kearsrage  amygdaloid,  near  the  head- waters  of  the  Trap 
River.  In  1880,  work  was  renewed  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Daniels,  agent  of  the  Osceola  Mining  Company,  with 
a  view  to  thoroughly  testing  the  lode. 

In  March,  1880,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  new  com- 
pany, and  800  acres  were  set  off  from  the  Seneca  estate, 
and  the  Ahmuk  Company  was  organized,  with  Joseph  W. 
Clark,  President;  A.  S.  Bigelow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Office,  198  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 

The  St.  Clair  Mining  Company  owns  138  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  Phoenis:  on  the  west  and  the  Eagle  River  Company 
on  the  east.  The  mine  is  opened  on  a  fissure  vein  about 
ten  inches  wide.  The  shafts  are  sunk  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  greenstone,  and  the  rock  is  trammed  to  the 
stamp  mill  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff. 

The  company  was  originally  formed  in  1863  and  the 
mine  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  300  feet.  In  1872,  the 
stamp-mill  was  built  with  twelve  heads  of  stamps.  During 
the  panic  about  that  time,  work  was  suspended  and  the 
property  went  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  who  held  it 
until  1879-80,  when  they  organized  a  new  company,  with 
$1,000,000  capital,  and  assessed  37  J^  cents  a  share  to  com- 
mence work.  Twenty-five  men  are  now  employed  working 
on  the  fourth  level,  producing  from  seventy -five  to  a  hun- 
dred tons  of  mineral  a  year.  It  is  being  worked  in  a  small 
way  for  development.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  di- 
vided into  40,000  shares.  Officers— J.  H.  Tuttle,  Presi- 
dent; John  Brooks,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  M.  A.  De- 
lano, Agent;  James  D.  Stevens,  Mining  Captain. 

The  Star  Mining  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  com- 
panies located  on  the  Point  that  still  preserves  its  organi- 
zation. It  is  located  on  the  east  half  of  Section  9,  Town 
58,  Range  28,  and  was  opened  in  1851  on  a  fissure  vein 
south  of  the  greenstone.  Two  shafts  were  sunk  and  work 
continued  until  1857.  No.  1  Shaft  was  put  down  300  feet 
and  $70,000  expended.  It  was  re-opened  in  1864,  and  a 
small  amount  of  copper  taken  out. 

The  Winthrop,  adjoining  the  Central  on  the  west,  ex- 
pended $90,000  in  1852  without  any  very  encouraging  re- 
sult. They  operated  on  a  fissure  on  the  southwest  quarter 
Section  23,  and  west  half  Section  26,  Town  58,  Range  30. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Catholic  Churches  in  Keweenaw  County  are  located 
at  Eagle  Harbor,  the  Cliff  Mine  and  at  Delaware. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  at  Eagle  Harbor  was 
built  in  1843-44  by  Father  Baraga,  afterward  Bishop  Bar- 
aga. The  first  missionary,  as  the  priests  there  were  then 
called,  was  Louis  Thielle. 

The  Church  of  the  Assumption  was  built  at  the  Cliff 
Mine  in  1858. 

The  church  in  Delaware  was  built  by  Rev.  Patrick 
Flanagan  in  1863. 

Services  are  held  in  Copper  Harbor  and  at  Eagle  River 
in  private  houses,  and  in  the  schoolhouse  at  the  Central. 

The  different  priests  who  have  officiated  in  Keweenaw 
County  are  as  given  in  their  order:  Andrew  Andolshek, 
Patrick  Flannagan,  John  Brown,  Matthias  Orth,  John 
Burns,  Oliver  Pelisson,  Luke  Mozifii,  Angelo  Paginina  and 
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again  for  three  years,  Andrew  Andolshek.  There  are  now 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  Catholics  in  Keweenaw 
County,  including  heads  of  families  and  children. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  early  represented 
in  Keweenaw  County.  In  1847,  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Pitezel  was 
appointed  to  the  Eagle  Eiver  district  by  the  general  con- 
ference. He  was  located  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  where  a  "  class  " 
had  been  formed  the  year  previous. 

Churches  have  been  since  erected  at  the  Phoenix,  Cen- 
tral, Cliff  and  Allouez  Mines  and  at  Eagle  Harbor,  and 
services  held  in  several  other  places  in  the  district,  as  at 
Delaware,  Eagle  Eiver  and  at  the  Ashbed  (Petherick)  Mine, 
which  will  soon  require  the  aid  of   an  assistant  clergyman. 

MEDICAL. 

The  medical  department  of  Keweenaw  County  consists 
of  the  physicians  to  the  mines,  who  also  attend  to  the  cit- 
izens in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  miners  all  contrib- 
ute a  stipulated  sum  monthly  from  their  wages,  which  se- 
cures them  the  regular  attendance  of  the  physician,  when 
his  services  are  needed,  without  further  expense.  These 
gentlemen  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Allopathic 
school.  They  are  also  the  surgeons  to  the  mines,  having 
the  general  care  of  the  miners  and  their  families. 

By  this  arrangement  the  very  important  necessity  of 
having  a  physician  at  hand  in  cases  of  accident  and  injury 
is  well  supplied,  where  otherwise  able  physicians  and  sur- 
geons would  hesitate  to  locate. 


COPPEE  HAEBOE. 

Coppei '  Harbor  is  near  the  extreme  end  of  Keweenaw 
Point  in  North  Latitude  47°  30',  West  Longitude  80°,  and 
is  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  250  miles  distant  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Duluth,  lying 
in  the  direct  route  from  Marquette  to  Isle  Eoyale  and  Sil- 
ver Islet. 

The  speculative  fever  which  ran  so  high  in  1846  and 
made  things  so  lively  all  over  the  mining  region,  filled 
Copper  Harbor  with  the  adventurers,  speculators  and  min- 
ers who  thronged  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The 
waters  of  the  beautiful  harbor  were  enlivened  by  the^  var- 
ious sloops,  small  vessels  and  canoes  which  were  moving 
upon  its  surface,  and  the  shores  were  dotted  over  with  the 
explorers'  tents.  That  year,  the  first  house  built  at  Copper 
Harbor  was  erected  by  D.  D.  Brockway,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  was  kept  by  him  as  a  hotel.  Nearly  opposite  the 
Brockway  House  is  Porter's  Island,  a  small  rocky  islet,  upon 
which  the  ^'Government  House"  was  built,  and  occupied 
by  the  Land  Commissioners,  and  favors  in  the  shape  of 
^* permits"  were  granted  ''by  the  lord  thereof,"  to  the  anx- 
ious seekers  after  wealth. 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  Walter  Cunningham,  who  had 
been  appointed  special  agent  for  the  mines  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, in  company  with  some  twenty  persons,  landed  at  Cop- 
per Harbor,  where  he  established  his  agency.  This  agency 
remained  at  Copper  Harbor  until  the  spring  of  1846,  when 
it  was  removed  by  Gen.  John  Stockton  to  the  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie,  with  assistants  stationed  at  the  Copper  Harbor,  at 
the  month  of  the  Ontonagon  Eiver  and  La  Pointe. 

From  August,  1844,  to  November,  1845,  595  locations 
were  made  upon  permits  from  the  War  Department,  and 
applications  to  the  Mineral  Agency  at  Copper  Harbor. 

It  was  named  Copper  Harbor  on  account  of  the  cuprif- 
erous veins  outcropping  there  and  plainly  visible,  and  for 
a  time  much  interest  in  the  search  for  copper  centered 
there.     Not  meeting  with  the  success  that  was  anticipated, 


parties  have  withdrawn  from  further  search  at  that  point 
for  the  present,  and  the  once  thriving  town  has  fallen  into 
decay — there  being  now,  in  1882,  six  families  and  only 
about  thirty  inhabitants  in  all  in  the  place.  Two  pupils 
are  in  regular  daily  attendance  at  the  school,  and  sometimes 
the  number  reaches  as  high  as  seven  scholars  in  a  day. 

The  largest  settlement  is  now  on  the  Clark  Mine  lo- 
cation about  a  mile  from  the  harbor,  and  where  the  Copper 
Harbor  Post  Office  is  kept.  The  only  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Copper  Harbor  is  the  store 
kept  by  Leon  Lauvaux,  the  agent  of  the  Clark  and  other 
mining  property. 

The  stockade  known  as  Fort  Wilkins,  located  about  a 
mile  from  the  landing,  formerly  a  United  States  military 
post,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Fanny 
Hooey,  and  betw-?en  it  and  the  bay,  which  is  but  a  little 
distance  away.  Nestling  upon  the  banks  of  that  lovely 
lake,  protected  by  groves  of  poplars,  birches  and  firs,  it 
seems  to  invite  one  to  it  as  a  retreat  to  be  desired;  but  its 
deserted  buildings  going  to  decay,  its  dreary  solitude  and 
isolation  from  the  busy,  bustling  world,  recalling  to  mem- 
ory the  poet's  lament  over  "  Tara's  halls  deserted,"  sur- 
rounds it  with  a  remote  gloominess  which  destroys  the  de- 
sire. It  was  established  in  1844  by  Capt.  Clery,  of  the 
Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  and  was  garrisoned  by  his 
command,  consisting  of  two  companies.  He  was  relieved 
by  Capt.  Albertis,  who  remained  until  June,  1846.  He 
was  ordered  to  Mexico  with  his  command,  and  was  decapi- 
tated by  a  cannon  ball  in  front  of  Vera  Cruz.  August  8, 
1846,  Col.  William  B.  Wright  was  appointed  custodian  in 
charge,  and,  from  September  6  following,  to  November, 
1855,  it  was  garrisoned  by  Col.  Wright  and  wife.  As  a 
fortification  it  has  been  abandoned. 

Joseph  Sahl  came  to  Copper  Harbor  in  1844,  has  a  log 
cabin  on  the  hill  on  the  road  to  Eagle  Harbor,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Copper  Harbor,  where  he  has 
a  small  garden  and  some  lands  for  pasture.  He  has  been 
hunting  for  the  hidden  wealth  of  that  region  ever  since  he 
landed  there,  and  is  to-day  as  poor  as  ever;  an  illustration 
of  the  pertinacious  visionary  prospector,  of  the  class  to 
which  a  Colorado  operator,  in  referring  to  their  numerous 
and  constant  failures,  once  remarked:  "  If  they  want  to 
find  mineral  they  must  look  where  God  Almighty  has 
placed  it.!' 

Thus  far  the  mining  operations  in  this  vicinity  have 
proved  unprofitable,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
working  oat  of  the  pocket  deposit  of  black  oxide  ore  found 
adjacent  to  Fort  Wilkins.  Upon  the  Clark  Mine,  lying 
south  of  the  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Fanny 
Hooey,  much  money  and  labor  have  been  expended,  and 
some  fine  copper  obtained,  but  the  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 

A  vein  of  protoxide  of  manganese  has  been  opened  on 
the  Clark  mining  property,  to  the  east  of  Lake  Manganese, 
and  about  1,200  tons  of  good  ore  taken  out  of  an  open  cut 
which  has  been  worked  down  to  a  depth  of  seventy-five  feet, 
under  a  lease  given  to  a  Pittsburgh  company.  This  com- 
pany suspended  operations,  and  gave  the  option  of  their 
lease  to  the  Cambria  Iron  Co. 

Near  the  dam,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  vein  can  be 
distinctly  traced  dipping  to  the  West,  and  evidently  under- 
lying the  bed  of  the  lake.  As  an  article  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  Bessemer  steel,  it  is  an  important  factor,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  worked  to  its  full  extent. 

The  Star  Mine  and  the  Copper  Harbor  Mining  Com- 
panies are  the  only  others  which  keep  up  an  organization 
in  this  vicinity,  but  no  work  is  attempted  on  either. 
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The  Copper  Harbor  Light-House  is  built  upon  a  point 
of  land  which  forms  the  sheltered  bay  at  the  east  end  of 
the  harbor.  It  was  kept  by  Charles  Crogan  for  nine  years 
previous  to  3881,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  Edward  Cham- 
bers. 

The  Kange  Light  was  established  in  1866,  the  tower 
erected  that  year,  and  the  house  the  following  year.  Na- 
poleon Beedon  was  the  first  keeper,  succeeded  by  Edward 
Bennett,  followed  by  William  Tresisc,  the  present  keeper,  in 
1870.  The  light  is  one  of  the  sixth  order  stationary  white 
light. 

BIOGKAPHIGAL    SKETCHES. 

CHAELES  CORGAN  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1822;  he  came  to 
America  in  1842;  made  his  home  in  Canada  till  1864;  then  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1866;  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Manitou  Light, 
and  held  that  position  seven  years;  he  was  then  assigned  to  the 
Copper  Harbor  Lig.it,  of  which  he  had  charge  nine  years,  or  till 
November.  1881,  during  which  time  he  had  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment property  at  Fort  Wilkins;  he  has  made  his  home  at  Copper 
Harbor  since  1868,  where  he  now  keeps  hotel. 

LEON  LAUVAUX,  Superintendent  of  the  Clark  Mine,  was 
born  in  Belgium,  of  French  parentage,  December  27,  1845;  he  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  mining  engineer;  he  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  Estivant,  of  France,  proprietor  of  the  great  smelting  and 
copper  rolhng  works;  he  became  Mr.  Estivant's  confidential  clerk, 
and  accompanied  him  to  America  in  1872.  Mr.  Estivant  having 
become  proprietor  of  the  Clark  Mine,  Keweenaw  County,  Mich., 
Mr.  Lauvaux  was  employed  as  clerk  in  that  location.  In  1874.  he 
was  made  Superintendent,  and  has  held  that  position  to  this  date; 
during  the  years  1881-82,  he  has  also  had  charge  of  the  Star  Mine  of 
the  Amygdaloid,  Resolute  (Empire  Copper  Company),  Girard,  Yul- 
can  and  ^Etna  Mines,  comprising  in  all  a  property  of  25,000  acres 
in  extent. 

WILLIAM  TRESISE,  keeper  of  the  Copper  Harbor  Rani^^e 
Light  Station,  was  born  in  England  November  11,  1839;  came  to 
America  when  two  years  of  age  with  his  parents,  and  made  his 
home  in  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after  went  to  Wisconsin.  In  1851, 
he  came  to  Lake  Superior;  when  old  enough  to  work,  he  engaged  in 
mining,  and  was  employed  at  various  mines  on  Keweenaw  Point  till 
August,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Twenty-seventh 
Regiment  Michigan  Volunteers;  he  was  wounded  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  July  30,  1864,  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck  and 
shoulder,  and  was  discharged  for  disability  July  27,  1865;  on  recov- 
ering sufficiently,  he  went  to  Colorado,  where  he  spent  one  year,  and 
then  went  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  Government  employ; 
thence  to  Southern  California,  and  ihence  to  San  Francisco;  he 
returned  to  Lake  Superior  in  1869,  and  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position. 


EAGLE  HARBOR. 

Eagle  Harbor  is  located  sixteen  miles  west  of  Copper 
Harbor  and  is  a  good  steamboat  landing.  It  was  first  occu- 
pied by  the  Eagle  Harbor  Mining  Company,  who  worked 
a  party  of  men  there  in  the  summer  of  1845,  a  Mr.  Sprague 
being  agent.  The  17th  of  October  following,  Mr.  F.  Hopkins, 
still  a  resident  of  the  town,  arrived  with  a  company,  thirteen 
in  all,  and  lived  in  a  tent.  He  arrived  at  Copper  Harbor  the 
night  Dr  Houghton  was  drowned,  and  laid  to  there  four  days 
on  account  of  the  memorable  storm  of  October  13,  1845, 
which  deprived  the  copper  region  of  its  most  able  and  accom- 
plished explorer.  Men  were  then  working  for  the  Eagle 
Harbor  Mining  Company,  and  everything  for  the  mines  was 
landed  and  the  groceries  and  general  provisions  kept 
there. 

At  that  time,  there  was  one  house  in  the  place,  construct- 
ed of  rough  logs  and  covered  with  "  shakes" — thin  strips 
split  from  logs.  The  village  plat  was  afterward  made  by 
Mr.  Slaughter,  who  laid  out  the  town.  During  these  early 
times,  intemperance  ran  riot  when  parties  of  miners  con- 
gregated there,  and  fights  and  brawls  were  matters  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Eagle  Harbor  was  opened  with  a  channel  thirteen  and  a 
half  feet  deep,  in  1877,  and  is  a  fine  refuge  for  vessels, 
except  in  a  severe  northeast  wind.     The  Government  ap- 


propriation used  in  opening  the  harbor  was  190,000.  The 
new  light-house  and  range  lights  were  built  at  the  time  the 
channel  was  opened — a  tower  on  shore  and  house  1,000 
feet  in  range  inland,  each  fitted  with  marine  signal  lens 
lantern  lights. 

The  Eagle  Harbor  Light- House  stands  upon  a  project- 
ing point  of  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor.  A  large, 
high  rock  which  formerly  stood  on  that  point,  by  the  side 
of  the  old  light-house,  has  been  blasted  away  to  make  room 
for  the  present  light-house,  materially  changing  the  aspect 
of  the  place  from  former  days.  The  light  is  of  the  fifth  or- 
der, fixed  white  and  varied  by  flashes,  and  is  distinctly 
visible  twelve  and  a  half  miles. 

The  first  piers  were  built  by  Edward  Taylor,  the  pio- 
neer settler  of  Eagle  Harbor,  in  1844,  and  a  small  log  ware- 
house was  erected  with  the  ground  for  a  floor.  This  was 
afterward  purchased  by  James  Bawden,  and  a  small  frame 
warehouse,  since  removed  and  used  as  a  shoe  shop,  erected. 
This  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  Kantz  and  moved  to  its 
present  location,  in  1855,  to  give  room  for  the  large  build- 
ing afterward  destroyed  by  fire. 

Additions  were  also  made  to  the  dock,  to  which  im- 
provements have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  forming  the 
present  pier  and  dock.  A  two-story  warehouse  had  been 
erected  and  filled  with  grain  and  provision  for  the  winter 
supply,  in  1860.  Some  lime  was  stored  upon  the  lower 
floor.  So  much  weight  had  been  stored  in  the  building  that 
the  timbers  gave  way  and  settled  until  some  of  the  lime 
reached  the  water  and  set  fire  to  the  building,  which,  with 
all  its  contents,  was  destroyed,  on  the  nio^ht  of  November 
10,  1860. 

The  eager  citizens,  seeing  their  provisions  for  the  win- 
ter being  thus  ruthlessly  destroyed,  would  have  rushed  for- 
ward to  rescue  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  but  were  kept  back 
from  so  doing  by  the  determination  of  Bawden,  the  clerk, 
who  told  them  to  ''keep  back  as  there  was  powder  stored 
there."  Many  lives  were  doubtless  saved  by  his  keeping 
the  crowd  at  a  distance,  for  soon  the  entire  structure  was 
rent  and  scattered  by  a  terrific  explosion. 

The  citizens  stood  appalled.  Winter  was  at  hand  and 
their  supplies  had  been  destroyed.  Judge  William  P. 
Kaley,  the  leading  merchant  and  warehouseman,  immedi- 
ately started  for  Detroit,  chartered  the  steamer  Planet,  pur- 
chased and  loaded  his  supplies  and  started  back  with  them. 
On  the  voyage  they  encountered  such  a  terrific  storm  that 
all  the  cargo  on  deck  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  to  save 
the  vessel.  Arriving  at  Marquette  the  24th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, the  thermometer  stood  12°  below  zero,  and  the  snow 
was  two  feet  deep.  After  a  tedious  struggle  with  the  ele- 
ments, the  remaining  cargo  was  finally  landed  at  Copper 
Harbor  and  the  vessel  safely  returned  to  the  Sault.  At  the 
present  time,  some  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons  of  freight  are 
handled  annually  at  Mr.  Ealey's  docks.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  the  Central  Mining  Company  built  a  dock 
and  warehouse  for  the  use  of  the  mine. 

There  are  two  church  edifices  in  the  place — the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  which  was  erected  in  1846-47,  and 
the  Catholic,  built  in  1849. 

A  fine  schoolhouse  was  erected  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  harbor  in  1872.  There  are  ninety-six  children  of  school 
age  in  the  district,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
winter  of  forty.  They  pay  from  $60  to  $70  per  month  for 
a  male  teacher. 

The  first  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
was  Houghton  Lodge,  No.  68,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  instituted  at 
Eagle  Harbor,  in  October,  1859,  with  F.  Hopkins,  formerly 
a  member  of   No.  3  Lodge,  Pontiac,   Mich.,  First  Noble 
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Grand.  This  lodge  was  afterward  removed  to  the  Cliff 
Mine,  and  became  extinct. 

Keweenaw  Lodge,  No.  82,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  at 
the  Harbor  October  14,  1863.  Has  a  present  membership 
of  sixty-three,  and  |1,683  in  the  treasury.  Eegular  meet- 
ings. 

The  first  merchants  in  the  place  were  John  Senter  and 
his  partner. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1853  or  1854.  The 
first  school  was  a  private  enterprise.  It  was  opened  by  a 
Mr.  Keeley  in  a  log  buildiug  between  where  Capt.  Conner's 
house  and  George  Rice's  house  now  stand.  A  Mr.  Wallace 
was  the  first  teacher  after  the  district  was  formed. 

The  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  place  by  Rev. 
John  H.  Pitezel,  of  the  Methodist  Mission. 

The  first  services  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  recent  times 
were  held  by  Father  Baraga,  of  the  Baraga  Mission. 

Hiram  Joy  was  keeping  a  log  boarding-house  in  Eagle 
Harbor  in  1846.  This  was  purchased  by  Charles  Kuntz  in 
1848.  At  that  time  there  were  four  bui Minors  in  Eagfle 
Harbor. 

Ed  Taylor  and  a  company  of  men  came  to  this  point 
and  wintered  on  the  shore  between  Copper  Harbor  and  Eagle 
River,  in  the  winter  of  1842-43.  In  1844,  Mr.  Taylor 
came  to  Eagle  Harbor  and  built  a  log  tavern,  where  the 
present  hotel  stands,  which  was  afterward  burned  down. 
Another  structure  was  erected  and  additions  made,  a  part 
of  which  was  also  burned,  January  17,  1852,  the  frame 
dining-room  and  kitchen  being  saved  from  the  devouring 
flames  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  and  the  favorable  turn 
of  the  wind.  The  front  of  the  present  large  hotel  was  soon 
erected  by  James  Bawden  and  the  place  again  put  in  order. 
It  is  in  good  repair  and  is  the  largest  hotel  in  Keweenaw 
County,  having  thirty -six  rooms.  It  was  purchased  by 
James  Rasewarn,  its  present  proprietor,  and  has  been  kept 
by  him  since  June,  1881. 

The  principal  merchants  are  Foley  Bros.  &  Co.,  Stephen 
Cocking  and  Joseph  Dahn. 

Foley  Bros.  &  Co.  have  been  established  in  general 
merchandise  since  1854.  Average  stock,  $15,000.  They 
also  have  a  branch  store  at  Red  Jacket,  carrying  an  aver- 
age stock  of  $40,000. 

Mr  Cocking  has  been  in  trade  since  1879,  carrying 
$2,000  in  general  merchandise.  He  is  also  keeper  of  the 
Harbor  light. 

Joseph  Dahm  established  in  1867 — hardware  and  tin- 
ware. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

GEORGE  H.  BOTTOMLEY,  surface  foreman  and  Siiperin 
tendent  of  the  stamp-mill  at  the  Ashbed  Mine,  was  born  in  Macomb 
County,  Mich.,  May  29,  1846;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1863,  and 
engaged  in  the  stamp-mill  of  the  Cliff  Mine;  was  in  the  employ  of 
that  company  ten  years;  apart  of  that  time,  he  was  employed  at  the 
stamp-mills,  and  a  part  was  in  charge  of  the  company  teaming.  He 
returned  to  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  and  spent  two  years,  and,  in 
1874,  retiirned  to  Lake  Superior,  and  engaged  with  the  Phoenix 
'  Mining  Company.     In  1880,  he  accepted  his  present  position. 

STEPHEN  COCKING,  merchant  and  keeper  of  the  Main  Light, 
was  born  in  England  July  27,  1836;  came  to  America  in  1847;  made 
his  home  in  Dodgeville,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis.,  until  1852.  He  then  came 
to  Eagle  River,  and  acted  as  engineer  at  the  South  Cliff  Mine  three 
years.  Then  spent  one  year  in  Wisconsin;  returned  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  worked  with  the  Copper  Falls  Mining  Company  till 
August,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  Company  I, 
Twenty-third  Michigan  Volunteers,  for  three  years,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Brigade  Bugler;  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  enlistment,  he  returned  to  Eagle  Harbor.  In 
1869,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Gull  Rock  Light,  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  held  that  position  eight  years.  He  was  then  transferred 
to  Eagle  Harbor  as  keeper  of  the  Main  Light,  and  has  kept  it  to  this 
date.  In  1879,  he  began  business  as  a  merchant  at  Eagle  Harbor; 
carries  a  general  stock  of  $2,000  average  value. 


JOSEPH  DAHM,  dealer  in  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware;  busi- 
ness established  in  1867;  was  born  in  Prussia  March  3,  1825;  came  to 
America  in  1854;  spent  one  year  at  Detroit.  The  following  year, 
he  came  to  Lake  Superior;  worked  in  the  Copper  Falls  and  Central 
Mines  as  a  miner  eight  years.  In  1865,  he  removed  to  Eagle  Har- 
bor, and,  in  1867,  started  his  present  business.  Has  the  only  hard- 
ware and  tin  store  in  town,  and  is  doing  a  very  successful  business. 

JOHN  FOLEY,  of  Foley  Bros.  &  Co.,  merchants,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1830;  came  to  America  in  1848,  and  direct  to  Lake  Su- 
perior; landed  at  Eagle  Harbor,  going  almost  directly  to  Isle  Royale, 
where  he  spent  three  years.  He  then  returned  to  Eagle  Harbor, 
and,  in  1854,  started  in  the  liquor  trade.  He  subsequently  engaged 
in  the  meat  market  business.  In  1857,  he  began  as  a  dealer  in  gen- 
eral merchandise  in  company  with  his  brother.  Mr.  M.  Smith  was 
subsequently  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  the  business  has  since  been 
continued  under  the  above  name.  Mr.  Foley  has  held  various 
official  positions.  He  has  been  Constable  many  years.  Town  Treas- 
urer six  years,  and  Under  Sheriff  two  terms. 

FRANKLIN  HOPKINS,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Lake 
Superior  and  an  early  mining  agent,  was  born  in  Trenton,  Oneida 
Co  ,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1817.  He  moved  to  Lower  Michigan  in 
1836,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in 
1845.  He  located  at  the  North  American  Mine,  Keweenaw  County, 
as  mining  carpenter;  remained  with  that  companv  two  years.  Then 
went  below  to  Lower  Michigan.  In  1848,  he  was" appointed  carpen- 
ter to  the  Methodist  Indian  Mission  at  LAnse.  He  made  the  trip  to 
LAnse  on  foot,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  the 
position  not  proving  to  his  liking,  he  only  served  fifteen  months;  he 
then  returned  to  the  copper  region,  and  engaged  as  surface  foreman 
of  the  old  Nortlnvest  Mine,  now  the  Conglomerate,  and  continued 
at  that  mine  for  six  years.  Next  served  as  agent  of  the  Central 
Mine  two  years.  He  then  served  two  years  as  agent  of  the  Isle 
Royale  Mine  at  Houghton.  He  has  also 'had  charge  of  the  Pontiac 
Mine  a  short  time.  He  then  kept  the  Phoenix  House  at  Eagle  River 
two  years  during  the  liveliest  business  times  of  Eagle  River.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  he  lost  his  wife  and  one  child  on  the  wrecked  steamer 
Lady  Elgin,  September  8,  1860.  He  then  moved  to  Eagle  Harbor, 
and  has  since  been  connected  with  the  dock  and  warehouse  business. 

CHxlRLES  KUNTZ,  blacksmith,  was  born  in  Germany,  in  Bark- 
enfeld,  Township  Niederbrombach,  village  Wennenbergerhoff,  No- 
vember 25,  1822;  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1844;  landed  at  New^ 
Orleans,  where  he  spent  six  months;  he  then  worked  his  way  North 
to  Chicago;  thence  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  from  there  to  Lake 
Superior;  he  engaged  as  blacksmith  in  the  Northwest  Mine,  and  re- 
mained there  tw^o  years;  he  was  blacksmith  at  the  Copper  Falls 
Mine  during  the  years  1847,  1848  and  1850.  In  1849,  he  located  at 
Eagle  Harbor,  where  he  opened  a  blacksmith-shop  and  kept  hotel. 
The  former  business  he  has  continued  to  this  date;  but  his  hotel 
business  he  gave  up  in  1864;  he  was  a  large  real  estate  owner  and 
still  has  several  buildings;  for  four  years,  he  was  Under  Sheriff  of 
Houghton  County,  and,  on  the  organization  of  Keweenaw  County, 
he  w^as  elected  Sheriff  of  this  county;  he  made  an  efficient  officer. 
In  the  turbulent  days  while  Under  Sheriff,  Mr.  Kunz  performed  some 
feats  in  the  way  of  making  captures  and  quelling  disturbances,  the 
history  of  which  can  better  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the 
man  than  by  the  casual  reader  of  these  pages.  Mr.  Kuntz  stands 
six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  possessed  of  cool  nerve,  sup- 
ported by  the  muscle  of  a  Hercules;  good-natured,  as  most  powerful 
men  are,  but  a  holy  terror  when  aroused;  w^hen  Sheriff  Kunz  was 
known  to  have  a  warrant  for  one  man  or  more,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence how  w^ell  they  w^ere  backed  by  friends,  they  had  to  go  along, 
and  they  usually  did  it  quietly.  Although  sixty  vears  of  age,  he 
swings  his  hammer  with  his  usual  ease. 

CAPT.  THOMAS  O'CONNOR  is  one  of  the  pioneer  mining 
captains  of  Lake  Superior,  and  served  for  many  years  under  the 
w^ell-known  mining  agent,  surveyor  and  explorer,  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Hill.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  born  in  Ireland  December  5,  1811;  he  came 
to  America  in  1845,  and  direct  to  Lake  Superior;  he  w^orked  one  j^ear 
for  the  New  York  Mining  Company,  next  with  the  Lac  La  Belle 
Company;  he  was  mining  captain  of  the  Iron  City  Mine,  from  1852 
to  1858;  he  w^as  also  three  times  mining  captain  of  the  Lac  La  Belle 
Mine;  he  w^as  also  captain  at  the  North  Cliff  Mine  under  S.  W.  Hill, 
and  of  the  Dakota,  Hancock  and  Pennsylvania  Mines;  also  with 
the  Clark  Mine  under  the  French  Company,  and  of  the  St.  Clair 
Mine.  About  1874,  he  retired  from  active  mining;  he  has  made  his 
home  at  Eagle  Harbor  since  1867.  Mr.  O'Connor  has  seen  the  Lake 
Superior  mining  region  when  it  was  almost  an  unexplored  wilder- 
ness, and  has  borne  his  part  in  opening  it  up,  having  alw^ays  proven 
himself  efficient  and  reliable  in  all  work  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Probably  no  man,  single-handed,  ever  accomplished  more  w^ork  in  a 
given  time  than  Capt.  O'Connor. 

WILLIAM  P.  RALEY,  Probate  Judge,  forwarding  and  com- 
^ mission  merchant,  does  a  general  warehouse  business;  w^as  born  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  August  16,  1825;  came  to  Lake  Superior 
in  1849;  landed  at  Eagle  Harbor  and  soon  after  went  to  Isle  Royale 
as  book-keeper  and  cashier  for  the  Siskowit  Mining  Company;  was 
there  only  one  year  when  he  came  to  the  Northwest    Mine,  Kewee 
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naw  County  as  book-keeper  and  paymaster;  was  with  this  company 
four  years.  In  1855,  he  went  to  Copper  Harbor,  where  he  was,  in 
company  with  William  H.  Stephens,  in  the  merchandising  and  for- 
warding business  until  1859;  he  then  came  to  Eagle  Harbor,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  with  Justin  Shapley,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Raley  &  Shapley,  with  a  branch  store  at  Copper 
Falls.  They  also  bought  the  piers  and  warehouse  at  Eagle  Harbor; 
they  lost  the  warehouse  by  fire  in  1860;  then  built  their  present  sub- 
stantial building  about  1860;  in  1879,  Judge  Raley  bought  out  his 
partner's  interest,  and  has  since  operated  alone.  He  has  held  vari- 
ous offices;  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  by  the  Governor,  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  1878,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1880,  for  the  term 
of  four  years ;  office  at  Eagle  River. 

JAMES  RASEWARN,  proprietor  of  Eagle  Harbor  Hotel;  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  July  7,  1835;  he 
was  brought  up  a  miner;  came  to  America  in  1854;  worked  one  year 
in  New  Jersey.  In  1855,  came  to  Lake  Superior;  worked  eight 
months  at  the  Flint  Steele  Mine;  also  in  the  Douglass,  Houghton, 
Toltec  and  Evergreen  Mines.  He  then  returned  to  England,  where 
he  spent  four  years;  then  went  to  Brazil,  South  America,  where  he 
remained  three  years  and  eight  months,  and  then  returned  to  En- 
gland. Three  months  later,  he  returned  to  America,  and  located  at 
the  Central  Mine,  Keweenaw  County,  Mich.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  miner  three  and  a  half  years;  he  also  worked  at  the 
Copper  Falls  eight  years.  In  the  fall  of  1880,  he  moved  to  Eagle 
Harbor,  and  the  June  following  he  leased  the  hotel  he  now  keeps. 

MICHAEL  SMITH,  of  the  firm  of  Foley  Bros.  &  Co.,  mer- 
chants, was  born  in  Ireland  November  17,  1834;  came  to  America  in 
1854;  spent  six  months  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  came  to  Eagle 
Harbor.  He  spent  three  years  as  an  employe  of  various  mining 
companies  (the  Northwestern,  Copper  Falls,  Connecticut  and  Quincy). 
In  1858,  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  mercantile  business  of  the  Fo- 
ley Bros.  (See  sketch  of  the  Foley  Bros.'  &  Co).  This  firm  has  a 
branch  store  at  Red  Jacket.  Mr.  Smith  has  held  the  office  of  Town 
Treasurer  of  Eagle  Harbor  eight  years. 

JACOB  SWARTZ,  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  was  born  in  Ba- 
varia, Germany,  October  25,  1826;  was  apprenticed  to  the  watch- 
maker's trade,  but  before  completing  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  emigrated  to  America;  he  reached  New  Orleans  in  June,  1843; 
he  spent  a  year  in  that  city,  perfecting  himself  in  his  trade;  he  then 
came  to  Lake  Superior;  spent  one  year  at  Copper  Harbor;  then  went 
to  Ontonagon,  where  he  remained  till  1837,  when  he  came  to  Eagle 
Harbor,  and  engaged  in  business.  During  his  residence  here,  he 
has  served  three  terms  as  Town  Treasurer. 

CAFT.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  of  the  Ashbed  Mine,  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  Eng.,  June  27,  1841;  he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  his 
native  country  in  his  youth.  In  1862,  he  came  to  America;  stopped 
awhile  in  Massachusetts,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year, 
came  to  Lake  Superior;  he  worked  three  years  in  tiie  Phcenix  Mine; 
then  worked  in  the  Garden  City  and  Central  Mines,  and  returned, 
after  a  year  and  a  half,  to  the  Phoenix;  he  was  employed  there  sev- 
eral years,  and  then  worked  awhile  at  the  Schoolcraft,  Copper  Falls 
and  Hecla  mines,  and  returned  to  the  Phoenix  again.  In  1889,  he 
was  appointed  captain  in  charge  of  the  working  of  the  xlshbed 
Mine. 

EAGLE  KIYEK. 

Eagle  River,  the  county  seat  of  Keweenaw  County,  is 
some  ten  miles  west  of  Eagle  Harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name.  Among  the  earliest  mining  operations, 
commenced  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  contemporaneously  with 
the  opening  of  the  Cliff  vein  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Boston 
Company,  were  those  of  the  old  Lake  Superior  Copper 
Company,  the  progenitor  of  the  present  Phoenix  Com- 
pany, who  obtained  seven  leases  in  1843,  each  embrac- 
ing nine  square  miles,  in  which  was  included  the  grounds 
afterward  laid  out  by  the  Phoenix  Company,  and  sold  off 
in  separate  lots,  forming  the  village  of  Eagle  River.  A 
_  sandy  beach  extends  either  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  flanked  on  the  south 
with  a  ridge  of  conglomerate,  over  which  the  river  pours  in 
a  fall  of  some  thirty-five  feet.  The  court  house  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  bluff  to  the  east  of  the  falls.  It  is  a  commo- 
dious wooden  structure,  two  stories  high,  the  county 
olBces  being  on  the  first  floor.  The  building  used  as  a  jail 
is  a  rented  structure,  and  is  not  a  very  secure  place  to  hold 
professional  "  cracksmen." 

The  dock  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Eagle  River  by  the 
old  Cliff  (Pittsburgh  &  Boston)  Company.  It  is  formed 
by  an  extensive  pier  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  with  a  rail 


track  and  hand  cars  for  transferring  freight  between  the 
vessels  and  warehouse.  Both  are  now  owned  by  M.  H. 
Simpson,  of  Boston.  On  the  west  bank  of  Eagle  River, 
nearly  opposite  the  present  excellent  hotel,  and  partly 
buried  in  the  drifting  sand  of  the  beach,  can  be  seen  two 
mementoes  of  former  days.  The  one  a  small  frame  build- 
ing bearing  still  the  inviting  sign,  "Sam'l  Lloyd's  Hotel;" 
the  other  an  old-fashioned  "thorough-brace,"  of  the  No. 
9  pattern,  built  by  J.  C.  Burbank  &  Co.  It  bears  the 
inscription,  ^'Calumet  to  Eagle  River — J.  Cronin,  No.  2." 

Religious  services  were  held  by  the  Episcopal  Methodists 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  by  the  Catholics  at  private  houses, 
but  they  have  there  no  church  edifice. 

The  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  have  each  an  organization 
in  the  place,  and  both  meet  in  a  hall  in  the  Phoenix  Hotel. 

Keweenaw  Lodge,  No.  242,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  chartered 
January  8,  1868;  W.  P.  Spaulding,  first  Master;  Samuel 
B.  Harris,  first  Senior  Warden;  Godfrey  Vivian,  first  Jun- 
ior Warden.     Present  membership,  59. 

Superior  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  100,  was  chartered 
January  14,  1867.  The  charter  was  granted  to  Robert  F. 
Gulick,  William  Van  Orden,  James  Crawford,  Joseph  Re- 
tallack,  W.  B.  Wright,  William  Refallack,  and  Charles 
Ham.      Present  membership,  twenty-eight.        , 

The  mines  working  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  1882  are 
the  Phoenix,  Cliff,  Sfc.  Clair,  Central  and  Conglomerate,  on 
the  west  and  south,  and  the  Ash  Bed  (Petherick)  and  Cop- 
per Falls,  nearer  to  Eagle  Harbor  on  the  east. 

As  most  of  the  trading  of  the  miners  is  done  at  stores 
at  the  mines,  there  are  no  very  extensive  mercantile  opera- 
tions called  for  at  the  village. 

Anton  Siblisky  carries  an  average  stock  of  $10,000  in 
general  merchandise;  business  established  in  1867. 

There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  explosives  by  John  Sen- 
ter,  in  connection  with  a  general  insurance  business.  Mr. 
Senter  is  the  agent  for  E.  J.  Dupont,  Nemours  &  Co. ,  of 
Nemours,  France,  and  also  of  the  Marquette  Powder  Com- 
pany. The  French  company  was  established  in  1852;  the 
Marquette  in  1879. 

Its  manufacturing  interests  are  centered  in  a  fuse  fac- 
tory, brewery  and  blacksmith ery. 

The  Eagle  River  Fuse  Company  established  business  in 
December,  1862,  under  a  patent  bearing  date  December  2, 
1862,  the  company  being  Richard  Uren,  Thomas  Dunstone 
and  Joseph  Blight,  manufacturing  25,000  feet  of  fuse  a  day. 
In  1874,  Mr.  Dunstone  sold  his  interest  to  the  other  partners, 
who  have  continued  the  business  and  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  works  to  50,000  feet  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  $10,- 
000  worth  a  month.  The  works  are  operated  by  water 
power  taken  from  the  Eagle  River  at  the  falls,  and  are  run 
all  the  year  round.  There  is  a  home  market  for  all  their 
product.    They  employ  Hvq  hands,  and  run  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  Knivel  Brewery  was  established  in  1855,  by  Frank 
Knivel,  its  present  proprietor.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1,200 
barrels  a  year,  two -thirds  of  which  is  bottled. 

The  Eagle  River  Blacksmith  shop  is  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  William  Retallack,  and  is  doing  a  good  business. 

The  first  hotel  at  Eagle  River  was  known  as  the  John- 
son House.  It  was  built  in  1846,  and  owned  and  kept  by 
Lathrop  Johnson.  That  year,  Joseph  Long's  House,  a 
German  hotel,  was  also  built  at  the  River. 

The  Phoenix  House  is  the  only  hotel  in  the  place.  It 
was  built  in  1853;  is  a  commodious  and  well-kept  house; 
has  twenty- four  rooms,  and  affords  a  fine  home  for  travel- 
ers. CoL  William  B.  Wright,  its  present  proprietor,  ope- 
rated it  from  1855  to  1860  on  lease.  The  Eagle  River  Post 
Office  is  kept  at  the  hotel. 
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The  Eagle  River  Light  House  is  built  on  the  bluff  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  light  is  on  the  keeper's 
dwelling;  is  of  the  sixth  order,  and  elevated  sixtv-one  feet 
above  the  lake.  It  was  established  in  1855  or  1856;  was 
first  kept  by  John  Griswold  until  his  death,  and  then  by 
his  widow  until  August  25,  1865,  when  Henry  Feiser,  the 
present  keeper,  was  appointed. 

BIOGKAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

q.h  ^F^^^ES  H  T  ATWOOD,  Principal  of  the  Eagle  River 
School  and  Grand  Worthy  Secretary  of  the  I.  O.  G.  T.,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass  September  12,  1858.  He  moved  to  Maine  in  child- 
hood and  lived  upon  a  farm.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in 
Maine  when  eighteen  years  of  age;  taught  for  $18  a  month;  had 
eighteen  scholars.  He  came  to  Michigan  in  1874,  and  in  1875  en- 
tered the  State  Normal  School,  at  Ypsilanti,  and  graduated  in  1876 
in  the  first  course,  and  the  higher  class  of  1880.  He  came  to  LAnse 
m  the  last-mentioned  year,  and  taught  school  at  that  place  one  vear 
and  then  came  to  Eagle  River  to  accept  the  position  of  Principal  of 
this  school  He  was  married  in  Maine  March  29,  1874,  to  Miss 
Margaret  McKmney.  Mrs.  Atwood  was  born  in  Solon,  Maine 
Ihey  have  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  I.  O.  G.  T.,  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula m  1881,  Mr.  Atwood  was  elected  Grand  Worthy  Secretarv 
(See  history  of  the  order.) 

JOSEPH  BLIGHT  senior  partner  and  manager  of  the  Eagle 
Kiver  Fuse  Company  (for  sketch  of  business  see  general  history) 
was  born^  m  Cornwall,  England.  December  25,  1832;  learned  the 
carpenter s  and  joiners  trade,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1852 
He  spent  one  year  in  Northern  Kew  York,  then  went  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  another  year,  and  then  in  1854  came 
to  Lake  Superior.  He  located  at  Copper  Harbor,  and  one  year 
later  moved  to  Eagle  River;  he  was  engaged  as  mining  carpenter  at 
the  Copper  Falls  Mine  until  1862,  when  he  commenced  his  present 
business.  He  and  his  first  partners,  Mr.  Richard  Uren,  Thomas 
Dunstone,  patented  their  machinery  and  made  their  own  machines 
ihe  business  has  since  been  improved  and  extended  to  its  prosper- 
?oy^^^Pw^^^^^^V  ^^  "^^^  married  in  Cornwall,  England,  Jul/l2 
1852,  to  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Charles  Terriefl.  They  have 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mr.  Blight's  father,  Richard  Blio-ht  was 
the  inventor  and  builder  of  the  first  steam  stamps  buift  iA  the 
w^orld . 

ROLAND  H.  BRELSFORD,  passenger  conductor  of  the  Min- 

V^l  ^^^\^}T^^f-  ^!-  ^'f'^^^^  ^^as  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  May  11,  1830,  was  brought  up  m  that  city,  and  resided  there 
till  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  then  spent  three  years  in  Ohio 
and  then  came  to  Lake  Superior;  made  his  home  in  the  Ontonagon 
District,  m  June,  18.3/.  He  was  employed  as  clerk  of  the  Rido-e 
Mine  one  year,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  warehouse  and 
other  business  m  that  region  till  1861,  when  he  came  to  Hancock 
?Wpl'qh'  4"^'  Leopold  &  Austrian  nearly  a  year.  He  served  as 
Under  bheiiff  awhile  ;  was  nine  years  m  charge  of  J.  A.  Close  &  Go's 
warehouse  and  dock,  and  also  steamboat  agent  for  Leopold  &  Aus- 
tllt  iST^TfiQil T^  *^^^^'  Collector  of  United  States  Customs. 
Tn  T^nl  1«77  ^'^'  ^^^  scrved  as  County  Clerk  of  Houghton  County. 
In  June,  1877,  he  engaged  with  the  Mineral  Range  Railroad,  as  Sta- 
tion Agent,  and  since  March,  J  881,  has  served  as  passenger  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Brelsford,  through  his  long  residence  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  his  extended  connection  with  the  shipping  and  railway  in- 
terests of  this  region,  has  become  as  widelv  and  favorably  known 
as  any  man  on  the  lake.  Although  he  runs  a  narrow-gauge  road 
there  is  nothing  narrow  about  him,  physically,  mentally  or  other- 
wise.    Any  man  wdiose  heart  is  not  in  the  right  place,  or  who  can't 

B^reMor^^^  ^^^""'^  ^^  ^  ^°^^  ^^"^^'  ^^^^  ^^"^^  "^^^  ^'^  ^^  Conductor 
XT  '^??^^^^^  CRONIN,  mail  contractor  on  route  24,390,  from 
Houghtxm  to  Eagle  Harbor,  Mich.,  first  commission  bearing  date 
July  1,  1866.  Was  born  m  Ireland,  April  25,  1829.  He  is  the  son  of 
Michael  Cromn  In  1848,  he  came  to  America ;  made  his  home  in 
New  lork  City  two  years.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1850,  arriv- 
ing at  Copper  River  October  16  of  that  year,  and  has  made  the  countv 
?La  T^^t^  ^'!  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^-  He  was  engaged  in  mining  till 
1866,  when  he  entered  upon  his  present  business.  In  1867,  he  mSved 
to  Hancock,  where  he  resided  till  1877.  He  was  the  first  President 
of  the  village  under  the  new  charter,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  several  terms.     He  has  also  held  the  office  of  Deputy  Sheriff 

n'l'*i.^'i'J^     iS7?''''^^^^  H^  ^^^^d  f^o^n  Hancock  to 

Calumet  m  1877  and  from  Calumet  to  Cliff  Mine  in  1881  Mr  Cro- 
mn was  married,  at  Eagle  River,  September  11,  1862,  to  Miss  Brid- 
get Carey  daughter  of  Michael  Carey.  Mrs.  Cronin  was  born  in 
Ireland  They  have  seven  children  Hving-Michael,  Anna,  Freder- 
ick C,  Jeremiah  P.,  Mary  A.,  Frank  and  William 

.fo^^o^J.^^^?^^'  ^^^P^^  o^  the  Eagle  River  Light  since  Au- 
gust 23,  1865  (see  history  of  Light),  was  born  in  Germany  Januaiy 


26, 1838;  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  made  his  home  in  Pittsburgh 
1  enn.,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  glass  house  till  1855,  when  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  engaged  as  engineer  at  the  Cliff  Mine 
In  the  summer  of  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Twenty-seventh 
Michigan  Volunteers,  under  Capt.  William  B.  Wright.  He  was 
appointed  Second  Sergeant,  and  promoted  to  First  Sergeant  of  his 
company  m  1863.  While  engaged  before  Petersburg,  he  received  a 
gunshot^wound  in  the  left  elbow  joint,  that  caused  the  loss  of  his 
arm  He  was  discharged  May  6,  1865,  at  the  Judiciary  Square  Hos- 
pital, On  his  return  to  Lake  Superior,  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position.  He  was  married  in  October,  1865,  in  Eagle  River 
i  opn  '^TT^^^''^  Hclf'  ^y  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  lost  his  wife  iA 
1859.  He  was  married  again,  at  Eagle  River,  to  Mrs.  Ann  Betzing 
(widow).  Two  children  were  born  to  this  marriage,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  GATISS,  agent  of  the  Caton  Mine  and  agent, 
part  owner  and  director  of  the  Chicago  Mine  (see  history  of  these 
mines  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  May  7,  1828,  but  was 
brought  up  m  Durham  County;  his  father  being  a  mining  agent  or 
superintendent,  he  early  imbibed  a  liking  for  that  kind  of  business- 
he  came  to  America  in  1845,  and  was  engaged  in  coal  mining  in 
Pennsylvania  m  Avhat  is  known  as  the  Barclay  Estate  Mines;  he  re- 
mained there  till  1856,  when  he  went  to  La  Salle,  111.,  and  took 
charge  ot  the  Kentucky  Shaft,  which  was  the  first  coal  shaft  sunk 
m  that  place.  In  June,  1859,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  to  take 
charge,  of  the  Caton  Mine  for  Judge  Caton,  of  Blinois;  he  has  re- 
mained here  since  excepting  a  short  time  spent  in  traveling  and 
prospecting.  In  1881  he  was  prospecting  in  Newfoundland  for  an 
English  company,  and  entered  some  large  tracts  of  land.  The  Ca- 
ton Mine  has  remained  idle  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  financial 
situation.     (See  sketch.) 

SAMUEL  W.  HILL,  P.  O.  Marshall,  Mich.,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  respected  of  the  few  remaining  pioneer  mining 
men  of  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this  writing  he  is 
prospecting  on  the  scenes  of  his  early  explorations  and  surveys  of 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Hill  was  born  November  6,  1815,  in 
btarRsboro,  Vt.;  was  educated  for  a  civil  engineer  and  survev- 
or.  He  started  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  spring  of  1839,  sup- 
p  led  with  limited  means,  but  with  a  good  set  of  instruments,  and 
plenty  of  energy  and  pluck.  His  first  work  was  done  in  Albion 
S^;r  V  1^'';'^  ^"^  secured  the  job  of  surveying  a  township.  From 
New  \ork  he  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1840,  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  land  surveying  to  do.  Failing  to  find  any  opening  for  work 
m  his  profession,  he  went  to  Racine  and  engaged  as  schoSl  teacher. 

Vl!l  '^r^'J^  ^'"^  '^"^'"^^^  ^  P^^^*^  ^^^tl^  ^^  P^"'ty  of  Government 

Surveyors,  under  Capt.  Cram,  who  were  starting  from  Milwaukee 
on  an  expedition  to  make  a  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  He  assisted  in  this  survey,  and  for  the 
first  time  beheld  Lake  Superior  (in  the  vear  1841).  For  some 
reasons  (not  known  to  the  writer)  he  meandered  the  Ontonagon 
Kiver  at  that  time.  He  was  soon  afterward  employed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment surveys  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  ran  the  section  lines  of  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now  Ke- 
weenaw County.  About  1845,  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Douglass 
Houghton  m  the  geological  surveys  of  that  region,  and  it  was  from 
n.tnhfv^il  ?«A^^  Doctor  departed  on  his  last  cruise,  on  that  fatal 
I  ^^\%  '  ^?^'^\.  ^'*-  ^'"  ^^""^  subsequently  associated  with  Foster 
^  Whitney  m  their  geological  surveys  of  the  copper  region  of 
Michigan,  and  received  very  flattering  mention  in  their  reports.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  make  discoveries  of  value  in  the  copper 
region;  helped  to  organize  mining  companies,  and  w^as  employed  as 
Superintendent  at  the  opening  and  developing  of  several  of  the 
richest  mines  on  the  Peninsula.  He  was  agent  of  the  Quincy  Mine 
at  Its  inception,  and  was  m  charge  of  it  for  some  years      He  platted 

f^f^'^  ""^i  I''  ^'^}^^'  ""^  Hancock,  and  was  prominently 
Identified  with  the  early  growth  and  development  of  the  mining 
region.     As  an  experienced  explorer,  no  man  stands  higher  in  s-en- 

t\'™T.Vl^r/v^  ^''}'  ^  ^^^'^'  P^^^^^^^l  expSce  aid  a 
thoiough  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  copper  mining  on 

For'm3T''  ''''''^\'  Mr.  Hiirs  opinion  to  respect  and  confidence 
^or  many  years  past  he  has  made  his  home  at  Marshall    Mich 

tonV  r.h"^/''^?'  ^''.'V^'  ?^  ^''  ^'^-^  ''^  ^^^  ^^  the  most  promfnenfLt: 
i^i r.  ^  '''^^'^''  ^^  ^'^^f  Superior  have  been  obtained  without  the 
assistance  or  consent  of  the  gentleman  himself,  in  fact  against  his 
express  wishes.  The  excuse  the  writer  can  offer  is  that  it  is°mpos 
.^l  lie?  ^r^^  ^^'^  u'^\'''y  '^^  ^^''^  ^^^^^^  ^^t^o^t  son^e  slight  mention 
described   ''''''  "^  ^"^  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  scenes 

in  lH^?^S?.^F^^^^'i  proprietor  of  Knivel  Brewery,  established 
loi.^  ^  brewery  has  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  1,200 

barrels  per  year,  two-thirds  of  which  is  bottled.  Mr.  Knivel  was 
born  m  Prussia;  came  to  America  in  1850,  and  directly  to  Lake  W- 
rior;  spent  four  years  in  the  employ  of  Various  mining^ 

nw  '  1  /•  ^1  ^^"'^^"^  ''^F^^^^  ^^^^^^'  ^"d  the  following  yea?^e  com- 
pleted his  brewery  and  put  it  in  operation,  and  has  continued  the 

brewertef.n^tf  '^f't  ^^P'  ^"^"^^  ^'''  ^^^  ^^  '^^  oldest  1^118^ 
breweries  on  the  lake;  he  was  married  in  Detroit,  July,  1856,  to  Miss 
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Bophia  Noeck,  who  is  also  a  native  of  Prussia.     They  have  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

JOHN  SENTER,  insurance  and  powder  agent.  (See  sketch  of 
business  in  Eagle  River  History.)  Since  1852,  has  been  agent  for 
E.  J.  Dupont  &  Co.,  powder  manufacturers,  of  Nemours,  France, 
and  of  the  Marquette  Powder  Company  since  1879;  also  does  a  gen- 
eral fire  insurance  business;  he  was  born  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.; 
received  a  common  school  education,  and  in  1842  went  to  Iowa,' 
where  he  served  as  clerk  in  the  Surveyor  General's  office;  he  re- 
mained in  Iowa  until  1845,  and  then  returned  to  New  Hampshire. 
In  1846,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Eagle  River;  he 
was  connected  with  the  Phoenix  Mine  for  some  time;  was  appointed 
Postmaster  at  Eagle  River  in  1847,  and  held  theoftice  ten  years;  was 
also  extensively  engaged  in  merchandising;  he  established  a  large 
general  store  at  Eagle  River  in  1847,  and  carried  it  on  until  1856;  he 
also  established  the  second  store  at  Houghton,  and  had  others  at 
Eagle  Harbor  and  at  Copper  Harbor;  he  also  built  and  operated  the 
pier  and  warehouse  at  Eagle  River.  For  many  years  he  has  done 
the  exchange  business  for  this  region.  Of  late  years  the  powder 
and  insurance  business  has  occupied  his  attention.  Mr.  Senter  has 
served  as  County  Treasurer  of  Houghton  County  eight  years,  while 
that  county  embraced  the  present  Keweenaw  County,  as  well  as 
others;  he  is  now  largely  interested  in  real  estate  and  mining  prop- 
erty. As  one  of  the  early  pioneers,  Mr.  Senter  is  well  and  favora- 
bly known;  his  superior  intelligence  and  business  enterprise  has 
made  him  a  prominent  factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  inter- 
ests of  this  section  of  the  State.  * 

ANTON  SIBILSKY,  merchant,  business  established  in  1867, 
was  born  in  Germany;  he  came  to  America  in  1849;  located  at  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  where  he  resided  till  1852,  when  he  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  located  near  Eagle  River;  he  worked  at  getting  out  wood 
and  timber  and  farming;  also  worked  in  the  mines.  In  1867,  he  be- 
gan business  as  a  merchant  at  Eagle  River;  he  carried  a  stock  of 
general  merchandise  of  about  $10,000,  having  the  only  store  in  the 
place;  he  is  also  interested  in  mining  stocks. 

JOHN  TWOHY,  Jr.,  County  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds  of 
Keweenaw  County;  was  elected  to  this  office  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and 
re-elected  in  1880,  first  term  beginning  January  1,  1879;  he  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  was  born  at  Copper  Harbor  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1854;  he  received  a  common  school  education,  and  took  a 
regular  course  at  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  College  of  Detroit; 
he  spent  some  years  in  teaching  school.  In  addition  to  his  official 
duties  while  Register  of  Deeds  and  County  Clerk,  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  dock  and  warehouse  business  at  Eagle  River  for  G.  Kloeck- 
ner  &  Co.,  merchants,  of  the  Phoenix  Mine;  he  has  proven  himself 
an  efficient  officer  and  good  business  man,  whose  uniform  courtesy 
makes  him  a  good  type  of  the  better  class  of  the  Lake  Superior 
people. 

COL.  WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT,  Sheriff  of  Keweenaw  County 
and  proprietor  of  the  Phoenix  House,  was  born  at  Middletown  Point, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  June  28,  1814.  When  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  United  States  Fourth  Artillery  No- 
vember 21,  1831,  at  Baltimore,  Md. ;  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
of  1832  and  in  the  Creek  war  of  1836,  and  was  discharged  in  Florida 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  November  25,  1836.  He 
enlisted  in  Company  K,  Fourth  United  States  Artillery,  July  23, 
1838,  and  the  following  day,  July  24,  was  .appointed  First  Sergeant, 
and  served  in  the  Indian  war  of  Florida  of  1838-39;  he  was  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  June  24,  1843;  he 
re-enlisted  the  same  date  in  the  same  company,  and  was  re-appointed 
First  Sergeant.  August  8,  1846,  he  was  appointed  Ordnance  Ser- 
geant, and  stationed  at  Fort  Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Supe- 
rior, Mich.,  in  charge  of  the  fort  and  Government  property.  He 
served  at  this  fort  until  October  11,  1855,  when  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  at  his  own  request.  He  was  married  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  Y,  in  November,  1840,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Sackett;  they 
had  one  child,  a  daughter,  lost  at  Eagle  Harbor.  After  retiring 
from  the  army,  in  1855,  he  leased  the  Phoenix  House,  a  large  hotel, 
which  he  kept  until  November,  1860;  he  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  August  4,  1862,  by  Gov.  Blair,  of  Michigan,  with  au- 
thority to  recruit  a  company  for  the  Eighteenth  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantry,  to  serve  in  the  late  war.  The  company  was  raised  and 
assigned  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Michigan  Volunteers  December  22, 
1862;  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment, 
and  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  December  17,  1863,  and  to  Col- 
onel Octobers,  1864;  he  participated  with  his  regiment  in  twelve  en- 
gagements and  skirmishes,  and  was  wounded  July  30,  1864,  at  the 
charge  of  Petersburg;  he  was  twice  wounded  the  same  day— first 
by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  again  by  a  shell 
wound  in  the  left  hip;  he  was  discharged  for  disability  in  October, 
1864.  On  his  return  from  the  army,  he  engaged  in  hotel  keeping  at 
Eagle  River,  having  purchased  the  Phoenix  House  during  the  last 
year  of  his  service;  he  has  held  various  public  offices,  having  served 
eight  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Keweenaw  County,  six 
years  as  School  Director,  and  at  this  writing  is  serving  as  Sheriff, 
having  been  elected  in  the  fall  of  ^^^'^ 


DELAWAEE. 

Delaware  is  strictly  a  mining  town,  It  is  the  post 
office  for  the  Conglomerate  Mine,  Amygdaloid,  and  for 
Wyoming.  It  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Conglomerate 
Company.  In  1847,  the  Northwest  Copper  Mining  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  4,320  acres  of  land  on  which  to  ope- 
rate under  a  special  charter,  obtained  March  9,  1849.  The 
Northwest  Mining  Company  was  organized  on  the  15tli  of 
May  thereafter,  which  in  1861  was  merged  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania Mining  Company.  The  estate  afc  this  time  had 
swollen  to  8,880  acres  of  mineral  and  timber  land. 

In  1863,  the  Delaware  Mining  Company  was  organized, 
and  720  acres  from  the  west  side  of  the  estate  were  set  off 
to  it,  for  which  the  Delaware  paid  1100,000  in  stock;  in 
other  words,  4,000  shares  of  Delaware  stock  were  divided 
among  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company. 

At  one  time,  Horace  Grreeley  was  President  of  the  com- 
pany, and  spent  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  ground,  occupy- 
ing an  old  log  house,  now  standing  near  the  barns  of  the 
Conglomerate  Company.  He  was  instrumental  in  getting 
a  post  office  established  there,  then  called  the  Penn  Post 
Office — now  Delaware. 

In  1876,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  organized 
as  one  company,  under  the  title  of  the  Delaware  Copper 
Mining  Company,  and  were  operated  as  such  up  to  January, 
1881,  at  which  time  the  Conglomerate  Mining  Company 
took  possession  under  a  sale  to  them  of  the  entire  property 
for  50,000  shares  in  the  new  organization,  it  being  one-half 
of  the  stock  of  the  new  company.  They  now  own  20,000 
acres  of  land,  including  the  lands  around  Lac  La  Belle 
formerly  owned  by  the  Mendota  Company.  It  is  now  the 
largest  estate  held  by  any  company  in  the  copper  region. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Delaware  was  built  by  Kev. 
Patrick  Fanagan.  The  Methodists  also  hold  regular  serv- 
ices at  this  place. 

Delaware  Lodge,  I.  O.  of  G.  T.,  was  instituted  January 
11,  1882,  by  Kev.  John  Russell;  M.  Benton,  first  Worthy 
Chief;  has  a  membership  at  present  of  fifty;  William  H. 
Clark,  present  W.  C. ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Taylor,  Y.  W.  C. ;  Henry 
Masters,  Secretary. 

The  other  mining  towns  in  Keweenaw  County  are  Cop- 
per Falls,  Central,  Phoenix,  Clifton  and  Allouez,  although 
there  are  mining  settlements  at  all  the  mines  not  wholly 
abandoned. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

THOMAS  J.  BICE,  second  copper-dresser  at  the  stamp-mill  of 
the  Conglomerate  Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Iowa  County, 
Wis.,  October  28,  1856;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  September, 
1864,  and  while  only  a  boy  began  working  at  the  Franklin  Stamp 
Mill  as  copper-dresser;  he  also  worked  at  the  Concord,  Isle  Eoyal, 
Tribute  Company,  Huron  and  Atlantic  Stamp  Mills.  While  at  the 
Huron,  he  held  the  position  of  second  copper- washer.  In  August, 
1880,  he  accepted  his  present  position. 

THOMAS  D.  BRADFIELD,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  to 
the  Conglomerate  Mining  Company,  has  been  connected  with  this 
mine  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  He  was  born  in  Cass  County, 
Ind.,  January  12,  1843;  he  received  his  literary  education  at  the 
local  high  schools  at  home.  He  then  took  a  two  years'  medical 
course  at  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  and  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Detroit  Medical  Hospital,  from  whence  he  graduated 
on  June  1,  1869.  He  was  then  appointed  physician  and  surgeon 
to  the  Copper  Falls  Mine,  Lake  Superior,  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  that  place  on  the  16th  of  June  of  that  year.  In 
1871,  there  being  some  work  carried  on  at  the  Delaware  location, 
he  became  the  physician  to  this  mine  also.  In  fact,  during  several 
years  his  practice  extended  over  the  entire  upper  section  of 
Keweenaw  Point.  The  large  increase  of  force  at  the  Delaware,  now 
called  the  Conglomerate,  under  Capt.  A.  P.  Thomas'  management, 
has  given  him  an  exclusive  practice. 

MARSHALL  BRINTON,  contractor  with  the  Conglomerate 
Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Penn.,  Febmary, 
1839,  where  he  obtained  a  liberal  education,  making  that  his  home 
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until  September,  1872,  when  lie  emigrated  to  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan.  He  engaged  at  the  Delaware  Mine,  now  tlie  Con- 
glomerate, as  a  teacher  and  clerk.  He  taught  the  school  three  win- 
ters in  addition  to  keeping  the  mine  books  during  the  same  years. 
From  1876  to  1879,  he  was"  in  charge  of  the  surface  work  and  doing 
duty  as  supply  clerk.  In  1879,  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he 
spent  nine  months,  returning  to  Lake  Superior  in  February,  1880, 
and  resumed  work  at  the  old  mine  as  clerk.  In  July  of  that  year, 
he  was  appointed  surface  foreman,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  until 
May,  1881,  since  wliich  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  contract  work. 
Mr.  Brinton  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  temperance 
movement  in  this  region. 

JOHN  DOUGHERTY,  foreman  copper-washer  at  the  stamp- 
mills  of  the  Conglomerate  Mine,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  July  27, 
1852.  When  only  one  year  old,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Onto- 
nagon County,  Mich.,  and  located  at  the  Ridge  Mine.  When  old 
enough  to  work,  he  was  employed  at  the  Evergreen  Bluff  Mine, 
1864.  He  was  at  that  mine  only  a  short  time,  and  then  was  at  the 
Caledonia  one  year;  with  the  Logan  one  and  a  half  years.  In  1867, 
he  engaged  at  the  stamp-mills  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mine  as  copper- 
washer;  was  next  employed  in  the  stamp-mill  of  the  Isle  Royal 
Mine  three  years.  He  was  employed  at  the  Huron  Stamp  Mill  one 
year  as  second  dresser,  and  one  year  as  first  dresser;  was  there  four 
years  altogether.  He  next  spent  four  years  as  second  dresser  of  the 
Franklin  (Stamp  Mill.  He  was  next  in  charge  of  the  Allouez  tail 
house  several  months;  spent  another  year  at  the  Franklin,  and,  in 
1876,  accepted  his  present  position. 

JOHN  GRIGG,  master  mechanic  of  the  Conglomerate  Mining 
Company,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  December  25,  1844.  He 
learned  the  machinist's  trade  in  his  native  country,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1865.  He  came  direct  to  Lake  Superior,  and  worked  as 
machinist  with  the  Cliff  Mining  Company  two  years.  He  next 
worked  with  the  Phoenix  Mining  Company  six  years  in  the  same 
capacity.  During  his  last  year  with  this  company,  he  was  foreman 
of  his  department.  He  next  spent  one  and  a  half  years  at  the  Cliff 
as  foreman.  He  then  had  charge  of  the  erecting  of  the  machinery 
at  the  St.  Clair  Mill;  next  at  the  Osceola  Mine  as  machinist  two 
years.  In  1875,  he  commenced  with  the  Delaware  Mining  Com- 
pany in  his  present  capacity,  and  has  held  his  present  position 
under  the  new  organization.  Mr.  Grigg  has  proven  himself  a  com- 
petent man  and  one  worthy  of  the  responsible  trusts  confided  to 
his  care. 

EDWIN  HENWOOD,  Superintendent  of  the  company's  store 
at  the  Conglomerate  Mine,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1845.  He  came  to  America  in  childhood  (1846)  with  his 
parents.  He  spent  his  early  youth  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1852, 
came  to  Lake  Superior  with  his  parents.  He  lived  first  at  Fort 
Wilkins,  Copper  Harbor.  His  father,  Capt.  WilMam  H.  Henwood, 
was  a  mining  agent  in  charge  of  the  New  York  &  Michigan  Mine 
about  four  years.  He  was  also  stationed  at  the  Central  Mine  awhile. 
In  1858,  the  family  moved  to  Grant  County,  Wis.  Two  years  later, 
Edwin  returned  to  Lake  Superior.  In  1861,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Houghton  County  Gazette  at  Houghton,  where  he  learned  the  print- 
er's trade.  In  1863,  he  engaged  with  John  Hoar  &  Bro.,  merchants 
at  Houghton,  as  clerk,  and  remained  in  their  employ  till  August, 
1868.  He  then  attended  the  Lawrence  University  one  year  at  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.  He  was  clerk  at  Condon  &  Close'  store  at  the  Franklin 
Mine  about  a  year.  He  next  engaged  with  the  Lake  Superior  Ship 
Canal  Company  as  manager  of  their  store,  and  shortly  afterward 
was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  engineer  and  Superintendent  during  1870-71-72.  He  was  next 
with  S.  D.  North  as  head  salesman  at  the  store  at  the  Quincy  Mine 
two  years.  He  next  went  to  the  island  of  Isle  Royale;  spent  one 
year  as  manager  of  North  &  Kloeckner's  store,  in  which  he  had  an 
interest.  He  was  next  at  Calumet  in  charge  of  North  &  Briggs' 
store  five  years,  including  both  managements.  In  1879,  in  company 
with  William  J.  Light,  he  built  the  Sutter  store  at  Lake  Linden. 
Shortly  after,  he  returned  to  Briggs  *fe  Cole,  of  Calumet,  and  then 
traveled  for  a  Detroit  firm  from  December  1,  1880,  to  October  1, 
1881,  when  he  accepted  his  present  position.  Mr.  Henwood  is  an 
experienced  business  man,  and  is  well  qualified  for  the  responsible 
position  he  holds. 

CAPT.  JAMES  HOATSON,  first  mining  captain  at  the  Con- 
glomerate Mine,  was  born  in  Scotland,  August,  1846;  he  came  to 
America,  with  his  parents,  in  1853;  his  father,  Capt.  Thomas  Hoat- 
son,  being  agent  in  charge  of  the  Bruce  Mine,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Huron;  the  family  remained  there  until  1865,  when  they 
moved  to  the  Quincy  Mine  near  Portage  L;ike.  Young  Hoatson 
was  an  employ/ e  of  the  Quincy  Mining  Company  one  year;  he  was 
next  employed  at  the  Ridge  Mine  in  Ontonagon  County  for  four 
years  as  a  miner;  he  next  served  two  years  at  Calumet  as  assistant 
captain,  and  two  years  at  the  Hecla  in  the  same  capacity;  he  was 
next  in  charge  of  the  underground  work  at  the  Isle  Rovale  one  and 
a  half  years.  In  1876,  he  was  appointed  first  captain  at  the  Con- 
glomerate Mine,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1879,  he  has 
been  in  charge  to  this  date,  August,  1882.  Capt.  fioatson  is  a  fair 
representative  of  the  popular  mining  captain,  and,  were  it  not  for 


fear  of  giving  offense,  the  writer  could  speak  in  very  flattering  tenns 
of  his  reputation  in  his  business,  and  his  courtesy  to  the  casual  vis- 
itor who  desires  to  make  the  tour  of  the  underground  over  which 
he  rules. 

JAMES  B.  ROBERT,  chief  clerk  and  paymaster  of  the  Con- 
glomerate Mining  Company,  was  born  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  September  - 

11,  1850.  In  1864,  he  entered  the  broker's  office  of  Bach  &  Sal  ton- 
stall  of  New  York  Cit}^  as  clerk,  and  subsequently  was  with  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co;  he  operated  for  himself  awhile.  In  tlie  fall  of  1880,  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  June  1,  1881,  was  appointed  to  his  i)res- 
ent  position.  Mr.  Robert  occupies  a  position  of  great  responsibil- 
ity. The  Conglomerate  Mining  Company  is  now  engaged  in 
making  improvements  that  will  aggregate  over  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  besides  working  the  mine  with  a  strong  force. 

A.  H.  TAYLOR,  surface  foreman  of  the  Conglomerate  Mining 
Company,  was  born  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  September 

12,  1852;  he  was  brought  up  in  that  countiy,  and,  in  1875,  went  to 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  worked  as  carpenter  till  1878,  when  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior.  Here  he  was  employed  at  the  Phoenix  Mine 
as  foreman  carpenter,  till  May,  1881 ;  he  then  accepted  his  present 
position. 

COPPER  FALLS. 

Copper  Falls  is  about  three  miles  southwest  of  Eagle 
Harbor,  and  adjoins  the  Ash  Bed  (Petherick),  which  to- 
gether form  the  settlement.  There  are  about  sixty  houses, 
two  boarding  bouses  and  one  store  at  the  location. 

Death  of  SeveM  Miners.  — The  only  serious  drawback  to 
mining  is  the  unstable  character  ol  much  of  the  hanging 
walls.  A  great  deal  of  timbering  is  required  to  sustain 
them,  and  even  then  very  many  of  them  fall,  sometimes  in 
great  bodies,  crushing  the  timbers  and  all  beneath  them.  One 
wonders  that  the  workmen  do  not  get  killed  working  be- 
neath these  ponderous  rocks  that  seem  liable  to  fall  at  any 
moment,  but  they  do  not.  When  working  beneath  a  roof 
that  gives  indications  of  falling  it  is  carefully  watched. 
The  men  insert  wedges  in  the  seams  or  cracks,  and  observe 
the  progress  of  loosening  which  takes  place.  Besides, 
when  about  to  fall,  there  is  generally  a  preliminary  move- 
ment and  slight  noise,  which  men  working  in  danger  are 
quick  to  observe  and  thus  to  make  their  escape.  The  most 
lamentable  instance  of  a  fall  of  this  kind  in  any  of  the 
copper  mines,  occurred  at  the  Copper  Falls  in  1874,  when 
seven  men  were  crushed  beneath  an  extensive  fall  of  the  roof, 
and  before  their  bodies  could  be  recovered  from  the  ruins, 
they  were  so  badJy  eaten  by  the  rats  as  to  be  almost  un- 
recognizable. Rats  infest  the  copper  mines,  and  they  are 
of  great  value,  acting  as  scavengers — removing  all  the  refuse 
and  filth  which,  otherwise  accumulating,  would  be  unen- 
durable. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

CAPT.  OTMAR  BAUR,  surface  captain  of  the  Copper  Falls 
Mine  since  1868,  and  an  employe  of  the  company  seventeen  years, 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1847;  came  to  •America  in  1851,  with  his 
parents,  who  located  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  where  he  passed  his  boyhood 
and  received  his  education.  In  1864,  he  went  West;  spent  some  time 
in  Iowa;  crossed  the  plains  to  Fort  Laramie;  he  returned  to  Lake  Su- 
perior the  following  year,  and  engaged  with  tlw^  Copper  Falls  Min- 
ing Company,  and,  in  1868,  was  made  surface  captain,  and  has 
retained  that  position  to  this  date,  1882. 

B.  F.  EMERSOK,  agent  of  the  Copper  Falls  Mine,  was  born 
in  Middleton,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  December  22,  1838;  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  East,  and,  in  1868,  came  to  Lake  Superior;  he  spent  two 
years  at  Houghton;  was  away  two  years,  and,  in  1872,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Copper  Falls  Mine ;  he  was  appointed  agent  of  this 
mine  in  1873,  and  has  held  that  position  to  this  date.  Mr.  Emerson 
is  a  thorough  student,  and  even  in  the  wilds  of  Lake  Superior  has 
supplied  himself  with  a  library  of  very  liberal  proportions,  having 
a  keen  appreciation  of  everything  bearing  on  the  early  history  of 
this  region;  he  has  procured  the  best  and  most  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  publishers  of  this  work  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  the  use  of  his  valuable  collection. 

GEORGE  FISHER,  Superintendent  of  the  Copper  Falls  Stamp 
Mills,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  13,  1847;  came  with 
his  parents  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1849,  and  from  there  to  the 
North  American  Mine,  Lake  Superior.  In  1867,  he  began  work  at 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mine  machine  shops,  and  continued  with  that 
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company  till  1880,  when  he  changed  to  the  Copper  Falls  Mine,  where 
he  was  employed  one  year;  he  then  made  a  trip  to  Leadville,  Colo. ; 
spent  a  few  months  in' that  region,  and  returned  to  Lake  Superior; 
he  accepted  his  present  position  in  October,  1881. 

OAPT.  WILLIAM  JACKA,  first  captain  of  the  Copper  Falls 
Mine,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  January  30,  1832;  was  brought 
up  at  mining  work.  In  1852,  he  went  to  South  America  for  a  Lon- 
don mining  company;  spent  two  years  in  that  country,  and  returned 
to  England.  In  1859,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  direct  to 
Lake  Superior,  where  he  engaged  with  the  Minnesota  Mining  Com- 
pany; he  returned  to  England  again  in  1861,  and,  in  the  fall  of  the 
following  year,  came  back  to  Lake  Superior;  he  then  engaged  with 
the  Amygdaloid  Mining  Company;  he  continued  with  the  company 
until  1867;  during  three  years  of  this  time,  he  served  as  mining 
captain.  From  1867  to  1870,  he  was  assistant  mining  captain 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mine;  in  the  spring  of  1870,  he  went  to  Wis- 
consin, and  from  there  to  New  York;  he  was  engaged  in  min- 
ing in  the  latter  State  until  1875,  when  he  returned  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  accepted  the  position  of  mining  captain  at  the  Minong 
Mine  on  Isle  Royale,  which  position  he  held  five  years  and  three 
months;  he  was  next  employed  as  mining  captain  at  the  Allouez 
Mine  one  year,  and  in  August,  1881,  accepted  his  present  position. 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  WOOLWAY,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  physician  and 
surgeon  at  the  Copper  Falls  and  Ashbed  Mines,  was  born  in  St. 
Mary's,  Canada,  October  28,  1854;  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate 
Institute  of  St.  Mary's,  from  which  he  graduated  as  prize  man  in 
1869.  He  then  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  entered  the  medi- 
cal department  of  McGill  University  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the 
session  of  1869-70,  and  graduated  with  honors  in  the  spring  of  1875. 
He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ,  in 
May,  1875,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  the  spring  of  1879,  as  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  to  the  Copper  Falls  and  Delaware  Mines.  His 
practice  extends  to  Eagle  Harbor.  Since  1880,  he  has  been  phy 
sician  of  the  Poor  House  of  Keweenaw  County,  and  one  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  poor. 


CENTRAL. 

Central  is  located  south  of  Copper  Falls  on  adjoining 
property.  There  are  130  houses  on  the  location  and  a 
population  of  about  1, 200. 

In  1868,  a  Methodist  Church  was  built,  mostly  by  the 
company,  and  has  never  been  transferred  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society.  It  has  a  membership  of  about  sixty. 
Rev.  R.  Nichols  is  the  pastor  in  charge  of  the  district. 

The  Central  Schoolhouse  was  built  by  the  Central  Com- 
pany in  1878,  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,500.  It  is  forty  by 
seventy  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  including  the  Mansard 
roof.  It  stands  upon  a  commanding  position,  well  up  the 
greenstone  bluff,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  700  feet  at  this 
place.  The  two  lower  floors  are  divided  into  four  rooms 
for  the  graded  school,  and  the  upper  is  used  for  a  hall. 
Three  teachers  are  employed  at  a  salary  of  $191.61  per 
month.  There  are  359  children  drawing  school  funds, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  138  pupils. 

The  store  has  been  owned  by  the  Central  Company  since 
1868,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  Perkins  Burnham  since 
1872.     Average  stock,  $30,000. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  of  Sherman,  a  secret  society, 
local  to  the  mining  districts,  has  a  lodge  here — Conquering 
Hero,  No.  4 — chartered  April  6,  1872,  numbering  about 
seventy  members.  They  have  $550  in  the  treasury. 
Thomas  Morgan  is  W.  G.  M.,  and  John  T.  Holman,  W.  S. 

The  Good  Templars  are  represented  by  Keweenaw 
Lodge,  I.  O.  G.  T.,  No.  23,  which  was  chartered  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  May  6,  1882.  It 
has  thirty-two  members  in  good  standing.  Miss  Jennie 
Bennett  is  W.  C.  T.,  and  Emil  T.  W.  Damue,  W.  S. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

CAPT.  SAMUEL  BENNETTS,  First  Mining  Captain  of  the 
Central  Mine ;  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng. ,  September,  1830.  He  was 
brought  lip  a  miner,  and  came  to  America  in  1854,  and  direct  to 
the  Cliff  Mine  on  Keweenaw  Point,  Lal^e  Superior.  He  worked  as 
a  miner  and  was  made  Mining  Captain  in  1861.     He  continued  with 


that  company  till  1872,  when  he  went  to  the  iron  district,  and  served 
as  Captain  at  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Superior  Mine  one  and  a  half 
years.  He  next  engaged  at  the  Allouez  Copper  Mine,  on  Kewee- 
naw Point,  and  served  as  Captain  of  that  mine  six  and  a  half  years. 
In  February,  1879,  he  accepted  his  present  position  with  the  Central 
Mine,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  successful  mines  in  this 
region. 

CAPT.  JAMES  DUNSTAN,  agent  of  the  Central  Mining  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  December  5,  1827.  He  began 
working  in  the  mines  in  early  life,  and  followed  that  business  in  his 
native  country  until  1853,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  coming 
direct  to  Lake  Superior.  He  engaged  as  a  miner  at  the  Ohio  Trap 
Rock  Mine,  Ontonagon  County,  and  was  subsequently  Captain  of 
the  same  mine.  In  "the  spring  of  1860,  he  accepted  the  agency  of 
the  Carp  Lake  Mine,  which  he  surrendered  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  to  accept  the  position  of  Captain  at  the  Amygdaloid  Mine.  He 
operated  the  underground  work  at  that  mine  until  June,  1866,  when 
he  changed  to  the  Central  Mine,  where  he  served  as  Mining  Captain 
until  January  1, 1879;  he  was  then  appointed  agent  of  the  mine,  and 
is  still  holding  that  position.  Under  his  management  the  mine  is 
being  worked  successfully.  This  mine  produced,  in  1880,  mineral 
to  the  value  of  $372,950.20.  For  later  statistics,  see  history  of  the 
mine. 

CHARLES  KINGSTON,  contractor  of  the  Central  Mine,  has 
been  connected  with  this  company  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
was  born  in  Hampshire,  England,  May  22,  1824;  was  brought  up  a 
farmer,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1851.  He  came  direct  to  Lake 
Superior;  landed  at  Eagle  Harbor,  and  engaged  in  wood  chopping. 
He  was  next  a  miner  three  years.  About  1862,  he  located  at  the 
Central  Mine,  and  engaged  in  contract  work  for  this  company,  get- 
ting out  wood  and  timber  and  doing  their  teaming.  He  also  has 
had  charge  of  the  road  work  for  the  township  of  Sherman,  as  Road 
Commissioner,  some  seventeen  years.  In  1874,  he  made  a  visit  to 
his  native  country,  spending  about  four  months  abroad.  Mr.  King- 
ston is  one  of  the  old  pioneers  of  this  region,  and  is  widely  and 
favorably  known. 

CHARLES  PAULL,  foreman  copper  dresser  of  the  Central 
Mine,  was  born  in  Dodgeville,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis.,  September  5.  1856. 
In  1863,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  made  his  home  at  Copper 
Falls.  In  1869,  he  began  work  with  the  Schoolcraft  Mining  Com- 
pany, as  copper  washer.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  mills  of  that 
company.  He  was  next  employed  nearly  a  year  as  copper  dresser 
at  the  Phoenix  Stamp  Mills.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Franklin 
Mills,  where  he  spent  five  years  as  copper  dresser.  From  there  he 
came  to  the  Central  Mine,  and  has  been  foreman  copper  dresser  at 
these  works  since  July  1,  1880. 

JOHN  F.  ROBERT,  clerk  of  the  Central  Mining  Company 
since  October,  1875,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  July  15, 
1848.  He  attended  the  Oak  Hill  Military  School,  of  Yonkers,  and 
received  a  thorough  education,  and  for  several  years  was  cashier  of 
a  mercantile  house.  In  1871,  he  went  to  sea  as  captain's  secretary, 
on  the  United  States  ship  of  war,  Narragansett;  made  the  Pacific 
cruise,  and  returned  to  New  York.  He  then  spent  one  and  a  half 
years  as  book-keeper  in  a  bank,  and  in  1875  came  to  Lake  Superior 
to  accept  the  position  he  now  holds.  The  company  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  possessing  one  of  the  most  competent,  diligent  and 
courteous  clerks  in  this  region. 

THOMAS  SATTERLEY,  Second  Mining  Captain  of  the  Cen- 
tral Mine,  is  one  of  the  oldest  employes  of  this  mine;  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  this  company  nineteen  consecutive  years.  He  was 
born  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  January,  1838.  He  was  brought 
up  a  miner,  and  came  to  America  in  1856,  and  came  direct  to  Lake 
Superior.  He  began  work  with  the  Caledonia  Mining  Company, 
working  with  that  company  one  year.  Next  in  the  Mine- 
sota  Mine  one  winter,  with  the  Rockland  two  years,  and  a  short 
time  with  the  Northwest  Mine.  In  1863,  he  engaged  with  the  Cen- 
tral Mining  Company,  and  has  continued  with  that  company  con- 
tinuouslv  since.  He  has  served  as  Mining  Captain  since  June,  1879. 
CAPT.  WILLIAM  TRETHE  WAY,  of  the  Central  Mining  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Cornwall,  England.  He  was  brought  up  a  miner, 
and"  came  to  the  United  States  in  1873.  After  spending  a  few 
months  in  this  country,  he  returned  to  England.  In  1874,  he  came 
to  the  States  again.  Spent  one  year  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
then  came  to  Lake  Superior,  arriving  in  this  region  in  July  of  that 
year.  He  began  work  with  the  Central  Mining  Company  as  a 
miner,  and  in  February,  1880,  was  appointed  Captain,  under  Capt. 
Samuel  Bennetts,  First  Mining  Captain. 

ALLEN  YOELL,  master  mechanic  of  the  Central  Mine,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  24,  1837.  He  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship to  the  machinist's  trade  in  St.  Louis,  and  followed  the  Mis- 
issippi  River  eight  years  as  a  steamboat  engineer.  In  1866,  he  went 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  spent  two  years  erecting  machinery.  From 
there  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  was  engaged  three  years  at 
Superior  City  in  the  same  business.  He  then  went  to  Houghton, 
Portage  Lake,  and  was  employed  in  running  tugs  for  Capt.  Bendry 
tAvo  years.  He  was  next  employed  two  years  in  charge  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Copper  Falls  Mine.     In  1878,  he  came  to  the  Del- 
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aware  and  was  employed  as  macliinist;  also  had  charge  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Amygdaloid  Mine.  In  October,  1879,  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position. 

PHCENIX. 

This  place  is  located  about  two  miles  south  from  Eagle 
River,  on  lands  which  belonged  to  the  lease  taken  out  in 
1843  by  the  old  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company.  The 
mine  gives  employment  to  about  125  men.  These  and  their 
families,  with  a  few  others,  constitute  the  settlement. 

The  company  have  built  a  schoolhouse  and  a  Methodist 
Church  at  this  place.  The  post  office  is  kept  at  the  store  of 
G.  Kloeckner  &  Co.,  who  succeeded  M,  Frend  in  1873  in 
the  mercantile  business  at  this  place.  They  carry  an 
average  stock  of  $45,000. 

BIOGKAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

RICHARD  BAWDEN,  First  Captain  of  the  Pha^nix  Mine,  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  April,  1886.  He  was  brought  up  a 
miner,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1860.  He  came  direct  to  Lake 
Superior  and  engaged  as  a  miner  at  the  National  Mine,  Ontonagon. 
Remained  at  this  mine  only  one  year,  and  then  engaged  with  the 
Minesota  Mining  Company.  Continued  at  that  mine  five  years, 
and  then  changed  to  the  Franklin  in  1869,  and  in  1870  went  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  engaged  in  coal  mining  till  1874.  He 
then  returned  to  Lake  Superior  and  accepted  his  present  position. 

D.  D.  BROCKWAY,  agent  of  the  Cliff  Mine  and  resident  agent 
and  principal  owner  of  the  Atlas  Mine;  was  one  of  the  earliest  pion- 
eers of  the  Lake  Superior  country,  he  having  located  at  L'Anse  in 
August,  1843,  as  Government  blacksmith  to  the  Indians.  He  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  May  2,  1815.  He  moved  to  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  his  parents  in  childhood,  and  from  there  to 
Washtenaw  County,  Mich.,  in. 1831.  He  was  married,  in  Kalamazoo 
County,  in  1836,  to  Miss  Lucena,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Harris,  a 
well  known  pioneer  of  that  region.  After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Brock- 
way  returned  to  Franklin  County,  JN^.  Y.,  where  he  spent  three 
years.  While  there,  he  was  appointed  blacksmith  and  mechanic  to 
the  Indian  Department  of  Lake  Superior,  with  headquarters  at 
L'Anse,  under  Robert  Stewart,  Indian  Agent.  Taking  his  family 
and  accompanied  by  his  brother,  A.  W.  Brockwav,  who  was  assist- 
ant blacksmith,  and  at  present  Cashier  of  the  "^  Savings  Bank  at 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  the  then  almost 
unknown  wilderness  of  Lake  Superior,  xirrived  at  the  Sault  Portage 
June  19,  1843,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  there  six  weeks  and  three 
days  for  a  vessel  to  take  them  to  L'Anse.  They  got  off  August  4  on 
the  old  brig  John  Jacob  Astor.  They  were  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Douglass  Houghton,  State  Geologist,  and  partv,  as  far  as  Grand 
Island.  They  reached  L'Anse  Mission  August  8.  The  next  three 
years  were  devoted  to  the  pecuUar  duties  of  his  office.  Hoping  to 
improve  his  prospects,  Mr.  Brockway  determined  to  remove  to  Cop- 
per Harbor,  which  was  then  attracting  considerable  attention  from 
the  accounts  of  rich  copper  discoveries  in  its  neighborhood.  So 
setting  out  May  1, 1846,  in  a  small  boat  With  his  wife  and  three  small 
children,  their  crew  consisting  of  two  Indians,  they  coasted  L'Anse 
Bay  and  around  Keweenaw  Point,  being,  out  two  nights.  They 
reached  Copper  Harbor  May  3.  The  few  inhabitants  of  Copper 
Harbor  were  living  in  tents.  Mr.  Brockway  had  come  to  stay,  so 
he  built  a  substantial  house,  the  first  in  the  place,  and  opened  it  as 
a  hotel.  Mr.  B.  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.  In  1849,  he  was  employed  at  the  North- 
west mine  as  agent,  and  continued  with  that  company  two  years. 
Mr.  B.  discovered  the  Cape  Mine,  and  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing that  company,  and  was  agent  there  one  year.  In  1861.  he  re- 
moved to  Eagle  River,  w^here  he  kept  hotel  until  1863.  He  then 
returned  to  Copper  Harbor  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
with  G.  W.  Perry,  a  son-in-law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Brockway 
&  Perry.  Continued  that  business  three  years.  In  1869,  he  went 
to  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  engaged  in  farming  on  the  old  home- 
stead, where  he  married  his  wife,  he  then  being  the  owner  of  said 
farm.  Returning  to  Lake  Superior  in  1872,  he  opened  a  store  at 
the  Cliff  Mine  with  his  son,  Albert  A.,  under  the  firm  name  of  D.  D. 
,  Brockway  &  Son,  dealers  in  general  merchandise.  They  continued 
the  business  to  this  date.  His  son,  Albert  A.,  is  the  present  County 
Treasurer  of  Keweenaw  County.  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Scott  is  the  oldest 
white  person  now  living  that  was  born  in  the  mining  district  of 
Lake  Superior.  A  daughter  of  C.  T.  Carrier,  who  was  Government 
farmer  at  L'Anse,  was  the  first  white  child  born  at  that  place.  It 
died  at  the  age  of  only  a  year  or  two,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
which  place  its  parents  moved  in  1845.  In  1879,  Mr.  B.  spent  seven 
months  in  the  Black  Hills  countrj^  in  search  of  gold.  Returning  in 
the  month  of  December,  while  crossing  the  plains,  was  overtaken  by 
a  fearful  storm,  and  with  seven  other  passengers  narrowly  escaped 


death  by  freezing.  The  stage  having  been  tipped  over  in  the  storm, 
had  to  remam  on  the  open  plain  for  about  fifteen  hours,  with  the 
wmd  blowing  a  perfect  gale  and  mercury  at  42°  below  zero.  For 
the  past  year,  Mr.  B.  has  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Cliff  Mine, 
and  has  been  very  active  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  is  now  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  but  is  still  hale 
and  hearty,  and  always  found  in  the  harness.  His  motto  is  wear 
out  rather  than  rust  out.  He  is  still  active  as  most  men  at  forty -five, 
and  we  would  count  him  good  for  twT^nty  years  to  come. 

OTIS  B.  BRYANT,  chief  clerk  of  the  Pha^nix  and  St.  Clair 
Mines,  was  born  m  Hingham,  Mass.,  June  4,  1860;  was  educated 
at  Fair  Haven,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  the  SDring  of  1880,  to 
accept  his  present  position  at  the  Phcenix  Mine.  He  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  April  14  of  that  year. 

P.  T.  BROWNELL,  book-keeper  at  the  general  store  of  G. 
Kloeckner  &  Company,  was  born  in  Fair  Haven,  Mass.,  March  5, 
1855  ;  was  brought  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  received  a  business  edu- 
cation, coming  to  Lake  Superior  in  1876  to  accept  his  present  po- 
sition. 

M.  A.  DELANO,  agent  of  the  Phcenix  and  St.  Clair  Mines,  was 
born  in  Fair  Haven,  Mass.,  October  30,  1848  ;  came  to  Lake  Superior 
in  1868,  and  engaged  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company 
as  clerk.  In  1872,  he  left  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  clerk  at  the  Phoenix  Mine,  and  in  1874  was  appointed  agent. 
Appointed  agent  of  the  St.  Clair  Mine,  lying  adjacent,  in  1880. 

G.  KLOECKNER,  merchant,  of  the  firm  of  G.  Kloeckner  & 
Co.,  succeeded  M.  Frend  &  Son  in  1873;  average  stock  $45,000;  is  also 
interested  with  Charles  Briggs,  of  Calumet,  in  the  same  line  (gene- 
ral merchandise).  He  was  born  in  Prussia  November  30,  1848,  and 
came  to  Lake  Superior  with  his  parents  in  1853;  he  spent  his  boy- 
hood at  the  Minesota  Mine,  Ontonagon  County;  he  began  as  clerk 
with  S.  D.  North  and  Charles  Briggs  in  their  general  store  at  the 
Minesota  Mine;  was  with  them  nine  >ears  at  that  point,  and  in 
their  branch  store  at  Calumet  six  years.  In  1873,  he  entered  upon 
his  present  business  at  the  Phoenix  Mine.  Since,  his  location  here 
he  has  held  the  appointment  of  Postmaster. 

ALBERT  LAWBAUGH,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  of  the 
Phoenix  and  St.  Clair  Mines,  was  born  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio, 
in  September,  1814;  he  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Tren- 
ton, Ohio,  and  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  Long  Island  Hospital, 
graduated  at  the  medical  college,  and  practiced  fourteen  months  as 
house  physician  and  surgeon.  In  1871,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior 
and  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  physician  and  surgeon  under 
Dr.  Alexander,  deceased,  of  the  Phoenix  Mine,  and  one  year  later, 
1872,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position.  Dr.  Lawbaugh  is 
justly  classed  among  the  best  skilled  in  ids  profession  on  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

WILLIAM  NICHOLS,  foreman  copper  dresser  of  the  Phoenix 
Mine,  was  born  in  Wales  August  9,  1851;  he  came  to  America  with 
his  parents  in  1856;  lived  in  Grant  County,  Wis.,  till  1861;  he  then 
came  to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  as  cupper  washer  at  the  stamp 
mills  of  the  Quincy  Mine.  He  was  employed  at  those  mills  three 
years;  next  at  the  Hancock,  and  subsequently  two  years  at  the 
Calumet  under  Capt.  Richards;  he  has  also  worked  at  copper  dress- 
ing with  the  Schoolcraft,  St.  Clair,  ^tna  and  Amygdaloid  Mines. 
At  these  latter  mills  he  was  foreman  copper  dresser.  In  1874,  he 
engaged  with  the  Phoenix  Company  in  his  present  position. 

JAMES  C.  TREUBATH,  clerk  of  the  Cliff  Mining  Company 
since  1876;  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  September  26,  1849;  was 
educated  in  England,  and  came  to  America  in  1862,  arriving  in  the 
Lake  Superior  country  September  29,  of  that  year;  he  located  at 
the  Cliff  Mine  where  he  was  employed  in  the  stamp  mills  of  that 
company  for  some  time ;  he  subsequentlv  engaged  as  teacher  of  the 
Cliff  School,  and  continued  in  that  vocation  six  years.  In  1876,  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position. 

ALLOUEZ. 

Allouez,  named  after  the  missionary  priest  of  that  name, 
is  now^  a  thriving  mining  town,  having  new  life  infused 
into  it  by  the  operations  of  the  Allouez  Mining  Company, 
who,  since  the  expiration  of  the  tribute  lease,  have  taken 
hold  in  good  earnest  to  improve  and  develop  the  property. 
They  employ  310  men  on  the  mine,  with  an  additional 
force  of  100  choppers  and  teamsters. 

A  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  just  been  built. 
There  are  at  the  mine  two  wood  school  buildings  and  a  to- 
tal of  175  pupils. 

When  the  mine  started,  a  Miners'  Accident  Club  was 
organized,  to  which  each  miner  was  obliged  to  contribute 
50  cents  a  month,  subject  to  further  assessment  if  required. 
This,  in  case  of  accident,  secures  to  each  $30  a  month  dur- 
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ing  continuance  of  the  disability.  Three  hundred  dollars 
are  paid  to  the  heirs  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  from 
accident. 

BIOGKAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

WILLIAM  KLINE,  proprietor  of  Allouez  boarding-house,  was 
born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  March  18,  1832.  He  came  to 
America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1848,  and  direct  to  Lake 
Superior;  he  made  his  home  at  the  Minesota  Mine;  worked  as  a 
miner  there  two  years  and  seven  months;  he  then  came  to  Eagle 
Harbor,  and  worked  as  a  miner  in  the  Connecticut  and  Copper 
Falls  Mines.  In  1868,  worked  at  the  Allouez  Mine;  he  kept  the 
boarding  house  at  the  Copper  Falls  Mine  in  1860,  and  at  the  Allouez 
Mine  the  past  nine  years,  commencing  April,  1874. 

CAPT.  NED  B.  ROSCORLA,  tirst  Captain  of  the  Allouez 
Mine,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  January  14,  1850;  he  was 
brought  up  a  miner,  and  was  made^  a  Mining  Captain.  In  1870,  he 
emigrated  to  America;  spent  one  year  in  New  Jersey  and  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  August,  1871 ;  he  commenced  work  at  the  Phcpnix 
Mine  as  a  miner  one  year,  when  he  left  and  came  to  the  Allouez 
Mine;  he  was  second  Captain  here  three  years  with  Watson  &  Walls 
Tribute  Company;  when  the  company  resumed  work,  he  w^as  ap- 
pointed first  Captain. 

FREDRICK  SMITH,  agent  of  the  Allouez  Mine,  was  born  in 
Germany  March  5,  1835 ;  he  was  educated  in  his  native  country,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1855,  and  came  direct  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  has  resided  in  this  region  since,  excepting  a  period  of  six  months. 
He  was  first  employed  at  the  old  Northwest  Mine,  and  subsequently 
at  the  Minesota  Mine;  he  was  also  book-keeper  at  the  store  of  the 
Hm'on  Mine;  he  was  also  book-keeper  in  the  store  of  Smith  &  Har- 
ris, at  Houghton,  three  years;  he  next  clerked  three  years  at  the  Cop- 
per Falls  Mine.  In  1877,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Allouez 
Mine,  which  position  he  now  holds.  The  Allouez  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant mines  in  the  copper  region,  and  under  Mr.  Smith's  manage- 
ment is  working  very  successfully.  The  product  of  mineral  for  the 
first  half  of  1882  has  been  571  tons. 

W.  H.  SOLIS,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  Allouez, 
Wolverme,  Ahmuk  and  Centennial  Mines,  was  born  in  Ohio  July 

24,  1852;  he  was  educated  at  Detroit  and  Pontiac,  Mich. ;  took  a  reg- 
ular course  at  the  medical  department  of  the  State  University  of 
Michigan  and  graduated  in  1873;  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Pontiac,  and  eight  months  later  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior; he  practiced  at  the  Quincy  Mine  as  assistant  a  little  more  than 
a  year;  he  was  next  employed  as  physician  to  the  Copper  Falls  and 
Delaware  Mines,  and  practiced  also  at  Eagle  Harbor.     September 

25,  1875,  he  went  to  Isle  Royale  as  physician  and  surgeon  to  the 


Minong  Mining  Company;  he  was  on  the  island  one  year  and  eight 
months;  he  then  returned  to  the  south  shore  and  practiced  at  Han- 
cock eight  months.  In  January,  1878,  he  accepted  his  present  po- 
sition. 

WATSON  &  WALLS,  merchants.  This  firm  is  composed  of 
Isaiah  C.  Watson  and  William  Walls,  and  was  established  in  the 
fall  of  1873.  They  now  carry  an  average  stock  of  |50,000.  In  the 
years  1877-78-79,  they  worked  the  Allouez  Mine  on  tribute,  and  pro- 
duced an  average  of  1,000  tons  of  copper  per  year,  Isaiah  C.  Wat- 
son, senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Watson  &  Walls,  was  born  in 
Canada  November  15, 1843;  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1859,  and  came 
direct  to  Hancock;  was  employed  at  the  Franklin  Mine  twelve  years 
as  assistant  clerk;  went  to  Iowa  and  spent  two  years;  he  then  re- 
turned to  Lake  Superior  and  formed  the  present  partnership. 

WILLIAM  WALLS,  of  the  firm  of  Watson  &  Walls,  merchants, 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  May  12,  1846;  he  came  to  America 
in  1849  with  his  parents,  and  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  May,  1863,  came  to  Lake  Superior;  he  located  at  the 
Copper  Falls  Mine  and  engaged  in  mining,  and  worked  at  mining 
eleven  years  in  the  copper  region;  he  was  a  merchant  clerk  for  four 
years.  In  September,  1873,  he  formed  the  present  partnership  with 
Mr.  Watson.     (See  business  history  of  Watson  &  Walls.) 


AGATE  HARBOR, 

six  miles  east  of  Eagle  Harbor,  is  virtually  abandoned 
as  a  town  site.  The  harbor  is  used  only  by  coasters  who 
know  the  channel,  it  not  being  kept  in  a  condition  for  the 
entrance  of  large  vessels. 


AHMUK   MINE. 

BIOGEAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

CAPT.  JOHN  M.  RICHARDS,  of  the  Ahmuk  Mine,  P.  O. 
Clifton,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  November  30,  1829;  he  w^as 
brought  up  a  miner  from  early  boyhood;  he  came  to  America  in 
1853,  and  direct  to  Keweenaw  Point;  worked  as  a  miner  at  the  South 
Cliff,  Central,  Isle  Royal  and  Portage  Lake  Mines.  While  at  the 
Cliff,  he  served  five  years  as  Mining  Captain.  In  1879,  he  went  to 
Colorado  and  Idaho  Springs;  he  returned  to  Lake  Superior  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  June  16, 1881,  was  appointed  to  his  present  position 
of  Captain  and  Manager  of  the  Ahmuk  Mine,  Keweenaw  County. 
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MACKINAC    COUNTY. 


THIS  county  was  the  tirst  settled  by  white  people,  as  it 
was  also  the  first  organized  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

On  its  southeastern  and  eastern  boundaries,  many  of 
those  acts  of  war,  which  lend  a  romance  to  the  history  of 
Michigan,  were  performed.  Within  its  confines  the  French 
explorers  found  savage  hospitality,  drew  their  first  converts 
from  beyond  the  lakes  around  them,  and  planted  the  sym- 
bol of  their  faith  on  every  elevation  of  the  iron-bound  coast. 
To-day  a  portion  of  the  bones  of  the  illustrious  Marquette 
and  ten  thousand  other  souvenirs,  which  link  its  present 
with  its  past  history,  remain  to  remind  us  that  there  the 
beginnings  of  the  great  West  were  organized  by  men  who 
knew  not  fear,  and  who  comprehended  fully  the  future  of 
the  new  lands  which  they  came  to  acquire. 

The  geological  formafcion  of  the  county  is  noticed  in 
other  pages.  The  island  is  made  up  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
group  of  the  Upper  Silurian  system,  and  the  Upper  Held- 
erberg  limestone  group  of  the  Devonian  system.  The  for- 
mer is  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  forming  the  base,  and 
the  latter  is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in 
depth,  forming  the  body  and  cap.  The  face  of  the  somh 
end  of  the  island  is  most  plainly  terraced.  Beginning  with 
the  top  of  Fort  Holmes,  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  lake,  there  are  four  distinctly 
marked  terraces  before  we  come  to  the  water  level,  each 
bearing  the  undulating  line  of  aqueous  formation.  Another 
proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  from  the  base  of  Fort 
Holmes  to  the  present  beach,  roanded  lake  pebbles  are 
found  two  or  three  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  any  point, 
all  arranged  as  on  the  lake  shore.  The  existence  of  the 
island  is  not  therefore  due  to  volcanic  action,  at  least  in 
the  second  place,  but  rather  to  a  subsidence  of  the  lake 
water,  which  may  have  been  gradual  for  thousands  of  years. 

PHENOMENA. 

.  The  Upper  Peninsula,  its  islands,  rivers  and  lakes  are 
phenomenal;  so  much  so,  that  the  more  they  are  seen  the 
more  they  puzzle  and  mystify.  Nothing  is  wanting— Na- 
ture observes  a  large  scale  physically,  and  oftentimes  re- 
sorts to  uncommon  tactics  in  entertaining  those  who  may 
visit  or  settle  in  this  portion  of  her  world.  The  mirage, 
aurora,  meteor,  water-spout,  and  all  such  excesses  are 
spread  before  the  inhabitants  at  intervals. 

The  people  of  Mackinac  were  witness  to  a  majestic  spec- 
tacle July  17,  1880,  a  genuine  water-spout,  the  theater  of 
whose  gyrations  was  between  Bound  and  Bois  Blanc  Isl- 
ands. During  the  storm,  which  began  shortly  before  2 
o'clock  of  that  day,  a  tornado- like  cloud  was  observed  com- 
ing across  the  country  a  half  mile  south  of  this  village. 
After  it  had  passed  out  over  the  lake,  other  clouds  of  omi- 
nous blackness  were  seen  moving  with  great  rapidity  to- 
ward one  point;  here  and  there  the  water  of  the  lake  was 
torn  up  in  great  patches  and  dashed  into  the  finest  spray. 
As  the  clouds  met,  a  large  cone,  as  black  as  jet,  projected 
downward  toward  the  water,  which  was  boiling  and  seeth- 
ing iii  terrific  fury.  But  a  few  seconds  elapsed  before  the 
water  and  clouds  met,  and  then  what  every  school  child  has 
seen  portrayed  in  his  geography  was  seen  here  in  all  its 


grandeur.  Besting  upon  the  lake  was  a  perfect  cone  of 
water,  and  resting  upon  this  an  inverted  cone  of  cloud. 
With  what  force  the  water  was  drawn  up  through  the  mvs- 
terious  spout  can  only  be  judged  by  the  foam  and  spray 
which  filled  the  air  on  every  side.  The  spectacle  lasted 
about  ten  minutes,  and  then  the  clouds  gradually  lifted 
and  in  a  short  time  all  was  serene.  The  storm,  which 
reached  its  climax  in  this  peculiar  manner  here,  appears  to 
have  passed  in  a  northeasterly  course  over  a  large  part  of 
this  county  at  least. 

The  moon  rising  on  the  night  of  August   5,  1882,  pre 
sented  one  of  these  scenes,  seldom  to  be  observed  outside 
the  circle  of   the  northern  lake  region.     It  appeared  over 
the  horizon  as  a  sail  boat  wrapt  in  flame  from  deck  to  mast- 
head, and  was  slow  to  undeceive  the  witnesses  of  its  freaks. 

The  mirage  may  be  seen  here  at  all  hours — sometimes 
grotesque  and  weird,  at  other  times  sublime  in  its  appear- 
ances. 

The  county  of  Michilimackinac  was  organized  under 
authority  given  in  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Cass  October 
26, 1818,  in  accord  with  the  power  granted  by  Congression- 
al ordinance  of  July  13,  1787.  The  boundaries  of  the 
county,  as  then  organized,  commenced  at  the  White  Bock 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  thence  with  the  line  of  Ma- 
comb County  to  the  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Upper  Canada,  thence  with  this  boundary  line  to  the  west- 
ern  boundary  of  Michigan  Territory;  thence  southerly 
along  the  western  line  so  far,  that  a  line  drawn  due  west 
from  the  dividing  ground  between  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  Lake  Superior  and'those  which  flow  south  will  strike 
the  same;  thence  east  to  this  dividing  ground,  and  with  the 
same  to  a  point  due  north  from  Sturgeon  Bay ;  thence  south 
to  the  bay;  thence  by  the  nearest  line  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  territory  as  established  by  Congress  January  11, 
1805.  The  seat  of  justice  was  established  at  the  Borough 
of  Michilimackinac  by  the  same  proclamation. 

Among  the  first  townships  was  that  of  St.  Ignace. 

The  township  of  Holmes  was  organized  April  12,  1827, 
and  the  first  meeting  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  court  house 
on  th^  island  in  May  following.  The  boundaries  of  the 
township  were  from  the  point  on  the  Cheboygan  Biver, 
where  Latitude  40'',  30',  intersects  same,  west  along  that 
parallel  to  Lake  Michigan;  thence  north  to  Latitude  46°; 
thence  east  along  that  parallel  until  it  would  intersect  a 
line  due  north  from  the  place  of  beginning. 

Michilimackinac  County,  as  established  under  the  act  of 
March  9,  1843,  embraced  all  the  territory  within  the  follow- 
ing boundaries:  Beginning  at  a  point  in  Lake  Huron, 
south  of  line  between  Banges  2  and  3  east;  thence  north  to 
the  boundary  of  Town  41  north;  west  to  the  line  between 
Banges  1  and  2  east;  thence  to  the  north  boundary  of  Town 
42  north;  west  to  the  meridian;  north  on  meridian  line  to 
north  boundary  of  Town  43  norths  west  on  that  town  line 
to  line  between  Banges  6  and  7  west;  north  on  same  town 
line  to  north  boundary  of  Town  44  north;  west  to  line  be- 
tween Banges  7  and  8  west;  north  to  north  boundary  of 
Town  45;  west  on  north  boundary  of  Town  45  north,  to 
line  between  Banges  12  and  13  west;  south  on  this  line  to 
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Lake  Michigan;  thence  east  along  lake  shore  to  place  of 
beginning.  The  islands  attached  to  the  county  were  Bois 
Blanc,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Helena,  the  Chenaux,  Round  Isl- 
and and  Michilimackinac.  Organic  changes  have  since 
been-  made;  still  greater  changes  are  looked  forward  to, 
and  it  is  thought  that  within  a  few  years  several  new  coun- 
ties will  be  organized. 

The  organized  towns  of  Mackinac  County  at  present  are 
St.  Ignace,  Holmes,  Brevort,  Lakefield,  Garfield,  Hen- 
dricks, Moran  and  Newton. 

The  townships  of  Mackinac  in  1860  were  Holmes, 
Moran  and  St.  Ignace.  The  population  of  the  first,  in 
1860,  was  831  whites,  20  colored  and  442  Indians;  of  the 
second,  in  1860,  104  whites  and  140  Indians;  and  of  the 
third,  76  whites  and  325  Indians.  In  1870,  the  population 
of  Holmes  was  938  whites  and  99  Indians;  of  Moran,  373 
whites  and  54  Indians;  and  of  St.  Ignace,  405  whites,  132 
Indians  and  19  colored  persons. 

THE    COUNTY    SEAT. 

The  question  of  removing  the  county  seat  was  definitely 
settled  April  3,  1882,  when  the  people  recorded  a  full 
vote. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  given  for  and  against  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  was  607. 

The  votes  that  contained  the  words  ''for  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat — Yes,'*  were:  Si  Ignace,  328;  Holmes,  6; 
Moran,  24;  Brevort,  47;  Hendricks,  22;  Garfield,  not  can- 
vassed; Lakefield,  25;  Newton,  27;  total,  479. 

Votes  that  contained  the  words  '  ^  against  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat:  "  St.  Ignace,  1;  Holmes,  117;  Moran,  2; 
Brevort,  0;  Hendi'icks,  2;  Garfield,  not  canvassed;  Lake- 
field,  0;  Newton,  6;  total,  128. 

The  vote  of  Garfield  Township  was  not  canvassed. 

The  special  election  of  June,  1882,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  $17,000  loan  for  the  new  county  buildings  at  St.  Ig- 
nace. 

The  following  offers  of  sites  and  moneys  were  made  to 
the  committee  on  building.  They  go  to  show  that  enter- 
prise exists  at  St.  Ignace,  and ,  that  the  ipaportance  of  a 
county  seat  in  fully  r  esilizad : 

Michael  Marley  offered  three  bluff  sites  on  Claims  15 
and  16;  either  of  these  locations  to  be  300  feet  square;  and  on 
the  four  sides  of  each,  streets  100  feet  in  width  to  be  laid 
out — with  this  exception,  that  if  the  site  offered  on  Portage 
street  be  selected,  that  street  being  already  of  record  of  a 
less  width,  but  three  sides  of  the  square  could  have  streets 
of  100  feet  width. 

The  Murrays  offered  300  feet  square  in  the  hea2#of  the 
village,  to  which  Mr.  Hazleton,  of  the  Mackinac  Lumber 
Company,  added  $1,000.  The  Murrays  also  offered  any 
site  the  Building  Committee  might  select  on  their  bluff. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Crain  offered  two  locations — one  of  from 
three  to  five  acres  on  the  Crain  Bluff;  a  second,  of  200  feet 
front  by  100  feet  rear  on  Lake  avenue;  the  first  offer  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  Straits  from  an  eminence  of 
nearly  two  hundred  feet;  the  second,  an  altitude  of  per- 
haps sixty  feet,  both  sites  in  North  St.  Ignace. 

P.  W.  Hombach's  offer  was  from  three  to  five  acres  on 
Claim  3. 

Matilda  Wendell,  per  W.  P.  Preston,  agent,  offered  two 
acres  on  Claim  11. 

The  Mackinaw  Lumber  Company,  per  Manager  Hazel- 
ton,  offered  a  location  200  feet  east  of  Reagon's  shops;  also, 
$1,000  cash  if  either  of  the  Crain,  Murray  or  Company's 
aites  were  chosen. 


After  viewing  the  several  locations,  the  committee  re- 
ported to  the  board  favoring  the  Marley  site,  corner  of 
Prospect  and  Marley  streets.  The  board  accepted  the  re- 
port, and  subsequently  formally  located  the  new  county 
buildings  thereon. 

A  deed  of  the  square  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  county. 
The  chosen  site  is  indeed  a  handsome  one,  and,  though 
many  could  have  wished  the  Crain  Bluff  had  been  taken, 
because  a  court  house  there  located  would  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance  lakewards,  yet  the  committee  undeniably 
chose  a  square  nearest  the  center  of  the  town,  having  in 
view  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

THE    NEW    COURT    HOUSE. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  court  house  which  is  now 
in  course  of  erection,  and  which  is  to  cost  something  like 
$18,000,  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  161h  of 
August,  1882,  W.  P.  Preston,  Chairman  of  the  County 
Board,  presiding,  and  a  large  number  of  people  being  in 
attendance.  Various  records  and  documents,  together  with 
copies  of  Upper  Peninsula  newspapers,  and  various  coins, 
were  deposited  in  the  box,  after  which  Judge  Charles  R. 
Brown,  formerly  of  Kalamazoo,  but  now  a  resident  of  St. 
Ignace,  delivered  the  address:  '^Science,  art  and  law,  il- 
luminated by  the  pure  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  keeping  step  in  the  great  march  for  the  ele- 
vation of  humanity;  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type 
of  civilization.  Of  this  truth,  illustrations  are  to  be  found 
on  every  hand.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  pious  Father 
Marquette  proclaimed  to  the  untutored  savages  of  this  shore 
the  doctrine  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men;  and,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  spot,  erected  the  cross;  and 
his  ashes  are  to-day  reposing  on  the  shore  of  our  beautiful 
bay.  Who  shall  say  that  his  labors  were  in  vain?  Who 
shall  say  that  his  was  not  a  prophetic  vision  when  he  pre- 
dicted for  St.  Ignace  a  glorious  future?  Who  shall  say 
that  this  is  not  to  be  an  important  center  in  the  world  of 
commerce  ? 

*' The  old  stockades;  the  little  chapel  under  the  hill; 
the  forty  dwellings  upon  the  margin  of  the  little  "bay;  the 
rude  fort  held  by  the  two  hundred  French  soldiers  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  have  all  crumbled  into  dust.  The  glo- 
rious men  of  valor  and  real  worth,  who  bade  farewell  to 
the  comforts  of  home  to  plant  Christianity  and  civilization 
upon  these  shores,  have  gone  to  their  reward,  but  their 
'  spirit  goes  marching  on. '  The  cleared  and  cultivated 
fields,  which,  two  hundred  years  ago,  for  nearly  two  miles 
in  width  and  nine  miles  in  length  upon  this  bay,  furnished 
bread  for  the  savages  occupying  a  territory  of  more  than 
four  hundred  miles  square,  have,  as  you  observe,  reared  a 
second  growth  of  forest.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  forest, 
the  hand  of  progress,  that  seemed  for  so  many  years  to  be 
paralyzed,  has  again  taken  the  ax  and  the  plow,  and  prom- 
ises, at  no  distant  day,  to  make  these  hills  and  valleys  '  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.'  Already  do  we  hear  the  busy 
hum  of  commerce  at  our  very  doors.  Shops,  stores,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  dwellings,  schools  and  chm^ches 
are  springing  into  being  on  every  hand.  We  may  well  re- 
joice that  it  is  our  privilege  to  witness  the  beginning  of 
this  new  temple,  where,  we  trust,  justice  to  our  children, 
justice  to  those  who  may  hereafter  unite  their  fortunes  with 
us,  will  be  meted  out  with  an  impartial  hand.  Let  us  unite 
.  in  the  hope  that  it  may  long  stand  a  monument  to  the 
power,  the  dignity  and  the  justice  of  law;  that  within  its 
walls  the  private  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen  mayJ^e  se- 
cure; and  that  he  who  dares  to  violate  the  law  nmy  learn 
that  '  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.'  " 
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MACKINAC    CIRCUIT    COURT    IN    1881. 


The  annual  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county 
began  August  15,  1881.  Among  the  lawyers  present  were 
Jidwm  Hadley,  St.  Ignace,  attorney  for  D,  M.  &  M  R  R  Co  • 
Col.  John  Atkinson,  Detroit;  R.  E.  Frazer,  of  Sheboygan;' 
1.  J.  OBrien,  firm  of  (D.  Darwin)  Hughes  &  O'Brieu, 
Crrand  Rapids;  J.  J.  Brown  and  Humphrey  &  Perkins,  She- 
boygan lawyers;  Hon.  C.  R.  Brown,  of  Kalamazoo,  Port 
miYon  and  St.  Ignaee,  who  once  wore  the  ermine  of  Circuit 
Judge,  and  presided  as  such  at  one  of  the  most  famous  mur- 
der trials  ever  held  in  the  State;  S.  S.  Olds,  of  Lansing, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee; also,  Lawyers  Conner,  Cady  &  Hoffman,  and  Ben- 
nett ot  St.  Ignaee,  together  with  Prosecuting  Attorney 
^u  .^'iv^^''''''''*  ^^'"''^  Commissioner  Butler,  Clerk  Biddle, 
bheritt  McLaughlin  and  (his  Deputy)  A.  F.  Stuart. 

In  the  history  of  Marquette' County,  reference  is  made 
to  the  courts  and  bar  of  early  times. 

Judge  Goodwin  retired  from  the  bench  August  17, 1881 
Ihis  gentleman  was  first  mentioned  as  a  delegate  from 
Wayne  County  to  the  "  second  convention  of  assent,"  which 
met  at  Ann  Arbor  December  14,  1836,  and  adopted  a  reso- 
lution giving  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  requirement  of 
the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  northern  boundary  Hue 
of  Ohio  (cutting  off  Toledo  and  vicinity  from  Michi^ran), 
and  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan as  a  State.  From  1843  to  1846,  he  was  one  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Judges  under  the  constitution  of  1835      He 

TiQ^^A^^®?'^*^*^^''^^^^^*^^  President  of  the  convention 
ot  i»&U,  which  revised  the  constitution  of  1835,  and  which 
IS  the  constitution  now  in  force.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  of  1867,  for  the  further  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, ^^ich  revision  was  submitted  to  the  people  and 
rejected.  He  was  for  many  years  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  this  State.  As  a  judicial  officer  and  lawyer, 
he  early  achieved  eminence,  and,  in  1851,  was  called  upon 
to  appear  for  the  people  in  the  great  -railroad  conspiracy 
case.  He  was  Judge  of  this  Judicial  Circuit  for  mo/e 
than  twenty  years,  but  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  1880 
by  Joseph  H.  Steere,  of  Chippewa,  by  a  vote  of  1,084  to 
His  extreme  age  (eighty-five  years)  was  the  most 
powerful  factor  contributing  to  his  defeat. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Clerks  of  the  county  from 
its  organization  in  1818: 

1  oio"ol~^^'''^^^  ^^^^-       1855-58-John  Becker. 
Jqo^^^"~x •  Hinchman.       1859-63-W.  M.  Johnston. 
1  Q7^"!o"~i-  ^'  ^^^^-  1864— Charles  O'Malley. 

1  o^Ii?~"?-  ^'  ^^^^^-         1865-82-John  Biddle. 
1853-54— W.  M.  Johnston. 

POPULATION    IN    1880. 

-looA^®  M^i^^^"^^®^  ^^  persons  within  the  county  in  June, 
1880  was  2,902.  Of  this  number,  1, 698  were  males,  and  1,  - 
m,  females;  2, 254  were  natives,  and  648,  foreigners  The 
whites  numbered  2,635,  and  the  Indians,  254,  with  13 
half-breeds. 

The  population  of  the  county  from  1834  to  1880  is  set 
forth  as  follows: 


Year. 

1834. 
1837. 
1840. 
1845. 


Number.        Year. 


Number. 


891 
664 
923 
.1,666 


1850 *3,598 

1854 1,639 


1860. 
1864. 
1870. 

1874. 
1880. 


.1,938 
.1,317 
.1,715 
.1,496 
.2,902 


Including  twenty-one  unorganized  counties. 


In  1834,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Legislature 
by  John  A.  Drew,  Sheriff,  and  by  J.  P.  King,  who  copied 
the  census  returns  of  Mackinac  County  that  year,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was  899.  ^  /       ^ 

In  1847,  the  whole  number  of  Chippewas  on  the  Beaver 
Islands  was  So;  at  Manistee  River  Nation,  73;  at  Carp 
f^^^^^l  II'  ""*  Oak  Point-Ance's  band-92;  at  St.  Ignaee, 
4Z;  at  Chenaux,  Huron  Nation,  45. 

The  population  of  Mackinac  County,  by  political  divi- 
sions, m  1880  was  as  follows:  Hendricks,  434;  Holmes 
Township,  190;  Mackinac  Village,  in  Holmes  Township, 
7^0;  Moran  Township,  306;  Newton  Township  286-  St 
Ignaee  Township,  including  Hamlet  settlement,  966  'The 
actual  population  of  the  township  was  only  32  in  1880 
without  the  settlement.  The  total  population  of  the  county 
was  2,902,  including  254  Indians.  ^ 

T  ^  ^^  -i^^^'  ^^®  ^^^^  Germans  in  Mackinac  County  were 
John  Becker,  of  the  Island;  S.  Highstone,  P.  W  Hom- 
bach  and  John  A  Waltz.  Mr.  Becker  is  deceased.  His 
widow  IS  the  owner  of  the  Mackinaw  House,  on  the  Island, 
lo  day,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  made  up  of 
the  Grerman  element. 

Mackinac  County  fm^nished  forty-seven  men  to  the 
Michigan  regiments;  ten  were  produced  by  draft  eleven 
drafted  men  commuted,  and  twenty-six  enlisted  under 
the  enrollment  system.  In  the  general  history,  a  record  is 
given  of  the  private  soldiers  and  officers  furnished  to  the 
Union  armies  from  1861  to  1865. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  of  Mackinac  County  for 
war  purposes  up  to  1866  was  16,727.50,  together  with  pub- 
lic and  private  contributions  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  fam- 
ilies. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  comprised  in  this  county 
m  1881  was  704,000;  number  of  farms,  43;  number  of 
acres  improved,  441. 

The  number  of  acres  of  United  States  lands  open  for 
entry  m  the  county  October  1,  1881,  was  78,000;  of  D  M 
&M.  E.  E.  lands,  275,666  acres;  of  State  swamp,  120  acres- 
and  of  school  lands,  34,423  acres. 

THE    PEESS. 

Mackinac  County  Sentinel— The,  first  number  of  this 
journal  was  issued  April  30,  1880,  with  James  K.  Fair- 
child,  publisher.  It  was  published  at  the  old  county  seat 
on  the  Island.  In  May,  1880,  William  J.  Trotman,  for- 
merly of  the  Belleview  Gazette,  was  appointed  assistant 
editor.  In  August,  1880,  the  office  of  the  Sentinel  was 
moved  from  the  Island  to  St.  Ignaee.  In  December,  1880, 
J.  K.  :^airchild  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Leonard 
H.  Higgins,  of  Au  Sable,  and,  on  December  31,  issued  his 
valedictory. 

.,  .  ^' i^'  Bissell,  of  the  St.  Clair  Republican,  purchased 
this  office  February  10,  1881. 

The  Mackinac  ^County  Independent  was  established  No- 
vember 10,  1881,  and  continued  to  exist  until  February  9, 
1882,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Northern  Spy.  The 
Northern  Sjjy  was  first  issued  February  16,  1882,  with 
George  H.  Hombach,  publisher  and  proprietor.  March  9, 
1882,  Henry  Gibson  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Spy,  and 
has  conducted  the  paper  up  to  the  present  time. 

What  the  future  of  these  eastern  counties  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  will  be  may  be  easily  surmised.  With  its  lum- 
ber and  agricultural  resources,  it  gives  promise  of  great- 
ness. Throughout  the  burnt  district,  the  soil  is  a  clay 
loam.  It  does  not  bake,  but,  after  plowing,  slacks  up  as 
mellow  ashes.  There  is  a  large  percentage  of  lime  mixed 
with  the  soil,  so  much  that,   if  it  is  burnt  in  bricks,  the 
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lime  will  slack  and  burst  the  brick,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
lime  contained  in  the  soil  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  wheat 
and  other  grain  crops  raised  here  and  on  the  State  road 
running  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Point  St.  Ignace. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  this  rich, 
fertile  land  waiting  for  the  industrious  farmer  to  develop 
it  into  first-class  farms.  In  the  centerof  this  tract  of  good 
land  there  was  a  flourishing  village,  sprung  up  within  the 
last  year,  where  a  saw-mill  is  now  running,  and  lumber 
can  be  had  at  reasonable  prices  for  building.  There  is  also 
a  blacksmith  shop  in  full  blast,  and  a  general  store,  and  a 
good  road  running  from  the  village  to  Palm's  Station,  on 
the  Detroit,  Marquette  &  Mackinac  Kailroad;  also  a  good 
road  running  to  Lake  Huron,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
Strongville  is  the  name  of  the  new  town.  The  most  of  this 
vast  country  belongs  to  the  Detroit,  Marquette  &  Mackinac 
Railroad.  The  land  is  held  at  |4  per  acre,  one-quarter 
down,  the  balance  in  ten  years,  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
Many  acres  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  but 
enough  remains  to  furnish  ten  thousand  families  with  happy 
homesteads. 

MACKINAC    ISLAND. 

This  island  is  situate  about  four  miles  east  of  the  nar- 
row stretch  of  Mackinac  Straits,  fifteen  miles  from  Lake 
Huron,  and  thirty  from  Lake  Michigan.  The  area  em- 
braced is  2,221  acres,  of  which  the  National  Park  contains 
911  acres,  the  Military  Reservation  103  acres,  the  remain- 
der being  held  by  citizens. 

The  associations  of  this  island  are  of  great  interest  to 
all  searchers  after  ancient  history,  and  when  we  look  back 
and  recall  to  our  minds  all  the  black  deeds  and  murders 
coming  fi'om  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  a  panorama  is  pre- 
sented of  ancient  history  which  is  supplied  to  us  by  the 
Indian  historian,  difficult  to  supplant  by  any  other  in  the 
Northwest.  Shortly  subsequent  to  the  bloody  massacre  at 
old  Mackinaw  and  the  setting  of  the  same  in  flames,  the 
people  moved  their  personal  property  to  the  Island  for 
greater  protection  from  the  attacks  of  the  savages.  One  of 
the  first  was  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  transferred  his  house  from 
the  mainland  to  the  Island. 

INDIAN    HISTORY. 

The  Indians,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  always  re- 
garded the  Island  with  awe  and  veneration;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  giving  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  it,  we  will 
also  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  the  original  causes  why 
they  viewed  it  with  these  feelings. 

Indian  mythology  relates  that  three  brothers  of  Giant 
Fairies,  in  olden  times,  occupied  different  islands  fn  this 
section  of  country,  viz.:  The  eldest  occupied  Me-she-ne- 
mock-e-nung-gonge  (Island  of  Mackinac),  the  second, 
Tim-au-kin-onge,  in  Lake  Michigan,  now  called  Pottawat- 
omie Island;  the  third,  Pe-qua-bic-onge,  an  island  situated 
in  Lake  Huron,  near  the  southeastern  entrance  into  Geor- 
gian Bay. 

The  pagan  Indians  to  this  day  look  upon  them  with 
awe  and  respect,  and  in  passing  to  and  fro  by  their  shores, 
still  offer  tobacco  to  propitiate  the  good  will  of  the  Giant 
Fairies. 

Tradition  further  reports  that  the  present  garrison  gate 
overlooks  the  spot  where  in  olden  times  an  entrance  existed 
to  the  subterraneous  abode  of  these  great  or  Giant  Fairies. 
This  knowledge  was  obtained  from  an  Indian  Chessakee  or 
Spiritualist,  who  once  encamped  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  garrison  garden,  which  was  then  a  beautiful  maple 
grove,   formed  of  majestic  rock  maples,  similar  to  those 


which  now  grace  the  base  of  the  garrison  hill.  He  stated 
that  some  time  during  the  night,  after  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
a  fairy  or  spirit  touched  him  and  motioned  him  to  follow; 
his  spirit  or  soul  immediately  left  his  body,  and  followed 
his  unearthly  guide,  who  led  him  to  an  entrance  directly 
below  the  present  fort  gate;  he  was  conducted  into  a  beauti- 
ful wigwam  or  dome  of  vast  dimensions,  which  was  illu- 
minated with  a  bright,  unearthly  light,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  was  increased  by  reflecting  upon  a  thousand  stalac- 
tites and  crystals  of  calcareous  spar.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  dome,  on  a  seat  of  brilliant  rock,  sat  one  who  appeared 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Giant  Fairies;  diverging  from  him 
right  and  left  with  the  form  of  the  amphitheater,  sat 
numerous  fairies  or  spirits  in  solemn  conclave  (the  subject 
was  the  future  fate  of  the  Indian).  The  Indian  Chessakee 
stood  lost  in  ufcter  astonishment  while  witnessing  the  un- 
earthly sight.  After  an  interval,  the  chief  fairy  directed 
that  the  Indian  soul  or  spirit  should  be  led  back  to  its 
body,  directing  him,  if  asked,  to  state  the  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence, but  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  heard,  which 
Chessakee  faithfully  kept  to  his  dying  day. 

Another  proof  of  our  subject  matter  is  the  following:  -' 
An  old  Indian  chief,  upon  leaving  Mackinac  to  visit  his 
friends  in  Lake  Superior,  thus  soliloquized,  as  the  dark- 
ness dimly  shadowed  forth  the  dark  outlines  of  the  Island. 
''Me-she-ne-mock-e-nung-gonge!  thou  Isle  of  the  deep, 
clear  watered  lake,  how  pleasant  to  think  of  the  transpar- 
ent waters  that  surround  thee!  how  soothing  it  is  from 
amidst  the  curling  smoke  of  my  Opaw-gun  (pipe)  as  seated 
on  the  deck  of  the  fire  vessel,  to  trace  thy  deep  blue  out- 
lines in  the  distance,  and  to  call  from  memory's  tablets  the 
stories  and  traditions  connected  with  thy  sacred  and  mystic 
character!  How  sacred  the  veneration  with  which  thou 
hast  been  once  clothed  by  our  Indian  seers  of  gone-by 
days! — how  pleasant  for  the  mind  to  contemplate,  as  if 
now  present,  the  time  when  the  Great  Spirit  allowed  a 
peaceful  stillness  to  hang  around  thee,  when  only  light  and 
balmy  winds  were  permitted  to  pass  over  thee,  hardly 
ruffling  the  mirror-like  surface  of  thy  deep  waters!  Noth- 
ing then  disturbed  thy  quiet  and  deep  solitude  but  the 
chippering  of  birds,  the  quivering  rustling  of  the  leaves  of 
the  silver  barked  birch,  and  the  trembling  whisperings  of 
the  leaves  of  the  aspen.  It  was  then,  also,  by  evening 
twilight,  the  rustling  sound  of  the  Giant  Fairies  was  heard, 
as  they,  with  rapid  step  and  giddy  whirl,  danced  to  the 
strains  of  sweet,  unearthly  music,  on  thy  limestone  battle- 
ments. It  was  then  that  the  untutored  mind  of  the  Indian 
was  led  by  the  mystery  that  surrounded  thee,  to  look  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  veneration  to  nature's  God,  and  to  feel 
thankful  for  his  many  gifts — then  he  knew  not  of  the  ex- 
istence of  fire-water  to  mar  the  harmony  and  blight  the 
beauties  of  Indian  life,  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  sur- 
rounded them  with." 

Reference^  are  made  in  other  pages  to  the  Indian  wars. 
Here  the  following  story  of  Sau-ge-mau  is  given,  as  it  is 
archseologically  and  historically  connected  with  the  Island. 
The  writer,  William  M.  Johnson,  accepts  the  matter  as 
history.  It  agrees  with  the  Schoolcraft  and  other  legends. 
The  harbor  of  Moneto- wanning  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Great  Manitoulin  Island,  in  Lake  Huron,  presented  in  ap- 
pearance and  sound  a  wild,  exciting  and  novel  spectacle. 
The  drum  and  she-she-gwon  (rattle)  of  the  Ojibway  and 
Ottawa  tribes  were  assembling  and  marshaling  their  forces 
of  painted  and  athletic  warriors.  Above  the  din  of  voices, 
drum  and  rattle,  at  intervals,  was  heard  the  sau-sau-quan 
(yell  of  defiance)  of  some  young  brave  who,  forgetting  all 
restraint,  gave  vent  to  his  overwrought  feelings. 
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The  combined  portions  of  the  great  tribes  of  the  O jib- 
ways  and  Ottawas  were  under  the  chieftainship  of  Ning- 
au-be-on  and  Sau~ge-mau,  both  noted  of  old  in  Indian  song 
and  story.  They  had  the  year  previous  selected  bome  of 
their  conquered  villages  for  their  future  occupancy,  and  the 
present  warlike  and  emigrating  expedition  was  for  the 
object  of  taking  possession  of  these  sites.  Fifty  large 
canoes  led  the  van,  filled  with  warriors — the  center  canoes 
contained  the  aged,  the  women  and  children — the  rear  was 
protected  by  a  like  number. 

In  this  order  they  passed  Drummond's  Island,  and  en- 
camped for  several  days  at  the  present  detour.  Here  the 
chiefs  consented  to  divide  their  forces — Ning-au-be-on 
going  up  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  River,  west,  and  Sau-ge- 
mau  following  the  lake  southwest  with  his  warriors,  pass- 
ing the  Chenaux,  he  finally  encamped  on  the  East  Moran 
Bay,  and  subsequently  his  band  occupied  the  West  Moran 
Bay  and  Oak  Point. 

Two  years  previous,  the  combined  bands  drove  the  Au- 
se-gun-ugs  from  Point  St.  Ignace  and  from  the  southeast 
side  of  the  present  Round  Island.  These  Indians  fled  from 
these  two  points  and  concentrated  their  forces  at  Pequo- 
tonong  (Old  Mackinac).  Sau-ge-mau,  after  locating  his 
band,  proceeded  across  the  straits,  and  after  a  bloody  en- 
counter, drove  the  Au-se-gun-ugs  from  Old  Mackinac,  who 
fled,  following  both  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  west  and 
south. 

The  present  Cross  and  Middle  Tillages  were  then 
occupied  by  Indians  called  Mush-co-de-insh-ug.  A  dele- 
gation of  these  Indians  met  him  at  Point  Waugoschance 
asking  peace  and  their  adoption  as  brothers.  Sau-ge-mau 
preceeded  to  their  villages,  where  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived. After  much  feasting,  ceremony  and  counciling, 
peace  and  their  adoption  as  brothers  was  concluded. 

The  season  being  well  advanced,  Sau-ge-mau  returned 
to  Moran  Bay.  He  found  that,  during  his  absence,  a  del- 
egation of  Iroquois  had  waited  upon  his  chief  in  charge  of 
the  village,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  form  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  extreme  point  of  St,  Ignace;  their  numbers 
were  considerable,  mustering  200  warriors. 

The  following  spring,  Sau-ge-mau,  with  a  portion  of 
this  band,  took  possession  of  Pequotonong  (Old  Michili- 
mackinac),  making  it  his  headquarters.  From  here  he  sent 
the  wampum  war-belt  to  the  Sault,  Manitoulin,  and  to  the 
Cross  and  Middle  Villages,  calling  the  Indians  to  a  grand 
council.  In  a  few  days,  Pequotonong  shook  to  the  tread 
of  hundreds  of  pbimed  warriors,  who  passed  their  time  in 
feasting  and  dancing — while  their  aged  wise  men  and 
chieftains  assembled  in  council  and  planned  the  conquest 
of  the  country  south  of  Old  Michilimackinac. 

These  plans  Sau-ge-mau  carried  out  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  warriors;  he  overran  all  the  country  southwest,  until 
he  reached  the  present  site  of  She-gog-onge  (Chicago). 
Some  of  his  parties  reached  the  Illinois  RivQr,  which  they 
descended  or  followed  until  they  reached  the  Mis-sis-zebee 
(Mississippi)  River — extending  everywhere.  The  Iroquois, 
in  the  meantime,  had  occupied  their  settlement  (Nau-do- 
wa-qua-au-me-sheeng) — now  Point  St.  Ignace.  A  portion 
of  these  warriors  went  East  to  visit  their  friends,  but,  pre- 
vious to  leaving,  they  had  insulted  some  of  the  Ottawas,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  had  been  murdered.  The  party  going 
East  were  suspected.  Upon  their  return,  they  had  reached 
Point  St.  Vital,  twenty-five  miles  from  Moran  Bay,  east, 
when  they  were  decoyed  ashore. 

A  head-dress,  adorned  with  scalp- locks,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Sau-ge-mau  by  one  of  his  warriors,  which  he, 
without  inspection,  wore  to  a  feast  given  by  the  remaining 


Iroquois.  He  thought  that  he  attracted  more  observation 
than  usual,  especially  from  the  Iroquois  women.  This 
scrutiny  was  caused  by  the  head-dress  of  scalps,  displaying 
light-colored  hair;  for  by  this  time  the  Iroquois  suspected 
that  their  friends  had  all  been  killed.  Toward  night,  Sau- 
ge-mau  came  near  being  assassinated  by  them.  He,  how- 
ever, managed  to  escape,  and  reached  East  Moran  Bay. 
But,  previous  to  leaving,  he  told  them,  ' '  Who  are  you, 
that  assume  to  control  matters  on  my  lands?  You  live 
here  by  my  bounty.  To-morrow  I  will  visit  you."  Run- 
ners were  ordered  to  go  that  night  to  West  Moran  Bay  and 
Oak  Point,  directing  the  warriors  to  be  in  attendance  on  the 
chief  by  dawn.  On  the  morrow,  by  daylight,  the  Iroquois 
were  attacked  and  defeated.  Not  a  warrior  was  spared,  ex- 
cept the  aged,  women  and  children,  who  were  ordered  to 
embark  and  leave  the  country,  which  they  did  in  haste; 
but,  instead  of  going  east  by  the  Chenaux,  they  crossed 
over,  in  their  fright,  to  the  Island  of  Mackinac. 

In  the  meantime,  the  warriors  from  Old  Mackinac  had 
crossed  over,  too  late,  however,  to  participate  in  the  morn- 
ing's action;  they  felt  angry,  and,  for  an  excuse,  said  that 
their  sacred  Island  was  polluted  by  the  Iroquois  dogs. 
They  crossed  in  pursuit,  and  found  the  c  anoes  on  the 
beach,  in  the  present  harbor  of  Mackinac.  They  pushed 
them  off,  and  a  strong  west  wind  carried  them  out  in  the 
lake,  and  they  were  destroyed. 

The  Iroquois,  afraid  of  their  lives,  and  preferring  rather 
to  die  in  the  woods  than  have  their  scalps  taken,  fled  into 
the  interior  of  the  Island,  and  found  Skull  Cave,  in  which 
they  took  shelter.  The  warriors  of  Sau-ge-mau  were  una- 
ble to  find  them.  They,  however,  kept  a  strict  watch  for 
many  days;  but  the  miserable  Iroquois  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  forever.  Many  years  afterward,  Alexander 
Henry,  after  the  massacre  of  Old  Fort  Michilimackinac  in 
1763,  happened  to  be  secreted  in  this  very  cave.  He  says, 
in  his  narrative:  '^  I  mentioned  to  my  Indian  friend  the 
extraordinary  sight  that  had  presented  itself  in  the  cave  to 
which  I  had  commended  my  slumbers."  His  Indian  friend 
had  never  heard  of  its  existence  before,  and,  upon  examin- 
ing the  cave  together,  they  saw  reason  to  believe  that  it  had 
been  anciently  filled  with  human  bones.  Wa-wa-tum,  Al- 
exander Henry's  friend,  belonged  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
branch  of  the  combined  bands,  and  probably  had  not  heard 
of  this  portion  of  Sau-ge-mau's  history,  and  of  the  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  the  Iroquois  at  this  place  nearly  a 
century  before,  which  accounts  for  his  ignorance  of  being 
uninformed  of  these  historical  facts  as  now  recorded. 

The  Iroquois,  to  avenge  their  friends,  sent  two  expedi- 
tions into  this  part  of  the  country.  One  reached  Point 
Iroquois,  sixteen  miles  above  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Ojibways,  and  all  killed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  who  had  his  ears  and  nose  cut  off,  and  sent 
home  to  inform  his  tribe  of  their  total  destruction.  Their 
skulls  and  bones  were  seen  by  the  first  whites  who  passed 
Iroquois  Point,  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  place  is  called 
Naudo-wa-we-gun-ing  (Place  of  Iroquois'  Bones).  The 
other  party  reached  Point  Waugoschance,  where  they  were 
also  totally  defeated  by  the  Ottawas,  and  only  one  canoe, 
manned  by  a  small  number,  escaped  to  tell  of  their  loss. 

The  foregoing  appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable  and 
authentic  account  for  the  human  bones  being  found  in  the 
Skull  Cave.  The  translation  of  these  scraps  of  tradition 
solves  the  enigma  which  has  puzzled  scientific  inquirers, 
travelers  and  our  oldest  inhabitants  respecting  them.  The 
first  American  ofiicers  who  garrisoned  the  fort  speak  of 
masses  of  bones  and  skulls  lying  at  that  time  upon  the  sur- 
face, but,  since  first  discovered,  two-thirds  of  the  mouth  of 
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the  cave  had  fallen  in,  nature  herself  covering  the  last  re- 
mains of  her  sons  and  daughters  of  the  forest. 

JOLIET    AT    MICHILIMACKINAC. 

The  action  of  St.  Lusson  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 
gave  to  France  a  nominal  possession  of  the  Northwest. 
Up  to  this  time,  however,  none  of  her  fur-traders — 
none  of  her  missionaries — none  of  her  agents — had  yet 
reached  the  Mississippi — the  great  river  concerning  which 
so  many  mai'vels  had  been  heard.  Now,  however,  the  hour 
was  at  hand  in  which  would  be  solved  the  problem  and  be 
revealed  the  mystery  of  the  ^' great  water"  of  the  savages. 
The  Governor  of  Canada  was  resolved  that  the  stream 
should  be  reached  and  explored.  He  made  choice  of  Louis 
Joliet,  who  was  with  St.  Lusson  when  the  Northwest  was 
for  the  tirst  time  claimed  for  the  King  of  France,  and  who 
had  just  returned  to  Quebec  from  Lake  Superior.  This 
was  in  the  year  1672.  Said  the  Grovernor  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember: "It  has  been  judged  expedient  to  send  Sieur 
Joliet  to  the  Maskouteins  [Mascoutins],  to  discover  the 
South  Sea,  and  the  great  river  called  the  Mississippi,  which 
is  supposed  to  discharge  itself  into  the  Sea  of  California." 
"He  is  a  man,"  continued  Frontenac,  "of  great  experi- 
ence in  these  sorts  of  discoveries,  and  has  already  been  al- 
most at  the  great  river,  the  mouth  of  which  he  promises 
to  see." 

Joliet  passed  up  the  lakes,  and,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1673  (having  with  him  Father  James  Marquette  and  five 
others),  started  from  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  point 
north  of  the  Island  of  Mackinac,  in  the  present  county  of 
that  name,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  journeying  in  two 
bark  canoes,  firmly  resolved  to  do  all  and  to  suffer  all  for 
the  glory  of  re- discovering  the  Mississippi.  Every  possi- 
ble precaution  was  taken,  that,  should  the  undertaking 
prove  hazardous,  it  should  not  be  foolhardy;  so,  whatever 
information  could  be  gathered  from  the  Indians  who  had 
frequented  those  parts,  was  laid  under  contribution  before 
paddling  merrily  over  the  waters  to  the  westward,  and  up 
Green  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River.  The  first  In- 
dian nation  met  by  Joliet  was  the  Menomonees.  He  was 
dissuaded  by  them  from  venturing  so  far  into  ulterior  re- 
gions, assured  that  he  would  meet  tribes  that  never  spare 
strangers,  but  tomahawked  them  without  provocation;  that 
the  war  that  had  broken  out  among  various  nations  on  his 
route  exposed  him  and  his  men  to  another  evident  danger 
—  that  of  being  killed  by  the  war  parties  constantly 
in  the  path;  that  the  "great  river"  was  very  dangerous 
unless  the  difficult  parts  were  known;  that  it  was  full 
of  frightful  monsters  who  swallowed  up  men  and  canoes 
together. " 

We  know  the  result  of  that  journey;  while  the  fateful- 
ness  of  an  accident  has  left  a  cloud  which  envelops  the 
deserved  fame  of  Louis  Joliet,  the  lovely  character  of  Pere 
Marquette,  his  story  of  their  tour  to  the  Mississippi,  his 
struggles  and  death,  has  also  led  us  to  forget  that  Joliet 
was  first  entitled  to  the  laurel  wreath  for  that  exploration 
and  discovery.  The  reward  bestowed  by  the  French  sover- 
eign upon  Joliet  for  that  distinguished  service  was  rather 
a  barren  one,  being  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lav^Tence.  The  gift  proved  an  unlucky  one;  his  island, 
in  1691,  was  captured,  and  himself  and  family  made  pris- 
oners, by  a  British  fleet  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  suffer- 
ing the  entire  loss  of  his  estate.  Shea  says:  "He  died 
apparently  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century." 
Louis  Joliet,  the  son  of  a  wheelwright,  was  born  in  Que- 
bec in  1645.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Quebec,   but    afterward    engaged  in  the  fur  trade  in  the 


West,  and  was  selected  by  the  Government  to  lead  the  ex- 
pedition in  1673,  for  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 

LA  SALLE,  HENNEPIN  AND  DE  TONTY. 

The  most  remarkable  character  among  the  explorers  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle.  Viewed  in  the 
light  and  sense  of  worldly  enterprise,  he  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  surpassing  all  others  in  lofty  and  comprehensive 
aims,  in  determined  energy  and  unyielding  courage,  both 
moral  and  physical.  He  faltered  at  no  laborious  under- 
taking; no  distrust  by  nerveless  friends;  no  jealous  envy 
or  schemes  of  active  enemies,  no  misfortune  damped  the 
ardor  of  his  plans  and  movements.  If  there  was  a  mount- 
ain in  his  track,  he  could  scale  it;  if  a  lion  beset  his  path, 
he  could  crush  it.  Nothing  but  the  hand  of  the  lurking 
assassin  could  quench  the  fire  of  that  brave  heart.  We 
may  briefly  say  that  La  Salle  was  born  in  the  city  of  Rouen, 
France,  November  22,  1643.  The  name  La  Salle  was  bor- 
rowed from  an  estate,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rouen,  be- 
longing to  his  family,  the  Caveliers.  Robert  was  educated 
at  one  of  the  Jesuit  seminaries,  and  as  one  of  that  order 
he  continued  a  short  time ;  but,  in  1666,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  said  that  he  made  early  exploration  to  the 
Ohio,  and  was  possibly  near  the  Mississippi  before  Joliet 
and  Marquette's  voyage  hither.  We  can  here  only  allude 
to  a  few  items  and  facts  in  La  Salle's  career.  It  was  a 
marked  incident,  and  so  appears  on  the  historic  page,  when 
La  Salle,  in  1679,  voyaged  to  Green  Bay  on  the  Griffon, 
the  first  sail  vessel  of  the  lakes  above  the  falls,  which 
he  had  built  on  the  bank  of  Cayuga  Creek,  a  .tributary  of 
the  Niagara.  But  that  business  trip  was  a  mere  pleasure 
excursion  when  compared  with  the  efforts  required  of  him 
to  engineer  and  bring  about  certain  indispensable  prepara- 
tions, involving  ways  and  means,  before  the  keel  of  that 
renowned  craft  should  be  laid,  and  before  she  spread  her 
wings  to  the  breeze  and  departed  outw^ard  from  Buffalo 
Harbor  of  the  future.  And  what  an  unhesitating  morning 
walk  was  that  of  his,  in  1680,  when  he  set  out  on  foot 
from  the  fort,  which  (not  him)  they  termed  *' Broken  Heart," 
where  Peoria  is,  to  go  some  twelve  hundred  miles,  perhaps, 
to  Fort  Frontenac,  where  Kingston  is,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Ontario.  His  unyielding  purpose  was  not  to  be  de- 
layed, but  accelerated,  by  the  avalanche  of  misfortune 
which  had  fallen  on  him.  He  could  not  wait  for  railroads, 
nor  turnpikes,  nor  civilization;  he  could  not  even  wait  for 
canoe  navigation,  for  it  was  early  spring — in  the  month  of 
March — when  the  ice  still  lingered  by  the  lake  shores,  and 
was  running  thickly  in  the  streams.  So,  with  one  Indian 
and  four  j\^hite  men,  with  small  supply  of  edibles,  yet  with 
a  large  stock  of  resolution,  he  took  his  way.  The  journey 
was  accomplished,  and  he  was  back  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
the  autumn  ensuing.  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  own 
enduring,  iron  nature,  as  it  might  be  called — unbending 
as  it  was  in  its  requirements  of  others — served,  perhaps,  to 
create  enmities  and  to  occasion  the  final  catastrophe.  It 
may  have  been  so;  but  whatever  view  may  be  taken,  the 
doings  of  La  Salle  must  be  called  wonderful,  his  misfort- 
unes numberless,  and  his  death  sad.  The  day  on  which 
La  Salle  was  killed  is  said  to  have  been  March  19,  1687. 

There  is  much  of  romantic  interest  in  the  life  of  Henry 
de  Tonty  which  will  ever  attract  attention  to  the  story  of 
his  experience  in  the  wilds  ol  America.  He  was  born  in 
Naples,  Italy,  in  or  near  the  year  1650.  In  a  memoir,  said 
to  be  written  by  him  in  1693,  he  says:  "  After  having  been 
eight  years  in  the  French  service,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
having  had  a  hand  shot  off  in  Sicily  by  a  grenade,  I  re- 
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solved  to  return  to  France  to  solicit  employment."  It  was 
at  the  time  when  La  Salle  had  returned  from  America,  and 
was  getting  recruits  of  means  for  his  Western  enterprise. 
The  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIY,  he  that  was  called  the 
great  Colbert,  knowing  the  soldier  Tontj  well,  specially 
provided  that  the  important  project  to  be  undertaken  by 
La  Salle  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  personal  aid  of 
Tonty,  who,  though  maimed  and  single-handed,  was  yet 
ready  to  go  forth  to  dare  and  to  do.  He  sailed  from  Ro- 
chelle  on  the  14th  of  July,  1678,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on 
the  15th  of  September  following.  His  death  occurred  at 
Fort  St.  Louis,  Mobile  Bay,  in  1704. 

Marquette's  Visit  to  the  Island. — Father  Marquette  thus 
described  the  Island  in  1671: 

' '  Michilimackinac  is  an  island,  famous  in  these  regions, 
of  more  than  a  league  in  diameter,  and  (3]evated  in  some 
places  by  such  high  cliffs  as  to  be  seen  more  than  twelve 
leagues  off.  It  is  situated  just  in  the  strait  forming  the 
communication  between  Lake  Huron  and  Illinois  (Michi- 
gan). It  is  the  key  and,  as  it  were,  the  gate  for  all  the 
tribes  from  the  south,  as  theSault  is  for  those  of  the  north, 
there  being  in  this  section  of  the  country  only  those  two 
passages  by  water;  for  a  great  number  of  nations  have  to 
go  by  one  or  other  of  these  channels  in  order  to  reach  the 
French  settlements. 

' '  This  presents  a  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity,  both 
for  instructing  those  who  pass  here,  and  also  for  obtaining 
easy  access  and  conveyance  to  their  places  of  abode. 

''  This  place  is  the  most  noted  in  these  regions  for  the 
abundance  of  its  fishes;  for,  according  to  the  Indian  say- 
ing, '  this  is  the  home  of  the  fishes.'  Elsewhere,  although 
they  exist  in  large  numbers,  it  is  not  properly  their  '  home,' 
which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Michilimackinac. 

''In  fact,  besides  the  fish  common  to  all  the  other 
tribes,  as  the  herring,  carp,  pike,  goldfish,  whitefish  and 
sturgeon,  there  are  found  three  varieties  of  the  trout — one 
common;  the  second  of  a  larger  size,  three  feet  long  and 
one  foot  thick;  the  third,  monstrous,  for  w^e  cannot  other- 
wise describe  it,  it  being  so  fat  that  the  Indians,  who  have 
a  peculiar  relish  for  fats,  can  scarcely  eat  it.  Besides,  the 
supply  is  such  that  a  single  Indian  will  take  forty  or  fifty 
of  them  through  the  ice,  with  a  single  spear,  in  three 
hours. 

"  It  is  this  attraction  which  has  heretofore  drawn  to  a 
point  so  advantageous  the  greater  part  of  the  savages  in 
this  country,  driven  away  by  fear  of  the  Iroquois. 

' '  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  those  who  bore  the  name  of 
the  island,  and  called  themselves  Michilimackinacians,  were 
so  numerous  that  some  of  the  survivors  yet  living  here  as- 
sure us  that  they  once  had  thirty  villages,  all  inclosed  in  a 
fortification  of  a  league  and  a  half  in  circuit,  when  the  Iro- 
quois came  and  defeated  them,  inflated  by  a  victory  they 
had  gained  over  3,000  men  of  that  nation,  who  had  carried 
their  hostilities  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Agnichronnons. 

''In  one  word,  the  quantity  of  nsh,  united  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  soil  for  Indian  corn,  has  always  been  a  pow- 
erful attraction  to  the  tribes  in  these  regions,  of  which  the 
greater  part  subsist  only  on  fish,  but  some  on  Indian  corn. 
On  this  account,  many  of  these  same  tribes,  perceiving  that 
the  peace  is  likely  to  be  established  with  the  Iroquois,  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  point,  so  convenient  for  a  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  and  will  follow  the  examples  of 
those  who  have  made  a  iDeginning  on  the  islands  of  Lake 
Huron,  which,  by  this  means,  will  soon  be  peopled  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  an  event  highly  desirable  to  facilitate 
the  instruction  of  the  Indian  race,  whom  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  seek  by  'journeys  of   two  or  three   hundred 


leagues  on  these  great  lakes,  with  inconceivable  danger  and 
hardship. 

''  In  order  to  aid  the  execution  of  the  design,  signified 
to  us  by  many  of  the  savages,  of  taking  up  their  abode  at 
this  point,  where  some  have  already  passed  the  winter 
hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  we  ourselves  have  also  win 
tered  here  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  establishing 
the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace,  from  whence  it  will  be  easy  to 
have  access  to  all  the  Indians  of  Lake  Huron,  when  the  sev- 
eral tribes  shall  have  settled,  each  on  its  own  lands. 

"  With  these  advantages,  the  place  has  also  its  inconven- 
iences, particularly  for  the  French,  who  are  not  yet  familiar, 
as  are  the  savages,  with  the  different  kinds  of  fishery,  in 
which  the  latter  are  trained  from  their  birth;  the  winds 
and  the  tides  occasion  no  small  embarrassment  to  the  fisher- 
men. 

"  The  winds:  For  this  is  the  central  point  between  the 
three  great  lakes  which  surround  it,  and  which  seem  inces- 
santly tossing  ball  at  each  other.  For  no  sooner  has  the 
wind  ceased  blowing  from  LakeMichigan  than  Lake  Huron 
hurls  back  the  gale  it  has  received,  and  Lake  Superior  in 
its  turn  sends  forth  its  blasts  from  another  quarter,  and 
thus  the  game  is  played  from  one  to  the  other;  and  as  these 
lakes  are  of  vast  extent,  the  winds  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
boisterous,  especially  during  the  autumn." 

CHAKLEVOIX    AT    MICHILIMACKINAC. 

Peter  Francis  Xavier  Charlevoix,  who  was  born  at  St. 
Quentin,  France,  October  16,  1682,  was  for  some  time  a 
teacher  in  the  Jesuit  College,  made  a  tour  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  New  Orleans,  via  Lake  Michigan,  in  1721. 
About  the  same  time,  he  visited  the  Island,  and  also  St.  Jo- 
seph's Island,  in  the  St.  Mary's  Kiver.  His  death  occurred 
at  Lafleche,  France,  in  1761. 

The  American  Fur  Company. — John  Jacob  Astor,  a 
German  by  birth,  who  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  year 
1784,  commenced  work  for  a  bakery  owned  by  a  German  ac- 
quaintance, and  peddled  cakes  and  doughnuts  about  the 
city.  He  was  afterward  assisted  to  open  a  toy  shop,  and 
this  was  followed  by  trafficking  for  small  parcels  of  furs  in 
the  country  towns,  w^hich  led  to  his  future  operations 
in  that  line. 

Mr.  Astor's  great  and  continued  success  in  that  branch 
of  trade  induced  him,  in  1809,  to  obtain  from  the  New 
York  Legislature  a  charter  incorporating  ' '  The  American 
Fur  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  11,00000.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Astor  comprised  the  company,  though  other 
names  were  used  in  its  organization.  In  1811,  Mr.  Astor, 
in  connection  with  certain  partners  of  the  old  Northwest 
Fur  Company  (whose  beginning  was  in  1783,  and  perma- 
nently organized  in  1787),  bought  out  the  association  of 
British  merchants  known  as  the  Mackinac  Company,  then 
a  strong  competitor  in  the  fur  trade.  This  Mackinac  Com- 
pany, with  the  American  Fur  Company,  was  merged  into 
a  new  association,  called  the  Southwest  Fur  Company. 
But  in  1815,  Mr.  Astor  bought  out  the  Southwest  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Fur  Company  came  again  to  the 
front.  In  the  winter  of  1815-16,  Congress,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Astor,  it  is  understood,  passed  an  act  ex- 
cluding foreigners  from  participating  in  the  Indian  trade. 
In  1817-18,  the  American  Fur  Company  brought  a  large 
number  of  clerks  from  Montreal  and  the  United  States  to 
Mackinac,  some  of  whom  made  good  Indian  traders,  while 
many  others  failed  upon  trial  and  were  discharged.  Among 
them  was  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  then  aged  sixteen  years. 
He  was  born  at  Windsor,  Yt.,  in  1802;  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Montreal,  left  that  city  for  Mackinac,  May  13, 
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18.18;  arrived  July  4,  and  proceeding  to  Chicago,  ari'ived 
there  November  1,  1818. 

Mr  Astor's  attempt  to  establish  an  American  emporium 
for  the  fur  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver 
failed,  through  the  capture  of  xistoria  by  the  British 
in  1814,  and  the  neglect  of  our  Government  to  give  him 
protection.  The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Astor  from  the  Pacific 
coast  left  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  to  consider  them- 
selves the  lords  of  the  country.  They  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  field  unmolested,  however.  '^A  fierce  competition  en- 
sued between  them  and  their  old  rivals,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  which  was  carried  on  at  great  cost  and  sacrifice, 
and,  occasionally,  with  the  loss  of  life.  It  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  most  of  the  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  merging  of  the  relics  of  that  establishment,  in  1821, 
in  the  rival  association."  Kamsey  Crooks  was  a  foremost 
man  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Astor  in  the  fur  trade,  not  only 
in  the  East,  but  upon  the  Western  coast,  and  has  been 
called  '^the  adventurous  Bocky  Mountain  trader."  Inti- 
mately connected,  as  Mr.  Crooks  was,  with  the  American 
Fur  Company,  a  slight  notice  of  him  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Mr.  Crooks  was  a  native  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  and 
was  employed  as  a  trader,  in  Wisconsin,  as  early  as  1806. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Astor  in  1809.  In  1813,  he 
returned  from  his  three  years'  journey  to  the  Western  coast, 
and,  in  1817,  he  joined  Mr.  Astor  as  a  partner,  and,  for 
four  or  five  years  ensuing,  he  was  the  company's  Mackinac 
agent,  though-  residing  mostly  in  New  York.  Mr.  Crooks 
continued  a  partner  until  1830,  when  this  connection  was 
dissolved  and  he  resumed  his  place  with  Mr.  Astor  in  his 
former  capacity.  In  1834,  Mr.  Astor,  being  advanced  in 
years,  sold  out  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  transferred 
the  charter  to  Eamsey  Crooks  and  his  associates,  whereup- 
on Mr.  Crooks  was  elected  President  of  the  company.  Ee- 
verses,  however,  compelled  an  assignment  in  1842,  and 
with  it  the  death  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  In  1845, 
Mr.  Crooks  opened  a  commission  house,  for  the  sale  of 
furs  and  skins,  in  New  York  City.  This  business,  which 
was  successful,  Mr.  Crooks  continued  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Crooks  died  in  New  York,  June  6,  18o9,  in  his  seventy- 
third  year. 

THE   JOHN    JACOB    ASTOE    BOOKS. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Mackinac  are  the  entire  set  of 
books  of  the  old  American  Fur  Company  at  the  John  Ja- 
cob Astor  House,  which,  complete  as  it  is  in  appointments 
as  a  hotel  at  present,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  company. 
The  books  contain  not  only  the  full  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany from  its  formation  to  its  clDse,  but  all  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  officers  of  the  company  and  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  son  in  New  York.  The  letters  are  inter- 
esting not  only  in  tracing  the  rise  and  growth  and  transac- 
tions of  the  company,  its  history  and  rapid  and  marvelous 
extension,  but  in  excellence  of  style  and  in  giving  a  clear 
conception  of  the  early  location  and  settlements  in  the 
Northwest,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  voyageurs.  They  form, 
in  fact,  a  history  of  the  entire  Northwest,  and  one  as  replete 
with  narrative  and  interest  as  has  ever  been  written.  I 
doubt  whether  in  the  annals  of  this  country  there  can  be 
found  business  letters  which  in  point  of  literary  excellence 
will  compare  with  those  of  Kamsey  Crooks  and  Robert 
Stuart.  The  letters  detailing  the  operations  at  the  various 
trading  points  and  the  adventures  of  the  hardy  and  dariDg 
voyageurs  are,  some  of  them,  as  exciting  as  the  novels  of 
Fennimore  Cooper.  The  books,  considering  their  age,  are 
in  a  marvelous  state  of  preservation. 

In  addition  to  letters  to  the  Astor s,  there  are  letters  to 
Gen.  Cass,  to  James  S.  Abbott,  to  Gov.  Woodbridge  and  to 


many  other  well-known  characters  in  the  history  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mackinac  was  the  center  from  which  the  operations  of 
the  American  Fur  Company  radiated  from  the  head-waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  to  London,  England;  from  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  all  along  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  southern  boundaries  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Nor  did  the  Ohio  River  form  an  impassable  barrier.  Ken- 
tucky was  invaded  and  made  to  yield  her  quota  of  peltries 
in  spite  of  an  organized  oppositioD. 

In  reading  the  correspondence  in  these  books,  one  knows 
not  what  most  to  admire,  the  enterprise  of  the  directors  and 
chiefs  of  the  company,  or  the  intrepidity  and  hardihood  of 
the  voyageurs. 

At  Mackinac,  the  traders'  brigades  were  organized,  the 
company  selecting  the  most  capable  trader  to  be  the  mana- 
ger of  his  particular  brigade,  which  consisted  of  from  five 
to  twenty  batteaux,  laden  with  goods.  The  chief  or  mana- 
ger, when  reaching  the  country  allotted  to  him,  made  de- 
tachments, locating  trading  houses,  with  districts  clearly 
defined,  for  the  operations  of  that  particular  post,  and  so 
on,  until  his  ground  was  fully  occupied  by  traders  under 
him,  over  whom  he  had  absolute  authority. 

THE    MISSION    HOUSE. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1820,  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  father  of 
the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  visited  this  island,  and 
preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon  ever  delivered  in  this 
portion  of  the  Northwest.  Becoming  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  the  traders  and  natives,  he  made 
a  report  of  his  visit  to  the  United  Foreign  Mission  Society 
of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  which  Rev.  W.  M.  Ferry, 
a  graduate  of  Union  College,  was  sent,  in  1822,  to  explore 
the  field.  In  1823,  Mr.  Ferry,  with  his  wife,  opened  a 
school  for  Indian  children  which,  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  contained  twelve  scholars.  In  1826,  the  school  and 
little  church  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  and,  as  Mackinac 
was  easy  of  access  to  the  Indians  of  the  lakes  and  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  it  was  determined  to  make  it  a  central  sta- 
tion, at  which  there  should  be  a  large  boarding  school, 
composed  of  children  collected  from  all  Northwestern  tribes. 
These  children  were  expected  to  stay  here  long  enough  to 
acquire  a  common- school  education  and  a  knowledge  of 
manual  labor.  Shops  and  gardens  were  provided  for  the 
lads,  and  the  girls  were  trained  for  household  duties.  The 
first  report  of  the  mission  made  to  the  American  Boards  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  at  the  meeting  held 
in  New  York  September,  1827.  It  contained  the  following 
facts:  Number  of  teachers,  eight;  Rev.  William  M.  Ferry, 
Superintendent;  John  S.  Hudson,  teacher  and  farmer;  Mr. 
Heydenburk  and  wife,  Mrs.  Hudson,  Miss  Eunice  Osmer, 
Miss  Elizabeth  McFarland  and  Miss  Delia  Cooke,  teachers; 
there  were  112  scholars  in  the  school,  who  had  been  col- 
lected from  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  white  set- 
tlements south  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  Red  River  and  Lake 
Athabasca;  there  had  been  several  interesting  cases  of  con- 
version. 

During  the  winter  of  1828-29,  ^a  tevival  influence  pre- 
vailed. Thirty-three  were  added  to  the  church,  and  ten  or 
twelve  others  appeared  to  have  become  penitent  for  sin. 

Instances  of  conversion  occurred  even  in  the  depths  of 
the  wilderness,  among  the  traders.  The  church  now  num- 
bered fifty-two  members — twenty-five  of  Indian  descent  and 
twenty-seven  whites,  exclusive  of  the  mission  family.  The 
establishment  continued  prosperous  for  several  years.  At 
times  there  were  nearly  two  hundred  pupils  in  the  school, 
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among  whom  were  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  north  and  west.  Owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  the  school,  the  plan  was  modified  in  1833,  the  number 
of  scholars  being  limited  to  fifty,  and  smaller  stations  com- 
menced in  the  region  beyond  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1834,  Mr.  Ferry  was  released  from  the  mis- 
sion ;  and,  in  1837,  the  population  having  so  changed 
around  Mackinac,  and  the  resort  of  the  Indians  to  the  Isl- 
and for  purposes  of  trade  having  so  nearly  ceased  that  it 
was  no  longer  an  advantageous  site  for  an  Indian  mission, 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

The  mission  house  was  erected  in  1825,  and  the  church 
in  1827-30.  After  the  close  of  the  mission,  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  occupant. 

THE    NATIONAL    PAKE. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Park  on  Mackinac  Island 
was  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Hon.  T.  W. 
Ferry  March  11,  1873.  This  bill  passed  March  3,  1875. 
From  his  address  on  the  subject,  in  1873,  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken:  Old  Mackinac,  on  the  main  land  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  was  where  the  British  first 
erected  their  fort,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Indian 
choice  of  the  like  spot  as  the  commanding  one  of  the  Straits. 
The  island  of  Mackinac  was  not  till  1780  selected  as  a  lo- 
cality of  any  importance,  and  then  by  the  British  as  a  place 
of  security  by  its  isolation  from  the  surprises  and  incursions 
of  war- like  savages.  The  massacre  of  the  British  garrison 
at  Old  Mackinac,  by  hostile  Indians  in  1763,  led  to  the  se- 
lection of  Mackinac  Island  as  the  more  secluded,  and  con- 
sequently safer,  rather  than  the  most  commanding  location 
for  the  military  defense  of  the  Straits.  The  island  falling 
into  our  hands  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
retaken  by  the  British  in  1812,  and  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  in  1814,  has,  by  these  successive  transitions,  his- 
torically grown  into  military  fame.  The  observant  and  in- 
stinctive Indian  chose  better  when  he  established  his  point 
d'  appui  at  Old  Mackinac,  where  the  Straits  are  but  four 
miles  wide,  and  the  narrowest  point,  rather  than,  as  the 
white  man  since  has  done,  on  an  island  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  course  of  commerce.  It  will  hence  be  noticed  that 
whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  retaining  possession  of  the 
island  for  Government  uses,  it  cannot  chiefly  be  considered 
as  of  much  military  significance  to  the  nation.  Of  tradi- 
tional and  historical  value,  it  possesses  much  to  endear  it 
to  the  people,  and  as  one  of  the  earlier  landmarks  of  na- 
tional boundary  and  history,  it  will  not  easily  pass  out  of 
annals  or  recollections.  In  the  estimation  of  the  natives, 
who  made  it  a  point  of  interest  bordering  upon  veneration, 
the  island  was  not  only  of  singular  beauty,  but  made  sa- 
cred to  them  by  legends  and  traditions  from  immemorial 
tribes  and  races. 

Its  antiquity  is  worthy  of  note.  As  early  as  the  Puri- 
tan landing,  it  was  trodden  by  whites,  for  the  French  oc- 
•cupied  and  roamed  about  it  in  1615.  At  Old  Mackinac, 
Pere  Marquette  established  his  mission  in  1671,  and  fol- 
lowing his  death,  this  mission  of  peace  was  transformed 
into  the  seat  of  war.  Thousands  of  Indian  warriors  held 
their  councils  and  dances,  and  planned  their  murderous 
forays  at  these  notable  chief  quarters.  The  confederate 
tribes  gathered  here  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  capture 
and  destroy  tribal  foes.  It  was  the  grand  place  of  meeting 
and  point  of  departure  for  trade  and  war.  Here  the  scalps 
were  brought  and  counted,  the  wampum  distributed,  and 
the  warrior  decorated. 

So  near  this  scene  of  warlike  sway,  where  w^hoop  and 
song  made  nightly  orgies  more  terribly  hideous,  it  was  not 


strange  that  the  superstitious  Indian,  beholding  in  the  dis- 
tance an  island  of  much  natural  beauty  and  grotesque 
crest,  300  feet  above  the  watery  surface,  naturally  clothed 
its  striking  features  with  the  supernatural,  naming  it  the 
''Island  of  Great  Fairies."  To  this  day  the  Indian  looks 
upon  and  treads  the  surface  of  the  Island  with  much  of 
the  veneration  which  inspired  his  fathers  when  they  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

FORT    MACKINAC. 

The  following  description  and  history  of  this  military 
post  is  abridged  from  Lieut.  Kelton's  work  on  the  history  of 
the  Island.  The  old  block-house  on  the  left  w^as  built  in 
1780,  by  the  British  troops  under  Maj.  Patrick  Sinclair; 
beyond,  to  the  left,  are  two  buildings,  officers'  quarters, 
built  in  1876;  passing  along  toward  the  flagstaff,  we  come 
to  another  set  of  officers'  quarters,  built  in  1835,  and 
another  old  block-house,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  as 
a  reservoir,  into  which  water  is  pumped,  by  horse-power, 
from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  aiad  distributed 
through  pipes  into  various  buildings.  This  innovation  on 
the  old-time  w^ater-w^agon  was  made  in  1881,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  devised  by,  and  executed  under  the  direction 
of,  Lieut.  D.  H.  Kelton,  Post  Quartermaster.  Water  was 
first  pumped  October  11,  1881. 

While  re- enforcing  the  flagstaff  in  1869,  a  bottle  was 
taken  out  of  the  base,  containing  a  paper,  upon  which  was 
written : 

Headquarters  Fort  Mackinac, 
May  25,  1835. 
This  Flagstaff  erected  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1835,  by  A  and 
G  Companies,  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Infantry,  stationed  at 
this  post. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Second  Infantry  were  present: 
Capt.  John  Glitz,  A  Company,  Commanding  Post. 
Capt.  E.  Kerby  Barnum,  G  Company. 
First  Lieut.  J.  J.  B.  Kingsbmy,  G  Company. 
Second  Lieut.  J.  W.  Penrose,  G  Company,  A.  C.  S. 
Second  Lieut.  J.  Y.  Bomford,  H  Company. 
Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Turner,  U.  S.  A. 
David  Jones,  Sutler. 
Absent  officers: 
First  Lieut.  J.  S.  Gallagher,  A  Company,  Adjutant. 
Second  Lieut.  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  A  Company,  on  Special  Duty. 
Col.    Hugh  Brady,   Brevet  Brigadier  General,   Commanding  Left 

Wing,  Eastern  Department,  Headquarters  at  Detroit. 
Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  Cummings,  Commanding  Second  Regiment, 

Headquarters  Madison  Barracks,  Sackett's  Harbor,  N  Y. 
President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Jackson. 
Builder  (of  Flagstaff),  John  McCraith,  Private,  A  Company,  Second 
Infantry. 

Another  paper  was  added  and  the  bottle  re- entombed. 

Going  down  the  steps  to  the  right,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  this  country,  the 
old  stone  quarters,  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  block- 
houses, with  walls  from  two  and  a  half  to  eight  feet  thick; 
formerly  the  windows  had  iron  bars  across  them.  In  July, 
1812,  the  basement  of  this  building  and  the  old  block- 
houses were  used  as  prisons,  in  which  Gapt.  Eoberts  de- 
tained the  men  and  larger  boys  of  the  village,  after  the 
capture  of  the  fort,  until  he  decided  what  to  do  with  them. 
Those  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain 
were  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes;  the 
others  were  sent  to  Detroit.  Mr.  Dousman,  however,  was 
not  disturbed,  and  there  have  always  been  doubts  as  to  his 
loyalty  to  the  Americans. 

In  1814,  the  basement  of  this  building  and  the  block- 
houses were  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  women  and 
children  of  the  village,  while  the  vessels  containing  the 
American  troops  were  anchored  off  the  island. 

The  building  is  now  used  as  private  quarters  for  offi- 
cers, the  east  end  being  occupied  by  Lieut.  E.  H.  Plummer, 
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and  the  other  end  by  Lient.  D.  H  Kelton.  Before  the  new 
quarters  were  built,  the  west  end  was  always  occupied  by 
the  commanding  officer. 

The  old  wooden  building  on  our  right,  now  used  as  a 
Quartermaster's  storehouse,  was  built  for  a  hospital,  in 
1828,  on  the  site  of  the  original  hospital,  built  by  the 
British. 

The  long,  low  wooden  building  at  the  other  end  of  the 
stone  quarters,  formerly  officers'  quarters,  is  now  used  as  a 
storehouse;  facing  it  are  the  barracks,  a  two-story  frame 
building,  built  in  1859,  occupied  by  two  companies  of  sol- 
diers, one  on  each  floor,  with  mess-rooms,  etc.,  complete 
for  each. 

We  come  next  to  the  guard-house,  built  in  1828.  Turn- 
ing toward  the  barracks,  we  have  on  our  right,  first,  the 
Commissary,  built  in  1877,  on  the  site  of  the  old  stone 
magazine;  here  are  stored,  in  addition  to  the  rations,  vari- 
ous articles  for  sale  to  officers  and  soldiers. 

In  summer,  the  commissary  supplies  are  obtained 
monthly  from  Chicago;  and,  in  fall,  a  supply  for  winter. 
The  -clothing  and  other  equipments  are  obtained,  as  re- 
quired, from  the  various  United  States  depots  and  arsenals. 

In  the  small  building,  adjacent  to  the  commissary,  are 
the  offices  of  the  commanding  officer  and  Adjutant,  and 
next  door,  the  office  of  the  Post  Quartermaster,  which  is 
connected  by  a  passage-way  with  the  storehouse  beyond, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  post  bakery  of  early  days. 

Going  up  the  path  from  the  guard-house,  we  will  ex- 
amine the  "reveille  gun,"  and  take  a  glimpse  at  the  mag- 
nificent view  from  the  gun-platform.  Below,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  are  the  Government  stables,  blacksmith  shop 
and  granary;  beyond  them,  the  company  gardens,  where 
-the  buildings  of  the  United  States  Indian  Agency  stood  in 
earlier  days;  to  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  Astor  and  Fort 
streets,  is  a  neat  little  cottage,  with  an  observatory  on  top, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Harrison,  of  Chicago.  A  build- 
ing which  preceded  this  one  was  used  as  the  retail  store  of 
the  American  Fur  Company;  the  basement  is  the  same,  and 
in  this  occurred  an  accident,  the  result  of  which  is  known 
'  to  the  medical  fraternity  throughout  the  world.  We  refer 
to  the  accidental  shooting,  on  June  21,  1821,  in  the  left 
side,  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  Canadian,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 

St.  Martin  was  not  more  than  a  yard  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  which  was  loaded  with  powder  and  duck- shot.  To 
be  brief,  a  hole  was  made  into  the  stomach,  which  healed, 
but  never  closed.  Through  this  aperture,  the  action  of  the 
stomach  on  various  kinds  of  food  was  observed.  These 
experiments,  extending  through  a  series  of  years,  gave 
much  valuable  information.  Dr.  William  Beaumont,  at 
that  time  Post  Surgeon,  attended  the  wounded  man,  and 
afterward  made  the  experiments.  Col.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
of  Chicago,  was  present  when  the  shooting  occurred. 

The  large  building  beyond  on  the  same  street  is  the 
Astor  House,  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Fur  Company;  previous  to  the  erection  of  this  building, 
in  1822,  the  headquarters  were  in  the  old  building  adjoin- 
ing Fenton's  Bazaar,  on  the  northeast  side. 

Beyond  the  Astor  House  is  the  old  court  house,  and  a 
little  farther  on,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  old 
Catholic  Cemetery.  In  this  cemetery  lie  the  remains  of 
First  Lieut.  Joseph  Gleason,  Fifth  Infantry,  who  died  at 
this  post  March  27,  1820.  His  grave  is  unmarked  and  un- 
honored. 

The  lot  on  Fort  street,  in  rear  of  Mr.  Harrison's  cot 
tage,  belongs  to  the  Protestant  Church.  To  our  left  is  the 
village  schoolhouse,  built  in  1838;  next  to  that  the  Island 


House;  next,  the  residences  of  Dr.  John  B.  Bailey  and 
Hon.  C.  B.  Fenton;  next,  the  St.  Cloud  Hotel;  a  little  be- 
yond, the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  still  farther  on,  the 
old  mission  church,  and  beyond  it,  the  mission  house,  both 
built  in  1826-27,  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Ferry,  father  of 
Senator  T.  W.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  who  was  born  in  the 
mission  house  June  1,  1827. 

Young  Ferry's  boyhood  days  only  were  spent  here.  Of 
the  life  of  Michigan's  young  and  favorite  Senator  we  will 
briefly  say: 

Thomas  W.  Ferry  received  a  public-school  education; 
has  been  engaged  in  business  pursuits;  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Michigan  in  1850;  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1856;  was  Vice  President 
for  Michigan  in  the  Chicago  Republican  Convention  in 
1860;  was  appointed,  in  1864,  to  represent  Michigan  on 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Gettysburg  Soldiers'  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1867;  represent- 
ed his  State  on  the  Congressional  Committee  which  accom- 
panied the  remains  of  the  martyred  Lincoln  to  Springfield, 
111. ;  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth  and  Forty- 
first  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-second 
Congress,  but  did  not  take  his  seat,  having  been  subse- 
quently elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  succeed 
Jacob  M.  Howard,  Republican.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  March  4,  1871;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  he  reported  a  reclassification  and  revision  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  with- 
out amendment;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  that  framed  the  Resumption  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 14,  1875.  He  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore, 
March  9  and  19,  and  again  December  20,  1875,  and,  by  the 
death  of  Vice  President  Wilson,  he  became  Acting  Vice 
President,  serving  as  such  until  March  4,  1877.  While 
Acting  Vice  President,  he  was  called  upon,  in  the  absence 
of  President  Grant,  to  deliver  the  address  and  preside  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1876, 
and  also  to  preside  over  the  impeachment  trial  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  sixteen  joint  meetings  of  Con- 
gress during  the  electoral  count  of  1876-77,  after  which  he 
was,  for  the  third  time,  re-elected  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
re-elected  Senator  January  17,  1877,  and  was  re-elected 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  March  5,  1877,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1878,  April  17,  1878,  and  March  3,  1879. 

In  front  of  us  is  Round  Island,  where,  for  a  long  time, 
there  was  a  large  Indian  village,  the  only  remnant  of  which 
is  an  Indian  burying-ground,  on  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island.  There  is  also  an  old  burying-ground  on  Bois  Blanc 
Island.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  these  Indian  graves 
were  dug  due  east  and  west. 

Wauchusco,  a  celebrated  spiritualist  of  the  Ottawa 
tribe,  lived  on  Round  Island  for  several  years  previous  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  September  30,  1837. 

To  the  left  of  Round  Island  is  Bois  Blanc  Island. 

The  building  in  our  rear  is  the  hospital,  built  in  1858; 
leaving  it  to  our  right,  we  pass  another  old  block-house, 
over  the  old  north  sally-port,  just  outside  of  which, 
early  on  the  morning  of  July  17,  1812,  the  British  troops 
stood  in  line  and  presented  arms,  while  Lieut.  Porter  Hanks 
and  Archibald  Darragh  marched  the  American  troops  out, 
with  arms  reversed,  to  ground  them  where  the  pump  now 
stands,  and  receive  their  parole  as  prisoners  of  war;  they 
were  sent  to  Detroit,  arriving  there  July  29. 

Lieut.  Porter  Hanks  was  killed  August  16,  while  still 
on  parole,  by  a  shot  fired  from  the  Canadian  side  while  he 
was  standing  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort  at  Detroit. 
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The  well  was  not  dug  until  1830;  good  water  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet,  but  the  supply  is 
not  constant.  Passing  on,  we  come  to  the  schoolhouse,  in 
charge  of  Sergt.  Fred  J.  Grant,  the  only  building  in  the 
fort  into  which  strangers  are  admitted,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  commissioned  officer;  from  here  we  can  see  the  row  of 
little  cottages  occupied  by  married  soldiers,  and  off  to  the 
right,  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  powder-magazine, 
the  only  brick  building  on  the  island. 

When  built,  the  fort  was  enclosed  by  a  stockade  ten  feet 
high,  made  of  cedar  pickets,  into  the  tops  of  which  were 
driven  irons  with  three  sharp  prongs  projecting.  Formerly 
all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  fort  were  within  this 
stockage,  and  were  provided  with  ample  cisterns  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  a  protracted  .siege.  The  old  gates  still  re- 
main in  place  at  the  south  sally-port,  near  the  guard- 
house. 

The  post  of  Michilimackinac,  over  which  the  flags  of 
three  nations  have  successively  floated,  was  established  by 
the  French  in  1673.  As  a  consequence  of  the  surrender  of 
Quebec,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1759,  the  French  Cana- 
dian  posts  were  given  up  to  the  British,  but  the  latter  did 
not  arrive  at  Michilimackinac  until  1761. 

The  garrison  was  massacred  by  Indians  June  2,  1763, 
but  the  fort  was  not  destroyed,  and  was  re-garrisoned  in 
the  summer  of  1764. 

In  1779,  arrangements  were  made  for  occupying  the 
island,  but  the  troops  were  not  transferred  until  July  15, 
1780.  In  1796,  the  island  was  transferred  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  British  troops  withdrew  to  St.  Joseph  Island,  in  the 
St.  Mary's  River,  where  they  established  a  post. 

Fort  Mackinac  is  embraced  in  the  division  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock;  and 
the  present  garrison  consists  of  Companies  0  and  D,  Tenth 
United  States  Infantry,  with  the  following  officers  present: 
Brevet  Maj.  E.  E.  Sellers,  Lieut.  D.  H.  Kelton,  Lieut.  W. 
T.  Duggan  and  Lieut.  E.  H.  Plummer;  Dr.  W.  H.  Cor- 
busier.  Post  Surgeon. 

The  non-commissioned  staff  is  composed  of  Ordnance 
Sergt.  William  Marshall,  Commissary  Sergt.  D.  F.  Dris- 
coll,  Hospital  Steward  Louis  Pauly  and  Quartermaster 
Sergt.  Charles  Scruby. 

Ordnance  Sergt.  William  Marshall  is  the  veteran  sol- 
dier of  the  United  States  Army,  having  originally  entered 
the  service  in  1823,  enlisting  in  Company  A,  Fifth  United 
States  Infantry,  then  commanded  by  Second  Lieut.  David 
Hunter.  He  served  in  the  Mexican,  Florida  and  Black 
Hawk  wars,  and  was  one  of  Gen.  Scott's  favorite  orderlies. 
He  lives  in  a  little  cottage  a  short  distance  from  the  west- 
ern gate  of  the  fort.  He  has  raised  a  large  family,  and  two 
of  his  sons  are  keepers  at  Spectacle  Reef  light-house;  Will- 
iam being  in  charge.  Senator  Ferry  has  tried  to  reward 
Sergt.  Marshall  for  his  long  and  faithful  service,  by  having 
him  appointed  a  Lieutenant  and  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
but  thus  far  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Sergt.  R.  Reynolds,  of  Capt.  Buel's  company  of  the 
Second  Regiment,  traveled  from  old  Fort  Jefferson,  via  the 
St.  Joseph  River  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  northeast 
to  Michilimackinac,  during  the  summer  of  1791.  A  portion 
of  his  report  to  Mr.  Lear  was  published  at  Philadelphia 
October  19,  1792,  and  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
He  says:  The  British  fort  Michilimackinac  is  garrisoned 
by  a  company  of  sixty  men,  commanded  by  Capt.  William 
Doyle,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment.  The  fortification 
is  of  stone,  and  of  a  circular  form,  with  two  bastions  at 
each  corner  of  the  front.     Reynolds  was  not  allowed  to  go 


within  the  fort.  Indians  were  daily  coming  in  and  going 
from  the  forts;  he  saw  arms  and  ammunition,  scalping 
knives,  provisions,  etc.,  given  to  them;  but  whether  sold  as 
from  the  traders  or  given  on  other  accounts,  he  could  not 
learn. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  appeared  to  be  inveterate 
against  the  Indians;  he  heard  nothing  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil  to  be  held.  Fourteen  chiefs  went  down  to  Canada,  it 
was  said,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Governor  with 
respect  to  the  war  with  the  Americans.  After  remaining 
at  Mackinac  twenty  days,  he  received  a  passport  from  Capt. 
Doyle  to  go  to  Montreal  in  a  boat  of  Mr.  Champion's,  and 
set  out,  via  Lake  Huron,  240  miles  to  French  River;  thence 
to  the  lake  called  by  the  French  Nips ang;  thence  down  Ot- 
tawa or  Grand  River  to  Montreal,  and  lastly  through  Ver- 
mont to  Philadelphia.  He  knew  not  the  strength  of  the 
tribes.  The  Indians  of  Lake  Superior  had  joined  the  hos- 
tile tribes,  and  it  was  then  said  that  never  before  was  there 
such  an  Indian  confederacy  opposed  to  any  nation.  Rey- 
nolds met  several  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians  on 
November  4 — all  were  slaves — some  were  treated  kindly, 
others  harshly. 

Arch  Rock  is  on  the  prolongation  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  village  wind-mill,  at  Bennett's  Wharf,  over  the  village 
schoolhouse;  to  find  it,  start  from  the  gate  near  the  maga- 
zine, follow  the  road  to  the  right,  some  three  hundred  feet, 
to  the  fork  in  the  road  at  a  corner  of  the  fence,  take  the 
left-hand  road  (the  right  leads  along  the  bluff  to  the  mis- 
sion-house, and  there  are  paths  leading  from  it  to  the  Isl- 
and and  St.  Cloud  Hotels),  keep  on  the  road  which  bears 
gradually  to  the  left  until,  at  the  distance  of  about  lialf  a 
mile,  a  small  clearing  on  the  right  of  the  road  is  passed, 
at  the  farther  edge  of  which  a  road  turns  abruptly  to  the 
right;  this  will  take  you  to  the  arch,  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
distant.  Upon  returning  to  the  main  road,  in  the  clearing, 
if  you  turn  to  the  right,  the  road  leads  past  Sugar  Loaf, 
and  gradually  inclining  to  the  left,  takes  you  to  the  cross- 
roads; here,  the  road  leading  to  the  right  will  take  you  to 
"British  Landing,"  the  one  in  front  in  a  roundabout  way 
to  the  village,  and  the  one  to  the  left  past  the  cemeteries 
back  to  the  fort. 

Old  Lime-Kiln  and  Stone -Quarry. —  The  old  lime-kiln 
which  you  will  see  on  your  right,  just  after  ascending  the 
low  bluff,  was  used  while  the  fort  was  being  built,  in  1780. 
A  few  yards  farther  on,  you  come  to  a  carriage  road,  directly 
across  which  is  the  old  quarry  from  which  stone  was  taken 
to  build  the  Fort.  The  main  road  on  your  right  leads  to 
Sugar  Loaf;  turning  to  your  left,  a  few  steps  bring  you 
back  to  the  magazine. 

Fort  Holmes  and  Sugar  Loaf. — Fort  Holmes  is  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  village  wind- 
mill to  the  flag-staff,  and  Sugar  Loaf  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  about  fiYe  hundred  yards  farther  on. 

To  find  Fort  Holmes,  follow  the  road  to  the  left  fi^om 
the  gate  near  the  magazine,  for  about  fifty  yards,  to  the 
target-range,  near  a  corner  of  the  fence.  Fort  Holmes  is 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  directly  above  the  target-butts, 
from  which  a  path  leads  up  to  it  This  fort  was  built 
while  the  British  held  possession  of  the  island,  in  1812 
and  1814.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  all  forced 
to  contribute  a  certain  number  of  days'  labor  to  aid  in 
building  it. 

It  was  called  by  the  British  Fort  George,  in  honor  of 
the  British  King;  afterward  re-christened  by  the  Americans 
in  honor  of  Maj.  Andrew  Hunter  Holmes,  who  was  killed 
August  4,  1814,  during  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the 
Americans  to  regain  possession  of  Fort  Mackinac. 
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The  old  ditches  can  be  plainly  seen;  the  parapet  was 
protected  by  cedar  pickets,  so  planted  in  the  side  of  the 
ditch  as  to  render  scaling  impossible  without  a  ladder;  the 
covered  ways,  constructed  to  shelter  the  troops,  have  fallen 
in.  In  the  center  of  the  enclosure,  there  was  a  building 
used  as  a  block-house  and  powder  magazine;  it  was  re- 
moved by  the  Americans,  and  is  now  used  as  the  Govern - 
menfc  stable.  A  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  upward  of  a 
hundred  feet,  but  no  water  was  found. 

The  platform  that  now  crowns  the  summit,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  Straits  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  was  built  by  Lieut.,  afterward  Gen., 
George  E.  Meade,  during  a  survey  of  the  lakes  in  1852. 
As  you  stand  on  this  platform,  320  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  water,  facing  toward  the  flag- staff  in  the 
fort,  on  your  right  is  Point  St.  Ignace,  four  miles  distant, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, and  the  terminus  of  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette 
Eailroad;  nearly  in  front  of  you  lies  Mackinaw  City;  eight 
miles  distant,  on  the  northern  point  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula, the  terminus  of  the  Mackinac  Division  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad;  a  little  to  the  right  is  where  old  Fort 
Michilimackinac  stood,  where  the  massacre  of  June  2,  1763 
(part  of  the  programme  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac),  took 
place;  a  little  farther  to  the  left,  Cheboygan,  eighteen  miles 
distant;  and  off  to  the  left,  where  the  northern  shore  and 
the  water  seem  to  mingle  and  disappear  together,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  thirty-seven  miles  distant. 

Leaving  Forts  Mackinac  and  Holmes  behind,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bluff  on  the  right  of  the  clearing,  you  soon  ob- 
tain a  view  of  Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  plateau  below  you  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant. 

SkiiU  Cave  and  Cemeteries. — By  following  the  road 
leading  to  the  left  from  the  magazine,  you  will  pass  Skull 
Cave,  beneath  a  large  rock  on  the  right  of  the  road,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  target-range;  this  cave  is 
said  to  be  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Alexander  Henry,  an  En- 
glish fur  trader,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  massacre  at 
old  Fort  Michilimackinac,  was  afterward  secreted,  while 
the  Indian,  to  whom  he  belonged,  enjoyed  a  drunken  carou- 
sal in  the  Indian  village  on  the  beach. 

Farther  on  you  pass  through  the  cemeteries,  the  Roman 
Catholic  on  the  left,  and  the  military  (enclosed  by  a  picket 
fence)  and  Protestant  on  the  right;  in  the  military  ceme- 
tery are  buried  sixty  soldiers  and  one  officer,  Capt.  John 
Clitz,  who  died  while  in  command  of  this  post,  November 
7,  1836,^two  of  whose  sons,  Gen.  H.  B.  Clitz,  of  the  army, 
and  Rear  Adoiiral  J.  M.  B.  Clitz,  of  the  navy,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention. 

British  Landing. — The  road  passing  through  the  ceme- 
teries leads  in  nearly  a  direct  line  through  Early's  (former- 
ly Dousman's)  farm  to  '^  British  Landing." 

Up  this  road  came  the  British  and  Indians  under  Capt. 
Charles  Roberts,  of  His  Majesty's  Tenth  Royal  Veteran 
Battalion,  during  the  nights  of  July  16  and  17,  1812,  hav- 
ing come  over  from  the  island  of  St.  Joseph.  They  took 
oxen  from  Michael  Dousman's  farm  to  haul  their  cannon, 
which  they  planted  in  the  road,  in  the  small  hollow,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  turn-stile  on  the  north  side  of  the  parade 
ground. 

Up  this  road  came  also,  on  August  4,  1814,  Col.  George 
Croghan  with  American  troops  into  the  ambuscade  laid 
for  them  by  the  British  and  Indian  allies  under  Capt. 
Roberts. 

After  entering  the  gate  and  passing  through  the  narrow 
belt  of  timber,  you  come  to  a  slight  ridge,  which  crosses  the 
road,  passing  diagonally  through  an  orchard  on  the  left. 


On  the  south  side  of  this  ridge  the  British  troops  were  con- 
cealed, with  their  field-piece  on  the  right  of  the  road;  the 
Indian  allies  were  on  both  flanks,  parallel  to  the  road,  con- 
cealed in  the  woods;  at  that  time  there  was  very  little 
cleared  land,  and  when  the  Americans  approached  within 
short  range,  they  were  met  by  an  unexpected  and  destruct- 
ive fire,  compelling  them  to  retire,  leaving  their  dead  on 
the  field,  among  whom  was  Maj.  Holmes,  who  was  killed 
about  half-way  between  the  farmhouse  and  the  small  hil- 
lock in  the  field  in  front  of  it;  his  body  was  carried  to  the 
rear  by  his  servant  and  concealed  under  leaves  and  rails  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  at  the  farther  end  of  the  field;  all 
the  other  bodies  were  mutilated  by  the  Indians.  A  boat 
came  to  the  island  the  next  day  (August  5)  uader  a  flag  of 
truce,  landing  at  ''Shanty  Town,"  where  it  was  met  by  a 
detachment  of  the  British  troops.  A  search  was  made  for 
the  body  of  Maj,  Holmes,  under  the  directioD  of  Capt.  Rob- 
erts; it  was  found  and  delivered  to  the  Americans.  The 
road  leads  on  to  ''  British  Landing."  A  short  distance  be-~ 
fore  reaching  the  landing,  a  narrow  road  turns  to  the  right  — 
and  leads  through  the  woods  past  Friendship's  Altar  to 
Scott's  Cave,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant. 

Robertson'' s  Folly. — The  prominent  rocky  bluff  a  little^ 
beyond  the  Mission  House.     Cedar  Point  Cottage,  owned 
by  Mr.  Alanson  Sheley,   of  Detroit,    is  snugly  ensconced 
near  its  base. 

The  following  legend,  as  related  by  Lieut.  Kelton,  is 
in  connection  with  this  bluff: 

Capt.  Robertson  was  a  gay  young  English  officer  and  a 
great  admirer  of  the  ladies.  One  pleasant  summer  evening, 
as  he  was  strolling  in  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the  fort  en- 
joying his  pipe,  he  suddenly  beheld,  a  few  rods  before  him 
and  just  crossing  his  path,  a  female  of  most  exquisite  form, 
feature  and  complexion;  she  seemed  about  nineteen;  was 
simply  dressed;  wore  her  long  black  hair  in  flowing  tresses; 
and  as  for  a  moment  she  turned  on  him  her  lustrous  black 
eyes,  her  whole  countenance  lighting  up  with  animation, 
the  gallant  Captain,  thought  he  had  never  before  seen  so 
beautiful  a  creature.  He  politely  doffed  his  cap  and  quick- 
ened his  steps,  hoping  to  engage  her  in  conversation.  She 
likewise  hastened,  evidently  with  the  design  of  escaping 
him.  Presently  she  disappeared  around  a  curve  in  the 
road,  and  Robertson  lost  sight  of  her. 

At  the  officer's  quarters  that  night,  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  the  young  lady  and  her  possible  identity.  She  was 
clearly  not  a  native,  and  no  vessel  had  been  known  to 
touch  at  the  island  for  many  a  week.  Who  could  she  be? 
Capt.  Robertson  could  hardly  sleep  that  night.  A  rigid 
inquiry  was  instituted  in  the  village.  The  only  effect  was 
to  engender  as  intense  curiosity  in  the  town  as  already  ex- 
isted among  the  garrison. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  drew  near,  the  Captain  was 
again  walking  in  the  pleasant  groves  enjoying  the  delight- 
ful lake  breezes  and  the  whiff  of  his  favorite  pipe.  He  was 
thinking  of  last  evening's  apparition,  and  blaming  himself 
for  not  pressing  on  more  vigorously,  or  at  least  calling  to 
the  fair  specter.  At  this  moment,  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  there  she  was  again,  slowly  preceding  him  at  a 
distance  of  scarcely  more  than  thirty  yards.  As  soon  as 
his  astonishment  would  permit,  and  as  speedily  as  he  could 
frame  an  excuse,  he  called  to  her:  "Mademoiselle,  I — I 
beg  your  pardon. " 

She  turned  on  him  one  glance,  her  face  radiant  with 
smiles,  then  redoubled  her  pace.  The  Captain  redoubled 
his,  a  ad  soon  broke  into  a  run.  Still  she  kept  the  inter- 
val between  them  undiminished.  A  bend  of  the  road,  and 
again  she  was  gone.     The  Captain  sought  her  quickly,  but 
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in  vain;  he  then  rushed  back  to  the  fort  and  called  out  a 
general  posse  of  officers  and  men  to  scour  the  island,  and, 
by  capturing  the  maiden,  to  solve  the  mystery.  Though 
the  search  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  not  a 
trace  could  be  found  of  her.  The  Captain  now  began  to 
be  laughed  at,  and  jokes  were  freely  bandied  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

Two  days  passed  away,  and  the  fantasy  of  Capt.  Rob- 
ertson began  to  be  forgotten  by  his  brother  officers,  but  the 
Captain  himself  maintained  a  gloomy,  thoughtful  mood — 
the  truth  is,  he  was  in  love  with  the  woman  he  had  only 
twice  seen,  and  who  he  felt  assured  was  somewhere  secreted 
on  the  island.  Plans  for  her  discovery  revolved  in  his 
brain  day  and  night,  and  visions  of  romance  and  happi- 
ness were  ever  flitting  before  his  eyes.  It  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day  that  he  was  irresistibly  led  to  walk 
again  in  the  shady  path  in  which  the  apparition  had  twice 
appeared  to  him.  It  led  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice  at 
the  southeastern  corner  of  the  island.  He  had  nearly 
reached  the  famous  point  from  which  we  now  look  down 
perpendicularly  128  feet  into  the  placid  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  when,  sitting  on  a  large  stone,  apparently  enjoying 
the  magnificent  scene  spread  out  before  her,  he  discovered 
the  object  of  his  solicitude.  Escape  from  him  was  now 
impossible;  silently  he  stole  up  to  her.  A  crunching  of  the 
gravel  under  his  feet,  however,  disturbed  her,  and  turning, 
her  eyes  met  his. 

"  Pretty  maiden,  why  thus  attempt  to  elude  me?  Who 
are  you?  ''  There  was  no  answer,  but  the  lady  arose  from 
the  rock  and  retreated  nearer  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
at  the  same  time  glancing  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  seek- 
ing a  loop-hole  of  escape. 

"  Do  not  fear  me,"  said  the  Captain,  ''  I  am  command- 
er of  the  garrison  at  the  fort  here.  No  harm  shall  come  to 
you,  but  do  pray  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  how  you  came 
on  this  island!" 

The  lady  still  maintained  a  stolid  silence,  but  in  the 
fading  light  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She  was 
now  standing:  within  three  feet  of  the  brink  with  her  back 
to  the  terrible  abyss.  The  Captain  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  her  making  an  unguarded  step  and  being  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  So  he  tried  to  calm  her  fears 
lest,  in  her  agitation,  she  might  precipitate  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe. 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  began,  "  I  see  you  fear  me. 
and  I  will  leave  you;  but  for  heaven's  sake  do  pray  tell  me 
your  name  and  where  you  reside.  Not  a  hair  of  your  head 
shall  be  harmed,  but  Capt.  Robertson,  your  devoted  serv- 
ant, will  go  through  fire  and  water  to  do  your  coinmands. 
Once  more,  my  dear  girl,  do  speak  to  me,  if  but  a  word  be- 
fore we  part." 

As  the  Captain  warmed  up  in  his  address,  he  incautious- 
ly advanced  a  step.  The  girl  retreated  another  step,  and 
now  stood  where  the  slightest  loss  of  balance  must  prove 
her  death. 

Quick  as  thought,  the  Captain  sprang  forward  to  seize 
her  and  avert  so  terrible  a  tragedy,  but  just  as  he  clutched 
her  arm,  she  threw  herself  backward  into  the  chasm,  draw- 
ing her  tormentor  and  would-be  savior  with  her,  and  both 
were  instantly  dashed  on  to  the  rocks  below. 

His  mangled  remains  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  not  a  vestige  could 
be  found  of  the  wo  .nan  for  whose  life  his  own  had  been 
sacrificed.  His  body  alone  could  be  discovered,  and  it  was 
taken  up  and  buried  in  a  shady  nook  near  the  middle  of 
the  island.  He  was  long  mourned  by  his  men  and  brother 
officers,  for  he  was  much  beloved  for  his  high  social  quali- 


ties and  genial  deportment;  but  by-and-by  it  began  to  be 
whispered  that  the  Captain  had  indulged  too  freely  in  the 
fine  old  French  brandy  that  the  fur-traders  brought  up 
from  Montreal,  and  that  the  lady  he  professed  to  see  was  a 
mere  ignis  fatuus  of  his  own  excited  imagination.  But  the 
mantle  of  charity  has  been  thrown  over  the  tragedy,  and  a 
commonplace  explanation  given  for  the  name  the  rocky 
point  has  acquired  of  "  Robertson's  Folly." 

Prominent  Elevations. — Prof.  Winchell,  State  Geolo- 
gist, in  1860,  surveyed  the  several  objects  of  curiosity  on  this 
island,  and  the  following  table  of  heights  is  the  result  of 
his  calculations: 

Top  of  arch,  at  Arched  Rock,  140  feet. 

To  highest  summit  of  Arched  Rock,  149  feet. 

To  top  of  buttress  facing  the  lake,  105  feet. 

Height  of  the  arch,  in  the  middle,  in  the  clear,  41.6 
feet. 

Span  of  the  arch,  at  its  spring,  24  feet. 

Depth  of  the  arch-work  at  the  keystone,  15  feet. 

Robertson's  Folly,  126.6  feet. 

Bluff  facing  Round  Island,  147  feet. 

Fort  Holmes,  318  feet. 

Su.mmit  of  Sugar  Loaf,  284  feet. 

Chimney  Rock,  131  feet. 

Lover's  L^ap,  145  feet. 

Temperature  of  spring  water  on  the  island,  44J  degrees. 

French  and  British  Officers. — The  following-named  offi- 
cers were  at  Fort  Michilimackinac  on  the  dates  given; 
their  names  are  the  only  ones  (of  French  and  British  offi- 
cers) which  appear  in  the  old  and  official  records: 

August  12,  1742,  Mons.  de  Blainville,  Commandant  of 
Michilimackinac. 

January  6,  1744,  Mons.  de  Vivehevet,  Commandant  of 
Michilimackinac. 

July  11,  1744, de  Ramelia,  Captain  and  King's 

Commandant  at  Nepigon. 

July  11,  1745,  and  May  23,  1747,  Duplessis  de  Moram- 
ponfc.  King's  Commandant  at  Cammanettigsia. 

August  25,  1745,  and  June  29,  1746,  Noyelle,  Jr.,  Sec- 
ond in  command  at  Michilimackinac. 

•  August  25,  1745,  Louis  de  la  Corne,  Captain  and  King's 
Commandant  at  Michilimackinac. 

February  7,  June  20,  and  September  1,  1747,  Mons.  de 
Noyelle,  Jr.,  Commandant  of  Michilimackinac. 

February  28,  1748,  March  11  and  June  21,  1749,  Mons. 
Jacques  Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  Captain  and  King's  Com- 
mandant at  Michilimackinac.  ^ 

January  27,  1749,  Louis  Legardeur,  Chevalier  de  Rep- 
entigny,  second  in  command  at  Michilimackinac. 

August  29,  1749,  Mons.  Godefroy,  Officer  of  troops. 

March  24,  1750,  and  June  4,  1752,  Mons.  Duplessis 
Faber,  Captain  and  King's  Commandant  at  Michilimacki- 
nac,. Knight  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  in  St.  Louis. 

October  8,  1751,  Mons.  Duplessis,  Jr.,  second  in  com- 
mand at  Michilimackinac. 

June  4,  1752,  Mons.  Beaujeu  de  Villemonde,  Captain 
and  King's  Commandant  at  Camanitigousa. 

July  18,  1753,  and  August  15,  1754,  Mons.  Marin, 
King's  Commandant,  Post  of  La  Baie. 

July  18,  1753;  May  8,  1754;  February  23,  June  29, 
July  16  and  October  17,  1758;  January  30,  1759;  May  25 
and  September  8,  1760,  Mons.  de  Beaujeu  de  Villemonde, 
Captain  and  King's  Commandant  at  Michilimackinac. 

Juiy  8,  1754,  and  May  25,  1755,  Mons.  Herbin,  Captain 
and  King's  Commandant  at  Michilimackinac. 

January  8,  1755,  Louis  Legardeur,  Chevalier  de  Rep- 
entigiiy,  King's  Commandant  at  the  Sault. 
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August  24,  1755,  Louis  Legardeur,  Chevalier  de  Rep- 
entigni,  Lieutenant  of  Infantry. 

April  28,  1756,  Charles  de  L'anglade,  Officer  of 
Troops. 

June  19,  1756,  Mons.  Hertelle  Beaubaffin,  King's  Com- 
mandant at . 

July  19,  1756,  Mons.  Couterot,  Lieutenant  of  Infantry. 

July  2,  1758,  Mons.  de  L'anglaide,  second  in  command 
at  Michilimackinac. 

July  13,  1758,  Louis  Legardeur,  Chevalier  de  Repeli- 
tigni.  Officer  at  Michilimackinac. 

1774  to  1779,  A.  S.  De  Peyster,  Major  commanding 
Michilimackinac  and  Dependencies. 

1779  to  1782,  Patrick  Sinclair,  Major  and  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor,  commanding  Michilimackinac  and  Dependencies. 

May  10,  1782  to  1787,  Daniel  Robertson,  Captain  com- 
manding Michilimackinac  and  Dependencies. 

July  31,  1784,  Phil.  B.  Pry,  Ensign  Eighth,  or  King's 
Regiment. 

July  31,  1784,  George  CJowes,  Lieutenant  Eighth,  or 
King's  Regiment. 

November  15,  1791,  Edward  Charleton,  Captain  Fifth 
Regiment  Foot,  Commanding  Michilimackinac. 

November  15,  1791,  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Ensign  Fifth  Regi- 
ment Foot. 

November  15,  1791,  Benjamin  Rocha,  Lieutenant  Fifth 
Foot. 

November  15,  1791,  H.  Headowe,  Ensign  Fifth  Foot. 

American  Officers. — The  following-named  officers  of  the 
United  States  army  have  served  at  Fort  Mackinac.  The 
year  of  their  arrival,  their  actual  rank  at  that  time,  and  the 
organization  to  which  they  belonged,  are  given : 

1796,  Henry  Burbeck,  Major,  Artillerists  and  Engi- 
neers. 

1796,  Abner  Prior,  Captain,  First  Infantry. 

1796,  Ebenezer  Massay,  Lieutenant,  Artillerists  and 
Engineers. 

}796,  John  Michael,  Lieutenant,  First  Infantry. 

1796,  Thomas  Farley,  Surgeon's  Mate. 

1801,  Thomas  Hunt,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  First  Infantry. 

1802,  Francis  Le  Barron,  Surgeon's  Mate. 

1803,  Josiah  Dunham,  Captain,  Artillerists. 
1803,  Joseph  Crass,  First  Lieutenant,  Artillerists. 
1803,  William  Clark,  Second  Lieutenant,  Artillerists. 
1807,  Jonathan  Eastman,   First  Lieutenant,   Regiment 

of  Artillerists. 

1810,  Porter  Hanks,  First  Lieutenant,  Artillerists. 

1810,  Archibald  Darragh,  Second  Lieutenant,  Artiller- 
ists. 

1810,  Sylvester  Day,  Garrison  Surgeon's  Mate. 

1815,  Talbot  Chambers,  Major,  Rifles. 

1816,  John  McNeil,  Major,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1817,  T.  F.  Thomas,  First  Lieutenant,  Third  Infantry. 
1817,  A   T.  Crow,  Hospital  Surgeon's  Mate. 

1817,  John  Greene,  Captain,  Eighth  Infantry. 
1817,  Daniel  Curtis,  First  Lieutenant,  Third  Infantry. 
1817,  Benjamin  K.  Pierce,  Captain,  Corps  Artillery. 
1817,  L.  Taliaferro,  First  Lieutenant,  Third  Artillery. 

1817,  John  Sullivan  Pierce,  Second  Lieutenant,  Corps 
Artillery. 

1818,  E.  Brooks,  First  Lieutenant,  Third  Infantry. 

1818,  G.  S.  Wilkins,  First.  Lieutenant,  Corps  Artillery. 

1819,  J.  P.  Russell,  Post  Surgeon. 

1819,  Joseph  Gleason,  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infan- 
try. 

1819,  William  Lav^rence,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Second 
Infantry. 
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1819,  W.  S.  Comstock,  Surgeon's  Mate,   Third  Infan 
1819,  P.  T.  January,  Second  Lieutenant,  Third  Infan- 


1819,  J.  Peacock,  Second  Lieutenant,  Third  Infantry. 
1821,  W.  Beaumont,  Post  Surgeon. 
1821,  T.  C.  Legate,  Captain,  Second  Artillery. 
1821,  E.  Lyon,  First  Lieutenant,  Third  Artillery. 
1821,  J.  A.  Chambers,  Second  Lieutenant,  SecDnd  Ar- 
tillery. 

1821,  Joshua  Barney,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  Ar- 
tillery. 

1822,  J.  M.  Spencer,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  Artil- 
lery. 

"1823,  A.  C.  W.  Fanning,  Captain,  Second  Artillery. 

1823,  William  Whistler,  Captain,  Third  Infantry. 
1823,  S.  W.  Hunt,  First  Lieutenant,  Third  Infantry. 
1823,  A.  M.  Wright,  Second  Lieutenant,  Third  Infan- 
try. 

1823,  G.  H.  Crossman,  Second |  Lieutenant,  Sixth  In- 
fantry. 

1823,  S.  Cowan,  Second  Lieutenant,  Third  Infantry. 

1825,  W.  Hoffman,  Captain,  Second  Infantry. 

1825,  R.  S.  Satterlee   Assistant  Surgeon. 

1825,  C.  A.  Waite,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  Infan- 
try. 

1825,  Seth  Johnson,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  Infan- 
try. 

1826,  D.  Brooks,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  Infantry. 

1826,  A.  R.  Thompson,  Captain,  Second  Infantry. 

1827,  J.  G.  Allen,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 
1827,  E.  James,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

1827,  E.  K.  Barnum,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  Infan- 
try. 

1827,  E.  Y.  Sumner,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  In- 
fantry. 

1827,  Sam  P.  Heintzelman,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second 
Infantry. 

1828,  C.  F.  Morton,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  Infan- 
try. 

1828,  S.  Burbank,  Captain,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1828,  R.  A.  McCabe.  Captain,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1828,  William  Alexander,  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth  In- 
an  try. 

1828,  A.  J.  Center,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1828,  A.  R.  Hetzel,  Second  Lieutenaut,  Second  Infan- 
try. 

1828,  J.  H.  Yose,  Major,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1829,  James  Engle,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 
1829,  Amos  Foster,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 
1829,  E.  Cutler,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Fifth  Infantry. 
1829,  M.  E.  Merrill,  Second  Lieutenant,   Fifth  Infan- 
try. 

1829,  Ephraim  Kirby  Smith,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth 
Infantry. 

1829,  Isaac  Lynde,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 
1829,  C.  C.  Sibley,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 
1829,  W.  E.  Cruger,  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1829,  Louis  T.  Jamison,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  In- 
fantry. 

1830,  H.  Clark,  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1831,  John  T.  Collinsworth,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth 
Infantry. 

1831,  Robert  McMillan,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical 
Department. 

1832,  George  M.  Brooke,  Colonel,  Fifth  Infantry. 
1832,  Waddy  Y.  Cobbs,  Captain,  Second  Infantry. 
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1832,  Joseph  S.  Gallagher,  First  Lieutenant,  Second 
Infantry. 

1832,  George  W.  Patten,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second 
Infantry. 

1832,  Thomas  Stockton,  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant, 
Fifth  Infantry. 

1832,  Alex  R.  Thompson,  Major,  Sixth  Regiment. 

1832,  John  B.  F.  Russell,  Captain,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1833,  W.  Whistler,  Major,  Second  Infantry. 
1833,  E.  K.  Barnum,  Captain    Second  Infantry. 

1833,  J.  R.  Smith,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  Infantry. 

1833,  J.  W.  Penrose,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  In- 
fantry. 

1833,  CharlAs  S.  Frailey,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical 
Department. 

1833,  George  F.  Turner,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical 
Department. 

1834,  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second 
Infantry. 

1834,  John  Clitz,  Captain,  Second  Infantry. 

1835,  James  Y.  Bomford,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second 
Infantry. 

1835,  J.  J.  B.  Kingsbury,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  In- 
fantry. 

1835,  M.  R.  Patrick,  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Second 
Infantry. 

1836,  Erastus  B.  Wolcott,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical 
Department. 

1836,  J.  W.  Anderson,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  In- 
fantry. 

1839,  S.  McKenzie,  Captain,  Second  Artillery. 

1839,  A.  E.  Jones,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  Artil- 
lery. 

1840,  H.  Brown,  Captain,  Fourth  Artillery. 

1840,  J.  W.  Phelps,  First  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Artillery. 

1840,  J.  C.  Pemberton,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Ar- 
tillery. 

1841,  H,  Holt,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

1841,  P.  H.  Gait,  Captain,  Fourth  Artillery. 

1841,  G.  C.  Thomas,  First  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Artil- 
lery. 

1841,  G.  W.  Getty,  Second  Lieutenant,  F"^ourth  Artil- 
lery 

1841,  A.  Johnston,  Captain,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1841,  W.  Chapman,  First  Lieutenant,  I'ifth  Infantry. 

1841,  S.  Norvell,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1841,  H.  Whiting,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1841,  J.  M.  Jones,  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  In- 
fantry. 

1842,  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  Chaplain. 

1842,  Martin  Scott,  Captain,  Fifth  Infantry. 

1843,  L.  H.  Holden,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

1843,  M.  E  Merrill,  Captain,  Fifth  Infantrv. 
1843,  W  Root,  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth. Infantry. 

1843,  J.  C.  Robinson,  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  In- 
fantry. 

1844,  J.  Byrne,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

-1845,  C.  C.  Keeney,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

1845,  G.  0.  Westcott,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  In- 
fantry. 

1845,  S.  Casey,  Captain,  Second  Infantry. 
1845,  J.  P.  Smith,  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  In- 
fantry. 


1845,  Fred  Steele,  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Fifth  In- 
fantry. 

1846,  J.  Martin,   Assistant  Surgeon,   Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

1847,  F.  M.  Winans,  Captain,  Fifteenth  Infantry. 
1847,  M.  P.  Doyle,  Second  Lieutenant,   Fifteenth  In- 
fantry. 

1847,  M.  L.  Gage,  Captain,  First  Michigan  Volunteers. 
1847,  C.  F.  Davis,  Lieutenant,  -First  Michigan  Volun- 
teers. 

1847,  C.   F.    Chittenden,   Lieutenant,  First  Michigan 
Volunteers. 

1848,  W.    N.    R.    Beall,    Brevet   Second    Lieutenant, 
Fourth  Infantry. 

1848,  C.  H.  Larnard,  Captain,  Fourth  Infantry. 

1848,  H.  Dryer,  Second  Lieutenant,   Fourth  Infantry. 

1849,  J.  B.   Brown,    Assistant  Surgeon,    Medical  De- 
partment. 

1849,  J.  C.  Tidball,  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Fourth 
Infantry. 

1850,  C.  H.  Laub,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

1851,  D.  A.  Rassell,  First  Lieutenant,   Fourth  Infan- 
try. 

1852,  T.  Williams,  Captain,  Fourth  Artillery. 

1852,  G.  W.  Rains,  First  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Artillery. 
1852,    J.  Culbertson,    Second   Lieutenant,    Fourth  Ar- 
tillery. 

1852,  J.  H.  Bailey,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1854,  Joseph  B.    Brown,    Assistant   Surgeon,    Medical 
Department. 

1855,  J.  H.  Greland,  First  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Artillery. 

1856,  E.    V.   Bagley,    Second    Lieutenant,   Fourth   Ar- 
tillery. 

1856,  W.  R.  Terrill,  First  Lieutenent,  Fourth  Artillery. 
1856,   J.   H.   Wheelock,  First   Lieutenant,   Fourth  Ar 
tillery. 

1856,  John  Byrne,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

1857,  G.   D.   Bailey,    Second    Lieutenant,   Second  Ar- 
tillery. 

.  1857,  A.  Elzey,  Captain,  Second  Artillery. 

1857,  H.  Benson,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  Artillery. 

1858,  H.  C.  Pratt,  Captain,  Second  Artillery. 
1858,  J  F.  Head,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1858,  H.  A.   Smalley,   Second  Lieutenant,  Second  Ar- 
tillery. 

1859,  G.    L.    Hartsuff,    First  Lieutenant,    Second  Ar- 
tillery. 

1859,  W.  A.  Hammond,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1860,  A.  Hartsuff,    First  Lieutenant,   Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

1860,  G.  E.  Cooper,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1862, Wormer,  Captain,  Stanton  Guards,  Michigan 

Volunteers. 

1862,  C.    W.    Le  Boutillier,   Assistant  Surgeon,   First 
Minnesota  Regiment. 

1866,  J.  N.  Hill,  Captain,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

1866,  W.  L.   Wood,    Second  Lieutenant,    Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps. 

1867,  J.  Mitchell,  Captain,  Forty-third  Infantry. 
1867,  E.  C.  Gaskill,  First  Lieutenant,   Forty-third  In- 
fantry. 

1867,  J.  Stommel,  Second  Lieutenant,  Forty-third  In- 
fantry. 

1869,  L.  Smith,  Captain,  First  Infantry. 

1869,  J.  Leonard,  First  Lieutenant,  First  Infantry. 
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1869,  M.  Markland,  Second  Lieutenant,  First  Infantry. 

1870,  S.  S.  Jessop,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1871,  T.  Sharpe,  First  Lieutenant,  First  Infantry, 

1872,  W.  M.  Notson,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1873,  C.  Carvallo,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1874,  C.  J.  Dickey,  Captain,  Twenty- second  Infantry. 
1874,    W.   W.  Dougherty,   First   Lieutenant,   Twenty- 
second  Infantry. 

1874,  J.   McA.  Webster,   Second  Lieutenant,   Twenty- 
second  Infantry. 

1874,  J.  Y.  DeHanne,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1875,  A.  L.  Hougli,  Major,  Twenty-second  Infantry. 

1876,  J.  Bush,  Captain,  Twenty-second|Infantry. 
1876,  T.  H.  Fisher,  First  Lieutenant,    Twenty-second 

Infantry. 

1876,  F.  L.  Davies,  Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-second 
Infantry. 

1877,  C.  A.  Webb,  Captain,  Twenty-second  Infantry, 
1877,  J.  G.  Ballance,  Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-sec- 
ond Infantry. 

1877,    T.  Mosher,    Second  Lieutenant,   Twenty-second 
Infantry. 

1877,  P.  Moffat,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1878,  O.   D.  Ladley,  First  Lieutenant,   Twenty-second 
Infantry. 

1879,  E.  E.  Sellers,  Captain,  Tenth  Infantry. 
1879,  C.  L.  Dawes,  Captain,  Tenth  Infantry. 

1879,  D.  H.  Kelton,  First  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry, 

1879,  W.  T.  Duggan,  First  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry. 

187S,  B.  Eldridge,  Second  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry. 

1879,  E.  H.  Plummer,  Second  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infan- 
try. 

1879,  Q.  W.  Adair,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

1882,  W.  H.  Corbusier,  Captain,  Medical  Department. 

Of  the  officers  who  have  been  stationed  at  Fort  Macki- 
nac since  1869,  the  following  have  deceased :  Capt.  J.  Mit- 
chell and  Lieut.  Stommel,  Forty-third  Infantry;  Maj.  Will- 
iam M.  Notson,  Surgeon  United  States  Army;  Capt.  C. 
Carvallo,  Assistant  Surgeon  United  States  Army;  Capt.  T. 
H.  Fisher,  Twenty-second  Infantry;  Maj.  C.  A.  Webb, 
Sixteenth  Infantry;  Capt.  Moffat,  Assistant  Surgeon  Unit- 
ed States  Army;  Lieut.  C.  D.  Ladey,  Twenty-second  In- 
fantry. The  whole  number  of  officers  stationed  here  in  the 
meantime  has  been  thirty-one,  so  the  death-rate  has  been 
remarkably  heavy — about  one  in  four.  Most  of  the  dead 
had  seen  severe  service  during  the  rebellion  and  on  the 
plains. 

Enlistment — As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  here  give  place 

to  the  following  true  copy  of  an  enlistment  into  the  United 

States  Army,  which  took  place  March  1,  A.  D.   1812,   on 

Mackinac  Island: 

MiciiiLiMACKmAC  Territory  of  Michigan. 

I  Henry  Vaillencourt  born  in  Michiliraacinac,  Aged  9  years,  4 
feet,  4  inches  high,  of  Dark  complexion.  Black  eyes,  Dark  hair,  do 
hereby  Acknowledge  to  have  this  day  Voluntarily  enlisted  as  a  Sol- 
dier in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  period  of 
five  years  unless  sooner  Discharged  by  proper  authority  do  also 
Agree  to  accept  such  bounty,  pay,  rations  and  clothing  as  is,  or  may 
be  established  by  law  And  I  Henry  Vaillencourt,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  Allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  I  will  serve  them  honestly  and  faithfully  against 
their  enemies  and  opposers,  wheresoever,  and  that  1  will  observe 
and  obey  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
orders  of  the  officers  appointed  over  me  according  to  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war. 
(Signed)  Sworn  and  Subscribed  to    )  his 

at  Michilimackinac  this  [  Henry  X  Vaillencourt. 

1st  day  of  March,  1812.  )  mark. 

P.  Hanks,  J.  P.  T.  M. 

A  Marriage  Notice. — The  following  is  a  transcript  of  a 
marriage  notice  performed  on  the  Island  in  1787,  which  we 


copy  from  one  of  the  old  books  in  the   County   Clerk's 

office. 

MiCHiLixMACKiNAC,  10th  May,  1787. 

This  day  was  married  by  Daniel  Robertson,  Esq.,  commandant 
of  the  said  post,  before  the  undersigned  notary  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  subscribing  witnesses,  William  Arkon  of  Dumfries,  m  Scot- 
land, Bombadier  in  the  4th  battalion  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Ar- 
tillery, to  Elizabeth  McDonald,  daughter  of  John  McDonald,  late 
sergeant  in  the  Eighth  or  King's  Regiment  of  foot,  by  his  lawful 
wife.  James  Gruit,  Acting  Notary. 

JoanTiksdale,  t^.^^^^gg^g 

John  McKay,      S 

I  do  hereby  certify  to  have  performed  the  above  ceremony,  the 

day  and  date  above.  _ 

Daniel  Robertson. 

WAR  OF  1812. 
In  the  spring  of  1812,  Michael  Dousman,  a  fur-trader 
at  Mackinac,  having  his  suspicions  aroused  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Indians,  thought  there  was  trouble  brewing  between 
the  Americans  and  the  British,  and  left  the  Island  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  16  for  the  St.  Mary's  Eiver.  When 
some  fifteen  miles  distant,  he  met  the  British  and  their  In- 
dian allies  coming  down  to  attack  Fort  Mackinac,  war  having 
been  declared  on  the  l8th  of  June,  and  the  British  having 
received  notification  of  the  fact,  via  Mackinac,  while  the 
Americans  were  still  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  -- 
Dousman  was  taken  prisoner,  and  only  escaped  with  his 
life  on  condition  that  he  would  return  to  Mackinac,  and, 
without  alarming  the  garrison,  warn  the  citizens  to  go  and 
remain  quietly  at  the  distillery,  below  the  old  Indian  bury- 
ing-ground,  west  of  the  village.  Mr.  Dousman  success- 
fully accomplished  all  this  before  morning,  and  the  first 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  the  foe  that  Lieut.  Hanks 
had  was  a  ''reveille  gun"  fired  by  the  British  and  the  ap- 
pearance soon  after  of  a  flag  of  truce,  accompanied  by  a 
demand  for  an  immediate  surrender.  The  garrison  at  that 
time  consisted  of  Lieuts.  Hanks  and  Barragh  and  fifty- 
seven  enlisted  men. 

There  are  still  persons  living  on  the  Island  who  remem- 
ber that  "  reveille  gun,"  among  whom  is  Mr.  Ignace  Pe- 
lotte,  a  poor  but  trustworthy  and  deserving  man. 

The  following  letter  is  the  British  account  of  the  capt- 
ure of  Fort  Michilimackinac.  The  copy  was  procured  by 
Lieut.  D.  H.  Kelton,  of  the  United  States  Army,  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  Island  post,  and  kindly  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal: 

Mackinac,  18th  July,  1812. 
Deak  Sir— I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  announce  to 
you  that  Mackinac  capitulated  to  us  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock 
A  M.  Capt.  Roberts  at  our  head,  with  a  part  of  tlie  10th  B.  V. 
Battalion.  Mr.  Crawford  had  the  command  of  the  Canadians, 
which  consisted  of  about  200  men;  Mr.  Dickenson  143  Sioux,  For- 
lavians  and  Winnebagoes;  and  myself  about  280  men— Ottawas, 
and  Chippewas,  part  of  Ottawas  of  L'harb.  Croche  had  not  ar- 
rived. It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  the  fort  capitulated  witiiout 
firing  a  single  gun,  for  had  they  done  so,  I  firmly  believe  not  a  soul 
of  them  would  have  been  saved. 

My  son,  Charles  Longdale,  Augustin  Nolin  and  Matdiello  Ba- 
dotte,  Jr.,  have  rendered  me  great  service  in  keeping  the  Indians  m 
order,  and  in  executing,  from  time  to  time,  such  commands  as  were 
delivered  by  the  commanding  officer.  I  never  saw  so  determined  a 
set  of  people  as  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas. 

Since  the  capitulation,  they  have  not  drank  a  single  drop  of  liquor, 
nor  even  killed  a  fowl  belonging  to  any  person  (a  thing  never  known 
before),  for  they  generally  destroy  everything  they  meet  with. 
I  ana,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

John  Akkin,  Jr., 
Store  Keeper's  Dep't. 
The  Hon.  Col.  W.  Claus,  Fort  George. 

MUSTER    ROLL,     1812. 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  an  artillery  company  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Porter  Hanks,  in  Col.  Henry  Bur- 
beck's  Uaited  States  flegimenb,   from  May  31,   when  last 
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mustered,  to  June  30,  1812,  stationed  at  Michilimackinac, 
Michigan  Territory: 

First  Lieutenants — Porter  Hanks  and  Archibald  Dar- 
ragh. 

Second  Mate — Sylvester  Day. 

Sergeants — John  Penney,  Joseph  Yaillencourt,  John 
Gordon. 

Corporals — Noel  Bondrie,  Maurice  Martin,  Nathan 
Stewart  and  Hugh  Kelly. 

Musicians — Redmond  Magrath,  Alex  Parks,  Joseph 
Facier,  John  P.  Yaillencourt  and  a  boy  named  Henry  Yail- 
lencourt. 

Artificers — William  Maxwell,  re- enlisted;  Bartholomew 
Noble,  John  Kane,  John  O'Donnell,  Osborn  Smith  and 
John  Whelpley. 

Privates — Joseph  Benoine,  Peter  Bourdonne,  Robert 
H.  Boyd,  Mathias  Bromley,  Peter  Brown,  Ed  Burleson, 
Nathan  Burr,  who  was  reduced  June  16;  Jedediah  Cannon, 
John  Davis,  Pierre  De  Bourdeux,  Jacob  Farmer,  James 
Farrell,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Francis  Foote,  John  Garlough, 
Abel  Gifford,  John  Gifford,  John  Gerry,  "William  Harvey, 
Henry  Hannon,  Seth  Holmes,  Redmond  Joel,  Joseph  Le 
Reveisore,  Benjamin  Luker,  Thomas  Murphy,  re-enlisted; 
Jonathan  Nutt,  Ichabod  O'Brien,  Pascal  Peters,  John 
Pound,  Jean  Baptiste  Perrault,  William  Redman,  re-enlist- 
ed; Anthony  Rabbillard,  Paulete  St.  Nicols,  Noah  Scott, 
Jean  B.  Sylvester,  Jean  Sennie  (sick),  Francis  Yaillencourt, 
John  Phillips,  unfit  for  service;  Michael  McGill,  unfit  for 
service;  Thomas  Mullen,  transferred  to  Capt.  Road's  Com- 
pany; Simon  Windell,  unfit  for  service;  James  Woodbeck, 
John  White,  Benjamin  Weldon  and  Anthony  Sampitie,  who 
surrendered  himself  from  desertion,  at  Detroit,  Januarv  16, 
1812. 

THE    ISLAND    CEMETERY. 

The  only  headstone  now  standing  is  the  one  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Puthuff,  wife  of  Maj.  W^illiam 
H.  Puthuff,  U.  S.  A.,  who  died  in  June,  1823.  The  stone 
is  a  soft  red  sandstone  and  is  well  preserved,  though  the 
hillock  covering  the  sleeping  dead  is  level  with  the  ground. 
This  Maj.  W.  H.  Puthuff  was  the  Intlian  Agent  and  Magis- 
trate of  Mackinac  from  the  close  of  the  war  in  1812,  and 
was  the  hete  noir  of  John  J.  Astor,  being  in  a  continual 
quarrel  with  the  agent  of  the  latter — Ramsey  Crooks — as 
-  the  records  still  show.  What  his  further  history  was  is 
drowned  in  the  forgetfulness  attendant  upon  the  history  of 
men,  possibly  more  worthy  of  perpetuity,  but  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  his  wife  Mary,  his  name  is  given  again  to  the 
world.  The  next  was  dug  out  from  beneath  a  pile  of  rank  al- 
ders and  noisome  weeds,  broken  in  pieces,  which,  on  being 
for  the  time  re-united,  proved  to  be  the  stony  record,  near- 
ly obliterated,  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Abeth  Mitchell,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1827.  This  was  the  deserted  wife  of  Surgeon 
David  Mitchell,  the  man  who  traitorously  betrayed  the  fort 
into  the  hands  of  Col.  Roberts  and  his  Indians  of  the 
JBritish  Army.  He  (Mitchell)  had  to  fly  to  Canada  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  leaving  his  wife  and  family,  who  oc- 
cupied the  long,  low  house  on  the  front  street,  with  the 
old-fashioned  dormer  windows.  Here  the  wife  of  the  de- 
serter lived,  and  finally  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
graveyard. 

The  third  stone  found  was  prostrated  and  broken. 
Placed  together,  it  proved  to  be  the  record  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Abigail  Reed  Legate,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  C.  Le- 
gate, U.  S.  Artillery,  who  was  buried  August  11,  1821. 
Nothing  remains  to  record  the  fact  of  his  existence  save 
the  broken  and  defaced  stone  which  once  marked  the  rest- 
ing-place of  a  loved  wife. 


The  following  is  the  record  of  interments  in  the  Post 
Cemetery  at  Fort  Mackinac  so  far  as  it  seems  now  possible 
to  render  it  correct: 


W.  McOabe Private 

H.  W.  Grange Unknown. 

J.  R.  Mills Unknown. 

Alvin  S.  Bates Private 

Ignatius  Goldhosser Private 

Nicholas  Shorten Private 

A.  0.  Simonsen Private 

Lewis  Perry Sergeant... 

R.  H.  Slingerland Private 

T.  Hughes Private 

Samuel  Stone Private 

J.  P.  Fries Private 

Charles  Fisher Private 

R.  E.  De  Russy* Unknown. 

John  Clitz* Captain.... 

A.  Lawrence | 

George  Rodgers | 

Charlotte  O'Brienf | Unknown. 

A.  H,  O'Brienf jUnknown. 


REGIMENT. 


L :Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry.., 

Unknown. 'Unknown 

Unknown.  I  Unknown 

H First  U.  S.  Infantry 

F iFirst  U.  S.  Infantry 

F First  U.  S.  Infantry 

F iFirst  U.  S.  Infantry 

F jFirst  U.  S.  Infantry 

iFoarth  Indep't  V.  R.  0. 

iFourth  Indep't  V.  R.  C. 

IFourth  Indep't  V.R.  a 

Fourth  Indep't  V.  R.  C. 

B Forty-third  U.  S.  Infty. 

Unknown.  jUnknown 

Second  U.  S.  Infantry.., 

Second  U.  S.  Infantrv... 

A ISecond  U.  S.  Infantry... 

Unknown. [Unknown 

Unknown. lUnknown 


DATE  OF  DEATH. 


September  17, 1855. 
January  12, 1857. 
August  30,  1869. 
June  13, 1874. 
October  21, 1872. 
May  6, 1873. 
July  4,  1870. 
November  23,  1869. 
August  22,  1866. 
August  22, 1866. 
August  22, 1866. 
August  22,  1866. 
May  25, 1869. 
January  19, 1860. 
November  6, 1836. 
September  17, 1834. 
May  22, 1833. 
March  17, 1855. 
August  17, 1839. 


MACKINAC     VILLAGE. 

The  village  of  Mackinac  was  one  of  the  first  organized  in 
the  State.  It  was  incorporated  in  1817,  a  year  before  the 
county  was  organized.  Since  that  period,  it  appears  to  have 
observed  all  the  requirements  of  its  charter  in  the  matter  of 
elections,  even  as  it  has  survived  the  changes  of  time,  like 
the  rocks,  which  guard  it  from  the  north  wind — the  terrible 
kiwedin. 

The  settlement  of  Mackinac  was  commenced  in  1764,  a 
year  after  the  massacre  at  Old  Mackinaw.  In  1793,  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  American  Government;  taken  by  the 
British  in  1812,  but  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  two 
years  later.  The  island  on  which  it  stands  lies  728  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  350  miles  north  from  Chi- 
cago, about  344  from  Detroit,  and  ninety  miles  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  by  steamboat  route.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  41°  Fahrenheit. 

Regarding  the  derivation  of  the  name  Michilimackinac, 
ancient  and  modern  writers  in  alluding  to  it  have  erro- 
neously stated  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Indian  word  or 
name  for  Great  Turtle,  which  is  Me-clie-me-kin-oc-e-nung- 
gonge. 

The  Indians  do  not  use  this  word  in  speaking  of  this 
island,  but  rather  the  word  Me-she-ne-mock-e-nung-gonge; 
which  means  Island  of  Great  or  Giant  Fairies. 

In  1825,  this  extraordinary  name  gave  place  to  Macki- 
nac from  Mikkina,  a  turtle. 

The  town  of  Mackinac  contains  three  churches,  a  school - 
house,  old  court  house,  six  hotels,  a  number  of  summer 
boarding  houses,  stores  and  shops  of  all  kinds,  and  quite 
a  sprinkling  of  handsome  dwellings. 

The  Astor  House,  built  by  old  John  Jacob  in  1822,  and 
long  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, contains  the  books  and  records  of  the  company  from 
1815  to  1836,  including  a  correspondence  with  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  The  bar 
and  billiard  room  is  an  immense  hall  with  low  ceilings  and 
huge  pine  cross-beams,  on  one  of  which  is  chiseled  in  rude, 
sprawling  characters:  ''417  pines  used  in  this  frame.'' 
The  hand  that  cut  the  inscription  has  long  been  dust.  The 
other  hotels   are  the  Mackinac  House,  Island  House,  St. 

*Oapt.  John  Clitz  was  grandfather  of  R.  E.  De  Ru^jsy,  so  that  on  the  death  of  De 
Russy,  his  body  was  interred  in  the  Clitz  family  lot,  No.  14,  Post  Cemetery. 

fCharlotte  O'Brien  and  A.  H.  O'Brien  were  members  of  Post  Chaplain  O'Brien's 
family,  who  were  interred  in  the  family  lot.  No,  16. 

The  total  number  buried  in  the  cemetery  is  sixty.  The  tenants  of  nineteen  graves 
have  their  names  recorded,  while  the  remaining  forty-one  names  are  unknown.  The 
list  was  prepared  under  direction  of  Lieut.  D.  H.  Kelton,  Tenth  United  States  Infantry, 
and  its  correctness  certified  to  by  bim. 
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Cloud,  Palmer  and  Lake  View.  Excellent  boarding- 
houses  are  kept  by  Mrs.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Franks 
in  the  old  mission-house,  and  Mrs.  Todd,  mother  of  H.  A. 
N.  Todd,  the  first  native-born  "  President  of  the  Island," 
which  position  he  is  now  filling.  The  Todd  House  was 
built  in  1818  by  Capi  Pierce,  a  brother  of  President  Frank 
Pierce,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  John  McNeil,  the  rival 
of  Winfield  Scott  for  the  heroship  of  Lundy's  Lane.  The 
present  mission^house  was  built  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
1824,  Kev.  W.  H.  Ferry,  the  father  of  Senator  T.  W.  Fer- 
ry, of  Michigan,  being  in  charge.  The  Senator  was  born 
in  this  house.  The  old  Indian  Dormitory,  now  used  as  a 
schoolhouse,  was  erected  in  1838,  as  a  lodging-place  for 
the  Indian  chiefs  and  the  more  prominent  members  of  their 
tribes,  who  constantly  visited  the  place  on  business  connect- 
ed with  their  treaties,  annuities  and  reservations. 

Table  of  Distances. — The  following  is  a  table  of  dis- 
tances fco  various  points  from  Mackinac  Island:  Eound 
Island,  1  mile;  Bois  Blanc  Island,  3  miles;  Point  St.  Ig 
nace,  4  miles;  East  Moran  Bay,  5  miles;  Mackinaw  City, 

8  miles;  St.  Helena  Island,  13  miles;  Waugoshance  Light- 
House,  20  miles:  Chenaux  Islands,  15  miles;  Cheboygan, 
18  miles;  Cross  Village,  30  miles;  Middle  Village,  38 
miles;  Detour,  35  miles;  Beaver  Island,  45  miles;  Petos- 
key,  60  miles;  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  90  miles;  Alpena,  110 
miles;  Port  Huron,  275  miles;  Detroit,  344  miles;  Chi- 
cago, 400  miles. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Island  Post  OflSce,  in 
1819,  to  1825,  it  was  known  as  Michilimackinac,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time  as  Mackinac.  The  Post- 
masters are  named  as  follows:  Adam  D.  Stewart,  1819-22; 
John  W.  Mason,  1822-25;  Jonathan  N.  Bailey,  1825-29; 
Jonathan  P.  King,  1829-49;  James  H.  Cook,  1849-53;  J. 
P.  King,  1853-59;  John  Biddle,  1859-61;  James  Lasley, 
1861-66;  John  Becker,  1866-67;  James  Lasley,  1867-77; 
George  C.  Ketcham,  1877-80,  and  James  Lasley,  1880-82. 

Village  Wardens.  — Wardens  or  Presidents  of  the  bor- 
ough or  village  of  Mackinac  since  its  incorporation  in  1817: 

1817-21— W.  H.  Puthuff.         1848— A.  Todd. 

1822— G.  Boyd.  1849— B.  Chapman. 

1823— W.  H.  Puthuff.  1850-55— A.  Todd. 

1824— 25— M.  Dousman.  1856— J.  P.  King. 

1826— J.  N.  Bailey.  1861— J.  B.  Couchois. 

1827-30— S.  Abbott.  1872— J.  Becker. 

1831— E.  Biddle.  1873— W.  Madison. 

1832-43— S.  Abbott.  1874-  -Dr.  J.  R.  Bailey. 

1844— E.  Biddle.  1875-76— E.  C.    Gaskill. 

1845— S.  Abbott.  1877-81— W.  P.  Preston. 

1845— A.  Wendall.  1882— H.  A.  N.  Todd. 

1846— B.  Chapman. 

The  election  of  March  7,  1882,  resulted  as  follows : 

President — Horace  A.  N.  Todd;  Independent,  64  votes; 
William  P.  Preston,  Democrat,  55  votes;  Todd's  majority, 

9  votes. 

Trustees  (two  years)— James  F.  Cable,  Independent,  63 
votes;  Thomas  Chambers,  Democrat,  53  votes;  Cable's  ma- 
jority, 10  votes.  John  H.  Chapman,  Independent,  64  votes; 
Ed  A.  Franks,  Democrat,  53  votes;  Chapman's  majority, 
11  votes.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Democrat  (no  opposition),  119 
votes. 

Trustee  (one  year)— Alfred  G.  Couchois,  Democrat  (no 
opposition),  119  votes. 

Recorder — James  Lasley,  Independent,  64  votes;  D. 
Murray,  Democrat,  56  votes;  Lasley's  majority,  8  votes. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Willmet,  Independent,  64  votes; 
James  Hoban,  Democrat,  55  votes;  Willmet's  majority,  9 
votes. 


Assessor — James  Biddle  (no  opposition),  119  votes. 

The  pioneers  of  the  village  other  than  the  French,  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  fur  company,  were  Charles 
O'Malley,  Thomas  Chambers,  Dominick  Murray,  Martin 
Durkin,  Charles  Mulcrone,  Matthew  Geary,  William 
Geary,  Patrick  Hoban  and  four  sons,  Michael  and  John 
McCarthy,  John  McCann,  Thomas  Donnelly,  Patrick  Dur- 
kin, Stephen  Dowd,  Owen  Carrigan,  John  Carrigan,  Frank 
Broghan,  Thomas  G^rrity,  Patrick  Garrity,  Edward  Cham- 
bers, Michael  Early,  Frank  Chambers,  John  Gallagher, 
James  Walsh,  Tulley  O'Malley. 

In  the  general  history  of  the  Island,  the  names  of 
French,  German  and  American  pioneers  are  recorded. 

KELIGIOUS    SOCIETIES. 

The  Catholic  Church  established  a  regular  station  on 
the  Island  so  early  as  1824,  in  which  year  a  house  of  wor- 
ship was  built  under  direction  of  Eev.  Metchichelli.  iPre- 
vious  to  that  time,  the  missionary  priests  visited  the  old 
Island  Church  at  intervals  or  the  inhabitants  crossed  en 
masse  to  attend  service  within  the  old  church  of  St.  Ignace. 
In  the  history  of  the  last-named  mission,  that  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  the  Island  is  regarded.  The  ch arch  building 
is  commodious,  and  possesses  some  architectural  preten- 
sions. In  1882,  the  building  was  refitted,  painted  and 
otherwise  improved.  Within,  the  old  pews  of  olden  times 
still  hold  their  place. 

The  condition  of  the  Island,  in  1881,  religiously,  is 
shown  in  the  following  paragraph,  from  an  address  issued 
by  C.  B.  Brown,  W.  W.  French  and  E.  B.  Chamberlain,  a 
committee  of  the  M.  E.  Church  society,  authorized  to  solicit 
aid  toward  building  a  house  of  worship.  The  address  was 
issued  in  August,  1881: 

"  Scarcely  two  years  have  passed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  new  impetus  to  progress,  and  yet  we  have  a 
population  variously  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  2,000  souls. 
Most  of  the  old  inhabitants  are  Eoman  Catholics,  and  many 
of  them  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  church  in  which 
they  were  born.  They  have  a  good  comfortable  church 
and  a  zealous  and  able  priest.  Most  of  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations are  represented  here,  but  few  of  thf^m  as  yet 
have  any  organizations.  The  Congregational] sts,  Method- 
ists and  Episcopalians  have  each  recently  effected  small  or- 
ganizations. The  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  have 
erected,  with  rough  boards,  temporary  places  of  worship. 
A  church  lot  has  been  tendered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  M. 

E.  Society,  on  condition  of  the  building  of  a  church  within 
a  limited  time.  We  have  carefully  canvassed  the  matter, 
and  find  we  must  decline  to  accept  this  generous  offer  un- 
less we  can  secure  help  from  abroad." 

The  Baptist  and  Lutheran  societies  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  Island,  so  that  within  a  few  years  all  forms 
of  worship  may  be  introduced. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — The  ser^'ices  of  this 
branch  of  the  Christian  church  were  held  on  the  Island  dur- 
ing its  occupation  by  the  British.  The  old  organization 
had  services  at  intervals,  but  for  many  years  no  effort  was 
made  to  organize  a  religious  society  of  this  communion  un- 
til 1881.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mackinac  Protestant  Chris- 
tian Association,  held  at  the  Island  House  in  the  village  of 
Mackinac,  on  August  5,  1881,  there  were  present  H.  Van 
Allen,  Chairman,  F.  B.  Stockbridge,  John  R.  Bailey, 
George  Truscott,  James  F.  Cable,  and,  by  proxies,  Sigfried 
Highstone,  John  W.  Davis  and  George  C.  Ketchum.     Col. 

F.  B.  Stockbridge  was  elected  Chairman,  and  George  Trus- 
cott, Secretary.  The  meeting  proceeded  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  re-organizing  the  association,  and,  after  de- 
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liberation,  did  xmanimously  resolve:  "  That  the  Mackinac 
Protestant  Christian  Association  be  re- organized  under  the 
name  and  title  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  Society  of 
Mackinac,  and  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  within  the  State  of  Michigan." 
And  further:  "That  all  property  rights  and  franchises  here- 
tofore acquired  by  the  Mackinac  Protestant  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  by  the  old  Trinity  Church  Society  of  Mack- 
inac County,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Trinity  Episco- 
pal Church  Society."  Without  delay,  steps  were  taken  to 
build  a  church,  so  that,  on  August  6,  1882,  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  worshiped  for  the  first  time  in  their  new 
chapel.  It  is  a  neat,  tasty  structure,  occupying  a  command- 
ing position,  and  its  erection  is  mainly  due  to  the  perse- 
vering labors  of  Rev.  M.  C.  TStanley.  It  has  several  me- 
morial windows,  Lieut.  Kelton,  C.  B.  Fenton,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Bailey  and  Mrs.  David  Carson  being  among  the  donors. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mackinac  was  incor- 
porated under  the  authority  of  legislative  act  approved 
March  4,  1831.  Its  establishment  is  noticed  in  the  general 
history,  and  also  under  the  head  of  the  "  Mission  House." 

INDIAN    AGENTS. 

Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  writing  in  October,  1821,  says: 
"  Since  1813,  and  including  part  of  that  year,  I  have  been 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  upon  the  Northwest- 
ern frontier  o£  the  United  States.  The  agency  of  Michili- 
mackinac  is  the  only  agency  that  was  originally  within  the 
territory  of  Michigan.  That  of  Green  Bay  was  attached  to 
the  Territory  at  the  close  of  1818  or  the  commencement  of 
1819.  All  the  others  under  my  superintendency  are  with- 
out the  Territory,  and  the  supervising  power  exercised  by 
me  over  them  is  not  within  the  pale  of  my  official  duties. 
I  have,  then,  superintended  the  following  agencies,  for 
which  I  have  a  just  claim  for  compensation:  The  agency 
at  Green  Bay  till  1819;  at  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne,  Piqua 
and  the  sub-agencies  at  Upper  Sandusky  and  Blanchard's 
Forks  since  their  establishment.  In  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts with  Geii.  Hull,  in  1811,  he  was  allowed  $250  per 
annum  as  Superintendent  of  Upper 'Sandusky  Indians.  I 
superintend  ten  times  the  number." 

The  agents  for  Mackinac  and  vicinity  since  1816  are 
named  as  follows: 

1816-24— W.  H.  Puthuff. 

1824-33— George  Boyd. 

1833-41— H.  R.  Schoolcraft. 

1841-45— Robert  Stuart. 

1845-49— William  A.  Richmond. 

1849-51  —Charles  P.  Babcock. 

1851-53— Rev.  William  Sprague. 

1853-57— Henry  C.  Gilbert. 

1857-61— Andrew  M.  Fitch. 

1861-65  -D.  C.  Leach. 

1865-69— Richard  M.  Smith. 

1869— William  H.  Brockway. 

1869-71— James  W.  Long. 

1871— Richard  M.  Smith. 

1871-76— George  L  Betts. 

1876-82— George  W.  Lee. 

The  Island  in  1844. — In  speaking  of  Mackinac  as  a 
business  center,  James  Jesse  Strang,  whose  work  appeared 
in  1844,  says :  The  m^st  profitable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  ruinous,  trade  Mackinac  ever  had  is  that  in  whis- 
ky. Indian  whisky  is  made  by  putting  two  gallons  of  com- 
mon whisky,  or   unrectified   spirits,   to  thirty   gallons   of 


water,  and  adding  red  pepper  enough  to  make  it  fiery  and 
tobacco  enough  to  make  it  intoxicating.  Its  cost  is  not 
above  5  cents  per  gallon.  Thousands  of  barrels  have  been 
sold  every  year,  the  prices  generally  being  50  cents  a  quart 
by  the  bottle,  and  6  cents  a  drink. 

More  than  half  the  fish  taken  by  the  Indians  for  thirty 
years  have  been  paid  for  in  this  article,  and  more  than 
half  the  annuities  they  have  received  from  the  United 
States  have  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  it.  The  most 
wealthy  and  respectable  traders  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
deal  in  it.  The  outlaws  and  felons  who  found  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  country  were  seldom  without  a  supply  of  it, 
and,  being  thf>  instruments  of  wealthy  traders  in  disposing 
of  it,  became  to  some  degree  necessary  to  their  success  in 
business,  and  thus  secured  their  protection.  By  their 
means,  the  horrors  produced  by  this  trade  were  kept  out  of 
Mackinac  until  the  place  became  filled  with  an  unprinci- 
pled class  of  small  traders,  who  had  as  little  regard  to  ap- 
pearances as  their  more  wealthy  competitors  had  to  integ- 
rity. 

The  Fisheries.  — The  fisheries  of  Michilimackinac  were, 
to  some  extent,  a  source  of  subsistence  to  the  Indians,  be- 
fore the  country  was  visited  by  Europeans.  The  Indians 
only  fished  on  the  shores,  in  the  streams  and  in  the  shallow 
inland  lakes.  The  first  Frenchmen  in  this  country  intro- 
duced the  French  modes  of  fishing,  by  which  the  fish  were 
pursued  to  the  deep  waters,  and  thus  a  supply  was  ob- 
tained all  the  year. 

As  early  as  1824,  small  quantities  of  whitefish  and 
trout  began  to  be  sent  to  Buffalo  for  market.  In  the  space 
of  thirty  years,  this  branch  of  trade  has  increased  from 
2,000  barrels  to  250,000;  of  these  it  is  supposed  one- half 
are  taken  in  what  were  formerly  known  as  the  Mackinac 
fisheries,  extending  from  Death's  Door  to  Middle  Channel. 
Formerly,  these  were  all  taken  to  Mackinac,  where  they 
were  repa<iked  and  sent  to  market.  The  merchants  at 
Mackinac  furnished  the  fishermen,  and  purchased  all  their 
fish,  and  the  entire  profits  of  the  business  accrued  to  them. 
The  fishermen,  until  within  a  few  years,  were  all  In- 
dians and  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
and  misery,  and  were  almost,  and  in  some  instances,  quite, 
slaves  to  the  traders.  Their  summers  were  spent  in  wig 
wams  of  the  worst  kind  on  the  lake  shores,  nearly  destitute 
of  clothing  and  not  unfrequently  reduced  to  subsist  on  fish 
alone  for  weeks.  The  traders  so  conducted  their  business 
that  the  fishermen  generally  were  in  debt.  But  if  by  any 
means  one  had  a  continual  run  of  good  success  and  got  a 
little  capital  at  command,  he  was  induced  to  lay  it  out  in 
whisky,  and  return  to  the  fishing -grounds,  where,  with  all 
his  companions,  he  remained  drunk  till  the  supply  was 
gone. 

Gradually,  a  few  Americans  and  Irish  went  on  to  the 
fisheries.  Some  of  these  took  wdth  them  small  stocks  for 
trade,  and  divided  their  time  between  trading  and  fishing. 
As  these  received  their  outfits  from  and  sold  their  fish  at 
Mackinac,  it  did  not  materially  change  the  course  of  trade. 
But,  taking  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors  more  among 
the  Indians,  made  their  use  more  common  and  fatal.  But 
these  were  men  bred  to  civilization,  who  had  gone  among 
savages  to  get  beyond  the  restraints  of  law.  They  were 
the  worst  class  of  men  scattered  among  the  most  inoffen- 
sive and  defenseless — and  it  is  needless  to  say  they  let  slip 
no  opportunity  of  plundering  them. 

Numbers  of  them  are  known  who  boast  of  the  amounts 
they  have  made  by  taking  fish  out  of  the  open  barrel  s  of 
the  Indians  from  night  to  night  and  placing  them  in  their 
own.     On  a  fishery  where  a  dozen  Indians  were  engaged, 
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thfty  were  often  plundered  in  this  way  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  barrels  in  a  season.  Since  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
war,  the  Indians  did  not  dare  resent  these  or  greater  out- 
rages, when  discovered. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  a  set  of  outlaws  and  felons 
were  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  found  on  all  the 
fisheries,  hated  and  feared,  and  living  in  security  on  plun- 
der. The  control  of  the  fishing  business  gradually  fell  into 
the  hands  of  this  class  of  men,  the  merchants  of  Mackinac 
being  their  factors.  These  intermediates  were  no  less  for- 
midable by  their  crimes  than  their  numbers,  and  their  in- 
timate connection  with  the  Indians  and  mixed  French  and 
Indian.  Over  them  they  obtained  all  the  influence  of  de- 
pendence and  fear,  strengthened  by  intimate  association. 
In  the  hands  of  such  men,  the  most  productive  inland  fish- 
eries in  the  world  afforded  only  a  miserable  and  uncertain 
subsistence  to  the  fishermen,  even  through  the  summer. 

In  winter,  the  Indian  fishermen  retired  to  the  various 
Indian  towns,  and  the  French  to  Mackinac.  The  Indians 
procured  a  precarious  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the 
French  did  such  labor  as  they  could  get  to  do  for  their 
board.  That  failing,  they  took  what  fish  they  could  for 
food  through  the  ice,  and  when  reduced  to  starvation,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  every  winter,  they  fell  back  on  the 
traders  for  support,  who  furnished  them  on  credit.  On 
these  debts  they  were  frequently  sold,  of  which  mention  is 
made  hereafter. 

Since  1843,  merchants  and  traders  have  established  them- 
selves at  other  stations,  more  convenient  to  the  fisheries 
than  Mackinac.  Most  of  the  fishermen  had  their  outfits  of 
provisions,  barrels  of  salt,  and  many  were  in  debt,  also,  for 
boats,  nets  and  the  balances  on  their  winter's  support  at 
Mackinac.  But  the  interlopers  or  traders  at  other  stations, 
who  made  them  no  advances,  carried  on  a  trade  ruinous  to 
the  Mackinac  merchants,  by  purchasing  the  fish  put  up  in 
their  barrels  and  salt,  and  caught  by  men  provisioned  and 
furnished  by  them. 

The  village,  the  military  post  and  the  Island  itself  have 
been  so  often  and  vividly  described,  that  little  remains  to 
be  written.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  these  de- 
scriptions is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  this  magnificent 
ornament  of  the  lakes: 

"The  beautiful  little  island,  with  its  traditions,  its 
many  romantic  and  historical  associations,  some  extending 
way  back  into  the  dim  reminiscences  of  days  long  since 
gone  by,  others  still  within  the  remembrance  of  honored 
actors  at  the  present  age  ol  life,  lies  within  the  Straits  of 
the  same  name,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  main  land,  and 
is  easily  accessible  to  either  the  Northern  or  Southern  Pen- 
insula. It  is  the  most  picturesque  of  any  on  the  lakes, 
and  here  nature  displays  all  her  grandeur.  Indian  tradition 
makes  this  island  the  home  of  the  giant  fairies,  hence  it 
was  regarded  with  awe  by  that  race,  by  whom  it  was  called 
Moe-che-ne-mock-e-nung.  The  French  name  of  the  early 
settlers  was  Michilimackinac.  Picture  after  picture  has 
been  drawn,  extolling  the  beauties  of  the  turreted  castles, 
the  walled-in  cities  and  fair  fields,  hills,  rugged  mountains 
and  peaceful  valleys  of  ancient  and  foreign  climes.  Songs 
have  been  sung  and  great  minds  have  spoken  in  their  praise; 
but  to  them  all  Mackinac — with  her  '  Lover's  Leap'  around 
which  circles  a  pretty  story  of  maiden's  fidelity;  the  '  Arched 
Kock,'  a  great  natural  wonder;  the  'Devil's  Punch  Bowl,' 
a  wierd  appellation  to  a  singular  freak  of  nature;  the 
'Giant's  Stairway,'  'Pontiac's  Lookout,'  the  'Chimney 
Eock,'  the  whitened  walls  of  old  Fort  Mackinac  on  the 
hillside,  built  by  the  English  in  1780,  with  the  original 
block-houses  still  standing  intact:  the  Soldiers'   Cemetery, 


carrying  one  back  a  century  and  a  half,  when  some  of  those 
lying  there  were  true  men  and  brave  defenders;  the  re- 
mains of  old  Fort  Holmes,  the  'Parade  Ground,'  the 
buildings  of  the  old  Fur  Company,  some  of  them  nearly  a 
century  old;  the  quiet  little  village— beautiful  because  of 
its  quietness — all  these  and  much  more  make  her  the  peer 
of  any  resort  in  the  world. " 

BIOGEAPHICAL.   SKETCHES. 

JOH^  R.  BAILY,  M.  D.,  surgeon  and  druggist,  was  born 
m  New  York  July  23,  1833;  received  a  good  education,  and 
graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty  at  the  State  Universitv  of  Mich- 
igan ;  was  then  employed  as  Government  Surgeon  at  Fort  Mack- 
inac in  1854;  in  1861,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the 
Eighth  Missouri  Regiment;  was  promoted  rapidly  for  meritori- 
ous services,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  a  number  of  prominent 
generals,  and  held  many  places  of  distinction;  he  was  mustered 
out  January  29,  1864,  for  disabilities  received;  returned  to 
Mackinac  Island  in  1864,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  line,  and 
practice  of  medicine;  has  severctl  times  been  Post  Surgeon  of 
the  Island ;  has  held  many  of  the  town  and  county  offices ;  has 
been  and  now  is  one  of  the  most  successful  practitioners  of 
medicine,  and  receives  calls  2,000  miles  from  the  Island ;  has 
been  instrumental  in  having  many  way  bills  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Island  and  his  country;  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  his  Island;  has 
taken  steps  to  protect  the  American  fishermen  of  the  lakes- 
now  has  in  charge  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  National 
Park  of  the  Island ;  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Grey,  of  Mack- 
inac Island,  in  1858.  They  had  four  children.  His  wife  died  in 
1876;  was  married  again  to  Miss  M.  E.  Marshal,  of  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1881 ;  was  in  many  of  the  terrible  battles  of 
the  rebellion,  and  was  always  on  hand  in  time  of  action. 

JAMES  BENNETT,  steamboat  agent  and  forwarding  mer- 
chant, was  born  in  Pennsylvania  October  1, 1822;  began  sailing 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  followed  it  twenty-eight  years,  as 
mate,  master,  etc.,  and  in  the  meantime  purchased  many 
steamers;  left  the  lakes  in  1872,  but  business  has  connected  him 
more  or  less  with  the  lakes  and  sailing  since;  resided  in  Ohio 
with  his  family  till  1865,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Mackinac 
Island,  and  has  since  resided  here;  has  done  business  since  1872, 
for  several  lines  of  steamers ;  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  N 
Ketchum,  of  Ohio,  in  1855.  They  have  one  son— James  W. 
Bennett. 

MRS.  MINNIE  CARSON,  Mackinac  Hotel,  was  born  in 
Millbrook,  Ontario,  Canada,  November  18, 1843;  was  married  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  to  Mr.  David  Carson,  of  Ireland;  came 
to  the  Island  in  1868,  and  lost  her  husband  in  1873,  and  then  went 
to  Canada  and  stayed  six  years.  She  returned  to  the  Island  in 
1879,  and  took  charge  of  the  hotel  which  she  now  manages. 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  of  the  firm  of  John  W.  Davis  &  Son, 
general  merchants,  was  born  in  New  York  January  25,  1826; 
began  sailing  at  the  age  of  sixteen  on  the  lakes,  and  continued 
sixteen  seasons,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went  to  Wisconsin 
and  farmed  eight  years,  then  returned  to  New  York;  lived 
there  two  years,  and  then  came  to  Mackinac  Island,  and  sailed 
two  seasons,  and  clerked  eighteen  months,  and  then  went  into 
business  for  himself  here  in  1871;  owns  fine  timber  lands  and 
other  wild  lands.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Priscilla  King  of 
New  York.    They  have  two  children— John  D.  and  Ray. 

BENONI  LACHANCE,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Mackinac 
Island,  was  born  in  Canada  January  20,  1841;  went  to  Montreal 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  learn  the  shoe-maker's  trade;  and  came 
to  Mackinac  Island  in  1857;  he  worked  at  his  trade,  sailed, 
baked  and  went  to  school  and  worked  on  the  canal  and  in  other 
business  in  different  parts  of  the  country  until  1861,  at  which 
time  he  enlisted  in  the  army  for  three  years;  went  in  as  a  pri- 
vate and  was  mustered  out  as  Sergeant  Major;  came  to  Macki- 
nac Island  in  September,  1864,  and  again  bearan  shoe-making ; 
kept  the  light-house  at  Detour;  kept  store  at  Scott's  Point;  was 
again  shoeinaking,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  to  take  census  of 
the  district;  was  also  appointed  Deputy  United  States  Marshal. 
In  1876,  he  went  into  the  real  estate  business,  and  in  1879  started 
an  abstract  office  in  connection  with  real  estate  at  Mackinac 
Island;  Im  has  also  a  branch  oflice  at  St.  Ignace;  is  Judge  of 
Probate;  was  Township  Clerk,  and  held  many  other  town  and 
county  offices ;  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Metervier,  of 
Mackinac  Island,  September  27,  1864.    Thev  have  ten  children. 

JAMES  LASLEY,  Postmaster  and  JDeputy  Collector  of 
Customs,  was  born  on  Mackinac  Island  September  29, 1816;  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  and  went  into  a  store  as 
clerk  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  remained  there  ten  years ;  he 
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went  to  Muskegon  in  1838 ;  in  the  fur  business  for  nineteen  years, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Island  and  went  into  the  dry  goods 
l)usiness  five  years,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  m  1861,  which 
office  he  has  held  to  this  date ;  was  clerking  in  the  post  office  m 
Chicago  m  1834,  one  year  under  John  Hogan ;  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cowan,  of  Muskegon,  in  1839.  They  have  eight 
children.    Mr.  Lasley  is  a  full-blooded  Yirginian. 

MICHAEL  McNALLY,  meat  market,  was  born  at  St.  Ig- 
nace,  Mich.,  October  28, 1845;  was  engaged  in  fishing  until  1880 
on  the  lakes,  and  shipping  fish  to  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  other 
points ;  took  charge  of  a  meat  market  in  1880,  and  has  continued 
in  the  'same  line  of  business  since;  was  Sherilf  of  the  county 
two  years,  and  was  Deputy  Sheriff  four  years ;  is  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  ,      .  .     ,     , 

WILLIAM  P.  PRESTON,  real  estate  dealer,  was  born  m 
Maryland  January  19,  1846;  received  a  good  education;  enlisted 
in  the  army  in  1861,  and  came  out  as  First  Lieutenant  in  1865. 
In  1867,  he  went  to  Indianapolis  and  joined  the  regular  army, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  1869;  was  then  speculating  till  1875,  at 
which  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  was  elected  Chairman  of  Mackinac  County.  In  1877, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Yillage  of  Mackinac  Island ; 
was  re-elected  five  consecutive  years.  In  1878,  he  was  elected 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Supervisors. 
In  1880,  he  was  elected  member  of 
Democratic  State  Committee  ;  was 
re-elected  to  same  place  in  1882  ;  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  was 
Superintendent  of  Schools  ;  was 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  and  has  held  many  other 
offices  of  trust  and  honor;  is  largely 
interested  in  real  estate  in  Mackinac 
Island  and  St.  Ignace,  and  in  various 
other  portions  of  the  county. 

-  WILLIAM  SITLLIYAN,  liquor 
dealer,  was  born  in  Ohio  May  26, 1854 ; 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  turf, 
and  is  still  interested  in  turf  mat- 
ters :  in  meantime,  he  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  hack  business,  and  has  , 
also  been  clerk  on  the  docks ;  has  an 
interest  in  pine  lands. 

CAPT.  AUGUSTUS  TODD,  de- 
ceased, was  born  in  NTew  York  State 
March  26,  1808 ;  was  educated  in 
Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  be- 
gan sailing,  and  was  on  the  water  for 
twenty  years.  Capt.  Todd,  widely 
known  at  one  period  throughout  the 
lakes  as  commander  of  vessels  and 
steam  crafts,  resided  at  Mackinac 
since  his  retirement  from  the  lakes ; 
he  came  to  the  Island  of  Mackinac, 
and  began  the  general  merchandise 
business,  which  he  followed  until 
1855 ;  was  with  the  light-house  busi- 
ness five  or  six  vears;  was  Village 
President  for  nine  years ;  was  School 
Director  and  School  Trustee,  and 
filled  several  other  offices.  Capt. 
Todd  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia 
Hamel.  They  had  eight  children. 
Capt.  Todd  died  October  2, 1873. 

JACOB  A.  T.  WENDELL 
deceased,  was  born  in  Albany,  N. 
Y  in  1823-  came  to  the  Island  of  Mackinac  with  his  parents 
at' the  age  of  three  years;  received  a  good  education  by  his  own 
*  exertions,  after  which  he  turned  his  master  mmd  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commercial  world,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
improving  the  Island,  and  in  developing  the  surrounding  coun- 
try He  served  many  sessions  in  the  Legislature  of  Michigan, 
in  both  Houses,  and  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  but  failed  of  election ;  he  visited  Europe,  and  has 
traveled  much  in  the  United  States,  but  has  always  made  his 
home  on  the  Island;  he  was  Collector  of  Customs  for  several 
vears  •  was  Supervisor  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  held  many  other  offices  of  honor  and  trust;  began  life  with- 
out any  pecuniary  aid,  and  was  self-made ;  gathered  around  him 
a  large  share  of  this  world's  goods,  his  wealth  being  largely  m 
real  estate;  he  left  large  tracts  of  real  estate  in  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin  and  Dakota.  Prince  Napoleon,  while  visit- 
ing this  country,  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Wendell  at  his  Island 
home  When  the  Prince  returned  home  to  Paris,  he  sent  Mr. 
Wendell  a  solid  gold  medal  which  was  a  beautiful  profile  of  the 
Prince-  the  Prince  invited  Mr.  Wendell  to  visit  him  at  his  pal- 


ace in  Paris,  which  he  did  the  following  year  after  the  Prince 
was  here.  While  in  Europe,  he  visited  the  Pope,  and  the  great- 
est attention  was  bestowed  upon  him.  When  Mr.  Wendell's 
father  died  and  left  a  large  family,  Mr.  Wendell  at  once  took 
upon  himself  the  care  of  the  family,  and  exercised  more  than  a 
father's  care,  and  never  lost  sight  of  that  care  to  his  death.  The 
generosity  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Wendell  to  the  Ottawa  Indians 
of  Michigan,  caused  them  to  elect  him  as  their  chief,  and  he 
went  with  a  deputation  of  them  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  having  some  wrongs  corrected ;  at  another  time  the  Indians 
of  Emmet  County,  Mich.,  were  in  fear  of  losing  their  lands 
and  deeded  them  to  Mr.  Wendell  for  safety.  Mr.  Wendell  was 
married  to  Miss  Annie  Marie  Hale  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1869;  they  have  three  children-  Eva  Marie,  Margaret 
Eomame  and  Madge  B.,  deceased.  Mr.  Wendell  died  November 
25, 1879.  Mrs.  Wendell  and  family  are  still  at  the  Island  home 
which  Mr.  Wendell  built  in  1846. 

JOSIAH  E.  WENDELL,  St.  Cloud  Hotel,  was  born  on 
Mackinac  Island  June  18,  1838 ;  received  an  academical  educa- 
tion, and  began  business  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  mercantile 
line,  in  which  he  continued  twenty-five  years.  In  the  meantime 
he  dealt  largely  in  fish  and  furs  up  to  1876,  at  which  time  he 
opened  a  hotel  as  a  first-class  summer  resort. 

ST.  IGNACE. 

St.  Ignace  was  settled  in  1671 
by  Father  James  Marquette,  and, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  really  the  center  of 
everything  of  interest  in  the,  at 
that  time,  wilderness  of  Michigan. 
During  this  period,  it  contained  a 
garrison  of  about  200  well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  with  a  fine  fort 
of  pickets  and  "  about  sixty  houses 
which  formed  a  street  in  a  straight 
line."  Some  six  or  seven  thousand 
savages  dwelt  in  villages  near  by. 
There  was  a  Jesuit  mission  and 
college,  with  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  Jesuit  priests.  The  lands 
adjacent  were  cleared  and  well 
cultivated,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  Indian  corn  was  produced 
for  the  use  of  both  the  French 
and  savage  inhabitants.  The  town 
continued  to  flourish  until  some 
dispute  arose  between  Cadilac,  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  and  the 
Jesuits,  when  the  former  repaired 
to  France,  where  he  received  a 
commission  to  establish  Detroit, 
which  he  did  in  1701.  Subse- 
quent to  this  date,  the  town  de- 
clined until  1706,  when  the  Jesuits 
became  discouraged,  burned  down 
their  college  and  chapel  and  returned  to  Quebec.  The 
garrison  was  re-established  in  1814,  but  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Straits,  at  Old  Mackinac,  now  Mackinac  City. 

Marquette's  Grave.— Bex.  Edward  Jacker,  writing  in 
September,  1882,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Pere  Marquette's  grave: 

Father  Marquette,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  also  one  of  the  first  Europeans  who  journeyed 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lower  Michigan,  and  the  first 
who  was  buried  in  its  soil.  His  death  occurred  on  May 
18,  1675,  near  the  mouth  of  a  water-course  generally  held 
to  have  been  what  is  now  called  Pere  Marquette  River. 

Two  young  Frenchmen,  the  Father's  traveling  compan- 
ions since  the  preceding  autumn,  and  the  only  witnesses  of 
his  lonely  death,  buried  his  body  near  the  spot  where  he 
died,  and  before  continuing  their  journey  to  St.  Ignace, 
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el*ected  a  large  cross  above  the  grave.  By  these  means, 
some  Indians,  who  exactly  two  years  later,  passed  that 
spot,  were  able,  without  difficulty  or  risk  of  mistake  to  find 
the  grave.  Having  first  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of 
exhuming  and  removing  the  remains  of  the  missionary, 
whom  they  had  personally  known  in  their  former  residence 
at  La  Point  du  St.  Esprit,  on  Lake  Superior,  they  disin- 
terred the  body  and  found  it  completely  desiccated,  but  other- 
wise well  preserved.  According  to  their  custom,  they  dis- 
sected it  and  placed  the  bones,  divested  of  the  integuments, 
into  one  of  their  mawkawks,  or  birch- bark  boxes.  Arriv- 
ing at  St.  Ignace  June  8  (1677),  they  answered  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  (for  the  sake  of  identifying  the  remains) 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  Fathers  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion. On  the  following  day,  the  box  containing  Mar- 
quette's bones  was  deposited  in  a  small  cellar  under  the 
elesuit  chapel. 

The  facts  thus  far  related  were  communicated  by  Father 
Henry  Nouvel  (Superior  of  the  Ottawa  Missions  and  pres- 
ent at  the  interment)  to  Father  Claude  Dablon,  of  Quebec, 
who  inserted  them  in  his  report  of  1673-79.  The  original 
manuscript  was  happily  preserved  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Jesuit's  mission  in  Canada,  and  first  printed 
by  John  Gilmary  Shea  in  1860. 

The  mission  of  St.  Ignace,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Upper  Michigan,  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
Huron  and  Ottawa  Indians'  removal  to  Detroit.  Only  a 
few  Indian  families  and  lawless  French  remained.  To 
prevent  the  desecration  of  the  church  by  those  people,  the 
missionaries,  at  the  eve  of  their  departure,  set  fire  to  the 
building,  about  1606. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Mackinac  mission  and  trading- 
post  were  re-established,  not,  however,  at  the  former  locality, 
but  at  the  apex  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  (old 
Mackinac).  Still  the  site  of  the  former  mission — about 
seven  miles  across  the  Strait — ^was  not  quite  abandoned. 
From  the  records  of  the  second  mission  (preserved  on 
Mackinac  Island),  it  appears  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  a-  French  farmer  lived  at  St.  Ign?ee.  After 
1781,  when  the  fort  and  chapel  of  "  Old  Mackinac  "  were 
transferred  to  the  Island,  several  other  Canadians  settled 
at  St.  Ignace,  where  some  of  their  descendants — principal- 
ly mixed  blood— are  still  living.  By  these  means,  a  credit- 
able tradition  as  to  the  site  of  Marquette's  grave  has  been 
preserved.  About  1821,  the  well-known  Father  Eichard, 
of  Detroit,  made  the  first  thorough  unsuccessful  search 
after  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Jesuit  chapel.  An  aged 
squaw  still  pointed  out  the  spot  where,  within  her  memory, 
a  large  wooden  cross — marking  the  site  of  the  mission — 
had  stood  at  the  head  of  East  Moran  Bay;  but  a  dense 
growth  of  timber  and  underwood  now  covered  the  ground. 

In  1838,  the  present  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Ignace  was 
built,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  southeast  from  the  head 
of  the  bay.  About  twelve  years  later,  the  section  of  land 
within  which  tradition  placed  the  grave  of  Father  Mar- 
quette came  into  possession  of  the  Murray  brothers.  They 
felled  the  timber  on  the  low  level  ground  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  but,  tilling  only  a  part  of  it,  allowed  the  underwood 
to  grow  on  a  patch  of  a  few  acres  immediately  behind 
David's  house,  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore. 

Several  circumstances,  even  then,  bore  evidence  to  the 
former  occupation,  by  Europeans,  of  that  particular  neigh- 
borhood, such  as  the  discovery  of  shreds  of  silken  and  em- 
broidered staffs,  a  few  feet  under  the  ground,  close  to  the 
house,  the  traces  of  small  log  houses,  plainly  visible  to  the 
east  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  square  or  oblong  ridges  with  a 
hollow  in  the  middle  and  a  heap  of  stones  in  place  of  the 


chimney,  and  the  plowing  up,  at  some  distance  behind  the 
house  (west),  of  stumps  of  cedar  posts,  the  evident  remains 
of  a  stockade  running  north  and  south  for  quite  a  distance. 

In  the  spring  of  1877 — two  hundred  years  after  the  in- 
terment of  Father  Marquette' s  bones— Mr.  Patrick  Murray, 
son  of  David,  cleared  the  patch  on  which  the  underwood 
had  been  allowed  to  grow.  On  this  occasion.  May  4,  it 
happened  that  Peter  Grondin,  a  half-breed,  engaged  in  the 
work,  stripped  a  corner  and  part  of  the  sides  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  building.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  heaps  of  brush  that  covered  the 
ground  having  been  burned  to  ashes,  the  whole  foundation, 
in  size  about  35x40  feet,  the  longer  sides  running  east  and 
west,  became  plainly  visible.  It  consisted  of  flat  lime- 
stones, partly  covered  with  sod,  and  formed  a  ridge  about 
two  feet  in  width  and  rising  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
above  the  surrounding  level.  Within  the  foundation,  near 
the  southwestern  corner,  a  hollow,  about  ten  feet  square  at 
the  top,  and  ^ye  feet  deep,  presented  every  appearance  of 
an  artificial  excavation,  the  whole  surrounding  ground  be- 
ing perfectly  level.  The  circumstance  that  no  trace  of  a 
fire-place  was  to  be  seen  within  that  area,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  superstructure  had  not  been  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing-house. 

Behind  (west  of)  the  oblong  formed  by  the  stone  foun- 
dation, and  connected  with  it,  the  vestiges  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive building,  or  complex  of  baildings,  were  seen,  some- 
what less  distinctly,  since  stone  was  used  more  sparingly 
for  the  foundations,  but  plainly  enough  to  distinguish  sev- 
eral apartments,  in  three  of  which  heaps  of  limestone  in- 
dicated the  former  existence  of  large  chimneys. 

At  a  short  distance  behind  the  buildings  —a  little  to 
the  left — a  hillock,  of  evidently  artificial  origin,  presented 
the  unmistakable  appearance  of  a  large  root-house,  long 
gone  to  ruin.  And  immediately  behind  it,  the  last  traces 
of  a  long  ridge  —described  above  as  the  remains  of  a  stock- 
ade— were  still  visible. 

On  the  same  day,  the  writer  having  been  advised  of  the 
discovery,  visited  the  locality,  and,  on  close  examination, 
found  the  facts  to  be  as  stated  above.  Soon  after,  a  copy 
of  La  Hontan's  Voyages,  with  a  plan  of  the  ancient  St.  Ig- 
nace (as  seen  by  that  traveler  in  1688)  came  into  my  hands. 
The  correspondence  between  that  plan  and  the  traces  dis- 
covered was  perfect,  and  greatly  heightened  the  probability 
that  the  site  of  the  old  Jesuit  mission  had  at  last  been  dis- 
covered. Nothing,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  iden- 
tify the  locality  but  the  finding  of  a  disjointed  human 
skeleton,  within  a  birch-bark  box,  or  at  least,  traces  of 
both,  imbedded  in  the  cellar-like  excavation  mentioned 
above. 

On  September  3,  nearly  four  months  after  the  discovery, 
the  proprietor's  permission  not  having  been  obtained  before 
that  date,  the  final  search  was  made,  in  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighborhood, 
with  the  following  result: 

The  bottom  of  the  ancient  cellar  was  found  covered  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot  with  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
At  one  corner,  a  post,  superficially  burned  and  partly  de- 
cayed, was  still  standing  in  its  original  (perpendicular)  po- 
sition; it  was  imbedded  in  sand  and  gravel,  in  consequence 
of  the  caving  in  of  the  sides  of  the  cellar.  Underneath  the 
vegetable  soil,  on  the  ancient  floor,  lay  scattered  pieces  of 
small  timber,  more  or  less  charred  and  decayed;  lumps  of 
mortar,  showing  the  impress  of  cedar  logs;  wrought  nails 
and  spikes;  a  door-hinge;  fragments  of  a  large  glass  Jar 
and  small  pieces  of  colored  glass.  Toward  the  west  end  of 
the  cellar,  some  small  pieces  of  charred  birch  bark  were 
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found,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  here  a  small  exca- 
vation had  once  been  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  to 
the  depth  of  about  two  feet.  This  space  contained,  besides 
the  sand  blackened  by  the  admixture  of  charcoal,  many 
small  particles  of  pure  lime;  a  large  amount  of  birch  bark 
in  shreds,  generally  crisp  and  partially  charred,  and  two 
small  fragments  of  bone.  At  the  bottom  of  this  smaller 
excavation  lay  a  large  piece  of  strong  birch  bark,  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  supported  by  three  almost  decayed 
sticks. 

A  private  search  made  on  the  following  day  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Marly  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  about  thirty- 
five  small  fragments  of  bone,  the  largest  hardly  two  inches 
in  length,  and  derived  from  diverse  parts  of  the  human 
skeleton.  They  had  lain  closely  together  behind  the  small- 
er excavation,  at -about  the  height  of  the  floor  of  the  cellar, 
under  the  loose  sand  detached  from  its  side. 

The  result  of  the  search,  as  here  described,  became  soon 
known  throughout  the  country,  and  very  little,  if  any, 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ancient  mission  site  and 
Marquette's  grave  was  expressed  by  those  qualified  to 
judge.  Positive  proof,  such  as  the  discovery  of  an  inscrip- 
tion would  have  been,  was  certainly  wanting,  but  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  appeared  very  strong.  Everything, 
short  of  the  presence  of  the  principal  bones,  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  found,  was  found;  and  no  fact 
came  to  light  that  could  not  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
absence  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  skeleton  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  other  parties — be  it  the 
missionaries  themselves  or  the  people  remaining  after  their 
departure — had  removed  those  bones  to  some  other  place  of 
interment;  or,  as  the  Indians  were  likely  to  do,  used  them 
for  superstitious  purposes.  The  very  circumstance  that 
most  of  the  small  fragments  were  found  outside  the  grave, 
on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  immediately  behind  it,  strength- 
ens that  supposition.  In  the  process  of  extracting  the 
bones,  they  would  naturally  have  first  been  placed  on  the 
cellar  floor,  behind  the  grave,  where  small  particles  crum- 
bling off  were  lost  sight  of,  and,  in  course  of  time,  covered 
up  by  the  caving  in  of  the  ground. 

The  sketch  of  the  church  at  St.  Ignace  was  learned  from 
La  Hontan's  travels,  which  were  translated  into  English 
and  published  at  London  in  1772.  This  sketch,  together 
with  the  evidence  to  prove  that  the  first  settlers  there  saw  a 
large  black  cross  standing  on  the  spot,  led  Pere  Jacker  to 
direct  an  exploration  of  the  location.  On  September  3,  1877, 
Bishop  Mrak  inaugurated  the  exj^lorer's  work,  but  was  un- 
successful. 

Subsequently,  the  exploration  of  the  spot,  on  which  a 
large  black  cross  was  said  to  stand  in  the  olden  times,  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  the  first  chapel,  and,  undoubted- 
ly, in  that  of  the  bones  of  the  venerable  missionary  priest. 
It  appears  that  Peter  D.  Grondin  was  employed  by  Patrick 
Murray  five  years  ago  to  excavate  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  church.  The  search  was  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Peter  Grondin,  his  mother,  who  remembered  that 
Catherine  Martin  saw  a  large  black  cross  standing 
there.  The  story  was  related  to  Pere  Jacker  by  Peter 
Grondin,  who  also  informed  the  priest  that  he  found  the 
foundations  of  the  old  church.  Several  square  yards  of 
dirt  were  dug  up,  until,  on  finding  a  heap  of  cinders  and 
a  mocock,  the  hopes  of  the  explorers  were  satisfied.  When 
Peter  D.  Grondin  found  the  bones  and  cinders,  he  sent 
for  Pere  Jacker,  who  took  the  cedar  and  birch  bark  mo- 
cock into  his  possession.  A  few  of  the  bones  have  been 
sent  to  Rev.  K.  Haas  by  Father  Jacker,  but  the  greater 
number  are  still  in  his  possession. 


Respecting  the  site  of  the  Marquette  mission,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  highest  authority  on  such  a  subject 
is  given: 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  April  15,  1877. 

Dear  Sir — Though  it  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  first 
wrote,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  identify  the  various  positions 
which  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  assumed  at  Mackinac.  The 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  continue,  as  demonstrated  in  the  follow- 
ing locations: 

1672  Map  in  Relations  shows  it  on  N.  Shore. 

1678  Marquette's  map  shows  it  on  the  Island. 

1688  La  Hontan's  map  shows  M's'n  on  Mainland  N. 

'692  Le  Clereq's  map  shows  M's'n  on  Mainland  N. 

1703  I)e  Lisle' s  map  shows  M's'n  on  Mainland  K. 

1718  De  Lisle' s  map  shows  part  on  Island  and  part  on  Main- 
land N. 

1744  Charlevoix's  map  shows  it  on  S.  Shore. 

1760  Jeffrey's  map  shows  old  Mission  on  N.  Shore,  St.  Ignace 
on  S.  Shore. 

1761  Parkman's  map  in  Pontiac  shows  the  Mission  on  S.  Shore. 
The  original  mission  seems  to  have  been  on  the  northern  shore, 

map  in  i?e^"l672;  or  perhaps  on  island,  Marquette's  map.  Trans- 
ferred to  northern  shore  between  1673  and  1688;  on  N.  shore  till 
1700.  Restored  on  8.  shore  by  Louvigney  1712.  The  mission  on 
the  island  seems  to  have  been  casual.  The  mission  began  N.  of  lake, 
but  after  the  restoration  of  post  was  begun  in  1712  S.  of  strait. 
H.  H.  HuKLBUT,  Esq.,  Yours  truly, 

Chicago,  111.  J.  G.  Shea. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Father  Marquette  set  out 
from  what  is  now  known  as  Point  St.  Ign-dce,  on  his  voy- 
age to  the  Mississippi,  in  the  sx)ring  of  1673.  The  map 
drawn  by  his  own  hand — to-day  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Mon- 
treal— was  no  doubt  drawn  while  he  remained  at  the  mission 
of  St.  Xavier,  near  Green  Bay,  from  the  autumn  of  1673  to 
that  of  1674.  On  that  map,  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace  is 
located  on  the  Island  of  Mackinac.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  district  and  islands  in  the  vicinity 
were  included  in  the  parish,  and  that  a  temporary  station 
was  established  on  the  island.  No  doubt  may  exist,  how- 
ever, regardiog  the  discovery  of  1877.  Marquette  never 
in  life  returned  to  the  Straits  after  the  moDth  of  May,  1673. 

The  subject  of  placing  a  substantial  monument  over  the 
grave  was  brought  before  the  Village  Board  May  23,  1882, 
when  the  followiag  preamble  and  resolution  was  offered  by 
Trustee  Eeagon: 

Whereas,  Rev.  Father  Kilian  Haas  has  invited  the  citizens 
of  St.  Ignace  to  contribute  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  memorial 
chapel  over  the  grave  of  Marquette ;  and 

Whereas,  This  pioneer  missionary,  martyr  and  explorer  planted 
here  his  mission,  on  the  far  frontier,  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
and  here  he  lived  and  toiled,  and,  dying  not  far  away,  was  returned 
here  to  a  grave ;  and 

Whereas,  His  name  and  fame  are,  in  a  measure,  bequeathed  by 
time  to  the  people  of  St.  Ignace,  who,  recognizing  his  foresight,  see 
for  themselves  a  grand  future  for  this  the  site  of  the  mission  he 
founded,  and  for  the  Upper  Peninsula  over  which  his  watchful 
care  extended;  and  in  order  that  they  may  assist  in  perpetuating 
and  preserving  from  desecration  the  grave  of  him  whom  it  is  sought 
to  honor,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Saint  Ignace,  that  the  sum  of be,  and  the  same  is 

hereby,  appropriated  from  the  general  fund,  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  iron  fence,  with  stone  copings  and  corners,  and 
a  gateway  bearing  some  suitable  inscription,  such,  as  "Here  for  two 
centuries  have  rested  the  remains  of  Marquette.  Erected  by  the 
people  of  Saint  Ignace,  1882,"  and  that  the  sidewalk  be  laid  with 
flagging,  and  that  two  iron  street  lamps  be  set  at  the  curb  and 
lighted  every  night,  to  point  to  the  visitor  and  to  remind  the  citizen 
that  the  people  of  Saint  Ignace  honor  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
dead  of  two  centuries  past;  and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That,  with  the  approval  of  Father  Kilian  Haas,  a  con- 
tract shall  be  let  for  the  work,  which  shall  be  first  approved  by  the 
.Council,  executed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Improvements,  and  that  D.  Farrand  Henry,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  be 
invited  to  assist  in  the  plans  and  designs,  and  Father  Kilian  Haas 
be  invited  to  eo-operate  with  the  committee  in  so  far  as  his  duties 
will  permit. 

The  question  received  further  consideration,  with  the 
result  of  having  a  monument  erected  to  him  by  the  people 
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of  the  village.     The  "  West  will  build  his  monument,"  in 
the  prediction  of  Bancroft,  yet  unfulfilled. 

EARLY    SETTLERS. 

Louis  Grondin  came  from  Canada  about  1822,  and 
Peter  Grrondin  in  1824. 

The  settlers  at  St.  Ignace  then  were:  John  Graham, 
Irish;  Francois  Perault,  Mitchell  Jeandrean,  Mitchell  Am- 
naut,  Louis  Charbonneau,  J.  B.  Lajeunesse,  French;  Isaac 
Blanchette,    American;    Louis  Martin,  Francois   Trucket, 

Charles "Cettandre,  French; Hobb,    American,    and 

Francois  De  Levere,  French. 

Francois  De  Levere  was  the  first  to  die;  he  was  buried 
near  the  present  Catholic  Church  before  it  was  built  in 
1834,  and  before  the  building  of  the  church  began,  in  1832. 

The  first  American  settlers  at  St.  Ignace  were  Messrs. 
Hobbs,    Puffer  and  Kousej,   soldiers   of   the   Eevolution. 

The  first  Irishmen  who  made  a  settlement  at  this  point 
w<^re  John  Graham,  who  came*  about  1818;  he  planted  the 
trees  now  standing  opposite  tbe  Catholic  Church,  and  was 
a  survivor  of  the  Indian  massacre  at  Hudson  Bay;  Patrick 
McNally  came  in  1847;  John  Chambers,  Dominick,  David, 
Michael  and  Patrick  Murray  came  in  1848-49. 

Among  the  Indians  best  known  to  the  early  settlers  were 
Maconce,  of  Manisfcique;  Nanbenwa,  of  St.  Ignace:  Anse 
and  Cettago,  of  St.  Helena;  Chabowa,  of  the  Snows;  Cha- 
bogushing,  of  Pine  Kiver;  Maskoose,  Wishebenoit,  or  Be- 
noit,  Amal  Benoit,  of  St.  Helena;  Mesdames  Lafromboise, 
Fisher,  Charnier,  of  Mackinac. 

An  old  house  built  of  cedar  logs,  hewn  on  both  sides, 
stands  near  the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Martel  Furnace. 
This  building-  was  erected  by  order  of  John  Jacob  Astor, 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  f ars,  as  well  as  of  sheltering  the 
voyagenrs,  who  might  arrive  here  at  a  time  when  a  storm 
rendered  a  trip  to  the  headquarters  on  the  Island  hazardous. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  incorporating 
the  village  of  St.  Ignace  and  describing  the  boundaries 
thereof,  as  passed  February  24,  1882: 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  B.  B.  Hazelton  and 
others,  praying  for  the  incorporation  of  the  following  de- 
scribed territory  into  a  village  of  St.  Ignace:  Commencing 
at  the  shore  of  Lake  Haron,  at  the  dividing  line  between 
Townships  40  and  41  north,  of  Kange  3  west,  following 
the  shore  of  said  lake,  and  thereby  to  the  south  line  of  the 
land  owned  by  Ignatius  Keagon,  thence  west  along  the 
south  line  of  said  Reagon's  land  to  the  east  line  of  the 
Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  Railroad;  thence  northerly 
along  said  lin<3  of  said  railroad  to  the  north  line  of  Private 
Claim  No.  19,  the  dividing  line  between  Townships  3  and 
4  west;  thence  north  along  said  dividing  line  of  said  town- 
ship to  the  north  line  of  Township  40  north,  Range  3  west; 
thence  east  on  the  said  north  line  of  Town  40  north.  Range 
3  west;  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

"  It  was  ordered  by  the  Supervisor's  Board  that  this  terri- 
tory be,  and  the  same  is,  incorporated  into  a  village,  to  be 
called  the  village  of  St.  Ignace.  And  it  is  further  ordered 
that  B  B.  Hazelton,  I.  Reagon  and  William  Hintz  be,  and 
the  said  B.  B.  Hazelton,  I.  Reagon  and  William  Hintz  are 
hereby,  appointed  Inspectors  of  the  first  election  to  be  held 
in  the  said  village  of  St.  Ignace  on  the  third  Tuesdav  in 
March,  1882.  ^ 

First  Village  Election. —March  23,  1882,  was  a  day 
made  doubly  memorable  by  reason  of  the  visit  of  the  big 
storm  and  the  holding  of  the  first  charter  election  in  this 
village.     The  polls  were  opened  at  10  A.  M.,  Daniel  Kanter 


casting  the  first  ballot,  which  was  followed  during  the  day 
by  eighty-two  others.  The  caucus  nominees  were  all  elect- 
ed,  and  the  next  day  all  had  qualified  as  follows: 

President— Brooks  B.  Hazellon. 

Clerk— Ambro  Bettes. 

Treasurer — Peter  A.  Paquin. 

Marshal— William  D'Arcy. 

Assessor — Fred  Kruger. 

Trustees  (two  years)— Lewis  Ryerse,  Ignatius  Reagon, 
Horatio  Crain. 

Trustees  (one  year)— A.  M.  Withrow,  Hyacinth  Chenier, 
William  Hintz.  ' 

QUESTIONS    OF    TITLE. 

James  C.  Conkling,  trustee  under  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament of  Edgar  A.  Conkling,  filed  a  bill  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  chancery,  for  Mackinac  County,  for  the  specific 
enforcement  of  the  land  contract  made  between  himself  and 
John  Graham  in  1857,  the  same  covering  Claim  1,  St.  Ig- 
nace. The  defendants  are  the  Graham  heirs  and  their  ven- 
dees, and  this  includes  the  D.,  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  Cham- 
bers Bros.,  the  children  of  Archibald  P.  and  Wilson  Kew- 
ton  and  the  remainder  of  the  Graham  heirs.  The  prosecu- 
tion will  be  conducted  by  James  C.  Conkling,  a  prominent 
attorney  of  Springfield,  111.,  assisted  here  by  P.  N.  Pack- 
ard, and  the  defense  by  E.  Hadley  (attorney  for  the  D.,  M. 
&  M.  R.  R.  Co.),  Judge  Brown  and  by  Humphrey  &  Per- 
kins, of  Cheboygan.  By  this  bill,  Mr.  Conkling  asks  the 
court  to  compel  the  defendants  to  deed  to  him,  as  Trustee, 
all  of  Claim  1  (excepting  ^yq  acres)  of  454  acres  net,  for 
the  sum  of  $2,000.  His  claim  is  based  on  a  land  contract, 
made  in  1857,  by  John  Graham  and  Edgar  A.  Conkling,' 
providing  for  the  sale  ol  said  claim  to  Conkling  for  the 
sum  mentioned,  on  which  contract  $25  was  then  paid. 

Eva  M.  and  Romaine  I.  Wendell,  heirs-at-law  of  J.  A. 
T.  Wendell,  deceased,  by  James  Bennett,  their  next  friend, 
have  commenced  an  ejectment  suit  relative  to  Claim  13* 
against  Benoni  Lachance,  Antoine  Martin  and  Preston  & 
Dolan.  This  suit  involves  the  question  of  title  to  all  of  13, 
save  the  Catholic  Church  property.  Humphrey  &  Perkins 
for  the  plaintiffs;  E.  Hadley,  Judge  Brown  and  P.  N. 
Packard  for  defendants. 

The  above  are  all  suits  in  which  initiatory  steps  have 
been  taken  to  quiet  title  to  the  old  French  claims  of  St.  Ig- 
nace, but  more  will  undoubtedly  be  begun  in  the  near  future. 

THE    CATHOLIC    CHURCH   OF   MACKINAC    AND    ST.    IGNACE. 

The  first  house  of  worship  erected  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Huron  was  that  at  St.  Ignace,  by  Pere  Marquette, 
in  1670-71.  Subsequently,  a  church  building  was  erected 
at  Old  Mackinac,  which  was  moved  to  the  Island  after  the 
transfer  of  tbe  military  post,  and  placed  where  is  the  old 
cemetery  on  Astor  street.  Those  old  buildings  had  passed 
away  long  before  Father  Matchichelli  built  the  Island 
Church,  in  1824,  or  Father  Bouduel  caused  the  erection  of 
the  house  of  worship  at  St.  Ignace,  in  1832.  The  present 
church  at  the  latter  mission  was  built  in  1832,  although 
Father  Jacker  gives  the  year  1838,  and  evidently  left  un- 
improved from  that  period  until  1882,  when  it  was  restored 
by  Rev.  Killian  Haas,  of  the  Capuchin %rder. 

A  painting,  representing  St.  Ignatius  casting  aside  all 
worldly  aims  and  embracing  the  spiritual  life,  is  placed 
above  the  altar.  There  is  a  skull  lying  on  his  oratory 
table,  while  close  by  is  the  title-page  of  the  book  "Exercitia 
Spiritualia,"  or  "  Spiritual  Retreat,"  which  was  published 
before  his  death,  shortly  after  he  resigned  his  military  po- 
sition. Representations  of  matrimony,  a  purse,  a  crown,  a 
lute  and  a  scourge  are  all  present  in  the  picture. 
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The  painting  was  brought  from  Rome  to  France,  next  to 
Quebec  and  then  to  St.  Ignace,  hj  Rev.  Pere  Bouduel,  in 
1832,  and  placed  over  the  altar  of  the  little  church,  which 
he  built  that  year.  • 

The  following  named  missionary  priests  have  served  in 
the  Catholic  Church  at  Michilimackinac,  at  St.  Ignace  and 
at  other  missions  in  the  neighborhood.  The  dates  set  op- 
posite their  names  indicate  the  first  and  the  last  years  of 
their  visits.  Most  of  them  made  only  occasional  visits, 
having  other  parishes  in  their  charge: 

1741-52,  Rev.  J.  B.  Lamosinie,  S.  J. ;  1742-65,  Rev.  P. 
Du  Jaunay,  S.  J. ;  1742-44,  Rev.  C.  G.  Coquarz,  S.  J. ; 
1753-61,  Rev.  M.  L.  Lefranc,  S.  J.,  1768-75,  Rev.  Gibault, 
Yicar  General  Mission  of  Illinois;  1786-87,  Rev.  Payet; 
1794,  Rev.  Ledru,  Dominican;  1796,  Rev.  Levadoux,  Yicar 
General  of  Baltimore;  1799-1823,  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard, 
Curate  of  Ste.  Anne,  of  Detroit,  and  Vicar  General;  1804, 
Rev.  J.  Dilhet;  1816-18,  Rev.  Joseph  Crevier;  1825^27, 
Rev.  F.  Y-  Badin;  1827-30,  Rev.  P.  J.  Dejean;  1830-33, 
Rev.  Sam  Mazzuchelli;  1833,  Rev.  J.  Lostrie;  1833-34, 
Rev.  F.  Hatscher,  Redempt;  1834-38,  Rev.  F.  J.  Bonduel; 
1838-43,  Rev.  S.  Santilli;  1843-45,  Rev.  C.  Skolla;  1845, 
Rev.  H.  Yan  Renterghem;  1846-48,  Rev.  A.  D.  Piret; 
1852,  Rev.  F.  Pierz;  1854-57,  Rev.  E.  L.  M.  Jahan;  1858 
-61,  Rev.  P.  B.  Murray;  1867,  Rev.  H.  L.  Chiele;  1868, 
Rev.  C.  Maguire;  1868-71,  Rev.  M.  Orth;  1869-70,  Rev. 
P.  S.Zorn;  1870-71,  Rev. N.L.Sifferath;  1871,  Rev. C.Yary; 
1871,  Right  Rev.  Ignatus  Mrack,  Bishop;  1871-72,  Rev.  L. 
B.  Lebouc  ;  1872-73,  Rev.  M.  Mainville  ;  1873-80,  Rev.  E. 
Jacker;  1873-78,  Rev.  W.  Dwyer;  1878-79,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Braun;  1879-81,  Rev.  John  Kenny;  1880—81,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Richards;  1881,  Yerv  Rev.  P.  Bonaventure,  Prov.  Cap. 
Order;  1881-82,  Rev."  Killian  Haas,  O.  M.  Cap.;  1881-82, 
Rev.  Isidore  Handtmann,  O.  M.  Cap.  Asst. 

Rev.  Frederick  Baraga,  afterward  Bishop  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  visited  these  missions. 

The  congregation  comprises  fifty  Franco-American 
families,  thirty- four  Irish  families  and  forty  Indian  fami- 
lies. The  sermons  are  preached  in  English,  French  and 
Otchipwe.  Together  with  these  families,  there  are  about 
200  adults  belonging  to  the  congregation. 

There  are  660  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  village  be- 
longing to  the  church.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new 
church  in  a  few  years,  and  place  the  old  one  at  the  dispos- 
al of  nuns  for  educational  purposes. 

Old  Marriage  Register. — Where  the  names  of  the  same 
parties  appear  under  different  dates,  the  first  date  indicates 
the  civil  marriage  or  contract.  The  spelling  of  the  names 
has  been  literally  followed: 

1 — August  2,  1725,  Pierre  Parant  and  Marianne  Cha- 
boiller. 

2 — August  6,  1725,  Jean  Couchois  and . 

3 — January  6, 1726,  Gabriel  Bolon  and  Susanne  Menard, 

4 — October  30,  1729,  Antoine  Menard  and . 

5 — September  13,  1731,  Augustin  de  L'anglade  and 
Donitelle  Yilleneuve,  widow  of Yilleneuve. 

6 — April  18,  1735,  Antoine  Grignon  and  Anne  Yille- 
neuve, daughter  of  Madame  Donitelle  Yilleneuve  (now  L'an- 
glade). 

7 — September  22,  1735,  Charles  Chaboiller  and  Mari- 
anne Chevalier. 

8 — October  2, 1736,  Claude  Germain  Gautier  and  The- 
resa Yilleneuve. 

9 — January  7,  1737,  Michel  Rocherau  and  Marie  Tien- 
note. 

10 — September  30, 1837.  Jean  du  Ligne  and  Marie  An- 
gelique. 


11— July  17,  1738,  Pierre  Grignon  and  Marguerite 
Chevalier. 

12 — September  20,  1738,  Francois  Boisghuilbert  and 
Agathe  Yilleneuve,  daughter  of  Madame  Yilleneuve  (now 
L'anglade). 

13 — July  21,  1739,  Pierre  Locat  and  Marie  Josephe 
Chevalier. 

14 — August  13,  1741,  Jean  Baptiste  Gendron  and  Marie 
Judith. 

15 — August  30,  1741,  Joseph  Hains  and  Constante 
Chevallier,  Master  Mechanic  at  Fort  Michilimackinac. 

16 — August  13,  1744,  Ren6  Bourrassa  and  Charlotte 
Yeronique  Chevalier,  son  of  R6ne  and  Magadelaine  Bour- 
rassa, of  Montreal,  daughter  of  Jean  Baptiste  and  Manon 
(Lavoine)  Chevalier. 

17— — ^ ,  p746,   Jean  Baptiste  Jourdain    and 

Reaume. 

18 — February  7,  1747,  Pierre  Pelletier  and  F'rangoise 
Parant,  son  of  Pierre  and  Charlotte  (Arnand)  Pelletier, 
daughter  of  Pierre  and  Marianne  (Chaboiller)  Parant. 

19 — July  1,  1747,  Charles  Personne  and  Susanne 
Reaume,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Madaline  (Lafevre)  Personne, 
of  Montreal,  daughter  of  Jean  Baptiste  Reaume,  of  La 
Bale. 

20— July  22,  1747,  Jean  Baptiste  Tellier  and  Marie 
Josephe. 

21 — September  5,  1747,  Joseph  Guillon  and  Louisa 
Bolon,  daughter  of  Gabriel  and  Susanne  (Menard)  Bolon. 

22 — February  4,  1748,  Charles  Hamelin  and  Marie 
Athanaise. 

23 — July  7,  1748,  Jean  Baptiste  Jutras  and  Marie 
Catherine  I'Archeveque. 

24 — August  2.  1748,  Jacques  Bariso  and  Marie  Joseph 
Esther  I'Archeveque. 

25 — August  30,  1749,  Jean  Manian  I'Esperance  and  La 
Rose. 

26 — October  13, 1749,  Joseph  Yictor  Couvret  and  Marie 
Charlotte. 

27— February  1,  1750,  Poncelet  Batillo  Clermont  and 
Frangois  (Cardinal)  La  Croix; -a  soldier,  son  of  Jean  and 
Marguerite  (Pierrot)  Batillo,  Bishopric  of  Treves;  widow 
of  Pierre  Hubert  La  Croix,  of  Lachine. 

28 — February  1,  1750,  Jean  Baptiste  la  Fievre  and 
Frangois  Hubert  La  Croix. 

29 — January  11,  1751,  Charles  Chanteloup  and  Agathe 
Amoit,  son  of  Francois  Charles  and  Mathe  Chauteloup,  of 
Montreal;  daughter  of    Jean  Baptiste  Ambrose  Amoit. 

30 — July  6,  1751,  Franyoise  Louis  Cardin  and  Marie 
Constante  (Chevalier)  Hains i  a  soldier;  widow  of  Joseph 
Hains. 

31 — July  25,  1751,  Joseph  Relle  and  Charlotte  Parant. 
32 — June  4,  1752,  Estienne  Chesnier  and  Ann  Therese 
Esther  Chevalier. 

33 — July  6,  1752,  Jean  Brian  and  Fran§oise — . 

34 — January  29,  1753,  Joseph  d'Aillebout  and  Mari- 
anne Parant;  daughter  of ;  see  No.  1. 

35— July  16,  1753,  Antoine  Tellier  and  Charlotte  Mig- 
sanonjean. 

36— July  2,  1754,  Michael  Girardin  and  Marie  Hyppo- 
lite  Favre. 

37 — August  12,  1754,  Charles  Moras  de  Langlade  and 
Charlotte  Ambroisine  Bourrassa. 

38 — A  gust  15,  1754,  Jean  Baptiste  Reaume  and  Maria, 
interpreter  at  La  Baie. 

39 — November    30,  1754,   Charles and   Marie 

;  Charles ,  a  slave  of    Mr.  Bourrassa;  Marie 

,  a  slave  of  Mr.  Langlade,  Jr. 
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40 — May  25,  1755,  Francois  Brisbe  and  Marianne 
d'Aillebont;  a  Sergeant  of  garrison  at  Micliilimackinac, 
son  of  Frangois  and  Marie  Brisbe,  of  Gooneville,  Lower 
Normandy;  Marianne  (Parant)  d'  Aillebout,  widow  of  Jo- 
seph  d'  Aillebout,  Esq. 

41 — August  18,  1755,  Nicholas  Amiot  and  Susanne 
Nou^ellant. 

42 — February  28, 1756,  Jean  Baptiste  Cadot  and  Anas- 

tasie 

43 — April  27,  1756,  Charles  Faulteux  and  Frangois 
Amiot. 

44— May  10,   1756,   Claude   Pelle  and  Marie ; 

daughter  of  "Neskes,"  granddaughter  of  "  Kinonchamei." 
45 — July  19,  1757,  Jean  Baptiste  Metivier  and  Josette 
Chaboillez. 

46 — May  21, 1758,  Pierre  le  Due  and  Agathe  Yilleneuve. 
47 — May  21,    1758,   Jacques   Gaillard   and  'Marianne 
Jebean. 

48— July  16,  1758,  Michael  Eocherau  and  Marie  Tien- 
note. 

49 — July  24,  1758,  Jean  Baptiste  Marcot  and  Marie 
Neskech. 

50 — August  6,  1758,  Jean  Cotenoir  and  Marie 

51 — January  17,  1760,  Michel  Boyer  and  Josette  Mar- 
guerite Dulignon. 

52 — July  13,  1761,  Pierre  Dupr6  and  Marie  Josephe 
Carignan. 

53 — August  16,  1762,  Constant  Kerigou,  Jr.,  and  Ange- 
lique  Metivier. 

54 — July  25,   1763,   Michel    Joseph   Marchettant   and 

Therese  Parant;  daughter  of ;  see  No.  1. 

55 — May  4,1764,  Jean  Baptiste  Couchois  andAnge- 
lique  Sejourne. 

56 — July  24,  1765,  Jean  Baptiste  Lebeau  and  Marie 
Josephe  Jourdain. 

57 — July  25,  1768,  Gabriel  Cote  and  Agathe  Desjardin. 
58— July  28,  1768,  Hyacinthe  Hamelin  and  Marie  Jo- 
sephe Maingans. 

59 — June  23,  1775,  Frangois  Maurice  Lafontaine  and 
Marie  Anne  Cardin. 

60 — October  6, 1775,  Joseph  Ainsse  and  Therese  Bondy; 

son  of ;  see  No.  15;  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Cecile 

(Oampeau)  Bondy,  of  Detroit. 

61 — January  1,  1779,  Charles  Gautier  and  Magdelaine 
Chevalier;  Lieut.  Capitaine  and  King's  Interpreter  to  the 

savages  at  Michilimackinac;    son  of ;  see  No.   8; 

daughter  of  Louis  Paschal  and  Magdelaine  (Eeaume)  Che- 
valier. 

62— April  19,  1781,  Thomas  Stone  and  Margaret  Pater- 
son,  daughter  of  George  Paterson,  a  soldier  in  the  Eighth 
Begiment. 

63— July  20,  1786,  Charles  Gautier  and  Magadelaine 
Chevalier;  see  note  of  No.  61. 

64 — July  20,  1786,  Daniel  Bourrassa  and  Marguerite 
Bertrand;  son  of  Bene  and  Ann  (Chevalier)  Bourrassa; 
daughter  of  Laurent  and  Marie  (Dulignon)  Bertrand. 

65— May  10,  1787,  William  Aiken  and  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Donald, of  Dumfries,  Scotland;  Bombadier  in  the  Fourth 
Battalion  of  the  Eoyal  Regiment  of  Artillery;  daughter  of 
John  McDonald,  late  Sergeant  in  the  Eighth,  or  King's 
Begiment  of  Foot. 

66 — August  8,  1787,  Pierre  Grignon  and  Louise  Don- 
nitelle  Langlade;  son  of  Pierre  and  Marguerite  (Chevalier) 
Grignon,  of  Grondines,  Quebec;  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Charlotte  (Bourrassa)  Langlade. 

67 — August  20, 1787,  Louis  Hamelin  and  Josephte  Le- 
gabie,  son  of  Charles  and  Arvaci  Hamelin,  of  Montreal. 


68 — November  15,  1791,  James  M.  Hamilton  and  Lou- 
isa Mitchell,  Ensign  in  the  First  Regiment;  daughter  of 
David  Mitchell,  Esq. 

69 — January  21,  1792,  Jean  Baptiste  Laborde  and 
Miirguerite  Machar  Chevalier. 

70 — March  19,  1792,  Alexis  Laframboise  and  Josette 
Adhemar;  born  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  son  of  Jean  Bte. 
and  Genevieve  (La  Bissonniere)  Laframboise;  daughter  of 
Antoine  and  Genevieve  (Blondeau)  Adhemar,  of  Detroit. 

71 — July  1,  1792,  Charles  Chandonnet  and  Charlotte 
Marcot;  see  note  to  No.  102. 

72 — January  14,  1794,  Paul  Gina  and  Marie  Josephte. 

73 — February  6,  1794,  Jean  Baptiste  Lafontaine  and 
Marguerite - 


74 — June  25,  1794,  Jean  Bonga  and  Jeanne 


liberated  negro  slaves  of  Capt.  Daniel  Robertson;  they 
kept  the  first  hotel  on  the  Island  of  Mackinac,  on  Front 
street,  where  Overall's  saloon  now  stands. 

75 — October  6, 1794,  Jean  Baptiste  Mine ville  and  Char- 
lotte  — . 

76 — September  21,  1795,  Joseph  Lauret  Bertrand  and 
Felicite  Carignant;  widower  of  Marie  Therese  Dulignon: 
widow  of  Jean  Louis  Carignant,  who  was  Notary  Public 
and  Superintendent  of  Navigation  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
drowned  at  Michilimackinac   December  13,  1791. 

77 — July  29,  1796,  Alexis  Laframboise  and  Josephe 
Adhemar;  see  note  of  No.  70. 

78 — July  30,  1796,  Joseph  Laurent  Bertrand  and  Fe- 
licite (Pillet)  Carignant;  see  note  of  No.  76. 

79 — August  8,  1796,  Michel  Brisbois  and  Donnitelle 
Gautier;  son  of  Joseph  and  Marguerite  (Devault)  Brisbois; 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Magdelaine  (Chevalier)  Gautier. 

80 — December  7,  1796,  Michel  La  Bruyere  and  Inacvois 
Kamoquoy. 

81 — January  21,  1797,  Andre  Charlebois  and  Josephe 
Hamelin. 

82— July  23,  1798,  Isidore  Pelletier  and  Sophie  Solo- 
man. 

83 — January  28,  1799,  Andre  Lachaine  and  Susanne  J. 
Irebour. 

84--May  16,  1799,  Charles  Maillet  and  Isabelle  Mc- 
Donald. 

85 — July  22,  1799,  Pierre  Lacroix  and  Marie  McGuL 
pin;  eldest  son  of  Pierre  and  Therese  (Lafranse)  LaCroix, 
of  Quebec;  youngest  daughter  of  Patrick  and  Magdelaine 
(Crequi)  McGulpin. 

86 — August  5,  1799,  Jacques  Yasseur  and  Madeline 
son  of  Jacques  and  Madelaine  Yasseur,  of   Mon- 


treal. 


ise. 


87 — January  19,  1800,  Louis  Hamelin  and  Marie  Lou- 
-April  20,  1800,  Jacques  Chauvin  and  Angelique 


89 — July  28,  1800,  Andre  Sarrare  and  Irsule  Mercier. 

90 — December  30,  1800,  Joseph  Gautier  and  Louise  Le 
Yasseur. 

91 — January  25,  1801,  Frangois  Courtemanche  and 
Magdelaine  Waters. 

92 — April  6,  1801,  Jean  Baptiste  Maiot  and  Marie  Jo- 
sephe Taillefer. 

93— October  18,  1801,  Stephen  G.  Hogan  and  Marie 
Yaillancour;  daughter  of  -;  see  note  to  No.  95. 

94 — August  17,  1802,  Guillaume  Yarin  and  Marguerite 
Bourassa. 

95 — February  18,  1804,  Charles  Marly  and  Marie  Jo- 
sephe Yaillancourt;  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Marie  (Bour- 
gois)  Yaillancourt. 
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The  name  of  Joseph  Yaillancourfc  suggests  a  little  piece 
of  local  history.  The  building  that  is  now  the  Govern- 
ment granary  was  used  in  early  days  as  a  storehouse.  It 
was  noticed  that  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  shrinkage 
in  a  certain  barrel  of  pork  that  is  allowed  even  now  by  the 
Commissary  General,  and  that  when  a  change  of  level  of 
the  brine  occurred,  it  took  place  during  the  night.  A 
sharpened  steel  trap  was  prepared  and  anchored  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  brine. 

A  day  or  two  afterward,  the  brine  presented  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  a  day  or  two  later,  the  post  surgeon  was  called 
upon  to  complete  the  amputation  of  two  fingers.  No  fees 
were  charged,  no  questions  asked,  and  no  information  vol- 
unteered as  to  who  or  what  began  and  left  the  operation  un- 
finished. 

Joseph  Vaillancourt  died  June  1'^,  1845,  aged  ninety- 
four  years. 

Charles  Marly  died  May  26,  1856,  aged  seventy-eight 
years. 

96 — June  30,  1804,  Jean  Baptisto  Maiot  and  Marie  Jo- 
sephe  Taillefer. 

97— July  1,  1804,  Joseph  Gautier  and  Louise  Vasseur; 
son  of  Nicholas  and  Marie  (Champeau)  Gautier. 

98 — July  11, 1804,  Joseph  Laframboise  and  Magdalaine 
Marcot;  son  of  Jean  Bte.  and  Marguerite  (La  Bissoniere) 
Laframboise;  daughter  of ;  see  No.  49. 

Magdelaine  Laframboise  died  April  4,  1846,  aged  sixty- 
six  years  and  two  months. 

99 — July  12,  1804,  George  Schindler  and  Therese  Mar- 
cot;  son  of  Jonas  and  Genevieve  (Maranda)  Schindler; 
daughter  of ,  see  No.  49;  born  1776. 

100 — July   13,   1804,  Jacques    Jauvan  and  Angelique 


101 — July  13,  1804,  Francois  Grignon  and  Angelique 
Gravalle. 

102— July  13,  1804,  Charles  Chandonnet  and  Charlotte 
Marcot;  son  of  Andre  and  Charles  (Fichot)  Chandonnet; 
daughter  of ;  see  No.  49. 

Charlotte  Chandonnet  died  January  2,  1806,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  Koman  Catholic  Cemetery,  on  Astor 
street. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Winslow,  in  his  historical  sketch  of  Berrien 
County,  describes  the  death  and  burial  of  Charles  Chan- 
donnet as  follows: 

During  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  that  year,  John  B. 
Chandonai  was  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
engaged  in  carrying  dispatches  fi*om  Detroit  to  Chicago. 
On  one  of  his  trips  from  Chicago,  in  company  with  the 
elder  Robert  Forsythe,  he  stopped  near  the  month  of  St. 
Joseph  River,  and  camped  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Bur- 
nett orchard.  His  uncle  of  the  same  name,  then  stationed 
at  Mackinac,  but  that  place  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  was  sent  by  the  commandant  of  that  post,  with  a 
force  of  some  thirty  Indians  in  canoes,  to  intercept  John 
B.  with  the  dispatches,  and  to  take  him  prisoner  to  Macki- 
nac. This  force  arrived  in  the  night,  and  early  in  the 
morning  his  uncle  called  on  John  B.,  and  made  known  his 
business.  John  B.  had  a  double-barreled  gun  in  his 
hands,  and  told  his  uncle  he  should  not  go  with  him  or  be 
taken  prisoner.  He  then  drew  a  line  on  the  ground,  and 
told  his  uncle  he  must  not  cross  it;  but  his  uncle,  deter- 
mined on  his  victim,  drew  his  sword  and  advanced.  As  he 
stepped  over  the  line,  he  was  shot  dead  by  the  nephew. 

The  report  of  the ^^ gun  aroused  the  Indians,  who  went 
to  John's  camp.  He  met  them  as  he  did  his  uncle,  and, 
speaking  their  language,  pointed  to  his  uncle's  dead  body 
and  to  the  dead  line;  said  he  had  shot  his  uncleto  save 


his  own  life;  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  to  do  it,  but  if  taken 
prisoner,  he  himself  would  have  been  killed;  that  he  would 
not  be  taken  alive,  and  the  first  one  that  attempted  to  cross 
the  line  was  a  dead  Indian.  The  Indians  held  a  council, 
and  terms  were  agreed  upon.  The  Indians  were  to  have 
ten  gallons  of  whisky  the  next  morning — were  to  help  John 
B.  bury  his  uncle  immediately — he  and  his  traveling  compan- 
ion were  to  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  Mr.  Burnett,  by  which  the  Indians  were  to 
have  the  whisky  as  agreed  upon.  John  B.  buried  his  uncle 
on  the  hill  back  of  his  camp,  and,  after  raising  a  cross  over 
his  grave,  he  and  Mr  Forsythe  immediately  departed  for 
Detroit.  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Burnett  gave  the  Indians 
the  ten  gallons  of  whisky,  and  they  started  for  Mackinac. 

103 — July  16,  1804,  Andre  Lachaine  and  Susanne  Ir- 
bour. 

104 — July  16,  1804,  Jean  Baptiste  Bertand  and  Mar- 
guerite   . 

105 — July  16,  1804,  Charles  Marly  and  Joseph  Vaillan- 
court. 

106 — July  16,  1804,  Paul  Gina  and  Marie  Josephte. 

107 — July  17,  1804,  Guillaume  Yarin  and  Marguerite 
Bourassa. 

108 — March  15,  1808,  John  Dousman  and  Rosalie  La 
Borde;  eldest  son  of  John  and  Catherine  (Barckman)  Dous- 
man, of  Pittsburgh,  Penn;  daughter  of  Jean  Bte.  and  Mar- 
guerite (Chevallier)  La  Borde. 

109— July  31,  1817,  Frangois  Paget  and  Celeste  Reed. 

110— August  11,  1821,  William  McGulpin  and  Magde- 
laine Bourrassa;  eldest  son  of  Patrick  McGulpin;  eldest 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Marguerite  (Bertrand)  Bourrassa. 

Ill — August  13, 1821,  Francois  Paget  and  Celeste  Reed. 

112 — August  13,  1821,  John  Dousman  and  Rosalie  La 
Borde;  see  note  of  No.  108. 

113 — August  1,  1823,  Augustin  Hamlin  and  Angelique 
Kiminitchawgan;  son  of  Louis  and  Josephte  Hamelin; 
daughter  of  Kiminitchaw  and  8ichigik8a. 

114 — August  2,  1834,  Jean  Baptiste  Perault  and  Mari- 
anne Jeandron;  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  and  Catherine  (La- 
fleur  (Perault):  daughter  of  Michel  and  Anobin  Jeandron. 

Jean  Baptiste  Perault  was  a  Canadian,  who  came  to 
Mackinac  while  quite  young,  and  previous  to  the  war  of 
1812.  He  died  some  years  ago,  leaving  no  heirs  here. 
There  is  a  large  and  valuable  property  in  Michigan  await- 
ing the  claiming  of  his  relatives.  Genealogists  will  do 
well  to  look  at  their  records. 

115 — Augast  10,  1837,  Petrus  Ains  and  Marin  Anna 
Lazard,  daughter  of  Antoine  and  Catharine  Lazari. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Baptists  of  the  village,  who  had  zealously  wor- 
shiped with  some  of  the  other  denominations  who  preceded 
them  in  organization,  took  steps  to  form  a  religious  body 
of  themselves.  They  met  at  the  house  of  Justice  Nunn, 
and,  in  enumerating  those  professedly  of  their  sect,  they 
found  about  fifteen  adults  and  a  total  number  of  about 
thirty-five,  old  and  young.  The  Baptist  society  was  then 
formed,  Horace  E.  Burt,  manager  of  the  Martel  Furnace, 
being  elected  President;  Justice  Nunn,  Secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  Conner,  Treasurer.  The  meeting  being  for  or- 
ganization and  consultation,  no  definite  plans  for  the  future 
were  outlined  or  agreed  upon.  The  sentiment  was  for  a  lay 
service  at  Justice  Nunn's,  where  a  room  sufficiently  spa- 
cious to  serve  for  present  meetings  was  placed  at  their  serv- 
ice. There  were  present  at  the  meeting  Messrs.  Burt, 
Nunn,  Tetro,  Patterson  and  several  ladies,  including  Mrs. 
Nunn,  Mrs.  Conner  and  a  Miss  Ryerse. 
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Tke  Congregational  society  was  organized  at  St.  Ignace 
a  year  ago.  The  pastor,  BeT.  A.  Livermore,  has  left  noth- 
ing undone  in  the  interest  of  this  organization.  The  lot 
which  was  purchased  for  a  site  for  the  new  edifice  of  the 
Coiigr'egatibnal  society  is  on  the  Marley  claim,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Trucker  and  Ctembers  streets,  a  short  distance  from 
the  residences  of  the  Marleys.  The  church  fronts  to  the 
north,  having  a  tower  on  one  side  presented  to  the  lake. 
The  building  committee  entered  on  duty  in  June,  1882,  and 
the  same  year  the  First  Congregational  house  of  worship 
at  St.  Ignace  was  built. 

In  July,  1882,  the  Congregational  Conference  of  Mack- 
inac and  Chippewa  Counties  is  held  on  Sugar  Island. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  society  of  St  Ignace  is  in  its 
infancy.  Since  the  re- organization  of  the  Island  society, 
and  the  erection  of  a  church  building  there,  Rev.  Mr. 
Stanley  and  the  Episcopalians  of  this  village  have  deter- 
mined on  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship. 

Rev.  Mr.  Schnitzel,  a  German  Lutheran  missionary, 
whose  field  embraces  about  seventy  mission  stations,  ex- 
tending into  the  Northwest  as  far  as  Bismarck,  Dak.,  held 
the  first  German  Lutheran  service  ever  held  in  St.  Ignace, 
Sunday,  July  9,  1882,  at  the  hall  of  the  Martel  Furnace. 
The  service  and  sermon,  followed  by  communion,  were  in 
the  German  language.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
German  Lutherans,  word  having  been  sent  out  hurriedly 
that  they  might  gather  in  worship  after  the  manner  and  in 
the  language  of  the  Fatherland.  There  were  many  others 
present,  however,  whose  interest  was  excited  by  the  unusual 
occasion. 

SCHOOLS. 

For  many  years,  the  people  were  satisfied  with  the  old- 
time  school  system.  In  1880-81,  that  spirit  which  marks 
the  village  of  to-day  began  to  manifest  itself.  In  August, 
1882,  thirty-six  votes  were  cast  favoring  the  loan  of  $4, 000, 
and  six  against,  at  the  school  meeting  held  in  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1. 

The  Martel  Furnace  was  blown  in  August  15,  1881, 
and,  in  285  working  days,  made  11,283  tons  of  pig  metal, 
wifch  an  average  of  87  bushels  of  coal  to  the  ton  of  iron 
made,  commencing  with  99  bushels  at  the  start,  and  con- 
suming only  an  average  of  75  bushels.  This  furnace  does 
not  blow  on  Sunday,  and  her  owners  and  managers  are  well 
satisfied  with  her  conduct  generally.  The  stack  is  the 
largest  on  the  Upper  Peninsula — ten  and  one-half  feet 
diameter  at  boshes — and  certainly  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  the  whole  West.  She  is  making  a  special  quality  of  iron 
for  car  wheels,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  her  owners, 
Davenport  &  Fairbairn,  have  large  works  at  Erie,  Penn. 
The  management  claims  to  have  hit  upon  a  mixture  of 
Lake  Superior  ores,  which  make  a  quality  of  car-wheel  iron 
that  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere. 

Mathieu's  patent  retorts,  which  are  now  being  put  at 
the  Martel  and  Vulcan  furnaces,  work  a  revolution  in  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal.  By  the  old  process  of  kiln  coal- 
ing, forty  bushels  of  charcoal  from  a  cord  of  wood  was  con- 
sidered a  good  yield.  By  the  retort  process,  from  sixty- six 
to  seventy  bushels  of  superior  coal,  every  ounce  of  which  is 
thoroughly  burned  and  available,  is  produced  from  a  cord 
of  wood.  But  the  utilization  of  the  wood  stops  not  here, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  large  yield  of  coal,  185  gallons  of 
pyroligneous  acid  is  obtained  from  each  cord  of  wood  car- 
bonized. From  the  retort  product  and  from  the  pyrolig- 
neous acid,  the  following  commercial  articles  and  acetates 
are  obtained:  Wood-tar,  inodorous  for  pavements;  a  mix- 
ture of  charcoal  braize  and  wood-tar,  for  fuel;  brown  and 
white  sugar  of  lead;  acetate  of  copper,  green  and  blue; 


Paris  green;  acetate  of  zinc;  acetate  of  alumina;  acetates  of 
soda,  magnesia  and  lime;  acetate  of  iron;  acetate  of  nickel, 
for  plating;  commercial  and  glacial  acetic  acid;  methylic 
alcohol,  acetic  ether  and  acetone  creosote.  This  list  might 
be  extended  indefinitely,  as  pyroligneous  acid  enters  into 
combination  with  many  articles  not  here  specified,  but  the 
above  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  commercial  value. 

At  many  of  the  blast  furnaces  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion many  years,  are  heaps  of  charcoal  dust  sufficient,  if 
manufactured  into  fuel,  by  combining  wood,  tar  and  saw- 
dust, to  supply  the  furnaces  with  fuel  from  two  to  four 
years,  a  specimen  of  which  article,  manufactured  in  retorts, 
was  shown  to  us  by  the  professor.  But  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  the  productions  of  the  magic  retort  is  charcoal 
manufactured  from  peat,  thousands  of  acres  of  which  are 
found  up  the  line  of  the  D. ,  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  From  one 
bushel  of  peat,  thirty- five  pounds  of  charcoal  are  obtained, 
equal,  in  smelting  properties,  to  thirty-five  pounds  of  the 
best  charcoal.  With  peat  abundant,  a  blastfurnace  located 
in  a  country  destitute  of  wood  could  be  successfully  oper- 
ated. In  fact,  the  professor  is  to  manufacture  retorts  for 
a  furnace  in  Manitoba,  in  which  peat  coal  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively. It  is  a  wonderful  invention,  which  is  constantly 
being  improved  and  perfected,  and  we  hope  that  financial 
success  will  abundantly  crown  the  efforts  of  the  worthy  in- 
ventor. 

The  shipments  of  ore  and  quartz  from  St.  Ignace  for 
the  season,  up  to  and  including  August  2,  1882,  are  16,131 
tons,  as  follows:  Ore,  15,622  tons;  quartz,  509  tons. 

The  St.  Ignace  ore  pier,  recently  completed,  has  one 
hundred  pockets,  fifty  on  each  side,  the  track  upon  it  being 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  shore  approach 
is  550  feet,  and  the  pier  itself  675  feet  in  length.  The 
pockets  have  an  aggregate  holding  capacity  of  5,000  tons, 
and  six  vessels  can  be  loaded  at  the  same  time. 

The  German  Land  Company  of  Detroit,  limited,  which 
owns  several  thousand  acres  of  farming  land  near  St,  Ig- 
nace, elected,  at  its  office  in  Detroit,  the  following  officers 
for  the  year  1882-83: 

President,  Conrad  Orth;  Vice  President,  John  Stadler; 
Secretary,  William  Albricht;  Financial  Secretary,  A. 
Klein;  Treasurer,  B.  Michenf elder;  Finance  Committee, 
August  C.  Miller,  William  Kuhn  and  A.  Bader;  Board  of 
Managers,  Conrad  Orth,  B.  Michenf  elder,  August  C.  Mil- 
ler, William  Kuhn  and  William  Albricht. 

The  only  officers  of  last  year  who  received  any  votes 
were  the  Vice  President  and  the  Treasurer,  who  were  re- 
elected. 

In  April,  1880,  seven  young  men  of  Mackinac  County 
were  drowned  while  en  route  from  St.  Ignace  to  the  mouth 
of  Black  River.  The  names  of  the  men  were  Garry  Labute, 
La  Barbe,  John  Bolan,  Jr.,  Newton  Township;  William 
Charbonaux,  Moses  Paquin,  Phebia  Archambeau,  Louis 
Martin,  Jr.,  and  Frank  Martin,  Jr.  The  party  intended  to 
participate  in  the  wedding  of  a  member  on  reaching  Black 
River. 

The  cable  from  Mackinac  City  to  St.  Ignace  was  dam- 
aged in  May,  1880.  On  the  9th  of  that  month,  an  exami- 
nation showed  two  miles  of  the  wire  missing. 

A  water -spout  formed  off  the  eastern  end  of  Round 
Island  July  17^1880.  A  thin  column  of  water  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  rose  gradually,  then  increased  in  volume 
to  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

In  May,  1882,  a  local  writer  reviewed  the  "  immediate 
past "  of  St.  Ignace  village.  As  tl^e  letter  deals  with  the 
progressive  period,  it  is  given  in  full.  He  states:  It  is 
somewhat  encouraging  for  the  future  of  this  place  to  reflect 
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that  but  six  months  ago  there  was  but  one  school  district  in 
this  township.  To-day  we  have  three  school  districts  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  township  in  the  area  principally 
occupied  by  the  village  of  St.  Ignace,  and  two  school  dis- 
tricts exist  in  the  northern  and  less  thickly  settled  portion 
of  the  township.  District  1  owns  the  old  school  property, 
valued  at  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  This  property  is 
rapidly  enhancing  in  value  by  reason  of  the  improvements 
continually  being  made  in  its  vicinity,  and  will  ultimately 
prove  of  great  value  as  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  fine 
graded  school  building.  District  1  remains  indebted  to 
Districts  2  and  3  for  their  share  of  the  property.  School 
District  2  has  been  offered  a  good  lot  gratis  for  a  school -house,  " 
and,  when  they  get  their  money  from  District  1,  will  be 
able  to  erect  a  neat  aad  comfortable  building  adequate  for 
present  wants.  District  No.  2  is  about  to  vote  upon  the 
proposition  to  raise  $1,500  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
commodious  school  buildino^,  intendino:  next  fall  to  make 
it  a  graded  school,  believing  they  are  consulting  the  best 
interests  of  their  present  and  future  population  in  so  doing. 
One  year  ago,  we  had  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  served 
reluctantly,  owing  to  their  own  business  engagements. 
To-day,  we  have  two  well- qualified  officials,  attentive  to 
their  duties  and  ambitious  of  discharging  them  to  the  credit 
of  themselves  and  a  rapidly  growing  community. 

But  little  over  six  months  ago,  we  had  no  railroad  con- 
nections. Now  we  are  but  f oarteen  hours  from  Detroit  and 
seven  hours  from  Marquette.  Soon  we  shall  have  another 
railroad  at  Old  Mackinac,  giving  us  another  outlet  south. 

Bat  little  over  two  months  ago  there  was  no  village  or- 
ganization here.  There  was  such  a  sluggishness  and  op- 
position existing  that  there  was  no  prospect.  Now  we  have 
a  village  organization  that  gives  so  little  satisfaction  that 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  assured  fact  that  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  next  winter  somebody  will  be  at  Lansing  asking 
for  a  city  charter  for  us,  and  no  one  opposing  it 

The  county  seat,  which  has  been  Mackinac  Island  since 
the  organization  of  the  county,  is  to  be  removed  to  this 
place,  and  a  vote  is  soon  to  be  recorded  as  to  whether  $17,- 
000  shall  or  shall  not  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  here  for  court  house  and  jail. 

The  township,  now  that  a  village  has  been  set  up  within 
its  boundaries,  seems  small  and  unimportant.  If  Moran 
was  absorbed  by  St.  Ignace,  the  consolidated  township 
would  then  be  of  fair  size.  As  it  is,  neither  of  the  town- 
ships are  respectable  as  to  size. 

About  one  year  ago,  there  was  only  one  minister  of  the 
Gospel  here,  Mr.  Livermore.  The  old  Catholic  Church  was 
without  a  priest,  and  was  dilapidated  and  fast  going  to 
ruin.  Now  the  good  Father  Kilian  has  had  the  edifice  re- 
newed and  almost  new  buildings  erected,  and  he  is  ener- 
getically pushing  his  church  interests  as  becomes  a  zealous 
priest. 

The  Methodists  have  a  church  built  and  an  acceptable 
pastor  in  Mr.  Russell. 

The  Congregational ists  have  secured  a  lot  and  are  mov- 
ing to  erect  a  permanent  structure.  Their  temporary 
building  has  done  good  service.  Their  pastor,  Mr.  Liver- 
more,  has  been  laying  the  foundation  of  two  congregations 
— one  at  the  Martel  Furnace  and  the  other  nearer  the 
center  of  the  village. 

The  Episcopalians  have  the  lots  and  soon  will  begin 
the  erection  of  a  churchly  edifice.  Meanwhile  the  rector, 
Mr.  Stanley,  is  pushing  the  construction  of  a  church  at  the 
Island. 

•  The  Village  Board  have   resolved  to  ask  Congress  to 
make  this  a  port  of  entry,  and  doubtless  this  will  be  done. 


OTHER  CENTERS  OP  SETTLEMENT. 

Ten  miles  up  the  D.,  M.  &  M.  E.  E.  are  the  first  kilns; 
on  the  east  side  of  the  track  and  just  beyond  is  Moran  Sta- 
tion. 

Brevoort  Lake,  famous  for  its  fine  fishing,  is  only  two 
miles  distant  from  this  point.  The  country  is  heavily  tim- 
bered with  maple,  beech  and  black  birch,  and  is  excellent 
for  farming  purposes.  The  road  then  passes  through  some 
Cedar  swamps.  Good  cedar  grows  in  abundance  on  both 
sidf^s  of  Carp  Eiver.  Palmer  Station  is  thirteen  miles 
from  St.  Ignace.  Thirty  two  miles  from  St.  Ignace  are  the 
second  kilns  of  the  Martel  Furnace  Company.  This  com- 
pany is  clearing  about  1,000  acres  per  year  and  converting 
its  timber  into  charcoal. 

Trout  Lake  Station  is  twenty-six  miles  from  St.  Ig- 
nace. The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  timber  largely  pine  and 
hemlock  in  the  locality.  To  the  west  of  the  station  a  short 
distance  are  five  lakes,  from  one-half  to  one  mile  in  length, 
which  are  fall  of  trout  and  other  fish.  Deer  and  other 
game  abound  in  the  forests.  These  lakes  are  about  250 
feet  above  Lake  Haron.  East  of  these  lakes  is  a  belt  of 
timbered  land.  The  soil  is  a  splendid  clay  marl.  The 
wheat  which  took  the  first  prize  at  the  last  State  fair  was 
grown  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Prentis  Bay,  about  twenty- five  miles  northeast  of  the 
new  court  house  at  St.  Ignaoe,  thirty-six  from  Cheboygan, 
by  water,  and  350  from  Detroit,  was  settled  in  1872,  and 
now  boasts  of  a  population  of  ninety  souls  In  1881,  the 
steam  saw-mill  was  operated  by  E.  J.  Swart,  who  was  also 
Postmaster. 

Dollar ville  is  a  new  town,  located  two  miles  west  of 
Newberry,  named  after  the  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Company,  Mr.  Dollar.  This  company  com- 
menced the  erectioa  of  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  100,000 
feet  of  lumber  daily,  in  July,  1882.  The  mill  and  lumber 
camps  give  employment  to  400  men.  Besides  the  mill,  a 
store,  boarding-house  and  several  buildings  are  erected. 

Garfield  Harbor,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  is  a  lumber  point  that  has  recently 
grown  up  at  the  place  formerly  known  as  Mille  Coquin.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season,  the  place  has  had  a  notable  growth.  Hall, 
Thompson  &  Co.  have  erected  a  huge  steam  mill  there,  and 
have  pushed  forward  building  energetically,  until  now  the 
mill  is  fairly  surrounded  by  dwellings  and  business  houses. 

Ja.Gob  City  was  founded  by  the  German  colonists,  under 
John  Becker,  in  July,  1881. 

Round  Island. — During  the  war  of  1812,  while  the 
Americans  were  cruising  about  the  island,  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  recapture  it  from  the  English,  an  American 
officer  with  a  number  of  men  landed  on  this  island  to  re- 
connoiter  the  enemy's  position,  and  if  possible  find  an  ad- 
vantageous point  at  which  to  erect  a  battery.  They  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  across  the  island  until  they  came  to  the 
point  nearest  Mackinac  Island  They  selected  the  point 
just  above  the  old  lime  kiln,  seen  so  plainly  from  the  vil- 
lage, as  the  most  advantageous  position  for  a  battery,  and 
at  once  began  their  return.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
movement  been  discovered  by  the  British,  than  two  or  three 
hundred  birch-bark  canoes,  with  several  bateaux  and  other 
boats,  were  launched,  and  a  large  party  of  Indians  started 
in  pursuit.  They  were  not  long  in  gaining  the  island. 
The  party,  suspicious  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  has- 
tened back  toward  their  boats;  but  the  island  was  just  at 
that  time  covered  with  a  plentiCal  crop  of  raspberries,  and 
the  men,  ignorant  of  the  foe,  loitered  somewhat,  in  spite 
of  all  that  could  be  said  to  them.  When  they  reached  the 
boat,  the  Indians  could  be  seen  skulking  through  the  woods 
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after  them,  and  one  of  their  number,  a  Frenchman,  had 
been  captured. 

St  Joseph's  Island  is  in  St.  Mary's  Eiver,  near  Drum- 
mond's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Drummond' s  Island  was,  for  many  years,  the  British 
headquarters  for  Indiaa  affairs.  The  place  was  named  in 
honor  of  Sir  Peter  Drummond,  British  commander  at  Isle 
St.  Joseph  in  1800.  The  remains  of  the  old  British  post 
are  well  preserved. 

Les  Chenaux, — Twelve  miles  northeast  of  Mackinac, 
a  charming  trip  by  steamer  or  sail-boat,  are  the  Ghenaux 
Islands,  a  group  of  perhaps  seventy-five  islands,  with  a 
labyrinth  of  deep,  swift  channels,  winding  in  and  out 
among  them,  and  many  land-locked  harbors,  where  one  has 
to  keep  a  vigilant  lookout  to  avoid  being  lost,  even  the  com- 
pass seeming  occasionally  to  get  bewildered.  This  was  the 
favorite  fishing  ground  of  the  Indians,  and  the  waters  are 
literally  alive  with  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fish  known  in 
the  region.  Whitetish  of  delicious  flavor  are  caught, 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  muskallonge 
weighing  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds.  A  party  of 
eight  persons,  ia  one  day  last  season,  caught  over  a  ton  of 
fish,  of  all  kinds,  with  hook  and  line.  Connoisseurs  say 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  fish  caught 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Mackinac  Island,  and  those  of 
the  Chenaux  are  considered  fit  for  any  epicurean.  Brook 
trout,  weighing  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds,  are 
frequently  caught  in  the  small  streams  emptying  into  the 
Straits  among  the  Chenaux. 

Scammon^s  Harbor  is  the  entrance  between  La  Salle 
Island  and  Boot  Island,  one  of  the  Chenaux  group.  This 
is  a  secure  harbor  for  vessels  of  a  large  size.  The  Govern- 
ment works  for  the  construction  and  repaid*  of  light-houses 
are  located  at  this  place.  The  entrance  is  surrounded  by 
high  lands  of  a  romantic  character.  This  is  also  a  fine  fish- 
ing station.  Mackinac  trout  and  whitefish  are  taken  in 
great  abundance,  andseveral  fine  speckled  trout  streams  are 
near  by  on  the  main  land. 

The  residence  of  Father  A.  D.  G.  Piret  was  at  the 
Chenaux.  Father  Piret  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
this  locality,  and  came  to  be  known  before  his  death  as  the 
"Hermit  of  Les  Chenaux."  The  land  which  he  owned 
has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mackinac  parties. 

BIOGKAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

WILLIAM  S.  ALLEN,  railroad  agent,  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts February  3, 1856.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  began 
business  in  Massachusetts,  and  continued  at  it  four  years,  and 
then  went  to  Detroit  and  kept  books  for  one  year ;  was  next  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  short  time,  and  there  clerked  in  a  bank  for 
one  year,  and  then  went  to  St.  Ignace  as  paymaster  for  the  D. 
M.  &  M.  R.  K.  one  year;  then  took  charge  of  station  and  mer- 
chandise and  ore  dock  in  1881 ;  is  agent  for  several  steamship 
lines;  is  a  member  and  Trustee  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

C.  Y.  BEXKETT,  attorney,  was  born  October  16, 1858 ;  be- 
gan reading  law  in  1875;  was  admitted  to  practice  December  ;B1, 
1879;  began  practice  at  Plain  well,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.;  came  to 
St.  Ignace  in  1880  and  began  practice  of  law. 

PHILIP  D.  BISSELL,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Nancy  Howe 
(Bissell),  was  born  at  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  October  6, 1845 ;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  St.  Clair  schools  until  1861,  when  he  entered  the 
Marshall  High  School,  under  Prof.  Perry ;  he  graduated  from 
that  school  June  30, 1864.  When  about  entering  the  State  Uni- 
versity, he  enlisted  in  the  Kinth  Michigan  Infantry,  Veteran 
Yolunteers,  and  joined  the  command  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  he 
served  until  mustered  out  at  JSTashville  in  1865.  Keturning,  he 
worked  in  the  office  of  the  Post  and  Tribune  at  Detroit.  Subse- 
quently, he  studied  in  the  Eastman  Business  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  completing  his  studies  there  in  the  spring  of 
1866;  he  was  appointed  clerk  in  l^aval  Paymaster  Jackson's 
office  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  he  held  that  position  until  March, 
1870.    In  1871,  he  located  at  St.  Clair  City,  where  he  held  the  po- 


sition of  local  editor  of  the  Republican.  In  June,  1874,  he  en- 
tered on  the  publication  of  the  Marine  Oity  Qazette,  continuing 
there  until  April  15,  1877.  In  May  of  the  latter  year,  he  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  pioneer  paper,  the  Au  Sable  JVews.  On 
February  10, 1881,  he  purchased  the  St  Ignace  Republican  office 
from  Leonard  Higgins,  and  began  editorial  work  here  a  few  days 
later;  he  held  the  position  of  Clerk  of  Au  Sable  Village  three 
years ;  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  St.  Ignace  Yillage,  vice  Ambro 
Bettes,  resigned,  which  position  he  now  fills ;  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Republican  Conventions  of  1876  and  1880,  first  from 
St.  Clair  County  and  lastly  from  Iosco;  he  was  married  to  Miss 
S.  S.  Hanna,  daughter  of  JDavid  Hanna,  of  St.  Clair,  January  2, 
1871.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are  Minnie  Robinson  (born 
at  St.  Clair  in  1871),  Margaret  (born  at  Marine  City  in  May,  1875), 
and  Daisy  (born  at  Au  Sable  February  17, 1879).  Under  Mr.  Bis- 
sell the  Republican  has  been  enlarged  twice.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  local  weeklies  in  the  State ;  is  printed  entire  at  St.  Ignace. 

WILLIAM  J.  BROWN",  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes  and  re- 
tail liquors,  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  March  27, 1857 ;  was 
l3ook-keeping  for  his  father  in  Collin  wood,  Canada,  for  six  years ; 
he  came  to  St.  Ignace  and  ran  a  meat  market  a  short  time ;  then 
opened  a  saloon,  and  next  opened  a  boot  and  shoe  house.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Arietta  Updegraph,  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1878.    They  have  one  child— C.  A.. 

FELIX  CODIEUX,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Coroner,  was 
born  in  Rochester,  ^.  Y.,  August  20, 1840;  began  sailing  at  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  and  followed  it  for  three  years ;  was  then 
in  Iowa  and  Chicago  until  1862,  at  which  time  he  enlisted  m  the 
army,  where  he  remained  until  1865 ;  then  lived  in  Chicago  a 
short  time,  and  was  next  on  Mackinaw  Island  keeping  hotel, 
inspecting  fish  and  coopering  three  years ;  was  then  at  different 
kinds  of  work  for  several  years,  and  then  came  to  St.  Ignace  and 
began  contracting  and  building;  he  held  many  county,  town  and 
school  offices;  is  member  of  Good  Templars  Lodge,  and  was 
married  in  1868. 

HENRY  COMSTOCK  (Mason  House)  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1844;  began  farming  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, with  his  father  four  years,  and  was  then  engaged  in  specu- 
lating and  trading  till  1876,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Emmet 
County,  Mich.,  and  took  up  160  acres  land  and  Worked  it  five 
years ;'  came  to  St.  Ignace  in  1880,  opened  saloon,  and  opened  ho- 
tel and  livery  business  in  spring  of  1882 ;  owns  fine  farm  lands 
and  five  acres  city  property ;  has  held  many  town,  county  and 
school  offices. 

THOMAS  I.  EYERETT,  contractor  in  ties  and  telegraph 
poles,  P.  O.  St.  Ignace,  was  born  in  Present t,  Ontario,  Canada, 
March  2,  1850;  received  a  common  school  education  and  re- 
mained on  the  farm  until  thirty  years  of  age;  came  to  Michigan 
in  1880;  was  for  one  year  in  employ  of  Martel  Furnace  Com- 
pany. In  1881,  began  contracting ;  has  built  for  renting  pur- 
poses several  buildings.  Is  now  arranging,  in  partnership,  with 
a  brother,  to  open  extensive  lime  works  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Ignace,  which  will  be  in  operation  early  in  1883.  Owns  consid- 
erable timber  land ;  is  an  Episcopal  Methodist  and  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Good  Templars ;  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Con- 
nors, of  Prescott  County,  Ontario,  Catiada,  June  17,  1873. 

CHRISTOPHER  FAUT,  of  the  firm  of  Faut  &  Monteith, 
general  merchandise,  was  born  in  Ohio,  February  13, 1850 ;  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education,  and  was  farming  until  the 
age  of  thirty-one ;  came  to  St.  Ignace  in  1882,  and  engaged  in 
his  present  business.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Xettie  A.  Nel- 
son, of  Illinois,  in  1874.  They  have  six  children— Earnest  E., 
Delbert,  Nettie  A.,  Lura  A.,  Lottie  A.  and  Lester  M. 

HENRY  GIBSON,  editor  of  the  St.  Ignace  Free  Press,  was 
born  at  Fort  Gratiot  December  10,  1836;  his  father,  Nathaniel 
Gibson,  was  born  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Michigan  in 
1832.  Mr.  Gibson  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Wayne  County ; 
in  1864,  he  entered  Hillsdale  College,  and  subsequently  studied 
at  Albion  College,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1865 ; 
in  1857,  he  entered  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  then  published  at 
Saginaw  City ;  in  1859,  he  worked  on  the  Enterprise  at  East  Sag- 
inaw, and  also  on  the  Bay  City  Express,i\\Qn  published  by  Perry 
Joslin ;  subsequently,  he  was  employed  on  the  Saginaw  Valley 
Republican;  between  the  establishment  of  the  Express  and  the 
Republican,  Mr.  Gibson  visited  Kansas,  where  he  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  at  Leavenworth ;  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Second  Michigan  Infantry  and  proceeded  to  Washington ;  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  First  Bull  Run,  and  continued  in 
service  until  October,  1863,  when  he  received  his  discharge  to 
accept  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Michi- 
gan Cavalry;  from  the  fall  of  1863  to  1864,  he  labored  in  various 
employments;  in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  Saginaw  Courier ;  subsequently  he  aided  in  com- 
pilation of  the  first  directory  of  Saginaw  County;  in  1868,  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  changing  to  the  Tel- 
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egraph  a  short  time  after;  in  1B70,  he  worked  a  short  time  on 
the  East  Saginaw  Courier,  and  in  1872,  he  returned  to  the  office 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph ;  in  1876,  he  worked  in  the  office  of 
Emmet  County  JRepuhlicdn;  again  in  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph 
office,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  accepted  a  position  on 
the  Emmet  County  Democrat;  in  1877,  he  inaugurated  the  West 
Virginia  Oil  Record  at  Volcano,  W.  Ya. ;  in  1878,  he  assisted  in 
the  publication  of  the  Northern  Independent ;  in  1878,  he  pur- 
chased a  half  interest  in  the  Petosky  Record;  there  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  that  journal  until  November,  1880,  when  he  went 
to  East  Saginaw ;  in  1881,  he  was  employed  on  the  Kalamazoo 
Telegraph;  next  was  editor  of  the  Petosky  Daily  Record,  smd 
next  was  employed  on  the  Charlevoix  Sentinel;  iii  March,  1882, 
he  accepted  the  position  of  editor  on  the  Northern  Spy  (now  St. 
Ignace  Free  Press),  which  he  condncts  at  present.  Mr.  Gibson 
was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  E.  Chandler,  of  Yan  Buren  County, 
Michigan,  July  9, 1866.  They  are  the  parents  of  Eliza  A.,  born 
March  4, 1872.    He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics. 

ALFRED  J.  GENNELL,  grocer  and  general  store,  was  born 
on  Mackinac  Island  July  27, 1844;  was  educated  at  Chicago,  111. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  began  the  blacksmith's 
trade.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  joined  the  army, 
where  he  remained  three 
years;  was  next  in  whole- 
sale fish  business  in  Chi- 
cago ;  came  to  St.  Ignace  in 
1881;  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Blair,  of  Abater- 
town,  Wis.,  December  24, 
1867.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren. 

EDWIN  HADLEY, 
attorney  at  law,  was  born 
in  Indiana  August  28, 1839 ; 
graduated  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1861 ; 
graduated  at  Albany  Law 
School  in  1862;  enlisted  in 
the  army  in  1862,  and  was 
discharged  on  account  of 
wounds  in  1865.  In  1865,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  re- 
mained till  May,  1881,  at 
which  time  he  came  to  St. 
Ignace.  In  August,  1864, 
he  was  -appointed  Judge 
Advocate  of  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  Was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Nancy  Wines, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in 
1862.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— Elizabeth,  William, 
Annie  and  Ettie. 

L.  A.  HAEROLD,  liv- 
ery, St.  Ignace,  was  born  in 
Michigan  in  1854 ;  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  began  busi- 
ness of  general  merchant, 
in  which  he  was  engaged 
four  years.  In  1875,  he 
went  to  CaJif ornia  for  seven 
years  in  the  carpet  and  oil 
business ;  came  to  St.  Ignace  in  1881,  and  started  his  present 
business. 

B.  B.  HAZLETON,  manager  for  Mackinac  Lumber  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  New  York  State,  May  18)  1829;  went  to  Mar- 
shall, Mich.,  and  began  work  as  a  machinest.  At  this  place 
he  stayed  until  1848 ;  was  next  at  Battle  Creek  two  years ;  then 
went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  then  to  Oswego,  and  came  to  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich,,  in  1856;  he  then  went  to  Allegan  County  and  built 
a  mill  for  himself,  and  remained  till  1860;  has  been  lumbering 
in  different  places  to  this  time,  an^has  also  been  steamboating 
a  part  of  the  time;  came  to  St.  Ignace  in  1877,  and  engaged  with 
the  Mackinac  Lumber  Company;  in  the  meantime  he  has 
bought  an  interest  in  Mackinac  Lumber  Company.  This  com- 
pany employs  about  two  hundred  men;  it  owns  its  own  boats 
and  tugs,  and  owns  also  about  65,000  acres  of  fine  timber  land. 
Mr.  Hazleton  has  held  all  county,  school  and  town  offices.  Was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Lane,  of  Hannibal,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
January  25, 1850.  They  have  three  children— Celia  A.,  Ella  M., 
Frankie  A.  X 
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PETER  W.  HOMBACH,  now  Postmaster  of  St.  Ignace,  Mack- 
inac County,  Mich.,  was  born  September  23,  1835,  in  the  village  of 
Kelters,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Sieg,  Prussia.  He  received  an 
elementary  schooling  in  Germany,  in  the  German  language,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  the  States  had  no  knowledge  of  English;  but  through 
his  own  exertions  he  learned  to  write,  read  and  speak  English  pretty 
well,  without  ever  having  received  any  instruction  in  that  language. 
His  father,  Henry  Hombach,  died  in  the  fall  of  1843,  when  P.  W. 
Hombach  was  about  seven  years  of  age.  He  resided  with  his  mother 
and  an  only  brother  named  Carl  until  a  war  broke  out,  in  1852,  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  about  the  provinces  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  when  his  brother  was  to  be  drafted  into  the  military  serv- 
ice of  Prussia.  At  that  time,  his  mother,  hearing  that  his  cousin, 
Engelbert  Rosgen,  who  had  been  in  several  campaigns,  w^ as  tired  of 
military  service,  and  had  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States, 
consented  to  let  her  younger  son  go  with  him.  By  doing  this,  her 
elder  and  only  remaining  son  avoided  military  service.  Peter  and 
his  cousin  left  home  February  11, 1852,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Cologne 
February  13,  stayed  there  till  February  17,  and  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Antwerp  the  next  day.  On  February  22,  they  embarked  on  board 
the  sailing  ship  Ucas  for  New  Orleans,  at  which  port  they  arrived  May 

1,  1852,  almost  half  starved. 
Only  two  deaths  occurred  on 
this  long  voyage  from  among 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
passengers.  The  passengers 
were  badly  used,  and,  upon 
complaint  being  made  in  New 
Orleans,  the  Captain,  mates 
and  all  hands,  except  the 
boatswain  and  third  mate, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned ; 
and  he  witnessed  a  hard  fight 
between  the  sailors  and  po- 
licemen. On  the  3d  of  May, 
the  steamer  Pawnee  No.  2 
came  alongside  of  the  Ucas, 
and  took  on  board  the  passen- 
gers that  wanted  to  go  to  St. 
Louis.  Here  the  first  princi- 
ples of  Republicanism  were 
implanted  in  him  by  witness- 
ing the  cruelty  of  a  slave- 
driver,  who  compelled  slaves 
to  load  salt  upon  a  vessel  by 
whipping  them  with  a  horse- 
whip, whereupon  he  declared 
that  if  that  was  American 
liberty  he  wanted  none  of  it, 
and  has,  therefore,  always 
voted  with  the  Republican 
party.  Leaving  New  Orleans 
on  the  3d  of  May,  he  arrived 
at  St.  Louis  on  the  10th.  He 
remained  there  a  few  weeks, 
then  went  to  Peru,  111.,  at 
which  place  he  arrived  about 
the  1st  of  June,  1852.  This 
being  the  great  cholera  year, 
he  saw  people  dying  almost 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  car- 
ried to  the  cemetery.  In  one 
instance,  two  brothers-in-law 
at  La  Salle,  111.,  went  to  work 
after  the}^  had  eaten  breakfast 
and  were  both  laid  in  their 
graves  at  noon.  He  stayed  in 
Peru  till  May  5,  1853,  then  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  till 
the  13th  of  that  month,  when  he  took  the  propeller  Niagara,  byway 
of  Milwaukee,  for  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  at  which  place  he  arrived 
May  17;  then  went  with  his  companions,  Karl  Shaffer  and  Phillip 
Reed,  to  Cheboygan,  Mich.  He  here  learned  the  cooper's  trade,  and 
remained  till  the  cannons  at  Fort  Mackinac  announced  the  4th  of 
July,  1854,  at  midnight,  when  he  arrived  on  the  fairy  island  again, 
never  dreaming  of  staying  there  one-fifth  of  a  century.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Mackinac,  he  went  to  work  at  his  trade  with  William  Lawier, 
who,  with  two  of  his  children,  died  of  cholera  August  5,  1854.  Mr. 
Lawier  would  have  been  his  brother-in-law  if  he  had  lived.  He 
married  Miss  Margaret  McCue  at  Mackinac,  October  6,  1855.  Mrs. 
Hombach  was  born  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  Ireland,  in  1834,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1851.  They  have  had  six  children — 
William  H.  Hombach,  who  is  alive  and  married,  and  is  now  Deputy 
Collector  and  Inspector  of  Customs;  Allen  and  Margaret  died  in  in- 
fancy; Medora,  George  H.  and  Jessie  M.  Mr.  Hombach's  beloved 
mother,  Ursula  Hombach,  died  in  May,  1873,  at  her  home  in  Prussia. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1873,  he  mov6d  from  Mackinac  Island  to  St. 
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Ignace,  Mich.,  where  he  engaged  in  store-keeping  and  general  mer- 
chandise, and  was  appointed  Postmaster  here  November  3,  1874, 
which  oflace  he  has  held  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  till  it 
has  grown  from  a  salary  of  f  13.51  per  quarter  to  a  third-class  office 
with  a  salary  of  1 1,000  per  year.  He  has  held  various  offices  of  trust 
in  Mackinac  Island,  as  well  as  at  St.  Ignace.  He  was,  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  Deputy  Provost  Marshal;  has  been  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Notary  Public,  and  took  the 
IFnited  States  census  in  three  townships  of  Mackinac  County,  Mich., 
in  1880.  Gren.  J.  A.  Waltz  took  it  in  two  other  townships.  He  is 
also  now  engaged  in  the  sale  of  general  merchandise,  buying  and 
selling  farming  lands  and  village  lots;  of  the  latter,  he  has  a  great 
many  to  sell,  platting  his  own  land  in  the  village  of  St.  Ignace.  He 
voted  in  1856,  with  three  others,  the  electoral  ticket  for  Gen.  John 
C.  Fremont,  only  four  Republican  votes  being  polled  in  Mackinac 
County  that  year.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  day  when  he  was  one  of 
the  instrumentalities,  with  the  other  members  of  the  newly-formed 
Congressional  District  Committee,  of  which  Perry  Hannah,  of 
Traverse  City,  was  chairman,  and  Charles  Briggs,  of  Houghton, 
Peter  W.  Hombach,  of  Mackinac,  and  Edward  Breitung,  of  Mar- 
quette, were  the  committee  in  calling  the  convention  which  unani- 
mously nominated  the  Hon.  Edward  Breitung  for  Congress,  as  the 
Republican  standard-bearer  of  the  newly-created  Eleventh  Con- 

fressional  District  of  Michigan.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  various 
fepublican  State  and  Congressional  Conventions  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  built  a  very  pretty  building  for  a  post  office,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  moved  the  United  States  Post  Office  therein  July  21, 
1882.  He  took  a  very  deep  interest  in  getting  the  village  of  St. 
Ignace  incorporated  in  the  winter  of  1881-82,  and  helped  liberally 
with  his  private  funds  to  incorporate  and  improve  the  town.  He 
planted,  in  1862-63,  an  orchard  on  the  Island  of  Mackinac  (which  is 
now  owned  by  G-eorge  Truscott),  which  contained  among  other  fruit 
seventeen  varieties  of  choice  plums,  being  from  the  nursery  of  Will- 
iam Adair,  of  Detroit,  and  has  now,  in  the  fall  of  1882,  planted  an- 
other orchard  of  choice  varieties  of  plums  on  private  claim  Nos.  3 
and  9,  at  St.  Ignace,  and  considers  there  is  no  better  climate  in  the 
United  States  for  the  culture  of  that  fruit. 

D.  B.  JOHNSON  of  the  tirm  of  Huff  &  Johnson,  general 
store,  was  born  in  Michigan  May  10,  1857;  was  engaged  in 
school  and  on  a  farm  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  was  next 
in  a  grocery  two  years ;  he  next  came  to  St.  Ignace  February  14, 
1882,  and  opened  his  present  business.  His  travels  have  been 
confined  to  the  United  States  on  pleasure 

A.  MoKAY,  foreman  of  the  mill  of  Mackinac  Lumber 
Company,  was  born  in  Crawford  County,  Penti.,  May  8,  1846; 
received  a  good  education;  attended  a  commercial  college  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  came  West  in  1867,  and  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  four  years;  was  next  in  the  mill  business  for  him- 
self five  years,  and,  in  1876,  engaged  with  the  Mackinac  Lumber 
Companv  as  general  outside  manager ;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Freemasons ;  was  married  to  Miss  Narcissus  A.  Mason 
of  Michigan  in  1871.  The^^  have  four  children— Annie  Belle, 
Burton,  Ella,  Pearle  and  Francis. 

PATRICK  McNALLY,  butcher,  was  born  in  Canada  in 
1843;  followed  fishing  twenty  years,  and  began  the  butcher  busi- 
ness in  1880;  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Brown  of  Michigan,  in  1871.  They  have  four 
children— Patrick,  Annie,  Sarah  and  Peter. 

H.  M.  MASON,  druggist  and  grocer,  was  born  in  Utica,  N- 
Y.,  November  27, 1845 ;  received  a  good  education,  and  went  into 
the  army  March  8, 1861 ;  went  in  as  a  private  and  was  mustered 
out  as  a  lieutenant  in  1865 ;  then  worked  at  railroading  for  five 
years  as  agent ;  operator  on  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette,  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  &  Saginaw  Railroad;  was  then  in  a  store 
in  Flint,  Mich.,  for  two  years  as  clerk  w^ith  his  brother,  and  was 
then  admitted  as  a  partner  in  general  store,  where  he  remained 
^  for  five  years,  and  came  to  St.  Ignace  in  1880,  and  started  liis 
present 'business  in  1880,  after  he  had  built  his  store ;  he  is  at 
present  conducting  a  general  supply  store,  coal,  wood,  feed,  salt, 
and  has  a  dock  in  connection  with  his  business.  Mr.  Mason 
started  in  the  world  without  means,  and  now  has  a  handsome 
and  profitable  business.  He  was  married  in  1877,  in  Canada. 
He  has  two  children— Elta  and  Charley. 

EDMOND  MASSE Y,  Union  House,  was  born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  October  23, 1834;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863,  and 
located  in  Chicago,  111. ;  came  to  St.  Ignace  in  1875,  and  be- 
gan business;  started  in  hotel  business  in  1880;  owns  city  lots 
in  South  Chicago,  and  town  lots  in  St.  Ignace;  is  a  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  and  also  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

ROBERT  JOHN  RUSSELL,  Everts  House,  was  born  in 
Canada  June  5, 1852;  lost  his  parents  in  infancy;  managed  to 
obtain  a  fair  education,  and  was  bound  out  to  the  age  of  nine- 
teen; was  then  a  carpenter  for  four  years;  then  saw-mill  worker 
and  filer  for  fifteen  years  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  till 
September  16, 1882,  at  which  time  he  took  charge  of  the  Everts 


House  at  St.  Ignace;  was  naarried  to  Miss  Ellen  Hawk  of  Can- 
ada m  1875.  ,      .  ,  . 

WILLIAM  SAULSON,  general  merchant,  was  born  m 
Russia,  Poland,  June  3, 1856;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1872; 
lived  in  New  York  State  a  few  years,  then  was  in  Alpena,  Mich., 
a  short  time,  clerking  in  dry  goods  house;  was  next  in  Sheboy^ 
gan  three  years  as  salesman  in  dry  goods  and  clothing  store,  and 
came  to  St.  Ignace-in  1881,  and  opened  his  present  business  May 
18,1881;  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows;  was  married 
to  Miss  Annie  Reinhartz  of  Russia,  in  1880.  They  have  one 
child— Ida. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMYTH,  Jr.,  jeweler  and  expressman,  was 
born  July  12, 1849;  began  the  jewelry  business  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, at  Saginaw,  where  he  remained  till  1872;  was  next  in  busi- 
ness in  Alpena  five  years,  and  tlien  to  Mackinaw  Island  m  busi- 
ness until  18S1,  at  w^hich  time  he  came  to  St.  Ignace  and  engaged 
in  the  jewelry  and  express  business.  _ 

ALBERT  H.STEINBRECHER,M.  D.,wasbornin  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  1858;  began  the  drug  business  at  the  age  of  sixteen; 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  began  reading  medicine ;  went  to  Detroit 
Medical  College,  in  1875  and  1876;  then,  from  1878  to  1881,  went 
to  the  same  college,  graduating  in  1881 ;  wliile  attending  college 
was  house  physician  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  Detroit;  came  to 
St.  Ignace  in  1881 ;  is  Examining  Pension  Surgeon  of  this  dis- 
trict; is  Town  Health  Officier,  Village  Health  Officer,  School  In- 
spector and  Surgeon  for  the  D.  M.  &  M.  Railroad,  and  County 
Physician  of  Mackinac  County.  *  . .       r^    ^ 

WILLIAM  J.  TROTMAN,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Trot- 
man,  was  born  at  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  July  20, 1859 ;  he 
received  a  district  school  education  until  the  age  ot  htteen, 
when  he  immigrated  to  Charlotte,  Mich ;  there  he  entei^d  the 
office  of  the.  Charlotte  Republican,  remaining  there  fifteen 
months,  when  he  moved  to  Detroit  to  take  a  position  in  the 
office  of  tho  Michigan  Ready  Print  Association,  under  Joseph 
Saunders.  In  1878,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Midkma 
CoijMy  Courier,  where  he  remained  about  two  years.  In  Apnl- 
1880,  he  came  to  Mackinac  Island,  where  he  entered  the  oftice  ot 
thQ  Sentinel.  In  August,  1880,  he  moved  to  St.  Ignace.  Mr. 
Trotma^n  is  the  pioneer  printer  of  St.  Ignace,  and  is  now  tore- 
man  of  the  Republican  office.  ^,  ^      ^     ^ 

AMOS  M.  WITHROW,  of  A.  M.  Withrow  &  Co.,  dealers 
in  hardware,  was  born  in  Canada  (Ontario)  September  27, 18a4; 
received  a  good  education;  attended  a  college  at  London,  Onta- 
rio, graduating  in  1872;  was  then  engaged  until  187o  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  as  book-keeper  for  a  mercantile 
house;  then  went  to  Toronto  as  accountant  for  manufacturing 
business  and  was  there  until  1878;  he  was  next  book-keeper  tor 
the  Mackinac  Lumber  Company  at  St.  Ignace  until  IHbO,  at 
which  time  he  began  the  hardware  business  for  himselt ;  he  vvas 
one  of  the  early  city  fathers;  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  S. 
Wray,  of  London,  m  1878.    They  have  one  child— Mable. 

MACKINAC  CITY. 

The  present  site  of  Mackinac  City,  on  the  Lower  Pen- 
insula, opposite  the  Island  of  Mackinac,  was  occupied  by 
an  Indian  village  called  Pe-quod-e-nonge,  when  first  visit- 
ed by  the  French,  and  in  its  history  we  find  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  European  settlements  in  the  interior  of 
this  country,  having  been  a  stopping-place  for  the  Couriers 
du  Bois  and  Jesuit  missionarieB  as  early  as  1620.  Quebec-- 
was  founded  in  1()08.  The  permanent  settlement  which 
was  afterward  commenced  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Father 
Marquette,  who  went  ther^  in  1671,  with  a  parjy  of  Hu- 
rons,  having  in  the  previous  years,  1669  and  1670,  located 
a  mission  slation  at  Point  St.  Ignatius.  TKis  was  eight 
years  before  La  Salle's  expedition  through  our  lakes,  and 
was  the  first  or  second  of  European  settlements  made  north- 
west of  Fort  Frontenac  or  Cad-ara-cqui,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
It  became  an  important  ppgt,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  fur  trade  and  the  undisturbed  rendezvous  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  during  the  period  that  France  exercised  juris- 
diction over  the  Canadas. 

Pe-quod-e-nouge,  with  its  coasts  and  islands  before  it, 
has  been  the  theater  of  some  of  the  most  exciting  and  in- 
teresting events  in  Indian  history  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  "  white  man; "  it  v/as  the  metropolis  of  a  portion  of  the 
Ojibway  and  Ottawa  nations.      It  was  there  that  their  Con- 
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gress  met  to  adopt  a  policy  which  terminated  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  south  of  it — it  was  there  that  the 
tramping  feet  of  thousands  of  plumed  and  painted  warriors 
shook  Pe-quod-e-nonge,  while  dancing  their  war  dances — 
it  was  from  there  that  the  startling  sound  of  the  war  yell  of 
these  thousands  was  wafted  to  the  adjacent  coast  and  isl- 
and, making  the  peaceful  welkin  ring  with  their  unearthly 
shouts  of  victory  or  death. 

South  of  Mackinac  City,  from  two  to  ten  miles,  are  sev- 
eral beautiful  lakes,  with  a  warm  soil  surrounding  them, 
covered  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood,  especially 
the  sugar-maple,  which  has  attained  a  gigantic  growth. 
Fish  of  different  varieties  abound  in  these  lakes.  Turtles 
nearly  one  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  have  been  taken  in 
some  of  them. 

Black  bears  are  killed  in  the  interior,  and  often  near 
the  shores  of  the  inland  lakes,  raccoons,  marten  and  foxes 
are  numerous;  partridges  and  pigeons  are  plenty  in  their 
season,  and  dacks  are  found  in  the  small  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  prospects  for  this  new  municipality  are  very  bright, 
and  its  growth  is  only  the  question  of  a  few  short  years. 

BIOGEAPHIGAL    SKETCHES. 

MRS.  J.  H.  ANDREWS,  Palace  Hotel,  was  born  in  Ohio 
December  12,  1845 ;  received  a  good  education,  and,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  came  to  Michigan  and  located  in  Newaygo  County;  lived 
there  until  nineteen  years  old,  at  which  time  she  was  married 


to  Mr.  J.  H.  Andrews,  of  Ohio ;  was  then  on  a  farm  two  years  • 
then  lived  at  his  old  home  five  years ;  then  in  Petoskey  two 
years  mboardmg  house,  and  three  years  at  other  points  keeping 
boarders ;  they  then  went  to  Indian  River  and  kept  boarders  one 
year,  and  then  kept  hotel  a  short  time ;  they  came  to  Mackinac 
City  m  July,  1882,  built  a  house  and  began  keeping  hotel.  They 
have  two  children— William  O.  Andrews  and  Eva  A.  Andrews. 

MRS.  E.  C.  CAMPBELL,  grocery  and  restaurant,  was  born 
m  New  York  State  February  16,  1839;  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  began  teaching  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  taught 
two  years ;  came,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Northport,  Mich.,  and 
tausfht  four  years,  and  was  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Campbell.  She  then  retired,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  at  which  time  her  husband  died.  She  then  went  into  the 
miUmery  business  for  four  years;  then  sold  out;  came  to  Mack- 
mac  City  in  March,  1882,  and  started  her  present  business; 
handles  sewing  machines  m  connection  with  present  business. 
She  has  one  child— Clara  N. 

F.  R.  DAY,  Observer,  Signal  Service  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in 
]New  York,  January  11, 1862;  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion; joined  the  service  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  to 
W  ashington  seven  months  at  school,  and  then  to  Boston,  Mass., 
sixteen  months,  and  came  to  Mackinac  June  28,  and  opened  the 
station  August  20. 

GEORGE  GANE,  grocer  and  provision  and  gents'  furnish- 
ing goods,  was  born  in  Canada  August  1,1852;  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  farmed  until  1879,  at  which 
time  he  began  his  present  business  in  Five  Lakes;  continued  it 
till  March,  1882,  when  he  came  to  Mackinac  City,  and  started 
his  present  business ;  he  was  Town  Clerk  of  Clam  Lake  one 
year;  was  School  Director  and  Assessor  three  years;  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  is  Trustee  and  Deacon  of 
same.  Was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Whalev,  of  Clam  Lake, 
March  9, 1871.  .     " 
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THE  history  of  this  county  is  peculiarly  that  of  the 
Amerian  pioneer  era  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Prior 
to  the  coming  of  American  enterprise,  the  wilderness  alone 
was  here;  the  location  did  not  claim  even  a  regular  Indian 
habitant;  it  was  un visited  by  the  French  explorers  of  the 
Northwest,  and  even  avoided  by  the  trappers  and  hunters 
of  later  days.  Archaeologists  cannot  identify  it  with  the 
homes  of  the  ancient  miners,  nor  can  the  ethnologist  estab- 
lish it  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  Indian  band.  It  is 
true  that  the  Indians  of  Keweenaw  had  a  full  acquaintance 
with  the  beaver  homes  along  the  Carp,  together  with  a 
vague  idea  of  what  the  iron  rock,  the  Biwabiko-wadjiw, 
was;  yet  the  barbarians  looked  upon  the  beaver  as  some- 
thing which  would  not  continue  much  longer  to  lure  them 
hither,  and  upon  the  iron  mountain  as  the  home  of  light- 
ning and  thunder,  always  inhospitable,  generally  angry, 
repulsive,  and  often  times  appjalling.  When  the  character 
'  of  the  Indian  and  the  advantages  which  the  Western  bays 
and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  offered  him,  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  to  learn  that  he  was 
willing  to  ignore  the  idea  of  settlement  on  a  spot  so  far 
west  of  the  trader's  lake  route  and  so  utterly  wanting  in 
those  resources  which  the  lazy  red  man  loved  to  draw  forth. 
For  these  reasons,  Marquette  County  has  not  an  Indian 
history,  nor  is  there  anything  to  point  out  even  a  tempo- 
rary settlement  by  the  French  traders,  or  a  visit  from  the 
first  French  missionaries  and  explorers.  The  city  has  no 
ancient  history.  The  county  claims  an  ancient  geological 
history,  extending  over  ages  co-existent  with  the  first  solidi- 
fying and  peopling  of  this  world,  a  reference  to  which 
should  necessarily  be  speculative,  and,  consequently,  beyond 
the  plan  of  this  work. 
^  Marquette  County,  her  cities,  villages  and  townships, 
are  all  the  result  of  modern  enterprise  and  knowledge.  It 
may  be  said  that  an  Indian  encampment  was  located  where 
the  Mackinac  Railroad  depot  now  is,  in  1845,  when  Mr. 
Everett  arrived.  The  chief  of  this  band  was  Manjigeezek, 
or  "  Moving  Day."  He  was  an  Ofcchipwe,  and  under  him 
were  about  thirty  warriors.  Another  band  visited  Lake 
Michigamme  at  intervals;  but  the  stay  made  by  the  nomads 
should  not  gain  for  them  the  name  of  settlers. 

Chusco  was  the  prophet  of  L'Arbre  Croche  and  also  of 
^Mackinac,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1838.  On 
that  island  came  to  reside  the  prophetess,  Ogeewyahnoqu- 
tokwa,  of  Chegoimegon,  who  was  converted  by  John  Sun- 
day, and  married  the  Indian  Waboose.  She  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Wabogug,  who  went  from  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie  to  assist  Montcalm  against  the  British  at  Quebec. 
Both  of  those  characters  made  their  homes  near  the  mouth 
of  Carp  River  for  a  short  time,  before  their  final  move  to 
Mackinac  Island;  yet  they  cannot  be  called  resident  In- 
dians. 

There  is  no  intention  whatever  to  decry  the  Indian  his- 
tory of  the  district.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
county  is  full  of  evidences  of  ancient  visitors,  there  is 
nothing  in  French  or  American  records  to  show  a  permanent 
settlement.  The  following  archaeological  discoveries  remain 
to  point  out  that  long  years  ago  the  country  was  known  to 


the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
peninsula. 

In  excavating  at  the  Carp,  in  1851,  it  is  stated  by  Sid- 
ney Adams  that  the  workmen  found  the  bed  of  an  old  river 
and  in  it  many  copper  instruments,  which  are  said  to  be  in 
possession  of  John  Burt,  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Adams  remem-  . 
bers  the  discovery  in  1851.  In  Chooolay  Township,  a 
Bishop's  silver  cross  and  a  short  gun  barrel  were  found 
while  raking  out  a  charcoal  pit. 

An  old  Indian,  Marjizeekiks,  told  Mr.  Adams,  in  1852,-* 
that  he  remembered  when  the  Indians  cultivated  gardens 
on  Presque  Isle,  and  then  trees  of  large  growth  were  found 
there. 

On  Ripley's  Rock,  Indian  hieroglyphics  were  found  by  __ 
Mr.  Adams,  in  June,  1851.     The  hieroglyphics  were  con- 
tained, or  rather,  written  on  a  large  double  sheet  of  birch 
bark  sewn  along  the  edges  by  thread  made  from  tissue, 
showing  the  characters  on  the  bulge. 

There  are  old  Indian  graves  south  of  the  Carp,  and™ 
again,  where  the  road  passes  in  front  of  the  Northwestern 
Hotel,  were  other  graves.  On  Light-House  Point  are  found 
a  number,  and  again  on  the  Picnic  rocks  are  found  the 
rude  tombs  of  a  people  unremembered  by  the  savages  of 
1845. 

There  was  an  old  stone-worker's  shop  where  Dr.  Hewitt's 
residence  now  is,  in  Marquette  City.  Arrow-heads,  chips 
from  stones  and  other  evidences  of  Indian  workers  in  stone, 
were  found  by  Walter  Stafford.  Mr.  Adams  has  a  copper 
spear-head  found  by  him  four  miles  below  Marquette  in 
1856. 

During  the  excavation  w^ork,  close  by  the  Northwestern 
Hotel,  in  1861  or  1862,  a  vessel  containing  about  a  half 
bushel  of  large  leaden  bullets,  was  found  by  Joshua  Hodg- 
kins. 

In  the  Otchipwe  Nagamon,  or  national  hymn  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Indians,  the  social  condition  of  Marquette 
County,  during  the  early  years  of  the  modern  mining  era, 
is  portrayed  with  that  natural  distinctness  characteristic  of 
the  Indian.  Rev.  Mr.  Jacker's  translation,  while  perfect  in 
itself,  gives  that  very  poor  idea  of  the  Indian  original  which 
our  present  language  is  only  capable  of  giving: 


Anamakamig  dash 
Maiaifwed  jaganash, 

Anokewag. 

Biwabikokeweg, 

Anonigosiwag; 
Kitcliimokomanag 

Mamigewag. 


But  under  the  ground 
The  German,  the  Irishmen 

Are  working. 
They  are  gathering  metal, 

They  are  hired  laborers ; 
The  big  knives  (Americans) 

Are  carrying  off  the  spoils. 


All  may  wonder  at  the  mystery  which  enshrouds  the  story 
of  those  quaint  old  visitors  and  the  souvenirs  of  their  com- 
ing and  their  stay,  and  while  wondering  must  offer  a  trib- 
ute to  the  past — to  the  old  race  of  miners  who  first  discov- 
ered the  presence  of  mineral,  and,  in  their  rude  ways,  es- 
sayed to  develop  the  rich  ores  or  native  metals.  To  the 
men  and  women  who  came  to  take  possession  of  the  country, 
to  renew,  as  it  were,  the  industries  which  the  unknown  race 
ceased  to  carry  on,  and  to  stay  in  their  chosen  land,  we 
can  say:  You  found  a  wilderness  and  cleared  a  place  for 
habitation;  you  took  from  the  mountains  wealth  to  pay  for 
the  labor;  you  found  at  hand  the  solid  rock  and  clay  for 
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brick,  the  pine  trees  for  lumber,  the  very  sand,  and  out  of 
these  materials  built  your  cities. 

No  better  illustration  is  afforded  anywhere  of  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  man;  he  found  materials  in  nature's  great 
storehouse,  of  which  he  was  the  master —they  the  slaves;  he 
found  the  land  a  wilderness,  peopled  by  savages— see  the 
change!  The  stores,  the  banks,  the  railroads,  the  docks, 
the  hotels,  all  stand  where,  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  tan- 
gled  underbrush  sheltered  uncultivated  nature.  ''The  morn- 
ing whistles,  the  school  aud  church  bells  ringing  from  the. 
hillsides,  have  drowned,  a«  it  were,  the  wild  whoop  of  the 
Indian.  The  newspaper,  the  great  missionary  of  modern 
times,  is  abroad,  and  proves  to  the  outside  world  that  you 
are  earnest.  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  a  complete 
raHroad  system,  a  well  organized  society— all  are  yours. 
Withal,  your  neighbors  in  older  settlements  may  claim 
some  advantages,  such  as  great  centers  of  culture  and 
wealth,  yet  would  you  change  places  with  them?  Would 
you  go  back  to  the  quiet  life  so  poor  in  experiences  as  the 
old  past  you  left  in  your  old  home?  Nay,  tarry  here  amid 
these  hills,  full  of  the  romance  of  promise,  where  opportu- 
nity—a goddess  so  shy  in  older  communities,  and  coy,  and 
hard  to  win— extends  a  friendly  hand  on  hilltop  and  in 
vale,  and  fairly  leads  you  to  the  summit  of  success. 

DISCOVERY    OF    THE    IROF  MINES    IN    1844. 

In  the  general  history,  as  well  as  ip  the  historic  papers, 
by  S.  P.  Ely  and  Peter  White,  references  are  made  to  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  iron  industries  of  this 
county.  For  this  reason,  a  special  paper  on  the  subject, 
j^repared  by  Mr.  Whitpaan,  has  been  laid  aside  as.  redund- 
ant and  the  letter  of  William  Burt  substituted.  This  let- 
ter  deals  with  some  facts  which  pertain  properly  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  county,  and  which  form  valuable  additions  to 
the  historical  reminiscences  of  Messrs.  White  and  Ely. 

To  render  the  history  of  the  era  of  iron  discovery  more 
complete,  as  well  as  to  show  what  part  was  taken  in  bring- 
ing the  mineral  resources  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  under 
notice,  by  the  line  and  geological  survey  parties  of  1844, 
the  following  statements  are  given.  The  paper  was  writ- 
ten by  William  Burt  January  10,  1870: 

By  reference  to  Part  %  of  the  annual  messages  and 
documents— Prof.  C.  T.  Jackson's  geological  report,  1849 
and  1850,  pages  933,  934  and  935— will  be  found  a  cata- 
logue of  mineral  specimens  collected  by  William  A.  Burt 
during  his  surveys  of  township  lines  in  the  fall  of  1844. 
Near  the  bottom  of  page  934,  is  a  list  of  sixteen  specimens 
of  iron^ore,  from  Sections  1,  12,  13,  24  and  25,  of  Town- 
ship 47  north,  Eange  27  west.  These  specimens  and  the 
catalogue  were  handed  over  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1844,  and  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of 
iron  ore  was  well  known  in  Detroit  and  in  the  counties  of 
Macomb  and  Oakland.  I  have  been  told  a  man  named 
Vanalstine,  living  in  Oakland  County,  claims  to  have  pro- 
cured a  piece  of  this  ore  from  one  of  W.  A.  Burt's  men,  and 
to  have  tested  the  ore  in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  in  the  year 
1844.  William  A.  Burt,  at  the  end  of  the  field  notes  of  the 
survey  of  east  boundary  of  Township  47  north,  Eange  27 
west,  wrote  an  N.  B.,  as  follows,  viz. :  "  Two  good  solar 
compasses  were  used  on  the  township  line,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  the  needle  determined  by  both.  When  the  varia- 
tions were  about  45  degrees  or  50  degrees,  the  needle  ap- 
peared to  be  weak,  linked  and  nearly  destitute  of  magnet- 
ism. Spathic  and  hematite, ii'on  ore  abound  on  this  line." 
These  fieldlnotes  are  in  the  State  Land  Office, at  Lansing, 
and  copies  of  them  in  the  General  Land  Office,  Washing- 
ton.   Dr.  D.  Houghton  was  expected  to  write  thageology  of 


the  district  surveyed  in  1844.  I  have  never  seen  any  geo- 
logical report  of  that  date,  and  suppose  the  material  to. 
have  been  lost  when  he  lost  his  life,  in  1845. 

Jacob  Houghton,  Harvey  JNIellen  and  William  Ives  have 
written  interesting  letters  regarding  this  first  discovery  of 
iron  ore.  Mr.  Ives  sent  me  a  map  which  he  says  was  made 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  and  is  just  as 
he  then  made  it,  and  in  Township  47  north,  Kange  27  west, 
is  written  these  words,  "  Iron  Hills."  I  have  an  old  map, 
recently  found  amongst  some  old  maps  of  surveys,  which 
shows  the  same  iron  ore  deposits.  On  the  face  of  this  map, 
Samuel  W.  Hill  has  certified  to  its  being  a  correct  copy  of 
the  survey  of  William  A.  Burt. 

In  his  diary  of  the  year  1844,  William  A.  Burt  says: 
"  East  boundary  of  Township  47  north,  Kange  27  west. 
This  line  is  very  extraordinary  on  account  of  the  great  vari 
ations  of  ^Aiq  needle  and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
survey  of  it.  Commenced  in  the  morning,  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, weather  clear.  The  variation  high  and  fluctuating 
on  the  first  mile,  Section  1.  On  Sections  12  and  13,  vari- 
ations of  all  kinds  from  south  87^  east,  to  north  ST  west. 
In  some  places  the  north  end  of  the  needle  would  dip  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  would  not  settle  anywhere.  In 
other  places  it  would  have  variations  40,  50  and  60°  east, 
then  west  variation  alternating  in  the  distance  of  a  few 
chains.  Camped  on  a  small  stream  on  Section  13.  Sep- 
tember 20,  raining;  staked  tlie  line  on  south  half  of  Sec- 
tion 13,  the  needle  being  useless.  September  21,  snow 
fell  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  from  three  to  six  inches 
deep.  Mr.  Ives  came  to  us— had  been  left  lame  near  the 
corner  of  Townships  47  and  48,  Kanges  26  and  27.  Sep- 
tember 22,  snow  gone;  all  hands  staked  line  one  and  one- 
half  miles,  underbrushing  the  line,  cutting  down  some 
trees  and  notching  into  others  to  keep  the  range.  During 
the  day  had  the  ague  and  fever. 

Although  on  an  allowance  of  one-third  or  one-fourth 
enough  (provisions)  and  cloudy  weather,  we  did  not  dare 
risk  the  compass,  on  account  of  the  great  fluctuations  of 
the  needle,  to  direct  our  course,  or  venture  ourselves  to  go 
after  provisions,  when  I  had  some  deposited  seven  or  eight 
miles  east- southeast  of  us.  September  23,  in  the  morn- 
ing, ate  our  last  allowance  of  provisions."  The  diary  then 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  party  captured  three  porcupines, 
or  hedge  hogs,  which  they  ate,  and  finally  the  weather  be- 
came clear  and  the  party  went  east  to  their  provisions. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1845,  Dr.  D.  Houghton's  party 
of  surveyors  discovered  iron  ore  while  subdividing  Town- 
ship 47  north,  Kange  26  west.  This  discovery  was  report- 
ed by  Bela  Hubbard,  deputy  surveyor,  and  is  incorporated 
in  Prof.  Jackson's  report,  page  835. 

C.  T.  Carr  informs  me  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son of  1845,  in  company  with  Edward  Kockwell,  and  guid- 
ed by  the  Indian  brave  and  medicine  man,  Man-ji-ki-Jik,  * 
they  went  and  saw  or  discovered  the  Jackson  Mine.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Carr  discovered  considerable  signs  of  some 
persons  having  been  there  before  him.  Prof.  Jackson,  in 
his  report,  page  477,  says,  Mr.  Lyman  Pray,  in  1845,  tak- 
ing his  advice,  visited  a  large  mountain  of  iron  ore  some 
where  between  the  head  of  Keweenaw  Bay  and  the  Me- 
nominee Eiver.  Joseph  Stacey,  in  1845,  reported  the  dis- 
covery of  a  large  amount  of  iron  ore  between  the  mouth  of 
Dead  Eiver  and.  Lake  Michigan.  In  May,  1846,  William 
A.  Burt  discovered  good  iron  ore  in  place,  a  few  miles 
easterly  of  the  junction  of  Michigammi  and  Brule  Eivers, 
and  during  the  same  season  our  surveying  parties,  headed 
by  William  A.,  John  and  Austin  Burt,  discovered  a  large 
amount  of  iron  ore  deposits.     For  a  full  report  of   the  ge- 
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ologf  and  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  iron  ore  deposits, 
see  W.  A.  Bnrt^s  report,  Part  3,  Annual  Message  and  Doc- 
uments, 1849-50,  pages  842  to  876  inclusive.  Page  852 
has  "  General  Eemarks  "  on  the  iron  ore  and  necessity  of 
providing  some  good  road  to  get  it  to  market. 

These  remarks  wer^written  before  anj  of  our  iron  ore 
mines  were  opened.  The  first  5f  our  iron  mines  was  opened 
in  the  fall  of  1846,  and  the  first  forge  for  working  the  ore  com- 
menced operations  in  Februar  j,  1848.  Foster  and  Whitney 
say  in  their  report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Land  District,  part  2,  pages  21  and  22:  "  To  William  A. 
Burt,  Esq.,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  determined  the 
existence  of  these  beds  and  proclaimed  f.heir  value. "  These 
remarks  evidently  refer  to  his  discovery  of  iron  ore  and  re- 
port of  it  in  1846. 

In  1853  or  1854,  Mr.  Everett  sent  three  blocks  of  ore  to 
the  New  York  Exposition.  This  ore  was  shipped  to  the 
Sault,  then  portaged  and  reshipped  for  New  York. 

AN   HISTORICAL    LAW   SOIT. 

A  review  of  the  case,  Compo  vs.  the  Jackson  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  decision  given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
1882,  contains  much  that  is  historical  and  instructive.  The 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  taken  by  F.  O.  Clark,  at- 
torney for  Compo.  The  defense  was  represented  by  M.  H. 
Maynard,  C.  I.  W^alker  and  C.  T.  Wing. 

C.  Compo,  as  assignee  of  Charlotte  Kobogum,  an  Indian 
woman,  daughter  and  heir  of  Marji  Gezick,  a  deceased  In- 
dian, brought  a  bill  to  obtain  relief  under  the  following 
circumstances:  Defendant  is  the  corporate  successor,  and, 
under  the  statute,  sub ject  to  the  liabilities  of  a  former  com- 
pany originally  incorporated  in  1848  as  the  Jackson  Min- 
ing Company,  and  afterward  changed  to  the  Jackson  Iron 
Company.  That  corporation  was  organized  chiefly  by,  and 
obtained  the  mining  property  of,  a  previous  unincorporated 
joint- stock  company,  acting  through  several  trustees,  and 
known  as  the  Jackson  Mining  Company.  This  suit  is 
brought  to  secure  the  rights  alleged  to  have  been  contracted 
by  the  original  association  to  be  given  to  Marji  Gezick,  but 
never  formally  conveyed  or  otherwise  assured  to  him  or  to 
the  daughter,  who  succeeds  him.  The  association  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  mining  on  Lake  Superior.  Marji 
Gezick  discovered  and  made  known  to  them  the  iron  mine 
in  Marquette  County,  which  they  have  always  worked  as 
their  mining  property,  and  they  had  agreed  to  pay  him  for 
his  services.  The  association  having  procured  a  War  De- 
partment permit,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  having  taken 
out  a  lease  of  the  mining  location,  which  contained  a  sec- 
tion of  land,  thereupon  gave  to  Marji  Gezick  a  written 
agreement  dated  May  30,  1846,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  which  declared  that,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  in  hunting  ores  of  Location  593,  he  was  entitled 
to  twelve  undivided  thirty -one-hundredth  parts  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Jackson  Mining  Company  in  said  Location 
593.  This  agreement  was  ratified  and  confirmed  on  the 
books  of  the  company,  which  it  is  averred  passed  to  defend- 
ant. It  is  also  averred  that  a  subsequent  verbal  agreement 
to  perfect  the  title  at  their  own  expense  as  "soon  as  possible, 
and  give  him  that  interest,  was  also  ratified  and  confirmed 
and  entered  on  the  books. 

An  objection  made  to  this  alleged  verbal  agreement  as 
void  under  the  statute  of  frauds  does  not  appear  to  us  of 
much  importance,  because  by  the  alleged  ratification  it 
ceased  to  rest  merely  in  parol,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  as  tiie  title  was  actually  obtained,  it  left  the  original 
a^eement,  if  valid,  sufiicient  to  assure  the  same  interest. 


Subsequently,  the  incorporated  company,  by  virtue  of  the 
lease,  was  allowed  to  enter  the  land  at  $2.50  per  acre,  and 
a  patent  was  issued  December,  1851.  Since  that  time,  the 
land  has  been  used  for  mining  purposes,  and  the  enterprise 
has  been  very  successful. 

Marji  Gezick,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  an  uneducat- 
ed Indian,  died  in  or  before  the  year  1857.  The  bill  al- 
leges that  his  rights  were  recognized  during  his  life.  That 
after  Charlotte  Kobogum  succeeded  to  his  interest,  Mr. 
Everett,  a  member  of  the  original  association,  and  one  of 
its  trustees,  saw  the  President  of  the  company  in  New 
York,  where  the  office  was  located,  on  her  behalf,  and 
showed  him  the  original  agreement,  and  on  search  they 
found  its  ratification  on  the  books,  and  he  promised  to  look 
up  the  matter  and  settle  with  her  if  she  had  rights.  Sub- 
sequently, offers  deemed  inadequate  have  been  made  for 
her  interest,  but  recently  the  company  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge her  rights.  The  defendant  demurs,  and  relies  on 
various  grounds,  including  lapse  of  time,  and  various 
grounds  of  insufficiency  of  title  shown. 

The  original  contract  was  in  writing,  and  contained  a 
^  definite  description  of  the  land,  and  of  Marji  Gezick' s  inter- 
est in  it,  and  the  consideration  on  which  it  rested,  which 
was  a  valuable  one.  There  is  no  difficulty  that  we  can 
discover  in  holding  this  a  valid  agreement  and  declaration 
of  trust  for  the  title,  if  there  was  any  title  to  which  it  re- 
ferred. It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  right  then 
existing  was  a  mere  license,  and  not  the  subject  of  contract 
or  grant.  It  purported,  however,  to  give  permanent  rights, 
including  a  right  of  pre-emption.  It  was  not  shown  on 
the  argument,  and  is  not  very  important,  in  what  way 
these  lands  came,  as  they  did  actually  come,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  War  Department.  By  an  act  approved  March 
1,  1847,  Congress  recognized  this  by  providing  for  trans- 
fer of  their  management  and  control  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment—9  Laws,  U.  S.,  147.  The  same  law  provided 
for  their  survey  and  sale,  and  gave  to  occupants  under 
War  Department  leases  a  pre-emption  to  be  exercised  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  lease,  on  condition  that  the  entire 
tract  should  be  purchased,  and  compliance  made  with  the 
terms  of  the  leases.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  purchase  of  the  land  under  this  act  depended  on 
the  leasehold  rights,  and  was  in  pursuance  of  the  pre-emp- 
tion right  thereby  granted,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress 
ratified  the  lease,  whether  originally  valid  or  not. 

This  being  so,  we  think  that  whatever  right  Marji  Ge- 
zick had  in  the  lease  followed  it  into  the  purchase  and  be- 
came attached  to  the  title.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
indicating  that  any  demand  was  made  on  him  to  contribute 
his  small  share  of  the  purchase  money,  which  would  be 
about  |6  or  $7,  provided  Ihe  land  was  not  paid  for  out  of 
the  profits,  which  is  quite  possible.  This  gave  him  an 
equitable  title  to  the  undivided  interest  described,  which 
the  legal  owners  held  in  trust  for  him.  This  title  passed  to 
his  daughter,  and  she  could  transfer  or  enforce  it  as  an  in  - 
teres t  in  fee,  unless  barred  by  lapse  of  time. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  shows  that  this  title 
has  been  disputed  long  enough  to  bar  her  rights.  Lapse  of 
time  alone  will  not  necessarily  operate  as  a  disseizin  in 
law  or  equity,  and  the  bill  does  not  indicate  any  consider- 
able delay  siuee  the  company  gave  up  negotiating  and  de- 
nied her  rights;  The  defendant  has  not  answered,  and  on 
the  present  hearing  we  must  assume  the  bill  to  be  true. 
There  is  enougli  in  it  to  call  upon  defendant  to  put  in  a 
defense  and  leave  the  merits  to  be  tried  on  the  facts.  It  is 
possible  that  the  accounting  for  past  rents  and  profits  may 
be  limited  by  a  far  shorter  period  than  the  claim  to  the  land 
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itself.     We  cannot  anticipate  what  questions  may  be  raised 
when  the  facts  all  come  out. 

The  demurrer  was  improperly  sustained.  It  must  be 
overruled,  with  costs  of  this  court  and  the  usual  costs  of 
hearing  on  demurrer  in  thS  court  below. 

Judge  Campbell  delivered  the  decision.  Judges  Graves 
and  Marston  concurred,  while  Judge  Cooley  agreed  that 
the  bill  made  such  a  case  as  entitled  the  complainant  to  an 
answer. 

The  appeal  was  from  an  order  of  the  Circuit  Court  sus- 
taining the  defendant's  demurrer,  which  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  claim,  if  it  ever  had  valid  existence, 
had  lapsed. 

The  period  of  development  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
arranged; for,  in  the  discovery  of  the  rich  iron  ore  and  the 
early  attempts  at  reduction,  are  evidences  given  of  some 
strange  power.  This  power,  incomprehensible  as  it  is, 
was  used  in  driving  men  from  their  happy  homes  into  the 
wilderness  to  prepare  the  way,  as  it  were,  for  others  des^ 
tined  to  aid  in  drawing  forth  all  the  great  mineral  resour- 
ces of  a  land  hitherto  unprized.  To-day,  a  new  discovery 
is  made;  to-morrow,  a  new  mechanical  appliance  introduced;  '- 
the  day  succeeding,  a  village  platted  and  partially  settled; 
another  day,  a  gold  mine;  next  week,  a  city  organized;  then 
a  new  railroad  built,  and  so  to  the  end.  As  this  old  land 
is  peopled  by  moderns,  so  also  are  their  ways  modern  and 
their  progress  rapid.  When  this  tide  of  enterprise,  which 
began  to  flow  in  1846,  is  going  to  ebb,  is  a  mystery.  It 
gives  promise  of  old  age,  and  of  rendering  this  rugged 
Upper  Peninsula  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  one  of  the 
wealthiest,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  great  States  of  the 
Union. 

PHYSICAL    CHAKACTERISTICS. 

The  county  may  be  considered  the  center  of  the  Middle 
Division  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  comprising  what  is  known 
as  the  iron  region.  This  is,  along  its  water-shed,  quite 
wild  and  mountainous  in  its  character,  and,  in  its  more 
level  regions,  contains  immense  tracts  of  valuable  pine 
lands.  The  water- shed  extends  from  the  head- waters  of 
Chocolay  River  north  of  westward  nearly  to  Keweenaw 
Bav,  and  thence  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
boundary  of  the  State.  This  mountainous  range  reaches 
an  altitude  of  1,250  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  the  hiljs 
commonly  being  800  to  1,000  feet  in  height.  Lake  Michi- 
gamme  lies  at  an  altitude  of  966  feet.  To  the  southwest- 
ward  the  country  slopes  into  a  gently  undulating  plain  to- 
ward the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  There  is,  how- 
ever, near  this  western  border,  another  range  of  hills, 
known  as  the  Menominee  Eange,  which  forms  a  water- shed 
between  the  Brule  and  Menominee  Kivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  the  streams  which  flow  northward  and  easi.ward. 
This  range  does  not  reach  the  altitude  of  the  northern  water- 
shed, or  approach  it  in  ruggedness  of  character.  The  Me- 
nominee Range  and  the  range  which  constitutes  the  water- 
shed extending  from  Marquette  Bay  to  Keweenaw  Bay, 
comprise  the  develaped  iron  region,  which  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world,  the  hills,  in  some  instances,  being  al- 
most solid  masses  of  iron  ore.  The  intervening  region  be- 
tween these  ranges  is  an  elevated  and  gently  undulating 
plain,  well  watered  and  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  min- 
gled in  some  instances  with  hardwood. 

Beaver  Fm-mations.  — The  great  beaver  district  is  found 
on  the  stimmit  level  of  the  hills,  immediately  west  of  Mar- 
quette. It  extends  about  eight  miles  east  and  west,  and  six 
miles  north  and  south;  is  traversed  by  the  Carp  and  the 
Ely  Branch  of  the  Tshkonauba  Rivers.  Lakes  Angeline 
and  Michigamme  are  found  in  this  neighborhood.     In  the 


vicinity  of  Lakes  Diamond,  Mary  and  Helen,  south  of  Lake 
Flora,  and  above,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ishpeming  and 
Negaunee,  varied  evidences  of  beaver  industry  manifest 
themselves.  The  works  on  the  Grass  liake  Dam  are  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  of  any  beaver  enterprise  south  of 
latitude  53^.  The  canals  made  by  the  little  animals  along 
the  Carp  River  are  interesting  relics  of  pre-mining  enter- 
prise, even  as  the  beaver  meadows  in  the  locality  were  use- 
ful to  the  first  miners.  In  1865,  Capt.  Johnson  cut  fifty 
tons  of  hay  on  a  single  beaver  meadow  near  the  Escanaba 
River  In  1862,  when  the  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  was  extended  to 
the  Escanaba,  the  beavers  retired.  In  1864,  two  beavers 
arrived  to  repair  these  dams,  but,  finding  the  task  a  difficult 
one,  they  retired. 

EEMINISCENGES    OF    EARLY    SETTLEMENT. 

The  paper  from  which  the  following  reminiscences  of 
early  settlement  are  taken  was  delivered  by  Peter  White, 
at  Marquette,  in  April,  1870.  Introducing  the  subject  with 
a  description  of  Mackinac  Island,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
the  voyage  hither  and  its  immediate  results. 

It  was  from  this  island  (Mackinac),  twenty-one  years 
ago  this  month,  that  the  little  (and,  I  might  say,  almost 
worthless)  steamer  Tecumseh  took  her  departure  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  It  was  a  tempestuous  April  morning;  the 
seas  rolled  mountain  high,  and,  before  she  had  accomplished 
many  miles,  a  huge  wave  took  off  the  yawl  boat,  swept 
through  the  steamer's  gangways,  washed  overboard  much 
of  the  freight  from  the  decks,  alarmed  the  passer  gers,  and 
brought  Capt.  Pratt  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better 
turn  his  craft  and  run  her  for  the  haven  of  safety  he  had 
left  only  a  few  hom^s  before.  The  steamer  was  not  as  fleet 
as  the  famous  chief  whose  name  she  bore.  He  could  prob- 
ably have  beaten  her  best  speed,  on  foot  and  through  a 
thicket.  Still,  she  did  reach  her  starting-point,  and,  after 
a  delay  of  twenty- four  hours  for  repairs,  she  again  started 
on  her  trip.  There  were  many  more  passengers  on  boa*  d 
than  the  boat  had  either  eating  or  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for;  but  it  was  not  intended  that  she  should  be  more 
than  twelve  hours  in  making  the  trip,     *     *     * 

On  board  was  a  party  specially  bound  to  settle  and 
start  the  city  of  Marquette,  and  to  claim  and  undertake  to 
develop  all  the  iron  mountains  that  had  been  or  should 
subsequently  be  discovered.  The  head  and  leader  of  this 
party  was  the  lamented  Robert  J.  Graveraet.  At  that  time 
he  was  a  fit  leader  for  any  great  enterprise  that  required 
the  exercise  of  pluck,  energy  and  perseverance.  He  had 
an  indomitable  will,  a  commendable  ambition  and  a  splen- 
did physical  organization,  capable  of  enduring  an  untold 
amount  of  fatigue;  a  disposition  firm,  yet  gentle  and  gen- 
erous to  a  fault,  a  figure  that,  for  grace,  beauty,  noble  bear- 
ing and  symmetrical  proportions,  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 
He  had  many  virtues,  but  his  end  was  sad  indeed.  Many 
a  man  without  a  tithe  of  the  noble  qualities  he  possessed 
holds  a  place  in  history  as  a  great  hero. 

There  were  ten  in  our  party,  all  but  three  of  whom  are 
now  dead.  The  survivors  are  Dr.  E.  C.  Rogers,  now  a 
practicing  physician  of  some  note  in  Chicago  (a  brother  of 
Randolph  Rogers,  the  sculptor);  James  Chapman,  for  many 
years  past  a  resident  of  Bayfield,  Wis. ;  and  myself.  I 
have  resided  here  continuously  ever  since. 

But  I  have  digressed  a  ad  got  ahead  of  my  story.  The 
lively  little  steamer  (lively  with  bed-bugs),  after  thrashing 
around  several  hours,  finally  got  inside  of  the  Detour,  and 
there  met  with  solid  ice,  two  to  three  feet  thick,  and  there  were 
no  indications  of  a  speedy  thaw.  The  boat  was  run  about 
half  her  length  into  the  ice,  when  some  of  the  passengers 
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debarked  and  ran  up  it  in  all  directions.  Some  essayed 
the  cutting  of  a  canal  with  saws  and  axes,  but  soon  gave  it 
up  as  a  slow  job.  The  next  day  we  backed  out  and  tried 
another  passage,  by  way  of  the  Bruce  Mines,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  hammering  our  way  through  to  the  Sauit  in  just 
ten  days  from  the  time  we  left  Mackinac.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  had  a  bread  riot,  a»  insurrection,  and  once  the 
boat  sank  to  her  deck,  full  of  water.  She  would  have  re- 
mained there,  perhaps,  forever,  but  for  the  aid  of  an  old 
fellow  we  had  named  "  Old  Saleratus,"  and  at  whom  we 
had  poked  all  manner  of  fun.  He  proved  to  be  a  ship  car- 
penter, and,  after  we  had  unloaded  the  boat  and  pumped 
her  up,  he  found  the  leak,  put  in  a  new  plank,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way.     *  *  * 

We  succeeded  in  crowding  our  large  Mackinac  barge  up 
the  rapids,  or  falls,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and,  embarking 
ourselves  and  provisions,  set  sail  on  Lake  Superior  for  the 
Carp  River  Iron  Region.  After  eight  days  of  rowing,  tow- 
ing, poling  and  sailing,  we  landed  on  the  spot  immediately 
in  front  of  where  Mr.  George  Craig's  dwelling  now  stands. 
That  was  then  called  Indian  Town,  and  was  the  landing- 
place  of  the  Jackson  Company.  We  put  up  that  night  at 
the  Cedar  House  of  Charley  Bawgam.  It  is  true  his  rooms 
were  not  many,  but  he  gave  us  plenty  to  eat,  clean  and 
well  cooked.  I  remember  that  he  had  fresh  venison,  wild 
ducks  and  geese,  fresh  fish,  good  bread  and  butter,  coffee 
and  tea,  and  splendid  potatoes. 

The  next  morning,  we  started  for  the  much-talked-of 
iron  hills;  each  one  had  a  pack- strap  and  blanket,  and  was 
directed  to  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  putting  into  a 
pack  what  he  thought  he  could  carry.  I  put  up  forty 
pounds  and  marched  bravely  up  the  hills  with  it  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  by  which  time  I  was  about  as  good  as 
used  up.  Graveraet  came  up,  and,  taking  my  pack  on  top  of 
his,  a  much  heavier  one,  marched  on  with  both,  as  if  mine 
was  only  the  addition  of  a  feather,  while  I  trudged  on  be- 
hind, and  had  hard  work  to  keep  up.  Graveraet,  seeing 
how  fatigued  I  was,  invited  me  to  get  on  top  of  his  load, 
saying  he  would  carry  me,  too,  and  he  could  have  done  it, 
I  believe  ;  but  I  had  too  much  pride  to  accept  his  offer. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  little  brook  which  runs  by  George 
Rublein's  old  brewery,  we  made  some  tea  and  lunched, 
after  which  1  felt  so  much  refreshed  that.  I  took  my  pack 
and  carried  it  without  much  difficulty  to  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Cleveland  Mine,  then  known  as  Moody's  location. 
On  our  way, we  had  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  the  Jackson 
forge,  where  we  met  Mr.  Everett,  Charles  Johnson,  Alex- 
ander McKerchie,  A.  N.  Barney,  N.  E.  Eddy,  Nahum  Keyes, 
and  some  others.  At  the  Cleveland,  we  found  Capt.  Sam 
Moody  and  John  H.  Mann,  who  had  spent  tbe  previous 
summer  and  winter  there.  I  well  remember  how  aston- 
ished I  was  the  next  morning  when  Capt.  Moody  asked  me 
to  go  with  him  to  dig  some  potatoes  for  breakfast.  He  took 
a  hoe  and  an  old  tin  pail,  and  we  ascended  a  high  hill,  now 
known  as  the  Marquette  Iron  Company's  Mountain,  and  on 
its  pinnacle  found  half  an  acre  partially  cleared  and  planted 
to  potatoes.  He  opened  but  one  or  two  hills  when  his  pail 
was  filled  with  large  and  perfectly  sound  potatoes — and 
then  said,  "  I  may  as  well  pull  a  few  parsnips  and  carrots 
for  dinner,  to  save  coming  up  again  " — and,  sure  enough, 
he  had  them  there  in  abundance.  This  was  in  the  month 
of  May. 

From  this  time  till  the  lOth  of  July,  we  kept  possession 
of  all  the  iron  mountains  then  known  west  of  the  Jackson, 
employing  our  time  fighting  mosquitoes  at  night,  and  the 
black  flies  through  the  day;  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  it 
was  given  to  denuding  the  iron  hills  of  extraneous  matter, 


preparing  the  way  for  the  immense  products  that  have  since 
followed.  On  the  10th  of  July,  we  came  away  from  the 
mountains,  bag  and  baggage,  arriving  at  the  lake  shore,  as 
we  then  termed  it,  before  noon.  Mr.  Harlow  had  arrived 
with  quite  a  number  of  mechanics,  some  goods,  lots  of 
money,  and,  what  was  better  than  all,  we  got  a  glimpse  of 
some  female  faces.  We  were  all  much  excited,  and  buoy- 
ant with  the  hope  of  a  bright  and  dazzling  future  before  us. 

At  1  o'clock  of  that  day,  we  commenced  clearing  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Marquette,  though  we  called  it 
Worcester  in  honor  of  Mr.  Harlow's  native  city.  We  began 
by  chopping  off  the  trees  and  brush,  at  the  point  of  rocks 
near  the  brick  blacksmith  shop,  just  south  of  the  shore  end 
of  the  Cleveland  Ore  Docks.  We  cut  the  trees  close  to  the 
ground,  and  then  threw  them  bodily  over  the  bank  onto  the 
lake  shore;  then,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Moody,  we 
began  the  construction  of  a  dock,  which  was  to  stand  like 
the  ancient  pyramids,  for  future  ages  to  wonder  at  and  ad- 
mire! We  did  this  by  carrying  these  vvhole  trees  into  the 
water  and  piling  them  in  tiers,  crosswise,  until  the  pile  was 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then  we  wheeled  sand 
and  gravel  upon  it,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  second  day,  we 
had  completed  a  structure  which  we  looked  upon  with  no 
little  pride.  Its  eastward  or  outer  end  was  solid  rock,  and 
all  inside  of  that  was  solid  dirt,  brush  and  leaves.  We 
could  not  see  why  it  should  not  stand  as  firm  and  as  long 
as  the  adjacent  beach  itself!  A  vessel  was  expected  in  a 
few  days,  with  a  large  lot  of  machinery  and  supplies,  and 
we  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  we  had  a  dock  upon  which  they 
could  be  landed.  On  the  third  day,  we  continued  to  im- 
prove it  by  corduroying  the  surface,  and  by  night  of  that 
day,  it  was,  in  our  eyes,  a  thing  of  beauty  to  behold.  Our 
chagrin  may  be  imagined,  when,  on  rising  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  found  that  a  gentle  sea  had  come  in  during  the 
night  and  wafted  our  dock  to  some  unknown  point.  Not  a 
trace  of  it  remained;  not  even  a  poplar  leaf  was  left  to 
mark  the  spot.  The  sand  of  the  beach  was  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  if  it  had  never  been  disturbed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  I  wrote  in  the  smooth  sand  with  a  stick,  "  This  is 
the  spot  where  Capt.  Moody  built  his  dock."  The  Captain 
trod  upon  the  record,  and  said  I  would  get  my  discharge  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  he  either  forgot  or  forgave  the 
affront.  It  was  a  long  time  before  any  one  had  thw  hardi- 
hood to  attempt  the  building  of  another  dock. 

The  propellers  would  come  to  anchor,  sometimes  as  far 
as  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  freight  and  passen- 
gers had  to  be  landed  in  small  boats.  Our  large  boilers, 
when  they  arrived,  were  plugged,  thrown  overboard  and 
floated  ashore,  and  the  other  machinery  was  landed  with 
our  Mackinac  boat,  or  a  scow  which  we  had  constructed. 
Cattle  and  horses  w^ere  always  pitched  overboard  and  made 
to  swim  ashore. 

Under  the  lead  of  James  Kelly,  the  boss  carpenter,  who 
was  from  Boston,  we  improved  our  time,  after  6  o'clock  each 
evening,  in  erecting  a  log  house  for  sleeping  quarters  for 
our  particular  party.  When  finished,  we  called  it  the  Re- 
vere House,  after  the  hotel  of  that  name  in  Boston.  This 
building  stood  on  its  original  site  as  late  as  1860.     *     * 

About  this  time,  wo  realized  the  necessity  of  procuring 
hay  for  our  stock.  A  man  called  Jim  Presque  Isle  informed 
Capt.  Moody  that  he  knew  of  a  large  meadow  a  short 
distance  above  Presque  Isle,  covered  with  superb  blue-joint 
grass;  the  only  trouble  was  that  it  was  flooded  with  water 
too  deep  to  admit  of  mowing,  but  he  thought  we  could, 
with  shovels,  in  a  few  hours,  cut  a  drain  out  to  the  lake 
which  would  carry  the  water  off.  So  off  we  started  in  our 
boat,  armed  with  shovels,  axes,  scythes,  rakes  and  pitch- 
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forks.  Capt.  Moody  nervously  staked  out  the  ground  for 
the  canal,  and  we  dug  each  way  from  the  center  for  four  or 
five  hours,  and  at  last  opened  both  ends  simultaneously, 
when,  to  our  consternation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  rushed 
in  and  raised  that  on  the  meadow  three  or  four  inches!  We 
were  not  more  than  five  minutes  embarking  all  our  tools 
and  getting  oif.  We  tried  to  keep  still  about  the  matter, 
but  it  leaked  out  some  way,  and  w^as  the  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  sport. 

We  continued  clearing  up  the  land  south  of  Superior 
street,  preparing  the  ground  for  a  forge,  machine  shop, 
saw-mi]  1  and  coal  house.  Some  time  in  August,  the  schoon- 
er Fur  Trader  arrived,  bringing  a  large  number  of  Ger- 
mans, some  Irish  and  a  few  French.  x4mong  this  party 
were  August  Machts,  George  Eublein,  Francis  Dolf,  and 
Patrick,  James  and  Michael  Atfield.  All  these  have  resided 
here  continuously  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  and  are 
good  citizens,  and  have  become  men  of  property.  Grave- 
raet  and  Clark  had  been  to  Milwaukee  and  hired  and  shipped 
them  on  a  vessel.  It  was  the  cholera  year;  Clark  died  at 
the  Sault  on  his  way  back;  several  others  had  died  on  the 
vessel,  and  many  were  landed  very  sick.  We  were  all 
frightened;  but  the  Indians,  who  lived  here  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  one  hundred,  had  everything  embarked  in 
their  boats  and  canoes  within  sixty  minutes,  and  started 
over  the  waters  to  escape  a  disease  to  them  more  fearful 
than  the  small  pox.  Now  the  medical  talent  of  Dr.  Rogers 
was  called  into  requisition.  He  laid  aside  the  hoe  and  ax 
he  had  learned  to  handle  so  dextrously,  and  took  up  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  It  was  found,  on  examination, 
that  there  were  no  real  cases  of  cholera,  bat  many  of  the 
new-comers  had  the  typhoid  or  ship  fever,  and  that  it  was 
contagious  was  soon  evident,  for  the  doctor,  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  of  our  young  men  who  had  never  known  sickness  be- 
fore, were  soon  stricken  down  with  it.  Each  one  of  my 
companions  had,  in  succession,  taken  the  position  of  nurse 
in  the  hospital  (a  rude  building  called  a  hospital  had  been 
erected),  and  had  in  regular  order  been  taken  down  with 
the  malignant  fever.  It  was  my  turn  next;  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  new  promotion,  abandoned  my  oxen,  glad  of  a 
change,  having  no  fear  that  I  would  catch  the  fever,  and  I 
did  not  About  the  time  I  went  in,  Dr.  Rogers  was  very 
low,  indeed,  unable  to  lisp  a  w^ord,  and  to  this  fact  I  at- 
tribute the  recovery  of  himself  and  associates;  for,  as  I 
knew  nothing  of  medicines,  I  discarded  them  altogether, 
and,  by  advice  of  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Emmons  and  Mrs. 
Wheelock,  I  commenced  rubbing  and  bathing  them,  and, 
Mrs,  Wheelock  furnishing  suitable  food,  the  result  was  that 
in  two  weeks  they  were  all  convalescent.  Dr.  Rogers  often 
said  afterward,  "  If  I  could  have  told  the  fool  what  medi- 
cine to  give,  he  would  have  killed  us  all." 

At  this  time,  the  first  steam  boiler  ever  set  up  in  this 
county  was  ready  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  it  must  be 
done  the  first  time  by  hand.  It  was  a  locomotive  boiler, 
and  was  afterward  put  into  the  side-wheel  steamer  Fogy, 
which  plied  between  Marquette  and  Chocolay  so  many 
years.  A  dollar  and  a  half  was  offered  for  the  job,  and  I 
took  it;  working  thr^e  days  and  a  night  or  two,  I  succeeded 
in  filling  it.  Steam  was  got  up,  and  I  then  was  installed 
as  engineer  and  fireman.     ***** 

That  summer  there  were  but  few  boats  of  any  kind  on 
the  lake.  The  propeller  Independence  was  generally  broken 
down,  and  the  little  propeller  Napoleon  only  came  three  or 
four  times  during  the  season.  The  reliable  mail,  freight 
and  passenger  craft  was  the  schooner  Fur  Trader,  com- 
manded by  the  veteran  Capt.  Calvin  Ripley,  from  whom 
the  picturesque  rock  in  Marquette  Bay  took  its  name.     The 


Fur  Trader  was  a  small  sail  vessel,  and  usually  made  a  trip 
in  three  or  four  weeks;  but  it  was  toward  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber, and  neither  she  nor  any  other  craft  had  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance for  nine  or  ten  weeks.  The  stock  of  provisions 
was  quite  low;  the  butter  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds  were 
wholly  exhausted;  only  a  few  barrels  of  pork  and  fiour  re- 
mained, and  the  danger  of  being  put  on  very  short  rations 
was  imminent.  Then  Mr.  Harding  discovered,  or  pretend- 
ed t(>  discover,  a  conspiracy  among  the  Germans  to  seize 
the  warehouse  and  confiscate  what  provisions  were  left. 
He  volunteered  to  command  a  guard  to  watch  the  ware- 
house day  and  night.  The  provisions  were  doled  out  spar- 
ingly, the  Germans  becoming  very  much  dissatisfied,  and, 
a  short  time  after  (in  November),  they  "  struck,"  and  a 
large  number  of  them  started  out  of  the  country,  intending 
to  follow  the  lake  shore  to  Grand  Island,  and  go  from  there 
overland  to  Little  Bay  de  Noquette.  Only  a  few  reached 
Grand  Island;  the  weaker  ones,  foot-sore,  weary  and  hun- 
gry, lagged  at  different  points  along  the  beach,  and  proba- 
bly many  of  them  would  have  perished  but  for  the  return 
oi  those  of  the  party  who  had  reached  Grand  Island,  and 
there  learned  that  a  propeller,  loaded  with  provisions,  had 
arrived  here  the  next  day  after  they  left.  So  they  returned, 
and  the  cheering  news  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  their 
comrades,  as  they  came  up  to  them  here  and  there  along  the 
beach,  and  they  finall}^  all  got  back,  wiser  and  better  men 
None  of  the  Germans  named  as  still  residing  here  went  off 
with  the  party.  ******  On  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, our  boat  was  started  for  Saalt  Ste.  Marie,  in  charge 
of  James  Hilliard  (sometimes  called  Jim  Presque  Isle). 
John  H.  Mann,  Mr.  Emmons  and  a  German  boy  named 
Kellogg,  accompanied  him;  they  w^ereall  drowned,  the  boat 
beingafterward  found  with  two  bodies  in  it.  While  the  body 
of  Mr.  Emmons  was  not  recovered  till  the  following  spring. 

As  I  have  told  two  stories  that  militate  against  Capt. 
Moody's  skill  as  an  engineer,  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
relate  one  which  redounds  to  his  credit  as  a  navigator. 
We  had  by  some  means  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the 
schooners  Swallow  and  Siskiwit,  which  had  been  loaded 
with  grain  and  supplies  for  us  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  had  run 
by  and  laid  up  for  the  winter  at  L'Anse.  The  grain  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  horses  from  starving. 
Capt.  Moody  promptly  started  for  L'Anse,  accompanied  by 
James  Broadbent.  an  old  salt-water  sailor.  On  their  arri- 
val there,  they  found  both  the  vessels  stripped  and  laid  up, 
and,  what  was  worse,  frozen  in  the  ice.  But  Moody  had 
pluck  enough  to  undertake  any  task,  no  matter  how  diffi- 
cult or  dangerous.  He  and  his  man  went  to  work  at  once 
to  refit  one  of  the  vessels — the  Siskiwit — on  the  principle 
that  might  makes  right.  They  paid  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  urgent  protests-  of  her  owner,  Capt.  James  Bendry. 
They  filled  her  with  corn  and  oats  from  the  Swallow,  and 
employed  a  large  number  of  Indians  to  cut  a  passage  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  long,  through  the  ice,  so  as  to 
float  the  vessel  out  into  the  open  water.  They  got  her  out 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  arrived  here  on  Christmas  Day,  the 
sails  frozen  stiff  and  immovable,  and  the  ice  a  foot  thick 
on  her  deck.  They  had  not  seen  land  from  the  time  they 
left  L'Anse  until  they  reached  Marquette  Bay,  a  heavy 
northwest  gale  and  snow-storm  prevailing  all  the  time. 
The  vessel  was  unloaded  and  run  into  Chocolate  River, 
where  she  lay  until  spring,  when,  in  coming  out.  she  ran 
on  the  beach  and  went  to  pieces. 

During  that  winter  we  had  three  or  four  mails  only. 
Mr.  Harlow  was  the  first  Postmaster,  and  hired  the  Indian 
Jimmeca  to  go  to  L'Anse  after  the  mail  at  a  cost  of  $10  per 
trip.     I  believe  the  cost  was  made  up  by  subscription. 
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The  Jackson  Company  had  about"  suspended  operations; 
their  credit  was  at  a  low  ebb;  their  agent  had  left  in  the 
fall,  and  was  succeeded  by  "  Czar "  Jones,  the  President, 
but  nearly  all  work  was  stopped,  and  the  men  talked  seri- 
ously of  hanging  and  quartering  Mr.  Jqnes,  who.  soon 
after  left  the  country.  *  *  *  In  the  spring  (1850),  the 
Jackson  Company  "  biist "  all  up,  and  all  work  at  their 
mine  and  forge  was  suspended.  By  this  time,  the  Mar- 
quette Iron  Company's  forge  was  nearly  completed  and 
ready  for  making  blooms.  Many  dwellings,  shops,  etc., 
had  been  erected,  together  with  a  small  dock  at  which 
steamers  could  land.  This  dock  still  forms  the  shore  end 
of  the  Cleveland  Company's  merchandise  pier.     *     *     * 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  B.*^  F.  platon,  and  his  brother,  Watt 
Eaton,  arrived  from  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  had  leased  the 
old  Jackson  Forge  and  Mine,  and  brought  with  them  an 
immense  number  of  men  and  horses,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  supplies.  They  commenced  operations  with  a  grand 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  high  sounding  words  that  bid  fair 
to  eclipse  and  crush  everybody  else  out  of  existence  in  short 
order.  They  burst  all  to  pieces  within  a  year,  and  never 
paid  their  men  a  dollar  in  money;  those  who  took  goods 
for  pay  were  wise.  Ben  Eaton  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
country  that  he  finally  left  the  United  States  and  went  to 
Australia,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  returned.    *     * 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  we  had  pretty  hard  times  gen- 
erally; no  money,  and  not  much  of  anything  else.  I  think 
it  was  in  September  of  that  year  the  county  was  organized. 
I  was  absent  up  the  lake  shore,  fishing,  at  the  time,  and, 
on  my  return,  was  informed  that  I  had  been  elected  County 
Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds.  I  told  my  informant  (Amos 
Parish)  that  I  was  not  of  age;  to  which  he  replied  that  the 
impression  generally  prevailed  tha':  I  was  over  thirty,  that 
no  one  would  say  anything  if  I  did  not,  and  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  have  some  one  hold  those  offices  who 
could  write.  I  was  flattered,  and  consented.  Up  to  this 
time,  we  had  been  attached  to  Houghton  County,  the  county 
seat  being  at  Eagle  River. 

On  one  occasion,  I  was  sent,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  on 
foot  and  alone,  up  to  Eagle  River  to  get  the  County  Clerk's 
certificate  to  a  lot  of  legal  documents.  I  went  to  L'Anse, 
thence  across  the  ice  to  Portage  Entry,  up  the  river,  over 
Portage  Lake,  and  across  the  Portage  to  Eagle  River.  I 
called  on  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  County  Clerk,  -and  attended  to 
the  business  I  had  in  hand,  He  inquired,  "  When  do  you 
return?"  "To-morrow."  "Oh,  no,"  said  he;  "we  never 
allow  a  winter  visitor  to  depart  under  two  weeks,  and,  as  you 
are  the  first  man  who  has  ever  come  from  Marquette  or  Carp 
River  up  here  by  land,  we  must  give  you  a  good  time. "  Mr. 
S.  W.  Hill  and  Henry  Parke  came  in,  and  between  the 
three  they  agreed  that  I  should  have  a  big  party  the  next 
night.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  whether  I  had  not 
better  cut  and  run  for  home,  but  I  concluded  if  I  should, 
and  they  caught  me,  it  would  go  hard  with  me;  so  I  re- 
solved to  stay,  and,  if  necessary,  run  the  gantlet,  or  fight 
for  my  liberty  if  cornered.  The  next  d-ay,  Dr.  L.  W.  Clarke, 
John  Senter,  George  Senter,  William  Morrison,  William 
Webb,  Joe  Thatcher  and  others  called,  paid  their  respects 
and  tendered  various  civilities.  I  watched  them  all  closely, 
but  could  not  discover  that  my  suspicions  of  a  conspiracy 
against  me  were  well  founded.  The  gay  party  came  off  the 
next  evening,  and  all  my  fears  were  dispelled,  I  was  in- 
vited the  next  night  to  a  party  at  Eagle  River,  and,  when  I 
argued  that  my  apparal  was  not  suited  for  parties,  I  was 
forcibly  taken  into  Senter's  store,  and  there  compelled  to 
put  on  an  elegant  suit  of  clothes ;  and  for  the  next  eight  or 
ten  days  I  was  put  through  such  a  rotind  of  pleasures  and 


hospitable  attentions  never  before  nor  since  witnessed  by 
me.  I  could  not  have  been  more  civilly  feasted  and  toasted 
had  I  been  the  President.  Such  was  the  hospitality  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  copper  region. 

At  last,  when  I  was  about  to  leave,  I  was  offered  silver 
specimens,  agates,  or  anything  else  they  had.  My  wants 
were,  however,  few  and  simple,  and  I  said,  "  Give  me  two 
cans  of  those  elegant  cove  oysters  to  take  to  my  Carp  River 
friends,  and  I  will  be  delighted."  I  worked  my  way  back 
as  far  as  Portage  Entry,  and  found  the  ice  in  L'Anse  Bay 
all  broken  up.  Mr.  Ransom  Shelden  then  lived  at  the  En- 
try, buying  fish  and  furs  from  the  Indians.  At  that  day, 
copper  mining  on  Portage  Lake  had  not  been  dreamt  of. 
After  my  arri  val  at  the  Entry,  I  was  laid  up  for  three  days 
with  the  "  Le  mal  de  Racket,"  or  snow-shoe  sickness.  As 
soon  as  I  could  travel,  I  set  out  through  the  woods  for  the 
Catholic  Mission.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  route  except  to 
keep  in  sight  of  the  bay,  and  that  I  soon  found  was  im- 
practicable, owing  to  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  un- 
derbrush; so  I  struck  back  for  better  walking.  The  dis- 
tance I  had  to  go  to  reach  the  mission  was  sixteen  miles, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  traveled  thirty.  I  had  no  din- 
ner; it  was  very  cold — twenty-two  degrees  below  zero — the 
18th  of  January;  night  was  close  at  hand.  I  crossed  a  lit- 
tle valley,  and,  as  I  mounted  the  hill,  I  looked  back  of  me 
and  caught  the  only  glance  of  the  sun  I  had  that  day. 
I  knew  that  to  reach  the  mission  I  ought  to  be  going  to- 
ward the  setting  sun!  I  turned  my  course  in  that  direc- 
tion, and,  in  a  short  time,  came  across  a  single  snow-shoe 
track,  and  was  much  pleased  to  think  I  was  getting  where 
some  one  else  had  so  recently  been;  before  long  I 
crossed  another  track  similar  to  the  first,  and  soon  a  third 
A  little  closer  examination  convinced  me  that  they  were  all 
my  own  tracks,  and  that  for  hours  I  had  been  traveling  on  a 
circle,  only  enlarging  it  a  little  each  time.  It  was  now 
rapidly  growing  dark.  Fortunately,  I  had  matches,  but  I 
had  no  ax,  nor  any  provisions,  except  the  two  cans  of  cove 
oysters.  I  succeeded  in  starting  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  dead 
cedar  that  leaned  over  into  the  forks  of  a  hemlock,  and,  as 
fast  as  it  burned  to  a  coal,  it  would  slide  down  a  little,  and 
thu«  my  fire  was  replenished  all  night.  I  was  too  much 
excited  to  be  either  tired  or  hungry  that  night.  I  slept 
some  in  an  upright  or  sitting  posture,  before  the  fire;  the 
snow  was  about  five  feet  deep,  and  I  had  shaped  an  inden- 
tation of  my  own  figure,  like  a  chair,  into  the  snow,  and 
lined  it  with  balsam  boughs,  so  that  it  was  quite  comfort- 
able. In  the  morning,  after  breaking  all  the  blades  of  my 
Congress  knife  in  opening  one  of  the  cans  of  "elegant  cove 
oysters,"  I  boiled  them  in  the  can  and  tried  to  eat  them; 
but  it  was  hard  work;  they  wouldn't  stay  down.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  good  Bishop  Baraga,  who  knew  that  I 
was  either  hurt  or  lost  (he  had  left  the  Entry  after  I  did), 
an  Indian  was  sent  out,  and  found  me  about  3  o'clock,  and 
before  dark  I  was  safely  housed  at  the  mission.  After 
many  more  hardships,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  home.   *     * 

I  haTe  in  this  paper  merely  touched  upon  some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  history  of 
Marquette  and  the  iron  region.  A  few  houses,  a  stumpy 
road  winding  along  the  lake  shore;  a  forge  which  burnt  up 
after  impoverishing  its  first  owners;  a  trail  westward,  just 
passable  for  wagons,  leading  to  another  forge  (still  more 
unfortunate  in  that  it  did  not  burn  up),  and  to  the  unde- 
veloped iron  hills  beyond;  a  few  hundred  people  uncertain 
of  the  future — these  were  all  there  was  of  Marquette  in 
1851-52. 

Little  did  we  think  that  the  region  we  came  to  settle 
would,  in  so  short  a  time,  be  known  and  felt  everywhere; 
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that  its  mineral  products  would  be  borne  by  hundreds  of 
vessels  to  the  ports  of  all  the  great  lakes.  The  Sault  Ca- 
nal was  then  a  project  the  consummation  of  which  was 
devoutly  wished,  but  not  realized;  and  the  boldest  of  us 
had  not  dreamed  of  a  railroad  from  our  little  hamlet  to  the 
iron  hills.  We  were  "  building  better  than  we  knew. "  We 
had  fallen  into  the  march  of  the  century,  not  knowing 
whither  it  would  lead  us.  We  were  like  the  fishermen  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  who  ignorantly  opened  a  small  sealed 
casket  which  they  had  drawn  out  of  the  sea  in  their  nets. 
It  held  an  imprisoned  genii,  who  emerged  at  first  like  a 
little  vapor,  which  while  they  wondered,  spread  and  as- 
cended, until  it  towered  up  like '  a  vast  column  toward 
heaven. 

The  forge  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paper  was  com- 
pleted and  made  the  first  bloom  in  just  one  year  from  the 
day  Mr.  Harlow  landed  with  his  men.  It  started  with  four 
fires,  using  ores  from  what  are  now  the  Cleveland  and  Lake 
Superior  Mines.  It  continued  in  operation,  rather  irregu- 
larly, until  1853,  when  the  Marquette  Company  was  merged 
into  the  Cleveland,  under  the  auspices  of  which  latter  com- 
pany the  works  were  operated,  until  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  winter  of  1853. 

In  1852,  John  Downey,  Samuel  Barney  and  others,  be- 
gan the  construction  of  a  forge  on  the  Little  Carp,  but, 
after  building  a  few  houses,  a  wheel,  etc.,  abandoned  the 
enterprise. 

ORGANIC. 

Marquette  County  was  established  by  Legislative  act, 
approved  March  9,  1843,  which  declared  that  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  between  the  line  between  Ranges  23  and 
24  west,  the  north  boundary  of  Township  41,  the  line  be- 
tween Ranges  37  and  38  west,  and  Lake  Superior,  should 
form  the  county  of  Marquette,  and  be  attached  to  Chippe- 
wa County  for  judicial  purposes.  The  act  of  March  19, 
1845,  was  of  a  re-organic  character,  amending  the  act  of 
1843. 

FIRST    ELECTION. 

The  general  election  for  Marquette  County  was  held 
November  4,  1851,  when  the  following  vote  was  recorded: 
For  Governor,  Robert  McClellan,  53,  and  T.  E.  Gridley,  8; 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  Calvin  Britain,  53,  and  George 
H.  Hazleton,  8;  Judge  of  Prob  .te,  Philo  M.  Everett,  62; 
Sheriff,  James  D.  Watt,  62;  Register,  Peter  W^hite,  62; 
Clerk,  John  S.  Livermore,  62;  Treasurer,  Charles  John- 
son, 62;  Surveyor,  John  Burt,  61. 

On  September  28,  1852,  a  general  election  was  held.  For 
Senator,  Luther  W.  Clark  received  44  votes,  and  Henry 
Acker  26;  for  Representative,  Heman  B.  Ely  received  46, 
and  John  S.  Livermore  25;  for  Sheriff,  Silas  C.  Smith, 
28;  Reuben  H.  Barrett,  14;  and  Harvey  Moore,  29;  for 
Coroners,  Cullen  C.  Eddy,  21;  Harvey  Moore,  15;  A.  R. 
Harlow,  1;  for  County  Clerk,  W.  S.  McCombs,  25;  Peter 
White,  46;  Register,  Amos  R.  Harlow,  24;  Peter  White, 
46;  for  Treasurer,  C.  Johnson,  51;  George  Riplein,  12; 
for  Probate  Judge  P.  M.  Everett,  39;  Ariel  N.  Barney, 
31;  Surveyor,  William  Hale,  69;  John  P.  Hale,  1;  Adam 
Gorton,  1;  for  Circuit  Court  Commissioner,  Heman  B. 
Ely,  43;  William  S.  McCombs,  3. 

OFFICIAL    ROSTER. 

1851— Sheriff,  James  D.  Watt;  Probate  Judge,  P.  M. 
Livermore;  Clerk,  J.  S  Livermore;  Register,  Peter  White; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Johnson. 

1852— Sheriff,  Harvey  Moore;  Probate  Judge,  P.  M. 
Everett;  Clerk  and  Register,  Peter  White;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Johnson. 


1854 — Sheriff,  George  T.  Barney;  Clerk  and  Register, 
Peter  White;  Treasurer,  Charles  Johnson. 

1856 — Sheriff,  Goorge  T.  Barney;  Probate  Judge,  A. 
N.  Barney;  Clerk,  Amos  R.  Harlow;  Register,  M.  H.  May 
nard;  Treasurer,  Charles  Johnson. 

1857 — Attorney,  Matthew  H.  Maynard,  vice  R.  J. 
Graveraet,  not  eligible. 

1858— Sheriff,  R.  F.  L.  Whittlesey;  Probate  Judge,  A. 
N.  Barney;  Clerk,  J.  J.  St.  Clair;  Register,  M.  H.  May- 
nard; Treasurer,  C.  Donkersley. 

1859 — Attorney,  Matthew  H.  Maynard. 

1860  -Sheriff,  Henry  Wollner;  Probate  Judge,  M.  W. 
Earle;  Clerk  and  Register,  M.  H.  Maynard;  Treasurer,  P. 
M.  Everett. 

1862 — Sheriff,  Samuel  Kaufman;  Probate  Judge,  M. 
W.  Earle;  Clerk,  Henry  J.  Collwell;  Register,  C.  M.  W. 
Earle;  Treasurer,  M.  H.  Maynard. 

1863 — Attorney,  Matthew  H.  Maynard;  Circuit  Judges, 
Daniel  Goodwin,  Clarence  C.  Eddy  and  James  O'Grady. 

1864 — Sheriff,  Charles  Barney;  Probate  Judge,  A.  N. 
Barney;  Clerk  and  Register,  C.  M.  W.  Earle;  Treasurer, 
T.  T.  Hurley. 

1866 — Sheriff,-  Charles  Barney;  Probate  Judge,  A.  N. 
Barney;  Clerk  and  Register,  Stephen  Rice  ;  Treasurer, 
James  Matthews;  Attorney,  Henry  D.  Smith. 

1868 — Sheriff,  Charles  Crowley;  Probate  Judge,  A  G. 
Benedict;  Clerk  and  Register,  S.  M.  Billings;  Treasurer, 
H.  D.  Smith ;  Attorney,  Marlow  H.  Crocker. 

1870 — Sheriff,  Charles  Crowley;  Probate  Judge,  A  G. 
Benedict;  Clerk  and  Register,  Daniel  W^ynne;  Treasurer, 
James  Matthews;  Attorney,  Marlow  H.  Crocker. 

1872— Sheriff,  Jacob  Dolf;  Probate  Judge,  Ed  S. 
Hardy;  Clerk  and  Register,  F.  M.  Moore;  Treasurer,  H. 
E.  Hay  don;  Attorney,  James  E.  Dalliba. 

1874 -Sheriff,  Jacob  Dolf;  Probate  Judge,  E.  S. 
Hardy;  Clerk  and  Register,  F.  M.  Moore;  Treasurer,  W. 
C.  McComber,   Attorney,   C.  P.  Black. 

1875 — Circuit  Judge,  William  D.  Williams. 

1876— Sheriff,  A.  A.  Anderson;  Probate  Judge,  E.  S. 
Hardy;  Clerk  and  Register,  William  Rowland;  Treasurer, 
R.  Nelson;  Attorney,  John  Q.  Adams. 

1878— Sheriff,  A.  A.  Anderson;  Probate  Judge,  E.  S. 
Hardy;  Clerk  and  Register,  William  Rowland;  Treasurer, 
J.  E.  Ward;  Attorney,  John  Q.  Adams. 

1880— Sheriff,  John  Jeffrey;  Probate  tTudge,  E.  S. 
Hardy;  Clerk  and  Register,  William  Rowland;  Treasurer, 
J.  E.  Ward,  B.  W.  Wright;  Attorney,  John  Q.  Adams. 

1881 — Circuit  Judge,  Claudius  B.  Grant. 

Marquette  Township  was  established  under  authority 
given  in  act  of  Legislature  March  16,  1847.  It  included 
all  the  territory  previously  set  off  as  the  county  of  Mar- 
quette. The  first  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the 
house  of  Lucius  M.  Thayer,  in  June,  1847. 

Although  the  township  of  Marquette  was  established  in 
1847,  th'^re  is  no  record  of  a  town  meeting  being  held  that 
year,  nor  even  the  year  following.  July  3,  1850,  a  notice 
signed  by  R.  J.  Graveraet,  Samuel  Moody,  Lorenzo  Hard- 
ing, Norman  E.  Eddy  and  A.  R.  Harlow,  intimated  that  a 
town  meeting  would  be  held  on  July  15,  at  the  house  of  A. 
M.  Harlow.  The  officers  elected  were:  A.  R.  Harlow,  Su- 
pervisor; R.  J.  Graveraet,  Clerk;  A.  R.  Harlow  and  E.  G. 
Rogers,  School  Inspectors;  R.  3.  Graveraet,  Treasurer; 
Joshua  Hodgkins,  Director  of  Poor;  Samuel  Moody, 
Charles  Johnson  and  A.  R.  Harlow,  Road  Commissioners; 
Samuel  Moody,  N.  E.  Eddy,  Czar  Jones,  Justices;  A.  N. 
Barney,  A.  H.  Mitchell  and  Charles  Johnston,  Con- 
stables. 
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The  voters  present  at  this  election,  then  being  all  the 
electors  in  the  county,  were  Samuel  Moudy,  Edmund  C. 
Eogers,  Amos  K.  Harlow,  Kobert  3.  Graveraet,  Ariel  N. 
Barney,  Lorenzo  Harding,  Francis  Benson,  James  E.  Pel- 
tier, Abner  H.  Mitchell,  William  Bellows,  Joshua  Hodg- 
kins,  Edgar  Kidney,  John  W.  Wood,  Silas  C  Smith,  A  W. 
Yall,  Milton  Meacham,  Ebenezer  Farr,  Bela  T.  Chapman 
and  William  Lakin. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  and  in  1851,  the  names 
of  J.  P.  C.  Emmons,  Philo  M.  Everett,  Basil  Bishop,  E.  H. 
Barret,  Charles  Johnson,  Euel  Knapp,  E.  E.  Eemington, 
appear  upon  the  records. 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  township  was  effect- 
ed in  April,  1853.  P.  M.  Everett  was  elected  Supervisor; 
Ackland  H.  Jones,  Clerk;  Peter  White,  Treasurer;  A.  N. 
Barney  and  A.  H.  Jones,  Assessors;  Euel  Knapp  and  Ealph 
G.  Eoundz,  Justices;  P.  M.  Everett,  School  Inspector; 
William  Hale,  Eoad  Commissioner;  A.  Whiting,  N.  Car- 
penter, Sam  L.  Burt  and  Charles  Parrish,  Constables;  Cul- 
len  C.  Eddy,  Overseer  of  Highways. 

Chocolate  Township  was  established  by  order  of  the 
County  Board,  dated  March  17,  1860.  Thft  township  em- 
braced Towns  42,  43,  44,  45,  46  and  47  north,  of  Eange  24 
west.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Edwards 
&  Co.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chocolate,  April  2,  1860, 
with  Charles  Brotherton,  E.  E.  Eemington  and  Alex  Big- 
ger, Inspectors. 

The  offices  t)f  Clerk  and  Eegister  were  united  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860. 

TRANSACTIONS    OF    SUPERVISORS'    BOARD. 

The  first  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Philo  M.  Everett  September  13,  1852,  with  P. 
M.  Everett,  Chairman,  and  Peter  White,  Deputy  Coanty 
Clerk,  Secretary.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  set- 
tlement of  outstanding  claims.  Andrew  Backus,  Eegister 
of  United  States  lands  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  claimed  $25 
for  transcribing  list  of  lands  bought  in  the  county  of  Mar- 
quette. The  board  allowed  $15.  Jeremiah  Crane,  late 
Sheriff  of  Chippewa  County,  claimed  $64.88  for  keeping 
prisoner,  Cadotte,  in  jail  173  days.  Sheriff  Sylvester 
Smith,  then  of  Chippewa  County,  claimed  $48.63  for  sun- 
dry services.  Sheldon  McKnight  claimed  $20  for  passage 
of  Deputy  Sheriff  and  his  prisoner  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on 
steamer  Baltimore.  John  S.  Livermore  claimed  $5  for  Hve 
days'  services  as  Clerk  of  the  District  Court.  Heman  B. 
Ely  claimed  $10  for  the  use  of  railroad  office  for  holding 
the  first  session  of  the  District  Court — all  of  which  claims 
were  allowed.  The  board  then  considered  the  assessment 
roll,  and  determined  that  2  per  cent  should  be  levied  on  all 
taxable  property  in  the  county. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1852  was  held  in  October.  The 
following  claims  were  presented  and  allowed:  D.  James 
Watt,  $51.05,  for  services  as  Sheriff;  Samuel  L.  Burt,  $4 
for  services  as  Constable  during  the  last  term  of  District 
Court;  A.  N.  Barney  claimed  $41.61  for  Justice's  fees;  P. 
M.  Everett  claimed  $4  for  copying  assessment,  and  $24. 50 
for  sundry  services;  Euel  Knapp  claimed  $2  for  Justice's 
fees,  and  $3  for  two  days'  services  on  Supervisors'  Board; 
Peter  White  claimed  $6.50  for  sundry  services  as  County 
Clerk. 

In  June,  1853,  $84. 50  was  paid  to  Palmer  Whipple,  of 
Detroit,  for  books  and  stationery;  Peter  White  received 
$18  for  a  seal  of  the  District  Court,  postage,  books,  etc., 
S.  Dow  Elwood  received  $5  for  seal  press;  and  Justin 
Shapley  was  granted  $17.99  for  transcribing  records  be- 
longing to  Marquette  County  from  those  of  Houghton 
County  and  Eegisters'  certificates. 


In  October,  1853,  the  board  pursued  a  course  of  prompt 
payments  to  claimants,  except  in  the  following  instance: 
"  Jonathan  Benson,  Esq.,  for  causing  the  death  of  a  poor 
wolf  by  means  of  poison,  after  serious  consideration,  was 
allowed  the  sum  of  $4. "  A  note  to  this  memorandum  says, 
"Never  was  paid  and  never  will  be. " 
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Marquette  Township— 1851-52,  P.  M.  Everett;  1853, 
P.  M.  Everett;  1854,  J.  J.  St.  Clair;  1855,  J.  3.  St.  Clair; 
1856,  James  P.  Pendill;  1857-58,  James  J.  St.  Clair; 
1859,  J.  P.  Pendill;  1860,  J,  P.  Pendill;  1860,  J.  J.  St 
Clair;  1861,  J.  J.  St.  Clair;  1861,  3,  P.  Pendill;  1862,  3. 
P.  Pendill;  1863,  Joseph  W.  Edwards;  1864,  Peter  White; 
1865,  J.  W.  Edwards,  Dan  H.  Ball;  1866,  Samuel  P.  Ely; 
1867,    Peter   White;    1868,    Jeffrey    Coles;    1869,  Jeffrey 

Coles;    1869, ;    1870,  Jeffrey   Coles;  1871, 

H.  A.  Stone;  1872,  H.  A.  Stone;  1873,  Jacob  Woesner; 
1871,  Jacob  Woesner;  1875,  Jacob  Woesner;  1876,  Jacob 
W^oesner;  1877,  Jacob  Woesner;  1878,  Matt  Schweisthal; 
1879,  J.  G.  Eeynolds;  1880,  Einer  Koch;  1881,  Henry  Sie- 
gel;  1882-83,  Alphonse  Bertrand. 

Teal  Lake  Township— 1858-59,  E.  C.  Hungerford. 

Negaunee  Township— 1860,  E.  C.  Hungerford;  1860, 
T.  J.  Spellman;  1861,  T.  J.  Spellman;  1861,  Henry  J.  Coll- 
well;  1862,  Henry  J.  Coll  well;  1863,  Henry  J.  Collwell; 
1864,  Henry  J.  Collwell;  1865,  William  P.  Healy;  1866, 
William  P.  Healy;  1867,  William  P.  Healy;  1868,  Will- 
iam P.  Healy;  1869,  William  P.  Healy;  1870,  John  Mul- 
vey;  1871,  John  Mulvey;  1872,  John  Mulvey;  1873,  J.  E. 
Barnum;  1874,  W.  J.  Chase;  1875,  W.  J.  Chase;  1876, 
William  Eae;   1877-83,  F.  W.  Eeid. 

Chocolay  Township— 1860,  Albert  Day;  1860,  Albert 
Dav;  1861,  Albert  Day;  1861,  Joseph  W.  Edwards;  1862, 
H.  S.  Bacon;  1863,  H.  S.  Bacon;  1864,  William  G.  Bos- 
well;  1865,  William  G.  Boswell;  1866,  David  Preston; 
1867,  William  G.  Boswell;   1868-83,  Lor  D.  Harvey. 

Ishpeming  Township— 1868,  Ben  W.  W^right;  1869, 
G.  D.  Johnstou;  1870,  B.  M.  Collwell;  1871,  B.  M.  Coll- 
well; 1872,  B.  M.  Collwell;  1873,  W.  H.  Murray;  1873- 
76,  P.  T.  Tracey;  1877,  A.  K.  Godshall;  1878,  Charles 
Merryweather;  1879,  Charles  Merryweather;  1880,  Josiah 
Broad;  1881,  Josiah  Broad;  1882-83,  E.  B.  Howard. 

Ely  Township— 1871,  Henry  J.  Colwell;  1872,  Henry 
J.Colwell;  1872,  John  E.  Case;  1873,  John  E.  Case;  1874, 
Charles  G.  Blake;  1875,  Charles  J.  Hussey;  1876,  Charles 
J.  Hussey;  1877,  George  Mitchell;  1878,  George  Mitchell ; 
1879,  Thomas  J.  Dundon;  1880,  Ed  A.  Maas;  1881-83,  Ed 
A.  Maas. 

Munising  Township  was  organized  in  1869,  when  John 
Murray  was  elected  Supervisor.  David  Sang  was  elected 
in  1870,  and,  the  year  following,  the  town  passed  into 
Schoolcraft  County. 

Forsyth  Township— 1872,  Wallace  Pearce;  1873,  Wal- 
lace Pearce;  1874,  Wallace  Pearce;  1875-83,  J.  F.  Ste- 
vens. 

Tilden  Township— 1873,  Ebenezer  Eowland;  1876, 
George  O.  Houston;  1877,  W.  L.  Mann;  1878,  Charles  A. 
Anderson;  1879,  Alfred  Newcombe;  1880-83,  Eichard  P. 
Ellis. 

Eichmond  Township— 1873,  James  E.  Clark;  1874, 
Eob  M.  Gilleland;  1875,  Eobert  G.  Murray;  1876-83,  Jo- 
seph Kirkpatrick. 

Eepublic  Tovmship— 1875-82,  Peter  Pascoe. 

Michigamme  Township — 1877,  James  Pascoe;  1878,  J. 
O.  Camph;  1879,  Michael  Gleason;  1880,  Michael  Glea- 
son;  1881-83,  John  P.  Christopher. 
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Champion  Township — Kobert  McKay,  November  5, 
1878;  James  Pascoe,  April  7,  1879;  James  Pascoe,  April  5, 
1880;  James  Pascoe,  April  4,  1881;  James  Pascoe,  April 
3,  1882. 

Crystal  Falls  Township— Patrick  E.  Dunn,  May  29, 
1882. 

Iron  River  Township— Daniel  J.  Lay,  May  29,  1882. 

Ishpeming  City— 1873,  W.  E.  Dickenson;"  1873,  George 
Sheldon;  1873,  J.  E.  Morrison;  1874,  Charles  A.  Ander- 
son; 1874,  George  Sheldon;  1874,  W.  H.  Murray;  1875, 
Henry  H.  Mildon;  1875,  Hiram  Morley;  1875,  William 
H.  Murray;  1876-77,  Andrew  Larson;  1876-77,  Charles 
H.  Hall:  1876-77,  Judson  E.  Ayers;  1878,  Andrew  Lar- 
son; 1878,  Charles  H.  Hall;  1878,  William  Sedgwick; 
1879,  William  C.  Uren;  1879,  C.  H.  Hall;  1879,  William 
Sedgwick;  1880,  William  Uren;  1880,  C.  H.  Hall:  1880, 
William  Sedgwick;  1881,  Andrew  Sandbery;  1881,  C.  H. 
Hall;  1881,  William  Sedgwick;  1872-83,  Leman  D.  Doty; 
1882-83,  Charles  H.  Hall  1882-83,  Timothy  F.  Donohue. 

In  the  histories  of  Marquette  and  Negaunee,  the  names 
of  the  Supervisors  of  these  cities  are  given. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  equalization  on  which  the 
taxes  for  1881-82  were  levied: 


CITIES  AND  TOWNSHIPS. 

As    Assessed. 

As  Equalized 
fur   County 
Purposes. 

Mining  Prop- 
erty exempt 
from  State 
Tax. 

As  Equalized 
for  Stale 
Tax. 

TshDeminff  Citv. 

1696,785 
345,445 
519,525 

73,430 
158,810 

42,140 
166,330 
168,135 
113,540 

72,620 
892,010 
493,235 
214,325 
200,220 

$635,000 
330,000 
450,000 

60,000 
155,000 

40,000 
170,000 
160,000 
115,000 

70,000 
850,000 
500,000 
205,000 
200,000 

$460,700 
161,600 

$174,300 

Negaunee  City 

168,400 

Marniiotte  Citv 

450,000 

Marquette  Township 

Ishpeming  Township. . . 

Negaunee  Township 

Forsyth  Township 

Chocolay  Township 

Tilden  Township 

Richmond  Township 

Ely  Township  

""51",  700* 

60,000 

103,300 

40,000 

4,600 

165.400 
160,000 

32,100 

25,750 
34,280 
138,300 
51,730 
74,300 

82,900 
44,250 

815,720 

Republic  Township 

Miehigamme  Township. 
Cliampion  Township 

361,700 
153,270 
125,700 

Total 

$4,156,540 

$3,940,000 

$1,035  060 

$2,904,940 

The  United  States  lands  in  Marquette  County,  open  for 
entry  October  1,  1881,  amounted  to  223,600  acres;  200 
acres  of  State  swamp,  and  42,405  acres  of  school  lands. 
The  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  Railroad  Company's 
lands  in  the  county  remaining  unsold  October  1, 1881,  were 
240,217  acres;  the  Chicago  &  North -A¥estern  Company's 
lands,  188,500  acres;  and  the  Michigan  Land  and  Iron 
Company's,  about  200,000  acres. 

The  population  as  recorded  in  the  United  States  and 
State  returns  from  1850  to  1880  is  as  follows:  1850,  136; 
1860,  2,821;  1864,  3,724;  1870,  14,278;  1874,  21,946; 
1880,  25,393. 

The  first  returns  made  from  this  county  to  the  Census 
Bureau  were  those  of  1850,  when  a  total  population  of  136 
white  persons  was  reported. 

In  1860,  the  first  returns  by  townships  were  furnished. 
That  year,  Chocolay  Township  claimed  a  population  of  202 
whites,  1  half-breed  and  ten  Indians;  Marquette  Town- 
ship, 1,589,  whites,  58  colored  persons  or  half -breeds  and  17 
Indians;  and  Negaunee,  943  whites  and  1  half-breed. 

The  population,  as  given  in  reports  of  1870,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Chocolay,  260  whites;  Ishpeming,  6,094  whites 
and  8  Indians;  Marquette,  4,497  whites,  58  half-breeds  or 
colored  persons  and  62  Indians;  Marquette  City,  3,880 
whites,  together  with  the  same  number  of  half-breeds  and 
Indians  credited  to  the  township;  Munissing,  797  whites 
and  2  Indians;  Negaunee,  3,252  whites  and  2  half-breeds; 
Negaunee  City,  2,557  whites  and  2  colored  persons. 


The  population  of  Marquette  County  by  political  divis- 
ions in  1880  was  as  follows: 

Townships— Champion,  1,482;  Chocolay,  974:  Ely,  1,- 
011;  Forsyth,  291;  Ishpeming,  1,967;  Marquette,  211; 
Michigamme,  1,124;  Negaunee,  335;  Republic,  1,787; 
Richmond,  750;  Tilden,  802. 

Marquette  City,  4,690— First  Ward,  707;  Second 
Ward,  1,329;  Third  Ward,  665;  Fourth  Ward,  1,989. 

Ishpeming  City,  6,039— First  Ward,  2,981;  Second 
Ward,  1,561;  Third  Ward,  1,497. 

Negaunee  City,  3,931 — First  Ward,  1,535;  Second 
Ward,  1,329;  Third  Ward,  1,068. 

The  total  population  was  25,393,  including  88  Indians. 

The  population  in  June,  1880,  was  25,393,  made  up  as 
follows:  14,759  males  and  10,634  females;  11,868  natives 
and  13,525  foreigners;  25,239  w^hites  and  154  colored  per- 
sons, the  latter  number  including  88  Indians. 

Area  in  acres,  2,176,000  acres;  farms,  98;  acres  im- 
proved, 3,407. 

WAK    FOR    THE    UNION. 

When  Pericles  was  called  upon  to  deliver  the  oration 
over  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war   (according   to  Thucydides),  he   began  by 
extolling  Athens,  and,  having  expatiated  upon  her  glories, 
her  institutions  and  her  sciences,  concluded  by  exclaiming, 
"  For  such  a  republic,  for  such  a  nation,  the  people  whom 
we  this  day  mourn  fell   and  died. "     In  referring  to  the 
"  roll  of  honor,"  which,  nearly  twenty  years  ago  combined 
to  defeat  treason  in  this  our  native  land,  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  recur   briefly  to  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try when  the  mighty  arm  of  military  power  was  invoked 
that  the  majesty  of  the  law  might  be  maintained.     The 
nineteenth  century  dawned  upon  this  nation  glorious  in  the 
promise  of  a  prophetic  infancy.     Tyranny  and  oppression, 
twin  offspring  of  an  inhuman  parent,  had  been  strangled 
but  a  few  years  before.      In  1860,  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  States  was  but  just  beginning,  and,  under 
an  acceptable    and  wholesome  form  of   government,   pro- 
gressing rapidly.      The  finances  of    the    country,   notwith- 
standing the  panic  of  1857,  were   in  a  healthy  and  promis- 
ing condition.     Money  was  plenty,  times  "  flush,"  to  use  a 
suggestive  expression  of  the  day;    the  factory  and  loom 
made  music  all  the  day  long,  and  the  voice  of  the  husband- 
man was  heard  amid  the  fields  of  ripening  grain.     Every- 
where and  on  every  side,    evidences  of   prosperity  were 
manifest.      In   bleak  New  England  and  the  Sunny  South, 
at  the  East  and  in  the  city  beside  the  bay  whose  waters 
ebb  and  flow  through  the  Go  J  den  Grate,  comfort,  content- 
ment and  happiness  was  the  trinity  to  be  found  at  every 
fireside.      The  commercial  and  marine  interests  were  second 
to  no  nation  on  the  globe;  its  paper  was  "  gilt-edged,"  to 
express  it  commercially,  and  the  white  sails  of  America's 
shipping  were  almost  as  numerous  on  the  seas  as  the  white- 
caps  that  crested  the  waves.     Immigration  from  Continental 
Europe  landed  on  our  shores  in  an  endless  stream,  contrib- 
uting to  the  wealth,  as  also  to  the  horny-handed   element 
of  strength   and  industry,  without  which  nations  go  down 
to  welcomed  penury  and  f  orgetf ulness.    At  every  hearthstone 
and  in  every  household,  when  the   thoughts  of  home  and 
country  came,   a  prayer  of    thanksgiving  went  up  to   the 
Great  Father  that  our  love  was  not  lavished  in  vain,  and 
man  was  enabled  to  rise  from  the  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments  of  his  every- day  life  as  sunset's  red  glories  or  the 
moon's  silver  hair  floating  down  the  broad-breasted  mount- 
ains. 

The  rumbling  of  the  coming  storm  had  been  heard  at 
intervals  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  on  the  stump,  in  the  pul- 
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pit,  at  the  hustings,  when  a  Toombs  or  a  Yancey  lifted  up 
a  voice  in  defense  of  the  slave  power  and  its  extension  into 
the  Territories.  But  its  admonitions  came  and  went  as  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  radical  intolerance.  As  a  result,  many 
have  gone  before,  and  wait  upon  the  threshold  of  Paradise 
for  the  coming  of  those  loved  ones  left  behind,  who  have 
exchanged  the  feeble  pulses  of  a  transitory  existence  for  the 
ceaseless  throbbings  of  eternal  life.  Faithful  and  fearless 
on  the  march,  in  the  strife  and  at  the  victory  or  defeat, 
they  at  last  lay  down  at  the  mysterious  frontier,  leaving 
the  exalted  hope  behind  that,  though  the  world  was  lost 
forever,  there  would  be  unfurled  another  realm  of  unimag- 
inable glory,  where  they  and  all  whom  they  loved  on  earth 
might  realize  the  promise  which  the  Great  Euler  of  the 
Universe  has  made  unto  the  just. 

These  "  idiosyncrasies,"  as  will  be  remembered,  culmi- 
nated on  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  when  Fort  Sumter,  off 
Charleston,  was  fired  into  by  the  rebels.  Notwithstanding 
this  overt  act  of  treason,  this  first  act  in  the  bloody  reality 
which  followed  was  looked  upon  as  mere  bravado;  but 
when,  a  day  later,  Maj.  Anderson's  surrender  was  an- 
nounced, the  patriotic  people  of  the  North  were  startled 
from  their  dream  of  the  future,  from  undertakings  half 
completed,  and  made  to  realize  that  behind  all  there  was  a 
dark,  deep  and  well-determined  purpose  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  upon  its  ruins,  erect  an  oligarchy,  the  corner- 
stgneof  which  should  be  slavery.  But  the  dreams  of  these 
marplots  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Their  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "  Southern  Confederacy  "  were  to  be 
overthrown,  if  not  in  their  inception,  before  realization. 

Immediately  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  news  of  the 
surrender.  President  Lincoln,  who,  but  a  few  short  weeks 
before  had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  issued  his  call  for 
troops  in  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been,  and  are 
now,  violently  opposed  in  several  States  by  combinations  too  pow- 
erful to  be  suppressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  therefore  call  for  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  75,000,  to  suppress  said  combination  and  execute  the  laws.  I 
appeal  to  all  lawful  citizens  to  facilitate  and  aid  in  this  effort  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  the  integrity  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  popu- 
lar government,  and  redress  wrongs  long  enough  endured.  The  first 
service  assigned  to  the  forces,  probably,  will  be  to  repossess  the 
forts,  places  and  property  which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union. 
Let  the  utmost  care  be  taken,  consistent  with  the  object,  to  avoid 
devastation,  destruction,  interference  with  the  property  of  peaceful 
citizens  in  any  part  of  the  country;  and  I  hereby  command  the  per- 
sons composing  the  aforesaid  combination  to  disperse  within  twenty 
days  from  date. 

I  hereby  convene  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  4th  day  of 
July  next,  to  determine  upon  measures  of  public  safety,  which  the 
interest  of  the  subject  demands. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  by  the  traitors  of  the 
South  was  accepted  in  a  firm,  determined  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  love  of  country.  The  world  knows  with  what  ready 
assent  the  people  of  the  North  responded  to  the  call  for  the 
defense  of  that  Union  they  hoped  to  preserve.  The  world 
knows  how  they,  in  the  strength  of  this  hope,  struggled 
and  fought  with  the  legions  of  wrong  till  the  armor  of 
many  was  caught  in  the  glint  and  sunlight  of  eternity,  ere 
the  dews  had  gone  to  heaven  or  the  stars  had  gone  to 
God. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  of  Marquette  and  School- 
craft for  war  purposes  up  to  1866  was  $3,000,  and  for  the 
relief  of  soldiers'  families,  by  Marquette  Coimt  ,  $7,989.16. 

The  troops  furnished  by  Marquette  County  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Union  previous  to  January,  1864,  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:     First  Infantry,  10  men;  Eighth  Infantry, 


1;  Twenty  seventh  Infantry,  42  men;  First  Sharpshooters, 
5;  First  Cavalry,  1  man;  Ninth  Cavalry;  13  men;  First 
Light  Artillery,  2  men  The  total  number  of  m^n  furnished 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  January,  1864,  was 
185.  The  total  number  of  men  furnished  by  Marquette 
and  Schoolcraft  to  the  Michigan  regiments,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close  ol  the  war  was  265. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  is  at  present  represented  in  the 
Second  Battalion  Michigan  Militia,  by  Company  A — Cap- 
tain, John  E  Ward,  December  8,  1874;  First  Lieutenant, 
William  A.  Jellison,  April  7,  1879;  Second  Lieutenant, 
vacant;  and  volunteers.  Company  B — Captain  Henry  Wil- 
kins,  August  8,  1881;  First  Lieutenant,  vacant;  Second 
Lieutenant,  John  B.  Curtiss,  August  8,  1881;  and  volun- 
teers. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  never  before  in  the  world's  his- 
tory was  witnessed  such  an  uprising  of  the  masses,  such 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  such  willingness  to  sacrifice  life 
and  money  on  the  altar  of  patriotism,  as  that  which  marked 
the   years    1861-65. 

When  the  first  companies  were  being  raised,  measures 
were  inaugurated  and  carried  out  to  raise  money  by  sub- 
scription for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  volunteers. 
But  there  were  so  many  calls  for  men,  and  the  number  and 
needs  of  these  families  whose  providers  had  gone  to  defend 
the  life  of  the  nation,  that  it  became  an  impossibility  for 
private  purses,  however  willing  their  holders,  to  supply 
all  the  demand,  and  the  county  authorities  made  frequent 
and  liberal  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury  for  that 
purpose.  Private  liberality  still  continued.  This  money 
was  raised  in  the  midst  ol  the  excitement  of  war,  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  demanded  it,  and  the  generous  peo- 
ple never  thought  to  inquire  how  much  was  given.  Aside 
from  the  sums  appropriated  by  county  authority,  no  account 
was  ever  kept.  Had  there  been,  the  sum  would  now  seem 
almost  fabulous. 

public  schools  of  the  county. 

Marquette  City,  two  stone,  one  brick,  one  frame 
building,  valued' at  $75,000;  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  1,807;  number  who  attended  in  1881,  1,099;  expend- 
itures for  year  1881,  $14,632  98;  amount  paid  teachers, 
$4,98440. 

Marquette  Township,  two  frame  buildings,  valued  at 
$1,700;  100  children  of  school  age:  expenditures  for  year 
1881,  $1,017.60. 

Michigamme  Township,  one  frame  building,  valued  at 
$7,000;  309  children  of  school  age;  expenditures,  $3,891.89. 

Republic  Township,  school  population,  463;  one  frame 
building,  valued  at  $4,500;  expenditures  for  year  1881, 
$6,714.93. 

Tilden  Township,  two  frame  buildings,  valued  at  $3, - 
100;  344  children  of  school  age;  expenditures  for  year 
1881,  $3,143. 

Chocolay  Township  contains  eight  districts,  four  frame 
buildings  and  four  log  houses,  all  valued  at  $2,870;  280 
children  of  school  age;  expenditures,  $4,163. 

Champion  Township,  two  frame  buildings,  valued  at 
$3,700;  460  school  children;  expenditures  for  year  1881, 
$5,960. 

Ely  Township,  two  frame  and  two  log  buildings,  former 
valued  at  $3,000,  latter  at  $600;  331  children  of  school 
age;  expenditures  for  year  ending  1881,14,563. 

Forsyth  Township,  two  frame  and  two  log  school  build- 
ings, valued  at  $1,400;  sixty  children  of  school  age;  ex- 
penses for  year  ending  1881,  about  $1,600  for  the  four  dis- 
tricts. 
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Ishpeming  Township,  two  frame  buildings  valued  at 
$2,500;  number  of  children,  212;  expenditures  for  year 
ending  1881,  $3,977.16. 

Negaunee  City,  number  of  children  of  school  age,  1,- 
407;  number  who  attended  school  in  1881,  760;  number  of 
buildings,  four;  value  of  property,  $17,000;  paid  teachers, 
$4,200;  total  expenditures  for  year  1881,  $11,803.31. 

Negaunee  Township,  one  frame  building,  rented;  num- 
ber of  children,  63;  expenditures  for  year  1881,  $704.50. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COUETS. 

In  January,  1823,  Congress  provided  for  a  District 
Court,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Judge  over  the  counties  of 
Michilimackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford.  This  court  had 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Territorial  Court.  James 
Duane  Doty  was  commissioned  District  Judge,  to  preside 
in  May  of  each  year,  at  Prairie  du  Chien;  in  June,  at 
Green  Bay;  and  in  July,  at  Michilimackinac.  In  1824, 
Henry  S.  Baird,  of  Brown  County,  was  commissioned  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  In  May,  1832,  Judge  Doty  was  succeeded 
by  David  Irvin,  who  continued  to  act  until  the  abrogation 
of  the  court.  In  1850,  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  constitut- 
ed one  judicial  district.  In  1851,  Daniel  Goodwin  was 
elected  Judge,  and  held  the  first  court  in  Marquette  County 
August  5,  1852. 

MAKQUETTE    COUNTY    BAK. 

The  bar  of  Marquette  County  in  1882  comprised  the 
following  members:  M.  H.  Maynard,  Dan  H.  Ball,  W.  P. 
Healy,  J.  E.  Dalliba,  John  Q.  Adams,  M.  H.  Crocker, 
E.  J.  Mapes,  F.  O.  Clark,  G.  W.  Hayden,  E.  E.  Osborn,  F. 
M.  Moore,  S.  C.  Hinsdale,  Irwin  D.  Hanscom,  A.  B.  Eld- 
redge,  C.  M.  Babcock,  Gad  Smith.  The  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  was  C.  B.  Grant.  The  officers  of  the  court  were: 
John  Jeffery,  Sheriff;  William  Kowland,  Clerk;  John  Q. 
Adams,  Prosecuting  Attorney  ;  S.  W.  Goodale,  Eeporter; 
James  E.  Dalliba  and  Eugene  E.  Osborn,  Commissioners. 

REGISTERS  OF  LAND  OFFICE? 

Backus,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Peter  White,  Marquette; 
Daniel  H.  Ball,  Marquette;  J.  W.  Edwards,  Marquette; 
Ambrose  Campbell,  Marquette;  Henry  H.  Stafford,  Mar- 
quette. 

RECEIVERS    OF    LAND    OFFICE. 

Ebenezer  Warner,  Sault;  Eobert  J.  Graveraet,  Mar- 
quette; Alex  Campbell,  Marquette;  Henry  H.  Stafford, 
Marquette;  James  M.  Wilkinson,  Marquette. 

COUNTY   POOR    FARM. 

The  county  poor  house  and  farm  are  located  within  the 
limits  of  Marquette  City.    The  building  is  almost  new,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed. 
The  old  poor  house  is  still  standing,  close  by.     The  insti- 
tution is  heated  and  ventilated  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples, and  its  management  is  very  satisfactory.     During  the 
year  ending  September,  1881,  the  value  of  paupers'  labor 
was  estimated  at  $300;  revenue  from  farm  products,  1500; 
amount  paid  for  official  services  to  the  poor,  and  for  their 
transportation  and  support,  $1,939.91;  medicine,  funerals, 
food,    fuel,   clothing  and  other  expenses  in  aid  of  extern 
poor,  $15,867.17;  average  cost  of  each  intern  pauper  for 
the  year,  $57.88.     The  total  amount  expended  during  the 
year  in  the  care  and  support  of  the  poor  was  $23,942.44. 
There  was   one  legitimate  aad  one  illegitimate  birth  and 
eight  deaths  reported  for  1881.     The  number  of  persons 
who  received   out-door   relief  was  1,043  poor,  4  insana,  1 


deaf  and  dumb  and  one  in  the  Michigan  Eetreat.      The 
whole  number  relieved  was  1,154  persons. 

To  the  northwest  of  Negaunee  and  north  of  Ishpeming 
lies  an  immense  territory  that  has  as  yet  been  unexplored, 
principally  for  the  reason  that  it  was  supposed  by  people 
generally  to  be  barren  of  mineral  entirely.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, several  indications  of  iron  have  been  found,  and  also 
the  Ropes  gold  and  silver  vein,  which  goes  to  show  that 
miaeral  really  exists,  and  warrants  further  and  more  care- 
ful search  being  made.  We  can  truly  say  that  this  mining 
field  has  as  yet  been  only  scratched  over,  and  that  the 
finds  already  made  here  are  but  the  leaders  to  that  which 
will  certainly  follow. 

Developments  on  the  extension  of  the  Ropes  vein  dur- 
ing August,  1882,  were  of   a  character  to  satisfy  its  san- 
guine owners.     Four   cross-cuts  uncovered  the  vein  at  50, 
100  and  250  feet  respectively,  from  B  Shaft  on  the  Ropes. 
The  drift  ranges  from  four  to  twelve  feet  on  the   lode. 
Cross-cut  No.  2,  where  very  rich  rock  was  first  struck  and 
a  blast  put  in,  showed  the  vein  to  be  six  feet  wide,  appar- 
ently dipping  south  at  a  high   angle.     Twenty  inches  of 
the  hanging  is  sJate,  with  small  veins  of  quartz.     The  slate 
assays  $24  per  ton.      The  quartz  veins   assay  $18  per  ton. 
The  quartz  of  the  lode  proper,  next  to  the   slate,  is  very 
rich,  three  to  four  inches  in  width,  some  of  it  assaying 
$400  per  ton  in  gold,  and  $44  in  silver.     An  average  of  the 
south  sixteen  inches  of  the  quartz  vein  proper  assays  $30 
in  gold  and  $2.80  in  silver.     At  Cross-cut  No.  3,  the  lode 
is  nine  to  twelve  feet  wide  in  white  and  gray  quartz,  with 
thin  seams  of  slate,  all  well  charged  with  mineral,  gray  and 
yellow  copper  ore  and  iron  pyrites.     Average  assays  from 
rock  blasted  out  range  from  $15  to  $45  in  gold,  and  $3  to 
$46.63   in  silver,  giving  an  average  of  $25.50  per  ton  for 
nine  feet  of  the  vein.     At  Cross-cut  No.  4,  100  feet   still 
farther  west,  the  lode  still  holds  its  width;  in  fact,  there 
are  two   lodes,  separated  by  a  horse  of  slate  six  feet  wide, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  vein  being  five  feet  wide,  the 
south  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.     The  quartz  blasted  out  at 
this  point  is  peculiar — a  white  variety,  containing  irregu- 
lar patches  of   chlorite  and  serpentine  from  one-quarter  to 
three-quarters  inches  across,  and  often  running  together, 
forming  an  irregular  mass  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  size.     Another  variety  is  iron-stained  and  rose- 
colored,  full  of  small  cavities  and  seams  of  drusy  quartz. 
The  coarsest  gold  yet  found  occurs  here.     Assays  of  this 
rock  give  gold  $78,  silver  $27.15.     Several  specimens  have 
been  found  in  which   there  is  considerable  free  gold  in 
crystal  scales  and  strings,  large  enough  to  be  plainly  dis- 
cernible to  the  unaided  eye.     Somewhat  of  white  iron  also 
occurs  here,   small  scales  of  native  copper  and  specular 
iron  (black  sand).     The  lode  is  evidently  a  fissure  or  con- 
tact fissure,  its  width,   persistency,  and,  at  times,  banded 
and  brecciated  character,  all  indicate  it.     At  times,  the  first 
formed  body  of  quartz  seems  to  have  been  shattered  and 
cracked,  and  subsequently  fille<l  in  by  silicious  solutions. 
The  metctmorphic  schist  in  which  the  lode  occurs  are  prin- 
cipally magnesian.     The   foot-wall,  a  greenish  gray  talco- 
chloritic  slate,  the  hanging  a  soft  steatitic,  somewhat  cal- 
ciferous  schist.      South  of   these  are  heavy  eruptive  masses 
of  serpentine,  these  in  turn  being  flanked  by  the  quartzite 
which  overlie  the  iron  ore  beds;  on  the  north  the  schists 
are  in  close  contact  with  serpentine,  diorite   and  granite. 
The  work  of  exploring  for  the  lode  at  points  farther  west 
is  still  progressing. 

George  Wagner  and  others  secured  an  option  for  a  lease 
of  the  bed  of  novaculite  known  to  exist  about  three  miles 
southwest  of  Marquette,  in  August,  1882,  and  proceeded  to 
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j^cerfcain  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  stone. 
If  found  of  uniform  merchantable  quality  and  in  workable 
quantity,  works  will  be  erected  for  its  manipulation  into 
tiie  various  shapes  the  market  may  require. 

The  Kloeckner  Land  Pool  purchased  22,000  acres,  cov- 
ering thirty-three  miles,  across  the  entire  iron  range  of  the 
Marquette  and  Menominee  Districts,  in  June,  1882. 

WAGES    IN    THE    UPPER    PENINSULA    IN    1882. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Mineral 
Statistics,  dated  at  Marquette  in  September,  1881,  fur- 
nished information  concerning  that  portion  of  the  State  as 
follows:  Miners  receive  per  day  of  ten  hours  from  $2  to 
$2.25.  They  work  one  weekday-shift  and  one  week  night- 
shift,  alternating.  Miners  working  on  contract  make  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  per  day.  Prices  are  about  the  same  the  year 
round.  Furnace  men  get  $2  to  $2.25  per  day;  the  founder, 
$1,500  to  $1,800  per  year.  Surface  laborers  at  the  mines 
get  $1.75  to  $2  per  day;  laborers  on  the  railroads,  $1.80 
per  day;  teams,  $5  per  day;  farmhands,  $1.50  to $1.75  per 
day,  exclusive  of  board.  Carpenters,  painters,  etc.,  receive 
$3  per  day;  masons,  $4  per  day;  wood-choppers,  $1  per 
cord.  The  demand  for  labor  is  good,  fully  equal  to  and 
rather  in  excess  of  the  supply,  especially  for  experienced 
miners.  The  board  of  single  men  costs  them  $18  per 
month.  The  cost  of  living  is  a  quarter  to  a  third  more 
than  in  Lower  Michigan.  The  wages  in  the  copper  re- 
gions average  about  the  same  as  at  Marquette.  Upper 
Michigan  must  ever  be  a  field  which  will  require  the  labor 
of  a  large  number  of  men  afc  remunerative  wages,  varying, 
of  course,  with  the  demand  for  iron  and  copper,  but  the 
country  is  improving  rapidly,  and  other  fields  than  mining 
will  require  labor  in  the  future  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  has  prevailed  in  the  past. 

To  the  toilers  in  the  mining  regions  we  may  sincerely 
say,  Sink  your  pits,  blast  your  mines,  dam  your  rivers,  con- 
sume your  manufactures,  disperse  your  commerce,  and  may 
your  labors  be  in  vein. 

Popular  belief  has  long  considered  this  region  a  syno- 
nym for  marvelous  mineral  wealth,  and,  long  before  that 
wealth  was  proved  to  have  an  existence,  tradition  and  story 
had  woven  about  the  name  a  glamour  of  golden  fancies 
which  modern  enterprise  and  modern  energy  have  at  last 
turned  into  solid  facts.  It  has  remained,  however,  for  a  later 
age  and  another  race  to  bring  to  light  this  vast  wealth, 
and  send  it  forth  to  benefit  mankind  and  enlarge  and  en- 
rich the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  globe. 

Nowhere  on  the  continent  is  there  such  an  extensive  dis- 
tribution of  the  metals.  While  in  other  mineral-bearing 
States  and  Territories  the  deposits  are  confined  to  certain 
well-defined  limits;  here,  no  such  distinction  prevails.  It 
would  appear  as  if  nature  bad,  in  a  prodigal  mood,  scat- 
tered her  treasures  with  a  lavish  I  hand,  and  \  neglected  no  - 
portion  of  her  chosen  mineral  domain.  In  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  ores,  it  is  also  distinguished  from  tbe 
mining  regions  of  the  West.  This  predominating  feature 
of  the  country  was  noted  in  an  early  period  of  its  history. 
No  mining  State  or  Territory  has  yielded  such  masses  of 
heavily  weighted  ore,  and  few  have^  equaled  the  won- 
derful copper  deposits  of  the  country  westward  of  this 
county. 

There  are  portions  of  the  county  which  offer  good  graz- 
ing and  farming  lands,  but  mining  must  be  its  main  indus- 
try. Almost  every  range  within  its"borders  is'seamed  with 
veins  of  gold,  silver  and  copper,  as  well  as  iron.  The  dis- 
tance from  supplies,  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  want  of 
proper  reduction  works  prevented  the  proper  development 


of  this  vast  mineral  wealth  at  the  out^set.  The  building  of 
the  railroads  into  the  center  of  the  mining  region 'assured 
for  this  county  a  full  share  in  the  bright  prospects  of  the 
State. 

MINES    AND    MINERS. 

Having  treated  the  general  history  of  the  county,  we 
shall  now  consider  its  immense  mining  industries.  The 
data  and  statistics  upon  which  the  various  sketches  are 
based  were  collected  by  Dr.  Kayner  from  the  State  Eeports 
by  Commissioner  Wright;  the  written  descriptions,  by  Mr. 
Swineford;  accounts  by  the  Mining  Captains  and  from 
other  sources.  The  entire  copy  was  compared  with  the  lat- 
est reports,  revised  and  edited;  so  that  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  precise  in  statement  as  it  is  complete  in  detail.  The 
history  of  each  mine  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  its  name 
letter. 

The  Argyle  Mine  (Humboldt  Eange) 'was  formerly  the 
Edwards  Mine.  It  is  located  contiguous  to  and  immedi- 
ately north  and  west  of  the  Humboldt,  and  was  first  opened 
by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Angeline  Company  in  1865.  This 
company  worked  the  mine  successfully,  under  the  local 
management  of  Alfred  Kidder,  until  1873,  when  it  surren- 
dered its  lease  and  sold  the  mine  machinery  to  J.  W.  Ed- 
wards, who  was  the  owner  of  the  land.  Subsequently,  the 
mine  was  sold  to  W.  W.  Wheaton  and  others,  by  whom  it 
was  wrought  until  1877,  when  it  was  again  abandoned. 

In  the  spring  of  1881,  it  was  purchased  by  some  Detroit 
capitalists,  who  organized  the  Argyle  Iron  Company,  with 
the  following  officers:  Don  M.  Dickinson,  President;  Sig- 
mund  Rothchild,  Vice  President;  Alexander  H.  Dey,  Treas- 
urer; David  R.  Shaw,  Secretary;  and  W.  W^.  Wheaton, 
General  Manager. 

The  mine  not  having  been  wrought  for  a  year  previous 
to  its  purchase  by  the  Argyle  Company,  the  new  owners 
found  fche  pits  full  of  water,  the  pumping  out  of  which  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  lasfc  summer,  actual  mine  work 
not  being  commenced  until  late  in  August  of  last  year. 
The  mine  being  unwatered,  an  examination  showed  it  to 
have  been  subjected  throughout  to  the  "gouging"  process, 
and  in  the  worst  possible  condition  for  the  resumption  of 
mining  operations.  The  skip-roads  were  in  bad  shape, 
and  instead  of  there  being  any  stopes,  the  bottom  levels  had 
actually  been  gouged  out  several  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  tramways,  and  the  Superintendent  found  many  unex- 
pected obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  accomplishment  of  profit- 
able results  in  the  immediate  future.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  operations  have  been  mainly  confined  to  sink- 
ing, drifting  and  opening  up  stopes  for  future  work,  in  the 
course  of  which,  however,  more  than  enough  ore  has  been 
raised  to  meet  the  expense,  which  has  been  fully  as  great 
as  that  ordinarily  attendant  upon  the  opening  of  a  new 
mine.  Capt.  Bale  has  made  his  work  tell  to  good  advan- 
tage, however,  and  an  examination  of  the  mine  shows  it  to 
be  now  in  a  condition  to  assure  a  fairly  profitable  season's 
work. 

The  product  of  the  Argyle  was  for  1866  2,843  tons; 
for  1881,  notwithstanding  the  bad  condition  of  the 
mine  and  the  fact  that  the  most  of  last  summer  was  con- 
sumed in  unwatering  the  shafts  and  pits,  4, 584  tons  of  ore 
were  mined  and  shipped  before  the  close  of  navigation.  The 
total  yield  up  to  that  time  had  been  228,091  tons. 

No.  2  Shaft  is  down  to  the  fifth  level,  and  No.  3  is  work- 
ing on  the  sixth  level,  and  the  product  of  the  year  may  be 
expected  to  be  a  large  one. 

The  Allen  Mine  belongs  to  the  Negaunee  Eange.  This 
old  mine,  lying  east  from  the  Green  Bay,  was  being  ex- 
plored in  1881   by  Thomas  Tracy  with  some  others.     They 
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selected  a  place  where  formerly  some  work  had  been  done, 
and  sunk  a  shaft  in  a  ledge  of  mixed  ore. 

The  Bay  State  Mine,  in  the  Negaunee  Range,  is  the  name 
under  which  is  known  what  was  formerly  called  the  Green 
Bay  and  latterly  the  Indiana  Mine.  The  property  is  the 
west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  8,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  Allen  &  Blake,  of  Negaunee. 

Considerable  mining  has  been  done  on  this  location,  but 
not  much  good  ore  obtained.  The  ore  that  was  shipped  in 
1872,  1873,  etc.,  was  of  a  very  low  grade,  a  jasper  hematite 
that  could  not  now  be  sold  at  any  price. 

The  new  company,  the  Bay  State,  was  organized,  some 
10,000  shares  of  the  stock  were  sold,  and  work  was  begun 
May  1,  last,  and  they  are  now  employing  eighteen  men  en- 
gaged in  sinking  a  shaft  near  the  east  line,  in  some  of  the 
earlier  workings.  This  pit  is  down  about  twenty  fee  in 
mixed  ore;  they  have  a  small  engine  hoisting.  To  the 
northwest,  on  the  other  side  of  the  high  knob  that  inter- 
venes, they  are  making  a  long  cut  to  reach  a  body  of  ore 
into  which  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet. 
This  deposit  they  have  crossed,  showing  a  width  of  thirty 
feet,  and  have  tested  its  length  for  about  one  hundred  feet. 

This  land  was  leased  in  1879  by  William  J.  Allen,  and 
himself  and  Mr.  Blake  have  since  worked  it,  and  called  it 
first  the  Indiana;  but,  learning  there  was  already  a  company 
having  that  name,  changed  it  recently  to  the  one  above 
given.  Mr.  Allen  directs  the  work;  he  is  an  old  worker  in 
his  vicinity,  and  has  done  a  good  deal  of  unavailing  explor- 
ing about  Negaanee,  but  is  now  confident  of  success.  In 
1872-73,  he  operated  what  was  called  the  Allen  Mine. 

The  Barnum  Mine,  in  the  Ishpeming  Group,  together 
with  the  Salisbury,  Foster  and  Section  12  Mines,  is  owned 
by  the  Iron  Clifts  Company,  and  adjoins  the  Lake  Superior, 
the  line  running  east  and  west  between  them  through  a 
portion  of  their  workings.  The  old  mine  is  situated  on  the 
southeast  part  of  the  north  half  of  Section  9,  Town  47, 
Range  27;  the  new  is  located  on  the  north  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  10.  The  first  test  pits  were  sunk 
in  1867  by  A.  W.  Maitland,  and  work  was  commenced  in 
1868,  when  further  explorations  were  made  by  Capt.  James 
R.  Gray,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work  about  two  years. 
He  was  relieved  bv  Capt.  P.  Tracy,  who  in  1872  was  super- 
seded by  Capt.  W.  H.  Murray.  '  In  1873,  Capt.  William 
Sedgwick  was  placed  in  charge,  and  has  remained  to  the 
present  time. 

At  one  time,  the  mine  fell  off  in  product,  and  showed 
signs  of  giving  out,  when  a  change  of  base  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  diamond  drill  set  to  work,  when  at  a  depth 
of  585  feet  a  body  of  ore  fifty  feet  in  thickness  was  dis- 
covered. This  deposit  has  been  traced  under  the  drift  and 
rock  a  distance  of  3,800  feet.  The  "A"  Shaft  was  commenced 
in  December,  1879,  and  was  completed  in  January,  1882. 
It  is  10x14  feet  inside  the  timbers,  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, lined  with  sawed  pine  timber  twelve  inches 
square.  In  April  following  its  completion,  ore  was  com- 
menced to  be  taken  out,  and  about  twelve  thousand  tons 
were  shipped  in  four  months. 

In  sinking  "B"  Shaft,  at  the  depth  of  forty -one  feet, 
a  vein  of  quicksand  was  encountered,  which  came  in  so 
rapidly  that  further  progress  was  precluded.  The  shaft 
was  started  twelve  feet  square.  An  iron  caisson  ten  feet  in 
diameter  was  sunk  inside  the  shaft,  and  was  got  down 
seventy -two  feet,  but  the  men  could  not  get  within  ten  feet 
of  the  bottom,  as  the  sand  came  in  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
removed.  The  company  are  determined  to  "pump  it  out," 
aad  get  down  at  that  point,  and  if  their  success  proves 
commensurate  with   their  energy  and  determination,  the 


quicksand  will  be  barred  out,  and  the  shaft  will  go  in.  A 
pump  capable  of  pumping  out  1,500  gallons  a  minute  has 
been  decided  on,  and  the  shaft  must  go  down. 

The  "A"  Shaft  struck  the  ore  at  a  depth  of  424  feet  from 
the  collar;  its  total  depth  is  485  feet,  including  the  sump, 
which  is  fifteen  feet  wide,  thirty  fe#  long  and  fifteen  feet 
deep.  The  shaft  passes  through  forty-six  feet  of  ore,  the 
vein  of  deposit  dipping  forty- five  degrees  to  the  south.  This 
would  give  thirty-two  feet  of  ore  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 
To  open  up  this  deposit,  two  main  drifts  or  galleries  twelve 
feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet  high  are  being  driven  east  and 
west  from  the  shaft,  and  will  be  continued  indefinitely,  or 
as  long  as  ore  is  found.  Fifty  feet  from  the  collar,  on  each 
side,  cross-drifts  will  be  driven  north  and  south,  leaving  a 
block  of  solid  ground  100  feet  square  around  the  shaft. 
Other  cross-drifts  from  the  main  gallery  will  be  made,  so 
as  to  prepare  as  many  large  sfcopes  as  may  be  deemed  ad 
visable,  leaving,  of  course,  as  many  pillars  of  solid  ore  as 
may  be  necessary  to  support  the  roof.  In  this  way  a  large 
extent  of  ground  can  be  kept  open  ahead  of  the  miners,  and 
there  need  be  no  limit  to  production  within  the  capacity  of 
the  sino:le  caD:e  on  which  the  ore  is  to  be  raised  to  the  sur- 
face.     The  shaft  is  supplied  with  a  cage  lift. 

"B"  Shaft,  which  was  referred  to  last  year  as  being 
something  new  and  novel,  has  been  temporarily  abandoned. 
An  effort  was  made  to  sink  an  iron  caisson  ten  and  one-half 
feet  in  diameter  through  the  quicksand  to  the  ledge,  and 
well  nigh  succeeded.  When,  however,  it  had  been  forced 
down  to  within  seven  feet  of  the  ledge,  the  immense  press- 
ure crushed  the  bottom  sections  into  an  oval  shape  and  out 
of  line,  and  it  had  to  be  abandoned  It  is  now  the  purpose 
to  put  in  a  timber  shaft  around  the  iron  caisson,  which  will 
then  be  taken  out.  Work  on  this  timber  shaft  will  be  com- 
menced very  shortly,  and  here  Capt.  Sedgwick  proposes  to 
prove  that  a  Worthington  pump,  at  least,  can  be  made  to 
work  under  forty  feet  of  water,  and  he  intends  to  unwater 
the  shaft  with  the  one  which  is  now  at  Dhe  bottom.  The 
total  product  of  the  mine  from  1868  to  1881  was  487,906 
tons. 

This  mine  gives  employment  to  about  one  hundred  and 
^lij  men,  and  can  be  safely  counted  on  for  a  product  of 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  thousand  tons  this  year  under  the 
able  management  of  Capt.  Sedgwick. 

The  Beaufort,  in  the  nortb  range,  so  called,  comprises 
the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  same  Section 
22,  Town  48,  Range  31.  Here  about  the  same  amount  of 
exploratioa  has  been  made,  with  about  the  same  results  as 
the  Webster  Mine. 

The  Boston  belongs  to  the  north  range.  This  range  of 
mines  lies  north  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 
Railroad  and  the  mines  above  mentioned,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  important  is  the  Boston,  situated  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Clarksburg,  a  station  on  the 
Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad.  The  Boston 
Mine  Company  was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1879  by  some  Marquette  gentlemen,  who  had  purchased  of 
the  railroad  company  the  eighty-acre  tract  on  which  the  ore 
had  been  discovered,  and  where  the  mine  was  immediately 
opened  and  has  since  been  worked.  The  land  comprises 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  and  the  soutli- 
WAst  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  32,  Town 
48  north,  Range  28. 

The  mine  proper  has  a  length  of  about  four  hundred 
feet  and  a  depth  of  140  feet.  It  is  really  an  open  pit,  but 
floors  have  been  made  by  placing  cross  stulls  from  foot  to 
hangiiiQf,  and  lagging  them  over,  leaving  openings  for  the 
hoistinsr  bucket.      The  strike  of  the  vein  is  north  75^  west 
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and  the  dip  is,  with  almost  perfect  regularity,  80°  to  the 
south.  The  hanging  wall  is  a  iirm  gray  quartzite,  and  the 
foot  a  banded  jasper.  The  rocks  here  are  found  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Champion  and  at  other  leading  hard  ore 
*  mines  of  the  Marquette  iron  district.  The  mine  is  situated 
upon  an  elevation  of  land  close  to  the  west  line  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  mine  is  opened  through  into  the  Sterling, 
which  joins  it  on  the  west. 

This  high  ground  is  of  limited  extent,  the  remainder  of 
the  company's  land  being  a  level  plain,  terminating  in  a 
small  lake,  Lake  Boston,  in  the  southeast  corner. 

The  owners  have  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  of 
their  ore  deposit  in  some  degree  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  result  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  their  interests. 
These  explorations  have  been  made  with  a  diamond  drill; 
four  borings  have  been  made  across  the  formation,  and  cut- 
ting through  the  ore  vein  several  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  have  thus  proved  the  vein  for  a  distance 
east  and  west  of  1,140  feet 

No.  1,  the  west  hole,  is  300  feet  east  of  the  line,  and 
cut  the  vein  at  225  feet  below  the  surface,  passing  through 
a  width  of  No.  1  ore  ten  and  one -half  feet,  measuring  at 
right  angles  with  the  waFs,  and  subsequently  perforating 
a  hematite  belt  twelve  feet  in  thickness  of  good  ore.  An 
analysis  of  the  ore  of  the  former  gave  metallic  iron,  67.12; 
silica,  1.62;  phosphorus,  .006.  Analysis  of  the  hematite 
gave,  iron  59;  phosphorus,  a  trace  only. 

Three  hundred  feet  to  the  east  No.  2  drill  hole  was  bored, 
passing  directly  beneath  what  is  called  the  west  shaft. 
This  shaft  was  sunk  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  com 
pany,  and  has  until  recently  been  used  to  furnish  the  water 
for  the  boilers  and  for  the  use  of  the  location.  In  No.  2 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  189  feet  thirteen  and  one -half  feet 
of  specular  ore,  and  the  drill  subsequently  penetrated  after 
passing  through  a  belt  of  jasper,  twenty -seven  feet  of  hema- 
tite ore. 

No.  3  hole  is  500  feet  east  of  No.  2,  and  at  a  depth  of 
192  feet  vertical  a  thickness  of  thirteen  and  one-quarter 
feet  of  hard  ore  was  found. 

From  the  west  line  of  No.  3  hole  is  1,140  feet,  and  it 
is  thus  reasonably  certain  that  the  company  has  a  continu- 
ous run  of  ore  the  entire  distance.  The  value  of  the  Boston 
rests  upon  the  fact  of  the  great  regularity  and  steepness  of 
the  vein,  and  the  almost  phenomenal  richness  and  purity 
of  the  ore.  An  average  of  five  analyses  made  by  different 
chemists  at  different  times,  and  from  average  samples  col- 
lected by  different  persons  gives,  metallic  iron,  67.79; 
phosphorus,  .018;  silica,  1.27. 

Each  of  the  analyses  gave  above  67  per  cent  in  metallic 
iron,  and  all  but  one  as  low  as  the  average  above  given  in 
phosphorus.  Other  analyses  since  made  of  the  drill  cores 
gave,  phosphorus,  .006,  and  equally  high  in  metallic  iron. 
These  analyses  show,  and  the  working  of  the  ore  has  prac- 
tically proven,  that  the  ore  is  valuable  for  Bessemer  steel 
pig  iron.  It  is  sure  to  be  in  demand  however  dull  the  times 
may  be.  As  some  one  remarked,  it  is  a  good  "panicky"  ore, 
finding  a  market  even  in  time  of  panic.  Added  to  this,  the 
company  owns  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  and  thus  has  no 
royalty  to  pay,  and  otherwise  is  not  restricted.  A  branch 
from  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  con- 
nects the  mine  with  the  main  line.  The  shipment  from  the 
mine  in  1881  was  14,824  gross  tons,  and  will  probably  be 
increased  to  20,000  tons  for  1882.  The  total  to  the  close 
of  the  year  is  21,302  tons.  The  mine  is  provided  with  hoist- 
ing and  pumping  engine,  and  four  four- feet  winding  drums; 
also  with  a  suitable  number  of  dwelling  houses  and  other 
buildings. 


Mr.  Fred  A.  Wright,  the  agent  of  the  Boston,  is  a  new- 
comer in  the  iron  region,  but  is  a  very  competent,  genial 
gentleman,  and  is  devoting  his  energy  and  excellent  busi- 
ness qualities  to  bringing  the  affairs  of  the  company  and 
the  mine  into  the  shape  they  are  entitled  to  assume.  Two 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  local  management  within 
the  year,  resulting  in  leaving  Oapt.  P.  T.  Tracy  as  Captain 
of  the  mine.  Sixty  to  eighty  men  are  employed.  The  Jas- 
per Shaft,  described  in  the  statistical  report  for  1880  as  387 
feet  east  of  the  boundary  line,  was  sunk  eighty  feet  and 
then  discontinued,  has  recently  been  sunk  to  140  feet,  in- 
tersecting an  eight-foot  vein  of  hard  ore,  five  and  one-half 
feet  of  which  is  first-class  specular  slate  ore.  This  new  find 
is  widening,  and  is  no  doubt  a  continuation  of  the  same  lens 
upon  which  they  are  now  mining  in  the  main  workings, 
seventy-five  feet  to  the  west. 

The  method  of  mining  now  pursued  is  to  sink  No.  2 
Shaft  and  the  jasper  continuously,  and  to  stope  each  way 
from  these  shafts.  No.  2  is  131  feet  east  from  the  west 
line.  They  will  thus  always  have  stopes  to  work.  The 
sinking  and  stoping  will  go  on  simultaneously.  Among 
the  notable  improvements  are  an  ore  pocket  over  the  rail- 
road track,  and  an  elevated  water  tank,  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  wash  the  ore. 

The  Baraga,  which  showed  considerable  promise  in  1881 
has  been  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  abandoned  by 
the  present  holders  of  the  option,  though  it  has  not  by  any 
means  had  a  fair  test  in  the  way  of  exploration.  Some  few 
pits  and  a  shaft  were  sunk  on  the  east  side  of  the  track,  but 
that  part  of  it  lying  nearest  tlje  newer  developments  of  the 
Manganese  and  New  York  Hematite  has  never  been  ex- 
amined. It  is  a  general  belief  among  mining  men  that  a  . 
very  little  money  judiciously  expended  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  develop  something  of  value  on  the  Baraga 
tract. 

The  Orion  is  idle,  as  is  also  the  Tracy.  These  are  good 
properties,  and  arrangements  have  been  concl  ided  by  which 
work  will  be  resumed  and  actively  prosecuted  at  the  Tracy. 
These  mines  belong  to  the  Negaunee  Kange. 

The  Bessemer  Mine,  of  the  Teal  Lake  Bange,  comprises 
the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  35,  adjoin- 
ing the  Cambria  on  the  west,  which  latter  mine  in  following 
out  a  find  on  their  own  property  mined  it  up  to  the  line  of 
the  Bessemer,  disclosing  a  large  deposit  passing  on  to  that 
property,  which  was  partially  uncovered  in  1881. 

Work  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1875  by  W.  C.  Mc- 
Comber,  who  subsequently,  in  company  with  Alexander 
Bengley  and  Delon  Patterson,  organized  the  Bessemer  Iron 
Company,  which  filed  articles  of  association  February  29, 
1873.  Two  or  three  years  later,  from  non-payment  of 
royalty,  this  company  forfeited  its  lease,  when  the  leasehold 
passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  H.  King,  of  Painsville,  Ohio, 
and  C.  M.  Wheeler,  of  Marquette,  who  are  the  present 
owners. 

At  the  east  pit,  on  the  Cambria  line,  the  large  deposit 
partially  uncovered  last  year  is  being  further  stripped,  and 
every  preparation  is  being  made  to  open  it  up  'on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  This  deposit  is  at  least  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
has  been  traced  in  test  pits  nearly  if  not  quite  two  hundred 
feet  toward  No.  1.  Looking  from  the  Cambria  pit  No.  5, 
there  is  a  stope  of  the  width  named  above  at  least  thirty 
feet  high,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  one  pit  should 
not  afford  a  product  this  year  eqaal  to  the  whole  output  of 
the  mine  in  1881.  The  ore  is  principally  a  fine  blue  hema- 
tite, more  nearly  resembling  the  best  Bessemer  ores  of  the 
Menominee  range  than  any  other  yet  found  in  this  district. 
Indeed,  there    are  few  comparatively   new  mines  in  this 
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region  that    present  a  more  promising  outlook  than  the 
Bessemer. 

The  Chicago  Mine,  so  called,  is  situated  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Section  7.  in  the  Negaunee  Eange.  The  lease 
held  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stevens  and  W,  C.  Calhoun,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  mine,  covers  the  south  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  that  section.  The  work  now  in  progress  is  being 
prosecuted  in  the  bottom  of  an  open  cut  at  a  depth  below 
the  surface  of  about  eighty  feet.  This  pit  has  a  vein  of 
soft  brown  ore  of  the  color  and  apparent  texture  of  rotten 
stone,  greatly  mixed  with  jasper,  so  that  the  ore  has  to  be 
picked  out  piece  by  piece.  In  this  manner  several  thou- 
sand tons  have  been  selected  of  ore  of  a  medium  quality. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  pit  at  the  southeast  corner  has  appeared 
a  vein  of  a  much  softer  ore  and  of  better  quality,  which  is 
looking  remarkably  well.  A  shaft  is  down  in  the  old  bot- 
tom fifty-five  feet,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  miners  are 
raising  another  on  the  underlay  of  the  skip-road.  When 
the  last  is  completed,  the  ore  will  be  stoped  out  in  all  di- 
rections from  the  one  first  referred  to,  which  is  apparently 
near  the  center  of  the  deposit.  The  ore  body,  so  far  as  is 
at  present  positively  known,  is  about  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  sixty-five  feet  wide,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  will  be  found  extending  eastward  to  a  connection  with 
the  newly  discovered  Star  Mine.  Like  the  former  mine, 
it  will  undoubtedly  improve  in  quantity  as  it  goes  down. 

The  CMvelanA  Mine  belongs  to  the  Ishpeming  group.  The 
estate  of  this  important  company  comprises  2, 200  acres, 
situated  mainly  in  Sections  2,  3,  10,  11,  Town  47,  Eange 
57,  but  the  principal  workings  are  in  the  north  part  of  the 
east  half  of  Section  10  and  west  half  of  Section  11,  adjoin- 
ing the  Lake  Superior  and  the  New  York  Mines. 

These  lands  were  first  taken  by  a  "permit"  from  the  War 
Department  by  Dr.  Cassels,  of  Cleveland,  in  1846.  This 
gentleman  visited  Lake  Superior  in  the  interest  of  the  Dead 
River  Silver  &  Copper  Mining  Company  of  Cleveland. 
Dr.  Cassels  was  directed  to  the  locality  by  Mr.  Everett  and 
party,  who  had  previously  secured  the  Jackson  Company's 
lands,  lying  adj  acent  to  the  east.  Other  parties  subsequently 
entered  upon  the  lands,  and  instituted  a  pre-emption  or 
mining  right  claim,  but  the  title  was  finally  accorded  to  the 
Cleveland  Company. 

Although  the  association  was  previously  formed,  the 
company  did  not  do  any  business  on  Lake  Superior  until 
1853,  at  which  date  the  present  Cleveland  Iron  Company 
was  organized,  and  in  the  following  year  the  company  mined 
4,000  tons  of  ore,  which  was  made  into  blooms  at  the  several 
forges  in  the  country,  and  in  1855  the  company  shipped 
1,449  tons  of  ore  down  the  lakes  to  the  furnaces  to  be  made 
into  pig  iron,  anticipating  the  shipments  of  the  Jackson  Com- 
pany one  year,  and  thus  becoming  the  first  company  to  ship 
from  the  region  any  considerable  amount  of  iron  ore.  This 
small  beginning  grew  from  year  to  year  till  the  annual 
product  exceeded  150,000  toDs,  affording  at  the  present 
time  an  aggregate  of  shipments  of  over  two  million  tons  of 
ore  of  a  quality  which  has  been  ranked  with  the  best  in  the 
market,  and  perhaps  no  mine  in  the  district  affords  a  better 
assurance  of  continuing  to  yield  ^in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  than  does  the  Cleveland. 

It  is  the  second  oldest  mine  in  the  district,  and  the  very 
oldest  so  far  as  lake  shipments  are  concerned,  and  came  to 
the  front  last  year  with  a  larger  product  than  ever  before. 
The  fact  that  this  old  mine  should,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
its  existence,  and  after  having  yielded  over  two  million 
tons  of  first-class  ore,  present  such  a  magnificent  array  of 
figures,  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  that  the 
iron  ore  deposits  of  Lake  Superior  are  practically  inex- 


haustible. This  evidence  may  be  further  strengthened  by 
an  expression  of  the  well-founded  belief— a  belief  that  is 
justified  by  the  present  outlook  as  well  as  by  past  results — 
that  none  of  the  old  mines  (excepting  possibly  the  Jackson) 
have  yet  reached  their  maximum  of  production,  and  that, 
their  yield  for  the  next  thirty  yeajrs  will  certainly  exceed 
that  of  the  thirty  years  last. passed. 

The  product  for  1880  was  212,748  tons;  for  1881  it 
was  198,569  tons,  making  the  total  yield  since  it  commenced 
working  foot  up  at  the  close  of  1881  at  2,381,959  tons. 

They  are  now  working  and  raising  ore  from  No.  3  and 
from  the  Incline  pit,  the  Saw-Mill  Mine  and  from  I  and  K 
Shafts.  Extensive  explorations  with  the  diamond  drill  are 
being  made  in  the  Incline  Mine.  I  and  K  Shafts  have  been 
opened  up  this  year,  and  2,416  tons  of  fine  ore  have  been 
taken  out  of  K  since  spring  up  to  August.  I  has  not 
yet  been  put  down  to  the  ore  bed,  which  was  struck  at  215 
feet  by  the  diamond  drill,  which  cut  fifty-five  feet  of  ore. 

The  company  are  working  550  men,  all  told,  and  are 
making  an  output  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand  tons  of 
valuable  ore  per  month.  No.  2  is  yielding  a  grade  called 
Scotch  ore,  but  the  largest  part  of  the  production  is  steel 
ore. 

On  the  location  is  a  machine  shop,  carpenter  shop,  etc. 
The  company  also  operate  two  locomotive  engines,  and  pos- 
sess an  ore  dock  at  Marquette,  which  is  furnished  with  114 
ore  pockets  and  six  steamboat  pockets.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are:  Samuel  L.  Mather,  Esq.,  President  and  Treas- 
urer: Fred  Morse,  Secretary;  J.  C.  Morse,  Agent,  Mar- 
quette, Mich. ;  D.  H.  Bacon,  Superintendent,  Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

What  was  formerly  known  as  the  Cleveland  Hematite 
Mine,  was  leased  to  Eobert  Nelson,  and  by  him  opened 
in  1876,  and  worked  as  a  separate  mine  until  last 
May,  when  he  surrendered  his  lease  to  the  company  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  audit  is  now  being  worked  as  a  part 
of  the  Cleveland  Mine. 

Adjoining  the  last  named  is  the  Norwich,  which  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  hematite  mines  in 
the  district.  A  shaft  is  down  some  twenty-five  feet,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  a  drift  has  been  run  north  over  fifty 
feet,  all  the  way  in  cleaned  ore,  full  as  good  as  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Teal  Lake  Range.  A  test  pit  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  east  shows  ore  of  the  same  quality,  while  a  second 
shaft,  about  one  hundred  feet  west  of  the  one  first  spoken 
of  is  likewise  in  clean  ore,  which  undoubtedly  lies  in  a  large 
body.  The  property  consists  of  forty  acres,  and  is  owned 
in  fee  by  the  Norwich  Iron  Company. 

East  of  the  Cambria,  an  exploring  force  is  at  work  for 
Andrews,  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  -with  a 
very  fair  prospect  of  developing  something  of  value. 

Crystal  Falls  Mine  is  in  the  Paint  River  District.  This 
mine  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Crystal  Falls  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  Youngstown  Iron  Mining  Company.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  veteran  explorer,  John  N.  Armstrong, 
while  in  the  employ  of  Edward  Breitung,  who  held  the  first 
option  from  the  original  owner  of  the  fee,  T.  M.  Davis. 
The  property  includes  Lot  3  in  Section  20,  Town  43,  Ran^e 
32.  '         B 

W.  F.  Swift  and  Messrs.  Coon  and  Maltby  next  pur- 
chased the  option  to  the  property,  retaining  it  till  the  spring 
of  1881,  when  it  passed  from  their  hands  into  the  control 
of  the  present  owners  of  the  lease.  The  work  of  exploring 
was  commenced  under  the  superintendency  of  C apt.  George 
Runkle  in  the  fall  of  1880,  who  remained  in  charge  till  the 
fall  of  1881,  being  succeeded  by  Capt.  F.  P.  Mills.  Under 
the  charge  of  these  gentlemen,  test  pits  were  sunk,  and  ac- 
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tive  mining  operations  commenced,  and  the  first  shipments 
were  made  during  the  month  of  June,  1882,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad  to  Crystal  Falls. 

The  workings  consist  of  a  single  shaft  located  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Paint  Eiver  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  eighty-five  feet,  with  short  drifts  from  the 
bottom  east  and  west.  The  mine  is  not  yet  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  comment  upon  its  actual  value.  Up  to  this  time, 
1,500  tons  of  ore  have  been  raised,  some  of  which  are  very 
rich  in  metallic  iron. 

The  officers  of  the  Crystal  Falls  Iron  Company  are: 
President,  N.  K.  Fairbanks;  Vice  President,  J.  H.  Howe; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  H.  Head;  Superintendent,  F. 
P.  Mills,  Jr. 

Chicagon  Lake  Mine. — This  mine  is  yet  undeveloped. 
It  is  located  on  the  west  half  of  Section  26,  Town  43,  Eange 
34,  and  it  is  reported  showing  a  remarkably  fine  ore  de- 
posit. 

Explorations  are  now  being  conducted  by  N.  Boardman, 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

The  Champion  Mine,  in  the  Kepublican  Eange,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  south  half  of  Section  31,  Town  48,  Eange  29, 
and  is  owned  by  the  Champion  Iron  Company,  which  was 
organized  under  the  general  mining  law  of  the  State  in 
August,  1869,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  with 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $25  each.  The  original  share- 
holders were  Joseph  S.  Fay,  of  Boston,  Edwin  Parsons, 
of  New  York;  T.  C.  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
S.  P.  Ely  aud  Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  first  open- 
ing was  made  in  1867,  though  very  little  was  done  in 
the  way  of  mining  or  exploration  until  the  following 
spring,  when,  just  as  the  first  cars  were  being  loaded, 
the  burning  of  the  docks  at  Marquette  caused  a  suspension 
of  operations  until  the  following  October,  in  which  month 
the  first  shipments  were  made,  the  product  that  year  being 
6,255  tons.  In  1880,  it  had  reached  112,401  tons,  and  in 
1881  the  yield  was  145,427  tons,  making  a  grand  total  for 
fourteen  years  of  975,907  tons,  and  placing  the  Champion 
third  on  the  list  of  the  great  iron  mines  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. The  workings  are  in  what  are  known  as  the  North 
and  South  Deposits,  and  cover  a  length  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  feet  on  the  trend  of  the  formation.  The  general 
formation  is  unusually  regular,  the  ore  belt  lying  between 
the  quartzite  on  the  north  and  a  metamorphic  diorite  on  the 
south.  These  walls  are  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet 
apart,  the  ore-bearing  rocks  between  them  consisting  of 
chloritic  and  talcose  schists  and  masses  of  banded  ore  and 
silica,  the  whole  forming  a  highly  inclined  strata  of  uni- 
form dip  and  strike.  The  ore  occurs  among  these  rocks  in 
segregations,  having  the  form  of  flattened  lenses.  Until 
a  few  years  ago,  mine  work  was  wholly  confined  to  the  de- 
posits directly  underlying  and  contiguous  to  the  overhang- 
ing quartzite;  at  least  such  was  the  case  until  the  discovery 
of  two  new  lenses  by  the  driving  of  a  drift  through  what 
then  appeared  to  be  the  foot- wall  in  the  south  level  from  a 
point  about  one  hundred  feet  east  of  No.  2  Shaft.  These 
two  last  mentioned  lenses  are  known  as  the  '*  Southeast  " 
and  "  Old  Man's"  deposits,  though  they  come  together,  and 
are  practically  one  deposit  on  the  fifth  or  300-foot  level. 

The  shafts  at  the  Champion  are  seven  in  number — 1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  7,  and  "A"  shaft,  the  latter  being  the  most  easterly. 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  oa  the  north  deposit,  and  Nos.  4  and  5 
on  the  south,  while  No.  7  and  "A"  Shafts,  which  are  located 
at  the  extreme  east  and  west  ends  of  the  workings,  appear 
to  be  distinct  and  separate  lenses.  Both  the  last  have  been 
to  all  appearances  exhausted.  Neither  are  at  present  being 
wrought,  though  not  less  than  10,000  tons  were  mined  from 


No.  7  before  it  was  abandoned.  In  this  last  mentioned  pit, 
the  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  the  width  of  the 
ore  at  the  first  level  being  sixteen  feet;  but  at  a  distance  of 
sixty-five  feet  west  from  the  shaft  a  diagonal  crossing  of 
rock  was  encountered,  beyond  which  the  diamond  drill 
failed  to  discover  anything  of  value.  East  of  the  shaft,  on 
the  same  level,  the  ore  narrowed  down  to  a  width  of  only 
four  feet,  and  on  the  next  level  below  the  deposit  pinched 
out  altogether.  No.  7  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  west  of 
No.  5  shaft,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  run  of  ore  about 
thirty  inches  wide  on  the  surface,  the  intervening  ground 
never  having  been  explored  to  any  considerable  depth.  "A" 
Shaft  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  east  of  No.  1,  and 
so  far  as  its  history  is  concerned  is  a  repetition  of  No.  7. 

In  part  of  the  mine,  or  at  the  No.  3  Shaft,  they  are  down 
540  feet,  and  stoping  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  levels. 
The  ore  is  both  magnetic  and  specular  in  different  portions 
of  the  mine,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Since  No,  7  was  abandoned,  an  important  discovery  has 
recently  been  made  with  the  aid  of  the  diamond  drill.  A 
drill  hole  bored  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  cat  four- 
teen feet  of  ore  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  under  and  rather  to 
the  northward  of  the  old  bottom,  in  which  the  ore  had 
pinched  out  altogether.  The  thickness  of  the  lens  thus 
discovered  is  given  with  due  allowance  for  the  dip  of  the 
formation,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  further  bor- 
ings soon  to  be  made  will  reveal  the  existence  of  a  large  ore 
body  at  this  point.  Its  exact  character  and  location  will 
be  further  determined  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  most  feasible  plan  for  reaching  and 
mining  out  the  ore.  In  the  meantime,  the  ground  between 
5  and  7  will  be  similarily  explored,  and,  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  anticipate,  with  good  results.  The  company  keep 
in  constant  operation  two  of  Bullock's  diamond  drills,  one 
of  which  is  a  "  Little  Giant,"  for  underground  work,  and 
the  other  a  large  machine  kept  for  boring  from  the  surface. 

No  new  machinery  has  been  added  during  the  past  year, 
but  a  Band  20x48  duplex  compressor  is  now  being  placed 
in  a  separate  building,  the  intention  being  to  cast  off  those 
now  running  in  connection  with  the  main  hoisting  plant, 
and  thus  avoid  the  delays  to  underground  work  in  case  of 
accidelit.  The  mine  gives  employment  to  a  force  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  commenced  the  shipping 
season  with  stock  piles  closely  approximating  50,000  tons. 
The  management  continues  in  the  same  hands,  Mr.  A.  Kid- 
der, Agent,  and  Capt.  Jim  Pasco,  Superintendent. 

The  Columbia  Mine,  located  on  the  Bepublic  Bange, 
formerly  known  as  the  Kloman,  was  first  wrought  in  the 
fall  of  1872,  though  no  ore  was  shipped  till  the  succeeding 
year.  The  fee  of  the  lands  on  which  the  mine  is  located  is 
owned  by  the  Kloman  Iron  Company,  which  was  organized 
in  December,  1872,  with  Andrew  Kloman,  William  Cole- 
man, Th^asM.  Carnegie,  Jacob  Houghton  and  T.  B.  Brooks 
as  corporK>rs.  That  company  operated  the  mine  till  the 
spring  of  1875,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  the  several  pits 
allowed  to  fill  with  water,  in  which  condition  it  remained 
tirt  the  spring  of  1880,  when  it  was  leased  to  Messrs.  Shum- 
way.  Wicker  &  Co. ,  under  whose  auspices  the  Columbia  Iron 
Company  was  organized  August  16  of  the  same  year,  with 
A.  B.  Meeker,  W.  L.  Brown,  P.  B.  Shumway,  S.  C.  Bart- 
lett,  W.  H.  Bartiett  andC.  M.  Wicker  as  corporators.  The 
present  officers  of  the  company  are  P.  B.  Shumway,  Presi- 
dent; B.  H.  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  C.  M.  Wicker, 
General  Manager;  A.  B.  Meeker  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Sales 
Agents. 

The  company's  leasehold  embraces  437  acres  of  land 
adjoining  and  lying  northwest  of  the   Republic,  on  both 
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sides  of  a  branch  of  the  Michigamme  River,  in  Sections  1 
and  6,  Town  46,  Ranges  29  and  30. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  new  management,  this 
mine  nearly  doubled  its  yield.  For  the  five  years  in  which 
work  has  been  done,  82,033  tons  of  ore  have  been  produced. 
Work  is  now  being  prosecuted  in  earnest;  the  shafts  are 
being  put  down  deeper,  and  the  diamond  drill  is  busy  in 
exploring  for  the  deposits  that  are  to  be  worked  out. 

The  Clancy  Iron  Company,  recently  organized  in 
Grand  Rapids,  has  a  force  of  men  exploring  on  Section  28, 
47 — 26,  just  north  of  the  Grand  Rapids  tract,  but  thus  far 
has  found  nothing  of  value.  The  management  is  confident 
of  finding  the  Wheat  vein,  the  present  trend  of  which  is  in 
that  direction.  The  officers  of  the  Clancy  are  John  Clancy, 
President;  M.  W".  Bates,  Secretary;  I.  M.  Watson,  Treasurer. 

The  Mexican  Iron  Company^  which  was  organized  some 
tme  during  the  past  winter,  holds  a  lease,  with  an  option 
for  the  purchase,  of  the  old  Carr  Mine,  which  embiaces  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  33, 
Town  47,  Range  26,  Some  exploration  work  has  been  done 
during  the  past  winter,  and,  it  is  claimed,  a  promising  de- 
posit of  hard  hematite  has  been  found.  No  work  is  being 
done  at  present.  Some  work  was  done  on  this  location, 
and  2,380  tons  of  second-class  ore  mined  and  shipped  in 
1872.  The  officers  of  this  new  company  are:  W.  F.  Swift, 
President;  George  W.  Hayden,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
George  Berringer,  Superintendent. 

Some  explorations  are  being  made  on  Section  32  by  Mr. 
Judd  and  others,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where,  it  is  said,  hem- 
atite of  good  quality  has  been  found,  with  excellent 
promise  for  enough  of  it  to  insure  a  paying  mine.  The 
Clancy  and  Mexican  are  in  the  Cascade  Range. 

The  Cambria,  in  the  Teal  Lake  Range,  is  the  most  east- 
erly of  the  three  belonging  to  the  range,  and  the  one  which, 
though  opened  in  1874,  is  but  just  entering  upon,  it  may  be 
said,  the  first  stages  of  practical  development,  having  in 
1881  very  nearly  doubled  the  product  of  any  preceding 
year.  The  product  of  the  Cambria  in  1874  was  2,610  tons, 
in  1881,  it  was  19,245  tons,  'and  the  total  yield  for  seven 
years  was  55,703  tons. 

It  is  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  35,  and  west  fractional  half  of  Section 
36,  Town  48,  Range  27.  Ore  was  first  discovered  here  in 
1874  by  R.  P.  Harriman,  Esq.,  who  leased  the  property 
from  the  Teal  Lake  Iron  Company.  In  1875,  Mr.  Harri- 
man associatins^  himself  with  J.  H.  McDonald,  John  Q. 
Adams  and  Lewis  Corbett  organized  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany. The  present  officers  of  the  company  are:  W.  H.  Bar- 
num,  President;  James  Rood,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  John  Q. 
Adams,  Secretary;  A.  W.  Maitland,  General  Manager,  and 
Capt.  G.  Murray  in  charge. 

Five  pits  have  been  opened,  but  the  work  is  exclusively 
confined  to  Nos.  1  and  5,  from  which  the  great  bulk  of  ore 
was  mined  in  1881. 

No.  1  is  the  most  easterly  pit,  and  is  now  worked  ou  the 
,  underground  plan,  the  ore  being  raised  through  an  inclined 
shaft,  the  angle  of  which  is  forty-five  degrees  to  the  east. 
This  shaft  is  now  down  200  feet,  and  sinking  to  another 
level  is  in  progress.  On  the  present  level  there  is  a  stope 
fifteen  feet  high,  behind  which  there  is  a  vein  of  ore  100 
feet  in  length  w^est  of  the  shaft,  and  it  is  expected  that  in 
sinking  another  lift  a  stope  equally  as  large  will  be  obtained 
to  the  eastward.  This  working  is  a  large  open  pit,  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  100  feet  square,  the  bottom  of  which  appears 
to  be  nearly  all  in  ore  of  good  quality,  while  a  drift  sixty 
feet  south  shows  good  ore  all  the  way,  with  some  patches 
of  poor  ground. 


A  force  of  about  sixty  men  is  employed,  with  Capt.  Gor- 
don Murray  as  Superintendent. 

It  has  been  worked  up  to  the  dividing  line  between  it 
and  the  Bessemer,  where  it  presents  a  solid  face  of  ore,  but 
as  this  pitches  rapidly  to  the  east,  it  is  probable  the  lens 
can  be  caught  on  the  Cambria  property  by  sinking  to  a 
sufficient  depth. 

Cleveland  Hematite,  of  the  Teal  Lake  group,  located 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  2,  is  the  most  westerly 
of  the  Teal  Lake  Range  of  hematite  mines,  the  Bessemer, 
the  Cambria,  etc.  It  has  heretofore  been  worked  on  a  lease 
by  Mr.  R.  Nelson,  of  Ishpeming,  but  since  May  14,  1881, 
has  been  worked  by  the  Cleveland  Company,  to  whom  the 
mine  belonged,  and  who  have  purchased  of  Mr.  Nelson  the 
mining  plant,  etc.  The  mine  yielded  about  nine  thousand 
tons  of  ore  the  past  year.  The  company  bored  diamond 
drill  holes  south  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 
Railroad  track,  near  the  Superintendent's  house.  Six  holes 
have  been  bored,  and  they  are  now  engaged  on  the  seventh, 
in  which  latter  they  ha\^  just  struck  ore  at  a  distance  down 
of  300  feet.  The  holes  have  all  been  bored  since  January 
last,  and  are  from  400  feet  to  450  feet  in  depth.  In  two 
of  these  holes,  105  feet  apart,  ore  has  been  found  at  a  dis- 
tance down  of  308  feet  and  215  feet,  respectively,  of  a 
thickness  of  fifty-six  feet  and  of  sixty  feet;  of  this,  thirty- 
seven  feet  is  first-class  ore  in  the  one  hole,  and  fifty- two 
feet  is  first-class  in  the  other.  In  one  of  the  other  holes, 
fifteen  feet  of  ore  was  found.  These  shafts,  90  feet,  165 
feet  and  190  feet,  respectively,  are  down,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  industry  appear  favorable  in  every  particular.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Cleveland 
Iron  Company,  and  is  managed  by  the  same  officers. 

The  Cheshire,  in  the  range  of  that  name,  formerly 
known  as  the  Silas  C.  Smith  Mine,  is  located  on  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  18,  Town  45,  Range  18,  though  the 
original  opening  was  in  Section  20,  where  the  ore  was  first 
discovered  by  the  veteran  explorer  in  whose  honor  the  mine 
was  named.  Mr.  Smith  had  entered  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres  in  that  locality,  and  after  the  discovery 
of  ore  sold  an  interest  in  the  lands  situated  on  Sections  18 
and  20  to  Gen.  Pierce,  of  Sharpsville,  Penn. ,  and  Henry 
Fassett,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  whom  he 
organized  in  November,  1871,  the  Silas  C.  Smith  Mining 
Company,  which  became  the  owner  of  412  acres  of  land  in 
Section  18  and  386  acres  in  Section  20.  Shortly  after  the 
organization  of  the  company  and  commencement  of  work, 
operations  were  transferred  from  the  original  opening  on 
Section  20  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  18,  where 
the  ore  was  believed  to  exist  in  greater  bulk,  and  where  the 
ground  presented  better  advantages  for  economical  mine 
work.  Operations  were,  however,  entirely  suspended  in 
the  fall  of  1873,  owing  to  the  general  blow-out  of  the  Che- 
nango Valley  furnaces,  and  particularly  those  at  Sharpsville 
owned  by  Gen.  Pierce,  to  supply  which  he  had  pur- 
chased the  controlling  interest  in  the  mine.  Subsequently, 
the  company  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  property  was 
purchased  by  the  Cheshire  Iron  Company,  the  officers  of 
which  are  as  follows:  J.  J.  Pierce,  President  and  Treasurer; 
David  Agnew,  Secretary;  J.  F.  Stevens,  Agent;  Alex  Wood, 
Superintendent. 

It  has  been  practically  idle  during  the  past  year,  though 
a  shaft  is  being  sunk  some  distance  north  of  the  old  work- 
ings, and  near  the  Swanzey  line,  which  is  in  black  slate. 
It  is  probable  the  ore  bed  will  be  found  extending  in  this 
direction  to  a  connection  with  the  Swanzey.  The  product 
for  1872  was  13,445  tons;  for  1881  7,449  tons,  making  a 
total  yield  for  nine  years  of  87,179  tons. 
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The  Cascade  Company^ s  Mine  lies  some  four  miles  south 
from  tEe  city  of  Negauiiee,  and  takes  its  name  from  that  of 
the  stream  which  makes  its  way  in  a  succession  of  beauti- 
ful cascades  through  a  gorge  iu  the  mountain  range  in 
which  the  ore  formation  is  found,  and  near  the  point  where 
the  first  openings  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  Water- 
man Palmer,  Esq.,  in  1864.  In  that  year,  some  four  or  ^Ye 
hundred  tons  of  lean  ore  were  mined,  but  organized  efforts 
for  the  development  of  the  range  was  not  made  until  the 
organization  of  the  Cascade  Iron  Company,  which  succeeded 
to  the  ownership  of  the  Palmer  tract  in  1870,  and  began 
mining  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  the  following  year. 
A  branch  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Kailway  was 
secured,  and  the  first  shipments  made  in  the  fall  of  1871, 
the  Cascade  Company  continuing  operations  until  the  fall 
of  1874,  when  it  was  forced  into  bankruptcy,  and  M.  F. 
Saulsbury,  William  Bagaley  and  Joseph  Kirkpatrick  came 
into  possession,  as  agents  for  the  bond -holders.  Under  the 
very  able  and  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  the 
old  Cascade  has  not  only  been  made  to  pay  all  its  indebtedness 
but  has  likewise  absorbed  the  lands  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Superior  Mining  Company  through  the  purchase  of 
all  the  stock  of  that  corporation,  and  its  re- organization 
with  Kalph  Bagaley,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  President,  and 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  General  Agent  and  Manager.  What  was 
once  the  Cascade  Mine,  more  recently  the  Palmer,  there- 
fore, now  includes  what  was  formerly  the  Watson  and  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Superior  Mines,  and  the  whole,  constituting  an 
estate  of  26,450  acres,  is  now  called  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Superior  Mines. 

The  Dalliba  Iron  Mining  Company  are  operating  on  the 
south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  and  north  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  29,  Range  and  Town  48,  in 
the  North  Range.  There  is  at  present  a  large  body  of  hard 
hematite  and  brown  iron  ore,  which  has  been  stripped  and 
is  being  raised  and  shipped,  working  it  out  from  four  pits 
which  are  all  operating.  Behind  1  and  2  is  a  body  of  ore 
which  will  be  stoped  out.  West  of  No.  3  is  also  good  ore. 
The  monthly  production  is  7,000  tons  and  can  be  raised  to 
8,000  if  necessary.  Another  engine  and  two  winding  drums 
have  been  added,  making  three  engines  and  eight  drums. 
They  have  now  two  forties  on  the  north  on  the  line  of 
Jim  Pasco.  A  branch  of  fche  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  has  been 
built  to  both  of  these  mines.  About  ninety  men  are  now 
employed  about  the  mine.  Walter  Fitch,  Esq.,  Agent; 
John  Foley,  Mining  Superintendent. 

Alexander  H.  Dey  Mine  is  a  new  mining  industry  in 
the  North  Range.  Very  promising  discoveries  were  made 
in  1881  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  3,  Town  47, 
Range  28.  The  improvements  so  far  effected  consist  of  a 
series  of  drill  holes,  each  of  which  gives  evidences  of  con- 
siderable deposits  of  ore. 

The  Dexter,  which  cannot  yet  be  called  a  mine,  lies  di- 
rectly west  of  the  Dey,  in  the  North  Range,  and  embraces 
the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  3,  Town 
47,  Range  28.  As  yet  nothing  of  value  has  been  found  on 
the  property,  if  we  except  the  ore  cut  by  the  diamond  drill 
immediately  on  the  east  line,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
our  reference  to  the  T>ej.  The  company  is  now  sinking  a 
shaft  at  a  point  about  125  feet  west  of  the  Union  drill 
hole.  This  shaft  is  going  down  on  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
to  the  north,  in  quartzite,  the  intention  being  to  carry  it 
down  160  feet,,  and  then  drift  from  the  bottom,  through  the 
hanging- wall  to  the  ore.  The  Boston  vein  is  believed  to 
lie  about  300  feet  north,  where  considerable  drift  ore,  of 
the  variety  known  as  slate,  is  found,  but  as  yet  the  ledge 
has  not  been   reached.      This  property  will  be  further  ex- 


plored with  the  diamond  drill,  as  indeed  it  should  be  before 
any  considerable  further  expense  is  incurred  in  sinking  for 
ore  the  position  or  extent  of  which  is  not  positively  known. 

The  East  Champion  Mine,  in  the  Republic  Range,  after 
a  checkered  career,  has  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  know  and  will  prove  its  value  as  a  mining  property. 
The  mine  was  opened  in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Capt.  John  Sweeney,  an  experienced 
miner,  who  mined  and  shipped  10,426  tons  the  first  year. 
Capt.  Sweeney  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  good 
judgment  in  the  opening  of  the  mine  and  its  subsequent 
operation — the  shareholders,  who  were  furnacemen,  bought 
the  ore  at  a  price  which,  had  it  been  paid,  would  have  cov- 
ered all  the  outlay  for  buildings  and  cost  of  operation  and 
left  a  small  surplus  from  the  first  year's  earnino-s.  The 
panic  coming  on  in  1873  induced  the  shareholders  who 
had  bought  the  ore,  and  who  held  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  mine,  to  "  settle  with  themselves,"  at  a  price  below  that 
originally  agree^d  to  be  paid,  and  a  burden  of  debt  was 
thrown  upon  the  company  from  which  it  has  never  been 
able  to  recover. 

The  product  has  been,  for  1873,  10,426  tons;  in  1880, 
10,217  tons,  and,  in  1881,  3,408  tons;  14, 495  tons  has  been 
its  largest  yield  in  one  year,  and  227  tons  its  smallest, 
the  total  for  nine  years  footing  up  at  64,264  tons. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  Messrs.  A.  Kidder  and  Capt. 
James  Pascoe,  of  the  Champion  Mine,  Messrs.  Spear  and 
Case  secured  a  lease  of  the  property  and  at  once  commenced 
thorough  explorations  with  the  diamond  drill,  under  the 
direction  of  Capt.  Pascoe,  which  have  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  valuable  deposit  of  ore. 

From  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  diamond 
drill,  the  lessees  have  organized  a  company,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  association  of  the  East  Champion  Iron  Company 
have  been  duly  executed  and  filed,  Messrs.  A.  Kidder, 
James  Pascoe,  J.  R.  Case,  F.  B.  Spear  and  R.  P.  Travers 
being  named  as  Directors  for  the  first  year.  Five  thousand 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  were  set  aside  to  be  sold  for 
working  capital — 2,000  to  be  sold  immediately,  and  the 
balance  as  the  necessities  of  the  company  may  require.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  sale  of  the  first  two  thousand 
will  supply  all  the  working  capital  required,  as  it  is  posi- 
tively certain  the  mine  can  be  made  to  more  than  pay  ex- 
penses from  the  start.  Capt.  Edwards,  an  experienced 
miner  from  the  Champion,  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  The 
mine  is  fully  equipped  with  the  requisite  machinery  for 
hoisting  and  pumping,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and 
energetic  management. 

The  Erie  Mine,  of  the  Republic  Range,  is  located  on 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
28,  Town  47,  Range  30— about  four  miles  northwast  of  the 
Republic,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Michigamme  River.  It 
was  opened  in  1875  by  Rawle,  Noble  &  Co.,  together  with 
some  Chicago  parties,  with  Capt.  James  F.  Trowell,  a 
novice  in  mining,  as  local  superintendent,  who  mined 
from  an  open  cut  about  3,000  tons  of  ore,  1,052  tons  of 
which  was  hauled  out  to  the  Kloman  and  shipped.  The 
vein  in  which  the  original  work  was  done  appeared  to  car- 
ry a  width  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  of  rather  mixed  mag- 
netic ore,  over  which  the  old  workings  extended  a  length 
of  about  fifty  feet,  worked  out  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet. 

Not  being  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  miner  as  Superin- 
tendent at  the  start,  numerous  errors,  in  the  direction  of 
the  work,  produced  discouraging  results. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wright,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  se- 
cured a  lease  of  the  Erie  tract  and  organized  the  Erie  Iron 
Company,  of  which  himself,  W.  A.  Wright,  Peter  Pascoe, 
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Byron  H.  Andrus  and  F.  H.  Kearney  are  the  Directors,  the 
officers  being:  E.  H.  Wright,  President  and  General  Man- 
ager; Peter  Pascoe,  Vice  President;  W.  A.  Wright,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

As  a  sensible  business  man,  Mr.  Wright's  first  move 
was  to  secure  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  competent 
mining  captain,  v^hom  he  found  in  the  person  of  Martin 
Welch,  whose  ability  as  a  miner  had  been  demonstrated  at 
the  Republic,  in  whose  service  he  had  held  a  responsible  po- 
sition for  many  years.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the 
unwatering  of  the  old  pit,  which  being  accomplished,  a 
crib  shaft  was  put  in,  and  Capt.  Welch,  after  a  close  in- 
spection, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  main  ore  body, 
if  there  were  any,  lay  under  what  the  former  management 
held  to  be  the  hanging- wall,  but  which  he  at  once  distin- 
guished as  the  foot- wall  side  of  the  vein  or  deposit.  His 
first  work,  therefore,  was  to  put  a  hole  into  the  mixed  slate 
ore  and  quartz,  which,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  found 
to  be  only  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  thick,  the  first 
blast  revealing  an  apparently  solid  body  of  clean-looking 
slate  ore  (very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Champion  and 
Republic  slates),  immediately  beyond. 

Since  the  present  owners  took  the  mine,  about  3,000 
tons  of  ore  have  been  mined  and  stocked,  but  this  will  need 
a  careful  re-sorting  before  it  is  shipped.  The  necessary 
shipping  facilities  can  only  be  had  by  a  four-mile  extension 
of  the  Columbia  Branch.  About  thirty-five  men  are  em- 
ployed, with  Martin  Welch  as  Mining  Captain,  the  Messrs. 
Wright  being  on  the  ground  and  giving  to  the  mine  and 
its  affairs  their  exclusive  personal  attention. 

On  this  same  range,  explorations  are  being  prosecuted 
on  the  Magnetic,  Cannon,  Standard  and  Metropolis  proper- 
ties, but  so  far  with  little  success,  except,  perhaps,  at  the 
Standard,  where  it  is  claimed  a  shaft  is  down  twenty-five 
feet  in  a  vein  or  lens  of  ore  ^Ye  feet  thick,  but  the  work 
has  been  temporarily  suspended  on  account  of  the  large 
flow  of  water. 

At  the  Cannon,  which  property  was  recently  leased  by 
an  Ishpeming  company,  work  is  being  done  at  two  differ- 
ent points,  where  there  are  outcrops  of  lean  ore,  but  as  yet 
nothing  of  any  value  has  been  found.  The  developments 
are  Just  promising  enough  to  induce,  and  possibly  warrant, 
the  expenditure  of  more  money  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  better,  and  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  well- 
directed  explorations  can  fail  to  ultimately  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  a  workable  deposit  on  this  tract.  The  conditions 
are  all  favorable,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  refer  to  the  Can- 
non as  a  mine. 

At  the  Magnetic,  several  holes  have  been  drilled,  in  one 
of  which  nine  feet  of  ore,  which  analyzed  57  per  cent,  was 
cut,  but  the  others  were  all  barren.  The  drill  is  now  bor- 
ing in  the  old  well  at  the  large  boarding-house,  and  if  it 
strikes  ore  at  all  will  be  at  a  very  considerable  depth. 

Forest  City  Iron  Mining  Company. — The  location  of 
this  mine  comprises  sixty  acres  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Section  35,  Town  48,  Range  27,  lying  between  the  Besse- 
mer Mine  on  the  east,  and  the  Cleveland  Hematite  on  the 
west,  the  mine  openings  being  closer  to  those  of  the  latter, 
in  the  Teal  Lake  Range.  Work  was  begun  here  in  1880, 
and  about  500  tons  of  ore  gotten  out  that  year,  when  the 
lease  was  sold  to  Cleveland  parties  and  the  Forest  City  Iron 
Company  organized,  in  February  last,  with  C.  A.  Otis, 
President;  T.  H.  Brooks,  Treasurer;  F.  A.  Bates,  Secre- 
tary, all  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  George  R.  Tuttle,  General 
Agent,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Mr.  Tuttle  began  work  soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  company  by  sinking  a  line  of  test  pits  ten  feet  apart, 


from  the  south  line  of  the  property  to  the  greenstone  on  the 
north.  This  work  resulted  in  finding  a  deposit  of  ore  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  pit  already  opened,  between  it 
and  the  section  line.  The  vein  was  uncovered,  and  early 
in  May  the  work  of  mining  the  ore  began  with  so  favorable 
a  result  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  1,000  tons  had 
been  mined  and  shipped. 

It  was  shut  down  after  1,895  tons  had  been  mined  from 
an  open  pit,  the  deposit  having  been  apparently  exhausted. 
The  thirty  acres  lying  between  the  Bessemer  and  Forest 
City  are  under  lease  to  D.  F.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  of  Ishpem- 
ing, who  is  now  engaged  in  pinking  a  shaft  into  a  deposit 
of  clean  ore,  lately  found  at  a  depth  of  seventy-seven  feet 
from  the  surface  by  boring  with  an  Ohio  coal  drill.  The 
drill  penetrated  twenty-eight  feet  into  ore  of  very  fine 
quality,  but  of  course  the  extent  of  the  deposit  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained  except  by  sinking  and  drifting  in 
the  regular  way.  It  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  on 
this  range,  barring  the  Forest  City  failure,  if  Mr.  Wads- 
worth's  discovery  should  not  result  in  the  development  of 
a  good  mine. 

The  Cleveland  Hematite  has  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  Cleveland  Mine. 

Fairbanks^  Mine  is  in  the  Paint  River  District.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  mine  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1880,  and  the 
first  test  pits  were  sunk  during  the  following  winter. 
Messrs.  Sloan  and  Coon  held  the  original  option,  which 
they  transferred  to  the  Crystal  Falls  Iron  Company  in  the 
spring  of  1881. 

In  March,  1881,  Capt.  William  H;  Morrison  took  charge 
of  the  property  and  conducted  further  explorations,  and 
one  year  later  active  mining  operations  were  commenced, 
under  the  superintendency  of  J.  H.  Elmore.  The  workings 
consist  of  one  large  open  pit,  from  which  about  3,000  tons 
have  been  mined  showing  an  analysis  of  metallic  ore  having 
a  quality  from  55  to  66  per  cent.  The  end  of  the  forma- 
tion is  nearly  east  and  west  and  the  dip  apparently  to  the 
south.  The  mine  gives  a  good  showing  for  the  work  thus 
far  done,  and  its  development  is  well  assured. 

The  Farm. — The  most  easterly  of  these  new  "  finds," 
situated  in  the  North  Range,  west  of  Lake  Michigamme,  is 
the  Farm,  so  called,  though  it  is  not,  as  yet,  an  organized 
company,  but  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Ed  Wetmore,  of  Mar- 
quette, who  has  conducted  the  explorations  and  who  holds 
the  lease.  The  land  comprises  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  25,  Town  48,  Range  31.  It  is  about  a  mile  south- 
east of  the  Spurr  Mine  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
Michigamme.  The  land  has  been  cleared  of  trees  and 
brush.  The  surface  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation,  making 
a  ridge  east  and  west  through  the  center  of  the  property, 
from  which  the  land  slopes  to  the  north  end  and  to  the 
south.  The  exploration  pits  are  made  in  this  south  slope. 
A  few  hundred  feet  to  the  south  of  tile  ore,  as  thus  defined, 
the  ground  drops  down  suddenly  to  a  height  of  about  fifty 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  land  below,  through  which  rapidly 
runs  the  Spurr  Mountain  Creek,  having  a  fall  on  the  prop- 
erty of  twenty  feet,  sufficient  for  a  water-power  to  compress 
air  for  working  powder  drills,  hoisting,  etc. 

The  first  pits  are  about  eight  hundred  feet  west  from 
the  east  line;  there  are  two  of  them,  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
thirty  feet  apart,  north  and  south.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
the  ledge,  but  the  piles  by  the  side  of  the  pits  show  good 
ore,  yellow,  ocherous,  light  brown  and  dark- colored  ores, 
occasionally  with  crystals  of  carbonate  of  iron,  spathic  ore. 
The  Grand  Rapids  Mine,  in  the  Cascade  Rtoge,  em- 
braces the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  28,  Town  47,  Range  26,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Grib- 
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ben  tract,  upon  which  some  work  was  done,  and  3,599  tons 
of  second-class  ore  mined  in  1872.  The  forty  acres  above 
described  were  leased  to  the  Grand  Eapids  Iron  Company 
some  time  in  1881,  since  which  time  explorations  have  been 
made  and  a  out  carried  into  a  body  of  silicious  ure  which 
rates  as  second-class. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  I.  J.  Whitfield,  Presi- 
dent; Marcus  W.  Bates,  Secretary;  Isaac  Philps,  Treas- 
urer. Frank  Koop  is  in  charge  of  the  property,  which  is 
held  by  the  company  on  an  option  from  H.  M.  Atchinson, 
of  Negaunee. 

The  Great  Western  Mine  is  in  the  Paint  liiver  District. 
The  honor  of  the  discovery  of  this  mine  belongs  to  S.  D. 
Hollister  and  Capt.  George  Eunkle.  The  date  June,  1882. 
Since  its  discovery,  the  work  of  putting  down  test  pits  and 
making  preparations  for  mining  has  been  vigorously  car- 
ried out.  The  work  shows  an  ore  deposit  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  property  lies  in  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  Section  21,  Town  43,  Eange  32,  the  east  half  of 
which  is  owned  by  the  canal  company  and  the  other  half 
by  Guido  Pfister,  Trustee.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are:  Stephen  C.  Hall,  President;  Julian  M.  Case,  Vice 
President;  S.  D,  Hollister,  Secretary;  George  Runkle, 
Treasurer  and  General  Superintendent. 

The  Goodrich  Mine  is  the  most  westerly  mine  in  the  Sag- 
inaw Range,  which  joins  the  Saginaw  on  the  west,  the  descrip- 
tion being  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
19,  Town  47,  Range  27.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1873  by 
the  St.  Clair  Bros. ,  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  it,  when 
the  property  was  purchased  by  its  present  owner,  Capt.  Good- 
rich, of  Chicago,  who,  up  to  1879,  continued  to  work  it 
with  indifferent  financial  success,  but,  in  1880,  the  yield 
was  nearly  trebled,  being  11,181  tons.  In  1881,  the  yield 
was  10,245  tons,  making  in  eight  years  a  total  product  of 
4 1 ,  606  tons.  The  mining  operations  are  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Davis,  who  will,  if  the  necessary  means  are  supplied,  make 
it  an  excellent  paying  property. 

The  Humboldt  Mine  is  the  property  of  the  Washington 
Iron  Company,  which  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  opened  and  wrought 
until  1876,  in  which  year  it  was  leased  to  Maas  &  Lonstorf , 
of  Negaunee.  The  first  ore  was  shipped  in  1865,  a  pro- 
duct of  very  nearly  80,000  tons  having  been  reached  in 
1870.  From  that  time  on  the  product  steadily  diminished 
until  the  company  became  embarrassed  and  suspended 
operations.  A  large  amount  of  money  had  been  expended 
in  driving  a  tunnel  into  the  deposit,  which,  owing  to  un- 
expected changes  met  with  in  the  formation,  proved  to  be 
of  little  value*,  and  hence  the  company  not  only  made  no 
money,  but  after  a  term  of  years  found  itself  involved 
financially,  and  it  then  resolved  to  either  sell  or  lease  the 
property  rather  than  draw  npon  the  shareholders  for  moans 
with  which  to  cancel  its  indebtedness  and  continue  mining 
operations.  The  lessees  have  prosecuted  the  work  with 
considerable  vigor  since  1876,  but  have  not,  so  far,  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  results  anticipated  when  they  took 
the  lease.  A  discovery  was  made  in  1881,  which  promises 
largely  for  the  future  of  the  mine,  and,  although  it  has  not 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  what  it  then  appeared  to  prom- 
ise, it  has  nevertheless  enabled  the  mine  to  nearly  double 
its  production  this  year,  and  may  yet  prove  that  its  value 
was  not  at  first  overestimated. 

The  product  of  the  Humboldt  in  1865  was  4,782  tons; 
in  1880,  it  was  14,726  tons,  and  in  1881  it  was  26,302 
tons,  making  a  total  product  in  sixteen  years  of  485,495 
tons. 


One  hundred  and  sixty  men  are  employed,  and,  with 
power  drills  and  diamond  drills,  the  work  and  explorations 
are  being  carried  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure 
a  good  showing  for  the  future. 

Mr.  John  B.  Maas  is  General  Manager,  and  Capt.  John 
Hosking,  Superintendent  at  the  mine. 

Iron  River  Mine  is  in  the  mining  district  of  that  name. 
This  mine  is  the  leasehold  property  of  the  Iron  River  Iron 
Company,  the  fee  of  the  tracts  embraced  in  the  lease  be- 
longing to  L.  Stegmiller,  of  Escanaba,  Dr.  Cyr,  of  Negau- 
nee, and  others.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Presi- 
dent, John  Stambaugh;  Vice  President,  George  Boyer;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  R.  McCurdy;  James  N.  Porter,  Su^ 
perintendent.  It  is  one  of  the  new  discoveries  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Iron  River  District,  and  embraces  the  west 
half  of  the  northwest  and  the  west  half  of  the  southwest 
quarters  of  Section  36,  and  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  35,  Town  43,  Range  35,  the  present  work- 
ings being  on  the  first-named  subdivision  of  the  section. 
The  work  of  exploration  shows  a  very  large  body  of  ore 
which  can  be  traced,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  northwest  to  southeast  following  along  the 
face  of  the  hill,  which  gradually  rises  to  an  elevation  of  100 
feet  at  its  highest  point  above  the  east  bank  of  the  Iron 
River.  The  test  pits  show  the  ore  belt  to  be  at  no  place  less 
than  100  feet,  with  no  foot  wall  in  sight. 

Transportation  facilities  are  supplied  by  the  Iron  River 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway,  just  com- 
pleted to  Iron  River,  an  extension  ten  miles  north  of 
Florence,  and  the  mine  promises  to  develop  into  one  of 
the  most  important  mining  industries  of  the  Menominee 
Range. 

The  Jackson  Mine  is  located  on  Section  1,  Town  47, 
Range  27,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Negau- 
nee, the  whole  of  the  section  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  comprising  the  original  entry  made  under  a  permit 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1845.  But  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  way  of  development,  however,  until  the 
opening  of  the  Si  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad  to  the  "  Jackson  Mountain,"  as  the 
locality  was  then  called,  some  ten  years  afterward. 

In  one  particular,  this  celebrated  mine  outranks  all  the 
others  in  the  district;  it  was  the  first  discovered  iron  ore 
deposit  in  the  region,  and  the  company  is  the  oldest  corpo- 
ration, and  the  mine  was  the  earliest  worked,  and  from  the 
ore  of  the  Jackson  the  first  iron  was  made  ever  obtained 
from  the  deposits  of  Lake  Superior.  In  many  other  par- 
ticulars is  the  Jackson  Mine  entitled  to  eminent  considera- 
tion. The  excellent  quality  of  its  product  early  served  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  shipments,  and  the  great  financial  success 
of  the  company  stimulated  mining  enterprise,  practical  ex- 
ploration, investment  of  capital,  immigration,  and  the  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  company  derives  its  name  from  the  city  where  in 
1845  the  association  was  originally  formed.  The  parties  to 
this  organization  were  Abram  V.  Berry,  P.  M.  Everett,  S. 
T  G.  W.  and  F.  W.  Carr,  E.  M.  Rockwell,  F.  W.  Kirtland, 
W.  H.  Munroe,  A.  W.  Ernst  and  F.  Farrand,  of  Jackson, 
Mich.  In  1848,  a  re-organization  of  the  company  was  ef- 
fected under  an  act  of  incorporation  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Michigan,  and  the  name  assumed  was  the  Jackson 
Mining  Company  of  Michigan.  The  present  title  of  the 
company  is  the  Jackson  Iron  Company.  A  short  time  pre- 
viously, however,  a  forge  had  been  constructed  on  the  Carp 
River,  in  which  the  first  iron  ore  was  made  into  blooms. 
The  daily  product  of  this  forge  when  in  full  Mast  is  about 
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three  tons  of  iron.    The  manufacture  of  blooms  in  this  forge 
was  abandoned  in  1856. 

In  1850,  about  five  tons  of  this  ore  had  been  taken  to 
Newcastle,  Penn.,  and  there  worked  up.  This  small  ship- 
ment was  followed  two  years  later  by  one  of  seventy  tons, 
taken  to  Sharon,  Penn. ,  which  was  smelted  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace. The  first  regular  shipments  from  the  mine  began  in 
1856,  the  company  shipping  that  year  5,000  tons.  The 
aggregate  shipments  since  that  date  amount  to  upward  of 
2,000,000  tons  of  ore,  being  nearly  the  same  as  the  Cleve- 
land, which  also  began  about  thn  same  time,  and  until  1864 
the  Jackson,  Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior  were  the  only 
companies  which  shipped  ore  from  the  region.  Geologically, 
the  formation  at  the  Jackson  possesses  great  irregularity, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  ore  deposits  is  largely  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  their  continuance  when  formed  is  only  de- 
termined by  the  working.  Extensive  explorations  are  con- 
stantly made  in  the  mine  by  means  of  trial  shafts,  cross- 
cuts, and  drifts  made  here  and  there,  seemingly,  to  the 
novice,  at  random,  but  really  located  with  the  greatest  care 
by  Capt.  Merry,  whose  twenty  years'  experience  in  charge 
of  the  mines  and  the  company's  interests  have  given  him  a 
degree  of  familiarity  with  all  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  forma- 
tion. 

The  ore  has  always  been  in  the  greatest  demand,  bring- 
ing the  highest  prices,  owing  to  its  superior  quality,  and 
the  care  which  has  been  observed  in  selecting  it.  In  the 
east  end  mine.  No.  7  and  old  No.  1  pits,  the  product  is  the 
best  grade  of  hematite,  possessing  a  percentage  of  manga- 
nese, and  also  of  chromium.  Even  here  occur  veins  or 
pockets  of  hard  ore,  alternating  with  the  soft  ore  deposits. 
The  formation  is  exceedingly  contorted  and  broken  up, 
the  veins  doubling  and  folding  in  a  manner  nearly  defying 
definite  determination.  The  somewhat  friable,  disinte- 
grated character  of  the  rock  has  added  an  element  of  per- 
plexity to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  find  and  to  win  the 
ore.  I'he  success  of  the  company  however,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  difficulties 
have  been  understood  and  economically  overcome.  The 
Jackson  is  the  most  easterly  mine  in  the  district,  produc- 
ing a  first-class  specular  ore.  The  South  Jackson  is  the 
most  westerly  pit  of  the  Negaunee  hematite  openings,  and 
is  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  company's  property;  the  sec- 
tion corner  post  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the  south  pit,  and 
the  line  west  from  it  crosses  the  opening,  cutting  off  the 
north  part  of  the  Iron  Cliff,  and  the  line  from  the  stake 
south  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  pit  to  the  east,  belonging  to 
the  McComber  Company.  The  openings  ol  the  pits  at  the 
South  Jackson  extend  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  are  about  sixty  feet  in  width.  The  hoisting  is  done  from 
three  pits  by  a  separate  engine  for  each  pit.  During  the 
summer,  a  sad  accident  occurred  at  this  mine,  by  which  two 
miners,  one  a  F inlander  and  the  other  a  Welshman,  lost 
their  lives.  The  rock  on  the  hanging  wall  side  of  the  west- 
erly  pit,  which  had  been  undermined  in  taking  out  the  ore, 
being  of  a  loose,  shaly  structure,  gave  way,  and  filled  the 
pit  to  a  depth  of  some  fifty  feet,  burying  two  men  under 
the  debris.  At  the  time  the  historian  visited  the  mine,  ten 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  accident,  and  all  that  had  then 
been  done  toward  recovering  the  bodies  consisted  in  sink 
ing  and  cribbing  a  small  shaft  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
The  bodies  were  taken  out  some  time  during  the  next 
week.  Up  to  1856,  the  product  reached  30.000  tons.  In 
1880,  it  was  120,620  tons,  and  in  1881  it  was  118  939, 
makin  g  agrand  total  for  over  thirty-one  years  of  2,195,162 
tons. 


The  product  of  the  South  Jackson  is  about  twenty-five 
thousand  tons  of  an  excellent  quality  of  soft  hematite,  cor- 
responding with  the  McComber,  Grand  Central,  etc.  The 
ore  is  carefully  picked,  and  although  somewhat  mixed  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  the  rock  is  all  sorted  out.  The  drill- 
ing is  all  done  by  hand;  the  company  has  no  compressor, 
and  uses  no  power  drills.  Capt.  Merry  does  not  regard 
their  use  as  likely  to  prove  economical  or  advantageous  in 
this  mine;  neither  is  the  diamond  drill  used  to  any  great 
extent,  at  least  to  a  degree  at  all  comparable  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  used  in  some  of  the  great  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  difficulties  attending  its  use  arise  mainly  from 
the  peculiar  natare  of  the  rock;  the  small,  loose  pieces  of 
hard  jasper  wear  out  the  diamond  so  rapidly  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  proceed. 

The  Jim  Pascoe  Mine,  in  the  north  range,  adjoins  the 
Dalliba  on  the  east.  It  was  opened  in  1881.  It  has  been 
opened  1,200  feet,  with  a  width  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  deposit  and  its  position  for 
being  worked  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  dozen 
men  working  night  and  day  shift  are  now  mining  and  rais- 
ing 150  tons  daily. 

A  plant  of  machinery,  embracing  two  boilers  and  four 
thirty-inch  interior  gear  drums  has  been  added. 

The  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Kailroad  Com- 
pany thought  they  could  not  overcome  the  grade  to  run  the 
track  on  the  foot  wall  side,  so  they  have  placed  it  on  the 
hanging  wall  side,  which  will  necessitate  the  carrying  of  the 
ore  across  the  mine  by  bridging  the  pits  and  tramming  it 
over,  or  placing  the  hoisting  apparatus  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  raising  the  ore  "  left  handed."  The  shipments  for  1882 
will  reach  20,000  tons.  The  force  at  present  employed 
numbers  thirty-five  men.  Mr.  Fitch,  the  Agent  of  the 
Dalliba,  also  has  charge  of  the  Pascoe. 

The  Key  Stone  Mine  is  located  about  one-half  a  mile  east 
of  the  Champion  in  the  North  Range.  It  was  first  opened 
by  the  Keystone  Iron  Company  during  the  winter  of  1872- 
78,  and  in  1873  12,701  tons  of  ore  were  shipped.  For  the 
next  three  years,  owing  to  the  panic,  the  mine  was  not  en- 
ergetically worked,  but  in  1877  it  shipped  14,496  tons  of 
ore. 

It  has  since  been  worked  by  the  Saginaw  Mining  Com- 
pany, under  lease  from  the  Keystone.  The  ore  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Champion,  but  contains  more  phosphorus, 
and  will  not  average  so  high  in  metallic  iron. 

K Ionian  Mine. — This  mine  is  located  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  northwest  of  the  Kingston  pit  of  the  Republic.  Its 
workings  are  on  the  southwest  slope  of  a  side  hill,  and  are 
1,320  feet  in  length.  The  general  trend  of  them  is  north 
40^  west.  The  mine  was  first  opened  in  1872  by  the  Klo- 
man  Iron  Company,  and  was  worked  by  that  company  with 
considerable  vigor  until  1874,  when  operations  were  sud- 
denly stopped.  The  mine  was  allowed  to  fill  with  water, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  there  until  last  winter,  when 
Messrs.  Campbell,  Wilkinson  and  Spear,  of  Marquette,  ob- 
tained a  lease,  and  began  pumping  out  No.  1  pit.  Shortly 
after  this,  however,  they  sold  their  lease  to  Messrs.  Shum- 
way.  Wicker  &  Co. ,  who  continued  the  work  of  unwatering 
the  mine,  and  began  mining  ore.  Subsequently,  the  Co- 
lumbia Iron  Company  was  organized. 

The  workings  of  the  old  company  consisted  of  four  open 
pits  and  two  shafts,  which  were  numbered  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  the  shafts  being  at  the  northwest  end.  The 
southeast  end  of  No* 4  pic  is  at  the  south  line  of  Section  6, 
Town  46,  Range  29,  and  is  1,300  feet  east  of  the  south- 
west corner  of  that  section.  On  the  surface,  the  pit  is 
about  two  hundred  feet   long  and  twenty  feet  wide.     Last 
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summer,  it  was  100  feet  long  in  the  bottom  by  seventy-nine 
feet  deep,  and  there  were  about  nine  feet  of  first  and 
second  class  ore  Since  that  time,  they  have  sunk  some 
thirty  feet  deeper,  and  report  an  increase  of  the  width  and 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  ore.  No.  2  pit  is 
forty-seven  feet  northwest  from  No.  1.  It  is  a  small  open- 
ing only  fifty-five  feet  long,  with  a  short  run  of  ore  in  the 
bottom.  No.  3  opening,  140  feet  northwest  from  No.  2,  is 
218  feet  long  and  110  feet  below  the  surface.  Veins  of  ore 
are  said  to  vary  from  five  to  thirteen  feet  in  thickness.  Nos. 
3  and  4  pits  are  only  twenty  feet  apart,  and  are  separated 
by  a  pillar  of  mixed  and  good  ore.  No.  4  pit  is  113  feet 
long  by  200  feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  is  only  five  feet  of 
ore.  From  No.  4  to  No.  5  Shaft  is  462  feet.  The  shaft  is 
133  feet  deep.  On  the  southeast  side  of  it,  little  or  no 
work  has  been  done,  but  on  the  west  side  it  is  sloped  away 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  vein  varies  from  two  to 
seven  feet  in  thickness.  No.  6  shaft  is  142  feet  northwest 
from  No.  5.  The  lens  of  ore  in  this  shaft  pitches  to  the 
northwest  on  an  angle  of  40°.  The  workings  extend  north- 
west of  the  shaft  for  150  feet  and  under  the  bay.  The 
lowest  level  is  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  bay.  In  the  southeast  end  of  the  bottom  level  is  re- 
ported ten  feet  of  ore. 

Explorations  to  the  northwest  of  No.  6  Shaft  have  demon- 
strated that  the  same  vein  of  ore  upon  which  they  are  now 
mining  extends  in  that  directioD  for  nearly  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  found  the  vein  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  warrant  opening  it  for  mining  opera- 
tions. 

In  their  main  openings,  which  we  have  just  described, 
the  present  lenses  are  apparently  becoming  exhausted,  but 
they  will  undoubtedly  find  others  near  at  hand,  and  with 
this  view  they  are  now  boring  some  diamond  drill  holes  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  pits.  The  ore  is  a  fine-looking  spec- 
ular slate  variety,  resembling  that  of  its  near  neighbor,  the 
Republic,  though  not  of  quite  as  good  a  quality.  Possibly 
other  lenses  of  it  which  they  have  not  reached  may  be  fully 
as  good  as  the  Republic. 

.  The  officers  of  the  Columbia  Iron  Company  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  P.  B.  Shumway;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
B.  H.  Jones;  General  Manager,  C.  M.  Wicker;  Sales 
Agents.  A.  B.  Meeker  &  Co. 

The  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company  was  organized  in 
1853  with  a  capital  stock  of  1300,000,  which  was  afterward 
increased  to  $500,000.  Its  original  estate,  located  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Ishpeming,  consisted  of  120  acres 
in  Sections  9  and  10,  Town  47,  Range  27.  Additional 
purchases  from  time  to  time  since  the  organization  of  the 
company  have  increased  the  estate  to  a  total  of  6, 551  acres. 

Though  organized  in  1853,  mining  operations  were  not 
really  commenced  until  the  summer  of  1857,  and  the  first 
shipments  were  made  the  following  year.  The  yield  for 
1881  was  262,235  tons,  making  a  grand  total  since  1858  of 
2,666,456  tons.  The  monthly  product  for  1882  is  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  year  previous,  which  will  swell  the  total 
product  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 

The  workings  of  this  company  are  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  Their  numerous  pits  and  shafts  leading  to  immense 
underground  caverns  made  in  stoping  out  the  ore,  the  miles 
of  levels  and  drifts  from  which  the  king  of  metals  has  been 
removed,  and  the  many  lenses  of  fine  ore  upon  which  the 
large  body  of  miners  is  actively  engaged  at  work,  and  these 
^^^^^  pits  illuminated  by  brilliant  electric  1  ghts  forms  a 
picture  at  once  grand,  wierd  and  entrancing,  and  unfolds 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  the 
grand  results  of  labor  backed  by  capital  and  enterprise. 


While  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  Marquette  County, 
it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  last  year  achieved  the 
largest  product  ever  reported  by  any  one  mine  in  America, 
and  by  which  she  still  further  widened  the  difference  in 
her  favor  in  the  amount  of  aggregate  product  during  ihQ 
thirty  years'  history  of  Iron  mining  on  Lake  Superior.  The 
first  shipments  were  made  in  1858  of  4,658  tons.  *  In  1880, 
the  product  reached  204,094  tons,  and  in  1881  it  was  262,- 
235  tons,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,666,456  tons  in  twenty- 
four  years. 

The  company  are  working  in  seven  shafts,  and  working 
in  levels  from  the  280- foot  to  the  400-foot  level. 

They  have  now  the  largest  hoisting  drums  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, except  those  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Copper  Mine, 
which  are  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

The  ore  is  of  the  hematite  variety,  and  is  graded  high 
and  low  in  phosphorus  from  the  different  workings. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Hall,  the 
gentlemanly  Agent,  with  Mr.  Charles  Howe  as  Mining  En- 
gineer, and  Mr.  John  McEncroe,  as  Mining  Captain,  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mine  is  fully 
assured.  An  average  force  of  about  ^yq  hundred  men  is 
employed. 

Officers:  J.  J.  Storer,  President;  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Jr., 
Treasurer;  A.  C.  Tenney,  Secretary. 

Lake  Superior  Hematite  Mine,  Ishpeming  Group,  is 
owned  by  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company;  it  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  main  mine.  Here  is  a  double  skip  shaft, 
down  200  feet  below  the  surface.  The  opening  under- 
ground is  450  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  wide.  About 
forty  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  raised  annually  from  this 
mine.  A  lower  level  will  be  started  this  summer.  The 
pumping  engine  here  pumps  also  from  "  A  "  Shaft  and  the 
water  for  the  city  of  Ishpeming,  the  water  for  the  latter 
purpose  being  drawn  from  Lake  Angeline.  The  steam  for 
the  pumping  engine  is  brought  from  the  boilers  at  No.  2 
Shaft. 

Seven  diamond  drill  holes  have  been  sunk;during  the 
past  year,  the  deepest  being  the  one  on  the  base  ball  ground, 
north  of  "A"  Shaft,  down  960  feet.  Two  other  holes  struck 
good  deposits  of  ore. 

The  electric  Bell  telephone  is  used  in  the  mines,  and  it 
is  the  intention  to  use  the  electric  light  also.  Among  the 
other  important  improvements  made  during  the  past  year, 
not  previously  mentioned,  is  a  commodious  stone  machine 
shop,  supplied  with  lathes,  etc.,  and  run  with  an  engine; 
also  a  new  Rand's  double  compressor,  which  drives  the 
drills  in  all  the  mines;  sixteen  power  drills  are  used.  Side 
tracks  connect  both  with  the  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railroad  and  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Rail- 
road. The  mine  employs  about  HyQ  hundred  men.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  Joseph  S.  Fay,  President; 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Treasurer;  A.  C.  Towns,  Secretary;  C.  H.' 
Hall,  Agent  ^ 

The  Lake  Angeline  Minn,  in  the  Ishpeming  District,  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Angeline,  in  the  north 
half  of  Section  15,  Town  47,  Range  27,  and  is  the  property 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Angeline  Iron  Company,  which 
filed  its  articles  of  association  in  1865.  This  company  o^wns 
1,376  acres  of  land,  purchased  of  George  E.  Hall,  Esq., 
under  whose  auspices  the  mine  was  opened  in  1863,  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  James  Laughlins,  President; 
J.  H.  Outhwaite,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Alfred  Kidder, 
General  Agent;  Harvey  Diamond,  Superintendent.  The 
shipment  from  this  mine  in  1864  amounted  to  19,500  tons; 
in  1881  it  was  18,060  tons,  and  the  total  for  seventeen  years 
reached  the  sum  of  525,637  tons. 
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The  workings  at  the  Lake  Ang^line  cover  a  length  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  on  a  lens  of  ore  having  a  nearly 
east  and  west  trend,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  north  and  an 
unmistakable  pitch  to  the  west.  These  workings  constitute 
what  are  really  two  large  open  pits,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  pillar  which  has  been  left  standing  from 
the  surface,  and  in  which  the  pump  shaft  is  located.  Never- 
theless, that  part  of  the  workings  west  of  the  pump  shaft 
are,  for  better  convenience,  designated  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
the  ground  east  of  the  shaft  as  Nos.  3  and  4,  the  designa- 
tion having  reference  to  the  skip  roads  and  derricks  rather 
than  to  the  openings.  No.  4  has  been  entirely  worked  out 
while  in  No.  3  the  ore  is  narrowed  down  to  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  owing  to  heavy  falls  of  rock  can  no 
longer  be  profitably  be  wrought  as  an  open  pit.  The  plan 
now  is  to  go  under  the  present  bottom  from  No.  2,  and  thus 
secure  whatever  ore  may  yet  be  found  in  No.  3.  In  No.  2, 
there  is  yet  a  good  show  of  ore  in  the  bottom,  while  in  No. 
1  there  is  a  very  marked  improvement  both  as  to  qaanlity 
and  quality.  There  is  here  a  body  of  ore  of  the  average 
width  of  forty  feet,  extending  over  a  length  of  about  two 
hundred  feet,  with  the  west  heading  in  ore,  and  the  lens 
apparently  making  larger  in  that  direction;  the  ore  body  in 
No.  2,  which  is  simply  an  eastern  extension  of  No.  1,  car- 
ries a  width  of  aboat  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  two  together 
constitute  an  open  pit  about  five  hundred  feet  long.  In 
the  west  end,  the  hard  ore  is  giving  way  to  a  soft  hematite 
of  excellent  quality,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
mine  as  a  whole  presents  a  more  promising  outlook  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  its  history.  The  shaft  250  feet  north 
and  west  of  the  west  end  of  No.  1  pit,  to  which  brief  refer- 
ence was  made  in  our  last  annual  review,  will  now  be  util- 
ized for  hoisting  purposes.  This  shaft  was  sunk  through 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  of  sand  drift  into  blue  hematite, 
which,  however,  was  not  entirely  clean.  A  drift  south 
thirty  feet  struck  clean  ore,  into  which  it  had  been  driven 
at  last  advices  ^ten  feet.  The  indications  are  that  the  lens 
either  widens  out  Yery  rapidly  in  going  west,  or  else  takes 
a  turn  to  the  north,  as  the  south  end  of  this  drift  is  at  least 
100  feet  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  open  pit. 
It  is  the  intention  to  drop  the  shaft  forty  feet,  and  then 
open  up  an  underground  mine. 

The  Laxey  Mine^  in  the  Cascade  Range,  is  immediately 
east  of  the  Grand  Ra})ids,  and  is  owned  in  leasehold  by  a 
company  of  that  name  recently  organized,  with  J.  Q.  Adams, 
President;  P.  B.  Kirkwood,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
H.  M.  Atkinson,  Greneral  Manager. 

A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  a  drift  has  been  driven  over  thirty 
feet  all  in  ore  of  an  excellent  grade  of  hematite.  A  small 
plant  of  machinery  has  been  put  in  place,  and  the  mine  is 
now  in  a  working  condition,  and  promises  to  be  remunera- 
tive to  its  owners. 

The  Lowthian  Mine,  in  the  Winthrop  Range,  is  also  the 
property  of  the  Lake  Superior  Company,  and  is  situated  on 
Section  20,  same  township  and  range.  The  ore  is  a  good 
quality  of  soft  hematite,  and  there  appears  to  be  enough  of 
it  to  constitute  a  profitable  mine.  It  was  originally  worked 
in  a  large  open  pit  to  a  depth  of  125  feet,  over  a  length  of 
350  feet  east  and  west,  the  ore  dipping  about  thirty  degrees 
to  the  north.  From  the  bottom  of  this  open  cut  a  shaft  has 
been  sunk  about  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  feet  into 
the  deposit,  along  the  slope  of  the  foot-wall,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  which  mining  is  being  carried  on  in  drifts  and 
chambers.  The  ore  deposit,  which  is  about  eighty  feet 
wide,  tapers  down  to  a  narrow  point  at  the  east  end,  but 
ex)ntinues  of  a  fair  size  so  far  as  work  has  progressed  to 


the  westward.  The  width  between  the  walls  is  about  Q^ighiy 
feet,  butr  the  deposit  is  split  near  the  center  by  about  four 
feet  of  soapstone. 

They  are  working  from  one  shaft  400  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, in  four  levels  below  the  bottom  of  the  open  pit,  on 
which  drifts  have  been  made  150  feet  west.  From  these 
they  are  taking  out  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  a 
day.  Seventy  five  men  are  employed  in  the  mine  and  on 
the  surface.  It  is  on  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  New 
England  property,  and  has  been  worked  under  Capts. 
Tracy,  William  Oliver,  J.  Day  and  a  Capt.  Dunn.  It  is 
now  in  charge  of  Capt.  Trevilcock,  who  has  been  working 
it  for  the  company  since  1880. 

The  Milwaukee  Mine,  in  the  Negaunee  Range,  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  1880,  from  the  promising  outlook 
it  then  presented,  but,  while  it  is  an  excellent  hematite 
mine,  it  has  not  come  up  to  all  that  was  expected  of  it  from 
the  start.  The  leasehold  was  owned  by  Messrs.  J.  Q. 
Adams  and  James  F.  Foley,  who  sold  their  interest  to  the 
company  now  operating  the  mine. 

The  company  have  opened  seven  pits,  some  of  which 
have  been  mined  out,  but  the  diamond  drill  has  revealed 
large  bodies  of  ore  beneath,  and  as  in  the  McComber,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  most  valuable  bodies  of.  ore  lie  deeper 
than  they  have  yet  penetrated. 

It  is  located  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  7,  Town  47,  Range  26. 

Work  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  the  total 
product  of  that  year  and  the  two  following  reached  45,718 
tons.  R.  S.  Fay,  President  and  Treasurer;  A.  Kidder, 
Agent;  James  F.  Foley,  Superintendent. 

The  Mitchell  Mine  is  located  on  Sections  21  and  28, 
Town  47,  Range  27,  in  the  Winthrop  Range,  and  embraces 
a  tract  of  200  acres  leased  from  the  Lake  Angeline  Iron 
Company  by  the  Mitchell  Mining  Company,  of  which  last 
the  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Samuel  Mitchell; 
Vice  President,  Ignatz  Frederichs;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Charles  Merryweather. 

The  first  work  at  the  Mitchell  was  done  in  1872,  in  the 
fall  of  which  year  the  Shenango  Iron  Company  was  organ- 
ized and  became  the  lessee,  the  mine  being  known  as  the 
Shenango  until  1877,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  owners.  The  ore  is  a  rich,  blue  hematite,  an  analy- 
sis of  which  shows  67.62  of  metallic  iron,  .60  of  silica  and 
.172  of  phosphorils.  The  product  for  1872  was  197  tons; 
for  1880,  13,297  tons;  and  for  1881,  21,146  tons,  making 
a  total  for  the  nine  years  of  75,731  tons. 

The  former  workings  have  been  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  pit  which  had  been  formed  has  been  filled  up  by 
the  debris  removed  from  the  new  opening  further  to  the 
east,  the  old  mine  at  the  west  end  having  been  completely 
worked  out. 

The  first  shaft  on  the  present  working  was  sunk  in 
March,  1879.  The  deposit  was  found  by  extending  a  drift 
east  in  the  winter  of  1878-79,  which  developed  a  deposit 
that  bid  fair  to  become  a  good  mine.  It  was  stripped  the 
following  year,  but  was  found  to  make  off  flat  under  the 
hanging  wall,  and  they  had  to  make  an  underground  mine 
of  it.  This  year  they  have  been  working  under  the  wall 
of  the  open  pit,  and  have  taken  out  a  quantity  of  fine  ore. 
Six  men  have  been  working  for  five  months,  making  good 
wages  taking  it  out  by  the  ton. 

In  1880,  the  Superintendent,  Capt.  Thomas  Walters, 
made  a  cross-cut  south  ninety-three  feet  through  soapstone 
to  the  east  of  the  old  shaft,  and  worked  it  from  the  old 
shaft  till  it  ran  so  far  east  he  was  obliged  to  sink  Shaft  No. 
2,  where  they  are  now  working.     No.  2  is  down  about  two 
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hundred  feet,  tke  first  seventy-two  feet  at  the  top  being  in 
sand  or  drift.  The  shaft  is  vertical,  and  is  being  put  down 
thirty  feet  for  another  stope.  They  are  now  stoping  600 
feet  east  of  the  shaft,  in  a  large  body  of  very  fine  ore,  on 
which  another  shaft  will  be  sunk. 

The  mine  gives  OToployment  to  about  ninety  men,  and 
is  under  the  general  management  of  Capt.  Sam  Mitchell, 
with  Thomas  Walters  in  charge  of  the  mine  work.  No 
new  machinery  has  been  added  the  past  year. 

The  Manganese,  called  locally  the  Schadt  Mine,  a  most 
promising  discovery,  has  been  made  by  J.  W.  Schadt,  on 
the  middle  "  forty  "  of  the  Manganese  Tract,  just  north  of 
the  high  railway  trestle  of  the  Milwaukee  Mine  Branch, 
in  the  Negaunee  Range.  At  this  point,  two  shafts  are 
down  thirty-five  and  sixty-five  feet  respectively,  one  on  the 
hanging  and  the  other  on  the  foot  wall  side,  though  not 
immediately  opposite  to  each  other.  The  deepest  shaft  is 
fifty-six  feet  in  clean  ore,  and  a  drift  from  the  bottom, 
across  the  formation,  shows  twenty- five  feet  of  ore  between 
the  walls.  The  other  shaft  is  twenty-six  feet  in  ore,  while 
a  drift  is  now  in  progress.  Five  men  are  employed  on  the 
property. 

Another  new  deposit  of  ore,  carrying  a  large  percentage 
of  manganese,  has  been  opened  on  the  west  "  forty,"  on  the 
line  of  the  McComber. 

The  McComber  Mine,  in  the  Negaunee  Bange,  was 
opened  in  1870  by  W.  C.  McComber,  who  obtained  a  lease 
of  the  property  from  J.  P.  Pendill,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the 
land.  In  1872,  Mr.  McComber  disposed  of  his  lease  to  the 
McComber  Iron  Company,  which  was  organized  August  14, 
1872;  capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares.  The  offi^ 
cers  of  the  company  are:  S.  L.  Mather,  Esq.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  President  and  Treasurer;  Fred  A.  Morse,  of  same 
city  J  Secretary;  and  J.  C.  Morse,  Marquette,  General  Agent 
The  mine  workings  are  located  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  7,  and  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  6,  Township  47  and 
Range  26. 

In  1870,  the  product  was  4,866  tons;  in  1880,  it  was 
31,206;  and,  in  1881,  28,051  tons. 

Like  all  the  other  hematite  mines  in  the  district,  work 
at  the  McComber  was  for  a  number  of  years  prosecuted  in 
open  cuts,  of  which  there  were  at  least  a  dozen,  all  of  which 
have,  however,  with  the  exception  of  No.  5,  been  aban- 
doned, either  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore  body,  or 
because  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  walls. 

They  are  working  from  two  shafts— No.  8,  down  160 
feet,  and  No.  3,  down  200  feet.  They  are  also  sinking  a 
new  shaft  125  feet  west  of  No.  5  pit,  which  is  designed  to 
be  the  mam  hoisting-shaft  of  the  mine.  The  work  on  this 
mine  will  hereafter  be  conducted  on  the  underground  plan, 
as,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  this  vicinity,  deep  open 
pits  are  found  to  be  unsafe. 

The  mine  is  furnishing  a  yield  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons.  The  ore  varies  from  hematite  to  red  oxide 
and  manganese  ores  in  different  parts  of  the  workings. 
The  railroad  facilities  are  ample.  An  average  of  100  men 
are  employed.  Henry  Merry,  son  of  Capt.  Henry  Merry, 
is  local  agent,  and  Capt.  Charles  Fox,  who  has  had  fourteen 
years'  experience  as  foreman  in  the  Jackson  Mine,  is  Min- 
ing Superintendent. 

The  Mesnard  Mine,  in  the  North  Range,  a  new  prop- 
erty, in  the  first  stages  of  development,  is  the  property  of 
the  Mesnard  Iron  Company,  and  embraces  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  28,  Town  48, 
Range  29,  which  is  held  under  a  lease  from  the  Atlantic 
Iron    Company.      The   company,  the  stock   of    which  was 


taken  by  individual  shareholders  of  the  Atlantic  Iron  Com- 
pany, starts  out  with  a  working  capital  of  $20,000  in  its 
treasury,  and  is  now  opening  up  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
large  deposit  of  hard  hematite,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jim  Pas- 
coe.  The  shares  are  subject  to  additional  assessments  not 
exceeding  $1.50  in  all,  but  it  is  believed  the  amount  al- 
ready called  in  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  place  the  mine 
in  good  condition  to  take  care  of  itself  and  return  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  original  assessm-^^nt  to  the  shareholders. 
The  developments  so  far  consist  of  a  number  of  pits,  two 
of  which  are  near  the  west  line,  with  a  drift  of  thirty-five 
feet  between  them,  pits  and  drifts  being  all  in  clean  ore. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  farther  east  there  are  two 
more  pits,  showing  about  the  same  width  of  clean  ore,  while 
500  feet  farther  along,  there  is  a  shaft  down,  drifts  in  prog- 
ress, and  clean  ore  visible  throughout.  The  officers  are: 
A.  M.  Byers,  President;  W.  H.  McCurdy,  Vice  President; 
and  J.  H.  Outhwaite,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mastodon  Mine  is  in  the  Paint  River  District.  The  site 
of  the  Mastodon  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  island 
protruding  above  the  level  of  a  swamp,  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  ore  outcrops  at  this  point,  and  was  discov- 
ered by  John  N.  Armstrong  in  1879.  The  ore  of  this  mine 
is  a  hard  red  hematite,  and  about  three  thousand  tons  have 
been  mined. 

The  work  thus  far  done  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
deposit  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the  mine  is  fast  develop- 
ing into  one  of  the  more  important  ones  of  this  locality. 
It  is  located  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  Section  13,  Town  42,  Range  33,  and  the  fee  belongs 
to  the  Canal  Company,  the  Mastodon  Iron  Company  hold- 
ing a  lease  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  Manhattan  Mine  is  in  the  Paint  River  District. 
This  mine  is  the  property  in  leasehold  of  the  Manhattan 
Iron  Company,  the  officers  of  which  are  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident, Edward  Breitung;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  H. 
Outhwaite. 

The  tract,  which  is  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  13, 
Town  42,  Range  33,  is  owned  by  S.  L.  Smith  and  T.  B. 
Brooks.  It  adjoins  the  Mastodon  Mine  on  the  south, 
and,  although  nothing  of  particular  value  has  yet  been 
found,  it  gives  good  promise  of  developing  into  a  paying 
mine. 

The  Metropolitan  Mine  is  in  the  Felch  Mountain  Dis- 
trict. The  location  comprises  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  A. 
Campbell,  and  Dr.  McKenzie  and  others,  and  is  held  under 
a  lease  by  the  Metropolitan  Iron  &  Land  Company,  which 
covers  a  tract  of  land  embracing  520  acres,  in  Sections  32 
and  33,  Town  42,  Range  28. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President,  S.  P.  Burt; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  C.  Hanna;  Superintendent, 
Jefferson  Day. 

The  original  discovery  was  made  on  the  north  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  32,  and,  although  not 
enough  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
deposit,  sufficient  exploration  has  been  made  to  prove  that 
a  large  and  valuable  deposit  exists  here,  with  a  trend  bear- 
ing very  near  east  and  west,  in  Section  33,  and  in  a  direct- 
ly opposite  direction,  in  what  is  called  the  New  Find,  on 
Section  32. 

The  ore  in  the  main  is  a  clear  blue  hematite,  giving,  on 
analysis,  from  64  to  68  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  very  low 
in  phosphorus.  The  ledge  has  been  exposed  over  an  area 
of  50x100  feet,  and  the  best  shafts  show  that  the  deposit  is 
of  good  depth. 

The  work  at  present  is  being  confined  to  what  is  known 
as  the  New  Find,  in  stoping  and  preparing  to  mine. 
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About  eight  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  now  in  the  stock- 
pile, and  shipments  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Branch  is  completed  to  the  mine. 

The  Marine  Iron  Mining  Company  is  a  new  organiza- 
tion, formed  in  1881-82,  to  work  the  property  lying  next 
west  from  the  Northampton.  A  skip  road  has  been  built, 
an  engine  house  supplied  with  two  internal  friction  drums, 
and  engine,  etc.,  supplied  by  the  Marquette  Iron  Bay 
Foundry  Works.  The  skip  road  is  double;  also  the  ore 
pocket,  and  an  elevated  track  300  feet  in  length  extends  to 
the  northwest  for  a  rock  dump.  The  location  is  upon  the 
hillside,  northeast  from  Lake  Michigamme,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  one-half  of  a  mile.  Still  nearer  is  the 
main  track  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  Several  other  build- 
ings besides  the  engine  house  have  been  constructed,  ready 
for  occupancy. 

Ab  in  the  case  at  Northampton,  the  skip  road  extends 
up  the  hillside  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  slope,  giving 
room  for  the  cars  below  the  ore  pockets;  but  here  the  skip 
goes  up  to  the  north.  At  the  foot  of  the  skip  track  they 
are  sinking  a  shaft,  and  are  now  down  twenty  feet.  The 
drift  has  been  removed  from  an  area  of  100  feet  square, 
and  some  test  pits  made;  one  of  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  or 
more,  to  the  south  of  where  they  are  sinking,  that  shows 
more  ore  than  is  to  be  seen  where  the  work  is  going  on. 

In  the  shaft  they  are  digging  up  the  bottom,  which  is  a 
loose  ledge  and  very  wet;  in  this  is  a  narrow  vein  of  dark- 
colored,  soft  hematite  ore,  which  is  removed  by  itself  and 
saved.  The  rest  is  discarded.  As  in  the  others,  the  hano:- 
ing  wall  is  a  dark  slate,  but  where  the  foot-wall  is  is  not 
apparent;  it  is  probably  at  considerable  distance  to  the 
south.  A  large  force  of  men  are  working,  grading  the 
railroad,  which  will  extend  through  this  and  the  North- 
ampton, etc. 

On  this  North  Range,  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  west,  are 
several  mines  or  explored  properties,  which  bid  fair  to  de- 
velop into  mines  that  shall  rival  in  importance  any  of  those 
to  the  east  of  the  lake,  in  the  range  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

The  Michigamme  Mine  is  in  the  range  of  that  name.  It  was 
opened  in  1872,  on  the  south  half  of  Section  19,  Town  48, 
Range  30,  and,  up  to  July  1,  1882,  has  shipped  458,407 
tons  of  good  magnetic  ore.  The  company  are  now  operat- 
ing two  diamond  drills  in  making  explorations,  one  on  the 
surface  and  the  other  below  ground.  The  exploration 
south  of  the  railroad  track  and  west  of  the  saw-mill  was 
extended  about  eight  hundred  and  thiriy  feet  northward, 
under  the  swamp,  at  an  angle  of  55°,  reaching  a  valuable 
deposit  of  ore  twenty -three  feet  thick. 

The  latter  part  of  August,  1882,  they  were  drilling 
south  of  the  mine,  and  between  it  and  the  railroad,  at  a,n 
angle  of  75"^.  The  rock  penetrated  by  the  drill  is  actino- 
lite,  schist,  quartzite,  green  rock  and  hornblende,  with 
varying  depth  of  magnetic  ore,  followed  by  jasper. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  lake  the  company  have  sunk  a 
shaft  on  a  fine  body  of  hematite,  which  promises  to  be  an 
extensive  deposit. 

The  shafts  are  numbered  in  regular  order  west  from  the 
lake,  the  one  nearest  to  the  east  being  No.  1,  which  is  down 
150  feet,  with  an  average  of  about  six  feet  of  ore  in  the 
upper  level,  which  has  been  worked  east  and  west  about 
one  hundred  feet.  In  the  present  level,  there  is  twelve  feet 
of  clean  ore,  and  the  diamond  drill  showed  twenty- seven 
feet  of  ore  at  another  point,  at  about  the  same  depth. 

No.  2,  when  unwatered,  will  afford  good  stoping  ground. 

No.  3  is  going  down,  and  No.  4,  from  which  the  largest 
part  of  the  product  of  1881  was  taken,  is  still  improving. 


and  the  shaft  and  winzes  have  been  sunk  to  correspond 
with  the  working.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  not  working.  In  con- 
nection with  the  regular  mining  the  explorations  are  being 
pushed  at  the  old  mine  and  also  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake 
by  the  agent,  John  0.  Fowle,  Esq. ,  who  is  getting  things 
in  shape  to  increase  the  production  in  the  future. 

The  total  shipments  up  to  July  1,  1882,  are  458,407 
tons. 

The  Nanaimo  Mine  is  in  the  Iron  River  District,  located  in 
the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  26,  Town 
43,  Range  35,  about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  Iron  River 
location.  The  fee  is  owned  by  D.  C.  McKinnon,  and  the 
mine  is  being  opened  by  the  Nanaimo  Mining  Company — 
John  S.  McDonald,  President  and  Treasurer;  John  Spence, 
Secretary.  Work  has  been  actively  commenced,  that  proves 
the  deposit  to  be  a  very  large  one,  and  having  a  formation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Iron  River  Mine.  Four  test  pits  now 
sunk  show  140  feet  of  clean  ore,  the  trend  of  the  formation 
being  from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  company  is  mak- 
ing extensive  preparations  for  shipping  as  soon  as  a  branch 
road  shall  be  completed  to  the  mine,  and  hope  to  ship  a 
daily  product  of  800  to  1,000  tons. 

The  National  Mine  is  a  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron 
Company's  estate,  in  the  Winthroj)  Range,  worked  under  a 
lease  for  a  term  of  years  by  Capt.  Samuel  Mitchell,  of  the 
Saginaw  Mine,  and  A.  G.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  leasehold  embraces  240  acres  in  Section  16,  Town  47, 
Range  27,  and  is  situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  city  of  Ishpeming.  Work  was  commenced  the  1st 
of  April,  1878,  and  4,191  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  that 
year.  In  1879,  33,310  tons  were  shipped;  in  1880,  29,351 
tons;  and  in  1881,  24,833  tons,  making  a  total  in  four 
years  of  91,685  tons. 

The  ore  is  a  hard  granular,  carrying  a  small  percentage 
of  lime  and  alumina,  but  yielding,  by  analysis,  65  per  cent 
of  metallic  iron.  It  works  unusually  well  in  the  blast,  and 
for  that  reason  commands  a  ready  market  as  a  first- class 
ore. 

They  experienced  a  heavy  fall  of  rock  some  time  ago 
which  filled  No.  5  Pit  with  debris,  and  put  a  most  effectual 
stop  to  mining  operations  in  that  quarter.  The  pit  is  be- 
ing re- opened  by  sinking  a  shaft  through  the  arch  at  the 
west  end,  from  which  the  miners  will  work  under  the  old 
bottom,  leaving  a  solid  roof  to  support  the  walls  and  pro- 
tect the  mine  against  further  accident.  At  No.  2  they  are 
working  in  a  newly  discovered  lens,  which  is  from  six  to  fif- 
teen feet  thick,  and  between  300  and  400  feet  long.  This 
was  found  by  breaking  through  the  fault  or  rock  crossing 
at  the  south  end  of  the  old  pit.  Though  not  fairly  opened, 
they  are  now  raising  about  fifteen  hundred  tons  a  month 
from  this  new  pit — a  product  which  can  be  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  work  progresses. 

Two  shafts  are  now  working — No.  2  and  No.  5.  No.  2 
is  being  worked  on  an  incline  under  the  hanging  wall,  and 
is  down  500  feet  on  the  incline,  where  it  has  opened  up  a 
small  body  of  good  ore. 

No.  5  is  down  250  feet  to  the  largest  body  of  ore  they 
have  ever  had.  On  this  lens  they  are  drifting,  sinking 
and  cross-cutting  east  and  west.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
men  are  employed,  and  the  mine  is  being  rapidly  opened 
up.  In  No.  5  tbey  cut  through  100  feet  of  dead  rock  to 
the  second  lens.  The  mining  has  been  done  under  the 
charge  of  Capt.  Joel  Williams  as  Superintendent  for  over 
four  years  last  passed,  who  is  doing  excellent  work. 

TJte  New  York  Iron  Mine,  of  the  Ishpeming  Group, 
is  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  3,  Town 
47,  Range  27,  the  fee  simple  of  which  is  held  by  A.  R. 
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Harlow,  of  Marquette,  Mich.  The  land  is  hsmmed  in  on  the 
-north  and  south  by  the  Cleveland  estate,  and  in  an  early  day 
when  the  Cleveland  Company  commenced  its  mining  ope- 
rations, its  officers  were  desirous  of  purchasing  this  prop- 
erty, lying  in  such  close  proximity  to  hheir  workings,  but 
Mr.  Harlow,  fortunately  for  himself,  declined  to  seTl,  and 
subsequently,  upon  the  discovery  that  it  held  a  large  de- 
posit of  ore  adjoining  the  Cleveland  Mine,  a  lease  of  the 
land  was  secured  by  Mr.  Harlow  for  a  term  of  years,  in 
eluding  a  mining  right,  at  25  cents  per  ton  royalty.  A 
company  was  organized  in  1865,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
stock  being  held  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  who 
afterward  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  lease. 

The  estate  comprises  forty  acres  of  land  and  the  mine 
workings  are  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  yet  from  this 
small  area  has  been  taken  upward  of  1,000,000  tons  of  rich 
specular  ore. 

They  are  working  four  underground  pits.  No.  3  has 
been  sunk  on  an  incline  of  32  J  degrees  to  a  depth  of  432 
feet;  No.  2  is  down  to  a  depth  of  352  feet,  on  an  incline  of 
57|  degrees;  No.  4  is  down  320  feet,  incline  37  degrees, 
and  No.  5  is  at  a  depth  of  331  feet,  with  an  incline  of  37^ 
degrees. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  yielding  a  soft  slaty  ore,  while  the 
other  shafts  are  in  steel  ore.  Two  hundred  and  forty  men 
are  employed  in  the  summer,  and  from  210  to  220  in  the 
winter. 

Officers:  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  President;  George  W. 
Smith,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Lawrence  McCloskey, 
General  Superintendent;  August  Berrling,  Mining  Captain. 
The  Neiu  York  Hematite,  of  the  Negaunee  Kange,  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Grand  Central,  is  now  owned  in 
leasehold  by  Adams  &  Foley.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed 
that  the  mine  had  been  worked  out,  but  ore  has  been  found 
below  the  old  diggings  by  sinking  a  short  distance  through 
the  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  pit. 

Work  has  been  done  on  only  one  shaft,  three  men  being 
employed.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  fifty  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and  a  drift  has  been  driven  each  way  on 
the  deposit.  Seven  or  eight  tons  of  ore  are  taken  out  daily. 
Three  exploring  pits  are  going  down  on  the  east  of  the 
old  pit.  Hard  ore  has  been  struck  in  one.  It  is  considered 
that  depth  only  is  required  to  open  up  a  large  body  of  tine 
ore. 

The  Northwestern  Mine,  in  the  Felch  Mountain  Dis- 
trict, is  in  the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 32,  and  adjoins  the  Metropolitan  on  the  west  and 
north.  The  tract  is  owned  in  fee  by  the  Beaver  Iron  Com- 
pany, by  whom  it  has  been  leased  to  the  Northwestern  Iron 
Company,  of  which  last  the  officers  are  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, W.  D.  Eees;  Vice  President,  Edward  Breitung;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  J".  N.  Glidden.  In  1881,  when  work 
was  inaugurated  at  this  mine,  it  gave  promise  of  develop- 
ing into  a  rich  and  valuable  deposit  of  blue  hematite,  but 
further  developments  did  not  carry  out  the  expectations  of 
its  lessees.  Explorations  are  still  in  progress,  and  the 
company  are  confident  of  finding  a  paying  deposit  of  ore. 
The  Northampton  Mine,  in  the  North  Kange,  is  the 
property  ot  the  Champion  Iron  Company,  and  lies  imme- 
diately west  of  theDalliba.  The  product  for  1881  has  not 
been  given,  having  been  included  with  that  of  the  Cham- 
pion, though  the  ores  of  the  two  are  not  at  all  similar  in 
quality  or  appearance,  the  Northampton  being  a  hard  hem- 
atite, lower  in  metallic  iron  and  higher  in  silica  and  phos- 
phorus than  the  Champion.  The  w^orkings  until  lately 
consisted  of  the  two  open  cuts  described  in  our  last  annual 
review,  the  east  one  of  which  appears  to  have  been  aban- 


doned, whether  permanently  or  only  for  the  time  being  we 
are  not  informed.  The  west  pit  looks  well,  and  judging 
from  the  size  and  cleanly  appearance  of  the  stock  pile,  is 
being  worked  to  good  advantage.  It  is  an  open  cut  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  30x100  feet,  worked  out  to  the  depth 
of  about  forty  feet,  with  a  fine  stope  of  ore  standing  in  the 
east  end,  and  plenty  more  of  it  in  the  bottom.  The  ore  be- 
ing of  a  character  different  from  that  of  the  Dalliba  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  deposit  did  not  belong  to  the  same  belt, 
and  recent  explorations  have  proved  such  to  be  the  fact. 
About  twenty  rods  northwest  of  the  open  cut  last  referred 
to^  a  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  in  a  deposit  of  ore  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  Dalliba,  with 
which  belt  it  is  probably  continuous.  Not  enough  work 
has  been  done  in  this  quarter  to  determine  the  probable 
extent  of  the  deposit,  but  the  indications  all  favor  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  a  very  large  one. 

The  machinery  is  the  same  as  last  year,  the  drum  for- 
merjy  used  for  hoisting  from  No.  2  pit  being  applied  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  shaft. 

The  Northrop  is  located  on  the  same  belt  as  the  Beau- 
fort, on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  same  section,  m  the 
South  Michigamme  Kange.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  geology  of 
this  upper  hematite  formation. 

At  the  west,   the  ore  belt   lies    above  the   black  clay 
slates  marked  in  the  Brooks  Report  (XY),  and  conformable 
with  it.      These  slates  are  highly  charged  with  iron  pyrites, 
which  decompose  and  form   a  hard  cement  or  hard-pan 
wherever  found  in  the  drift.      Between  this  slate  and  the 
ore  often  occurs  a  schist  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  sev- 
eral feet  in  thickness,  which   is  in  places  plumbaginous, 
carrying  quartz  and  pyrites,  and  again  a  true  acFinolite 
schist.     The  ore  is  a  limonite,  either  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  hematite,  or  else  associated  largely  with 
hematite.      The  whole  surface  of  the   vein  or  deposit  is 
loose  and  decomposed,  making  it  impossible  to  decide  ab- 
solutely what  the  condition  of  the  ore  may  be  below  the 
effects  of  this  surface  action.     Where  the  vein  is  well  de- 
fined we  have  on  the  foot-wall  a  compact  black  ore,  with 
dull  luster  and  yellow  or  brownish  streak.     This  ore  is  ex- 
tremely hard  and  brittle,  and  shows  the  same  evidences  of 
decomposition  going  on.     A  marked  characteristic  of  this 
ore  is  the  small  amount  of  silica  it  carries,  ranginr^-  from  \ 
to  1|  per  cent.     It  varies  in  phosphorus  from  .2  to  .4  per 
cent,  metallic  iron  about  60  and  chemical  water  as  high  as 
10  per  cent.     The  expulsion  of  this  water  by  heat  leaves 
an  ore  carrying  from  65  to  68  per  cent  metallic  iron.     On 
a  hanging-wall  side,  the  ore  is  a  soft  yellow  and  red  hema- 
tite, higher  in  iron  and  silica  than  the  black  ore,  and  lower 
in   phosphorus.      Through  this  soft  ore,  either  as  detached 
fragments  or  as  seams  (the  seams  increasing  in  number  and 
thickness  with  depth),  is  a  bright  specular  ore  which,  ana- 
lyzed separately,  gives  67  to  68  per  cent  metallic  iron,  2 
per   cent  silica    and  from  .060    to    .065    of   phosphorus. 
From  the  presence  of   such  difierent  ores  in  the  same  vein 
a  marked  change  may  be  expected  in  sinking.     A  friable 
quartz  rock,  in  places  almost  a  true  quartzite,  and  again  a 
silicious  limestone,  forms  the  immediate  hanging- wall,  and 
constitutes  the  foreign  material  in  the  ore.     This  quartz, 
when  it  occurs  in  the  ore,  is  distinct  in  seam  and  easily 
separated.     Above  this    quartz   occur  certain  decomposed 
schists  aDd  greenish  slate.     What  relation  the  green  and 
black  slates  have  to  each  other  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  Norwich,  in  the  Teal  Lake  Kange,  corners  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Forest  City,  to  wit. :  The  northeast  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  3,  Town  47,  Kange  27, 
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is  the  Norwich,  a  new  undertaking  which  promises  to  be  a 
mine  of  some  value.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  south 
side  of  the  highway,  not  far  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  forty,  which  is  down  thirty- eight  feet.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  a  drift  has  been  made  to  the  south  sixty- 
seven  feet,  on  a  narrow  cross  course  of  soft  ore.  North  of 
the  road,  145  feet  west  of  their  boundary  line,  a  shaft  has 
been  sunk  twenty-five  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  of  it  is  a 
drift  leading  thirty  feet  to  the  north,  all  in  ore,  with  ore 
still  in  the  end  of  the  drift.  The  ore  is  a  yellowish,  soft 
hematite,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cleveland.  The  location 
of  the  shaft  is  in  a  cedar  swamp,  and  they  are  likely  to  find 
much  trouble  with  water.  The  local  Superintendent  is 
Capt.  Frank  Treblecock. 

The  Orleans  Mine,  in  the  South  Michigamme  Range, 
embraces  the  east  half  of  Section  23,  Town  48,  Range  31, 
and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Stewart,  from  which  2,987 
tons  of  ore  were  shipped  previous  to  1879.  The  tract  is  un- 
der lease  to  the  Orleans  Iron  Company  for  a  term  oE  ^yq 
years,  with  an  option  for  purchase  at  a  stated  price  within 
one  year.  The  ore  in  the  old  workings  pinched  out  at  a 
depth  of  from  fifty  to  seventy -five  feet,  and  the  new  lessees 
are  now  testing  the  ground  with  one  of  Bullock's  diamond 
drills,  which  will  cut  the  formation  at  a  depth  of  100  feet 
under  the  old  pit.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  worked- 
out  lens  constituted  all  there  was  of  value  in  the  property, 
and  we  look  for  some  valuable  developments  shortly. 

Paint  River  Mine  is  located  in  the  east  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  20,  Town  43,  Range  31,  and 
adjoins  the  Fairbanks  Mine  on  the  west.  The  owner  of 
the  fee  is  Edward  Breitung,  and  the  property  is  under  op- 
tion or  lease  to  the  Paint  River  Iron  CoiQpany,  officered  as 
follows:  President,  Max  Wineman;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Joseph  Austrian;  Directors,  Edward  Breitung,  Max 
Wineman,  Joseph  Austrian,  John  McKenna  and  Dr.  Bond. 
This  is  one  of  the  mines  lately  opened,  near  Crystal 
Falls,  and  is  a  property  that  gives  large  promise.  It  was 
discovered  by  two  of  its  principal  Directors,  John  McKenna 
and  Dr.  Bond,  during  the  winter  of  1880-81,  who  sunk  the 
first  test  pits  at  this  time.  The  existence  of  ore  was  fully 
proved  abont  the  1st  of  June,  1882,  through  the  develop- 
nlent  of  the  Fairbanks.     C.  Y.  Roberts,  Superintendent. 

The  Pendill  Mine  is  situated  but  a  few  rods  south  of 
the  Union  Depot,  in  the  city  of  Negaunee.  The  stock  pile 
and  ore  pocket  are  close  to  the  main  track.  The  mine  is 
also  north  of  the  McComber,  the  estate  being  the  west  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  6,  owned  by  Hon.  J. 
P.  Pendill,  of  Marquette,  but  held  on  a  lease  by  the  Union 
Iron  Company.  The  mine  was  opened  by  William  C.  Mc- 
Comber, in  1877,  who  mined  that  year  4,000  tons  of  ore. 
During  the  succeeding  time,  until  1879,  the  mine  remained 
idle,  when  it  was  worked  for  one  year,  until  April,  1880, 
by  the  McComber  Iron  Company.  In  1880,  the  company 
now  working  the  mine  became  possessor  of  the  lease,  and 
has  since  held  it.  The  mine  was  never  worked  in  an  open 
pit.  A  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  surface  and  is  now  195 
feet  deep,  on  an  inclination  of  80  degrees  to  the  west.  It 
has  been  worked  in  levels  of  about  twenty -five  feet  apart. 
The  bottom  is  now  called  the  sixth  level,  and  is  looking 
poor.  They  have  drifted  east  from  the  shaft  about  eighty 
feet,  and  are  now  drifting  north  in  the  fifth  level,  175  feet 
down;  to  find  the  Jackson  vein  have  gone  sixty  feet.  No 
ore  is  now  being  hoisted.  There  are  no  stopes  to  mine, 
and  no  ore  in  sight  to  sink  or  to  drift  into;  however,  the 
mine  is  a  very  small,  underground  affair,  and  has  before 
looked  as  unfavorably  as  it  does  now,  and  afterward  recov- 
ered.    The  ore  is  a  good  quality  of  hematite.     The  officers 


are:  John  Burt,  President;    Detroit,  Mich. ;  Hiram  Burt, 
Secretary,  Marquette,  Mich. ;  Richard  Bryant,  Superintend- 
ent,  Negaunee,  Mich.     The  product  for  1881  was  13,586' 
tons,  and  the  total  to  date  is  34,094  tons. 

The  Pittshiirgh  &  Lake  Superior  is  in  the  Cascade.Range. 
The  shipment  from  the  mines  of  this  company  since  the  be- 
ginning of  operations  has  been,  for  eleven  years,  a  total  of 
263,129  tons,  commencing  with  4,171  tons  in  1871,  and,  in 
1881,  yielding  a  production  of  39,276  tons.  They  have 
been  operating  in  four  pits,  and  have  sunk  No.  1  to  the 
240- foot  level,  with  the  design  to  drift  through  a  wall  of 
jasper  twenty  feet  to  the  ore  bed,  on  the  haDging-wall  side. 
No.  4  is  being  worked  on  the  260-foot  level,  while  the  Skip 
road  is  down  to  the  300  foot  level.  Explorations  have 
been  carried  forward  with  the  diamond  drill,  and  furnish 
evidence  of  a  continuous  run  of  ore  on  the  property  for 
nearly  oae  mile  in  extent.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Jo- 
seph Kirkpatrick,  as  General  Agent  and  Manager;  Ralph 
Bagley,  President;  Jeffrey  Lippincott,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  estate  comprises  26,244  acres,  including 
many  mining  locations  and  the  village  of  Palmer. 

The  Portland^  in  the  South  Michigamme  Range,  is  on 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
22,  Town  48,  Range  31;  they  have  a  line  of  pits  extending 
from  foot  wall  to  hanging,  eighty  feet.  Of  course,  as  the 
work  has  been  done  some  time  ago,  the  pits  are,  partially, 
now  filled  with  water,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
ledge,  and  one  can  only  judge  from  the  materials  thrown 
out  and  the  statements  that  are  made.  These  all  show 
very  nearly  the  same  character  of  ore,  an  ocherous,  yellow, 
or  hard,  light  and  dark  brown  hematite,  very  fr^e  from  rock 
quartz  or  other  rock.     This  find  is  called  the  Portland. 

Republic  Iron  Company  was  organized  October  20, 
1870;  capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares;  by  S.  P. 
Ely,  Hon.  Ed  Breitung  and  E.  D.  Parsons. 

The  mine  is  located  in  Section  7,  Town  46,  Range  29, 
and  is  nine  miles  southwesterly  from  Humboldt,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Republic  Branch. 

In  our  report  of  two  years  ago  of  this  mine,  we  described 
its  geological  and  topographical  features  as  follows: 

The  ore  stratum,  as  well  as  the  associated  overlying 
quartzite  and  underlying  ferruginous  schists  and  massive 
greenstone  strata,  originally  horizontally  bedded,  have,  by 
lateral  pressure  from  the  northeast  and  southwest,  been 
sharply  folded,  while  subsequent  glacial  actions  and  other 
agencies  have  worn  away,  above  a  certain  horizon,  the  en- 
tire iron-bearing  series,  leaving  us  the  remaining  strata, 
with  their  upturned  edges,  apparently  bent  in  the  form  of 
a  large  ox-bow,  the  arms  of  which  have  a  northwesterly 
trend — the  bend  or  bow  being  at  the  southeast  side. 

Possibly  we  can  more  clearly  understand  how  this  pres- 
ent structure  was  brought  about  if  we  will  suppose  the 
Huronian  strata  we  are  now  considering,  and  the  underly- 
ing granite,  to  have  been  bent  upward  by  lateral  pressure. 
It  is  plainly  evident  if  a  weak  line  existed  in  the  granite 
stratum  for  any  distance,  that  our  arch  would  naturally 
bend  sharply  downward  along  this  line,  and,  should  this 
line  of  least  resistance  suddenly  terminate,  there  would  oc- 
cur a  trough- like  depression,  which  would  become  more 
apparent  if  the  overlying  strata  were  worn  away  down  to 
the  granite.  This  condition  we  have  already  assumed  in 
the  first  example. 

Returning  to  our  ox-bow,  we  find  its  northeast  side  or 
upturned  edge  dipping  nearly  vertical,  except  at  the  south- 
east end,  where  it  dips  about  sixty  degrees  to  the  north- 
west; the  prevailing  dip  or  inclination  of  the  strata  is  to- 
wari^  the  center  of  the  trough.     The  trough  extends  north- 
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wes*.erly  about  eight  miles,  where  its  sides  rapidly  diverge 
from  each  other;  its  average  width  for  this  distance  is  less 
than  a  mile  from  outside  to  outside.  The  Michigamme  Biver 
follows  along  the  basin  of  this  trough,  and,  at  the  Eepublic 
Mine,  wideiis  out  into  a  beautiful  bay.  The  arms  of  the 
bow  at  this  point  are  about  one-half  mile  apart.  The  mine 
workings  are  located  on  the  north  arm  and  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  ox-bow,  and  extend  altogether,  on  the  course  of  the 
vein,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

The  ore  stratum  has  for  its  hanging  wall  proper  a  mas- 
sive gray  quartzite,  similar  to  that  of  nearly  all  our  hard 
ore- mines,  while  the  foot-wall  is  banded  jasper.  The  mine 
is  divided  into  fourteen  pits,  numbered  from  on(i  to  ten;  the 
remaining  four  are  known  as  the  Gibson,  Ely,  Morgan  and 
Perkins. 

The  adit  leading  into  No.  10  Pit  is  sixty-seven  feet 
above  the  water  in  the  bay,  and  the  water  level  in  the  bay 
is  914  feet  above  Lake  Superior.  To  the  northeast,  the 
ground  rises  rapidly,  and  within  two  hundred  feet  is  the  bold 
face  of  the  Jasper  Bluff,  which,  in  the  sunlight,  sparkles 
with  countless  scales  of  specular  ore.  The  range  termi- 
nates abruptly  to  the  northwest  in  a  few  hundred  feet,  but 
to  the  southeast  it  continues  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
in  a  fairly  straight  line,  embracing  in  its  course  Nos.  10  to  4 
Pits  inclusive.  From  No.  4  Pit  the  formation  curves  rap- 
idly to  the  southwest,  west,  and  even  northwest,  making 
the  line  of  the  ox -bow  irregular  and  crooked  at  its  south- 
east end. 

The  hoisting-plant  is  in  a  building  a  little  southeast  of 
the  Pascoe  Pit,  and  has  four  six-foot  drums.  There  are 
two  engine  houses  on  the  property  for  pumping  engines, 
which  raise  the  water  from  the  different  pits. 

A  boiler-iron  pipe,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  painted 
red,  is  laid  along  the  line  of  the  pits,  which  conveys  the 
compressed  air  from  the  compressors  to  the  hoisting  en- 
gines, pumping  engines  and  power-drills.  The  compres- 
sors are  located  on  the  Michigamme  Kiver,  below  the  bay, 
about  one  mile  southwest  from  No.  5  Shaft.  At  this  point 
is  a  fall,  altogether,  of  sixteen  feet  in  the  river,  which 
drives  two  of  Swaim's  sixty-six-inch  turbines,  which,  in 
turn,  operate  four  compressing  cylinders,  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter by  live-foot  stroke.  They  are  rated  at  700-horse-power. 
This  pneumatic  plant  cost  $100,000,  but  has  secured  the 
company  immense  advantages.  Mr.  David  Morgan,  the 
President  of  the  company,  personally  supervised  the  put- 
ting-in  of  the  plant  and  its  accessories,  from  first  to  last. 

The  company  have  been  mining  red  ore  from  the  Per- 
kins Pit  all  summer,  from  which  1,673  tons  had  been  taken 
out  up  to  the  1st  of  August.  The  Morgan  Shaft  has  been 
put  down  another  level,  and  is  now  300  feet  deep,  and  they 
are  driving  a  drift  back  toward  the  Perkins,  which  they 
will  strike  at  the  bottom  in  thirty-six  feet.  Nos.  8,  7,  6,  5, 
4  and  3,  are  all  connected.  The  Pascoe,  mined  as  an  open 
pit  seventy-five  feet,  has  been  sunk  to  the  same  level  as 
the  Morgan.  The  ore  in  these  pits  is  irregular  from  fault- 
ing of  the  veins,  which,  in  places,  stand  on  end.  No.  1 
and  No.  2  have  been  sunk  one  level  deeper  this  summer. 
Old  No.  3  is  being  worked  on  contract,  stripping  being  car- 
ried down  to  the  fifth  level. 

Nos.  4  and  5  have  merged  into  one  another,  on  account 
of  shortening  from  coming  in  of  foot-wall,  by  which  No.  4 
has  been  lost,  changing  to  Nos.  5  and  6. 

The  black  ore  has  crossed  over  on  the  seventh  level  and 
passed  off  entirely.  A  slate  ore  is  now  being  mined  on  the 
eighth  level. 

A  drift  was  driven  out  on  the  hanging  wall  end  of  the 
shaft  through  thirty  feet  of  the  slate  ore,  which  struck  jas- 


per, which  the  diamond  drill  showed  to  be  thirty-one  feet 
wide,  when  it  penetrated  forty-seven  feet  of  magnetic  ore. 
The  big  lens  on  top  either  shortened  or  jumped  forward, 
and  this  is  either  a  new  lens  or  a  continuation  of  No.  2. 
Capt.  Pascoe  will  open  it  up  by  driving  a  drift  on  the  line 
of  the  diamond-drill  hoie.  The  ore  in  this  mine  appears 
to  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  hold  out  for  generations. 

The  large  body  of  ore  in  Nos.  5  and  6  is  approaching 
No.  7,  which  is  down  one  level  more.  In  No.  8,  another 
lens  has  been  struck  near  the  hanging  wall.  The  old  lens 
was  perpendicular  in  jasper,  and  three  or  four  feet  wide; 
the  new  lens  is  six  to  eight  feet,  and  close  to  the  quartzite. 

Between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  have  been  expend- 
ed in  the  plant  and  improvements.  Four  large  twelve - 
foot  drums  are  being  put  in,  for  Nos.  3,  5  and  6  Shafts  to  run 
down  2,000  feet,  and  a  sixteen-light  electric  machine  has 
been  added,  to  light  the  surface  of  the  pits  at  night. 

Capt.  Peter  Pascoe  began  work  with  a  gang  of  men  No- 
vember 30, 1871,  to  clear  off  a  windfall  preparatory  to  open- 
ing the  mine,  which  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1872,  under 
his  supervision.  Capt.  Pascoe  has  personally  supervised  the 
entire  working  of  the  mine  ever  since  that  time,  and  a  large 
share  of  its  prosperity  is  due  to  his  indefatigable  en^^rgy 
and  skill. 

The  Rolling  Mill  Mine,  in  the  Negaunee  Range,  is  at 
present  closed  down.  It  was  one  of  the  best  hematite  de- 
posits discovered  on  this  range;  but  the  old  mine  worked 
out,  and  the  pits  were  allowed  to  fill  with  water.  A.n  effort 
was  made  last  season  to  pump  it  out,  but  the  machinery 
proved  inadequate  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  Some 
exploring  is  now  being  done  to  try  and  find  a  new  deposit. 
The  mine  is  owned  by  Mr.  Luther  Beecher,  of  Detroit. 

The  Saginaw  Mine  is  situated  on  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  19,  Town  47,  Range  27. 
Other  contiguous  lands  are  also  embraced  in  the  company's 
estate.  The  mine  was  opened  bv  Messrs.  Maas,  Lonstorf 
and  Mitchell,  in  1871,  who,  in  the  following  year,  sold  out 
their  lease  for  $300,000,  to  parties  who  organized  the  Sac{- 
inaw  Mining  Company,  since  which  time  the  product  has 
been  in  the  aggregate  389,981  tons  of  ore. 

The  mine,  that  originally  extended  1,000  feet,  with  four 
working  shafts,  has  gradually  become  circumscribed  to  a 
single  available  pit  at  No.  2  Shaft,  which  is  now  being 
wrought  on  the  540-foot  level,  where  there  is  from  six  to 
ten  feet  of  ore  remaining  on  the  bottom.  This  pit,  too, 
shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  it  is  probable  that  another 
season's  work  will  finish  it.  Scrammers  are  at  work  in 
some  of  the  other  pits,  but  these  are  considered  by  the  man- 
agement as  practically  exhausted,  a  thorough  exploration 
with  the  diamond  drill,  by  which  the  foot  and  hanging 
walls  were  perforated*  in  every  direction,  having  shown 
nothing  but  barren  ground.  The  same  state  of  affairs  exists 
at  the  old  Section  19  workings,  leased  by  the  Saginaw  from 
the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company,  where  only  a  few  scram- 
mers are  at  work  clearing  off  the  walls.  The  vein  in  these 
workings  has  pinched  out  to  from  three  to  five  feet  of  ore, 
the  mining  of  which  will  not  pay  for  raising  the  water. 

A  recent  new  discovery  on  the  west  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  20,  which  is  a  part  of  the  tract  leased 
from  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company,  promises  to  com- 
pensate the  company,  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  loss  of  the 
old  workings.  This  discovery  was  made  with  the  diamond 
drill  on  the  east  line  of  the  tract  mentioned,  and  not  far 
from  the  old  original  hard  ore  pits  of  the  mine  once  known 
as  the  New  England.  The  first  hole,  34U  feet  east  of  the 
line,  penetrated  twenty-five  feet  of  very  fine  slate  ore,  so 
soft  that  the  action  of  the  drill  reduced  it  to  a  powder,  only 
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a  few  smal]  pieces  of  core  being  secured.  These,  together 
with  analyses  of  the  sludge,  show  the  ore  to  be  of  a  very 
superior  quality  in  all  respects.  A  second  hole  was  drilled 
at  a  point  140  feet  farther  west,  and  shows  twelve  feet  of 
the  same  kind  of  ore;  another,  100  feet  east  of  the  first, 
cut  nine  and  a  half  feet  of  ore.  A  working  shaft  is  now 
well  on  its  way  down  to  the  ore,  which  it  will  reach  at  a 
depth  of  about  eighty-five  feet,  and  from  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  attack  the  lens  on  the  underground  plan.  The 
borings  show  a  lens  varying  from  nine  and  a  half  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  width,  and,  at  the  very  least,  240  feet  long, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  further  drilling  will 
not  show  a  much  greater  length.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
promising  show,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  develop  into  a 
mine  of  more  than  ordinary  proportions. 

The  Saginaw  produced',  in  1872,  18,503  tons;  in  1880, 
the  yield  was  35,059;  and  in  1882  it  was  30,793  tons,  mak- 
ing the  total  production  for  ten  years  amount  to  420,744 
tons. 

About  one  hundred  men  are  employed.  Upon  the  loca- 
tion are  110  dwellings,  several  stores,  a  saw-mill,  etc.  The 
officers  are:  Henry  Chisholm,  President;  S.  H.  Chisholm, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Samuel  Mitchell,  Superintendent. 

The  Salisbwry  Mine,  in  the  Winthrop  Range,  is  owned 
and  worked  by  the  Iron  Cliff  Company,  and  is  situated  in 
the  north  half  of  Section  15,  Town  47,  Range  27.  The  lo- 
cation lies  directly  south  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Angeline,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  high  greenstone 
ridge  that  intervenes.  The  mine  workings  comprise  two 
open  pits  and  a  few  underground  drifts.  This  has  thus  far 
been  the  most  productive  of  any  distinctively  soft  hematite 
mine  in  the  Marquette  Range.  It  was  opened  in  1872, 
and  that  year  gave  a  yield  of  545  tons;  in  1880,  the  prod- 
uct was  21,457;  in  18S1,  it  was  43,690,  making  a  total  of 
237,843  tons  in  ten  years. 

There  is  still  a  large  body  of  ore  standing  in  the  south 
or  hanging-wall  side  of  No.  1  Pit,  which,  however,  cannot 
be  taken  out  until  a  large  amount  of  rock  facing  it  is  re- 
moved. The  drift  from  the  perpendicular  shaft  at  the 
southeast  end  of  this  pit  has  been  extended  all  the  way  un- 
der the  three  pits  to  the  extreme  western  limit  of  the  de- 
posit in  No.  3,  leaving  seventy  feet  of  ore  overhead.  From 
this  drift  the  df^posit  m  No.  1  is  now  being  mined  out  in 
rooms  or  chambers,  on  the  California  or  Nevada  plan,  all 
the  ore  at  present  being  raised  coming  from  this  level,  though 
very  little  mining  has  been  done  from  the  drift  under  No.  2, 
and  none  at  all  in  No.  3.  In  No.  2,  the  ore  body  is  about 
forty  feet  wide  on  this  lower  level,  but  in  Nos.  2  and  3  the 
width  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

They  are  working  one  shaft  200  feet  perpendicular;  the 
pit  is  down  135  feet,  and  the  shaft  sunk  sixty-five  feet  be- 
low the  bottom  of  the  pit.  In  driving  a  drift  fifty  feet 
south  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  after  cutting  through  the 
diorite,  a  vein  of  fine  hematite  ore  was  cut,  averaging  thirty 
feet  in  width. 

Capt.  Bartle  continues  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Section  19  Mine  is  now  worked  under  a  lease  by  the 
Saginaw  Company.  The  description  of  the  land  which  this 
mine  embraces  is  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  19,  Town  47,  Range  27.  It  was  opened 
in  1871  by  the  Lake  Superior  Company,  and  continuously 
worked  by  that  company  until  leased  to  the  Saginaw  in 
1879.  There  are  two  working  shafts — No.  1,  near  the  Sag 
inaw  line,  and  No.  2,  480  f^et  to  the  east.  The  workings 
are  now  down  ab3ut  tht'ee  hundred  feet  on  the  lay  of  the 
vein,  which  dips  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  de- 
grees, aod  has  an  average  thickuess  of  about  fourteen  feet. 


The  mine  has  all  the  appointments  for  successful  working, 
and  yields  a  rich,  granular  ore,  containing  a  percentage  of 
alumina,  as  can  be  readily  seen  with  the  unaided  eye. 

In  the  two  mines  the  company  employ  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men.  The  location  is  three  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Ishpeming,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  main  line  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  It  is  also  connect- 
ed with  ihe  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 

The  Star  Mine,  in  the  Negaunee  Range,  in  a  new  and 
promising  property,  the  lease  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
Star  Iron  Company,  of  which  J.  B.  Maas,  of  Negaunee,  is 
President  The  leasehold  embraces  the  west  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  Town  47,  Range  26,  the  tract 
adjoining  the  Chicago  on  the  east,  in  the  Cedar  swamps 
between  the  bluffs.  Explorations  were  commenced  at  a 
point  about  the  center  of  the  tract,  where  a  shaft  was  sunk 
about  sixty  feet  in  mixed  ore  and  diorite,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  a  drift  was  run  north  thirty  feet  through  the  same 
kind  of  ground,  and  twenty  feet  through  soapstone,  when 
ore  was  encountered,  in  which  last  the  drift  was  continued 
seventy-two  feet,  that  being  the  width  between  well-defined 
walls,  A  drift  was  then  run  sixty  feet  west  on  the  foot- 
wall  side  of  the  deposit,  and  another  twenty-five  feet  east, 
at  which  last  point  a  shaft  was  "  raised  "  to  the  surface,  all 
the  way  in  ore,  except  about  nine  feet  of  drift  covering. 
Test  pitting  is  now  in  progress  farther  east,  the  ore  thus 
far  having  been  traced  380  feet  from  the  raised  shaft.  The 
ore  is  a  very  fine  looking  hematite,  that  going  east  from 
the  shaft  being  very  similar  to  the  Milwaukee  Mine,  and 
that  going  west  closely  resemblino^  the  Chicago,  with  which 
the  Shar  deposit  is  most  probably  continuous  It  is  the 
intention  to  more  fully  test  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
ore  by  sinking  another  lift,  and  drifting  and  cross-cutting 
at  a  depth  of  at  least  one  hundred  feet.  The  deposit  lies 
in  low  ground,  but  a  four  and  a  half  Knowles  pump  has 
been  found  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  shafts  and  drifts 
dry.  A  small  engine  and  drum,  of  the  Rochester  make, 
doos  the  hoisting.  Transportation  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway,  the  Foster  Mine  Branch 
of  which  passes  through  the  tract,  and  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  workings.  A  force  of  miners,  under  Capt.  John 
Bartle,  are  now  at  work.  The  agent  is  Edward  Maas,  of 
Negaunee. 

The  Swanzey^  in  the  Republic  Range,  is  a  leasehold 
which  covers  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  18,  Town  45,  Range  25,  and  of  which  J.  J.  Pierce 
and  others  are  the  lessees.  It  is  given  out  that  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  called  the  Swanzoy  Iron  Company  will  shortly 
be  organized,  with  the  sole  view  to  the  more  convenient 
handling  of  the  mine  and  its  business  affairs. 

The  Swanzey  workings  are  located  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  Cheshire,  the  trend  of  the  formation 
being  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  the  dip  about  sixty 
degrees  to  the  northeast.  The  workings  consist  of  one 
large  open  pit,  which  has  been  worked  out  over  a  length  of 
200  feet  and  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  the  bottom,  which  is 
all  in  ore,  being  sixty-seven  feet  wide  at  the  widest  part. 

The  ore  body,  as  shown  in  the  open  pit,  will  average 
fifty  feet  in  width,  all  seemingly  in  clean  ore.  It  is  in- 
closed between  walls  of  chloritic  slate,  which  forms  the 
hanging,  and  a  lean  ore  and  jasper  on  the  foot- wall  side. 

The  ore  in  the  southeast  half  of  the  pit  is  a  very  hard, 
rich  red  specular,  of  a  blpish  color,  while  the  balance  is 
somewhat  broken,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  limonite. 

The  mine  is  supplied  with  a  double  side  track  from  the 
Cheshire  Branch,  which  extends  some  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  past  the  pockets,  under  which  one  of  the  tracks  passes, 
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the  other  being  on  the  *  outside;  by  this  means,  the  very 
greatest  facility  in  the  handling  of  the  ore  after  it  is 
brought  to  the  surface  has  been  secured.  This  double  side 
track  is  on  the  hanging- wall  side  of  the  mine  from  which 
last  a  trestle-work  250  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  high 
supports  the  tramway  on  which  the  ore  is  trammed  to  the 
pockets.  The  hoisting  is  at  present  being  done  in  buckets, 
the  machinery  consisting  of  a  Rochester  engine  with  a  sin- 
gle four  and  a  half  foot  drum  and  two  derricks.  The  min- 
ers are  sinking  and  stoping  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pit, 
and  the  Superintendent  says  that  when  the  new  plant 
of  machinery  which  has  been  ordered  is  in  place,  he  will 
be  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  the  owners  may  make 
upon  him  for  ore  the  present  season,  within  a  limit  of 
40,000  tons. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  North  Range,  is  a  new  mine, 
located  in  Section  5,  Town  47,  Range  27,  and  which  is  now 
in  course  of  development  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Iron  Com- 
pany, in  which  J.  R.  Wood,  Esq.,  is  the  moving  spirit. 
The  leasehold  covers  a  tract  of  eighty  acres,  the  fee  of 
which  IS,  we  believe,  in  the  Lake  Superior  I^-oq  Company. 
The  ore  is  a  rather  lean  hematite,  but  one  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  work  well  in  the  furnace  and  command  a  ready 
sale.  Work  was  commenced  by  stripping  the  drift  off  from 
what  appeared  to  be  a  very  large  body  of  this  ore,  but,  in 
sinking  fifty  feet,  a  horse  of  rock  was  encountered,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  cross-cut  and  test  the  extent  of 
the  deposit  before  going  farther.  Accordingly,  a  drift  was 
driven  south  twenty-two  feet  in  ore  to  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  hanging-wall,  and  another  fifty  feet  north  in  quartz- 
ite,  with  occasional  seams  of  ore,  some  of  the  latter  being 
three  feet  thick.  There  should  be  ore  beyond  this  quartz- 
ite,  which,  by  rights,  ought  to  form  the  hanging- wall  of 
the  main  ore  body,  the  greenstone  being  som3  distance  far- 
ther north,  and  the  dip  of  the  formation  to  the  south.  A 
drift  east  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  twenty-two  feet 
in  ore,  which  seems  to  be  making  around  the  horse  of  rock 
referred  to,  showing  that  the  deposit  widens  out  in  that 
direction,  while  another  west  is  ten  feet  in  ore.  These 
shafts  and  drifts  having  satisfied  the  management  that  the 
deposit  is  one  of  goodly  proportions,  trio  ugh  possibly  not 
as  large  as  first  believed,  a  plant  of  machinery,  consisting 
of  a  double  engine  and  two  five-foot  Lane  drums,  has  been 
ordered,  and  every  preparation  is  being  made  for  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  mine  work. 

An  extension  of  the  Excelsior  Branch  of  the  Chicago  & 
North*-Western  Railway  one  mile  will  supply  all  necessary 
facilities  for  shipping  all  the  ore  that  can  be  mined. 

The  Sterling  Mine  lies  adjacent  to  the  Boston  on  the 
west,  in  the  North  Range.  The  land  is  owned  by  Prof.  R. 
Pumpelly  and  Maj.  T.  B.  Brooks,  from  whom  it  is  leased 
by  the  company,  and  comprises  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  32,  Town  48,  Range  28.  The 
character  of  the  ore  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Boston,  and 
the  two  mines,  which  are  contiguous,  are  entirely  similar, 
except  that  the  Boston  is  the  larger  opening.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  Sterling  Pit,  next  to  the  Boston,  this  ore  in  the 
bottom  has  a  width  of  twelve  feet.  The  mine,  as  now 
worked,  is  a  small  one;  the  hoisting  is  all  done  in  a  single 
bucket  shaft,  and  the  product  of  the  mine  for  the  last  year 
was  only  4,702  tons;  but  some  explorations  have  been  made 
to  the  west  in  the  vein,  with  a  diamond  drill,  which  result- 
ed in  developments  that  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
property.  No.  1  Drill-Hole,  490  feet  to  the  west,  was  bored 
on  an  angle  of  66^  with  the  horizon.  Its  location  is  in  the 
swamp,  and  fifty-seven  feet  of  stand-pipe  was  first  sunk, 
from  below  which  the  drill  passed  145  feet  of  quartzite. 


and  then  penetrated  five  feet  nine  inches  of  No.  1  ore,  and 
then,  after  penetrating  eighteen  feet  of  jasper  and  soap- 
stone,  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  of  ore  were  struck,  measured 
on  the  line  of  the  hole,  and  fifteen  feet  of  hematite.  No. 
2  Drill-Hole  was  located  500  feet  still  farther  west,  and 
was  bored  on  an  angle  of  58^.  Here  eighty- eight  feet  of 
stand-pipe  was  first  sunk  through  the  drift  to  the  ledge, 
and  the  drill  penetrated  first  fifteen  feet  of  quartzite,  then 
five  feet  nine  inches  No.  1  ore;  then  thirty  feet  of  jasper, 
then  eight  feet  three  inches  of  No.  1  ore,  after  which  only 
mixed  ore  and  jasper  were  found. 

These  borings  substantially  prove  the  vein  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  feet,  showing  the  existence  of  possibly  two 
lenses  of  ore. 

Analyses  of  the  Sterling  ore,  from,  the  stock  pile  and  of 
the  drill  cases,  show  it  to  be  of  the  same  uniform  high  value 
as  that  indicated  on  the  Boston,  being  very  high  in  metal- 
lic iron  and  low  in  phosphorus  and  silica.  In  the  mine  a 
drift  was  run  to  the  north,  in  the  foot- wall,  thirty- six  feet, 
which  crossed  two  feet  only  of  ore.  A  drawback  to  sinking 
shafts  to  the  west  to  mine  the  ore  discovered  by  the  dia- 
mond drill,  arises  from  the  wet  character  of  the  ground  and 
the  depth  of  the  drift — difficulties,  however,  which  can  be 
met  and  overcome.  A  change  in  the  management  has  re- 
sulted in  putting  G.  W.  Reed  in  charge  of  the  mine  as 
agent,  and  in  making  J.  R.  Reed  Mining  Captain. 

The  Teal  Iron  Company,  so  called,  lies  along  the  soath 
shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  in  it  are  embraced  the 
Cambria,  Bessemer,  Foster,  and  what  was  until  lately 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Hematite  Mines,  together  with 
othe  properties  now  in  progress  of  development,  the  three 
firstrbeing  on  lands  leased  from  the  Teal  Lake  Iron  Com- 
pany, ^  which  filed  articles  of  association  under  the  general 
mining  law  of  the  State,  Jane  19,  1863,  the  original  cor- 
porators being  George  A.  Fellows,  John  Wheelright  and 
Charles  L.  Wright,  all  of  New  York  City,  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  company  ever  expended  any  money,  or  made 
any  effort  to  develop  its  lands — in  fact,  the  reports  filed  as 
required  by  law  previous  to  1875  show  that  it  had  no  per- 
sonal estate,  neither  any  debts  or  credits. ~  Its  estate  con- 
sists of  something  over  a  thousand  acres,  in  Sections  14, 
22,  24,  28,  34,  35  and  36,  Town  48,  Range  27,  and  in  Sec- 
tion 18,  Town  47,  Range  26.  The  company  does  not  mine 
any  ore,  and  contented  itself  with  the  mere  payment  of 
taxes  until  the  summer  of  1874,  when  R.  P.  Harriman, 
having  made  some  explorations  on  the  line  between  Sec- 
tions 35  and  36,  near  the  southern  line,  secured  a  lease  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  35, 
and  the  west  fractional  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  36,  together  with  Lot  8,  Town  48,  Range  27,  em- 
bracing in  all  140  acres,  and  at  once  began  active  mining 
operations. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  Mr.  Harriman  disposed  of  his 
leasehold  to  the  Cambria  Mining  Company,  of  which  him- 
self, J.  H.  McDonald  and  John  Q.  Adams  were  corporators. 

Union  Mine,  in  the  Paint  River  District,  is  located  in 
the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  31,  Town 
43,  Range  32,  and  operated  under  a  lease  by  the  Union 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  of  Chicago.  The  property  is  owned 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Ransom  Shelden  estate  and 
J.  F.  Shafer.       ' 

Shafer  discovered  the  mine  in  1881,  and  explorations 
were  commenced  during  the  fall  of  this  year.  Active  min- 
ing operations  were  commenced  shortly  after,  in  a  lens  of 
ore  having  an  average  width  of  twenty  feet,  which  has  been 
worked  out  to  a  depth  of  about  fifty  feet,  and  a  total  length 
of  150  feet. 
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The  compaay  expect  to  ship  about  twenty  thousand  tons 
of  ore  this  season.  The  trend  of  this  deposit  is  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  depressing  to  the  northeast.  The  ore  is 
a  hard  hematite,  assaying  about  60  per  cent 

Shipping  facilities  are  afforded  by  a  spurr  track  to  Crys- 
tal Falls,  two  miles  in  length.  W.  H.  Waters  is  the  agent 
of  the  company,  and  Capt.  Bartle,  Superintendent. 

The  Webster  Mine  is  in  the  North  Range.  Its  ores  are 
identical  with  those  found  at  the  Farm.  The  company's 
estate  consists  of  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
and  the  southeast  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  Section  26, 
Town  48,  Range  31.  The  company  was  lately  organized. 
The  oflacers  are:  Dr.  G.  J.  Northrop,  President;  E.  B. 
Palmer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  A.  H.  McConnell,  Super- 
intendent. The  land  is  held  by  the  company  on  a  lease. 
The  mining  work,  recently  begun,  is  in  about  the  center  of 
the  eighty,  and,  as  the  trend  is  east  and  west,  the  company 
has  a  half-mile  in  length  of  the  ore  deposit.  The  dip  is  to 
the  south  about  seventy  degrees.  On  the  location  they 
have  sunk  on  the  vein,  across  it  seventy-five  feet,  all  in  ore. 
The  foot- wall  is  a  black  slate,  and  the  hanging  a  quartzite, 
though  the  hanging- wall  has  not  been  reached  in  the  test 
pits.  A  shaft  fifty  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk,  all  in  ore, 
below  the  stripping.  Two  large  pits  are  started,  east  and 
west  of  each  other,  about  three  hundred  feet  apart.  In 
these  the  earth  has  been  removed  to  the  ledge  to  a  width 
of  125  feet,  and  a  length  west  and  south  of  150  feet.  Shafts 
will  be  sunk  in  the  center  of  each  of  these  pits,  and  a  level 
stoped  away,  and  the  ground  between  the  pits  also  stripped 
to  the  ledge,  and  are  stoped  to  the  first  level,  thus  making  a 
pit  500  feet  long  and  the  full  width  of  the  vein,  whatever 
that  may  prove  to  be— seventy -five  feet  and  upward. 

A  railroad  line  is  being  surveyed  to  the  location,  and 
will  be  speedily  followed  by  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Some  buildings  have  been  erected  and  machinery  secured, 
which  will  be  got  ready  to  work  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Theore  is  a  yellow,  ocherous,  and  a  hard,  brown  hema- 
tite, very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  that  of  the  Dalliba. 
The  company's  land  is  well  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of 
timber,  and  the  mine  is  opening  in  high,  dry  ground,  giv- 
ing excellent  drainage.  It  is  certainly  a  nqvj  promising 
mine. 

On  the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
26,  Town  48,  Range  31 ,  some  explorations  have  been  made 
by  means  of  test  pits,  which,  as  in  the  locations  previously 
described,  have  thus  far  resulted  very  favorably.  The  pits 
are  bottomed  in  ore,  and  have  been  dug  across  the  vein, 
showing  it  to  have  a  great  width.  This  property  is  held 
by  Mr.  Wetmore  and  Dr.  Northrop  on  a  lease. 

The  West  EepiibUc  is  the  property  of  a  corporation  of 
the  same  name,  in  which  the  St.  Clair  brothers  are  the 
principal  shareholders,  and  under  whose  direct  manage- 
ment and  control,  as  officers,  the  mine  was  opened  and  is 
now  being  wrought.  The  property  embraces  Lots  4  and  6 
in  Section  7,  and  Lots  2,  7  and  8  in  Section  18,  Town  47, 
Range  29,  the  tract  lying  in  a  compact  body,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Michigamme  River  at  the  point  where  it  leaves 
Smith's  Bay.  One-third  of  the  fee  is  owned  by  the  St. 
Clair  brothers,  and  the  other  two -thirds  by  the  Toledo  Iron, 
Lumber  &  Water-Power  Company.  Work  was  commenced 
in  November,  1880,  at  a  point  about  one-quarter  "of  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  Perkins  Pit  of  the  Republic  Mine, 
where  a  shaft  was  first  put  down  through  twenty-seven  feet 
of  drift  and  forty  feet  into  ore  mixed  with  jasper.  This 
shaft  is  called  No.  1,  and  through  it  very  nearly  all  the  ore 
thus  far  mined  has  been  raised  to  the  surface.  From  the 
bottom  of  this  shaft,  on  the  first  level,  a  drift  was  run 


northwest  some  distance  in  a  narrow  run  of  clean  ore  to 
what  appears  to  be  the  main  lens,  and  which,  on  this  level, 
is  at  least  eighty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  wide  on  the  aver- 
age, the  trend  of  the  formation  being  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  the  dip  being  fifty  degrees  northeast  and  the 
pitch  to  the  west. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  west  of  No.  1,  the  sec- 
ond shaft  is  down  135  feet,  being  sunk  on  the  south  lens, 
and  is  connected  with  the  other  on  the  second  level  by  a 
drift  and  winze,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  main 
hoisting- shaft. 

The  mine  is  on  the  same  vein  as  the  Republic,  in  the 
bend  of  the  Ox- bow.  They  are  taking  out  from  25,000  to 
30,000  tons  of  ore  a  year,  with  a  force  of  about  forty  men. 

The  Wheat  Mine,  in  the  Cascade  Range,  formerly  known 
as  the  Home,  adjoins  the  Palmer  on  the  east,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Wheat  Iron  Company,  of  which  Daniel 
McGarry,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  President;  Thomas  Ax- 
worthy, Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  Amos  H.  Wheat, 
General  Agent.  In  a  later  report,  F.  W.  Judd  is  named 
as  General  Agent,  and  Thomas  Trout,  Mining  Captain. 

Work  was  commenced  in  1873,  during  which  and  the 
following  year  just  enough  ore  of  an  inferior  quality  was 
mined  and  shipped  to  condemn  the  property.  After  lying 
for  some  time,  the  gentlemen  who  comprise  the  Wheat 
Mining  Company  secured  a  lease  of  Dr.  Wick,  of  Cleve- 
land, who  is  the  owner  in  fee,  and  work  was  resumed  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  old  openings.  In  1880,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Capt.  Trout,  3,223  tons  were  shipped, 
.and  9,040  tons  in  1881. 

The  ore  is  in  a  pockety  farm,  the  vein  pinching  almost 
out  in  places,  and  then  again  growing  wider— one  day 
showing  encom^aging  prospects,  and  the  next  day  almost 
dispelling  all  hopes  of  a  generous  deposit. 

The  Wick  Mine,  in  the  Cascade  Range,  may  be  said  to 
be  operated  by  the  same  company  who  control  the  Wheat 
Mine.  The  Wick  is  located  in  Section  32,  on  a  lot  of  forty 
acres,  where  soft  hematite  of  fair  quality  is  said  to  be 
abundant.  The  work  at  this  mine  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Capt.  John  Brown,  while  the  general  manage- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wheat. 

The  Winthrop  Mine  is  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 21,  Town  47,  Range  27,  and  was  first  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1870,  by  Messrs,  A.  B.  Meeker,  A.  G.  Clark  and 
H.  J.  Colwell,  who  subsequently  organized  the  Winthrop 
Iron  Company.  For  several  years  subsequent  to  this,  the 
mine  was  worked  under  a  lease  by  Meeker  &  Colwell,  to 
whom  the  St.  Clair  brothers  became  successors  in  August, 
1877.  The  leasehold  is  now  the  property  of  the  Winthrop 
Hematite  Company,  of  which  J".  O.  St.  Clair  is  President; 
E.  G.  St.  Clair,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  G.  A.  St. 
Clair,  Superintendent. 

The  ore  is  a  very  rich  brown  hematite,  yielding,  by 
analysis,  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  low  enough 
in  phosphorus  for  Bessemer  purposes. 

Last  fall,  this  mine  met  with  a  serious  disaster.  After 
the  long-continued  rains,  the  supports  of  rocks  and  timbers, 
which  had  been  considered  sufficient  to  hold  up  the  roof, 
gave  way,  and  the  west  end  of  the  mine  fell  in.  The  re- 
moval of  this  rock  has  occupied  most  of  the  summer,  and 
has  greatly  interfered  with  the  usual  work. 

About  the  1st  of  August,  this  work  had  been  nearly 
completed,  and  it  was  estimated  that  from  5,000  to  6,000 
tons  of  ore  would  be  taken  out  monthly  the  balance  of  the 
season.  A  new  shaft  has  been  put  down  550  feet  from 
which  the  ore  will  be  raised.  From  175  to  200  men  are 
employed.     The  vein  varies  from  a  few  feet  in  width  to 
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100  feei  The  product  for  1881  was  43,630  tons;  the  total 
yield  to  that  date  from  the  time  of  opening  the  mine  was 
256,300  tons. 

Toungstown  Mine  is  in  the  Paint  Kiver  District.  The 
original  option  of  this  mine  was  held  by  Messrs.  Cuon  & 
Swift  early  in  1881.  In  the  fall  of  1881,  the  agent  of  the 
Briar  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Company  took  an  option  from 
them,  and  commenced  explorations  with  a  party  of  six  miners 
under  charge  of  Capt.  Dan  Bundy.  Their  labors  disclosed 
a  vein  of  ore  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  further  explorations 
showed  that  the  deposit  extended  over  a  length  of  1,200 
feet,  with  an  average  width  of  forty- five  feet.  During  the 
spring  of  1882,  the  work  of  stoping  was  inaugurated  at 
the  point  where  fcest  pits  showed  the  full  width  of  the  de- 
posit, and  the  diamond  drill  has  since  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct  veins  of  ore  lying 
parallel  with  each  other. 


cause  mighfc  be  considered  presumptuous,  had  not  the  fact 
that  where  wealth  and  intelligence  center  a  great  deal  is 
expected,  and  therefore  remarkable  advances  should  be 
made  by  Marquette.  It  may  be  conceded  that  progress  has 
forced  herself  upon  the  city,  rather  than  halted  to  be  sought 
for.  This  is  evident  every  day — visitors  with'^ut  full  hotel 
accommodations;  a  home  demand  for  garden  and  farm  prod- 
uce, without  the  horticulturist  or  agriculturist;  a  taste 
for  honest  workingmen's  healthy  dwelling-houses,  without 
enterprise  to  erect  such  cottages;  a  place  for  a  first-class 
daily  newspaper,  without  courage  to  inaugurate  one;  a  ne- 
cessity for  twenty  manufacturing  industries,  without  the  will 
to  establish  them;  a  union  depot  needed,  without  the  desire 
to  undertake  its  construction.  There  are  many  wants  to  be 
supplied  which  the  leading  men  of  the  city  fail  to  realize, 
or  rather  cannot  find  time  to  inquire  into.  Iron,  iron, 
iron  seems  to  have  left  its  impress  upon  all,  save  the  hearts 
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This  deposit  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
range,  and  promises  to  develop  into  a  mine  of  immense 
proportions.  With  the  advent  of  the  Crystal  Falls 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Eailway,  shipping 
facilities  were  furnished  and  operations  are  all  now  fully  in- 
sured. Superintendent  T.  P.  Mills,  Jr.,  expects  to  ship 
fully  15,000  tons  of  ore  during  the  present  season. 
n  i^This  property  embraces  the  east  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  19,  Town  43,  Eange  32,  the  fee  of  which 
is  owned  by  Guido  Pfister,  August  Smith*  and  others,  of 
Milwaukee,  from  whom  the  Briar  *Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 
pany hold  their  lease. 


MAEQUETTE. 

In  beginning  this  sketch  of  a  city  which  holds  within 
itself  all  the  elements  id  insure  greatness,  linked  with  gen- 
eral prosperity,  it  is  becoming  to  notice  where  these  ele- 
ments and  resources  appear  to  lie  unrequisitioned.     This 


of  the  people.  Late  and  early  the  rumbling  trains  of  ore, 
the  loading  of  ore  ships,  and  the  very  words  of  hurrying 
thousands  tell  of  iron,  iron,  iron.  In  the  magnificence  of 
this  industry,  the  citizens  appear  to  have  merged  many 
other  thoughts  of  works,  which  are  great  aids  to  progress, 
and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  that  civilization  is 
not  forgotten  in  the  prosperity  of  the  citizen. 

Opposed  to  all  the  enumerated  wants  are  the  beautiful 
residences  and  grounds  of  the  wealthy;  the  cheerful,  tidy 
homes  of  those  who  have  a  competence;  the  splendid 
houses  of  worship,  stores  of  a  metropolitan  character,  large 
school  buildings,  a  valuable  city  library,  many  private  li- 
braries and  museums  of  natural  history,  an  educated  and 
genial  society,  wise  business  men,  an  orphanage  and  con- 
vent schools,  well-managed  banks,  a  beautiful  location, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  the  fame  of  being  the  oldest 
and  prospective  center  of  business,  politics  and  religion  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  Eemember  th  at  the  natural  resources 
of  Marquette  scarcely  ^bear  the  marks  of  ever  having  been 
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subjected  to  a  test;  while  hundreds  of  industries,  for  which 
there  is  an  opening,  appear  to  be  undreamt  of.  A  world 
of  undeveloped,  yes,  even  unexplored,  industry  remains  to 
be  called  upon  by  labor,  and  labor  itself  has  to  learn  to 
minimize,  to  temper  its  toilsome  seriousness  before  the  des- 
tiny of  Marquette  City  can  be  fulfilled. 

The  city  is  located  on  Iron  Harbor,  an  inlet  of  Jjake  Su- 
perior, about  an  equal  distance  from  the  St.  Mary's  and 
Montreal  Rivers — the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of   Michigan.      The  distance    from 
Sault  de  St.  Marie  Village  is  about  170  miles;  from  De- 
troit, by  water  routes,  446  miles,  and  from  Chicago,    by 
rail,  about  430  miles.     It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant center  of  trade  and  business  energy  north  of  Detroit 
and  Grand  Rapids,  in  Lower  Michigan,  and  must  be,  as  it 
has  been,  considered  the  metropolis  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
The  city  is  ensconced  beneath  the  highlands,  having  a 
frontage  on  Iron  Bay,  and  separated  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  hills  by  a  limited  plateau.      The  district  has  a  geo- 
logical system  perfect  and  complete  in  itself,  with  the  rec- 
ords beautifully  preserved  in  the  rocks,  and  each  formation 
fully  exposed,  by  uplift  and  erosion,  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion.    Conceive  a  nucleus  of  upturned  metamorphic  rocks, 
mica-schists,  slates  and  quartzites  of    archeean  time,  sur- 
rounded by  encircling  belts  of  subsequent  geological  for- 
mations,   extending  continuously   around  the  hillocks   ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  deposition,  with  a  general  dip 
from  the  center  toward  the  plateau.     The  hills   are   cov- 
ered with  heavy  forests  of   pine,  are  cut   by  a  thousand 
channels  made  by  the  rush  of  receding  waters,  numerous 
valleys,  from  a  few  rods  to  perhaps  half  a  mile  are  found. 
Here  are  beautiful  parks,  terraced  and  carpeted  with  a 
wealth  of  grass  and  flora  that  wonld  delight  the  most  cult- 
ured  taste.     Crystal   streams,  fed   by  numerous  springs, 
course  through  these  valleys,  now  whirling  around  sharp 
corners  or  rushing  over  rapids — rippling  on  to  the  foot- 
hills the  quiet  murmuring  suggestive  of  angel  whisperings 
— and  entering  the  great  lake. 

The  parks  to  be  found  on  every  hand  afford  places  for 
lovely  homes.  Rich  grasses  cover  the  hillsides  and  the 
valleys,  and  are  found  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  in  the 
beds  of  deep  canons,  making  the  country  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  summer  retreats  to  be  found  on  the  continent. 
Not  quite  half  a  century  ago,  the  present  site  of  Mar- 
quette was  a  wild,  unbroken  wilderness,  the  occupation  of 
which  was  contested  for  by  the  Indian  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  The  coming  of  the  white  man,  in  1844-45,  inau- 
gurated the  advance  of  progress  and  civilization,  which 
has  transformed  that  wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing towns  on  the  lakes  connecting  the  East  with  the 
West.  It  is  less  than  fifty  years  ago  since  the  first  home  of 
the  enterprising  settler  was  erected  in  the  county,  and 
many  of  those  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  advent- 
urous pioneers  and  established  themselves  on  the  remotest 
borders  of  civilization  still  live  to  tell  of  the  events  of 
those  eventful  days.  Little  over  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  the  Indians  exercised  exclusive  dominion  over  the 
district,  and,  within  that  time,  they  have  disappeared,  gone 
to  reservations  apportioned  them  by  the  Government,  or 
have  crossed  the  beautiful  river  and  are  presumably  in  ac- 
tive possession  of  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  The  days 
between  the  death  of  barbarism  and  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been,  as  it  were,  a  span  long.  But  brief  as  the 
space  has  been,  it  has  afforded  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  sowing  of  seeds  which  will  bear,  nay,  have  boriie,  a 
plenteous  harvest.  But  yesterday,  and  the  hand  of  man 
was  utilized  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  bountiful  land. 


To-day,  substantial  interests  pay  tribute  to  a  growing  city 
wherein  no  rivalry  exists  but  that  found  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  intelligence,  integrity  and  Christian  morality.      The 
indebtedness  to  the  hardy  band  of  pioneers  who  prepared 
the  way  for  the  degree  of  perfection  which  exists  to-day, 
should  live  in  the  memory  of  coming  generations  until  the 
human  race  has  run  its  course  and  the  wide  firmament  is 
rolled  up   like  a  scroll.      It  can  never  be  discharged.     All 
honor  to  those  grand  old  soldiers  who,  in  their  pioneer  lives, 
displayed  more  of  discipline  and  steadiness,   hardihood, 
patience   and  endurance,  than  the  soldier  whose  paths  of 
duty  lead  through  hardships,  and  pains,  and  perils,  to  an- 
known  graves.     No  monument  can  record  their  pilgrimage 
down  the  checkered  aisles  of  time,  from  the  day  when  they 
landed  here  until  they  went  hence  and  were  seen  no  more 
forever.       No  sculptured   marble  can  commemorate  their 
bravery,  their  humanity,  or  their  endurance  forged  in  the 
flame  of  adversity.      The  brightest  pages  of  history  alone 
can  record  a  truthful  narrative  of  their  trials  and  triumphs; 
the  noblest  flights  of   orators  can  alone  draw  illustrations 
from  their  patriotism  and  self-imposed  exile,  and  the  sub- 
limest  strains  of  poetry  their  inspirations  from  the  lives  of 
these  truly  great  men.     Monuments  to  their  honor  will 
crumble  into  dust,  but  their  virtues  will  be  remembered  in 
the  hearts  of  their  descendants,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
to-day  profit  by  their  venturesome  labors,  and  that  memory 
can  never  be  destroyed  either  by  the  flight  of  time  or  the 
corroding  storms  of  heaven.     Their  enterprise  gave  birth 
to  the  railroads  which  net  the  State  from  center  to  circum- 
ference; to   the  villages  which  have  sprung  up  in  a  night; 
to  the  towns  and  cities  which  flourish  and  dictate  a  policy 
adapted  to  every  emergency.     But  they  have  gone,  and 
the  flowers  which  deck  their    silent  resting-places   smile 
sadly  over  the  patient  face  of  the  sleeper  as  they  nod  in  the 
breezes  toward  the  city  created  by  the  coffined  pioneer. 
They  are  gone,  but  their  labors  live  after  them,  and  the 
heirs  of  an  inheritance  so  priceless  should  discharge  the 
trust  committed  to  their  care  with  the  greatest  diligence, 
that  generations  may,  too,  rise  up  to  call  them  blessed,  and 
when  life's  pilgrimage  is  ended,  the  steward  of  the  world 
may  bid  them  enter  into  joys  that  await  the  faithful  serv- 
ant.     The  history  of  the' first  settlement  of  Marquette  is 
the  higher  duplicate  of  every  settlement  under ^,aken  in  the 
West  since  the  nomadic  disposition  of  Eastern  enterprise 
first  manifested  its  existence. 

The  city's  history  is  that  of  the  American  pioneer  history 
of  this  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  cotemporary  and  almost 
identical  with  the  history  of  iron  mining,  although  in  pre- 
historic times  it  is  possible  the  civilization  of  that  mys- 
terious period  knew  the  district,  even  as  the  French  mis- 
sionaries of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
aware  of  the  rich  sub-strata,  or  the  trappers  and  Indians  of 
1830  cognizant  of  its  valuable  iron  rocks.  With  all  this 
knowledge,  the  neighborhood  was  unexplored  by  enterprise 
until  1845,  when  P.  M.  Everett,  of  Jackson,  came  hither. 
Then  the  real  value  of  the  location  and  of  the  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  became  apparent.  He  recognized  the  value 
of  the  mineral,  and  without  delay  located  territory  for 
mining  purposes  in  the  interest  of  the  Jackson  Mining 
Company;  sent  about  a  ton  of  ore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Carp 
River  for  shipment  to  Pittsburgh,  which,  on  reaching  that 
point,  was  tested  by  the  scientists  there,  and  pronounced 
not  worth  its  weight  in  sand.  Another  collection  of  speci- 
mens was  sent  to  an  old  forge  at  Coldwater,  or,  perhaps,  to 
Union  City,  Mich.,  where  the  first  iron  from  Lake  Superior 
ore  was  made.  In  the  fall  of  1846,  an  opening  was  made, 
and  on  the  Carp  a  forge  was  constructed  in  1847.     The 
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first  iron  turned  out  of  this  primitive  furnace  was  sold  to 
Capt.  E.  B.  Ward,  and  manufactured  into  a  walking-beam 
for  tbe  steamboat  Ocean.  Subsequently,  the  miners'  work 
was  carried  on  quietly  for  some  years  until  the  plank  road 
from  Marquette  to  the  mine  was  built  in  1854.  This  year 
must  be  considered  the  first  of  the  era  of  mining  progress. 
Then  the  Jackson  Company  begau  building  an  ore  dock  at 
Marquette,  which  was  completed  in  1856,  and  actually  in- 
troduced mules,  mule-drivers  and  a  street  railroad  into  the 
country.  In  1855,  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  was  begun, 
and  completed  in  1857,  as  related  in  the  history  of  the 
railroads  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  1856,  regular  ship- 
meuts  of  ore  from  Marquette  commenced.  In''  1867,  the 
Peninsular  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Rail- 
road was  completed  from  Negaunee  to  Escanaba,  which 
partially  destroyed  the  shipping  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Mar- 
quette up  to  that  year;  for  a  few  years  later,  in  1871,  it  is 
stated,  that  of  the  entire  product  of  the  mines  about  400,  - 
000  tons  were  shipped  from  Escanaba,  and  450,000  tons 
from  Marquette.  Still,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Mar- 
quette to  the  center  of  the  iron  district  it  must  always  re- 
main the  great  supply  depot. 

The  natural  scenery  in  this  vicinity  is  rugged  enough 
to  be  decidedly  picturesque,  and  one  is  perpetually  sur- 
prised at  the' new  phases  of  the  noble  panorama  unfolded 
before  his  eyes.  There  are  high  hills,  deep  gulches,  trout 
streams  that  come  dashing  through  rocky  gorges  with  the 
precipitate  dash  and  energy  of  mountain  torrents,  and 
mighty  forests  of  pine,  fir  and  hard  woods.  A  lovelier  spec- 
tacle is  not  presented  even  in  the  mountains  of  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacitic  States. 

-  The  view  from  Marquette  Light-House  is  as  extensive 
as  it  is  beautiful.  Since  the  Stannard  Rock  Light  was 
established,  July  4,  1882,  it  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the 
light-house  at  this  point,  a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles. 
The  Marquette  light  was  established  in  1853,  in  Latitude 
north  46^  32'  55'^  and  Longitude  west  87°  22'  12'^  Among 
the  light-keepers  were  Messrs.  Trucker,  Barney,  Morgan 
and  P.  H.  McGuire.  The  steam  fog- whistle  machinery  is 
located  before  the  light-house. 

In  speaking  or  writing  of  the  climate  of  a  country,  it 
has  become  the  established  custom  to  allude  to  it  as  the 
"finest  in  the  world,"  and  draw  a  comparison  with  the 
"glorious  skies  of  Sunny  Italy."  Most  generally  those 
comparisons  are  far-fetched,  and  have  no  real  existence 
except  in  imagination.  This  city  needs  no  such  fictitious 
aids  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  her  climate.  She  can  show 
as  bright  skies,  as  pure  air,  as  bracing  an  atmosphere,  as 
lovely  cloudless  days,  as  brilliant  starlit  nights,  as  that 
land  over  which  poets  and  painters  have  raved,  and  sane 
people  have  gone  into  ecstasies.  Opposed  to  this  are  the 
fogs  which  come  to  cloud  and  chill  the  citizen;  yet  the 
initiated — those  who  have  become  acclimated — enjoy  the 
seasons'  round,  while  the  visitor  learns  something  from  the 
dense  mists,  and  oftentimes  is  pleased  with  the  atmospheric 
variety  which  they  ofi'er. 

The  iron  districts  have  experienced  a  season  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  this  year.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
m  the  history  of  this  peninsula  when  such  activity  affect- 
ing all  classes  of  business,  prevailed  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  shipment  of  iron  for  the  year  1882  will  exceed  that  of 
last  year  by  several  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  shipment 
of  1881  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  To  this 
gradual  increase  of  the  iron  production  the  present  business 
prosperity  is  largely  due.  The  mines  in  the  vicinity 
yield  large  profits  to  the  operators.  With  the  increased 
products  the  profits  increase.      This  tends  directly  to  build 


up  such  miscellaneous  business  other  than  mining  as  may 
come  within  the  circle  of  its  influence.  This  great  indus- 
try IS  the  fountain-head  of  such  business  as  exists  in  this 
district,  whether  manufacturing,  mercantile  or  mechanical 
The  panic  of  1873  and  1876  nearly  paralyzed  the  mining 
interests  of  Michigan.  That  panic,  although  terrible  to 
many  in  many  instances,  has  in  the  end  proved  beneficial 
in  many  respects  to  the  business  of  this  Upper  Peninsula. 
The  speculative  excitement  of  those  days  has,  in  a  lar^e 
measure,  died  out.  The  mines  are  now  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  capital,  who  are  able  to  control  and  work  them  for  the- 
profit  there  is  in  legitimate  mining.  This,  together  with 
the  improvements  made  in  working  them,  is  a  guaranty 
that  good  times  have  come  to  stay.  The  effects  of  this 
prosperous  condition  of  the  iron  mines  is  nowhere  felt 
more  sensibly  than  at  Marquette. 

Together  with  the  great  mining  region,  extending  west 
from  the  city,  there  is  still  a  vast  country  rich  in  agricult- 
ural resources,  lying  south  and  southeast.  Doubtless  full 
references  are  made  to  this  district  in  the  history  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  the  Upper  Peninsula;  yet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  more  distinctly  the  territory  from 
which  the  Marquette  of  the  future  is  destined  to  draw  forth 
material  for  her  greater  progress,  the  following  descrip 
tions,  dealing  with  advancement  made  between  December 
1881,  and  August,  1882,  are  given.     The  writer  says- 

''On  the  8th  of  December,  1881,  the  first  train  started 
out  from  Marquette  to  St.  Ignace.  The  writer  was  among 
the  passengers  who  started  out  on  that  memorable  occasion 
to  take  part  m  the  ceremony  of  driving  the  last  spike,  and 
note  what  was  to  be  seen  as  we  slowly  steamed  along  the 
road,  passing  through  a  wilderness  of  152  miles,  without  a 
sign  of  civilization  save  that  of  construction  shanties  used 
by  the  laborers  in  building  the  road.  Towns  existed  there 
only  m  the  mmd  of  the  surveyor,  who  had  driven  stakes  at 
such  points  as  were  desirable  as  regular  stations.  The 
charms  of  nature  in  her  primitive  beauty  were  the  only  at- 
tractions which  met  the  eye.  After  three  days,  we  reached 
St.  Ignace,  where  proper  ceremonies  were  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  arrival  of  the  first  through  train  from 
Marqaette.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1882, 1  again  traversed 
this  road,  starting  from  St.  Ignace,  to  note  any  changes 
that  may  appear.  Taking  a  seat  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
passenger  coaches  attached  to  one  of  the  fine  engines  with 
which  this  road  is  equipped,  I  commence  to  notice  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  at  this  end  since  our  advent 
on  the  evening  of  December  11,  1881.  Ourride  that  even- 
ing terminated  just  back  of  the  town,  with  only  nature's 
covering  for  a  depot.  To-day,  we  depart  from  a  point  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  where  a  beautiful  structure 
has  been  built  on  piles  several  hundred  feet  out  in  the 
lake,  to  unite  the  road  with  the  ferry  boat  Algomah,  used 
as  a  means  of  connecting  the  two  peninsulas  by  railroad. 
Looking  up  the  beach,  the  eye  rests  on  a  large  iron  ore 
dock,  extending  fully  one-quarter  of  a  mile  out  into  the 
lake,  and  some  600  feet  inland  to  the  rise  of  ground  back 
of  the  main  street.  This  dock  has  100  pockets,  with  a  like 
number  of  massive  iron  spouts,  standing,  when  not  in  use, 
like  sentinels  in  line  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  straits 
against  an  invasion  upon  the  commerce  that  passes  through 
this  narrow  channel.  This  massive  structure  had  no  exist- 
ence, except  on  paper,  six  months  ago.  Much  of  the  mill- 
ions of  feet  of  timber  used  in  the  building  of  it  were  then 
growing  in  the  forests  100  miles  away.  While  trying  to 
comprehend  the  improvements  made  at  St.  Ignace,  my  at- 
tention  was  called  to  the  town,  and  the  changes  taking 
place  daily,  as  the  result  of  the  building  of  the  railroad. 
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St.  Ignace  as  a  town  includes  all  that  space  along  the  beach 
between  the  Mackinac  Lumber  Company's  mills  on  the  north 
and  the  Iron  Smelting  Works  on  the  south.  The  distance, 
following  the  beach,  which  is  much  the  shape  of  a  fish- 
hook, is  nearly  two  miles.  Several  new  buildings  are  be- 
ing put  up  this  season,  for  residences  and  stores.  The 
county  seat  was  located  here  last  spring.  The  county 
buildings  are  to  be  commenced  at  once;  also  an  $8,000 
school  building.  Several  private  docks  and  warehouses  are 
in  course  of  construction,  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
increasing  business  of  the  port.  The  familiar  cry  of  "all 
aboard "  reminds  me  that  the  hour  has  arrived  to  leave 
for  Marquette.  Looking  at  the  watch,  I  note  10:50 
A.  M.  as  the  time  of  starting.  We  soon  leave  the  town 
behind. 

Thirty-two  minutes'  ride  takes  us  to  a  station  named 
Allenville,  nine  miles  distant.  A  settlement  has  begun 
here,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  small  town.  The  country  around 
is  good  for  farming  purposes.  The  soil  is  rather  light, 
timber  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft  wood,  valuable  for  char- 
coal on  account  of  the  demand  at  St.  Ignace  for  coal.  The 
smelting  company  have  coal  kilns  here,  also  at  Johnson, 
thirteen  miles  farther  up  the  road.  The  work  of  cutting 
timber  for  coal  has  been  prosecuted  to  that  extent  that  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  are  ready  for  the  clearing  process  to 
burn  off  the  brush.  Between  Johnson  and  Newberry  there 
are  three  small  stations— Trout  Lake,  Hendrie  and  Sage's. 
There  has  been  little  done  at  these  points. 

Newberry  is  the  most  important  point  on  the  route,  both 
as  regards  location  for  business  and  farming  lands.  The 
country  here  is  heavily  timbered  with  hard  wood,  extend- 
ing many  miles  back.  The  Vulcan  Furnace  Company  are 
building  a  large  furnace.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  thoroughly  equipped  in  the  country.  It  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  by  fall.  The  American  Lumber  Com- 
pany are  building  their  mills  near  this  station.  This  com- 
pany own  all  the  pine  necessary  to  operate  their  large  mills 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  town  is  nicely  platted. 
Lots  are  in  great  demand.  There  are  several  stores  doing 
a  good  business  with  the  settlers  that  are  locating  in  the 
vicinity. 

Eight  and  a  half  miles  from  here  is  McMillan.  The 
general  features  of  the  country  here  are  similar  to  those  at 
Newberry.  This  is  also  a  very  promising  site  for  a  large 
town.  Several  buildings  are  already  finished  and  occupied, 
others  in  course  of  building. 

Twelve  miles  west  is  Seney  Station.  This  is  the  oldest 
station  in  point  of  settlement  on  the  road.  It  was  used  as 
a  supply  station  while  the  road  was  being  constructed. 
There  are  extensive  lumber  operations  carried  on  near  this 
station.  Near  here  are  the  famous  branches  of  the  Munis- 
sing  and  Manistique  Rivers,  this  being  the  water-shed  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Driggs,  Creighton  and  Jerome  are  small  stations,  sur- 
rounded by  mixed  timber— pine,  cedar,  hemlock  and  hard- 
wood. Munissing  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  on  the  railroad. 
It  is  situated  some  four  miles  from  the  station  of  that  name. 
The  town  has  a  history  reaching  back  some  years  before  the 
advent  of  the  road.  The  town  has  about  300  population. 
The  country  is  considered  favorable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, which  constitute  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Ann's  River,  Summit,  Au Train  and  Ward's  Stations  are 

small  clearings,  with  a  few  houses.     Rock  River  Kilns  and 

Onota  are  points  where  charcoal  is  made  for   the  furnaces 

at  and  near  Marquette.     The  general  appearance  of  this 

"^^  -i^tion  of  country  is  good,  both  as  regards  soil  and  timber. 


The  towns  are  growing  rapidly,  and  have  fair  prospects  of 
becoming  good  locations  for  business. 

Dearton,  Whitefish,  Sand  River  and  Chocolay  are  the 
last  stations  before  reaching  Marquette.  They  do  not  as 
yet  give  very  strong  indications  of  becoming  anything  more 
than  a  few  houses  and  a  small  depot.  The  country  is  poor 
and  sterile.  Fires  having  some  time  burnt  the  timber  off,  it 
has  grown  up  to  scrub  pine  and  white  birch.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  huckleberry  plains  in  the  vicinity. 

At  8  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at  Marquette,  passing  through 
twenty- four  stations  where  can  be  seen  evidences  of  civili- 
zation and  business  thrift  that  six  months  before  were  a 
howling  wilderness,  given  over  to  the  solitary  rambling  of 
the  venturesome  trapper  who  plied  his  vocation  undisturbed 
by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine  that  has  transformed  his 
paradise  into  a  field  that  shall  bud  and  blossom  like  the 
rose,  yielding  rich  return  to  the  hardy  pioneer  who  follows 
in  the  wake  of  the  locomotive,  to  cultivate  nature's  resources 
here  stored  up. 

There  are  four  passenger'trains  per  day  running  on  this 
road,  two  each  way.  Every  comfort  that  money  can  pur- 
chase has  been  provided  in  equipping  this  road.  A  palace 
sleeping-car  runs  on  the  night  trains.  All  the  employes  of 
the  road  are  courteous  and  obliging.  Every  precaution  to 
guard  against  accidents  is  observed.  Thus  we  see  that  this 
peninsula  is  keeping  pace  with  Michigan  enterprises,  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  toward  the  front,  as  a  place  to  find  good 
opportunities  for  homes,  business  or  speculation." 

An  agricultural  and  industrial  fair  was  held  at  Mar-  * 
quette  in  October,  1882  The  principal  organizers  were 
B.  P.  Robins,  Chairman  of,  and  Sidney  Adams  and  A.  B. 
Palmer,  members  of  committee.  The  exposition  was  held 
in  Cole's  Hall,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  great  success. 
It  is  stated  by  a  recent  visitor  to  Chicago,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Indian  corn  and  Arizona  wheat,  the  exhi- 
bition of  grain  at  Marquette  gave  greater  and  more  satis- 
factory results  tban  that  of  the  Chicago  Exhibit  of  Oc- 
tober, 1882.  In  one  case,  a  Marquette  citizen  went  direct 
to  a  location  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and  purchased  a 
farm,  with  the  object  of  making  agriculture  his  principal 
business.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  regarding  the 
success  which  waits  upon  his  enterprise.  . 

HISTORICAL    RELATIONS. 

The  following  valuable  address  on  the  history  of  Mar- 
quette was  delivered  by  S.  P.  Ely,  July  4,  1876.  '  It  holds 
a  high  place  among  the  historical  papers  of  the  Centennial 
year,  and  must  be  considered  in  itself  a  fair  resume  of  the 
history  of  this  city. 

It  is  natural  and  reasonable  for  man  to  regard  with  pe- 
culiar interest  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  empires; 
to  mark  the  labors  and  trials  through  which  States  were 
founded,  the  causes  and  the  period  of  their  decay.  The  old 
Greeks  and  Romans  invented  their  whole  mythology  to  ac- 
count for  their  history,  and  peopled  their  heaven  with  dei- 
ties whose  reason  to  be  was  what  they  did  for  or  against 
the  State. 

Now  that  in  the  world' s  progress  history  is  approaching 
authenticity,  and,  whether  authentic  or  not,  is  fully  trans- 
mitted by  printed  records;  while  our  founders  are  close  to 
us,  and  we  know  that  they  were  men  and  not  demigods; 
while  we  ourselves,  though  not  the  first,  still  share  a  part 
in  the  founding  of  the  State,  it  is  most  fit  upon  such  an 
anniversary  as  this,  to  gather  up  and  preserve  in  every  city 
throughout  the  land  the  record  of  its  settlement  and 
growth.  This  has  been  recommended  by  Congress  and 
by  the  Governor  of   this  State,  and  in  accordance  there- 
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with  your  committee  has  invited  me  to  address  you  on  this 
occasion. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  solitude  of  Lnke  Superior  had 
never  been  broken  by  the  permanent  settlement  of  white 
men  of  any  race.  The  old  Mound-Builders  had  been  here 
before  the  Christian  era,  had  gathered  copper  and  departed, 
leaving  no  signs  behind  theii^  except  the  stone  hammers 
and  the  excavations  in  the  mines  they  wrought.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  those  devoted  missionaries,  Allouez, 
Mesnard  and  Marquette,  had  sought  to  plant  the  Christian 
religion  here,  but  all  traces  of  their  residence  and  their 
work,  had  passed  away.  Later,  Carver  and  Henry  had 
traveled  here,  and  left  interesting  accounts  of  their  discov- 
eries. But  the  nearest  American  settlements  were  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi  seemed  as  remote  and  un- 
known to  the  patriots  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence one  hundred  years  ago  as  Lake  Nyanza  and  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  are  to  our  conception. 

The  deposits  of  iron  ore  which  occasioned  the  settle- 
ment of  Marquette  County,  first  became  practically  known  in 
the  year  1844.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  known 
to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  or  to  the  explorers  of  fche  next 
century.  They  all  speak  of  having  seen  copper,  but  not  of 
iron.  It  is  quite  obvious  why  the  deposits  of  iron,  though 
much  more  conspicuous,  should  have  been  disregarded  by 
the  aborigines,  while  they  searched  and  wrought  industri- 
ously for  copper.  The  copper  being  native  was  serviceable 
at  once  for  their  weapons  and  implements,  while  their  rude 
metallurgy  was  quite  unequal  to  the  reduction  of  iron  from 
the  ore,  and  it  therefore  seemed  to  them  of  no  greater  value 
than  any  other  rock. 

P.  B.  Barbeau,  the  father-in-law  of  our  fellow-towns- 
man, J.  P.  Pendill,  was  informed  by  Indians  from  this 
region  that  mountains  of  iron  existed  here  as  early  as  1830; 
but  he  obtained  no  specimens  or  authentic  information  be- 
fore the  discoveries  of  the  Government  surveyors  in  1844. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  late  William  A.  Burt, 
deputy  surveyor  under  Dr.  Houghton  for  the  linear  survey 
for  this  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  was  engaged  in 
running  the  township  lines  in  this  county,  and  on  the  18th 
of  September  encamped  with  his  party  at  the  east  end  of 
Teal  Lake.  Mr.  Jacob  Houghton  was  a  member  of  that 
party,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  first  discovery 
of  iron  ore,  which  I  extract  from  A.  P.  Swineford's  excel 
lent  history  and  review  of  fchis  region:  "  On  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  September,  1844,  wo  started  to  run  the  line 
south  between  Ranges  26  and  27.  As  soon  as  we  reached 
the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  the  compassman  began  to 
notice  the  fluctuation  in  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle. We  were,  of  course,  using  the  "^clar  compass,  of 
which  Mr.  Burt  was  the  inventor,  and  i  shall  never  forget 
the  excitement  of  the  old  gentleman  when  viewing  the 
changes  of  the  variation— the  needle  not  actually  traversing 
alike  in  any  two  places.  He  kept  changing  his  position  to 
take  observations,  all  the  time  saying,  'How  would  they 
survey  this  country  without  my  compass  ?  What  could  be 
done  here  without  my  compass  ? '  It  was  the  full  and  com- 
plete realization  of  what  he  had  foreseen  when  struggling 
through  the  first  stages  of  his  invention.  At  length,  the 
compassman  called  for  us  all  to  '  come  and  see  a  variation 
which  will  beat  them  all.'  As  we  looked  at  the  instrument,  to 
our  astonishment  the  north  end  of  the  needle  was  travers- 
ing a  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  west.  Mr.  Burt  called 
out,  'Boys,  look  around  and  see  what  you  can  find.'  We 
all  left  the  line,  some  going  to  the  east,  some  going  to  the 
west,  and   all  of  us  returned  with  specimens  of  iron  ore 


mostly  gathered  from  outcrops.  This  was  along  the  first 
mile  from  Teal  Lake.  We  carried  out  all  the  specimens 
we  could  conveniently."  J.  N.  Mellen,  of  Romeo,  Mich., 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  has  still  in  his  possession  one 
of  the  specimens  found  that  day.  This,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  was  the  first  discovery  by  white  men  of  iron  ore 
on  Lake  Superior. 

The  Jackson  Mining  Company,  organized  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  by  our  townsman,  P.  M.  Everett,  became  the  owner 
of  the  well-known  Jackson  Mine,  at  Negaunee,  in  1845. 
In  1847,  this  company  built  the  old  Jackson  forge,  on  the 
Carp  River,  three  miles  east  of  Negaunee,  which,  like  all 
the  other  forges  of  the  early  days  of  Marquette  County, 
steadily  lost  money  for  its  owners  and  lessees,  until  it  was 
finally  abandoned  in  1857. 

The  first  shipment  of  iron  ore  was  made  from  the  Jack- 
son Mine  in  1850;  it  consisted  of  five  tons,  and  was  taken 
away  by  A.  L.  Crawford,  of  Newcastle,  by  whom  it  was 
converted  into  blooms  and  bars  to  test  the  quality  of  the 
iron. 

The  Marquette  Iron  Company  was  the  second  in  the 
field.  This  company  was  organized  in  1848  by  our  towns- 
man, A.  R.  Harlow,  and  Edward  Clark,  then  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  the  late  Robert  J.  Graveraet  This  company, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Harlow,  in  1849,  com- 
menced the  building  of  the  old  Marquette  forge,  near  the  lake 
shore,  just  south  of  Superior  street.  The  arrival  of  Mr. 
Harlow's  party  to  build  the  forge,  on  the  10th  day  of  July, 
1849,  may  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  city  of  Marquette.  In  May  previous,  Mr.  Graveraet 
had  brought  in  a  small  party  to  hold  and  develop  the  iron 
locations  of  the  Marquette  Iron  Company.  The  party  had 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  location  known  later  as  the  Cleve- 
land M  ne,  but,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Harlow's  party,  they 
returned  to  this  place  and  joined  them.  Our  townsman, 
Peter  White,  was  one  of  those  who  arrived  in  May,  and  is 
the  only  one  who  is  still  among  us.  I  quote  briefly  from 
an  interesting  account  by  Peter  White  of  this  occasion: 
"Until  the  10th  of  July,  we  kept  possession  of  all  the  iron 
mountains  then  known  wesli  of  the  Jackson,  fighting  mos- 
quitos  at  night  and  black  flies  through  the  day.  On  the 
10th  of  July,  we  came  away  from  the  mountains,  bag  and 
baggage,  arriving  at  the  lake  shore,  as  we  then  termed  it, 
before  noon.  Mr.  Harlow  had  arrived  with  quite  a  number 
of  mechanics,  some  goods,  lots  of  money,  and  what  was 
better  than  all,  we  got  a  glimpse  of  some  female  faces. 
We  were  all  much  excited  and  buoyant  with  the  hope  of  a 
bright  future  before  us.  At  1  o'clock  of  that  day,  we  com- 
menced clearing  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Marquette, 
which  we  called  Worcester,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Harlow's  na- 
tive city.  ^  We  began  by  chopping  off  the  trees  and  brush 
at  the  point  of  rocks  near  the  brick  blacksmith  shop  just 
south  of  the  shore  and  of  the  Cleveland  Company's  ore 
docks.  We  cut  the  trees  close  to  the  ground,  and  then 
threw  them  bodily  over  the  hunk  on  to  the  lake  shore,  and 
thus  began  the  construction  of  a  dock." 

This  dock,  which  was  the  first  built  in  the  city,  was 
finished  in  three  days  and  a  half.  But  the  builders  had 
not  learned  by  experience  that  trunks  of  trees  and  gravel 
will  not  make  a  durable  pier  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior; and  they  were  astonished  to  find  on  the  next  morning, 
after  it  was  entirely  completed,  that  it  had  been  wafted 
away  during  the  night  to  parts  unknown. 

In  July,  1850,  the  Marquette  Company's  forge  was  com- 
pleted, and  commenced  making  blooms.  A  number  of 
dwellings  and  shops  had  by  this  time  been  built,  and  a 
small  pier  at  which  steamers  could  land.     This  still  exists 
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and  forms  the  shore  end  of  the  Cleveland  Company's  mer- 
chandise pier. 

During  1851  and  1852,  there  was  little  development  of 
this  infant  iron  industry.  I  quote  again  from  Mr.  White's 
account:  "A  few  houses,  a  stumpy  road  winding  along  the 
lake  shore,  a  forge  which  burnt  up  after  impoverishing  its 
first  owners;  a  trail  westward,  just  passable  for  wagons, 
leading  to  another  forge  (still  more  unfortanate  in  that  it 
did  not  burn  up)  and  to  the  undeveloped  iron  hills  beyond; 
a  few  hundred  people,  uncertain  of  the  future;  these  were 
all  there  was  of  Slarquette  in  1851-52."  But  in  these 
years  and  the  year  following,  our  infant  settlement  re- 
ceived the  accession  of  some  of  its  best  citizens,  who  are 
with  us  to  this  day.  Many  of  them  who  came  here  young 
and  empty-handed  have  made  their  way  to  well-earned 
prosperity.  Among  others  it  may  not  be  invidious  to  men- 
tion Timothy  T.  Hurley  and  D.  H.  Merritt,  who  have  benefited 
the  city  as  well  as  themselves  by  their  energy  and  enter- 
prise. 

In  1851,  the  lateHeman  B.  Ely  first  proposed  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  from  the  iron  mines  to  Marquettet,  in  order 
that  the  iron  ore  of  our  mountains  might  be  shipped  to 
furnaces  on  the  coal  fields  near  the  lower  lakes.  The  proj  - 
ect  at  the  time  was  regarded  by  many  as  visionary,  but 
was  supported  and  urged  by  John  Burt  and  some  others  as 
practicable.  In  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Ely  had  a  survey  made 
of  the  line  and  found  a  practicable  route,  and  there  being 
at  that  time  no  general  railroad  law  in  this  State,  he  under- 
took the  construction  of  the  road  as  an  individual  enter- 
prise. In  the  same  year,  a  grant  of  750,000  acres  of  land 
was  made  to  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.  This  work  was  put 
under  contract  in  the  following  year  and  complet^^d  in 
1855. 

Immediately  after  the  pa,ssage  of  the  general  railroad 
law  of  this  State,  in  1855,  Mr.  Ely's  railroad  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and 
John  Burt  became  its  first  President.  Cornelius  Donkers- 
ley  was  its  first  Superintendent,  and  so  remained  for  many 
years.  In  the  following  year,  the  enterprise  was  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  ol  Boston;  Edwin 
Parsons,  of  New  York;  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  some  other  capitalists,  who  furnished  the  neces- 
sary means  for  finishing  the  road  to  the  Lake  Superior 
Mine,  to  which  place  it  was  completed  in  1857.  Mr.  Ely 
did  not  live  to  see  this  work  finished ;  he  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  this  city,  m  October,  1856. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  was  subsequently  merged, 
by  consolidation,  into  the  Bay  de  Noquet  k  Marquette 
Railroad;  this  became  later  the  Marquette  &  Ontonagon 
Railroad,  which  extended  its  line  as  far  as  Lake  Michi- 
gamme,  and  subsequently  (in  1872)  became  consolidated 
with  the  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad,  under  the  name 
of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  Com- 
pany. This  company's  line  extends  from  Marquette  to 
L'Anse,  under  the  Presidency  of  Samuel  Sloan,  of  New 
York,  and  the  general  management  of  Mr.  Samuel  Schoch,  of 
this  city. 

The  next  iron  company  organized  after  the  Marquette 
Iron  Company  was  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company, 
whose  articles  were  filed  March  13,  1858.  The  late  Mr. 
Ely  and  John  Burt  and  his  brothers  were  the  leading  pro- 
prietors in  the  company.  This  company  acquired,  by  pur- 
chase, the  pier  and  ore  tr^stlework  first  known  as  the  "  Ely 
Dock,"  on  the  site  of  the  railroad's  merchandise  pier, 
which  they  used  for  ore  shipments  until  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  of  June,  1868. 


Next  in  order  of  organization  came  the  Cleveland  Iron 
Mining  Company,  whose  articles  were  filed  March  28, 1853. 
Its  principal  pi'oprietors  were  Dr.  M.  L.  Hewitt,  of  this 
city,  and  John  Outhwaite  and  Samuel  L.  Mather,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  This  company,  which  succeeded  to  the  prop- 
erty and  franchises  of  the  old  Marquette  Iron  Company, 
built  a  trestle  work  for  shipping  ore  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  railroad  upon  the  site  of  their  present 
pier.  This  pier  and  trestle  work  were  rebuilt  and  extended 
four  years  since,  making  the  present  commodious  ore  pier, 
which  is  1,200  feet  in  length,  with  100  pockets  and  a  work- 
ing capacity  of  4,000  tons  per  day. 

In  1804,  W.  L.  AVetmore,  upon  a  tract  leased  from  A. 
R.  Harlow,  opened  the  New  York  Mine,  of  which  he  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  have  remained  the  proprie- 
tors until  the  present  time.  The  Jackson,  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  the  Cleveland  Companies  were  engaged  in  mining 
and  shipping  ore  for  several  years  before  any  other  com- 
panies, and  for  this  reason  are  still  sometimes  called  the 
"  three  old  companies." 

In  the  year  1864,  the  Peninsula  Railroad  of  which 
Charles  T.  Harvey  may  be  called  the  originator,  was  com- 
pleted from  Negaunee  to  Escanaba.  Up  to  that  year  the 
Jackson  Iron  Company  shipped  its  ore  to  Marquette,  over 
the  trestlework  and  pier  known  as  "  the  long  dock,"  ur 
"  Jackson  Dock, "  on  the  site  of  the  present  Grace  furnace 
dock.  Each  of  the  three  old  companies  thus  had  its  pier 
for  shipping  ore.  Up  to  the  year  1865,  the  railroad  com- 
pany had  no  pier  of  its  own  at  Marquette,  either  for  ore  or 
merchandise.  In  that  year,  the  company  built  a  combined 
ore  and  merchandise  pier  on  the  site  of  the  present  ore 
pier,  but  of  not  more  than  half  its  length.  This  was 
burned  in  the  fire  of  1868.  After  the  fire,  the  railroad 
company  purchased  the  Lake  Superior  Company's  pier, 
and  rebuilt  it  exclusively  for  merchandise.  They  then  re- 
built their  own  exclusively  for  an  ore  pier.  The  present 
pier,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world,  is 
1,222  feet  long,  38  feet  high,  with  136  ore  pockets,  and  a 
working  capacity  of  6,000  tons  per  day. 

In  the  year  1862,  the  business  of  mining  and  shipping 
ore  became  for  the  first  time  large  enough  fur  the  produc- 
tion to  be  economized  and  profitable  enough  to  admit  of  any 
returns  upon  the  capital  invested.  This  was  the  first  year 
of  dividends.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  first  investors,  as 
for  example  the  members  of  the  original  Jackson  Com- 
pany, had  lost  their  whole  interest  in  the  property  before 
it  became  valuable.  In  material  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, as  in  war,  it  seldom  happens  that  new  vantage- 
ground  is  gained  without  the  suffering  and  loss  of  those 
who  are  the  first  to  occupy  it. 

After  1862  followed  ten  years  of  great  prosperity, 
checked  only  by  the  great  fire  of  June  11,  1868,  which  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  hours  all  the  business  blocks  then  in  exist- 
ence north  of  Superior  street,  the  railroad  shops,  which 
then  occupied  the  north  half  of  the  block  between  Front, 
Main,  Third  and  Spring  streets,  and  the  railroad  and  Lake 
Superior  Companies'  piers.  None  of  us  will  ever  forget 
how  we  fought  and  toiled  through  that  sad  night,  till  the 
gray  morning  broke  upon  our  smoke -grimed  faces  and 
blackened  town.  During  this  period,  many  iron  companies 
were  organized,  which  the  limits  of  this  address  do  not  ad- 
mit of  my  recounting  in  detail.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Angeline,  the  Washington, 
the  Champion,  the  Republic,  the  Michigamme,  the  Saginaw 
and  the  Spurr  Iron  Companies,  which  became  large  pro- 
ducers. The  production  of  iron  ore  and  charcoal  pig  iron 
continued  steadily  to   increase  until  in   1873,  more  than  a 
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quaafter  of  all  the  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  was  made 
from  the  ores  of  Marquette  County. 

The  following  shows  the  total  shipments  of  iron  ore  from 
the  Lake  Superior  mines  in  1875,  together  with  the  value 
at  the  mines;  Shipments,  910,840  tons,  and  value  of  mines, 
$3,540,499. 

The  total  product  of  all  the  mines  from  1856  to  1875, 
was  8,619,519  tons. 

The  total  shipments  of  pig  iron  from  the  furnaces  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  1875,  was  81,753  tons,  valued  at  $2,248,- 
264.  The  aggregate  shipments  of  pig  iron  up  to  the  close 
of  1875,  was  592,892  tons. 

Tlie  following  is  a  statement  in  gross  tons  of  the  aggre- 
gate yield  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  this  district  from 
1856  to  1875,  inclusive,  together  with  the  value  of  the  same: 


YEAR. 

Iron  Ore. 

Pig  Iron. 

Ore  and 
Pig  Iron. 

Value. 

1856 

7,000 

21,000 

31,035 

65.679 

116,908 

45,430 

115,721 

185,257 

235,123 

196,256 

296,972 

466,076 

507,813 

633,238 

856,471 

813,379 

952,055 

1,167,379 

985,488 

910.840 

'  i;629 

7,258 

5,660 

7,970 

8,590 

9,813 

13,832 

12,283 

18,437 

30,911 

38,246 

39,003 

49,298 

51,225 

63,195 

71,507 

90,494 

81,753 

7,000 

21.000 

32,664 

72,937 

122,568 

53,400 

124,311 

195,070 

248,955 

208,539 

315,409 

496,987 

546,059 

672,241 

905,769 

864,604 

1,015,250 

1,238,886 

1,025,982 

992,593 

$28,000  00 

63,000  00 

249,202  00 

575,529  00 

736,496  00 

419,501  00 

984,977  00 

1,416,935  00 

1,867,215  00 

1,590,430  00 

2,405,960  00 

3,475,820  00 

3,992,413  00 

4,968,435  00 

6,300,170  00 

6,115,895  00 

9,188,055  00 

11,395,887  00 

7,592,811  00 

5,788,763  00 

1857 

1858... 

1859. 

1860 

1861... 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Total 

8,559,120 

601,104 

9,160,224 

$69,155,494  00 

Since  the  commercial  revulsion,  which  began  with  the 
panic  of  1873,  in  common  with  almost  every  other  interest 
in  every  other  section,  our  business  and  prosperity  have 
declined.  We  have  suffered  more  than  most  other  sections 
because  the  iron  interest,  upon  which  we  chiefly  depend, 
has  been  more  severely  affected  than  any  other  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  slowest  to  re- 
cover. But  prosperity  will  come  hither  again.  Civiliza- 
tion does  not  go  backward,  and  iron  is  its  minister.  Cour- 
age, then,  and  patience  for  the  better  time  coming. 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1843, 
divided  the  Upper  Peninsula  into  six  counties,  viz.,  Macki- 
nac, Chippewa,  Schoolcraft,  Marquette,  Ontonagon  and 
Delta,  attaching  for  judicial  purposes  Schoolcraft,  Mar- 
quette and  Ontonagon  to  Chippewa,  and  Delta  to  Mackinac. 

This  act  was  amended  March  19,  1845,  changing  the 
boundaries  of  some  of  the  counties,  and  establishing  Hough- 
ton County. 

Acta  of  the  Legislature  were  passed  in  1847  and  1848,  or- 
ganizing Marquette  Township  out  of  Marquette  County,  and 
providing  for  the  first  election  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Lu- 
cius A.  Thayer,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  under 
these  acts,  since  we  find  that  another  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  April  17,  1851,  to  perfect  a  separate  organiza- 
tion for  Marquette  County,  and  providing  for  the  election 
of  county  officers  on  the  second  Monday  of  June,  1851; 
organizing  the  township  of  Carp  Eiver,  and  making  the 
County  Board  consist  of  the  Supervisors  of  Marquette  and 
Carp  River  Townships,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
Marquette  Township  whose  term  would  soonest  expire. 
We  have  no  record  of  this  eh>ction. 


But  on  the  4th  of  November,  1851,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, county  officers  were  voted  for.  Sixty-two  votes  were 
cast,  and  the  following  county  officers  were  elected:  Philo 
M.  Everett,  Judge  of  Probate;  James  D.  Watt,  Sheriff;  C. 
C.  Eddy  and  E.  B.  Gray,  Coroners;  Peter  White,  Register 
of  Deeds;  Charles  Johnson,  County  Treasurer;  John  Burt, 
County  Surveyor.  October  5,  1852,  another  election  was 
held  for  county  officers.  Besides  the  re-election  of  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  preceding  year,  Heman  B.  Ely  was 
elected  Circuit  Court  Commissioner. 

P.  M.  Everett  was  the  first  Supervisor  of  this  township, 
and  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
was  Monday,  September  13,  1852. 

The  first  deed  was  recorded  in  the  county  records  Janu- 
ary 20,  1852,  and  the  first  mortgage  July  13,  1853.  The 
first  marriage  of  record  in  the  couuty  was  that  of  Robert 
Nelson  and  Sarah  Ann  Johnson,  December  8,  1850,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  J.  Morse,  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  constitution  of  1850  set  off*  the  entire  Upper  Pen- 
insula into  a  judicial  district,  and  provided  for  a  District 
Judge  to  hold  his  office  for  six  years,  and  a  District  Attor- 
ney to  hold  his  office  for  two  'years.  This  election  took 
place  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September,  1851,  and  Daniel 
Goodwin,  of  Detroit,  was  elected  District  Judge.  He  had 
been  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850. 
and  a  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

Judge  G-oodwin  held  the  first  term  of  court  ever  held  in 
this  county  on  the  5th  of  August,  1852,  at  the  office  of  the 
late  Heman  B.  Ely,  a  small  building  still  in  existence  ad- 
joining the  Northwestern  Hotel  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  grand  jury  ordered  on  that  day,  the  first  summoned  in 
this  county:  Reuben  H.  Barrett,  Joseph  Bignall,  Philo  M. 
Everett,  Robert  J.  Graveraet,  Amos  R.  Harlow,  D.  M.  Kel- 
logg, Oliver  La  Plant,  Azel  Lathrop,  Herman  R.  Meade, 
John  McGregor,  Charles  Parish,  Silas  C.  Smith,  Sidney  R. 
Smith,  Robert  Robinson,  Henry  F.  Sherburn,  Freeman 
Grist. 

The  following  Petit  Jurors  were  also  summoned:  Ruel 
Knapp,  Norman  E.  Eddy,  Sands  G.  Cole,  Webster  Eaton, 
Francis  Rensen,  William  Boals,  Edmund  Remington, 
George  Rublein,  James  Rearick,  William  S.  McCombs,  Jo- 
seph McCutcheon,  Henry  F.  McCarty,  Joshua  Hodgkins, 
Nahum  Keyes,  Daniel  Stearns,  Louis  Schweitzer,  Charles 
Edwards,  William  D.  Holt,  Peter  White,  Edward  Warner, 
Jacob  Turney,  James  E.  Peters  and  William  Abernethy. 
Three  indictments  were  found  at  this  term — one  for  murder, 
one  for  forgery  and  one  for  larceny.  Judge  Goodwin,  the 
first  District  Judge,  served  out  his  first  term,  was  re-elected, 
and  continued  to  hold  office  until  the  abolition  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  January  1,  1864,  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
March  19,  1863.  This  act  organized  the  Upper  Peninsula 
in  a  circuit  called  the  Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit.  The  first 
election  of  Circuit  Judge  under  this  act  was  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  August,  1863.  Judge  Goodwin  was  then 
again  elected  for  the  new  circuit. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  of  February  7,  1865,  the 
counties  of  Ontonagon,  Keweenaw,  Houghton  and  Marquette 
were  detached  from  the  Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit,  and  con- 
stituted the  Twelfth  Circuit.  The  late  Clarence  E.  Eddy,  of 
Houghton,  was  elected  Judge  of  the  new  circuit  at  the  first 
election  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1865.  He  held  the 
office  until  his  decease  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  After  his 
death,  the  office  remained  vacant  until  the  spring  election 
of  1869,  when  James  O' Grady,  of  Houghton,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  his  unexpired  term,  and  also  for  the 
new  term    commencing  January  1,  1870.      Judge   O'Grady 
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served  his  entire  term  of  six  years,  and  was  succeeded  as 
Circuit  Judge  by  our  townsman,  W.  D.  Williams,  January 
1,  1876. 

When  courts  were  first  held  here,  there  were  no  resident 
lawyers.  The  first  resident  attorney  was  Matthew  H.  May- 
nard,  who  settled  here  June  24,  1855.  The  next  was  Peter 
White,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  Next  to  him 
came  Dan  H.  Ball,  and  next  following  were  James  M.  Wilk 
inson  and  Henry  T>.  Smith.  The  law  business  here  at  an 
early  day  was  largely  conducted  by  attorneys  from  Lower 
Michigan.  Among  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ing this  circuit  were  Richard  Butler  and  A.  S.  Robertson, 
of  Mount  Clemens,  H.  D.  Terry,  J.  P.  C.  Emmons  and  A. 
W.  Buel,  of  Detroit,  and  occasionally  J.  V.  Campbell  and 
Ashley  Pond,  of  Detroit. 

Marquette  remained  under  its  township  organization 
until  it  received  a  village  charter  from  the  Legislature  in 
1859.  Its  government  continued  under  this  charter  until 
it  obtained  a  city  charter  in  1871. 

Under  the  present  charter,  the  

government  of  the  city  is  vested  in 
a  Common  Council,  consisting  of 
a  Mayor,  a  Recorder  and  two 
Aldermen  from  each  of  the  four 
wards.  H.  H.  Stafford  was  the 
iirst  Mayor  elected  under  the  new 
charter.  Then  succeeded  S.  P. 
Ely,  who  served  two  years.  Then 
followed  A.  P.  Swineford,  who 
also  served  tw^o  years.  The  pres- 
ent Mayor  and  Common  Council 
are  well  known,  but  for  history's 
sake  I  name  them:  Mayor,  James 
Pickands;  Recorder,  Joseph  H. 
Primeau;  Aldermen,  First  Ward, 
A.  P.  Swineford,  Michael  Ralph; 
Second  Ward,  Thomas  E.  Cook, 
Patrick  F.  Mullaly;  Third  Ward, 
H.  D.  Lyons,  Edward  Fraser; 
Fourth  Ward,  E.  F.  Eddy,  Sidney 
Adams. 

KEPRODUCTIVE    WORKS. 

The  Board  of  Fire  and  Water 
Commissioners  is  a  separate  body, 
existing  under  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature passed  March  2,  1869. 
It  consists  of  five  members,  of  whom  one  retires  every 
year,  the  vacancy  being  filled  from  year  to  year  by 
election  of  the  Common  Council.  This  board  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  to  borrow  money  up  to  |100,- 
000  upon  a  popular  vote  in  favor  of  the  loan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  water  works.  The  loan  was  voted,  and 
the  construction  of  the  present  works  begun  in  1869.  The 
works  are  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Holly  system,  of  di- 
rect pressu2%  by  pumping  engines  through  continuous  pipes 
laid  throughout  the  city.  In  February,  1870,  pumping  was 
commenced,  although  the  works  were  not  finished  until  the 
July  following.  The  building  is  situated  just  west  of  the 
Government  breakwater,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  ob- 
tained from  a  point  several  hundred  feet  out  in  the  lake. 
Thirty- four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- seven  feet  of 
pipe  are  laid  through  the  city,  and  fifty-one  fire  hydrants 
are  placed  at  intersections  of  streets  and  other  convenient 
points.  The  whole  cost  of  the  works  has  been  $112,157. 
Independently  of  the  protection  afforded  against  fire,  this 
has  probably  been  a  Judicious  and  economical  expenditure  in 
the  promotion  of  good  health  in  the  city  by  furnishing  for 
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domestic  use  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  The 
operation  of  the  works,  which  have  been  much  improved  by 
our  own  mechanics,  has  been  on  the  whole  constant  and 
satisfactory,  although  some  trouble  is  experienced  in  every 
winter  from  the  freezing  of  pipes  in  exposed  localities. 
When  the  works  were  fiist  built,  there  were  no  data  obtain- 
able as  to  the  proper  depth  to  sink  the  pipes  for  such  a 
climate  as  this,  and  they  were  laid  at  a  depth  of  five  feet, 
which  has  proved  insufficient  in  some  localities.  At  a  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  no  trouble  would  have  been  experi- 
enced from  the  frost. 

SCHOOLS. 

Our  school  system,  as  is  known  to  you,  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  six  Trustees,  of  whom  two  are  annually 
elected  at  the  meeting  of  the  school  district,  which  com- 
prises the  whole  city,  in  September  of  each  year,  the  Mode- 
rator, Director  and  Assessor  (or  Treasurer)  of  tiie  district. 
The  first  schooihouse  in  the  city  was  buiit  in  1853,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Washington  Street  Schooihouse.  It  was 
~^^_  _  afterward  enlarged,  and  was  occu- 

|;^___  pied  until   the   building   on   the 

^"^^^"^    "  same    site    of    the   large   school- 

house,  which  was  burned  last  year. 
The  old  schooihouse  still  exists, 
and  forms  part  of  the  modern 
block  on  the  south  side  of  Wash- 
ington street,  owned  by  William 
Herlick,  to  whom  it  was  sold  for 
removal.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  burning  of  the  Washing- 
ton street  schooihouse,  the  present 
one  was  built,  making  the  third 
upon  the  same  site.  The  second 
school  building  in  the  city  was  the 
old  brick  schooihouse  built  in 
1859  on  Ridge  street,  upon  the 
site  of  the  present  high  school 
building.  This  was  deemed  a 
large  and  fine  building  in  its  day, 
but  after  a  few  years  became  the 
subject  of  a  prejudice,  which  was 
probably  not  well  founded,  in 
respect  to  its  strength  and  se- 
curity. After  one  or  two  efforts 
to  repair  and  strengthen  it  suffi- 
ciently to  regain  the  public  con- 
fidence, without  success,  the  school  district  meeting  decided 
to  build  a  new  schooihouse  on  the  same  site.  The  old 
building  was  torn  down,  and  the  present  schooihouse,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  State,  was  erected  in  its 
place.  Subsequently  to  the  building  of  the  Washington 
Street  Schooihouse,  the  houses  on  Fisher  street  and  at  the 
rolling-mill  were  built^ — all  good,  serviceable  buildings. 
The  total  value  of  school  property  belonging  to  the  city  in 
1876  was  upward  of  $100,000.  The  school  organization  is 
that  of  graded  schools,  Prof.  H.  Olcott  being  Principal, 
with  sixteen  teachers  in  the  various  departments,  and  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred  pupils  out  of  1,500  of  school  age 
last  on  the  school  census.  The  school  statistics  of  the  city 
for  1881  are  given  in  other  pages. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  there  was  not  a  soul  where  Marquette 
now  stands.  In  June,  1880,  the  city  contained  a  population 
of  4,694.  In  the  following  review,  Mr.  Maynard's  work  points 
out  very  distinctly  the  rate  at  which  the  population  advances. 
While  engaged  in  taking  a  census  of  the  school  children 
in  Marquette  recently,  Mr.  Maynard  also  took  a  census  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  reports  having  ascertained  that  our 
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present  population  is  6,323.  Those  figures  represent  tke 
number  of  people  Mr.  Maynard  found  to  be  actual  residents 
of  the  city,  though  he  does  not  claim  for  them  absolute  ac- 
curacy. It  is  likely  that  our  population  is  really  in  excess 
of  that  number  but,  regarding  6,323  as  the  maximum,  it 
shows  a  gratifying  growth  in  the  city  since  the  census  of 
1880,  whea  its  population  was  4,694,  according  to  the 
official  figures,  the  increase  being  1,629.  Id  the  interven- 
ing two  years,  there  have  been  many  causes  operating  to 
retard  the  growth  of  the  town,  such  as  high  rents,  scarcity 
of  houses,  etc.,  while  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to 
encourage  people  to  come  here  either  to  live  or  to  engage  in 
business.  Yet  its  growth  has  been  over  33 1  per  cent  in  that 
time,  and  would  have  been  over  50  per  cent  if  the  conditions 
were  at  all  favorable.  The  improvement  in  business  is  even 
more  satisfactory.  We  hope  to  see  a  "  building  boom  "  in- 
augurated in  Marquette  another  season  that  will  send  the 
city  well  along  toward  the  goal  of  municipal  magnitude  in 
population  and  commercial  importance,  toward  which  it  is 
steadily  reaching. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  first  regular  religious  services  in  Marquette,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  were  held  by  the  Eev. 
William  Benson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  year  1851.  In  that  year,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  here  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Benson  was  its  first 
minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  H.  N.  Brown,  and  Bev. 
A.  C.  Shaw  followed  him.  Between  1851  and  1853,  the 
services  of  this  church  were  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
old  Marquette  House,  which  stood  near  the  comer  of  Lake 
aiKi  Superior  streets.  After  the  schoolhouse  on  Washing- 
•ton  street  was  built,  which  was  in  1853,  the  services  were  . 
held  there  until  the  building  of  their  church  on  Washing- 
ton street  in  1856.  The  building  of  this  church  was  largely 
due  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  Kev.A.  C.  Shaw,  who 
hewed  and  drew  its  timbers  with  his  own  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  succession  of  ministers  in  this  church  since 
that  time:  Kevs.  W.  O.  Parker,  F.  W.  May,  William  Fox, 
P.  O.  Johnson,  E.  E.  Caster,  William  Mahan,  T.  N.  Elwood, 
J.  Hankinson,  R.  R.  Richards,  J.  M.  Johnson,  H  C. 
Northrop,  H.  S.  White,  John  Russell,  C.  H.  Morgan,  and 
the  present  pasfcor,  P.  Ross  Parrish.  In  1873,  the  present 
handsome  and  commodious  church  on  the  corner  of  Ridge . 
and  Front  streets  was  finished,  and  the  Washington  Istreet 
church  sold  to  the  French  Catholics.  This  building  is  said 
to  have  cost  $25,000.  The  style  is  pointed  English,  con- 
structed of  Marquette  brown  stone,  with  towers.  The 
society  numbers  125  members,  and  the  Sabbath  school 
claims  a  similar  number. 

The  following  relations  of  Mr.  Pitezell's  early  visits  to 
Carp  River  as  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church  per- 
tain to  the  history  of  that  church  at  Marquette:  In  the  fall 
of  1844,  Mr.  Pitezell  had  coasted  along  the  shore  near 
Marquette  with  his  family  on  their  way  to  Kewawenon;  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  we  were  wind-bound  two  days  and 
a  half.  At  that  time,  no  traces  of  civilization  were  to  be 
seen  at  that  point;  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  La  Pointe,  there 
was  but  one  Protestant  station  where  God  was  statedly 
worshiped  in  public,  and  that  one  was  Kewawenon.  In 
January,  1846,  he  passed  on  snow  shoes  over  the  ground 
where  Marquette  stands  now  to  visit  a  band  of  Indians  at 
Grand  Island.  Then  there  was  no  trace  of  civilization  at 
Carp  River.  He  remarks  that  he  can  never  forget  the  day 
of  his  arrival  at  the  Carp.  He  was  excessively  fatigued, 
feet  were  badly  blistered,  and  when  he  reached  the  wig- 
wam of  Mah-je-ge-zhik  he  was  so  rejoiced  that  tears  in- 
voluntarily crowded  to  his  eyes. 


In  1849,  he  revisited  the  district;  he  states,  after  a  hard 
walk  of  ^Ye  hours,  through  woods  most  of  the  way,  and  on 
snow  shoes,  we  reached  Carp  River.  Here  was  a  saw-mill, 
a  French  family,  two  or  three  Americans  and  a  few  Indians 
— the  Waishkees.  As  they  were  old  acquaintances,  they 
were  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  we  must  drink  with  them 
some  sha-gah-mit-ta — hot  drink,  either  tea  or  coffee.  To 
this  proposal  we  readily  acceded,  eating  with  our  tea  some 
bread  and  pork.  Then  we  had  a  season  of  prayer,  and  re- 
sumed our  journey.  A  stiff,  cold  wind  was  in  our  faces, 
and  the  ice  most  of  the  way  was  jammed  together  nearly 
perpendicular  like  knives,  and  made  it  hard  walking  and 
trying  to  the  feet.  Reached  Naomikong  before  night,  and 
put  up  with  my  old  friend  Monomonee,  the  chief,  lately 
from  Grand  Island.  Here  were  two  other  quite  good  log 
houses,  and  the  Indians,  generally,  appeared  comfortably 
situated.  Several  called  to  see  us,  and  kept  us  talking  till 
the  evening  was  spent.  > 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Society  (St.  Paul's) 
of  Marquette  was  organized  August  18,  1856,  with  Rev. 
Henry  Stafford  presiding.  P.  M.  Everett,  H.  H.  Stafford 
were  elected  Wardens;  J.  J.  St.  Clair,  Peter  White,  C.  A. 
Judd,  G.  KBlakes,  C.  T.  Harvey,  A.  Brooks  and  William 
Ferguson,  Vestrymen.  In  1858,  a  re- organization  took 
place  under  the  name  St.  Paul's  Church  of  the  village  of 
Marquette.  The  signers  of  the  articles  of  association  in- 
cluded Peter  White,  Henry  Stattbrd,  A.  Pulver,  S.  C.  Smith, 
P.  M.  Everett,  J.  J.  St.  Clair,  H.  C.  Stafford,  M.  L.  Hew- 
itt and  A.  Campbell.  In  Mr.  Ely's  history  of  the  village, 
he  refers  to  the  foundation  of  the  society. " 

The  first  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  place  of  which  I  have  learned,  were  held  on  the 
steamer  Napoleon  at  the  Cleveland  pier,  in  the  summer  of 
1851.  Occasional  services  in  the  open  air  occurred  during 
the  next  three. years.  The  first  service  mentioned  in  the 
records  of 'the  church  was  held  on  board  the  steamer  Planet, 
by  Rev..  Mr.  Arnault,  August  15,  1855.  The  church  was 
organized 'by  Bishop  McCloskeyin  August,  1856,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Safford  became  its  first  rector.  Services  were  held 
during  the  first  year  in  the  old  schoolhouse  on  Washington 
street  upon  alternate  Sundays  with  the  Methodists.  In 
1857,  their  first  church  was  finished  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  church  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Ridge  streets. 
Mr.  Safford  was  succeeded  in  1860  by  Rev.  Josiah  Phelps. 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Fay  became  rector  in  1867;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  W.  R.  Pickman  in  1870,  who  was  followed 
by  Rev.  B.  F.  Fleetwood,  now  of  Chicago,  in  1873.  The 
present  rector.  Rev.  E.  R.  Bishop,  was  appointed  in  1877. 
The  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  finished  in  1875  at  a  cost 
of  about  $50,000,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  church 
architecture  and  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  State.  It 
is  built  of  the  brown  sandstone  of  this  place.  The  rectory  is 
located  immediately  north  of  the  church  edifice.  Both 
buildings  point  out  the  congregation  to  be  zealous  as  well 
as  liberal.  "^ 

The  report  to  the  convention,  published  in  1882,  is  as 
follows:  Baptized — Infants,  10;  adults,  2;  total,  12.  Con- 
firmed, 9.  Communicants — Last  reported,  137;  admitted 
in  the  parish,  14;  received  from  other  parishes,  3;  total 
added,  17;  died,  2:  removed  from  the  parish,  4;  total  lost, 
4;  present  number,  148.  Marriages,  8.  Bm-ials,  11. 
Public  services — Sundays,  101;  holy  and  other  days,  72; 
total,  173.  Holy  Communion — Sundays,  47;  holy  days, 
3;  private,  6;  total,  56.  Congregation — Families,  79;  in- 
dividuals not  included  in  families,  22;  total  of  souls,  475. 
Sunday  school — Teachers  and  officers,  14;  scholars,  129; 
average  attendance,  96.    Bible  class — Teacher,  1 ;  scholars,  6. 
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Parochial  Organizations  —  Ladies'  Guild,  33  mem- 
bers. 

Communion  alms  not  otherwise  reported,  $124.79;  Sun- 
day school,  $47;  Kector's  salary,  $2,400;  music,  $650; 
other  current  expenses,  $374.30;  church  building  or  im- 
provement, $1,394;  rectory  or  improvement  thereon,  $1,- 
100;  church  tower  fund,  $800;  for  purchase  of  real  estate 
for  hospital  and  school  buildings,  $3,000.  Total  for  pa- 
rochial purposes,  $9,990.09. 

The  first  services  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  were 
held  in  a  log  house  on  Spring  street  in  the  year  1853  by 
Father  Minie.  In  1855,  the  first  Catholic  Church  was 
built  on  Fourth  street,  near  the  present  cathedral.  It  was 
a  plain  building,  of  which  the  priest  occupied  the  upper 
part,  and  said  mass  in  the  lower.  Father  Duroc,  the  first 
settled  priest,  came  in  1855;  afterward  followed  Father 
Thiele,  in  1864;  Father  Jacker,  in  1866;  Father  Fox,  in 
1868;  Father  Eis,  in  1870;  Father  Brown,  in  1873;  Father 
Comtois,  in  1875,  and  Father  Rousseau,  in  1876.  The 
French  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in  1872,  of  which 
Father  Berube  was  pastor.  The  diocese  was  constituted 
the  Diocese  of  Marquette  instead  of  that  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Baraga  removed  here 
in  1864.  The  death  of  Bishop  Baraga  occurred  January  19, 
1868;  his  yuccessor,  Right  Rev.  Ignatius  Mark,  was  con- 
secrated February  7,  1869.  The  first  service  held  in  the 
late  cathedral  church  on  Superior  street  was  the  midnight 
mass,  Christmas,  1864;  this  was  before  the  building  was 
entirely  completed,  which  was  in  the  following  year.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  2,  1879.  Right 
Rev.  John  Yertin  was  consecrated  Bishop  September  14, 
1879.  Under  his  direction,  the  building  of  a  new  cathe- 
dral was  undertaken;  the  foundations  were  laid  in  March, 
1881,  and  on  June  19  following  the  corner  stone  was  put 
in  position  by  the  Bishop.  The  site  selected  was  that  on 
which  the  old  church  stood.  The  new  building  will  form, 
when  completed,  the  most  imposing  church  edifice  north  of 
Detroit.  The  length  is  150  feet  and  the  width  sixty-five 
feet,  interior  measurement.  The  height  to  apex  of  roof  is 
over  seventy- nine  feet;  height  of  principal  or  clock  tower, 
142  feet;  height  of  second  tower,  137  feet,  and  width  of 
frontage,  eighty  feet.  The  vestry  and  the  chapel  are  each 
sixteen  feet  square.  The  building  is  constructed  of  variegat- 
ed Marquette  stone,  and  work  is  carried  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bishop  Yertin,  Thomas  McKeown,  Jacob  Frie 
and  B.  Neidhart,  by  James  Lawrence,  Superintendent  of 
Building.  It  is  supposed  that  this  northern  cathedral  will 
cost  over  $100,000,  and  when  completed  will  take  a  place 
among  the  great  church  edifices  of  the  West. 

The  sketch  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Marquette  may 
take  its  place  with  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  this  city.  The  biography,  as  given  in  this  work,  was 
written  by  Rev.  Ed  Jacker: 

Right  Rev.  Frederic  Baraga,  Bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Marquette,  a  descendant  of  an  untitled  but  old  and 
highly  respected  Slavonic  family,  was  born  June  29,  1797, 
in  Treffen  Castle,  the  property  of  his  parents,  in  the  Aus- 
trian Province  of  Carneolia. 

After  a  Hve  years'  study  of  the  law  at  the  University  of 
Yienna,  he  passed  over  to  that  of  theology,  and  being  or- 
dained a  priest  at  the  age  of  twenty- six  years,  he  hence- 
forth devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  masculine  mind  and 
his  fiery  soul  to  the  work  of  a  Christian  missionary.  To 
combat  ignorance,  error  and  vice,  to  stir  up  souls  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  "  one  thing  necessary,"  which  he  never  tired 
placing  before  his  hearers' or  readers' minds;  to  alleviate 
distress  and  spread  blessings  around  him  to  the  full  extent  of 


his  ability  and  of  his  means;  such  were  the  only  passions 
of  his  life. 

Fond  though  he  was  of  study,  prayer  and  meditation. 
Father  Baraga  was  eminently  a  man  of  action.  Persistent, 
indefatigable,  undaunted  by  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
at  the  same  time  conscientious  almost  to  a  fault,  he  no 
sooner  recognized  what  appeared  to  him  the  path  of  duty, 
than  he  pursued  and  followed  it  to  the  end.  The  vehe- 
mence and  almost  rigidity  of  his  character  was  happily 
blended  with  qualities  oftener  met  with  in  men  of  a  softer 
temper — great  benevolence  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  an 
almost  womanly  tenderness,  the  candor  and  simplicity  of  a 
child.  All  this,  joined  to  great  urbanity  and  an  unstudied 
dignity  of  bearing,  forced  from  every  one  who  came  in  contact 
— even  in  unpleasant  contact— with  him,  the  acknowledge- 
ment that  he  had  had  to  deal  with  a  gentleman. 

With  such  a  disposition  and  blessed  as  he  was  with 
great  bodily  vigor  and  a  constitution  of  iron,  Father  Baraga 
felt  instinctively  drawn  toward  a  field  where  his  uncom- 
mon powers  could  be  utilized  for  the  alleviation  of  an  un- 
common misery,  and  brought  into  full  play  in  the  combat 
with  more  than  ordinary  difficulties.  This  was  the  Indian 
mission,  an  employment  for  which  his  groat  linguistic  tal- 
ent likewise  fitted  him  in  a  high  degree. 

Having  left  to  his  country  as  a  mark  of  his  zeal  a  book 
of  devotion,  still  highly  esteemed  by  Slavonic  readers,  he 
embarked  for  America  late  in  1830,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  His  career  in  this 
country  can  be  but  briefly  sketched.  After  four  mouths 
spent  in  Cincinnati  employed  in  missionary  work  and  in 
the  study  of  the  English  language,  Father  Baraga  proceeded 
to  Arbre  Croche,  now  Harbor  Springs,  Emmet  Co.,  Mich., 
where  a  mission  had  lately  been  opened  among  the  numerous 
Ottawa  Indians  settled  on  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lit- 
tle Traverse  Bay.  In  two  years  and  a  half  he  made  him- 
self master  of  their  dialect,  published  a  prayer  and  hymn 
book  for  them,  and  added  to  his  rapidly  increasing  flock 
most  of  the  Indians  on  the  Beaver  Group  and  other  islands 
in  Lake  Michigan,  and  those  settled  on  the  North  Manistee 
River  (now  Manistique,  Schoolcraft  County,)  in  Upper 
Michigan. 

Having  placed  the  Arbre  Croche  mission  on  a  solid  and 
permanent  footing,  and  secured  a  successor,  he  hastened 
to  the  Grand  River,  and  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  caused 
chiefly  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  unprincipled  liquor 
dealers,  soon  converted  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ottawas 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  has  since  become  the 
city  of  Grand  Rapids.  His  missionary  excursions  from 
that  new  center  extended  as  far  as  Muskegon,  where  he  also 
built  a  little  church.  The  chapel  and  dwelling  house  in 
Grand  Rapids  being  completed,  he  again  left  his  flock  in 
other  hands,  and  set  out  for  the  island  of  La  Pointe,  then 
the  headquarters  of  the  Northwestern  Fur  Company  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  rendezvous  of  a  large  number  of 
Oj  ibwa  Indians.  Steam  navigation  having  not  as  yet  found 
its  way  into  that  lake.  Father  Baraga's  journey  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  to  La  Pointe  required  nearly  three  weeks.  He 
arrived  July  27,  1835.  Since  the  departure  of  Father  Mar- 
quette in  167],  no  missionary,  as  far  as  known,  had  visited 
the  western  part  of  Lake  Superior.  The  ground,  however, 
was  prepared  to  some  extent  by  the  pretence  of  many  Cana- 
dian voyageurs,  who  had  taken  Indian  wives.  Thus  the 
work  of  conversion  went  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a 
short  time  another  band  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fond  du  Lac  (now  Superior  City,  "Wis.)  was  also  gathered 
in.  Having  soon  become  familiar  with  the  Otchipwe  dia- 
lect of  the  Algonquin  language.  Father  Baraga  improved 
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the  leisure  hours  of  the  following  winter  by  writing  books 
—a  prayer,  hymn  book  and  catechism,  and  a  Biblical  his- 
tory— in  theOtchipwe  language,  and  two  other  little  works 
in  German  and  Slavonic.  These  books  hf^  printed  while  on 
a  visit  to  Europe  early  in  1837.  The  La  Pointe  and  Fond 
du  Lac  missions  being  now,  after  eight  years'  labor,  so  well 
established  that  the  charge  could  be  intrusted  to  a  man  of 
ordinary  ability,  Father  Baraga  accepted  an  invitation  ten- 
dered him  by  a  part  of  the  Keweenaw  band  of  Ojibwas,  and 
in  1843  founded  his  last  and  favorite  mission  of  L'Anse, 
now  called  after  his  name,  Baraga.  A  Methodist  mission, 
established  a  few  years  previously  near  the  head  of  Kewee- 
naw Bay,  had  gathered  in  but  a  small  portion  of  natives. 
Most  of  th*^  remaining  pagans  were  deeply  sunken  in  drunk- 
enness, and  its  concomitant  vices.  Father  Baraga  by  word 
and  example,  being  himself  remarkably  abstemious,  and  a 
sworn  foe  to  intoxicating  driDk,  succeeded  in  reforming 
those  who  placed  themselves  under  his  guidance.  Besides 
the  natives  of  the  place,  a  number  of  families  from  the  On- 
tonagon River,  from  Vieux  Desert,  Lake  Flambeau  and 
even  more  distant  parts  of  the  interior,  came  to  settle 
around  the  little  church  on  a  tract  of  land  bought  for  them 
by  the  missionary.  To  wean  them  from  their  roving  habits, 
he  built  a  substantial  log  house  for  every  new-comer,  and 
also  endeavored  to  accustom  them  to  gardening  and  farm- 
ing. In  this,  however,  he  failed,  through  want  of  personal 
familiarity  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  left  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  one  of  his  successors.  In  the  L'Anse 
Mission,  Father  Baraga  wrote,  besides  a  larger  collection 
of  religious  and  moral  instructions  for  the  Indians,  his  in- 
valuable grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Otchipwe  language, 
the  first  ever  published.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  himself, 
as  in  most  of  his  former  missions,  the  teacher  of  his  flock 
in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  And  in  this 
mission  he  hoped  co  conclude  his  days,  but  Providence  had 
decreed  otherwise. 

The  discovery  or  rather  the  opening  up  of  the  rich  cop- 
per deposits  of  Upper  Michigan,  almost  cotemporary  with  the 
establishment  of  the  L'Anse  Mission,  opened  also  a  new 
field  for  the  employment  of  Father  Baraga's  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  for  the  exertion  of  his  zeal.  Being  the 
only  priest  within  reach,  the  Irish,  German,  French  and 
other  Catholic?  who  in  fast  increasing  numbers  flocked  to 
the  mines,  soon  applied  for  his  pastoral  services.  That 
new  flock  extended  over  what  now  forms  the  counties  of 
Ontonagon,  Houghton  and  Keweenaw.  For  eight  years  he 
regularly  visited  them  from  L'Anse,  traveling,  as  circum- 
stances required,  by  canoe  or  on  foot  on  sDow-shoes  on  the 
frozen  Jakes  and  rivers,  on  Indian  trails  or  through  almost 
pathless  woods,  often  bending  under  a  load  of  books,  altar 
furniture  and  other  requisites  of  the  mission.  His  arrival 
in  camps  and  rising  villages  was  hailed  not  only  by  those 
of  his  flock,  but  also  by  others  who  admired  the  unassum- 
ing, self -de  voted  and  disinterested  missionary,  and  even 
came  to  listen  to  his  simple  and  unadorned  but  always 
earnest  and  often  incisive  addresses  in  the  three  languages 
spoken  in  most  places. 

The  influx  and  increase  of  the  white  population  led  to 
the  erection,  first  of  an  apostolic  vicariate,  1853,  and  four 
years  later  of  an  Episcopal  See  for  Upper  Michigan.  Thus 
Father  Baraga  (the  choice  could  hardly  have  failed  to^fall 
on  him)  became  chief  Pastor  of  almost  every  flock  succes- 
sively gathered  and  governed  by  himself. 

Having  received  the  Episcopal  consecration  in  Cincin- 
nati November  1,  1853,  and  made  a  second  and  last  jour- 
^^J  to  Europe,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
then  a  central  point,  since  the  jurisdiction  over  the  missions 


in  the  northern  part  of  Lower  Michigan  and  others  in  Wis- ' 
consin  and  Minnesota  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  neigh- 
boring Bishops.  Accordingly,  his  yearly  pastoral  visits  ex- 
tended on  one  side  to  the  head  and  part  of  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior;  on  the  other  side  to  Grrand  Traverse 
Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron. In  1864,  he  was,  upon  his  own  request,  transferred 
to  Marquette,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Marquette.  Bishop  Baraga's  administrative  and  pas- 
toral cares  and  labors,  of  which  space  forbids  us  to  give 
even  the  briefest  sketch,  bore  more  severely  on  his  consti- 
tution than  all  preceding  hardships  had  done.  From  the 
effects  of  an  eight  days'  exposure  to  rain  and  cold  on  a 
boat  journey  about  four  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
never  fully  recovered.  While  present  at  the  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  October,  1866,  he  was  stricken  by  apo- 
plexy, and,  although  rallying  sufficiently  to  make  his  way 
home,  he  remained  in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  gradu- 
ally sank  until  a  paralysis  of  the  lungs  carried  him  off  at 
an  early  hour  of  Sunday,  January  18,  1868  On  the  30th,  - 
he  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  with  great  marks  of  respect 
exhibited  by  the  whole  population  of  Marquette;  among 
other  things,  all  shops  and  business  places  being  kept 
closed  that  day. 

Bishop  Baraga  died  poor,  as  he  had  lived,  his  patrimony 
and  his  personal  revenues  having  all  been  spent  for  charit- 
able and  religious  purposes. 

The  Presbyterian  Church. — The  first  Presbyterian  so- 
ciety of  Marquette  was  organized  February  13,  1855. 
Among  the  first  members  were  A.  K.  Harlow,  Charles  John- 
son, J.  W.  Edwards,  M.  H.  Maynard,  G.  P.  Cummings,  S. 
P.  Ely,  H.  Wells,  A.  G.  Boss  and  Charles  T.  Harvey.  The 
name  of  William  Valentine  appears  as  witness  to  the  record 
of  first  election  of  Trustees.  Another  record  of  organiza- 
tion a])pears  under  date  November  6,  1855,  in  which  the 
names  of  Morgan  L.  Hewitt,  Charles  S.  Cushing,  Patrick 
D.  Bissel,  C.  T.  Harvey,  A.  R.  Harlow  and  Charles  John- 
son appear.  Mr.  Ely,  in  his  reference  to  this  society,  writes 
as  follows:  "Occasional  Presbyterian  services  were  held 
in  1852  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bobb  and  Rev.  Mr.  Morse  in  the 
unfinished  house  of  the  late  Heman  B.  Ely,  and  in  the 
open  air  in  the  grove  near  it.  This  church  was  not,  how- 
ever, formally  organized  until  June  15,  1857.  Of  its 
original  membership  of  fourteen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Har- 
low, Mr.  G.  P.  Cummings  and  Mr.  Ambrose  Campbell  are 
the  only  ones  who  still  remain  here.  Rev.  Mr.  Woodruff 
officiated  for  a  short  time  after  the  organization  of  the 
church.  Rev.  C.  B.  Stevens  became  its  minister  in  1858. 
For  sixteen  months,  services  were  held  in  the  court  house. 
In  January,  1860,  a  small  church  building  on  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Washington  was  finished,  which  was  occupied 
until  the  church  on  the  corner  of  Bluff  and  Front  streets 
was  finished  in  1868.  Rev.  F.  H.  Adams  succeeded  Mr. 
Stevens  in  1865,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Herrick  John- 
son, who  officiated  during  the  winter  of  1867-68.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Little,  who  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  D.  S.  Banks,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church.  The 
present  church  building  on  Front  street  was  begun  in  1867 
and  completed  in  1868.  It  is  a  large  red  brick  structure, 
semi-gothic  in  style,  and  well  finished. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  this  place  was  organized  in  the 
summer  of  1860,  and  the  church  on  Front  street  was  built 
and  dedicated  in  1862.  The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  A. 
C.  Armstrong,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Anderson,  John  Mathews,  D.  A.  Randall,  Jonathan  Row- 
ley, C.  Hulburt  and  Rev.  Charles  Button.  Rev.  Mr.  Tup- 
per  is  the  present  pastor. 
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On  March  16,  1865,  a  record  shows  that  Samuel  Peck, 
H.  A.  Burt,  M.  A.  Allen,  W.  Finney  and  Charles  S.  Webb 
were  elected  Trustees.  The  church  adopted  articles  of  asso- 
ciation February  5,  1869.  The  original  members  were 
A.  Gr.  Benedict,  J.  Matthews,  J.  W.  Wyckoff,  W.  Finney, 
A.  J.  Lobdell,  Eliza  Stratton,  Janette  H.  Lyons,  George  E. 
Tracy,  A.  J.  Burt,  Delia  Peck,  Ella  Hampton,  James  Ma- 
han,  S.  N.  Bronson,  Lida  M.  Bronson,  William  Burt, 
Fanny  Humphrey,  A.  S.  Westlake,  N.  W.  Slocum,  Will- 
iam H.  Yolk,  George  W.  Benedict,  Samuel  Peck,  David 
Campau,  J".  M.  Stiles,  Nancy  H.  Brown,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Finney, 
Lizzie  Matthews,  F.  Harvey,  Hattie  Harvey,  L.  E.  Osborn, 
John  W.  Spear,  Hiram  A.  Burt,  N.  A.  Holland,  E.  C.  Bar- 
rows, N.  S.  Harvey,  S.  P.  Harvey,  A.  M.  Brotherton, 
Emma  Holland,  Joseph  Atkinson,  Clark  Stratton,  Angus 
Kankin,  Sarah  J.  Graves,  Louisa  A.  Brown,  T.  O.  Hampton 
and  Frank  Wheeler. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity  Church.  — 
Among  the  other  religious  societies  represented  in  the  city, 
the  principal  is  the  German  Lutheran.  Services  are  held 
occasionally  in  the  old  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In 
October,  1881,  a  meeting  of  the  members,  Charles  Ullrich, 
Frank  Tuch,  F.  Jacobs,  Fred  Doerr  and  Got  Winkler  were 
elected  Trustees.     Bev.  Edward  F.  E.  Heinecke  was  pastor. 


SOCIETIES. 


The  ancient  and  wide- spread  order  of  Masonry  has  been 
represented  here  since  1857.  In  July  of  that  year,  Mar- 
quette Lodge,  No.  1 01,  of  iVncient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
was  organized  under  dispensation  of  Grand  Master  Levi 
Cook,  and  was  chartered  at  the  annual  communication  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  January,  1858.  Its  first  initiate,  our 
townsman  M.  H.  Maynard,  is  the  present  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  this  State.  The  first  Master  of  the  Marquette 
Lodge  was  the  late  James  J.  St.  Clair,  who  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Matthew  H.  Maynard,  Andrew  G.  Clark,  Samuel 
M.  Billings,  Peter  C.  Parkinson,  Francis  M.  Moore  and 
Mirza  R.  Manhard.  The  present  membership  of  the  lodge 
is  127.  Marquette  Chapter,  No.  43,  of  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
was  chartered  by  the  Grand  Chapter  in  January,  1866. 
Its  first  High  Priest  was  M.  H.  Maynard,  who  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  James  E.  Dalliba  and  Francis  M.  Moore.  Its 
present  membership  is  102.  The  Lake  Superior  Com- 
mandery,  No.  30,  of  Knights  Templar,  was  chartered  by 
the  Grand  Commandery  in  June,  1873.  Its  first  Com- 
mander was  James  E.  Dalliba,  who  was  succeeded  by  M. 
H.  Maynard.  Its  present  membership  is  thirty-nine.  The 
spacious  and  elegant  hall  belonging  to  the  order,  in  the 
Adams  Building,  Front  street,  is  well  known  to  most  of  you. 
Its  fittings  and  furniture  and  the  regalia  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  order  are  very  elegant,  and  second  in  no  re- 
spect to  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  State. 

Lake  Superior  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  — Perhaps 
in  this  organization  is  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  peninsulas  of  Michigan,  as  can  be  represented 
elsewhere.  From  the  Lower  Peninsula  to  the  Upper,  the 
change  is  as  great  as  can  be  found  between  two  distinct 
States.  The  subordinate  lodges  of  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
not  being  able  to  receive  the  necessary  aid  for  permanent 
work  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan,  on  account  of 
their  remote  location,  were  set  apart  by  the  Right  Worthy 
General  Grand  Lodge,  with  the  consent  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Michigan,  and  organized  at  Marquette  July  26, 
1881,  by  P.  R.  W.  G.  T.  John  Russell  as  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Lake  Superior  Independent  Order  Good  Templars,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Upper  Peninsula,  embracing  at 
that  time  thirteen  lodges,  three  of  which  soon  ceased  to  exist. 


The  membership  in  November,  1881,  was  only  467. 
In  July,  1882,  it  had  reached  over  800,  and  numbered 
nineteen  lodges.  All  expenses  of  the  organization  have 
been  met,  and  a  fund  of  $82.35  remains  in  the  treasury. 
At  its  first  annual  session,  held  at  Ishpeming  July  11  and 
12,  1882,  the  following  ofiicers  were  elected: 

Grand  Lodge  Independent  Order  Good  Templars. — G. 
W.  C.  T.,  John  Hamilton,  Calumet;  G.  W.  C,  W.  E. 
Clarke,  Manistique;  G.  W.  V.  T.,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Mills,  Ishpe- 
ming; G.  W.  Secretary,  C.  H.  T.  Atwood,  Eagle  River;  G. 
W.  T.,  Henry  Davis,  Stoneville;  G.  S.  J.  T.,  Francis 
Blackwell,  Norway;  G.  Chaplain,  C.  W.  Burnham,  Manis- 
tique; G.  M.,  R.  Williams,  Republic;  G.  G.,  Miss  Martha 
Dower,  Republic;  G.  S.,  J.  W.  Beardsley,  Quinnesec;  A. 
G.  Secretarv,  Miss  Jennie  Bennett,  Central  Mine;  D.  G. 
M.,  Miss  Mary  Peck,  Champion;  P.  G.  W.  C.  T.,  J.  C. 
Funston,  Ishpeming.  Its  second  annual  session  will  be  at 
Calumet  the  second  Tuesday  of  July,  1883. 

Lndependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. — Marquette  Lodge 
No.  108,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  June  22,  1867.  The 
following  were  the  charter  members:  S.  A.  Murch,  L.  E. 
Osborn,  H.  C.  Taylor,  James  Whiting,  H.  D.  Lyons. 
Present  membership  forty -two.  Officers  at  present:  N.  G. , 
O.  D.  Bishop;  V.  G.,  R.  R.  Todd;  Secretary,  D.  Sutton; 
Treasurer,  H.  Doer;  R.  S.  N.  G.,  G.  W.  Joslin;  L.  S.  N. 
G.,  H,  B.  Dye;  R.  S.  V.  G.,  James  Hoey;  L.  S.  Y.  G.,  C. 
M.  Everett.  ^ 

The  Ancient   Order  of  Hibernians.,  Division  No.   3,  of 

Marquette,  adopted  the  articles  of  association  February  8, 

1882.     The  original  members  were  Martin  E.  Ford,  John 

Reardon,    Felix   O'Hagan,    Eugene    Swift    and    John   F. 

Carey. 

St.  Jean  de  Baptist e  Association  was  organized  June  16, 
1875,  with  J.  H.  Primeau,  Joseph  A.  Vannier,  Pierre 
Primeau,  A.  Desjardins,  Joseph  A.  Desjardins,  Theophile 
Bastien,  Cyrills  Marrin,  Norbert  Proule,  OUivier  Villen- 
euve,  Antoine  Primeau  and  Joseph  Balduc  original  mem- 
bers. 

L^  Union  Canadien  Francaise  was  organized  July  20, 
1881,  with  thirteen  members. 

The  Libi^ary  and  Scientific  Association  of  Marquette 
was  organized  January  27,  1857.  Henry  Staftbrd,  J.  J.  St. 
Clair,  Peter  White,  M.  H.  Maynard,  G.  H.  Blake,  A.  H.  Jones 
and  L.  D.  Jackson  were  the  originators.  Peter  White  was 
elected  President  and  M.  H.  Maynard,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

PUBLIC    WORKS. 

Among  our  public  improvements,  the  most  costly  and 
imporfcant  is  the  breakwater  in  front  of  the  harbor,  built 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  surveys  for 
the  work  were  made  in  1867 ;  the  length  of  the  breakwater 
was  fixed  at  2,000  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $240,000. 
This  improvement  was  authorized  by  Congress,  an  appro- 
priation made,  and  the  work  begun  in  1868.  The  inception 
of  this  improvement  was  largely  due  to  the  intelligent  and 
energetic  efforts  of  Messrs.  John  and  Hiram  A.  Burt.  The 
breakwater  was  completed  last  year  to  its  full  length  of 
2,000  feet,  and  contrary  to  the  general  rule  with  such  works 
it  has  been  bailt  for  less  than  its  estimated  cost. 

The  city  gas  works  were  built  in  1869. 

The  Northwestern  telegraph  line,  which  gave  us  our  first 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  South  and  East,  was 
built  in  1865,  and  the  Marquette,  Mackinac  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  line  was  completed  in  1873. 

The  Marquette,  Mackinaw  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad 
line  was  surveyed  in  1873,  but  by  reason  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  it  has  not  yet  proved  practicable 
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to  obtain  the  capital  with  which  to  build  the  road. 
1881,  the  D.,  M.  &.  M.  was  buili 


In 


ILLUSTRIOUS    DEAD. 


Mr.  Ely,  in  the  centennial  address  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  at  length,  piakes  the  following  eloquent 
reference  to  the  men  of  mark  among  the  early  settlers  now 
passed  away: 

"  It  is  lit  upon  this  occasion  to  make  mention  of  some  of 
those  names  in  our  history  whose  work  of  life  is  wrought 
and  ended.  Among  those  from  this  place  who  served  in  the 
army  during  the  late  civil  war,  Capt.  Moody  will  be  well 
remembered  by  the  earliest  settlers  as  a  man  full  of  courage 
and  energy.  More  of  you  remember  Col.  Town,  a  gallant 
and  devoted  man,  and  an  officer  who  never  spared  or  took 
account  of  himself.  Rev.  A.  C.  Shaw  was  a  faithful  Chap- 
lain*, his  life,  full  of  usefulness,  has  but  recently  terminated. 
Andrew  Pulver  died  in  prison,  and  sleeps  in  an  unknown 
grave.  Michael  Belloir  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  Albert 
Jackson  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  service.  Duncan 
and  Donald  Cameron  were  trusty  scouts,  who  returned  home 
to  die  from  the  labors  and  exposures  of  their  service.  D. 
Gr.  Maynard  went  unharmed  through  all  the  battles,  in 
which  he  won  the  rank  of  Captain,  to  give  up  his  life  here 
in  an  act  of  heroism  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  All  of 
you  who  were  here  in  the  summer  of  1867,  well  remember 
the  evening  excursion  of  the  towing  steamer  Jay  C.  Morse, 
with  a  happy  party  of  fifty  young  people  from  many  differ- 
ent families,  which  ended  so  tragically.  Midway  between 
Partridge  Island  and  the  main  land,  while  running  at  full 
speed,  she  struck  a  hidden  rock,  staving  in  her  bows  and 
throwing  two  ladies  overboard  by  the  recoil.  Mr.  Maynard 
instantly  plunged  into  the  water  to  save  them,  but  the  tug 
drifted  toward  them  and  away  from  him,  and  they  were 
speedily  taken  on  board.  Meanwhile,  the  steamer  was 
rapidly  sinking;  she  had  no  small  boats,  and  her  sinking 
meant  the  destruction  of  all  on  board.  Maynard  was  sup- 
porting himself  upon  a  plank  in  the  water  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  could  see  that  she  was  sinking.  The  bow  of  the 
boat  was  headed  toward  Partridge  Island,  and  the  loss  of 
time  in  turning  to  pick  up  Maynard  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  all  on  board.  He  shouted,  "  I'm  all  right;  go 
ahead."  The  boat  with  her  last  breath  of  steam  spent  had 
just  momentum  enough  to  ground  herself  on  the  shore  of 
Partridge  Island,  and  the  party  was  safe.  Maynard  swam 
and  drifted  with  the  wind  for  the  mainland,  which  was  about 
half  a  mile  away,  but  never  reached  it.  He  sleeps  beneath 
the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  honor  which  all 
men  pay  the  horoic  dead  is  his  enduring  monument.  The 
late  Alexander  Campbell  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
industry,  who  devoted  himself  while  his  strength  remained 
with  untiring  zeal  to  all  enterprises  and  objects  of  a  public 
nature.     His  death  was  a  serious  loss  to  this  community. 

Mrs.  Martha  W.  Bacon,  through  all  the  hardships  of  our 
early  settlement,  afforded  a  constant  example  of  cheerful - 
imm^  courage  and  energy.  She  lived  to  see  the  prosperity 
of  the  place  which  she  had  no  small  share  in  founding, 
ffittd  went  to  her  rest  full  of  years  and  honor. 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  as  they  deserve  of  Jonas  W. 
Watson,  of  William  Ferguson,  of  Eobert  J.  Graveraet,  of 
the  genial  and  brilliant  doctor,  James  J.  St.  Clair,  and  of 
Stephen  E.  Gay,  a  man  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
who  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  charcoal  iron  in  Mar- 
quette County. 

Among  the  men  of  mark  who  have  ceased  from  among 
us,  the  late  Bishop  Baraga  deserves  especial  remembrance. 
This  venerable  prelate  was  a  truly  apostolic   man,    who 


counted  neither  honor,  ease,  nor  life  itself  dear  so  that  ' 
he  might  faithfully  follow  his  Divine  Master  in  the  care  of 
souls.  He  first  reduced  the  Chippewa  language  to  writing 
and  gave  it  a  grammar  and  dictionary.  Born  of  a  noble 
family  and  inheriting  wealth,  he  devoted  himself  and  all 
that  he  had  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  Gospel  to  the  In- 
dians of  this  peninsula,  while  it  was  still  an  unbroken 
wilderness.  His  long  journeys  up  and  down  the  lake  were 
often  performed  on  foot  and  in  great  peril,  and  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  greatest  simplicity.  Well 
I  remember  upon  one  of  the  occasions  when  I  \\ent  to  see 
him  during  his  last  illness,  urging  him  to  allow  himself 
more  of  the  comforts  which  it  seemed  to  me  his  age  and  in- 
firmities required.  "  What  matters  it, "  said  he,  "  that  I 
should  have  a  more  comfortable  bed;  I  am  better  lodged  ' 
than  my  Master;  I  have  a  roof,  but  He  had  no  place  where 
He  might  lay  His  head!" 

If,  in  speaking  of  the  late  Heman  B.  Ely,  as  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  do  on  this  occasion,  the  partiality  of  kindred 
should  be  evidenced  rather  than  the  judgment  of  the 
historian,  I  pray  you  to  pardon  me!  The  twenty  years 
that  have  passed  since  his  departure  furnish  the  proper 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  what  he  was,  what  he 
projected  and  what  he  did.  He  was  a  man  of  prophetic  in- 
sight, who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  counted 
for  nothing  all  the  intervening  obstacles  and  postponementy. 
If  he  seemed  silent  and  reserved,  it  was  not  because  he  was 
taciturn  or  morose,  but  because  his  mind  was  pre -occupied 
with  the  work  before  him.  He  knew  no  respect  of  persons; 
the  humblest  man  was  sure  of  justice  and  courtesy  from 
him.  His  coarage  and  determination  never  failed  him;  he 
did  his  work  to  the  day  of  his  death,  making  no  voluntary 
concessions  to  his  last  enemy.  He  died  in  his  prime,  but 
his  work  and  his  memory  remain. 

The  proper  limit  of  time  in  which  I  ought  to  detain 
you  is  already  reached.  Our  history  is  brief;  the  men  who 
had  wrought  it  out  are  most  of  them  here  present  to-day, 
and  they  are  not  yet  old.  We  have  established  an  outpost 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bepublic,  one  of  the  many 
settlements  which  have  carried  her  progress  onward  through 
the  continent.  The  seed  of  freedom  is  fruitful,  and  its 
growth,  because  it  springs  from  truth  and  from  justice,  in 
the  order  of  man's  nature  and  God's  providence,  knows 
no  limit  but  those  of  time  and  space.  Therefore,  from  our 
country's  small  beginning  100  years  ago  40,000,000  people 
have  spread  over  the  continental  area  of  the  Republic,  and 
hailing  this  Centennial  day,  join  the  gladliearts  and  voices 
of  a  great  Nation,  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Hudson,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Savannah  and 
St.  John:  along  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  AUeghanies; 
along  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi;  by  the 
northern  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  along  the  Missouri, 
the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Grand*^;  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges,  lifting  up  their  hoary  summits  to  the  sky;  at  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  along  the  far  Pacific. 

Before  us  all  lies  the  great,  the  illimitable  future! 
Who  can  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  second  hundred  years 
of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  centuries  which  are  to  follow 
it! 

The  heritage  of  freedom  is  perpetual  to  all  men  who 
deserve  to  be  free;  but  there  is  no  charm  in  institutions, 
there  is  no  magic  in  forms  of  government  to  perpetuate 
freedom,  when  justice  and  truth  have  ceased  out  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Justice  and  truth!  These  let  us  cherish,  these  let  us 
transmit  to  our  children  and  they  to  theirs!  Thus  till  the 
appointed  period  of  this  earth  be  finished^  throughout  this 
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broad  continent,  under  the  government  established  by  our 
fathers,  shall  generation  after  generation  be  enfolded  be- 
neath the  blessed  wings  of  freedom  and  peace. 

May  God  evermore  defend  and  preserve  the  Republic!" 

LAYING    OUT    THE    VILLAGE. 

The  first  land  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
was  that  by  Gr.  E.  Freeman  and  Charles  Johnson,  the  lat- 
ter v)f  whom  built  the  first  house  there. 

The  first  plat  of  Marquette  Village  was  made  for  the 
Cleveland  Iron  Mining  Company,  in  August,  1854,  and  re- 
corded before  Peter  White,  Register  of  the  county.  The 
land  then  platted  extended  back  from  the  bay  to  Fifth 
street,  and  north  from  a  line  south  of  Fisher  street  to  a  line 
half  a  block  north  of  Spring  street.  The  thirty-six-acre 
plat,  extending  from  the  north  side  of  the  original  plat 
north  of  Ridge  street,  was  laid  off  in  Aug  ist,  1854,  for  M. 
L.  Hewitt,  Ed  Cook,  John  Burt,  Charles  Johnson  and 
Eliza  T.  Duncan,  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Company. 

Harlow's  Addition  No.  1,  was  platted  for  Martha  W. 
Bacon,  in  July,  1855.  The  plat  extended  from  Iron  Bay 
to  the  section  line  beyond  Seventh  street.^ 

Hewitt's  Addition  to  the  city  was  made  in  1855,  for 
Isaac  L.  Hewitt.  It  embraced  the  lands  east  from  Front 
street  to  the  Light-House  Reservation,  and  north  from  Wa- 
ter or  Lake  street  to  Mt.  Vernon  street,  extending  south- 
east to  Main  street. 

Burt  &  Ely's  plat  was  made  in  1856.  It  included  all 
the  lots  fronting  on  Carp  River  street  and  on  High  street, 
and  beyond  Carp  River  fronting  on  Chocolate  street. 

Harlow's  Addition  No.  2  was  made  in  1859,  extending 
from  the  center  of  Section  23,  Town  48  north,  of  Range  25 
west,  running  west  646  feet,  thence  north  twelve  degrees, 
east  666  feet,  and  north  seventy-eight  degrees,  west  518 
feet;  also  Lots  1  and  2  of  Block  14  of  Section  23. 

Penny  &  Vaughn's  Addition  was  made  by  John  T.  Du- 
rand,  in  August,  1859.  It  extends  from  the  bay,  or  Bay  de 
Noquet  street,  to  Adams  street,  and  from  Mesnard  to  Jack- 
son. 

Burt's  Addition,  made  in  1860  for  John  Burt,  extends 
from  Ridge  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  from  High  street  to  Fourth 
street. 

Blaker  &  Bacon's  Subdivision  of  the  village  was  made 
in  1861,  extending  from  the  meridian  line  to  Front  street, 
and  from  Bluff  to  Ridge  street. 

Harlow's  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Additions,  Earl's  re- 
plat  of  Block  6,  John  and  William  Burt's,  Craig's,  Bald- 
win's and  Hiram  A.  Burt's,  together  with  the  following  de- 
scribed additions,  were  made  since  1860. 

Edwards'  Addition  to  the  city,  extending  from  Penny  & 
Vaughn's  Addition  to  John  and  William  Burt's,  and  from 
the  State  road,  or  Third  street,  to  Marquette  Bay,  was 
platted  by  L.  C.  Palmer  for  J.  W.  Edwards,  in  May,  1874. 
,  Blocks  8,  9, 11,  12  and  13,  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining 
Company's  division  of  Marquette,  were  platted  by  George 
P.  Cummings,  Civil  Engineer,  in  April,  1876. 

Harlow's  Addition  No.  6,  to  Marquette  City,  was  plat- 
ted by  E.  M.  Spaulding  in  March,  1877,  for  Mrs.  Olive  L. 
Harlow. 

The  first  brick  business  block  was  that  known  as  the 
Burt  Block,  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Main  streets,  built 
about  1866. 

The  first  variegated  brown  stone  block  was  the  National 
Bank  Building,  in  1872-73. 

The  Opera  House  Block  was  built  in  1875.  The  next 
brown  stone  building  was  the  dwelling  built  by  Richard 
Traverse  in  1875. 


A  village  government  was  organized  in  1859.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  board  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  1 868.  Since  that  period  to  the  organization  of  the 
city  government,  the  records  are  complete,  and  from  them 
the  following  record  of  members  of  the  Village  Board  is 
compiled. 

1868— M.  H.  Maynard,  President;  T.  T.  Hurley,  J.  W. 
Edwards,  H.  A.  Burt  and  F.  P.  Wetmore,  Trustees;  S.  P. 
Murch,  Recorder. 

1869— M.  H.  Maynard,  President;  T.  T.  Hurley,  M.  L. 
Hewitt,  B.  P.  Robins,  Samuel  Peck,  Terence  Moore,  Trust- 
ees; S.  P.  Murch,  Recorder. 

1870— M.  H  Maynard,  President;  F.  P.  Wetmore,  J. 
H  Grinnell,  A.  R.  Harlow,  M.  L.  Hewitt  and  B.  P.  Rob- 
ins, Trustees;  S.  P.  Murch,  Recorder. 

1871— H.  D.  Smith,  President;  A.  R.  Harlow,  Terence 
Moore,  John  Thony,  Daniel  Brittell,  P.  C.  Parkinson  and 
J.  H.  G-rinnell,  Trustees;  S.  P.  Murch,  Recorder. 

The  Village  Council  held  its  last  meeting  April  6,  1871, 
when  the  officers  of  the  newly  established  city  were  declared 
elected.  Until  the  organization  of  the  Council,  H.  D. 
Smith  acted  as  Mayor,  under  the  charter,  succeeding  to 
that  position  as  President  of  the  village. 

The  Fire  of  1868. — -The  destructive  fire  of  1868  was 
the  agent  by  which  many  monuments  of  the  first  progres- 
sive period  of  the  village  were  swept  away.  Among  those 
monuments  were  the  Burt  Block,  valued  at  $50,000,  which 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  Front  street;  H  R.  Mather's 
frame  block,  valued  at  from  $10,000  to  $12,000;  Adams, 
Frazer  &  Co.'s  Block,  corner  of  Spring  and  Front  streets, 
valued  at  $15,000;  the  M.,  H  &  O.  R.  R.  shops;  the  dock 
warehouses;  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  trestle  dock,  and  other 
buildings  and  stractures  in  the  heart  of  the  village.  The 
fire  originated  within  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  shops.  That 
it  was  probably  of  incendiary  origin  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  the  water  supply  (said  to  be  fully  equal  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  the  time)  being  shut  oft. 

The  United  States  Register's  records  of  public  lands, 
the  village  records,  and  a  few  valuable  law  libraries,  were 
all   destroyed,  or  so  injured  as  to  be  useless  for  reference. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  city  of  Marquette  was  incorporated  under  au- 
thority of  a  legislative  act,  approved  February  27, 
1871.  The  territory  was  then  set  off  from  Marque cte 
Township,  divided  into  three  wards,  and  provision 
made  for  the  election  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  Treas- 
urer, three  Justices  of  the  Peace,  two  Constables,  six 
Aldermen  and  three  Supervisors;  the  latter  office  was 
provided  for  by  making  the  short-term  Alderman  of  each 
ward  the  Supervisor  of  the  Ward.  The  territory  set  oft' 
embraced  Fractional  Sections  13  and  14,  Sections  15  and 
22,  Fractional  Sections  23,  24  and  26,  Sections  27,  34  and 
35,  and  Fractional  Section  36,  in  Town  48  north,  of  Range 
25  west. 

The  first  election  under  the  Marquette  City  charter  was 
held  April  3,  1871.  The  following  record  will  point  out 
the  electoral  strength  cf  the  city,  and  also  deal  with  the 
men  who  sought  the  honors  of  official  life  as  pioneer  offi- 
cers of  the  city: 

Mayor— H.  H.  Safford,  352  votes;  Peter  White,  271. 

Recorder — Arch  Benedict,  197;  A.  N.  Barney,  185;  S. 
E.  Chink,  32;  Thomas  Elmore,  96. 

Treasurer—Balthazer  Neidhart,  258;  F.  M.  Moore, 
368. 

School  Inspector —John  Gaorge  O'Keefe,  615;  J.  H. 
Grinnell,  576. 
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Constable— Jacob  Dolf,  622;  Patrick  Donavan,  618. 

Aldermen,  First  Ward— Terence  Moore,  90;  Con  Clune, 
89;  Thomas  Hefferman,  59;  T.  T.  Hurley,  124. 

Aldermen,  Second  Ward— Alex  C,  Theill,  147;  John 
Thony,  113;  R  C.  Parkinson,  197;  A.  R.  Harlow,  68. 

Aldermen,  Third  Ward — Jemes  M.  Wilkinson,  155; 
Daniel  H.  Ball,  88;  Dairiel  Brittell,  75. 

Justice  of  the  Peace — John  George  O'Keefe. 

MAYORS    AND     RECORDERS    OF    THE    CITY. 

Mayors— Henry  H.  Stafford,  1871;  Samuel  P.  Ely, 
1872-73;  Samuel  P.  Ely,  1873;  Alfred  P.  Swineford,  1874 
-75;  James  Pickands,  1876;  Francis  M.  Moore,  1877; 
James  P.  Pendill,  1878-81;  H.  D.  Lyons  (pro  tern.),  1881; 
Jeffry  Coles,  1882-83. 

Recorders— Archibald  G-.  Benedict,  1871;  Sydney  E. 
Church,  1872-73;  Joseph  H.  Primeau,  1873;  Joseph  H. 
Primeau,  1874-75;  Joseph  H.  Primeau,  1876;  Joseph  H. 
Primeau,  1877;  John  George  O'Keefe,  1878-81;  John 
George  O'Keefe,  1881;  John  George  O'Keefe,  1882-83. 

SUPERVISORS  OF   MARQUETTE    CITY. 

1871,  Terence  Moore,  First  Ward;  1871,  Alex  G.  Theil, 
Second  Ward;    1871,  James  M.  Wilkinson,  Third  Ward; 

1872,  B.  Neidhart,  Second  Ward;  1872,  Peter  C.  Parkman, 
Second  Ward;  1872,  Daniel  H.  Ball,  Third  Ward;  18/2, 
T.  T.  Hurley,  First  Ward;  1873,  James  Atfield,  First  Ward; 

1873,  Balthazer  Neidhart,  Second  Ward;  1873,  Edward 
Fraser,  Third   Ward;    1875,  Thomas   Jewell,  First  Ward; 

1875,  Thomas  A.  Cook,  Second  Ward;  1875,  Frank  B. 
Spear,  Third  Ward;  1875,  Sam  D.  Humphreys,  Fourth 
Ward;  1876,  A.  P.  Swineford,  First  Ward;  1876,  Thomas 
E.  Cook,  Second  Ward;  1876,  M.  H.  Maynard,  Third  Ward; 

1876,  D.  H.  Merritt,  Fourth  Ward;  1877,  A.  P.  Swineford, 
First  Ward;  1877,  Thomas  E.  Cook,  Second  Ward;  1877, 
Ed  B.  Palmer,  Third  Ward;  1877,  Sage  A.  Catlin,  Fourth 
Ward;  1878,  John  Connor,  First  Ward;  1878,  Timothy 
T.  Hurley,  Second  Ward;  1878,  Peter  White,  Third  Ward; 

1878,  W,  A.  Mahan,  Fourth  Ward;  1879,  JohnlMcCarthy; 

1879,  David  Sang;  1879,  Peter  White;  1879,  W.  A.  Ma- 
han; 1880,  John  Connor;  1880,  James  Dwyer;  1880, 
James  Pickands;  1880,  William  A.  Mahan;  1881,  John 
Connor;  1881,  James  Dwyer;  1881,  James  Pickands;  1881, 
G.  P.  Cummings-  1882,  John  Connor;  1882,  Martin  Ford; 
1882,  James  Pickands;  1882,  George  P.  Cummings. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 

So  recently  as  November,  1869,  when  a  lire  occurred  in 
the  village,  the  citizens  were  accustomed  to  turn  out  unor- 
ganized and  extinguish  it.  On  the  13th  of  that  month,  the 
Board  of  Fire  and  Water  Commissioners  was  directed  by 
the  Council  to  re -organize  a  fire  department  and  appoint  a 
Chief  Engineer.  To-day,  the  city  boasts  of  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  disciplined  fire  companies  in  the  State. 

The  disastrous  conflagration  of  1868,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  reduced  the  village  to  ashes,  taught  that  ex- 
pensive lesson  which  continues  to  prove  the  value  of  a  well - 
organized  fire  department. 

GAS    WORKS. 

The  request  of  the  Marquette  Gas  Light  Company  for 
permission  to  erect  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
was  brought  before  the  Village  Council  July  17,  1869,  and 
an  ordinance  passed  granting  the  rights  asked  for.  Work 
was  began  shortly  after,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  village  was  lighted  by  gas. 


FIRST    DISTRICT    SCHOOL. 

School  District  No.  1  was  established  April  21,  1852, 
by  P.  M.  Everett  and  E.  J.  Graveraet,  Board  of  School  In- 
spectors, and  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  ordered  to  be 
held  April  28,  1852.  At  present,  the  city  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  school  buildings,  among  which  is  one,  a  varie« 
gated  stone  building  on  Ridge  street,  which  is  in  itself  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  well-directed  zeal  of  the  people  in 
this  connection.  On  the  south  side  is  another  important 
schoolhouse,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone.  Statistics  are 
given  in  the  general  history  of  the  county. 

THE    WATER    WORKS. 

April  5,  1869,  the  question  of  a  $100,000  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  system  of  water  works  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  village,  when  143  voted  assent, 
and  125  dissent.  The  Commissioners  at  the  time  were  Jo- 
seph W.  Edwards,  Peter  White,  H.  A.  Burt,  Sam  P.  Ely 
and  W.  L.  Wetmore.  On  account  of  some  technicality, 
this  vote  was  considered  informal,  as  was  also  the  vote  of 
July  10.  The  question  was  again  submitted  July  31,  1869, 
asking  the  people  to  vote  $50,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  result  was  304  for  and  27  against  the  loan.  The  ur- 
gency in  the  case  was  shown  by  the  burning  of  the  propel- 
ler Queen  of  the  Lakes  in  the  harbor.  August  6,  1869, 
a  contract  was  made  with  the  Holly  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany to  supply  pumps  of  2,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity 
for  $22,000.  A  contract  was  made  with  Smith,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, to  supply  and  lay  five  miles  of  iron  pipe  through  the 
village.  Oq  September  2,  the  Commissioners  contracted 
with'rimothy  T.  Hurley  to  build  a  stone  engine  house  on 
a  portion  of  the  Light-House  Keservation,  adjacent  to  the 
breakwater,  then  about  completed.  This  ground  was  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose.  The 
contractors  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the  work,  so  that 
toward  the  close  of  December  the  board  declared  its  satis- 
faction with  the  progress  made. 

The  bonds  were  issued  January  1,  1869,  by  the  Board 
of  Water  and  Fire  Commissioners,  in  accord  with  the  leg- 
islative act  of  1869,  and  with  the  majority  vote  of  the  vil- 
lage electors.  There  were  fifty  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  ten 
of  which  were  made  payable  January  1,  1879;  fifteen,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1884;  and  twenty-five  payable  January  1,  1889. 

The  pumps  manufactured  at  Marquette  by  Merritt  &  Co. 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Holly  works.  They  are 
marvels  of  mechanical  economy,  and  reflect  credit  not  only 
on  the  makers,  but  also  on  the  city  which  fosters  such  an 
industry. 

FOUNDING    OF    THE    CITY     LIBRARY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  April  8,  1872, 
the  following  letter  from  Peter  White  was  read: 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Ely,  Mayor  Elect  : 

Ml/  Dear  Sir— I  hereby  donate  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  following  purposes,  for  the  city  of  Marquette,  to  wit : 

The  sum  of  |5,000,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purchase  and  erection  of  a  fountain  for  the  Washington 
Street  Park  or  the  City  Cemetery.  If  the  fountain  shall  not  cost 
the  entire  sum  of  $5,000,  the  amount  remaining  shall  be  expended 
on  drives,  walks  and  sittings  in  the  vicinity. 

2d.  The  sum  of  $4,000,  to  found  a  public  library  in  the  city,  to 
be  under  the  government  of  five  trustees— S.  P.  Ely,  Daniel  H.  Ball, 
H.  A.  Burt,  M.  H.  Maynard  and  T.  T.  Hurley,  who  shall  appoint 
their  own  successors. 

$1,000  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  cases,  and  in  complet- 
ing room  in  the  new  city  hall. 

Resolved,  On  motion  of  Alderman  Ball,  seconded  by  Alderman 

Hurley,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  ''That  the  Council  accept  the 

munificent  donation  of  $10,000,  made  by  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen, 

Peter  White,  Esq.,  for  the  purposes  designated  by  him,  and  pledge 

.   our  best  efforts  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  city  the  greatest  possible 
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benefit  therefrom.  That  we  recognize  in  this  donation  a  mani- 
festation of  that  public  spirit  and  disinterested  liberality  charactert 
istic  of  the  donor,  and  to  which  the  city  owes  so  much  of  its  pas- 
prosperity  and  present  position,  and  that  we  tender  him  the  hearty 
thanks  of  ourselves  and  the  people  of  this  city  therefor.'' 

Here  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  rest. 
The  money  so  magnanimously  donated  was  invested  in  the 
interets  of  the  city,  and  thus  matters  stood  until  1879,  when 
Mr.  White  presented  to  the  city  the  present  City  Hall,  to- 
gether with  the  lot  on  which  it  stands.  In  addition  to 
these  presents,  he  subscribed  $5,000  toward  the  founding  of 
the  library,  and  subsequently  increased  this  amount,  until 
his  total  donation  amounted  to  $10,000.  The  institution 
is  capable  of  doing  vast  good.  Its  benefits  are  evident 
The  central  location  of  the  library,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  conducted,  afford  every  opportunity  to  the  people  to 
re&d  useful  books. 

If  information  be  the  object  of  the  traveler,  the  wor- 
shiper of  his  own  Penates  may  remark  that  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  intellectual  moss;  that  a  day's  travel  through  a 
city  of  books  will  teach  more  than  a  week's  travel  through 
a  city  of  people;  that  the  cream's  cream  of  all  man  may 
wish  to  know,  already  skimmed  for  us,  lies  already  by  our 
side,  provided  without  unnecessary  agitation  or  expense, 
and  that  ears  abroad  are  not  more  faithful  witnesses  than 
eyes  at  home.  And  so,  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter,  he 
may,  fortified  with  a  good  memory,  outtalk  at  dinner  those 
who  have  roamed  the  farthest,  and  achieve  for  himself  that 
social  distinction  which  is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  travel 
for  all. 

Such  advantages  this  library  offers.  The  whole  neigh- 
borhood  is  a  museum,  in  which  natural  history  may  be 
»*^^udied  from  the  most  extensive  object  lessons. 

The  proposed  United  States  Custom  House  for  Mar- 
quette is  to  be  one  of  th«  leading  public  buildings  of  the 
State.  The  plans,  location  and  liberal  appropriation  all 
point  it  out  as  a  true  recognition  of  what  is  due  to  the  peo- 
ple and  enterprise  of  the  city. 

THE    PRESS. 

The  Marquette  Mining  Journal  was  established  at  Cop- 
per Harbor  in  the  summer  of  1846,  nine  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  Ontonagon  Miner,  by  John  N.  Ingersoll. 
The  office  was  removed  to  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  in  1848,  and 
there  published  under  the  same  title,  without  break  in  the 
volume  or  number.  A  copy  of  the  Journal,  dated  July  21, 
1849,  YoL  4,  No.  7,  by  John  N.  Ingersoll,  is  preserved  in 
the  office  of  the  paper  at  Marquette.  Some  time  before  Mr. 
IngersolFs  visit  to  the  St.  Clair  counties,  he  sold  his  inter- 
est to  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  in  turn  disposed  of  his  interest, 
and  so  on  until  the  office  was  transferred  to  Marquette,  in 
the  fall  of  1855,  at  the  instance  of  John  Burt.  In  a  con- 
troversy on  journalistic  seniority  carried  on  between  the 
Mifie^r  and  Mining  Journal,  during  December,  1879,  and 
Janup,ry,  1880,  the  following  historical  parallels  are  drawn. 
ThQ  Journal  states:  "We  have  in  our  possession  a  copy  of 
a  iMke  Superior  Mining  Journal,  extra,  dated  Marquette, 
November  22,  1856,  giving  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the 
steamer  Superior  off  the  Pictured  Eocks,  and  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  propeller  Webb  in  Waiskai  Bay.  Again,  the 
Mining  Journal  was  published  at  Marquette  the  same  year 
in  which  the  Mmer  made  its  first  appearance  at  Ontonagon. 
It  is  true  we  have  no  files  of  the  paper  to  prove  the  asser- 
tion othej  than  a  bound  volume,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  friend  Meads,  of  the  Miner,  himself  running  from  Sep- 
tember 8, 1858,  to  May  9, 1860~Yol.  IX,  No.  17,  to  Vol.  X, 
No.  52,  inclusive.  In  the  first  of  these  numbers  we  find  ad- 
vertisements, etc.  (Vol.  VI,  No.  1),  showing  insertion  therein 


in  the  summer  of  1855— three  years  and  seventeen  weeks 
prior  to  September  8,  1858.  Again,  the  first  editor  of  the 
Journal  at  Marquette  was  George  M.  Watson,  who  died  in 
February,  1856.  John  Burt  was  then  proprietor  of  the  pa- 
per, and  had  been  for  somo  time  previous  to  its  removal 
from  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Everett,  one  of 
the  lady  pioneers  of  Marquette,  had  the  records  of  the  Mar- 
quette Literary  Society,  which,  under  date  of  February  26, 
1856,  bears  resolutions  referring  to  the  death  of  this  pio- 
neer journalist  at  Marquette.  Of  this  society  the  deceased 
was  a  member  for  some  time,  having  previously  delivered 
an  address  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing.  The 
material  of  the  office  must  have  been  transferred  from  the 
Sault  before  the  winter  of  1856,  as  Mrs.  Everett  states  pos- 
itively that  the  first  publication  was  made  at  Marquette  in 
the  summer  or  fall  of  1855,  which  statement  is  borne  out 
by  M.  H.  Maynard  and  other  old  residents. 

^  After  the  death  of  G.  M.  Watson,  a  Mr.  Judd  was  ap- 
pointed editor.  Judd  was  succAeded  by  Warren  Isham, 
who  died  in   editorial    harness.     Among   the   succeeding 

editors  previous  to  1865  were  Daniel  H.  Ball, Banfield 

and  Alex  Campbell.  About  1865,  a  publishers'  association 
was  formed,  the  officers  of  which  conducted  the  paper  until 
the  destruction  of  the  building  and  material  by  fire  in  Jime, 
1868.  ^ 

The  Journal  Company  made  overtures  to  the  present 
publisher,  then  editor,  of  the  Negaunee  newspaper,  which 
overtures  were  accepted,  so  that,  on  July  25, 1868,  the  Lake 
Superior  Mining  Journal  re  appeared,  under  its  old  name. 
In  the  winter  of  1868,  however,  the  title  was  subjected  to  a 
change  by  omitting  the  words  "  Lake  Superior,"  retaining 
the  name  Mining  Journal  The  change  was  purely  sug- 
gested by  the  necessities  of  our  day,  which  call  for  brevity 
in  almost  everything.  The  paper,  under  whatever  name  it 
may  be  published,  so  long  as  it  deals  with  the  mining  in- 
terests of  the  peninsula  as  it  has  been  dealing,  must  be  con- 
sidered the  great  industrial  newspaper  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region.  It  had  its  birth  at  Copper  Harbor  in  1846, 
while  yet  a  few  bark  wigwams  occupied  the  site  of  Mar- 
quette City,  at  a  time  when  Jim  Paul's  log  shanty  formed 
the  village  of  Onfconagon.  It  passed  its  childhood  at  the 
village  of  the  Sault,  and  came  to  Marquette  to  reach  its 
manhood,  to  grow  in  importance  even  as  the  city  has  grown. 

The  Lake  Superior  News  was  published  in  1860,  with 
Charles  M.  W.  Earle  proprietor.  Issue  No.  7  of  Vol.  II 
appeared  August  24,  1861,  which  contained  the  valedictory 
of  Mr.  Earle.  This  paper  was  republished  shortly  after, 
or  perhaps  continued,  with  Dr.  St.  Clair  as  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. May  29,  1862,  the  forty-sixth  number  of  Vol.  II 
appeared,  which  shows  that  no  break  in  the  publication 
took  place.  The  office  was  purchased  by  Daniel  H.  Ball 
and  Alex  Campbell,  who  published  the  News  until  their 
purchase  of  the  Lake  Superior  Journal  office.  The  paper 
was  then  issued  as  the  Lake  Superior  News  and  Journal 
until  1864,  when  they  sold  the  office  to  John  A.  Banfield. 
Under  Mr.  Banfield,  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed, 
and  published  until  the  fire  of  1868.  A  publishing  com- 
pany, with  Stephen  Rice  as  editor,  had  control  of  the  pa- 
per for  some  time  previous  to  the  fire. 

OliD    AND    NEW    FURNACES    OF    THE    CITY. 

The  Massachusetts  Forge  was  built  at  Marquette,  south 
of  the  Cleveland  Dock,  in  1849,  under  the  direction  of  A. 
N.  Harlow.  This  was  burned  in  1853.  The  Collins  Fur- 
nace was  constructed  in  1858,  by  S.  R.  Gay.  This  indus- 
try was  blown  out  in  1873.  The  Bancroft  was  built  in 
1860,  by  S.  R.  Gay.     The  Marquette  &  Pacific  was  built 
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in  1868,  and  inaugurated  September  1,  that  year.  The 
operating  company  was  incorporated  in  October,  1866.* 
The  Carp  River  Furnace  was  built  in  1873,  by  the  Penin- 
sular Iron  Company.  The  Grace  was  opened  in  December, 
1872. 

The  M.,  H.  &  O.  B.  R.  Co.'s  dock  at  Marquette  has  a 
total  length  of  1,222|  feet,  is  thirty-eight  feet  high  above 
the  water,  and  fifty-three  feet  wide.  It  is  supplied  with 
four  railway  tracks,  upon  which  the  ore  cars  are  run  over 
the  pockets.  There  are  136  pockets,  situated  on  both  sides, 
of  which  120  have  a  capacity  of  fifty-five  tons  each,  and  six- 
teen (steamboat  pockets)  of  100  tons  each.  Eight  vessels 
can  receive  cargoes  at  the  same  time,  and  a  vessel  of  aver- 
age tonnage  can  be  loaded  in  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  dock  has  a  capacity  for  handling, 
with  ease,  500,000  tons  during  a  single  season  of  naviga- 
tion. 

The  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  Company's  Ore  Dock  at 
Marquette  is  so  exactly  similar  to  the  one  last  referred  to 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of 
its  size  and  capacity.  Both  are  elaborate  and  costly  struct- 
ures, and,  together,  have  a  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  ore  trade  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  wifchin  a  short  time,  another 
dock  will  be  constructed,  by  the  D.,  M.  &  M.  Ry.  Co.,  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  roads  throughout  the  mining 
country. 

The  Lake  Superior  Powder  Company  was  organized  Au- 
gust 13,  1869.  The  signers  of  the  articles  of  association 
were  Peter  White,  A.  G.  Clark,  Sam  P.  Ely,  W.  L.  Wet- 
more,  F.  P.  Thayer,  G.  D.  Johnson,  Ed  Breitung,  Henry 
Meny,  S.  L.  Mather,  John  Outhwaite,  Jay  C.  Morse,  George 
Worthington  and  C.  H.  Call. 

The  Merrit  Iron  Foundry,  the  carriage  shops  and  other 
industrial  concerns  of  the  city  are  referred  to  in  other 
pages;  so  also  are  the  railroads, fore  docks  and  commerce 
of  the  port. 

With  the  increase  in  number  of  developed  and  paying 
mines,  and  the  construction  of  more  mills,  the  town  will  of 
course  grow,  and  the  demand  for  food  and  supplies  will 
enhance  the  value  and  importance  of  farms.  The  city  is 
exceedingly  favored  in  the  proximity  of  such  rich  farming 
lands,  and  these  are  an  important  element  in  estimating 
the  resources  and  forecasting  the  future  of  the  county. 
Ten  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  value  of  graias  and 
vegetables  would  form  a  fair  figure  at  which  to  place  the  val- 
ues of  what  the  farms  and  gardens  should  even  now  be  pro- 
ducing. Add  to  this  the  hay  crop  and  the  increase  of  stock, 
and  the  figures  may  be  swelled  to  over  11,500,000.  The  mag- 
nificent yield  of  wheat,  exceeding  in  average  to  the  acre  the 
famous  farms  of  Kansas,  will  soon  attract  capital  hither  to 
invest  in  this  industry,  and  thousands  of  acres  be  found 
capable  of  producing  this  cereal  that  are  now  not  sown  at 
all. 

Following  this  will  come  the  much-required  flour-mill- 
ing industries. 

In  closing  this  historical  sketch  of  the  city,  we  'still 
must  revert  to  the  introductory  paragraphs  for  the  moral  of 
her  story.  While  granting  that  a  very  remarkable,  even 
conciliating,  progress  has  been  made,  there  is  something 
which  tells  the  tale  of  chances  allowed  to  pass— not  by  any 
means  of  chances  lost — which,  if  grasped  firmly,  would 
give  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  to  Marquette  County, 
rather  than  one  of  6,323,  which  the  city  of  to-day  claims. 
A  little  enterprise  grouped  round  the  men  who  have  done 
and  still  continue  to  do  so  much  for  the  municipality  will 
go  far  to  raise  the  city  to  its  proper  industrial  level,  and 


give  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  an  American  center  of  popula- 
tion, American-like,  in  every  characteristic. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCSES. 

SIDNEY  ADAMS,  was  born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 10,  1831.  His  parents  were  early  settlers  of  Michigan,  and 
he  came  here  in  infancy  and  was  educated  in  this  State.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  arrived  at 
Marquette,  then  known  as  Carp  River,  on  the  steamer  Manhattan, 
May  18,  1851.  He  started  for  Copper  Harbor,  but  was  persuaded  to 
stop  here.  Soon  after  coming,  he  engaged  in  taking  small  con- 
tracts and'  then  larger  ones.  In  1854,  he  started  a  small  store,  and 
during  that  fall,  P.  M.  Everett  bought  an  interest  in  the  busmess, 
and  the  firm  of  Everett  &  Adams  continued  until  the  fall  of  1857, 
doing  a  mercantile,  shipping  and  commission  business.  In  1857,  he 
became  greatly  interested  in  farming  and  clearing  land,  and  did 
more  of  that  business,  for  a  few  years,  than  perhaps  all  others  in 
this  county  combined.  He  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  real  estate 
and  improving  it,  and  furnishing  wood  on  contract  to  the  railread 
companies;  for  ten  years  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  He 
was  largely  engaged  in  building;  assisted  in  building  the  Govern- 
ment breakwater,  finishing  his  last  contract  on  that  in  1873.  In 
1851,  he  climbed  the  high  rock  of  the  group  known  as  Ripley's 
Rocks,  being  the  first  white  man  on  this  formation,  where  he  found 
in  the  hollow  on  top  of  the  rock,  a  grave  containing  the  skeleton  of 
an  Indian  chief,  together  with  his  gun,  war  club,  ladle  and  birch 
bark  bag  of  hieroglyphics.  Mr.  Adams  still  has,  among  other  val- 
uable curiosities,  the  gun  barrel  he  found.  The  bag  of  hiero- 
glyphics was  unfortunately  destroyed.  Mr.  Adams  was  united  m 
marriage,  July  6,  1859,  to  Miss  Harriet  R.  Adams,  a  native  of  Illi- 
nois. They  have  one  daughter,  Bertha  J.  As  a  citizen,  he  has 
taken  a  most  important  part  in  building  up  the  city;  and  even  now 
regards  any  movement,  undertaken  to  foster  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries, with  the  greatest  consideration. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  auditor  and  receiving  cashier  of  the  Detroit, 
Mackinac  &  Marquette  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
was  born  September  18,  1853.  He  grew  up  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  that  State,  and  became  connected  with  the  D.  M.  &  M.  R.  R. 
in  September,  1880;  before  it  was  completed  he  was  appointed 
cashier  and  paymaster  of  its  construction  ;  after  its  completion, 
September  1,  1881,  was  appointed  to  his  present  position. 

DAN  H.  BALL,  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y.,  January  15, 1836;  his  parents  came  West  to  Michigan  during  the 
same  year,  and  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Washtenaw  County. 
He  attended  school  there,  and  received  his  literary  education  at 
the  State  University,  then  studied  law ;  attended  the  University 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861;  after  his  adniis- 
sion  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  arrived  in  Marquette  the  following 
June.  He  published  the  Lake  Superior  News  and  Journal,  and  was 
afterward  appointed  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  held  that 
position  from  1862  until  1865.  In  the  fall  of  1866,  he  went  to 
Houghton  and  practiced  law  four  years,  and  in  1870  returned  to 
Marquette,  and  since  then  has  successfully  practiced  his  profession 
here,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
He  is  not  an  office  seeker,  but  devotes  his  attention  to  the  interests 
of  his  profession,  and  has  held  town  and  school  offices.  Mr.  Ball 
was  united  in  marriage,  May  3,  1863,  to  Miss  Emma  E.  Everett, 
daughter  of  Philo  M.  Everett,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ball  have  five  children— James  E., 
Millie,  Mabel,  Grcorge  and  Helen  Grace. 

FERD.  BENDING,  of  the  firm  of  Rothschild  &  Bending, 
wholesale  dealers  in  wines  and  liquors,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
was  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  April  7,  1846.  Upon  reaching 
manhood,  came  to  Detroit  in  1866,  and  the  following  year  came  to 
Marquette  and  engaged  in  his  present  business.  They  transact  an 
exclusively  wholesale  business  and  have  a  large  established  trade, 
and  the  oldest  wholesale  liquor  house  on  Lake  Superior.  Mr. 
Bending  married  Miss  Eliza  Rothschild,  a  native  of  Germany, 
March  27,  1872.  They  have  three  children— Jennie,  Blanche  and 
Henry. 

PHILIP  BERDIE,  wholesale  dealer  in  liquors  and  cigars,  is  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  on  the  Rhine  February  11, 1841.  He 
came  to  America  in  1863;  entered  the  army  and  served  three  years  in 
the  Fourth  Regular  Artillery;  was  wounded  in  Virginia.  His  dis- 
charge papers  were  indorsed  that  he  was  a  good  soldier  and  an  honest 
man.  After  the  war,  he  went  to  Detroit  and  worked  in  the  Pullman 
car  shops  four  years;  came  to  Marquette  in  1871,  and  engaged  in  his 
present  business,  and  has  carried  it  on  for  the  past  eleven  years, 
and  has  a  large  trade,  and  is  now  building  a  store  that  will  cost 
$20,000,  to  meet  the  demands  of  hi§  trade.  When  he  came  to  this 
country  he  had  only  $1  in  monev.  In  1868,  he  married  Miss  Helen 
Hein,  a  native  of  Germany,  they  have  four  ehildren— Regina. 
Willie,  Bella  and  Rosa. 

A.  W.  BEE^NIER,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  is  a  native 
of  Canada;  was  born  September  19,  1836.     After  reaching  manhood, 
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he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  arrived  in  Marquette  in  1857 ;  re- 
mained here  a  short  time,  and  went  to  Ontonagon,  where  he  re- 
mained six  years,  and  then  returned  to  Canada.  In  1872,  he  came 
to  Marquette  and  entered  store  as  clerk;  engaged  in  his  present 
business  September  5,  1880,  and  is  building  up  a  good  trade.  Mr. 
Bernier  married  Miss  Julia  Tranchemontagne,  a  native  of  Canada. 
They  have  four  children— Annie,  Alfred,  Clara  and  Henry. 

W.  C.  BROWN,  of  the  Lakeside  Knitting  Works,  is  a  native 
of  Michigan,  and  was  born  September  23,  1855.  His  parents  came 
to  Lake  Superior  during  his  early  childhood.  He  grew  up  here  and 
entered  a  store  as  clerk,  and  continued  clerking  for  fourteen  years, 
and  in  1881  established  the  Lakeside  Knitting  Works  here.  During 
the  present  year  he  admitted  C.  E.  Brown  as  a  partner.  They 
operate  thirteen  machines,  and  employ  twenty  hands,  and  manu- 
facture hosiery,  scarfs,  socks  and  leggings,  and  have  a  great  demand 
for  their  goods,  and  are  building  up  a  good  trade. 

HIRAM  A.  BURT  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  was 
born  in  the  town  of  xlvon,  Oakland  County,  December  31, 1839.  He 
received  his  education  in  this  State,  and  graduated  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity in  1862.  xVfter  graduating,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company,  and  re- 
mained with  that  company  for  eight  years.  In  1863,  he-  and  his 
brother  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  the  firm  of  Burt  Broth- 
ers carried  on  an  extensive  trade  until  the  great  fire  of  1868,  when 
every  thing  was  swept  away.  They  lost  1 158, 000,  and  only  had 
$58,000  insurance.  This  firm  was  the  heaviest  individual  losers  by 
the  fire.  Within  five  years,  they  had  paid  their  loss  with  interest. 
Immediately  after  the  fire,  they  commenced  re-building.  They 
erected  the  first  block  built  after  the  fire.  They  bought  the  Jackson 
Dock  property,  and  built  several  blocks  of  buildings,  and  did  much 
to  establish  confidence  at  that  time.  Mr.  Burt  is  general  manager 
of  the  Carp  River  Iron  Company,  operating  three  furnaces.  Is 
manager  of  the  Union  Fuel  Company,  which  operates  150  kilns— pre- 
paring charcoal— and  also  manager'of  the  Union  Mining  Company. 
Is  President  of  the  Marquette  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Director 
of  the  Peninsular  Iron  Company  of  Detroit.  He  has  had  a  large 
practical  experience  in  the  iron  interest  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  Has  been  prominently  identified  with  its 
business  interests.  He  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 
District  of  Superior,  and  held  that  office  five  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Regent  of  the  State  University,  and  held  that  position 
for  eight  years.  Was  the  first  alumnus"  of  the  university  elected 
to  that  place.  He  has  held  town  and  school  offices.  Mr.  Burt 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Benedict,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  June  26,  1862.  They  have  two  children—Cornelia  A.  and 
May  L. 

JOHN  BURT,  capitalist,  is  the  earliest  settler  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  and  has  been  as  prominently  identified  with  the  early 
settlement  and  later  development  of  its  boundless  mineral  resources 
as  any  other  one  man.  Born  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y..  twenty  miles 
east  of  Buffalo,  April  18,  1814.  His  father  removed  to  Michigan 
when  John  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  arrived  in  Detroit  May 
10,  1824,  on  the  steamer  Superior,  taking  seven  days  for  the  trip 
from  Buffalo.  They  located  in  Macomb  County,  and  it  required  two 
days  for  them  to  go  twenty  miles  by  ox-team  to  their  destination. 
Here  they  cleared  up  and'^made  a  farm.  John  studied  surveying 
with  his  father,  as  did  his  four  brothers,  who  were  all  surveyors. 
His  father  was  the  inventor  of  "the  solar  compass— a  discovery  of  the 
greatest  importance— and  which  is  known  all  over  the  world.  In 
1840,  John  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  compassman  for  his 
father,  who  had  a  contract  for  surveying  for  the  government.  They 
were  engaged  in  this  work  for  ten  years.  All  the  exterior  boundary 
township  lines  were  run  with  the  solar  compass,  as  well  as  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  3Iichigan,  the 
lines  connecting  the  Brule  River  and  the  Montreal  River.  During 
these  surveys,  the  outcrops  of  thirteen  of  the  most  valuable  mines 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  were  discovered  and  located  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  solar  compass— among  them  the  great  mines 
known  as  the  Republic  and  Lake  Superior— the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  latter  company  was  organized  by  Mr.  Burt,  who  has  since  then 
been  connected  with  its  management,  he  and  his  family  being  large 
stockholders.  In  1851,  he  selected  and  bought  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Carp  River,  and  built  the  first  saw-mill  erected  here.  In  the  winter  of 
1852,  he  went  to  Washington,  and  secured  a  grant  of  land  to  aid  in 
building  the  railroad,  and  was  elected  its  first  President,  and  also 
labored  for  a  grant  of  land  to  aid  in  connecting  by  canal  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Superior.  Heman  B.  Ely  was  his  active  co-laborer,  and 
they  pushed  both  of  these  important  objects  to  completion.  Mr. 
Burt  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
Superintendent  of  construction  of  the  first  canal  at  Sault  St.  Marie, 
and  is  the  inventor  of  the  locks  now  used  there,  and  was  prominent 
in  having  tolls  abolished,  and  making  the  passage  through  them 
free,  and  of  increasing  the  depth  of  the  canal  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet.  He  established  the  first  paper  here  ;  was  prominent  in  estab- 
lishing the  first  school.  There  are  very  few  men  who  have  led  such 
an  active,  busy  life,  and  who  have  been  connected  with  so  many 
important  enterprises  in  the  development  of  the  country  and  its 


great  resources.  He  is  President  of  several  iron  companies,  and  is 
still  largely  interested  in  mining  and  railroads.  For  some  years,  he 
has  resided  in  Detroit.  In  December,  1835,  Mr.  Burt  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Ann  Calkins.  She  is  a  native  of  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.  Her  parents  came  to  Michigan  in  1836.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burt  have  three  children -Hiram  A.,  living  here;  Alvin  C, 
living  in  Detroit ;  Minnie  C,  now  married,  and  living  in  Detroit. 

WILLIAM  AUSTIN  BURT  was  the  first  United  States  Linear 
Surveyor  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  being  the  inventor  of  the 
solar  compass,  an  instrument  of  much  value  in  the  public  surveys 
of  such  a  district  as  is  the  Lake  Superior  country,  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  life  may  be  considered  appropriate  in  a  history  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  Mr.  Burt  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  born  at 
Petersham,  Worcester  Co..  Mass.,  June  13, 1792.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years,  his  family  moved  to  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  few 
years  later  to  Erie  County,  where  he  resided  permanently  until  1824, 
when  he  moved  his  family  to  Michigan,  and  settled  in  Macomb 
County.  He  had,  however,  visited  the  then  far  West  in  1817,  going 
as  far  as  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  from  there  on  foot  to  Detroit.  He  also 
visited  Michigan  between  the  years  1817  and  1824.  The  first  nine 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  State  were  devoted  mostly  to  the  build- 
ing of  mills  and  local  surveying.  He  also  was  County  and  District 
Surveyor,  and  District  Judge  and  Postmaster  at  Mount  Vernon.  He 
served  in  the  Territorial  Councils.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Deputy  Surveyor,  and  in  that  capacity  made  very  extensive 
surveys  in  several  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  Territories.  In 
1829,  he  invented  and  patented  a  printing  machine.  In  1835,  he 
invented  the  celebrated  solar  compass,  and  patented  it  in  February, 
1836.  In  1858,  he  invented  and  patented  the  equatorial  sextant,  in 
1851,  he  exhibited  his  solar  compass  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  London, 
and  received  the  medal  and  diploma  for  it.  After  Michigan  became 
a  State,  he  served  in  its  Legislature,  and  was  a  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Improvements.  In  the  survey  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  he 
gathered  specimens  of  minerals,  and  made  geological  reports  on  the 
country.  He  labored  zealously  for  the  building  of  the  Sault  Canal, 
and  aided  in  making  the  preliminary  survey  of  it.  He  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  was  a  stockholder  in  one  of  its  best  mines.  He  died  in  1858, 
and  his  memory  is  cherished  by  those  who  knew  him. 

WILLIAM  BURT  was  born  at  his  father's  farmhouse  in  the 
settlement  of  Mount  Vernon,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich.,  October  31,  1825. 
Here  he  learned  farming,  and  the  use  of  his  father's  patent  solar 
compass.  In  1846,  he  worked  with  his  father  while  surveying  in  the 
iron  region  of  Lake  Superior.  From  1846  to  1858,  he  was  employed 
as  a  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
in  the  then  Territory  of  Minnesota.  For  about  five  years,  he  was 
one  of  the  firm  of  Burt  &  Bailey,  mathematical  instrument  makers 
at  Detroit.  In  1866,  he  moved^his  family  to  Marquette,  and  has 
been  largely  interested  in  iron  mining  and  manufacturing,  and  also 
in  the  quarrying  of  brown  stone  and  slate,  and  in  real  estate  in  Mar- 
quette. Mr.  Burt  married  Miss  Caroline  Curtis,  of  Macomb  County, 
January  7,  1847.  His  wife  was  born  at  Wyoming,  Wyoming  Co., 
N.  Y.,  December  30,  1826.  They  have  four  sons,  viz.  :  A.  Judson, 
Chief  Clerk  in  Auditor's  office  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit ; 
William  A.  Banker,  at  St,  Ignace  ;  Charles  S.,  a  West  Point  gradu- 
ate and  chemist,  and  now  Superintendent  of  the  Vulcan  Furnace 
Company  at  Newberrv.  Mich.,  and  Stanley  A.,  in  the  Auditor's 
office  of  the  D.,  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  Marquette. 

S.  S.  BURT  was  born  in  Wales,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1832. 
He  received  his  education  in  that  State.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior 
with  his  father,  in  the  steamer  Napoleon,  Capt.  Edmund  Rider,  and 
arrived  at  Marquette  June  15,  1851.  He  and  his  father,  George  L. 
Burt,  came  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  saw-mill  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Carp  River,  now  the  city  of  Marquette.  The  Burt  family  were 
all  pioneers  in  this  country,  but  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
first  one  who  came  here  and  located  permanently.  He  was  success- 
fully engaged  in  lumbering  for  many  years,  and  also  had  charge  of 
rebuilding,  the  large  docks  in  Marquette.  Mr.  Burt  was  married, 
October  24,  1852,  to  Miss  Emily  M.  Eddy,  a  native  of  Rutland,  Vt., 
who  was  born  June  23,  1834,  and  died  January  22,  1879.  ^  She  was  a 
person  of  rare  attainments  and  personal  beauty.  Their  only  son 
living— Frederick  Eugene— was  born  July  19,  1854,  and  is  now  trav- 
eling in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
great  promise,  and  holds  the  responsible  position  of  supervising 
agent  and  adjuster  for  the  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  lost  one  son,  Julius  M.,  born  January  7, 
1856,  and  died  October  1,  1857. 

C.  H.  CALL,  President  and  Treasurer  Lake  Superior  Powder 
Company,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  born  April  5, 1847.  He 
received  his  education  in  that  State,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in 
1865  and  entered  the  First  National  Bank,  and  was  connected  with 
that  institution  for  eleven  years,  and  during  that  time  for  seven 
years  held  the  position  of  cashier.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
powder  company  in  1869,  he  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  was  afterward  elected  President,  and  for  some  years  has  had 
the  management  of  the  company.  He  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  gas  company  and  is  Treasurer  of  the  Marquette  Iron  Ore  Asso- 
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ciation  and  is  City  Treasurer;  also  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  C. 
H.  Call  &  Co.,  dealers  in  heavy  hardware  and  mining  supplies. 

JAMES  CLARE Y,  founder  Carp  River  Furnace,  is  a  native 
of  Marquette  County,  and  was  born  at  Negaunee,  December  22, 
1860.  He  grew  up  and  learned  his  business  in  this  county;  has  been 
furnaceman  for  eight  years.  He  has  been  with  the  Carp  Riv^er 
Furnace  since  1877,  and  has  held  his  present  position  of  "founder" 
at  the  furnace  since  March,  1882.  His  father  was  an  early  settler 
here,  and  put  the  first  charge  in  the  Iron  Cliff  Furnace,  Negaunee. 

F.  O.  CLARK,  attorney  at  law,  was  born  at  Gerard,  Erie  Co., 
Penn.,  December  18,  1843.  He  received  his  education  in  that  State. 
When  nineteen  years  of  age,  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  Sur- 
veyor and  Civil  Engineer  for  the  Chicago  &  STorthwestern  Railroad, 
and  he  was  assistant  engineer  in  locating  the  railroad  and  docks  at 
Escanaba  and  assisted  in  laying  out  the  town.  He  decided  to  study 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  After  being  admitted,  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  there  until  1876,  when  he  removed  to 
Marquette,  and  since  then  has  successfully  practiced  his  profession 
here.  While  living  at  Escanaba,  he  was  elected  Representative  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  served  during  the  sessions  of  1874-75.  He 
was  also  elected  President  of  the  village  and  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Clark  was  united  in  marriage,  June  13,  1877,  to 
Miss  Ellen  j.  Harlow,  daughter  of  A.  R.  Harlow,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Marquette.     They  have  one  daughter,  Martha  B. 

JEFFREY  COLES,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats,  was  born 
in  England,  May  16,  1815.  He  grew  up  and  learned  his  business 
there.  Enlisted  in  the  army,  and  served  seven  years  in  the  British 
cavalry.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1848,  and  located  at  Detroit, 
and  engaged  in  his  present  business,  and  very  soon  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  trade  there,  and  shipped  meats  to  England.  In  1857, 
he  went  to  Kansas,  and  was  with  old  John  Brown  in  the  Kansas 
war.  He  entered  land  from  Government  where  a  portion  of  Kansas 
City  now  stands.  After  the  war  broke  out,  he  took  large  contracts 
to  furnish  beef  for  the  army.  He  had  many  narrow  escapes  in  driv- 
ing and  transporting  his  stock  in  the  Southwest.  He  came  to  Mar- 
quette in  1864  and  established  his  present  business,  and  is  the  oldest 
in  the  trade  here.  He  built  the  Cozzens'  Hotel  and  Coles'  Hall  and 
other  buildings.  In  the  spring  of  1882,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
city  and  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor.  In  1841,  Mr.  Coles  mar- 
ried Miss  Susanna  Beck,  from  Devonshire,  England.  They  have 
two  sons — William  and  George  B.,  and  have  lost  two  sons — John 
and  Harry. 

JOHK  CONE,  of  the  firm  of  Cone  &  Christie,  proprietors  of 
Lake  Side  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry,  was  born  in  New  London 
County,  Conn.,  August  22,  1846.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
went  to  New  York  City,  and  in  1863  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  en- 
tered the  shops  of  the  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  wiiere  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  machinist's  trade.  After  serving  his  time,  he  ran  on 
the  road  as  engineer  four  years;  then  worked  in  Merritt's  machine 
shop  for  eleven  years.  He  started  his  present  business  in  1881. 
The  firm  was  Cone  &  Beals  for  one  year,  then  became  Cone  & 
Christie.  He  has  had  a  large  practical  experience,  and  manufact- 
ures steam  engines  and  all  kinds  of  mining  and  mill  machinery, 
and  is  building  up  a  good  trade.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  E.  Smith, 
from  Cheboygan,  October  30,  1868.  They  have  three  children- 
Hiram  U.,  Elmer  E.,  Helen  M. 

GEORGE  N.  CONKLIN,  jeweler  and  dealer  in  pianos,  organs 
and  music,  was  born  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Penn.,  June  24,  1850.  His 
parents  came  to  Michigan  during  his  early  childhood,  and  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  this  State  and  learned  his  business  at  Ypsi- 
lanti.  In  1870,  he  came  to  Marquette,  and  established  his  present 
business,  and  since  then,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  done  the 
leading  jewelry  and  music  business,  and  has  built  up  a  large  trade. 
Mr.  Conklin  was  married,  July  31,  1875,  to  Miss  Hattie  C.  Finney, 
of  this  city.     They  have  one  son,  George  N.,  born  July  28,  1876. 

LEONARD  P.  CRARY,  job  printer  and  book-binder,  was  born 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  12,  1842.  His  father  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Milwaukee,  and  was  elected 
the  first  City  Attorney  of  that  city.  From  his  early  boyhood, 
Leonard  grew  up  in  Oshkosh  and  attended  school  there,  and  then 
learned  the  printing  business.  He  was  the  first  printers'  devil  in  the 
office  of  the  Northwestern.  In  1869,  he  came  to  Marquette,  and  was 
in  the  office  of  the  Mining  Journal  two  years;  then  established  the 
first  exclusive  job  printing  office  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  successfully  carried  on  the  business.  He 
holds  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1869,  Mr.  Crary  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Selden,  of  Oshkosh.  They  have 
five  children— Leonard  P.,  Mary  S.,  Selden  B.,  Helen  B.  and  Wil- 
lard  J. 

GEORGE  P.  CUMMINGS,  civil  engineer,  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  was  born  November  18,  1826;  he  received  his 
education  in  that  State;  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  June,  1857,  to 
take  a  position  on  the  railroad,  but  the  panic  stopped  the  work;  he 
was  employed  by  the  old  Sault  Canal  company  for  several  years,  and 
then  engaged  in  exploring  and  surveying  lands;  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  for  a  time  and  on  railroad  engineering.  He  has 
had  a  large  practical  experience  in  sun'eying  and  locating  mineral 


lands,  and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  in  his  profession.  In  1851, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  E.  Ropes,  a  native  of 
Vermont.     Thev  have  one  son,  Charles. 

JAMES  E."'DALLIBA,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  at  West  Troy  December  8,  1821;  his 
father' was  Maj.  James  Dalliba,  then  in  command  of  the  United 
States  arsenal  at  that  place.  James  E.  was  educated  in  that  State; 
entered  Hamilton  College,  and  graduated  there  in  1841 ;  he  began 
reading  law  before  entering  college;  after  graduating  resumed  his 
law  studies  at  Utica,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843;  engaged 
in  practice  there,  and  was  married  in  1844.  In  1848,  came  to  Chi- 
cago, and  was  engaged  in  business  there  for  many  years.  In  1861, 
was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  of  Colorado  by  President  Lin- 
coln. In  1865,  he  came  to  Marquette,  and  in  1867  was  appointed 
Register  in  bankruptcy,  and  since  then  has  held  that  office,  and  also 
been  engaged  in  general  law  practice.  He  has  been  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  Circuit  Court  Commissioner,  and  has  held  other  responsi- 
ble offices;  he  has  also  been  interested  in  the  iron  mines  of  Marquette 
County,  and  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  was  elected  the  First  Commander  of  the  commandery 
of  Knights  Templar  here. 

CHARLES  R.  DAMP,  bricklayer,  is  a  native  of  England,  and 
was  born  at  Southhampton  May  18, 1837;  he  learned  his  trade  there, 
and  served  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and  received  his  indent- 
ures. He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1866,  and  began  working  at  his 
trade,  and  since  then,  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  has  been  engaged  in 
contracting  and  bricklaying  for  five  years  with  the  M.  H.  «fe  0.  K.  R. , 
in  charge  of  this  part  of  their  work.  During  the  fall  of  1861  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Salter,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  They  have  three  children— Alice  M.,  Fannie  E.  and  George 
E.     They  lost  one  daughter,  Annie  S. 

THERON  DAVIS,  engineer  Carp  River  Furnace,  is  a  native 
of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  March  20,  1834;  after  reach- 
ing manhood  came  to  Detroit  in  1857,  and  lived  in  that  city  sixteen 
years,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1873  for  Mr.  Burt,  and  since 
then,  for  the  past  nine  years,  has  been  engineer  at  the  Carp  River 
Furnace,  and  has  been  in  Mr.  Burt's,  employ  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  1862,  he  merried  Miss  Annie  Hart,  of  Detroit.  She  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts.  They  have  three  children — William  F., 
Mary  E.,  James  J.,  and  lost  two  sons,  Charles  A.  and  John  S. 

J.  A.  DESJARDINS,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of  Can- 
ada, and  was  born  August  3,  1829;  he  received  his  education  in  Mon- 
treal; studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  Victoria  College  May  11, 
1852;  after  graduating,  practiced  medicine  in  Canada  nineteen  years. 
In  1871,  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  following  year  came  to 
Marquette,  and  since  then  has  practiced  his  profession  here.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health.  In  1854,  he  married  Miss  Cla- 
rissa Chagnon,  a  native  of  Canada.  They  have  had  seven  children. 
EDWARD  T.  DREW,  house  painter  and  decorative  paper- 
hanger,  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don August  1,  1846;  he  grew  up  and  learned  his  trade  there,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1867;  five  years  later,  in  1872,  he  came  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  established  his  present  business,  and  since  then, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  has  successfully  carried  on  the  business,  and 
now  employs  from  three  to  eight  men.  The  shop  he  now  occupies 
is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  Lake  Superior.  In  1865,  Mr.  Drew 
married  Miss  Rebecca  Anthony,  a  native  of  England.  They  have 
six  children — Doretha,  Edward,  Sarah,  Fred,  Rebecca  and  Maud. 

JACOB  DOLE,  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  and  Under 
Sheriff,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  August  15,  1842.  His  father 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1849,  but  the  family  came  in  1853.  Jacob 
grew  up  here  and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  and 
worked  at  the  business  until  1869;  was  then  appointed  Deputy 
Sheriff,  and,  in  1870,  was  elected  City  Marshal  for  four  years.  In 
1871,  was  elected  Constable,  and  in  the  fall  of  1872  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  Marquette  County,  and  held  that  office  two  years.  In 
1876,  was  appointed  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan,  and  since  then  has  held  that  position,  and  has 
also  held  the  office  of  Under  Sheriff  since  1876.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  also  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Mr.  Dolf  married 
Miss  Gertrude  Vantenboom,  a  native  of  Holland,  November  26, 
1863.  They  have  four  children— Clara  W.,  Gertrude  J.,  Frank 
W.  and  Mary  L. 

S.  P.  ELY,  a  resident  of  Marquette  since  1858,  is  a  native  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  in  1827.  He  received  his  preparatory 
education  in  that  city,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  after  graduating,  engaged  in  milling  business  in  the 
well-known  Ely  Mills  of  Rochester.  When  only  thirty  years  of 
age,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Heman  B.  Ely,  who  projected  and 
commenced  building  the  first  railroad  from  the  iron  mines  of  Mar- 
quette County  to  Lake  Superior,  Mr.  S.  P.  Ely  came  to  Marquette 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  completion  of  that  important  enter- 
prise and  the  development  of  the  mines.  Since  then,  he  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  development  of  iron  interests.  He 
opened,  and  for  some  years  managed  the  Lake  Superior,  the  Re- 
public, Washington  and  Champion'Mines.  In  1873,  he  retired  from 
the  active  manngement  of  these  mines,  though  he  is  still  interested. 
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in  tliem.  In  1853,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  H.  Greenough,  a 
native  of  New  York  City,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  hite  Judge 
Fay,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  died  in  Paris,  France,  in  1875, 
leaving  five  children — Lillie  H.  (now  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Ellis,  of  Bos- 
ton), Philip  Y.  R.  (living  in  Boston),  Prescott,  Arthur  C.  and  Mabel 
Grace. 

THOMAS  E.  FOARD,  of  the  firm  of  Foard  Bros.,  dealers  in 
groceries  and  provisions,  is  a  native  of  Lake  Superior,  and  was  born 
at  Collinsville,  a  few  miles  from  Marquette,  September  30,  1861. 
He  attended  school  there,  and  entered  store  as  a  clerk  for  several  years; 
then  capae  to  Marquette,  and  was  for  two  years  clerk  for  J.  W. 
Spear.  In  June,  1880,  engaged  in  business  with  his  brother,  and 
they  have  built  up  a  large  trade. 

M.  E.  FOARD,  of  the  firm  of  Foard  Bros.,  dealers  in  groceries 
and  provisions,  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  born  March 
25,  1856;  his  parents  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  following  year;  he 
grew  up  here,  entered  the  office  of  F.  B.  Spear,  agent  of  the 
Transportation  Company,  and  was  with  him  as  check  clerk  and 
collector  for  four  years.  He  established  their  present  business  June 
29,  1880,  and  since  then  has  built  up  a  large  trade.  He  holds  the 
office  of  Supervisor,  and  is  President  of  the  society  of  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians.  Mr.  Foard  was  married,  March  1,  1881,  to  Miss 
Maggie  Cassidy,  of  Canada. 

EDWARD  ERASER,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber,  and 
also  real  estate,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  September  14, 
1839.  His  father  was  born  near  Albany,  N".  Y.,  where  his  grand- 
father lived  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Mr.  Eraser's 
mother's  father  was  David 
Perry,  a  relative  of  Commo- 
dore Perry.  Mr.  Eraser  came 
to  Lake  superior  during  his 
early  boyhood,  and  landed  in 
Marquette  July  31, 1855.  He 
came  to. take  charge  of  the 
school,  but  when  the  .time 
came  .to  open  school  on  the 
1st  of  September  he  was  sick. 
He  afterward  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Peninsula  Iron 
Company,  and  remained  with 
them  about  two  years.  In 
1856,  he  bought  a  lot  on 
Washington  street,  and  built 
the  house  now  occupied  by 
Judge  Hardy;  in  1858,  was 
employed  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  Methodist  :Mis- 
sionary, Society  as  teacher,  to 
take  charge  of  the  store,  farm 
and  dock  of  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion at  Point  Iroquois  or 
Waiskey  Bay,  and  held  that 
position  two  years;  then  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness there  four  years  longer, 
when  he  sold  out  his  store 
and  returned  here,  and  en- 
gaged in  operating  real  estate, 
buying,  selling  and  improv- 
ing. In  1^70.  he  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  saw-mill 
and  lumber  business  of  Sid- 
ney Adams,  and  the  following 
year  bought  the  whole  inter- 
est, and  since  then  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  the  busi- 
ness. He  runs  saw-mill  and 
lumber  yards  here,  and  has  a 
lumber  yard  at  Ishpeming; 
beside  his  lumber  business, 
he  has  bought  and  improved  more  property  and  built  more  build- 
ings than  any  man  in  Marquette  County.  ^  He  has  held  the  office 
of  Collector  of  this  port  six  years,  was  Supervisor  for  some 
years  and  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  also  member  of 
the  City  Council.  He  was  Trustee,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  six  years;  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  school.  Mr.  Eraser  was  united  in  marriage,  November  8, 
1864,  to  Miss  Elsie  M.  McMath,  a  native  of  Niles,  Mich.  They  have 
three  children — Edward  Lincoln,  born  July  4,  1866;  Ella  C,  born 
February  14,  1868;  and  James  Leroy,  born  June  10,  1876. 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  of  the  firm  of  Freeman  Bros.,  proprie- 
tors of  the  Excelsior  Livery  Stables,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  a3ad  was 
born  in  1837,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  the  ^ear  1835,  and  to  the 
United  States  in  1847,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1860.  He  was 
agent  for  the  Cleveland  Iron  Company  in  1864,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged in  teaming.     In  1867,  established  their  livery  business;  they 


have  a  large,  commodious  building  and  a  large  stock  of  good  horses 
and  fine  carriages  and  buggies,  and  are  doing  a  good  business. 
They  have  an  omnibus  line  to  all  trains,  steamboats  and  hotels. 
During  the  winter  season,  they  are  engaged  in  contracting.  Mr. 
Freeman  was  appointed  Local  Inspector  of  steamboats  in  1871,  and 
held  that  office  seven  years.  In  1857,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Tobin,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

JOHN  H.  GILLETT,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber,  is  a 
native  of  New  York  State,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
September  6,  1843.  He  came  up  to  Lake  Superior  in  1857;  lived  at 
Superior  City  until  the  spring  of  1863,  and  came  to  Marquette  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  until  1874,  when  he  engaged  in  lum- 
ber business  and  built  a  saw-mill;  has  two  mills,  and  manufactures 
6,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually;  now  employs  over  one  hundred 
men,  and  during  the  winter  season  many  more;  has  a  large  estab- 
lished trade  for  all  kinds  of  heavy  timber.  Mr.  Gillett  was  united 
in  marriage,  September  30,  1867,  to  Miss  Hattie  I.  Funston,  a  native 
of  Romeo,  Mich.  She  came  here  with  her  parents  in  early  child- 
hood. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillett  have  five  children — Fred  W.,  Jay  Til- 
den,  Guy  B.,  John  Aubrey  and  Jeannette. 

CHARLES  M.  GOODING,  inspector  of  steam  vessels,  was  born 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  10,  1847;  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  ran  on  the  lake 
as  engineer  for  eight  years.  In  1873,  went  to  Duluth,  where  he 
carried  on  a  machine  shop  for  five  years,  and  was  appointed  to  his 
present  office  in  1878,  and  since  then  has  held  the  position. 

PETER  GRANT,  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  in  har- 
ness, saddlery,  trunks,  whips 
and  collars,  was  born  in  Can- 
ada July  25,  1844.  He  grew 
up  and  learned  his  trade 
there,  and  came  to  Marquette 
in  1880,  and  the  following 
year  engaged  in  business  for 
himself,  and  is  building  up  a 
nice  trade.  He  married  Miss 
Frances  J.  Brittan,  Augjust  9, 
1870.  They  have  six  children 
— Uriah  S..  Duncan,  Peter, 
Margaret,  Maud  A.  and  Daisy. 
WILLIAM  H.  GREEN, 
engineer  of  the  Marquette, 
Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Rail- 
'oad,  was  born  in  Lower  Can- 
ada December  25,  1846,  and 
lived  there  until  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1864,  and 
for  four  years  was  engaged 
firing  on  the  Marquette, 
Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Rail- 
road. He  ran  the  engine  of 
the  first  passenger  tram  over 
the  road  between  Marquette 
and  L'Anse,  and  has  run  an 
engine  fourteen  years  for  this 
company.  In  1869,  Mr.  Green 
was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Elmer,  from 
Watertown,  Wis.  She  is  a 
native  of  New  York  State. 
They  have  six  children — Mary 
A.,  Henrietta,  Ida,  Elmer  W., 
Albert  L.  and  Frank  E. 

WM.  C.  H.  GREENE, 
foreman  round-house  Ishpem- 
ing, was  born  in  Coventry,  R. 
I.,  February  1, 1830,  and  grew 
up  in  that  State.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  1847,  he  enlisted 
in  Providence,  and  went  in  the  Mexican  war;  he  was  in  the  battle 
of  Churubusco  and  at  the  storming  of  Chapul tepee  and  other  engage- 
ments; was  wounded  in  the  face  and  in  the  shoulder,  and  now  draws 
a  pension  from  the  Government.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1856, 
and  the  next  year  entered  the  employ  of  the  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and 
since  then,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  road,  except  four  years  when  he  was  sick.  He  was  foreman  of 
the  round-house  in  Marquette,  and  now  holds  that  position  here. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Oakes,  from  Detroit,  November  9,  1861. 
They  have  three  children — George,  William  and  Nellie,  and  lost 
one  daughter,  Ellen. 

H.  fipEGORY,  architect,  contractor  and  builder,  is  a  native  of 
Devoasbire,  England,  and  was  born  October  28,  1834.  He  grew  up 
and  fcaraed  his  tnt^e  there,  served  apprenticeship  of  seven  years, 
and  has  his  parchment  indentures.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1857,  and 
lived  there  ten  years;  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Mar- 
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quette  May  1,  1867,  and  engaged  in  contracting  and  building;  he  has 
for  many  years  done  the  leading  business  here.  He  built  the  High 
School,  the  Cathedral  and  many  of  the  finest  private  residences  and 
business  blocks.  In  1857,  he  married  Miss  Dinah  Sparrow,  a  native 
of  Devonshire,  England.  They  have  five  children— Alma  D.,  Nellie, 
Clara,  Mary,  Elsie. 

GEORGE  W.  HAGER,  of  the  firm  of  Hager  &  Johnasen,  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  furniture  and  proprietors  planing  mill 
was  born  in  Detroit,  Mi(*h.,  March  5,  1852.  He  grew  up  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  this  State;  came  to  Marquette  in  1872  and 
three  years  later,  in  1875,  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  the  firm 
being  Hager  &Wallasher  until  1877,  when  Mr.  Wal  lasher  retired  and 
Mr.  Johnasen  became  a  partner  in  the  business.  They  manufacture 
the  cheaper  grades  of  furniture,  and  also  manufacture  inside  finish- 
ing for  buildings  and  sash  blinds  and  doors.  They  employ  about 
twenty  hands,  and  are  building  up  a  large  trade.  In  1874,  Mr.  Hager 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lillian  Davis,  of  this  city,  who  is  a 
native  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  They  have  two  children— John 
and  Edith. 

CARL  J.  HANSEN,  proprietor  Christiania  Hotel,  is  a  native  of 
Norway,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Christiania  August  9,  1844. 
Emigrated  to  this  country  in  1865,  and  came  to  Marquette  the  same 
year.  In  1872,  he  engaged  in  his  present  business,  and  has  carried  it 
on  for  the  past  ten  years.  His  first  wife  was  Christine  Hanson,  who 
died  in  1879.  He  married  his  present  wife,  Mary  Hanson,  August 
13,  1881.     She  was  born  in  Norway. 

W.  P.  HEAL Y,  attorney  at  law,  has  resided  in  Marquette 
County  for  many  years  past.  He  resided  for  several  years  in  Ne- 
gaunee,  but  removed  to  Marquette  a  few  years  since;  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  but  has  not  mingled  in 
politics  for  some  years. 

DR.  M.  L.  HEWITT,  capitalist,  is  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hartford,  Washington  County,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1807.  His  youthful  days  and  his  school  and  college  life  were 
passed  at  Plattsburg.  He  remembers  very  distinctly  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  studied  medicine,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Castleton,  Vt.,  in  1832.  The  following  year,  he  went  to 
Cleveland,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  there,  when  that  place 
/  only  contained  2,500  people,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
J  cine.    He  practiced  his  profession  there  for  twenty  years.     In  1853, 

he,  with  others,  sent  a  party,  headed  by  Prof.  Castle,  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  prospect  for  mineral  lands.     They  returned  to  Cleveland  and ' 
made  a  favorable  report.     The  following  year,  Dr.  Hewitt  came  to, 
Lake  Superior,  and  a  section  of  land  was  pre-empted  adjoiumg  ..the ' 
Jackson  claim,  and  also  located  forty  acres  for  the  Cievel|tod.  Iron' 
Company  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  they  built  tj^eir  ^dck».;  »Dr. ' . 
Hewitt  went  up  to  the  Copper  Region,  and,  after  examining  Jhat 
country,  decided  to  give  his  attention  to  interests  in  the  iron-bearing, 
district.^   He  bought  137  acres  of  land  at  80  cents  an  acre.   "A  por- 
tion of  it  is  where  he  now  lives.     Dr.  Hewitt  has  given  little  atten-, 
tion  to  his  profession,  but  for  twenty-eight  years  has  been  promi-  • 
nently  and  successfully  identified  with  land  and  mineral  and  rail- 
road interests.    He  is  a  stockholder  and  president  and  director  in 
the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  Company.    He  married  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Hitchcock,  a  native  of  Cheshire,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.   They  have 
two  daughters,  both  married— Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  Mather.     Both 
reside  here. 

J.  HORNBY,  land  commissioner  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton 
&  Ontonagon  Railroad. 

A.  C.  HOTALING,  weighmaster  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton 
&  Ontonagon  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  was  born 
December  9,  1853.  He  began  railroading  with  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad,  and  was  connected  with  that  company 
for  six  years.  He  came  to  Marquette,  and  in  1881  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position. 

JOHN  D.  JEFFERY,  Sheriff  of  Marquette  County,  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  was  born  April  11,  1843;  came  to  this  country  in 
1861,  and  the  same  year  came  to  Lake  Superior,  locating  at  Hough- 
ton. In  June,  1864,  he  went  to  California,  and  remained  there  until 
October,  1869,  when  he  returned  to  Marquette  County,  and  was  con- 
nected with  mining  for  some  years.  In  1880,  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Marquette  County,  and  now  holds  that  office.  He  was  City  Marshal 
in  Negaunee,  when  elected  Sheriff.  Mr.  Jeffery  married  Miss  Eme- 
line  Jones,  a  native  of  Canada,  June  2,  1870.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren—Walter, Nellie,  Freddie  and  Edith. 

W.  A.  JELLISON,  proprietor  of  the  National  Hotel,  was  born 
in  the  State  of  Maine  August  25,  1844;  lived  there  until  the  break- 
ing-otit  of  the  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  of  the  Second 
Regiment  Maine  Volunteers,  and  served  until  the  fall  of  that  year, 
when  he  was  discharged  for  disability  from  injuries  received  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  he  re-enlisted  in  Company  H  of  the  Sixth 
Maine,  and  served  in  that  command  two  years  and  nine  months;  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Chancellorsville,  and  was  wounded  at  Rappahan- 
nock Station;  he  served  in  the  army  three  years  and  nine  months; 
after  the  war,  he  came  to  East  Saginaw  in  1866,  and  lived  there  until 
1873,  when  he  came  to  Marquette.     In  1879,  he  opened  the  National 


Hotel,  and  has  run  it  since  then.    In  June,  1877,  he  married  Miss 
Philomene  Bussineau,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

H.  W.  JESSOP,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  was  born 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  12,  1850;  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
entered  the  First  National  Bank;  afterward  was  connected  with  the 
banking  house  of  David  Preston  &  Co.  for  seven  years;  then  re- 
turned to  the  First  National  Bank  where  he  remained  until  April, 
1881,  when  he  came  to  Marquette,  and  accepted  the  position  above 
mentioned. 

JOHN  L.  JOHNASEN,  of  the  firm  of  Hager  &  Johnasen,  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  furniture,  was  born  in  Sweden  September 
21,  1842;  he  grew  lip  and  learned  his  trade  there;  after  reaching 
manhood,  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  came  to  Marquette  in  1865 
and  engaged  in  making  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  In  1877,  he  asso- 
ciated with  his  present  partner  in  the  furniture  business;  they  man- 
ufacture the  cheaper  grades  of  furniture,  and  have  a  good  trade; 
they  also  have  a  planing-mill,  and  manufacture  sash,  blinds  and 
doors,  and  mside  finishing  for  buildings;  they  give  employment  to 
twenty  hands.  He  married  Miss  Marea  Sophia  Axtell,  a  native  of 
Sweden,  October  6,  1863.  They  have  three  children— Learned, 
Julia  and  Walter,  and  have  lost  two  children— Frank  and  Charles 

GEORGE  W.  JOSLIN,  master  builder  of  the  M.,  H.  &  0.  R. 
R.,  is  a  native  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  born  September  12,  1832; 
his  parents  came  West  in  1833,  and  located  in  Oakland  County, 
Mich.,  and  were  among  the  early  settlers;  he  was  reared,  educated 
and  learned  his  trade  in  this  State,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in 
1864,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  contracting  and  building 
and  has  a  large  experience;  since  1874,  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  holds  the  position  of  master  builder  for 
the  company.  Mr.  Joslin  was  married  January  9,  1859,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Teherne,  a  native  of  London,  England.  They  have  one  son 
— Charles  T.,  born  December  9,  1860.  They  have  lost  three  children 
— Mamie,  Willie  and  Grace. 

SAMUEL  KAUFMAN,  dealer  in  ready-made  clothing  and 
gents  furnishmg  goods,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  in 
Bavaria  May  22,  1837;  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1850,  and  came 
to  Michigan  in  1853,  and  about  four  years  later,  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, in  1857;  spent  one  year  at  Ontonagon,  and  the  following  year 
came  to  Marquette  and  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade,  and  since 
then,  for  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  been  promi- 
nently -connected  with  the  clothing  business,  and  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Pendell,  the  oldest  merchant  in  Marquette,  and  the  old- 
est dealer  in  the  clothing  trade  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  1861 
,  Mr.  Kaufman  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Marquette  County,  and  has 
served  as; Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Delegate  to  the  State  Democratic 
Conventions;,.* In  August,  1861,  Mr.  Kaufman  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss.  Juliette  Graveraet,  sister  of  Robert  J.  Graveraet,  one 
of  Lake  Superior's  early  and  most  enterprising  pioneer  settlers.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kaufman  have  eleven  children,  six  sons  and  five  daughters 

JOHN  KEMP,  yardmaster  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  is  a  native  of 
England,  and  was  born  October  6,  1842;  came  to  this  country  when 
ten  years  of  age,  and  grew  up  in  this  State;  came  to  Lake  Superior 
in  1865,  and  since  then,  for  seventeen  years,  has  been  connected 
with  the  M.  H.  &0.  R.  R.,  and  for  the  past  seven  years  has  held 
the  position  of  yardmaster.  He  married  Miss  Emma  S.  King,  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  September  26,  1867.  They  have  seven  children— 
Ervin,  Frederick,  Archie,  Raymond,  John,  Frank  and  Grace. 

JOHN  P.  KERN,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  Water  Works, 
was  born  in  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  August  23,  1841.  He  went  to 
Detroit  in  1860,  and  was  in  a  shipping  house  there  three  years,  and 
in  1863  came  to  Marquette,  and  began  working  on  the  dock  for  the 
M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  He  held  the  position  of  foreman,  and  had  chari^e 
of  the  railroad  docks  for  sixteen  years,  when  he  resigned  and  a"c- 
cepted  the  position  of  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Water  Works.  He  married  Miss  Mary  C.  Isler,  of  Hancock,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1869.  They  have  one  son,  John  F.  C.  Kern,  born  January 
4,  1872.  They  lost  one  son,  Isler  Lewis,  born  January  16,  1870.  and 
died  July  5,  1870. 

ALFRED  KIDDER,  agent  of  the  Champion  Mine,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  16,  1840.  He  received  his  education  there, 
and  upon  reaching  manhood  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  entered  the 
office  of  the  Jackson  Iron  Company  as  clerk  and  book-keeper;  had 
charge  of  the  office  in  Marquette;  held  the  position  two  years,  and 
then  spent  one  year  in  exploring  lands.  In  1864,  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  Lake  Angeline  Mine,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  years 
has  held  the  position.  In  October,  1874,  he  was  appointed  affent  of 
the  Champion  Mine,  and  in  January,  1881,  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  Milwaukee  Mine.  Mr.  Kidder  has  been  actively  identified 
with  mining  and  shipping  ore  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  has 
a  large  practical  experience.  He  opened  the  Sterling  Mine  in  1866. 
He  opened  the  Edward's  Mine  and  worked  it  until  1875,  when  the 
Lake  Angeline  Company  sold  it.  He  also  opened  the  Dalliba  Mines, 
and,  together  with  Capt.  Pascoe,  of  the  Champion;  organized  the 
Jim  Pascoe  Iron  Company,  and  Mr.  Kidder  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany, and  has  been  connected  with  other  iron  interests.  In  1871, 
Mr.  Kidder  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kate  Dalliba,  a  native 
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O.  R.  R.,  was  born  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  March  29,  1855;  re- 
ceived his  education  in  that  State,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in 
1874,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.;  in  1877, 
was  appointed  cashier  and  general  ticket  agent,  and  has  since  held 
that  position. 

J.  M.  LONGYEAR,  real  estate  agent  and  agent  for  lands  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal,  Railway  and  Iron  Company  and  the  mil- 
itary wagon  road  lands  and  other  lands  in  Michigan.  He  was  born 
in  Lansing,  Mich.,  Aprd  15,  1850.  His  father,  John  W.  Longyear, 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  bar  of  this  State,  was  elected 
to  Congress  two  terms,  and  was  afterward  appointed  Judge  of  the 
United  States  court  at  Detroit,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  John  M.  attended  the  common  schools,  and  entered 
Olivet  College,  and  afterward  attended  Georgetown  College  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  Cazenovia  Seminary,  New  York.  He  began  reading 
law  in  his  father's  office,  but,  on  account  of  ill-health,  upon  reach- 
ing manhood,  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  went  out  into  the  woods. 
His  health  improved,  and  he  became  interested  in  mineral  lands  and 
established  his  present  land  agency.  His  business  has  constantly 
increased,  and  has  become  greatly  extended,  and  his  agency  is  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mr.  Long- 
year  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Beecher,  of  Battle 
Creek,  January  4,  1879.  They  have  two  children — Abbie  B.  and 
Monroe  H. 

AUGUST  MACHTS  was  born  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  May  3,  1828.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1849,  and 
came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year,  having  hired  to  Robert  J. 
Graveraet  in  Milwaukee,  who  brought  him  and  others  here  at  the 
same  time.  He  helped  cut  down  the  trees  and  clear  the  land  where 
the  city  is  now  located.  During  the  war,  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  and  carried  on  business  successfully  until  three  years  ago, 
when  he  sold  out  his  store. 

JOHN  F.  MACK,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats,  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany.  January  22,  1836.  He  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  landed  here  June  3,  1854,  and 
began  work  in  building  the  dock;  in  1858,  began  teaming  and  con- 
tracting to  haul  ore,  and  continued  until  1862;  then  engaged  to  run 
the  outside  w^ork  at  the  Morgan  Furnace,  and  continued  there  for 
eight  years.  In  1871,  he  erected  the  building  where  he  is  now 
located,  and  two  years  later  took  contract  to  build  the  State  road' 
from  Chocolay  to  Munising,  thirty-eight  miles.  In  1881,  eng^aged 
in  manufacturing  brick;  in  1878,  established  his  present  business. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  Assessor,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
City  Council.  He  married  Miss  Annie  Maria  Siegel,  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  Germany,  January  21,  1857.  They  have  eight  children — 
John,  Louise,  Lora,  Carrie,  Minnie,  Henry,  Dora  and  Ida. 

M.  R.  MANHARD,  dealer  in  builders'  hardware,  paints  and 
oils,  house  furnishing  goods  and  agricultural  implements,  was  born 
in  Brockville,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1840;  grew  up  to  manhood  and 
learned  his  trade  there;  came  to  Marquette  in  1863,  and  began  work- 
ing at  his  trade;  was  in  business  in  Negaunee  two  years,  and  was 
associated  in  business  with  B.  Neidhardt,  one  year.  In  1876,  he  es- 
tablished his  present  business,  and  has  built  up  a  large  and  leading 
trade.  When  he  came  here,  he  had  only  $5,  and  his  success  is  ow- 
ing to  his  own  efforts.  Mr.  Manhard  married  Miss  Lizzie  Devroy, 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.    They  have  one  son — Ransom  A.  Manhard. 

E.  J.  MAPES,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  and 
was  born  in  Livingston  County,  January  27,  1843.  He  received  his 
education  in  this  State;  attended  school  at  x\nn  Arbor;  studied  law, 
and  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  University  in 
1863.  After  graduating,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  and  since  then  has  successfully  practiced  his 
profession  here.  He  was  elected  City  Attorney,  and  held  that  office 
for  several  years.  In  1867,  Mr.  Mapes  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Smith,  from  Linden,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  They  have 
one  daughter— Ada. 

R.  C.  MARKHAM,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Fulton, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1851.  He  came  to  Michigan  in  1861. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  at  Chicago,  and 
now  practices  medicine  in  Marquette,  Mich. 

R3EV.  J.  E.  MARTEL,  pastor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church,  was 
born  at  Yercheres,  Diocese  of  Montreal,  Canada,  August  15,  1834; 
he  received  his  literary  and  theological  education  there,  and  was 
ordained  in  the  Montreal  Diocese  June  22,  1873.  He  came  to  Mar- 
quette in  1880,  and  was  appointed  to  his  present  pastorate. 

M.  H.  MAYNARD,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  and 
was  born  April  10,  1832.     His  father  was  a  Congregational  minister. 


and  went  to  Indiana  as  a  home  missionary,  in  1828.  He  removed  to 
Yermont  during  the  early  cliildhood  of  Mr.  Maynard,  who  grew  up 
and  attended  school  theVe;  entered  Middlebury  College,  and  grad- 
ated in  1852;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855; 
after  his  admission,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  arrived  in  Mar- 
quette in  June,  1855,  and  in  August  was  admitted  here,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  At  that  time  this  was  a  very  small  village; 
there  were  no  streets,  and  the  roads  wound  round  among  the 
stumps.  .  Mr.  Maynard  associated  with  Peter  White,  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  at  that  time  a  county  official.  He  held  the 
office  of  County  Treasurer  eight  years,  and  was  elected  District 
Attorney  of  t}ie  Upper  Peninsula,  also  was  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
and  held  the  office  of  County  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds;  Post- 
master for  three  years,  when  Marquette  was  the  only  post  office  in 
the  county.  He  was  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  1876-77,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  the  past  twenty- two  years, 
and  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  until  1873,  when  he  gave  it 
up  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  after  a  few  years  resumed  it  again, 
and  is  the  oldest  attorney  in  active  practice  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
In  1856,  he  w-as  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Foote,  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  have  three  children— Alfred  F.,  cashier 
Citizens'  Bank,  Gardner  and  Nellie. 

JASON  McGregor,  janitor  high  school,  was  born  in  Macomb 
County,  Mich.,  December  14, 1837.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior  May 
14,  1852.  After  reaching  manhood,  engaged  jn  railroading,  and  was 
connected  with  the  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  for  fifteen  years.  In  1877, 
was  appointed  janitor  of  the  high  school.  In'1860;  he  married  Miss 
Rosella  Rood,  from  Milwaukee.  They  have  four  children— Judd  B., 
Lucy  May,  Mollie  R.  and  Nettie  L.  * 

THOMAS  McKEOWN,  General  Superinten-dfent  Detroit,  Macki- 
naw &  Marquette  Railroad,  was  born  in  Southampton,  England, 
May  5,  1844.  He  received  his  education  and  his  early  training  as  an 
engineer  in  England.  He  began  railroading  in  1870,  on  the  Welling- 
ton, Grey  &  Bruce  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Can- 
ada, and  remained  with  that  company  four  years.  In  1875,  he  lo- 
cated and  assisted  in  building  the  London  &  iHuron  Railroad ;  also 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Western.  The  following  year,  was  appointed 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Hamilton  &  North- Western  Railroad,  and 
supervised  the  surveys,  and  took  charge  of  its  construction,  and  also 
had  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way  of  that  part  of  the  road 
under  operation.  He  became  connected  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinaw 
&  Marquette  Railroad  in  October,  1879,  and  accepted  the  position  of 
Chief  Engineer,  and  began  the  surveys  during  the  month  of  October, 
Completed  them  all  during  that  winter,  and  let  most  of  the  contracts 
for  building  the  work.  At  the  completion  of  the  work  in  December, 
1881,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  General  Superin- 
tendent. 

JAMES  McRAE,  foreman  blacksmith  shop  Iron  Bay  Foundry, 
is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  August  22, 1819.  He  was  brought 
up  mostly  in  Plattsburg,  and  learned  his  trade  there  of  his  father. 
He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1864 ;  came  to  Escanaba  to  start  the 
Peninsular  Blacksmith  Shop  ;  but  came  to  Marquette  and  took  charge 
of  the  blacksmith  shops  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  for  two  years ; 
then  came  with  D.  H.  Merrett  to  take  charge  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
of  the  Iron  Bay  Foundry,  and  since  then  has  held  that  position.  He 
married  Miss  Ann  Lona,  a  native  of  Canada,  May  18,  1840.^  They 
have  had  nine  children— only  one  survives— a  daughter  Jessie,  now 
Mrs.  James  Oaks,  living  in  Minneapolis. 

T.  MEADS,  dealer  in  curiosities  and  mineral  specimens,  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  was  born  in  1834.  He  grew  up  to  manhood, 
and  received  his  education  there,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1862. 
A  rew  years  later— in  1868— he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located 
at  Marquette,  and  established  his  present  business.  He  has  a  large 
collection  of  specimens  and  curiosities — the  most  extensive  here. 
Mr.  Mead  is  much  interested  in  all  that  is  rare  and  curious,  and  in 
the  early  history  of  this  region,  and  is  himself  a  ready  writer.  In 
1879,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Agnes  Gallager,  of  Green 
Bay.     They  have  one  son — Rupert. 

F.  W.  MERRITT,  manager  of  the  Ishpeming  foundry,  is  a 
native  of  Lake  Superior,  and  was  born  in  Marquette  March  25, 1859. 
He  grew  up  and  attended  school  there  and  at  Racine  College,  Wis. ; 
entered  the  foundry  and  machine  shops  of  his  father,  where  he 
learned  the  business  and  became  identified  with  its  management. 
In  1880,  he  took  charge  of  the  foundry  at  Ishpeming,  and  since  then 
has  had  the  management  of  the  business  there. 

FRANK  MILLIGAN,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  De- 
troit, Mackinaw  &  Marquette  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  was  born  April  1,  1846;  attended  the  public  schools  there, 
and  entered  the  Agricultural  College  of  that  State.  He  began  rail- 
roading in  1867,  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad;  remained 
with  that  line  five  years,  and  then  accepted  the  position  of  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale  &  Indiana  Railroad,  and 
remained  with  the  line  four  years,  and  was  then  appointed  con- 
tracting agent  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada,  and  after- 
ward took  the  Michigan  State  agency  of  the  **Blue  Line,"  and 
represented  tliat  line  until  Se])tember,  1881,  wiien  he  accepted  the 
appointment  to  his  present  position. 
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F.  M.  MOORE,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  and 
was  born  July  6.  1838^;  attended  school  at  Ypsilanti,  and  afterward 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  He  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior in  1861,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R. ;  was 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  courts  two  years,  and  then  was  elected  Clerk, 
and  held  that  office  four  years;  was  elected  City  Treasurer,  and  held 
that  office  six  years.  He  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
November  14,  1879.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Marquette,  and  held 
that  office  one  year.  Is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  has 
served  as  Master  of  Lodge  and  High  Priest.  He  married  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Place,  of  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.,  Oct.  11, 1873.    She  died  Aug.  8, 1880. 

JAY  C.  MORSE,  agent  of  the  Cleveland  Mine,  is  a  native  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1865,  as  agent  for 
the  Cleveland  Company,  and  since  then,  for  the  past  seventeen 
years,  has  held  that  position.  He  has  been  connected  with  other 
mining  interests;  had  the  management  of  the  McComber  Mine,  Ne- 
gaunee;  was  President  of  the  powder  company,  and  was  Secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Bancroft  Furnace,  and  has  been  actively  iden- 
tified with  other  interests. 

THEODORE  NEILSON,  agent  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  Pier,  is  a 
native  of  New  York  City,  and  was  born  December  38,  1844.  He 
grew  up  and  attended  school  there,  and  began  railroading  with  the 
Delaware  &  Lackawanna  Railroad;  was  with  that  company  five 
years,  and  was  afterward  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  He 
came  to  Marquette  in  1874,  and  entered  the  emplo}^  of  the  M.,  H.  & 
0.  R.  R.,  and  has  since  then  held  his  present  position. 

A.  S.  PARKS,  generaj  freight  agent  of  the  M.,  H.  c%  O.  R.  R.,  is  a 
native  of  Michigan,  and  was  born  in  Pontiac,  Oakland  County,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1846.  He  began  railroading  in  1869,  and  was  agent  of  the 
Cliicago  &  West  Michigan  Railroad  at  Pentw^ater;  came  to  Mar- 
quette in  April,  1875,  and  since  then  has  been  connected  with  the 
M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  B.  In  1878,  he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent, 
and  since  then  has  held  that  position. 

SAMUEL  PECK,  dealer  in  lands,  is  an  Ohio  man,  and  was  born 
June  8,  1807.  After  reaching  manhood,  he  was  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile and  stock  business  for  many  years,  and  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, arriving  at  Marquette  May  1,  1856;  at  that  time  there  were  not 
over  three  hundred  people  there.  He  came  as  agent  of  the  Jackson 
Iron  Company,  held  the  position,  and  had  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  company  there  for  about  ten  years,  since  then  has  given  his  at- 
tention to  looking  up  and  investing  in  mineral  lands,  and  in  de- 
veloping them.  He  was  the  first  to  build  and  advise  the  present 
method  of  building  ore  docks  in  place  of  stone  cribs;  he  was  the 
first  to  dress  the  sand-stone  for  building  purposes,  taken  out  of  the 
Lake  Superior  quarries;  was  married  to  Delia  Brown,  of  Berkshire, 
Ohio,  December  22,  1832.  They  have  one  daughter,  now  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Bronson. 

J.  P.  PENDILL,  general  merchant,  is  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  and  was  born  in  Genesee  County  May  31,  1812.  After  reach- 
ing manhood,  he  came  west  to  Michigan  City,  in  1836,  and  to  Chi- 
cago, which  was  then  only  a  small  village.  He  went  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  was  located  there  for  nine  years,  and  came  to  Marquette 
in  the  fall  of  1855  and  engaged  in  general  mercantile  business  in 
his  present  location.  A  few  years  later,  he  bought  mineral  lands 
some  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Marquette,  and  commenced  develop- 
ing them.  He  opened  the  Pendill  and  McComber  Mines,  and  has 
worked  them  successfully  for  many  years,  and  still  owns  and  con- 
trols them.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Negaunee,  and  is  the 
oldest  merchant  in  active  business  in  Marquette.  He  was  elected 
Supervisor  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  when  there  were  only  two  organized 
townships  in  the  whole  Upper  Peninsula;  they  were  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Mackinaw.  He  was  elected  Representative  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1862;  has  held  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Marquette  for  four 
years,  and  has  held  other  offices.  Mr.  Pendill  has  been  actively 
identified  with  commercial  and  mining  interests  here  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

RANSOM,  BURTI8  &  MARSFI,  manufacturers  of  pine  lum- 
ber. This  firm  was  organized  and  established  their  present  busi- 
ness in  1880.  They  have  a  capacity  for  cutting  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  during  the  season.  They  ship  all  the  better  grades  to  Chi- 
(•ago  market,  and  the  balance  they  sell  here.  They  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Marquette  County. 

E.  REAU,  of  the  firm  of  Reau  &  Son,"  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  ice,  house-moving,  pile-driving,  is  a  native  of  Canada, 
and  was  born  in  Quebec,  Three  River  District,  in  1827.  He  is  a 
carpenter  by  trade  ;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  first  in  1846  ;  in 
1849,  he  went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  kept  hotel  there  until 
the  canal  was  completed  ;  in  1854,  he  came  to  Marquette,  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and  in  building  ;  in  1857,  he  built  the  Summit 
House,  then  called  the  xlmerican  House,  and  kept  that  hotel  six 
years;  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  ice  business 
and  in  house-moving.  He  is  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  has  ahvays 
been  active  in  busin'ess.  In  1848,  he  married  Miss  Emily  Berrie,  from 
Three  River  District,  Canada.  They  have  six  children— Emily, 
Louis,  Alice,  Henry,  Mary  and  Joseph. 

GEOReE  W.  REED,  proprietor  Eclipse  Liverv  Stable,  was 
born  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  S(;ptember  13,  1842.     During  his 


boyhood,  he  came  West  to  Wisconsin.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Twelfth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Volunteer 
Infantry;  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  at  Oak  Grove,  Miss.,  and 
taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  reached  the 
Union  lines;  his  wound  was  severe,  and  he  was  laid  up  a  long  time. 
He  served  three  years  and  nine  months,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  came  to  Marquette  in  1868,  and  a  few  years  later — in  1873 — en- 
gaged in  the  livery  business,  and  has  carried  it  on  successfully  since 
then.  His  stable  is  well  stocked  with  good  carriages  and  buggies 
and  good  driving  and  saddle  horses.  Mr.  Reed  mamed  Miss  Mary 
Lee,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  February  13,  1872.  They  have  - 
two  children— George  and  Carrie. 

J.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  Lake  Supe- 
rior Powder  Company,  is  a  native  of  New  York  State;  was  born  in 
Rensselaer  County,  July  4,  1848;  attended  school  there,  and  then 
entered  Gray  Lock  Institute,  Mass.,  and  remained  there  four  years. 
His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  powder,  and  he  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  him,  at  the  Bennington  Powder  Mills,  and  has  had  a  large 
practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  He  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1871,  and  since  then  has  been  connected  with  the 
powder  company. 

A.  A.  RIPKA  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  grew 
up  and  received  his  education  there;  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1869, 
and  since  then  has  been  interested  in  mining  investments. 

JAMES  RUSSELL,  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Marquette  Mining  Journal,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Washington  Co., 
Wis.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  moved,  with  his  parents,  to 
Mankato,  Minn.,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Record.  He 
learned  the  printer's  trade  within  a  year,  and  shortly  afterward 
accepted  a  position  on  the  Garden  City  Herald  as  foreman  and  re- 
porter. In  1868,  he  entered  the  Wisconsin  University  as  a  law  stu- 
dent, but,  on  account  of  his  poor  state  of  health,  was  advised  to 
cease  studies,  at  least  temporarily.  In  1870  (February),  he  accepted 
a  position  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Journal,  then  published  by  Beeson  & 
Bohan.  He  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Star  Printing  Office,  and 
in  September,  1873,  acquired  a  one-half  interest  in  the  Journal.  In 
1874,  the  Star  Printing  Company  was  chartered,  with  Mr.  R.  as  a 
principal  stockholder.  Subsequently,  he  became  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Baily  Morning  Journal  and  of  the  Weekly  Journal. 
He  published  the  Fond  du  Lac  Journal  up  to  October,  1880.  He 
sold  his  interest  in  that  paper  to  Edward  Beeson  in  August,  1880. 
In  October,  1880,  he  started  the  Marinette  JVortJi  Star,  in  partner- 
ship with  Jerry  C.  Murphy,  to  whom  he  sold  his  interest  June  3, 
1881.  In  August,  1881,  he  came  to  Marquette  as  associate  editor  of 
the  Mining  Journal.  In  July,  1882,  he  purchased  a  third  interest  in 
that  journal,  and  is  now  one  of  the  publishers  as  well  as  associate 
editor  with  Mr.  Swineford.  Mr.  Russell  is  politically  a  Democrat. 
In  1875,  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  his  party  for  State  Senator, 
and  polled  a  vote  far  exceeding  the  strength  of  the  Democracy  of 
that  district.  In  1876,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  the 
county,  after  a  desperate  political  tight.  His  marriage  with  Miss 
Katie  Riley,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  was  solemnized  December  25,  1878. 

SAMUEL  SCHOCH,  general  manager  of  the  Marquette,  Hough- 
ton &  Ontonagon  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  and 
was  born  December  3,  1835.  He  began  railroading  in  1852,  when  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad, 
of  New  Jersey,  afterward  consolidated  with  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad,  and  was  connected  with  that  company 
for  twenty  years.  When  he  left  it,  he  held  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  road.  He  resigned  in  1872,  and  went  South  and 
accepted  the  position  of  General  Superintendent  of  the  Houston  & 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  remained  one  year;  then  came  to 
Lake  Superior  September  1,  1873,  and  accepted  his  present  position; 
since  then  he  has  had  the  management  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R., 
and  the  successful  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  owing 
to  him. 

J.  G.  SCOTT,  agent  of  the  American  Express  Company,  is  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  November  29,  1854.  His  parents 
came  to  Canada  during  his  infancy.  He  came  to  Marquette  in 
1873,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  express  company  since  1875. 
He  was  appointed  agent  of  the  company  here  in  October,  1881,  and 
since  then  has  held  that  position. 

RUDOLPH  SIEGER,  Engineer  City  Waterworks,  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  June  21,  1832.  Emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1856,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1859.  After  the  war  broke 
out,  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  First  Michigan  Infantry.  Was  in 
the  battle  of  Fredricksburg.  After  serving  nine  months,  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  sickness.  Was  with  the  M.,  H.  &  O.^l.  R. 
four  years  ;  was  in  the  machine  shop  of  I).  H,  Merrett  eight  years, 
then  was  appointed  engineer  of  tlie  water  works,  and  set  up  part  of 
the  machinery,  and  has  held  that  position  some  vears.  He  married 
Miss  Cathrina  Sweitzer,  in  1859.  from  Hessing,  Germany.  They  have 
five  children—Hen/y,  Louise,  Rudolph,  August,  Mary. 

L.  M.  SPENCER,  manufacturer  of  harness,  and  dealer  in  horse 
clothing,  trunks,  is  a  native  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
born  Fel)ruury  10,  1846.  Came  to  Michigan  in  1855;  learned  his 
trade  in  this  States     Came  to  Mar(|uette  in  1865,  and  the  following 
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year  established  his  present  business,  and  has  carried  it  on  success- 
fully since,  and  has  built  up  a  large  trade,  making  a  specialty  of 
supplying  mining  and  lumber  companies.  He  is  also  agent  for  the 
Columbus  Buggy  Company.  He  served  as  Deputy  Sheriff  two  years. 
In  1869,  he  married  Miss  Annie  Clark,  of  this  city.  They  have  four 
children— Milton  C,  Emroy,  Frank  R.,  Edith  B. 

H.  H.  STAFFORD,  druggist,  and  Register  Land  Office. 

ANDREW  STEELE,  locomotive  engineer,  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R., 
came  to  Marquette  in  1855,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  above- 
named  company  the  following  year,  during  which  time  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  engines  on  passenger,  freight  and  ore  trains;  is  at  pres- 
ent engineer  and  conductor  of  an  ore  train. 

ALBERT  J.  STEWART,  foreman  of  the  foundry  department 
of  the  Iron  Bay  Foundry,  was  born  in  Wales,  near  Springfield, 
Mass.,  January  13,  1828,  and  learned  the  moulder's  trade  in  Spring- 
field ;  worked  for  some  years  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City  ;  came 
to  Lake  Superior  in  1857,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  M.,  H.  & 
O.  R.  R.  as  foreman  of  the  foundry.  He  held  that  position  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1865,  engaged  in  farming  in  Eaton  County  for 
five  years,  and  then  went  to  Kansas,  and  engaged  in  farming  there 
for  five  years.  In  1875,  returned  to  Marquette,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  foundry  again,  and  for  the  past  six  years  has  held 
the  position  of  foreman.  He  melted  the  first  iron  in  the  cupola  that 
was  melted  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mr.  S.  married  Miss  Lucinda 
McClintock,  of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  February  5,  1862.  They 
have  four  children — Minnie,  Willie,  Bertie  and  Bessie. 

MRS.  J.  J.  SULLIVAK,  proprietress  Summit  House,  corner  Rock 
and  Front  streets  ;  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1873.  A  few  years  later, 
she  opened  the  Lake  View  cottages.  In  1880,  she  opened  the  Sum- 
mit House,  and  since  then  it  has  been  under  her  successful  manage- 
ment, until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  hotels 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

ALFRED  P.  SWINEFORD,  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal,  was 
born  at  Ashland,  Oliio,  September  14,  1836.  He  attended  the  schools 
of  Ashland,  until,  in  1850,  he  commenced  to  learn  the  printer's  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  Ohio  Statesman,  Columbus,  remaining  there  until 
the  fall  of  1853,  when  he  moved  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  There  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Fountain  City  Herald.  Subsequently  was 
in  the  Milwaukee  Daily  American  office,  and  connected  with  the 
press  of  Dubuque,  La  Crosse  and  St.  Paul.  In  1857,  he  inaugurated 
the  ISouthern  Minnesota  Star,  at  Albert  Lea.  He  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  this  journal  in  1859,  and,  going  to  La  Crescent,  the  same 
year  established  the  Banner.  In  1859,  this  office  was  moved  to  La 
Crosse,  where  he  inaugurated  the  La  Crosse  Daily  Union,  the  first 
daily  paper  of  that  citj.  He  purchased  tlie  Weekly  Democrat,  which 
he  merged  with  the  union.  In  1860,  Brick  Pomeroy  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  paper ;  but  the  partnership  continued  only  a  few 
weeks.  Selling  his  interest  to  Pomeroy,  July  16,  1860,  he  started 
the  Daily  Enquirer  dit  Milwaukee,  which  he  published  until  Novem- 
hQV  15.  In  the  winter  of  1880,  he  was  connected  with  the  Chicago 
IHmes,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when 
he  moved  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  as  editor  of  the  Courier.  In  1862,  he 
established  the  Oshkosh  Review,  November  22.  About  the  same 
time,  he  purchased  the  Democratic  Press  at  Fond  du  Lac,  which  he 
published  until  the  winter  of  1866.  In  that  year,- he  entered  the 
circle  of  oil  speculation  at  Bothwell,  Canada,  losing  his  money  and 
his  paper  in  this  oil  enterprise.  In  1867,  he  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Mining  News  at  Negaunee,  which  he  conducted 
until  1868.  The  same  year,  he  revived  the  Lake  Superior  Mining 
Journal,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He  continued  its  pubr 
lication  under  the  name  Marquette  Mining  Journal,  of  which  he  is 
now  senior  editor.  Politically,  Mr.  Swineford  is  a  Democrat.  In 
1868,  he  was  nominated  for  member  of  Legislature,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1870,  he  received  a  second  nomination,  and  was  elected.  In  1876, 
he  contested  the  seat  with  Henry  H.  Stafford,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1851,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin  bar  at  Oshkosh ;  served  as 
Mayor  of  Marquette  for  two  successive  terms.  In  1878,  he  was 
nominated  for  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He 
was  married,  in  1857,  to  Miss  Psyche  C.  Flowers,  of  Oshkosh.  They 
are  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Mr.  Swineford's  "Review  of  the 
Iron,  Mining  and  Other  Industries  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region," 
has  been  justly  considered  a  well-written  history  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  His  journal  is,  perhaps,  the 
newsiest  weekly  paper  published  in  the  United  States. 

HENRY  C.  TAYLOR,  foreman  machine  shops  of  the  M.  H. 
&  O.  R.  R.,  was  born  in  Grafton  County,  N.  II.,  October  19,  1827. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  left  his  native  State  and  went  to 
Vermont,  and  there  began  labor  as  a  railroad  man.  He  was  first  em- 
ployed in  building  the  Passumpsic  River  Railroad,  and  after  one 
year's  service  on  that  road,  was  employed  as  trackman  on  the  Bos- 
ton &  Lowell  Road  for  over  a  year.  He  then  was  seized  with  the 
Western  fever,  and  in  company  with  a  gentleman  from  Lowell,  he 
started  for  the  West,  landing  at  Milwaukee  in  the  summer  of  1850. 
In  the  fall,  he  left  that  place  for  Green  Bay,  traveling  by  stage,  as 
there  were  no  railroads  in  this  country  at  that  time.  The  follow- 
mg  winter  he  engaged  with  a  mail  contractor,  named  William 
Brice,  to  carry  the  United  States  mail  from  Green  Bay  to  Lake  Su- 


perior, his  part  of  the  route  being  down  the  bay  on  the  ice,  with  a 
horse  and  cutter,  as  far  as  Flat  Rock  (now  called  Escanaba).  There 
he  gave  the  mail  to  the  charge  of  Peter  White  (now  Hon.  P.  White), 
or  his  assistant,  who  went  on  to  Marquette,  through  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  carrying  the  mail  on  their  backs,  or  having  it  drawn  by 
dogs,  on  sleds.  In  1852,  he  engaged  as  an  apprentice  in  the  ma- 
chine shops  of  Hon.  Otto  Tank,  at  Fort  Howard.  Here  he  worked 
about  six  years.  March  5,  1859,  he  was  engaged  by  C.  Donkersly, 
Superintendent  of  the  B.,  De  N.  &  M.  R.  R.,  to  come  to  Marquette 
and  work  for  his  company  as  machinist.  The  journey  from  Fort 
Howard  occupied  seven  days,  there  being  no  roads  until  Flat  Rock 
was  readied,  and  from  this  point  to  Marquette,  only  a  road  opened 
for  the  transportation  of  lumber,  very  rough  and  unimproved.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  road  (now  known  as  the  M. 
H.  &  O.)  since  that  date,  a  term  of  twenty-three  years,  and  in  1881 
was  appointed  foreman  of  the  shops.  October  29,  1852,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Hannah  Bey,  from  New  York  City.  They  have 
two  children— John  F.,  in  the  office  of  Pacific  Rolling  Mill,  and 
Cornelius  C,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  M.  II.  &  O.  R.  R. 
for  six  years,  first  as  messenger  and  clerk  in  the  general  freight 
office,  and  for  two  and  a  half  years  past  in  the  Cashier's  department 
of  the  same  road. 

ALEX.  C.  THIELL,  clerk  for  Register  Land  Office,  is  a  native 
of  Missouri,  and  was  born  November  10,  1834.  He  received  his 
education  in  that  State,  and  in  1857  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  was  with  that  company  for  six 
years,  then  went  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  was  with 
that  road  about  the  same  length  of  time.  He  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior in  1868,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and 
was  connected  with  that  company  for  eleven  years,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  to  his  present  position.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Aldermen  elected  under  the  city  charter,  and  has  held  the  office  of 
Supervisor.  In  1854,  Mr.  Thiell  married  Miss  Aletta  J.  Kline,  a 
native  of  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  They  have  two  children,  one  son 
— Dr.  A.  K.  Thiell,  practicing  medicine  here,  and  a  daughter, 
Bessie  A. 

W.  A.  THOMPSON,  roadmaster  of  the  M.  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  was 
born  in  Crawford  County,  Penn.,  May  23,  1848,  and  lived  there 
until  1863,  when  he  went  to  Iowa,  and  two  years  later  entered  the 
employ  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. ;  was  afterward  on  the  Sioux  City 
&  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  until  1869;  then  for  three  years 
was  with  the  Illinois  Central  until  1873.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  August  8,  1873,  and 
since  then  has  been  connected  with  this  road;  was  appointed  road- 
master  April  26,  1882.  He  married  Miss  Alice  L.  Graham,  a  native 
of  Iowa,  December  25,  1874.  They  have  two  children — Charles  G. 
and  IM^bel  C. 

ALFRED  THURLBY,  inspector  of  ties  and  telegraph  poles  of 
the  M.,  H.  &  0.  R.  R.,  is  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  was 
born  February  16,  1841.  His  parents  came  to  this  country  in  1846, 
and  located  in  Ohio,  and  he  was  raised  there.  He  came  to  Lake 
Superior,  to  the  copper  district,  in  1864,  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  in  1871,  and  remained  with 
the  line,  after  it  was  consolidated,  until  1876;  then  was  with  the 
Wabash  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads  for  several 
years,  and  in  1879  returned,  and  since  then  has  been  connected  with 
the  M.,  H.  &  O.  in  his  present  position.  He  lived  in  L'Anse  from 
1871  until  1879,  and  while  there  held  town  and  school  offices;  since 
1879,  has  lived  in  Marquette.  In  1863,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
M.  Tate,  a  native  of  England.  They  have  two  children — Albert  R. 
and  Millie  Grace. 

REV.  KERR  B.  TUPPER,  pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  was 
born  in  Washington,  Ga.,  February  2,  1854.  He  comes  of  a  family 
distinguished  in  the  denomination,  his  father  being  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Tupper,  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  is  a  nephew  of  J.  P.  Boyce,  D.  D,, 
L  L.  D.,  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  completed  his 
literary  education  at  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga.,  and  graduated 
in  1871;  then  entered  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  graduated  in  1875. 
In  1874.  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  b}^  his 
Alma  Mater.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years,  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  Michigan  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  city,  re- 
maining there  two  or  three  years,  when  he  came  to  Marquette  and 
entered  upon  his  present  pastorate  in  May,  1881.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  pastoral  labors  here,  demanding  the  building  of  a 
new  church.  In  1875,  Mr.  Tupper  was  married  to  Miss  Lucille 
Sloan,  a  native  of  Greenville,  S»  C.  They  have  two  children — May 
Belle  and  Frank  B. 

RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  JOHN  VERTIN,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  born  in  Austria  July  17,  1844.  He  received  his  lite- 
rary education  in  his  native  country  and  his  philosophical  and 
theological  education  in  this  country,  and  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Baraga,  at  Marquette,  in  1863.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop  September  14,  1879,  in  Negaunee,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mil- 
waukee. 
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JOH|^  WALLACE  chemist  for  the  Lake  Superior  Powder 
Company,  IS  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received  his  literary  and  pro 
fessional  education  there;  came  to  this  country  in  1861,  and  emmed 
m  oil  reflnmg;  was  connected  with  the  constriction  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  over  five  years,  and  was  afterward  connected  with  the  Can- 
ada Pacific  Railroad.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1879,  and  since 
^en  has  been  connected  with  the  Lake  Superior  Powder  Companv 
He  has  had  an  experience  of  over  twenty  years  as  chemist.  ^ ' 

H.  h.  WARNER,  agent  of  the  Taylor  and  Menard  Minino- 
Companies,  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  and  was  born  in  Macomb 
County  June  30,  1845;^  received  his  education  in  this  State  and 
came  to  Lake  Superior  m  1864,  and  was  connected  with  the  en^^ineer 
corps  on  the  survey  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  In  1867  he  eStered 
ic  ^*?oSo^V*^^^  Cleveland  Mine,  and  remained  there  six  years  In 
^.^^'  -^^Jfir^^  ^^^^P^®4  t^e  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
^^A  ^^.^^Q-ter  Commissioners  and  Superintendent  of  Water  Works 
and  held  that  position  for  nine  years,  until  May  1,  1882  when  he 
resigned  and  accepted  his  present  position,  and  since  then  has  had 
the  management  of  the  Taylor  and  Mesnard  Mines 

EDWARD  M.  WATSON,  of  the  firm  of  Watson  &  Palmer 
general  merchants,  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1840;  settled  with  his 
parents  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1852;  came  to  Marquette,  in  the  employ 
?»"4^P-.  ^?.^\^^.'  ^^  ^??^'  entered  the  army  as  private  in  Company 
B,  Jiirst  Michigan  Cavalry;  served  three  years;  was  promoted 
through  the  various  grades  to  Captain;  was  wounded  by  saber  cut  at 
Second  Bull  Run,  and  shot  through 
the  neck  at  Morristown,  East  Ten- 
nessee; was  also  a  prisoner.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  with  his  father, 
bought  out  Campbell  &  Brother, 
and  commenced  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Watson  &  Son,  re- 
maining so  -until  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1873,  wiien  *E.  B.  Palmer 
was  admitted  to  the  firm;  since  then 
it  has  been  Watson  &  Palmer.  They 
are  doing!  a  large  trade,  supplying 
lumbermen,  f urnacemen  and  towns- 
people. During  the  panic,  this  firm 
exerted  themselves  to  make  employ- 
ment'f  or  large  numbers  of  men,  who 
found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  employment,  by  getting  out 
largejquantities  of  timber ]ties  and 
cord  wood.  Since  the  panic  their 
trade  has  constantly  increased  and 
is  still  on  the  gain.  Mr.  W.  was 
paarried  to  Miss  Imogene  L.  Gates 
in  1870,  and  has  a  pleasant  home  on 
Front  street  and  an  interesting  fam- 
ily of  six  children. 

PETER  WERNER,  dealer  in 
wines  and  liquors,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many October  9,  1825,  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  1852;  came  up  to  Lake 
Superior  in  1855,  and  has  lived  here 
for  twenty-seven  years.  He  en- 
gaged in  his  present  business  in 
1863,  and  has  carried  it  on  since 
then.  In  1859,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Frei,  a  native  of  Germany. 
She  died  in  1875,  leaving  six  chil- 
dren—Mary, Jacob,  Kate,  Freder- 
ick, Lizzie  and  Gertrude. 

EDWIN  A.  WETMORE,  ex- 
plorer, etc.,  is  a  native  of  Ohio. 
His  parents  came  to  Lake  Superior 
m  1857.  He  attended  school  here, 
and  afterward  went  to  New  York, 
and  took  a  regular  mining  course 
at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines;  engaged  in  lumber  businesss  for 
a  few  years,  and  since  then  has  given  his  attention  to  exploring  and 
development  of  mineral;  is  now  opening  the  Wetmore  Mine,  one  of 
the  most  promising  hematite  mines  in  the  iron-bearing  district. 
.  5^.  P.  WETMORE,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  was  born 
in  Burlington,  Vt.,  October  30,  1813.  Upon  reaching  manhood,  he 
came  West  to  Ohio  in  1833.  and  in  1841  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Medina  County.    He  came  to  Marquette  in  1864,  and  engaged 


two  sons—Russell  C,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Telephone  Com 
pany,  Chicago;  Charles  W.,  attorney  at  law.  New  York  City. 

CHARLES  M;  WHEELER  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
was  born  in  Allegany  County  July  30,  1822.  He  grew  up  and 
lived  in  Allegany  and  Livingston 'Counties  until  1861,  when  he 
went  to  the  oil  region.     He  came  to  Ohio  in  1868,  and  engaged  in 


the  manufacture  of  nitro -glycerine  at  Fairport,  near  Painesville,  the 
firm  being  King  &  Wheeler  ;  they  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  fol- 
lowing year,  shipping  their  machinery,  and  built  their  factory  at  the 
mouth  of  Carp  River.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  they  moved  their 
works  near  Negaunee,  and  continued  in  the  manufacture  of  nitro- 
glycerine until  1880,  when  they  sold  out  the  business  to  Mr.  McCall. 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  the  management  of  the  Bessemer  Iron  Mine,  which 
IS  owned  by  himself  and  Mr.  King,  and  is  producing  a  large  amount 
of  ore.  They  are  also  engaged  in  copper  mining,  and  are  working 
the  Ohio  Copper  Mine  and  building  a  stamp-mill.  In  1845,  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sylvia  R.  Skinner,  of  Liv- 
ingston County,  N.  Y.     They  have  one  son— Samuel  W. 

HON.  PETER  WHITE.  No  history  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  would  be  complete  without  a  sketch  of  Peter  White. 
No  other  man  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  better  known  than  he 
or  has  exercised  a  larger  influence  in  its  development.  He  came  to 
Marquette  in  1849  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who  had  set  out  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  Singularly  enough,  his  very  first  employ- 
ment was  filhng,  with  a  pail  from  a  brook  near  by,  the  first  steam 
boiler  ever  set  up  in  Marquette  County.  He  speedily  acquired  a 
reputation  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained  for  energy  and  in- 
tegrity—qualities which  have  made  him  the  possessor  of  an  ample 
fortune  and  high  social  position.  Upon  the  organization  of  Mar- 
quette County,  he  was  elected  County  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds 
and  was  appointed  Deputy  County  Treasurer;  thus  all  the  early  ac- 
counts and  records  of  the  county 
were  written  and  kept  by  him.  It 
was  a  popular  idea  in  those  days 
that  a  deed,  to  be  really  valid,  miist 
have  his  name  on  it  in  at  least  three 
places,  as  a  witness,  as  a  Notary  and 
as  Register  of  Deeds.  In  1855,  he 
bought  out  the  Cleveland  store,  and, 
with  his  brother,  engaged  in  general 
trade.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became 
associated  in  legal  business  with  Mr. 
M.  H.  Maynard,  another  man  of 
mark  in  Lake  Superior.  The  firm 
of  White  &  Maynard,  attorneys, 
engaged  in  all  the  law  suits  in  the 
county  during  the  next  ten  years  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  sometimes 
on  both  sides.  In  1857,  Mr.  White 
was  appointed  Register  of  the 
United  States  Land  Office,  and  pro- 
cured its  removal  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  Marquette,  and  in  the 
same  year  sold  out  his  mercantile 
business.  In  1856,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  and  again  in 
1876  he  was  returned  to  the  State 
Senate.  As  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, he  served  with  distinction, 
and  effected  legislation  of  great  im- 
portance to  Upper  Peninsula  inter- 
ests—notably in  his  latter  term  that 
which  resulted  in  the  building  of 
the  line  of  railroad  from  Marquette 
to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  first 
school  district  in  the  county,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  and  its  Treasurer  ever  since 
1857.  In  politics,  Mr.  y^Ue  has 
always  been  a  Democrat,*'^but  with 
a  strong  leaning  to  conservative 
principles  and  practice  in  politics. 

c    a^    -r>     1,      T^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  of    the  officers 

ot  bt.  Pauls  (Episcopal)  Church  in  Marquette  during  nearly 
the  entire  period  since  the  formation  of  the  parish  in  1855,  and 
has  been  a  very  large  contributor  to  the  building  of  its  hand- 
some church.  Mr.  White  organized  and  started  the  First  National 
Bank  ot  Marquette  in  1862,  and  has  ever  since  been  its  man- 
aging or  presiding  officer.  He  has  also  done  the  principal  part 
ot  the  insurance  business  of  Marquette  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  has  been  and  now  is  a  director  in  several  of  the  leading 
iron  ore  companies  of  the  county.  In  short,  there  is  no  enterprise  of 
a  general  or  public  character  in  Marquette  County  with  which  he  is 
not  more  or  less  intimately  associated.  He  is  always  ready  to  aid 
all  deserving  objects  or  persons,  with  counsel,  with  time  (notwith- 
standing he  is  a  very  busy  man)  and  with  money.  So  much  energy, 
liberality  and  public  spirit  are  rarely  combined,  and  Mr.  White  holds 
deservedly  a  high  place  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  well 
as  among  his  numerous  friends  and  aaiuaintances  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     He  was  married,  in  1^,  to  Ellen  S.,  the  eldest  daughter 
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of  Br.  M.  L.  Hewitt.  His  present  family  consists  of  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  mai'ried  Mr.  A.  O.  Jopling  in 
1881. 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  D.  WILLIAMS  is  a  native  of  Michigan, 
and  was  born  in  Washtenaw  March  22,  1834;  he  received  his  educa- 
tion in  this  State,  and  graduated  in  the  literary  course  at  the  Stale 
University  in  1857;  studied  law  in  Detroit,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859.  After  his  admission,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  as  at- 
torney for  the  mining  companies,  and  located  at  Ontonagon  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law,  remaining  there  until  1871.  J n  1874, 
came  to  Marquette,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1875,  he  was  elected  Judge,  being  nominated  by  both  parties,  and 
went  on  the  bench  in  January,  1876;  since  that  time,  the  circuit  has 
been  divided,  and  he  is  now  Judge  of  the  copper  district.  He  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  at  Ontonagon  in  1868;  the  following 
year,  was  elected  Representative  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  has 
long  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  this  State,  and  in  his 
practice  has  largely  represented  corporations  and  mining  companies. 
In  1861,  Judge  Williams  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Cardell,  from  the  city  of  Detroit.  They  have  three  children— Will- 
iam W.,  Robert  C.  and  Edward  H.  He  is  a  large  holder  of  real 
estate  in  the  copper  and  iron  districts. 

W.  H.  WILLIAMS,  master  mechanic  of  the  M.,  II.  &  O.  R.  R., 
is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  May  22,  1847;  emigrated  to 
America  in  1859,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior;  lived  some  years  in 
Ontonagon,  and  came  to  Marquette  in  1870  and  entered  the  employ 
Qf  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.;  was  foreman  of  the  round-house,  and  gen- 
eral foreman  until  1«81,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion of  master  mechanic.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council 
four  years,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  and  Water 
Commissioners.  He  married  Miss  Addie  Ormsby,  of  New  York 
State,  October  2,  1870.     They  have  three  children— Bert,  Daisy  and 

J.*  M.  WILKINSON,  of  Campbell  &  Wilkinson,  bankers,  is  a 
native  of  Michigan,  and  was  born  in  Oakland  County  November  19, 
1838;  he  received  his  education  in  this  State,  at  Ypsilanti  and  Ann 
Arbor,  and  graduated  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  University 
in  1864."  Soon  after  graduating  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  lo- 
cated at  Marquette,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  until  1873; 
th«n  engaged  in  banking.  He,  with  others,  organized  the  Citizens' 
Balik,  and  was  identified  with  its  management  as  President  and 
Cashier  until  July,  1879,  when  he  associated  with  Ambrose  Camp- 
bell, and  the  firm  of  Campbell  &  Wilkinson  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Citizens'  Bank.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  receiver  of  the 
public  moneys  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  since  1869. 

ISHPEMING. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Ishpeming  was  known  in  the  early 
mining  days  as  the  Lake  Superio^-  Location,  taking  its 
name  from*  its  parent,  the  Lake  Superior  Mine.  The  name 
Ishpeming  was  not  adopted  until  1862,  some  six  years 
after  the  first  settlements  were  made  within  its  present  lim- 
its. The'  word  Ishpeming  derives  its  origin  from  the  Chip- 
•pewaj  language,  and  the  correct  translation  signifies  Heav- 
en, cH!'gr©,at  -elevation.  (Ed.— Above  is  the  translation  of 
the  Otbhipwe  word.)  In  its  early  days  it  was  often  spoken 
of  as  "  Hell  Town. "  Nevertheless,  the  name  Heaven  was  a 
most  appropriate  one  when  the  Indian  first  pronounced  it 
to  the  early  explorers. 

If  one  can  imagine  this  spot  of  fifty  years  ago,  ere  yet 
the  pick  of  the  white  man  had  delved  the  ground  for  the 
'  precious  minerals,  the  name  "  Heaven  "  does  not  appear  so 
ostensibly  antagonistic  to  the  appearance  that  it  presents 
to-day.  The  noble  savage,  as  he  stood  upon  one  of  the 
many  heights  which  surround  the  city,  and  gazed  into  the 
shady  valley  where  nestled  so  tranquilly  the  pure  crystal 
waters  of  two  beautiful  lakes;  where  a  bubbling  silvery 
brook  wended  its  length  with  various  windings;  where  the 
deer  came  to  slake  their  thirst  and  under  whose  surface  the 
speckled  trout  sported;  where  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful, 
free  from  the  various  strifes  of  this  world,  no  name  could 
have  been  more  aptly  chosen.  In  those  days,  it  was  a 
heaven  of  nature,  and  without  douM  approached  the  red 
man's  ideal  of  the  "Happy  Hunting  Ground"  as  closely  as 
anything  he  could  picture  to  his  mind.  The  country  at 
this  point  attains  an  elevation  of  1,722  feet  above  the  sea 
level,   and  930  feet   above  #ie  waters  of  Lake   Superior. 


The  surf  ace  of  this  locality  is  much  broken  up,  the  terri- 
tory now  forming  the  limits  of  the  city  formerly  consisting 
of  considerable  swamp  and  peat  bogs,  with  immense  up- 
heavals of  limonitic  schist,  quartzite  and  diorite  rock,  bear- 
ing large  deposits  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  valuable  iron 
ore  that  have  since  furnished  such  immense  commercial  re- 
sources and  given  birth  to  so  much  fame,  that  its  name  is 
known  quite  as  familiarly  in  the  so-called  outside  world  as 
among  its  native  hills.  The  city  of  Ishpeming  is  located  in 
what  was  originally  an  impenetrable  cedar  swamp,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  iron-bearing  upheavals  of  rock,  which 
dip  at  almost  every  angle,  but  has  a  prevailing  sink  to  the 
north  and  west.  Some  of  the  mines  from  the  summit  of  the 
elevations  are  grand  beyond  pen  language,  and  now  that 
the  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  the  active  life  of 
mining  and  business  relating  thereto,  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  spot  is  much  eDhanced  by  the  life  and  energy  shown 
in  the  general  view. 

As  the  observer  looks  upon  the  scene  of  busy  industry 
laid  out  before  him,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  its  details.  Beautiful  wreaths 
of  smoke  rise  heavenward  from  the  engine  and  pump  house 
of  the  six  immense  mines  of  the  city.  Long  trains  of  ore 
cars  come  and  go,  carrying  away  the  precious  minerals, 
while  the  noise  of  the  hurrying  engines,  the  echo  of  steam 
whistles,  an  occasional  mufiled  roar  from  the  subterranean 
recesses  of  the  mines,  as  the  ore  is  started  and  torn  from 
its  long  and  peaceful  repose  of  ages,  creates  an  impression 
on  the  mind  long  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  repertory  of  its  resources,  mining  is  the  main 
support  and  all-important  interest.  At  the  head  of  the  six 
iron  mines  within  the  city  limits,  embraced  in  a  radius  of 
one  mile,  stands  the  Lake  Superior,  which  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  greatest  iron  mine  in  the  known  world.  It  has 
been  in  constant  operation  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  has  to-day  more  ore  in  sight  than  at  any  time  since  the 
date  of  its  first  opening.  From  present  indications,  its 
deposits  would  seem  inexhaustible,  and  almost  require  cent- 
uries to  exhaust  them.  Up  to  the  present  time  (July  1, 
1882),  it  has  produced  2,775,117  gross  tons  of  ore. 

Next  in  point  of  wealth  is  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mine,  the  ~ 
second  in  age  in  the  district,  which  has  produced  2,377,438 
gross  tons  of  ore. 

The  New  York  Mine,  the  third  in  importance  and 
wealth,  nets  a  total  production  of  988, 880  gross  tons.  This 
mine  is  familiarly  known  as  Tilden's  Mine,  and  from  it 
ex-Gov.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  has  received  many  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  his  income. 

The  Barnum  Mine,  named  after  William  H.  Barnum, 
who  holds  the  principal  part  of  the  stock,  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  1866,  and  has  produced  496,694  gross  tons. 
The  Lake  Angeline  Mine  began  work  in  1863,  and  has 
shipped  since  that  time  528,587  gross  tons. 

The  Saulsbury  Mine  was  first  opened  in  1872,  and  the 
gross  average  of  the  shipments  of  ore  amount  to  250,071 
tons. 

The  grand  total  of  the  iron  shipments  of  the  mines  of 
Ishpeming  aggregate  7,376,779  gross  tons.  The  assessed 
value  of  this  extensive  mining  property  is  placed  at  $8,000. - 
000,  and  their  monthly  disbursements  for  labor  alone  aver- 
age over  $100,000.  In  addition  to  the  mining  interests  with- 
in its  corporate  limits,  the  city  is  formed  with  several  others 
just  outside,  which  tributary  resources  contribute  as  fully 
to  its  support  as  those  within.  The  principal  mines 
located  near  Ishpeming,  are  the  New  England,  Mitchell, 
National,  Winthrop,  Saginaw,  St.  Lawrence,  Cleveland, 
Hematite  and  Norwich.     Iron  interests  are  furtlier  devel- 
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-oped  by  the  blast  furnaces,  one,  the  Excelsior,  located  in 
the  city  limits,  and  the  other  operated  at  Deer  Lake.  The 
former  turns  out  about  850  tons  of  pig  iron  annually,  and 
the  latter  about  2,800  tons. 

Manufacturing  interests  include  the  Ishpeming  Foun- 
dry, devoted  to  the  construction  of  all  classes  of  mining 
machineiy  and  the  Merrit's  interval-gear  hoisting  planks. 
This  enterprise  also  has  extensive  boiler  works  attached  to 
it.  The  city  is  well  and  tastefully  laid  out,  and  its  build- 
ings are  of  a  good  character.  The  large  four-story  school 
building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  is 
a  solid  stone  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $58,000.  The 
city  engine-house  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  two 
stories  in  height,  having  a  hose-tower,  large  hall]  and  en- 
gineer's apartments. 

Two  moderately  good  opera  houses  accommodate  the 
amusement  world,  and  nearly  all  the  secret  organizations 
and  societies  of  the  city  have  good  halls  of  meeting.  At 
the  head  of   all  hotels  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  stands  the 


bers,  two  Silsby  steamers  and  two  horse  hose  carts  furnish 
protection  against  fire.  One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
place  is  the  driving  park,  which  is  well  fitted  up,  and  pos- 
sesses the  finest  course  in  the  country.  The  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  of  the  people  is  well  provided  for  by  six 
churches.  They  are  attached  to  the  leading  and  influen- 
tial denorainations  of  the  country,  and  this  liberal  support 
from  the  citizens  of  the  city  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
social  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Ishpeming  is  a  city  that  has  attained  a  wonderful 
and  rapid  growth  from  its  wealth  of  natural  resources — re- 
sources which  seem  as  yet  only  partially  developed.  For 
the  past  ten  years,  the  returns  of  productive  industry  have 
annually  increased,  and  the  ore  products  of  the  Marquette 
Iron  Mining  District  are  constantly  growing  in  favor  with 
the  iron  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
city  has  manifested  a  spirit  of  progress  in  the  past,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  otherwise  than  that  this  same  prosperity  will 
continue  to  tarry  with  it.     Too  bright  a  future  cannot  be 
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Nelson  House,  a  large  brick  veneered  building  fitted  up  in- 
the  best  manner,  heated  by  steam  and  supplied  with  baths, 
gas,  hot  and  cold  water.  "^It  was  completed  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  1880  by  Robert  Nelson,  the  founder  of  the 
citv,  taking  the  place  of  the  Barnum  House,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  May,  1879. 

Ishpeming  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad,  which  also  maintains  two  large  round- 
houses and  large  machine  and  repair  shops,  and  communi- 
cation north  with  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
an  outlet  by  the  lakes  at  Marquette,  is  furnished  by  the 
Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad.  The  Detroit, 
Marquette  &  Mackinac,  now  having  its  western  terminus  at 
Marquette,  has  surveyed  a  preliminary  line  in  this  city  and 
will  without  doubt  extend  its  line  to  this  point,  and  com- 
pete for  the  immense  ort^  tratlic  of  the  mines. 

At  this  writing,  the  Holly  system  of  water  works  is  be- 
ing introduced  throughout "^  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 
A.  well  accoutered  fire  department  of  thirty-five  active  mem- 


'  predicted  for  a  city  possessing  so  much  enterprise,  a  people 
who  take  pride  in  home  affairs,  and  who  improve  every  op- 
portunity to  advance  their  general  interests. 


EARLY   HISTORY. 


The  discovery  of  iron  in  the  region  now  known  as  the 
Marquette  Iron  District,  ultimately  led  to  the  setM^^aent 
of  the  city  of  Ishpeming.  The  first  to  visit  the  site  of  the 
city  were  the  early  explorers,  who  found  a  most  beautiful 
country  laid  out  before  them,  which  the.;|red  man,  in  his 
untutored  language,  called  Ishpeming.  But  the  aborigi- 
nes' heaven  was  destined  to  undergo  a  rapid  ^and  wonderful 
transition.  With  characteristic  longing  for  game  and  fame, 
the  white  man  came  and  reported  on  his  return  in  the  East 
that  iron  in  enormous  'quantities  existed  here.  Mountains 
of  it,  they  averred,  and  soon  the  story  spread  and  men 
came  to  seek  the  fortune  that  lay  exposed  to  view.  The 
mountain  that  called  forth  these  assertions  is  generally 
known  as  Jasper  Knob,  and  lies  just  south  of  the  shaft  of- 
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the  Cleveland  Iron  Mine.  This  mountain  is  a  huge  eleva 
tion,  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  covered  v^ith  a  thin  layer 
of  iron,  but  in  the  days  when  the  only  implements  to  aid 
the  explorer  in  his  discoveries  were  the  pick  and  shovel,  it 
maintained  the  outward  appearance  of  possessing  an  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  ore,  which,  after  further  explorations 
were  made,  proved  to  be  absolutely  worthless. 

In  1846,  Dr.  J.  L.  Cassells,  of  Cleveland,  came  up  from 
the  Bault  and  took  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  one  mile 
square  for  the  Dead  River  Silver  &  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany. His  claim  included  the  property  of  the  Cleveland 
Iron  Company  mine,  and  the  lands  upon  which  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Iron  Company  was  originally  organized.  For  some 
reason,  Dr.  Cassells  abandoned  his  claim  in  1847,  and  left  the 
country.  His  claim  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by 
Capt.  Samuel  H.  Moody,  John  H.  Mann  and  Edmund  C. 
Rogers,  the  first  two  claiming  what  afterward  became  the 
property  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Company,  and  the  last 
named  "  squatting  "  on  the  lands  in  Sections  10  and  11,  the 
original  claim  of  the  Lake  Superior  Company.  The  old 
Marquette  Iron  Company  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1848,  and  afterward  took  a  lease  of  these  lands  from  E.  M. 
Clark  and  Robert  J,  Graveraet,  who  claimed  to  have  pos- 
session as  the  representatives  of  Messrs.  Moody,  Mann  & 
Rogers,  with  power  to  sell  or  lease.  A  long  and  bitter  con- 
troversy followed  in  the  fight  for  the  legal  possession  of  the 
Cleveland  Iron  Company's  property,  the  Marquette  Iron 
Company  claiming  it  under  their  lease,  and  Mr.  Graveraet 
representing  Moody  &  Mann  by  a  claim  of  property.  The 
conflicting  claims  of  the  litigants  were  finally  settled  by  a 
decision  of  the  Interior  Department,  which  accorded  the 
right  of , purchase  to  Lorenzo  Don  Burnell,  from  whom  the 
Cleveland  Iron  ^  Company  purcha^sed.  The  company  did 
not  enter  all  the  land  in  dispute,  and  what  is  now  the  Lake 
Superior  Mine  proper  was.  claimed  by  Mr.  Graveraet,  under 
the  Rogers  pre-emption,  in  behalf  of  the  Marquette  Iron 
Company.  Mr.  Rogers  had  lost  his  interest  by  failing  to 
reach  the  Government  Land]  Office  at  the  Sault  in  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  being  detained  by  a  storm  on  the  lake,  at  which 
date  the  Government  sale  of  the  land  took  place.  The  lo- 
cation was  purchased  by  one  Isaiah  Briggs,  in  the  interest 
of  John  Burt,  under  an  agreement  to  lease  an  undivided 
one-half  interest  to  Mr.  Graveraet  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  which  agreement  was  fulfilled.  Mr.  Graveraet 
assigned  his  lease  to  the  Marquette  Iron  Company,  and  the 
title  of  this  company  became  perfect. 

This  lease,  together  with;  the  assets  of  the  Marquette 
Iron  Company,  including  sixty- four  acres  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Marquette,  was  purchased  by  the-Cleveland 
Iron  Mining  Company,  in  1853,  which  filed  its  articles  of 
association  in  April,  1853.  These  articles  were  signed  by 
John  Outhwaite,  Morgan  L.  Hewett,  Selah  Chamberlain, 
Samuel  L.  Mather,  Isaac  L.  Hewett,  Henry  F.  Brayton  and 
E.  M.  Clark. 2^^The  j^capital  stock  amounted^  to  1500,000, 
divided  into  20,000  shares. 

Subsequently,  the  Graveraet  lease  was  purchased  by  the 
Lake  Superior  Iron  Company,  which  filed  its  articles  of 
association  March  13,  1853,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,  - 
000,  divided  into  12,000  shares  of  $25  each.  The  incor- 
porators were  Heman  B.  Ely,  Anson  Gaston,  Samuel  P. 
Ely,  George  H.  Ely  and  Alvah  Strong. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  the  late  H.  B.  Ely  employed  the 
Longtine  boys,  of  Marquette,  to 'cut  away  the  timber  and 
make  a  clearing  on  what  is  now  the  Lake  Superior  Mine 
property.  Their  labor  having  proved  satisfactory,  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  camp  life  for  more  comfortable 
quarters,  and  accordingly,  the  erection  of  a  building  was 


commenced.  This  pioneer  building  was  located  north  of, 
and  not  far  from  the  center  line  of  Section  10,  on  the  Lake 
Superior  Mine  property.  It  was  first  opened  as  a  board- 
ing-house, kept  by^C.  C.  rEddy,'who  was  superseded  by 
Daniel  Wilson,  John  L.  Spurr  and  others,  finally  assuming 
the  name  of  the  Ishpeming  House.  It  stood  ^  upon  its 
original  site  until  1871,  at  which  date  it  was  removed  to  a 
site  on  Division  street,  in  the  new  city,  and  opened  as  the 
first  hotel  by  John  Mills,  under  the  name  of  the  Mills 
House.  This  building  was  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  John  Atwood,  while  the  architect  was  John  Burt;  the 
workman  and  builder  and  architect  "trailed  it"  to  the 
Cleveland  Mine  location,  that  being  opened,  under  charge 
of  Col.  Whittlesey,  for  their  daily  bread,  very  often,  and 
only  occupied  the  partly  finished  building  as  their  necessi- 
ties demanded. 

In  July,  1857,  Capt.  G.  D.  Johnson,  the  first  Superin- 
tendent  in  charge  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mine,  arrived  at 
Ishpeming  in  company  with  J.  Cameron,  and  assumed  the 
direction  of  work  at  the  Lake  Superior  Mine.  At  first, 
they  were  compelled  to  go  io  C:Jo1.  Whittlesey's  camp  for 
food  and  shelter,  and  not  unfrequently  were  obliged  to 
camp  by  the  side  of  a  "  smudge  fire,"  to  prevent  the  sting- 
ing insects  from  tormenting  them  to  death.  Later,  the 
old  Ishpeming  House  was  completed,  and  served  for  some 
time  as  a  boarding-house  and  office  for  the  operatives  of  the 
mine,  which  was  commenced  at  this  time. 

The  help  employed  by  Capt,  Johnson  consisted  of  six 
men— Simon  Cavenaugh  and  his  son  James,  "  Scottie  " 
Welsh  and  two  others.  The  output  of  ore  for  this  first  sea- 
son was  500  tons,  taken  from  the  old  Macraw's  pit,  and 
was  shipped  to  Marquette  via  the  IVIarquette,  Houghton  & 
Ontonagon  Railroad,  which  was  completed  to  the  mine  in 
the  fall  of  this  year,  the  first  shipment  being  made  on  the 
14th  of  October.  In  the  spring  of  1858,  Capt.  Johnson 
increased  his  force  of  men  to  about  twenty-five  in  number, 
who  mined  during  the  season  4,685  tons  of  ore,  that  was 
shipped  to  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Among  this  number  may 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  Thomas  Flanagan  and  John  Ma- 
craw.  This  season's  work  virtually  established  the  repu- 
tation of  the  mine  for  its  workable  qualities  and  insured 
its  future  success. 

The  property  of  the  Cleveland  was  explored  in  1846  by 
Messrs.  John  Outhwait,  Dr.  Hewett,  S.  S.  Mather  and  U. 
J.  Gordon.  Mr.  Outhwait  and  party  were  among  the  many 
who  came  during  that  year  to  homestead  property  in  this 
location.  Landing  at  Marquette,  the  party  started  over- 
land, followed  closely  by  a  second  party  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Robert  Graveraet,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland. 

The  possession  of  Jasper  Knob  was  the  object  of  the 
enterprise,  and  Mr.  Outhwaite  reached  the  ground  several 
hours  in  advance  of  the  opposition  party,  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  task  of  planting  potatoes  when  they  arrived. 
For  a  time,  the  health  and  safety  of  all  seemed  in  im- 
minent danger  in  the  strife  to  gain  the  coveted  title.  As 
fast  as  Mr.  Outhwaite's  party  planted  the  potatoes,  Mr. 
Graveraet's  would  unplant  them.  Mr.  Outhwaite  took  in  the 
situation  and  rested  for  a  full  half  hour  between  planting 
each  potato,  utilising  the  friendly  services  of  a  log  that  lay 
near  at  hand,  resolved  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  time  to 
put  in  his  crop.  By  persistent  labor,  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing his  point,  so  far  as  the  staying  properties  went;  but 
the  matter  finally  went  into  the  courts  for  settlement,  and 
was  decided  as  related  above.  After  the  company  had 
gained  the  desired  possession,  which  involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  immense  amoant  of  money  in  litigation,  they 
sent  up  a  party  of  engineers  to  commence  mining  opera- 
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tions,  who  soon  discovered  the  supposed  mountain  of  iron 
to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  This  discovery  was  a  sad  blow 
to  the  Marquette  Iron  Company,  to  find,  when  the  victory 
had  been  won,  by  the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  time  and 
labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  expense  involved, 
that  the  treasure  was  only  a  myth.  It  nearly  terminated  the 
life  of  the  company.  Float  ore  was  found  at  the  base  of 
the  bluff,  and  the  first  opening  was  made  in  the  regular  ore 
deposit  in  the  summer  of  1849,  and  during  this  year  a  few 
log  buildings  were  erected.  The  ore  that  was  mined  was 
hauled  to  Marquette  to  be  forged  during  the  winter,  but 
mining  operations  were  not  thoroughly  inaugurated  until 
1853,  when  the  Mar(|^uette  Iron  Company  transferred  its  in- 
terest to  the  Cleveland  Mining  Company.  Mining  in  those 
days  was  conducted  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  and  was  neces- 
sarily a  slow  and  tedious  operation,  yet  when  the  fact  that 
iron  ore  existed  here  in  paying  deposits  was  once  estab- 
lished, the  town  began  to  settle  quite  rapidly,  and  from 
this  date  begins  the  settlement  of  Ishpeming. 

The  Cleveland  Iron  Company  commenced  work  at  the 
mine  in  1854.  In  the  beginning  of  operations,  tents  were 
used  for  the  shelter  of  the  men,  and  a  short  time  after  a 
few  log  buildings  were  erected.  After  work  was  inaugu- 
,rated  at  the  Lake  Superior  Mine,  other  log  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  locality  near  Division  street,  adjoining  the 
track  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Kailroad. 
After  the  advent  of  Capt.  Johnson  to  the  city,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Lake  Superior  Mine,  a  few  frame  build- 
ings were  erected,  as  the  necessities  of  the  times  demanded. 
In  1858,  besides  the  building  at  the  Lake  Superior  lo- 
cation, there  were  but  seven  houses  between  this  building 
and  Marquette— one  at  the  Cleveland  and  two  log  shanties; 
one  at  the  Jackson  Mine,  near  Negaunee;  one  log  house  at 
Negaunee,  and  two  shanfcies  at  the  pioneer  furnaces,  which 
were  then  in  process  of  construction.  The  limited  popu- 
lace all  along  the  line  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  sport  m 
hunting  and  fishing  deer  and  trout,  hitherto  the  principal 
game  and  fish,  and  the  Carp  River  the  field  of  operation. 
Night-hunting  for  deer  with  a  boat  and  lantern  was  a  fav- 
orite sport. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  city's  life,  the  site 
was  the  Lake  Superior  location.     The  first  store  was  estab- 
lished in  1860,  the  business  occupying  a  portion  of  the  old 
Ishpeming  House,  and  in  1863,  the  post  office  was  estab- 
lished in  the  same  building.     Capt.  G.  D.  Johnson  was  the 
pioneer  servant  of  the  post  office  department  at  Ishpeming, 
holding  the  position  until  succeeded  by  the  present  incum- 
bent, Mr.  Julius  Ropes,  in  January,  1868.     The^uarterly 
revenues  of  the  first  year  amounted  to  only  $10,  and  the 
story  is  related  of  Captain  Johnson  that  he  paid  the  entire 
proceeds  of  his  term  of  office  to  an  expert  to  have  his  re- 
ports  made  out  correctlv,  as  provided  by  law.     Postmaster 
-.Ropes  reported  $275  as  the  amount  received  during  the 
first  quarter  of  his  administration,  and  soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment, after  the  laying-out  of  the  city,  the  office  was 
removed  to  its  present  location,  on  Division  street.     I»  the 
month  of  December,  1867,  Mr.  Julius  Ropes  came  to  Ish- 
peming is  the  interest  of  H.  H.  Stafford  &  Co.,  of  Mar- 
quette, and  established  the  first  drug  store  on  the  location 
and  the  second  business  house  of  the  city.     This  building 
was  situated  about  half  way  between  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  residence  of  Capt.  Hall.     Robert  Nelson,  the 
founder  and  original  proprietor  of  the  town,  is  the  first  who 
entered  into  business  life  at  Ishpeming.     He  established 
the  store  at  the    Ishpeming  House,    and   also  erected   a 
slaughter-house  near  Lake  Bancroft,  in  the  limits  of  the 
city,  and  established  the  first  meat  market,     In  1869,  Mr, 


Nelson  purchased  the  site  of  the  city  from  the  Iron  Cliffs 
Iron  Company,  and  during  the  summer  of  this  year^latted 
and  laid  it  out  into  town  lots.  Ishpeming  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  village,  with  Capt.  G.  D.  Johnson  as  President 
in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  the  first  town  election  was  held  this 
year  in  the  old  town  hall  of  the  Lake  Superior  location. 
James  McLeon  was  elected  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  a  Mr.  Ryan  as  Town  Marshal.  The  elements  for 
maintaining  peace  and  order  were  introduced,  and  at  this 
date  they  were  badly  needed,  as  many  of  the  older  citizens 
can  testify.  Previous  to  this,  during  the  year  of  18b7-b«, 
Capts.  Johnson,  Mills,  Diamond  and  Williams  were  each  to 
their  town  in  the  several  mining  locations,  Mayor,  Town 
Council  and  Chief  of  Police  combined,  and  they  are 
credited  with  filling  their  respective  offices  in  a  most  com- 
plimentary manner. 

The  men  of  the  hour,  in  business  life  outside  of  the 
mining  interests,  were  Robert  Nelson,  Benjamin  Wright 
and  Postmaster  Ropes.  Dr.  B.  S.  Bigelow,  early  and  late, 
looked  after  the  sick  and  suffering.  The  Ishpeming  House 
was  the  home  of  the  traveler,  and  St.  John's  Church  the 
only  church  building  in  the  town.  The  town  was  made  up 
of  the  several  mining  locations,  and  contained  a  population 
of  about  800  people.  ^    ,    -i  t 

Prior  to  the  laying-out  of  the  town,  the  only  building 
erected  upon  it  was  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  Foundry.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1869,  the  first  buildings  were  put  up, 
but  the  town  built  up  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  were  the  original.     The  rock  store  was  first 
completed,  into  which  Mr.  Nelson  transferred  his  business. 
The  second  building  was  erected  by  Cornelius  Keough,  m 
which  the  first  saloon  was  opened.     The  second  business 
house  was  established  by  Nichols  Feolker.      Mr.  Ropes 
moved  his  building  down  to  the  new  site  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  inaugurated  the  first  drug  store.  ^    Charles 
McNamara  started  the  first  harness  shop,  and  Patrick  Dona- 
hoe  became  the  village  shoemaker.     Messrs   Hotchkms  & 
Whiting  established  the  first  livery  and  feed  stable,  B.  M. 
Colwell   the   pioneer   hardware  store,  and   Mr.   Anderson 
erected  the  Anderson  Hall,  and  opened  the  fost  jewelry 
house,  in  the  storerooms  underneath.     In  Ibid,  the  village 
had   gained   a  population  of    6,000  inhabitants  and  was 
granted  a  city  charter.     Capt.  F.  P.  MiUs  w^s  honored  as 
the  first  Mayor  of  the  new  city,  and  W.  F    Swift  as  City 
Recorder.     John  Mills,  familiarly  called  "Honest  elonn, 
was  re-elected   as  Marshal.     The   city  was  divided  into 
three  wards,  and  started  out  under  the  most  favorable  au- 
spices   The  times  were  most  favorable,  and  every  one  pros- 
pered     The  city  was  in  its  infancy,  and  among  the  influx 
of  population  that  thronged  to  it  were  many  disagreeable 
characters,  who  came  here  to  practice  their  clever,  yet  ille- 
gal, professions,  of  which  it  succeeded  in  afterward  ridding 
itself.     It  was  in  those  days  that  the  name      Hell  Town 
was  applied  to  it  by  the  neighboring  cities,  but  this  page 
of  its  history  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  early 
days  of  every  mining  city.  ^^     ini.i.    ^^  a     -i 

A  sad  calamity  befell  Ishpeming  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1874      At  8  o'clock,  the  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded  through- 
out the  city.     The  whole  populace  rushed  upon  the  streets. 
A  flood  of  smoke  was  traced  to  a  hardware  store  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl  streets,  and  soon  the 
flames  burst  through  the  sheathing  of  the  frail  and  cheap 
made  building,  and  formed  a  bon-fire  of  a  most  formidable 
character.     The  fire  spread  with  a  rapidity  and  intensity 
which  is  seldom  known.     Fire-plugs  were  frozen  up  and 
the  fire-fighting  apparatus  generally,  like  the  working  fire- 
men, seemed  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise.     Meanwhile 
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the  conflagration  was  extending  up  and  down  Main  street, 
on  both  sides,  and  a  strong  breeze  springing  up  from  the 
east,  carried  large  brands  of  fire  over  the  western  portion 
of  the  city.  Thus  it  was  but  about  two  hours  before  one 
entire  square — between  Division  and  Pine  streets — was  a 
mass  of  flames.  Fears  were  entertained  that  most  of  the 
city  would  be  burned.  The  neighboring  citv  of  Negaunee 
was  telegraphed  to  and  asked  to  lend  assistance.  She 
promptly  responded  by  starting  her  steam  fire-engine,  but 
a  tire  which  broke  out  in  that  place,  called  back  that  force. 
The  city  was  in  dire  distress,  but  the  elements  in  fire  and 
water  favored  them.  The  fire  communicated  rapidly  from 
the  building  where  it  originated  to  the  neighboring  tene- 
ments, and  at  about  11  o'clock,  having  three  hours'  run, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  hope  of  conquering  it.  But  it  was  a 
wierd,  wild  scene  of  destruction  and  devastation.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  household  goods  and  articles  of 
merchandise  all  thrown  together  promiscuously  as  if  by 
volcanic  action — mud,  red  ore,  slough,  snow,  ice  and  debris, 
forming  a  combination  of  the  strangest  and  most  conglom- 
erate character — men,  women  and  children  running  frantic 
— ^f  ear  predominating,  and  many  citizens  having  their  goods 
packed  preparatory  to  move  on  a  moment's  notice.  Capt. 
Johnson,  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  Mayor 
Wadsworth  were  most  prominent  in  the  scene  of  action, 
driving  here  and  there,  encouraging,  suggesting  and  work- 
ing like  Trojans.  The  fire  department  proved  its  great 
efficiency,  but  found  itself  sadly  crippled  for  want  of  water, 
but  persistent  exertion  prevailed,  and  the  course  of  the 
conflagration  was  stopped,  the  burned  district  comprising 
about  two  squares  of  the  principal  business  portion  of  the 
city. 

The  total  loss  aggregated  $130,000,  of  which  sum  $50,- 
000  was  covered  by  insurance  in  several  companies,  leavino* 
a  deficit  of  $80,000. 

This  disaster  w^as  followed  by  the  panic  of  1874,  and 
came  very  near  crippling  the  young  city.  A  few  failures 
occurred,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  city  managed  to  weather 
the  storm,  and  with  the  advent  of  good  times  which  followed 
very  soon,  made  rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  prosperity. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  of  this  year,  when  the  city  was  ex- 
periencing the  bitter  misfortunes  of  "  hard  times,"  the  Iron 
Home,  the  pioneer  journal  and  parent  of  the  Iron  Agitator^ 
issued  its  first  number,  bearing  as  its  motto,  "  Iron,  the 
right  arm  of  the  Nation."  During  the  struggle  of  the 
young  city  with  adversity,  it  ever  lent  an  encouraging  voice, 
and  its  pages  were  a  welcome  friend  to  its  citizens  in  their 
endeavors  to  outlast  the  storm,  that  for  a  time  threatened 
to  destroy  the  business  life  of  the  city. 

The  first  banking  institution  established  in  Ishpeming 
was  opened  on  the  24th  of  December,  1869,  by  Hon.  Peter 
White,  of  Marquette,  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Johnson,  as  Cashier, 
under  the  name  of  the  Scandana'vian  Savings  Bank.  The 
building  in  which  the  business  was  done  was  located  near 
the  office  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mine,  afterward  moved  to 
a  site  near  the  Rock  store,  when  the  town  was  laid  out. 
On  the  loth  of  October,  1870,  the  business  of  this  bank 
was  transferred  to  Messrs.  Robert  Nelson  and  H.  E.  Hay- 
den,  who  commenced  operations  under  the  title  of  the  Ish- 
peming Bank.  After  running  the  bank  for  about  two  years, 
Messrs.  Nelson  &  Hayden  transferred  their  interests  to 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Bigelow  and  D.  F.  Wadsworth,  who  did 
business  for  a  similar  period  under  the  name  of  the  Mer- 
chant's and  Miners'  Bank.  In  1874,  Mr.  R!)od  was  admit- 
ted as  a  partner,  and  the  firm  became  Bigalow,  R^ed  & 
Wadsworth.  Three  years  later,  the  present  firm  of  Messrs. 
D.  F.  Wadsworth  &  Co  entered  into  possession  of  the  in- 


terests of  the  bank,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  under 
their  management. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Ishpeming  went  into  op-  ^ 
oration  June  1,  1878,  with  R.  Nelson  as  President,  and  E. 
D.  Nelson  as  Cashier.  The  Bank  of  Ishpeming  was  incor- 
porated under  the  State  laws,  February  1,  1877,  with  the 
following  officers:  J.  O.  St.  Clair,  President;  E.  Gr.  St, 
Clair,  Cashier. 

The  Lake  Angeline  Mine  was  opened  in  1863  by  Messrs. 
G.  E.  Hall,  of  Cleveland,  and  James  Ljiughlin,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.  In  1864,  the  first  test-pits  of  the  New  En- 
gland Mine  were  sunk,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Capt. 
Cx.  H.  Williams,  and  a  year  later,  mining  operations 
were  commenced. 

The  New  York  Mine  was  opened  in  1864  by  the  New 
York  Iron  Company,  under  a  lease  from  A.  R.  Harlow, 
Esq  ,  of  Marquette. 

The  fest-pits  of  the  Barnum  Mine  were  sunk  in  1867, 
by  the  Iron  Cliff  Iron  Company,  under  the  management  of 
A.  W.  Maitland,  Esq.,  of  Negaunee,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  ore  taken  out.  The  following  year  further  explorations 
were  made  by  Capt.  James  R.  Guy,  who  assumed  the  su- 
pervision of  the  company's  interests,  and  mining  operations 
were  fairly  inaugurated. 

The  Bigelow  Hospital  was  established  under  the  super- 
vision ot*  Dr.  B.  S.  Bigelow,  with  Dr.  William  F.  Carpenter  j 
as  an  associate.  In  1872,  the  hospital  building  was  com 
pleted  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  December 
1,  1872.  The  object  of  the  institution  was  to  provide  a 
suitable  place  for  treating  all  unusually  bad  cases  of  chronic 
or  organic  diseases  that  might  be  presented  or  develop  in 
a  mining  population,  and  particularly  to  provide  a  place  of 
treatment  for  those  injured  in  the  mines. 

The  Nelson  House,  already  referred  to,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  conducted  hotels  in  Michigan.  The  house 
is  under  the  present  management  of  Col.  A.  B.  Todd,  well 
and  favorably  known  in  hotel  circles  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  the  historical  affairs  connecting 
themselves  with  the  beginnings  and  progress  of  the  village, 
appear  to  be  very  fully  portrayed.  The  growth  of  the 
locality  was  specially  rapid,  the  village  bloomed  into  a  city 
before  the  busy  crowds  could  scarcely  realize  the  result  of 
their  toil,  so  that,  in  1873,  the  new  local  government  was 
organized.  In  the  following  roster,  the  names  of  Mayors, 
Recorders  and  Aldermen  are  given,  while  on  the  organic  di- 
vision of  the  general  history,  the  roll  of  Supervisors  ap- 
pears : 

CITY    OFFICIALS. 

1873— Mayor,  F.  P.  Mills;  Recorder,  W.  F.  Swift;  Al- 
dermen, John  P.  Outhwaite,  John  Sanson,  Gilbei-t  D. 
Johnson,  Jefferson  Day,  C.  R.  Ely  and  Cornelius  Gor- 
"^Qan. 

1874 — Mayor,  Daniel  F.  Wadsworth;  Recorder,  W.F'  . 
Swift;  Aldermen,  Andrew  A.  Anderson,  Frederick  Braas- 
tad,  Gilbert  D.  Johnson,  John  H.  Welch,  C.  R.  Ely  and 
Albert  Emonson. 

1875 — ^Mayor,  Daniel  F.  Wadsworth;  Recorder,  W.  F. 
Swift;  Aldermen,  Lawrence  Gent,  Nicholas  Yoelker,  Town- 
send  Heaton,  John  McEncroe,  Andrew  A.  Anderson  and 
Robert  C.  Bigger. 

1876--Mayor,  John  P.  Oiithwaite;  Recorder,  W.  F. 
Swift;  Aldermen,  Charles  A.  Anderson,  Lawrence  Gent, 
John  McEncroe,  Townsend  Heaton,  John  Henrietta  and 
Andrew  A.  Anderson. 

1877™Mayor,  John  P.  Oathwaite;  Recorder,  W.  F. 
Swift;    Aldermen,  Charles  A.   Anderson,  Herman  Kretch- 
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mar,  John  McEncroe,  James  Toner,  William  H.  Murray 
and  Daniel  F.  Wadsworth. 

1878— Mayor,  B.  W.  Wright;  Recorder,  W.  F.  Swift; 
Aldermen,  John  E.  Westgrew,  Herman  Kretchmar,  James 
Toner,  Jefferson  Day,  D.  F.  Wadsworth  and  George  Fisher. 

1879 — Mayor,  John  P.  Outhwaite;  Recorder,  W.  F. 
Swift;  Aldermen,  John  Westgrew,  W.  O.  Tislow,  Jefferson 
Day,  O.  E.  Downing,  George  J.  Fisher  and  D.  F.  Wads- 
worth. 

1880 — Mayor,  William  F.  Swift;  Recorder,  Conrad 
Carlson;  Aldermen,  W.  O.  Tislow,  William  Murdock,  O. 
E.  Downing,  E.  R.  Hall,  D.  F.  Wadsworth,  G.  A.  Fisher. 

1881 — Mayor,  John  P.  Outhwaite;  Recorder,  Conrad 
Carlson;  Aldermen,  William  Murdock,  F.  P.  Mills,  E.  R. 
Hall,  O.  E.  Downing,  G.  A.  Fisher,  William  H.  Rood. 

1882 — Mayor,  John  P.  Outhwaite;  Recorder,  Conrad 
Carlson;    Aldermen,  August  Beerling,  Fred  Braastad,  O. 

E.  Downing,  W.   H.  Johnston,  W^illiam  H.  Rood  and  W. 

F.  Swift. 


riEE    DEPAETMENT. 


The  first  attempt  to  organize  the  lire  department  of  Ish- 
peming  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1870,  at  which  date  an 
organization  was  perfected,  with  James  Torier,  Foreman. 
A  system  of  water  mains  w^as  laid  through  the  principal 
streets  two  years  later,  supplied  from  Lake  Angeline,  and 
the  accouterments  of  the  company  consisted  of  a  small  port- 
able steam  engine  and  pump,  one  hose  truck  and  about  500 
feet  of  hose.  The  engine  was  loaned  to  the  city  by  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Company,  and  the  old  pioueers  speak  of  this 
pioneer  organization  as  more  of  a  social  club  than  an  effect- 
ual fire  department. 

In  May,  1873,  the  company  was  re-organized,  with  the 
followingofficers:  T.  H.  Devine,  Foreman;  Eugene  Eddy, 
First  Assistant;  Henry  Jackson,  Secretary.  The  organi- 
zation of  a  hook  and  ladder  company  was  also  effected, 
with  William  F.  Swift,  as  Foreman.  After  the  disastrous 
fire  which  visited  the  city  in  1874,  active  measures  were 
taken  to  perfect  a  better  and  more  efficient  orgaaization  of 
the  city  fire  department,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  effective  system.  This  department  was 
formally  organized  October  23,  1874,  with  the  following 
officers:  John  B.  Outhwaite,  Foreman  and  Acting  Chief 
Engineer;  William  F.  Swift,  First  Assistant;  Charles  Pel- 
ter.  Secretary;  T.  F.  Donahoe,  Treasurer. 

The  equipments  of  the  department  at  this  writing  con- 
sist of  two  Silsby  steamers,  valued  at  14,000  each;  one  Sils- 
by  four-wheel  horse  hose-cart  and  one  Canswell  hose-cart, 
furnished  with  3,000  feet  of  hose.  Steamer  Robert  Nelson 
was  purchased  in  1875,  and  the  new  steamer  J.  P.  Outh- 
waite, in  January,  1882.  The  latter  is  a  model  of  beauty 
and  mechanical  perfection,  and  will  throw  600  gallons  per 
minute.  There  are  two  engine-houses,  30x40  feet  each,  one 
a  neat  frame  building,  the  other  a  fine  two-story  stone 
building,  furnished  with  three  stables  in  the  rear  of  the 
steamer,  and  a  large  firemen's  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the 
company,  as  also  apartments  for  the  engineer  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  building,  also,  has  a  hose  tower  sixty  feet  high 
for  drying  the  hose.  The  engine-houses  are  valued  at  $10,- 
000,  and  the  amount  invested  in  the  property  of  the  depart- 
ment is  placed  at  $25,000.  Three  horses  are  kept 
constantly  at  the  engine-house  during  the  night,  but 
through  the  day  the  first  team  to  reach  the  engine- 
house  after  au  alarm  of  fire  has  been  rung  is  pressed  into 
service,  the  city  giving  a  liberal  compensation  to  insure 
promptness.  The  services  of  the  firemtm  are  rendered  vol 
untary,  and  the  orgaaization  is  perfect  in  every  detail.  At 
present  the  company  has  thirty-five  active  members,  officered 


as  follows:  Chief  Engineer,  W.  A.  Rood;  First  Assistant, 
Eugene  Eddy;  Second  Assistant,  G.  A.  Nuvett;  Foreman, 
P.  H.  Devine;  First  Assistant,  Walleck  Tislore;  Second 
Assistant,  R.  McSweyn;  Secretary,  G.  A.  Hewett;  Treas- 
urer, Hogan  Asgood,  and  Engineer,  Philip  Jones. 

SOCIETIES. 

Ahmeek  Lodge,  No.  150, 1.  0.  0.  F.  was  granted  a  charter 
Jan.  20,  1871,  with  H.  H.  Wilson,  N.  G.;  G.  D.  Johnson,  Y. 
G.;  J.  M.  Wayne,  R.  S. ;  E.  D.  Nelson,  P.  S.:  John  Oli- 
ver, Treasurer.  It  was  instituted  by  S.  P.  Murch,  of  Mar- 
quette, District  Deputy  Grand  Master,  in  the  buildiug  now 
occupied  by  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company,  in  which  the 
first  meetings  were  held,  the  society  removing  to  their 
present  hall  in  July,  1874.  The  presiding  officers  for  the 
ensuing  quarter  are:  William  Perry,  N.  G. ;  William  Lew- 
is, V.  G. ;  John  Miners,  R.  S.,  James  Sellwood,  P.  S. ; 
H.  H.  Mildon,  Treasurer. 

Excelsior  Encampment^  No.  38,  I.  O.  O.  F.  — Excelsior 
Camp,  No.  38,  w^as  instituted  at  Negaunee  September  20, 
1870,  by  District  Deputy  H.  H.  Mildon,  with  the  following 
charter  members:  H.  H.  Mildon,  C.  P.;  H.  H.  Kretchmar, 
S.  W. ;  J.  H.  Taylor,  J.  W. ;  James  Carter,  H.  P. ;  Stephen 
Goss,  Richard  Taylor  and  S.  Hartier.  The  camp  convened 
at  Negaunee  in  its  regular  meetings  for  about  two  years, 
but  was  transferred  to  Ishpeming  during  the  spring  of 
1873.  It  is  now  in  a  prosperous  working  condition,  with 
a  membership  of  thirty- four.  At  this  writing,  the  official 
chairs  are  tilled  as  follows:  Thomas  Allen,  C.  P.;  William 
H.  Closson,  S.  W. ;  John  Warren,  J.  W.;  William  Perry, 
H.  P.,  and  H.  H.  Mildon,  Secretary. 

Ishpeming  Lodge,  No  314,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. — Was  insti- 
tuted under  a  charter  granted  February  25,  1873,  with  the 
following  charter  members:  D.  F.  Wadsworth,  B.  M.  Coll- 
well,  H.  H.  Mildun,  B.  S.  Bigelow,  J.  B.  Andrus,  Duncan 
Gilchrist,  John  P.  Outhwaite,  A  G.  Emery,  E.  G.  Dicken- 
son, P.  T.  Tracy,  James  Blackney,  K.  B.  Wilkerson,  S. 
Curry,  L.  B.  Curtis,  O.  D.  Sloat,  G.  D.  Johnson,  J.  D. 
Hoskirig  and  J.  Day.  The  first  officers  wf^re:  P.  T.  Tracy, 
W.  M.;  H.  H.  Mildon,  S.  W. ;  B.  M.  Collwell,  J.  W . ;  D. 
F.  Wadsworth,  Secretary;  John  P.  Outhwaite,  Treasurer; 
O.  D.  Sloat,  S.  D. ;  G.  D.  Johnson,  J.  D. ;  J.  D.  Hosking, 
Tiler.  The  Past  Master's  chair  has  been  filled  by  the  fol- 
lowing members:  P.  T.  Tracy,  W.  T.  Swif t,  H.  H.  Mildon, 
Townsend  Heaton.  The  lodge  is  now  in  active  working 
condition.  It  has  a  total  membership  of  seventy-three, 
presided  over  by  the  following  officers;  D.  F,  Wadsworth, 
W\  M.;  D.  McNichie,  S.  W.;  Thomas  Geary,  J.  W.;  W. 
F.  Carpenter,  Treasurer,  and  T.  H.  Bough,  Secretary. 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. — The  founding  of  this  order 
was  effected  at  Knaresborough  Castle,  in  the  West  Riding 
Park,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Foresters,  hj  which  it 
was  known  until  a  grand  convention  of  delegates  convened, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1834,  when  the  order  was  perma- 
nently organized  under  its  present  title.  The  grand 
points  of  the  order  are  friendship  and  benevolence,  and  it 
has  adopted  as  its  motto,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
Pride  of  Ishpeming,  Court  of  Foresters,  No.  6,788,  was 
chartered  March  23,  1881,  by  the  following  members:  John 
Blewett,  Chief  Ranger;  William  Perry,  Sub-Chief  Ranger, 
and  Thomas  P.  Bromacomb,  Secretary.  The  court  has  en- 
joyed a  rapid  aud  prosperous  grow^tli,  and  has  attained  a 
membership  of  sixty-six.  The  present  officers  are:  T.  R. 
Bromacomb,  C.  R. ;  William  Barrow,  S.  C.  R. :  John  Blew- 
ett, Secretary;  William  Reny,  Treasurer;  John  Tankin, 
D.  W.;  William  McKre,  J.  W. ;  Robert  McKre,  S.  B.,  and 
William  Rowe,  J.  B. 
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V  Union  Canadimie  Francais. — This  society  was  organ- 
ized July  8,  1881,  and  incorporated  under  the  general  laws 
of  the  State  July  25,  1881,  Its  objects  are  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  among  the  seventy-seven  members  who 
connected  themselves  with  the  society  at  its  organization, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  the  prime  movers  in  perfect- 
ing it:  Rev.  H.  J.  Rousseau,  H.  Rowthier,  F.  Houle,  C, 
A.  Laurier,  Albert  Proulx,  Alex  Chersette,  M.  B.  Toutloff, 
J.  C.  H.  Pelletier,  J.  Vadnais,  Gilbert  Rines,  T.  Char- 
tier,  J.  O.  Lefelore  and  J.  B.  Liber.  The  society  has  a 
fund  of  $600  at  this  writing,  which  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  officers  elected  at  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
ciety have  since  filled  their  respective  chairs,  and  include 
the  following  gentlemen:  H.  Routhier,  President;  F.  Houle, 
Vice  President,  James  St.  Antoine,  Vice  President;  Albert 
Proulx,  Secretary;  C.  A.  Laurier,  iVssistant  Secretary;  James 
Theviault,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Alex  Chersette, 
Treasurer.  The  society  meets  every  month  at  Austin's 
Hall,  and  has  a  total  membership  ol  160. 

Scandinavian  BenevoUnt  and  Social  Society. — The  or- 
ganization of  this  society  was  effected  in  1872,  partly  to  es- 
tablish a  political  society.  From  this  nucleus,  it  merged 
into  its  present  principals,  two  years  later,  and  became  a 
permanent  charitable  organization,  bearing  as  its  standard 
charity  and  benevolence.  Its  main  objects  are  the  affording 
of  relief  to  sick  and  distressed  members,  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  general  care 
and  assistance  of  its  members.  It  was  incorporated  under 
a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  20,  1879, 
and  has  an  established  fund  of  $2,000.  The  first  officers 
elected  are:  John  Nonberg,  President;  J.  N.  Orie,  Secre- 
tary; John  Lamdall,  Financial  Secretary,  and  Charles  A. 
Anderson,  Treasurer.  The  society  maintains  a  library  oC 
fully  500  volumes  of  Scandinavian  literature  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members,  and  has  a  well-organized  brass  band.  It  is 
in  a  prosperous  working  condition,  and  has  a  membership 
of  160.  The  present  officers  are:  John  Smith,  President; 
F.  Schonneran,  Vice  President;  August  Swansom,  Secre- 
tary; fJohn  Flock,  Financial  Secretary;  Loris  Solstead,  As- 
sistant Financial  Secretary;  A.  •  Sondberg,  Treasurer;  P. 
Saltman,  Chaplain;  Fred  Ingstrom,  Assistant  Chaplain; 
T.  F-  Eagan,  Marshal;  Charles  Holingren,  Assistant  Mar- 
shal. 

St.  Patrick'' s  Catholic  Benevolent  Society. — This  society 
was  organized  March  10,  1875,  with  the  following  officers: 
Rev.  John  Burns,  Spiritual  Adviser;  Lawrence  Gent, 
President;  John  Sullivan,  Vice  President;  Edward  Mc- 
Ginty,  Secretary;  T.  I\  Donahoe,  Treasurer;  John  Gent, 
Marshal;  John  Dugan,  William  Kelly,  William  McGinty, 
Directors.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  render  pecuniary 
aid  and  assistance  to  any  of  its  members  disabled  by  acci- 
dent or  prevented  by  sickness  from  following  their  occupa- 
tion in  life,  and  to  aid  as  far  as  practicable  all  Catholic  en- 
deavors in  "charity.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Irish  Catholic 
Benevolent  Union  of  America  in  its  work  of  charity.  It 
has  accumulated  a  fund  of  $750,  is  possessed  of  property 
valued  at  $600  and  is  supported  by  a  membership  of  120. 
The  present  officers  are:  William  McGinty,  President; 
John  Shean,  Vice  President;  Edward  Cronan,  Secretary; 
T.  F.  Donahoe,  Treasurer;  John  Harvey,  Marshal. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. — The  society  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  was  organized  at  Ishpeming  May 
30,  1877.  It  is  devoted  to  charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  has  attained  a  membership  of  125.  Meetings 
are  held  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every  month,  and  the  society 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Present  officers:  Matthew 
Dennison,  President;  J.  H.  Murphy,  Vice  President;  Tim- 


othy Hughs,  Treasurer;    James  Gilluk,   Financial  Secre- 
tary; J.  H.  Quinn,  Recording  Secretary. 

THE    PRESS.  • 

The  press  of  Ishpeming  is  represented  by  the  Iron  Agi- 
tator^ a  bright,  intelligent  and  ably  edited  journal,  devoted 
to  the  interest  of  mining  enterprises  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula and  the  general  local  affairs  of  the  county.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  Messrs.  George  A.  Newett  and  John  McCarty, 
and  issued  its  first  number  October  11,  1879.  At  the  date 
of  its  establishment,  it  was  a  seven-column  folio  in  size, 
but  was  enlarged  to  a  five- column  quarto  December  4,  1880. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  it  was  again  enlarged  to  a 
six- column  quarto.  It  is  printed  on  a  Campbell  power- 
press  operated  by  steam,  and  entirely  "  at  home."  In  poli- 
tics, its  voice  is  independent,  and  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mr.  McCarfcy  retired 
from  the  business  January  1,  1882,  since  which  time  Mr. 
Newett  has  been  sole  editor  and  proprietor. 

The  pioneer  newspaper  of  the  city,  the  Iron  Home,  was 
inaugurated  in  1874,  and  issued  its  first  number  April  16. 
It  was  established  by  a  stock  company,  edited  by  Col.  F. 
D.  Lynn.  During  the  early  struggles  of  the  city  through 
the  hard  times,  caused  by  the  panic  of  1874  and  the  disas- 
trous conflagration  of  that  year,  it  went  hand  in  hand  with 
its  citizens  in  their  best  interests  and  endeavors,  and  finally 
witnessed  their  triumph.  During  all  these  days  of  adver- 
sity, it  ever  spoke  encouragingly  to  the  faltering,  and  lent 
its  influence  to  bring  the  city  into  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  outside  world.  It  continued  in  its  work  until  1880,  when 
its  proprietors  retired  from  business,  and  its  place  was 
filled  by  its  youthful  successor,  the  Agitator.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  its  early  work,  and  it  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  the  pioneers  of  the  city. 

CHURCHES. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  early  history  and 
missionary  work  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Society,  is  somewhat  shrouded  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  The  joint  result  of  the  early  labors  of  the 
fathers  of  this  church,  that  the  writer  is  able  to  learn  of, 
is  the  existence  of  a  small  class  in  1867,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  leadership  of  a  Mr.  Eddy.  During  this  year, 
four  new  members  were  added  to  the  class.  The  first  rec 
ord  of  the  foundation  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  is  entered 
April  16,  1870,  but  the  certificate  of  the  organization  of 
the  society  bears  no  date.  It  is  believed  that  Rev.  C.  C. 
Yemans  first  presided  over  the  church  in  1869,  at  that  time 
stationed  at  Negaunee. 

During  this  year,  the  main  wing  of  the  building  was 
erected.  Rev.  Mr.  Yemans  was  appointed  pastor  in  charge 
in  1870,  but  was  removed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and 
given  charge  of  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  Detroit,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Murch,  who 
served  during  the  balance  of  that  year.  In  1871,  Rev.  J. 
M.  Gordon  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  District 
and  pastor  of  the  church,  remaining  in  charge  until  the 
close  of  the  conference  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1872,  Rev.  Leman  Barnes  was  appointed 
pastor,  and  served  two  years.  -  His  successors  are  Rev.  A,  J. 
Richards,  1875,  who  received  the  appointment  of  Presiding 
Elder;  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkerson,  who  served  a  period  of 
three  years,  from  the  fall  of  1875  to  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference year  in  1878 ;  Rev.  John  Hamilton,  1879  and  1880. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  W.  E.  Bigelow,  received  his  ap- 
pointment in  1881,  and  is  now  serving  his  seeond  year. 
The  society  has  a  membership  of   175,  and  its  property  is 
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valued  at  110,000.  At  this  writing,  it  also  has  a  mission 
chnrch,  located  on  the  property  of  the  National  Mining 
Copipany,  the  class  being  organized  in  September,  1881,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow.  At  this  point  a  neat  frame  building  has 
been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,  and  was  dedicated  August 
27,  1882.  This  society  has  a  membership  of  thirty-four, 
and  has  commenced  its  work  under  the  most  favorable  au- 
spices. 

St.  John's  Church,  of  Ishpeming,  was  founded  by  Fa- 
ther Bourillon  in  1869.  Father  Bonrillon  was  stationed 
at  Negaunee,  and  established  a  mission  churcTi  at  this  point, 
which  he  attended  for  two  years.  The  membership  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
place  the  church  in  charge  of  a  resident  priest,  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  sent  Father  John 
Burns,  who  became  the  first  pastor  in  1872.  Father  Burns 
presided  over  the  parish  until  the  early  part  of  1876,  and 
his  successor.  Father  Theodore  Frottenburg,  until  the 
month  of  May,  1879.  After  the  termination  of  Father 
Frottenburg's  pastorate,  Father  John  Brown  became  the 
parish  priest,  remaining  in  charge  until  May,  1881,  at 
which  date  Father  J.  Rousseau,  the  present  pastor  of  the 
church,  commenced  his  labors.  The  church  building  was 
erected  by  Father  Bourillon  in  1869  and  1870,  and  the  pa- 
rochial residence  of  Father  Rousseau  in  1881.  The  value 
of  the  entire  church  property  is  placed  at  $20,000.  The 
parish  has  a  church  population  of  about  4,000  people,  out 
of  which  number  2,500  are  regular  attendants. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  Evangelical   Bethana    Church 
Society  was  incorporated  in  August,  1872,  with  the  follow- 
ing Board  of  Trustees:  J.  F.  Twedland,  Gustaf  Erickson, 
Erick  Erickson,  Carl  Gustayson,  J.  O.  Astemas,  L.  M.  Ham- 
merstrom.     The  organization  of  the  society  was  perfected 
in  1870  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  "Wohiman,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  other  influential  members,  succeeded  in  erecting 
the  present  church  building  the  following  year.      "Jh^  cost 
of  the  edifice  was  provided  in  part  by  the  NorwegiOT  Lu- 
theran Church  Society,  and  it  was  owned  in  common  by 
the  two  societies  until  the  present  time,  the  Swedish  society 
purchasing   tbe    interest   of    their    Norwegian    brethren. 
Messrs.  John  Wohiman  and  J.  O.  Astemas  were  chosen  the 
first  Deacons,  and  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Winquisfc  was  called  as 
the  first  pastor  in  1872,  presiding  over  the  church  until 
July,  1874.     From  this  date  until  September  11,  1875,  the 
society  depended  upon  the  services  of  visiting  clergymen 
for  an  occasional  sermon,  when  upon  the  date  last  men- 
tioned, Rev.  A.  Edgren  was  duly  installed  as  pastor,  con- 
tinuing his  labors  until  March,    1879.     The  pulpit  was 
again  vacant  for  a  period  of  one  year,  during  which  time 
a  supply  was  sent  at  reg^ilar  intervals,  and  the  society  was 
not  entirely  without  preaching.     In  the  month  of  March, 
1880,  Rev.  J.   F.  Borg,  the  present  pastor,   assumed  the 
work  of  his  pastorate,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  tem- 
porarily, on  account  of  ill  health,  during  the  present  year. 
The  society  is  one  of  the  largest  conducted  by  the  Swedish 
people  in  the  Marquette  Mining  District,  having  a  total 
membership  of  500.     In  1881,  an  addition  to  the  church 
was  built,  and  an  educational  school,  under  the  direction 
of  the  church  and  society,  established.     Its  object  is  to 
educate  the  children  in  Swedish  and  English  studies,  par- 
ticularly the  languages,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  re- 
ligious teachings  of  the  church.    There  is  also  in  connection 
with  the  church  a  large   Sabbath  school,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  200  children,  and  a  benevolent  club,  organized  in 
1876,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  sick  and 
needy  of  the  parish.     The  church  property  is  valued  at 
$5,000. 


The  Norimgian  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  of  Ish- 
peming, was  organized  by  Rev.  H.  Roerwaes  November  17, 
1871.  ^  The  society  united  with  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church  Society  in  building  a  house  of  worship,  occupying 
the  same  until  1881,  at  which  date  the  present  church 
building  was  completed,  the  service  of  dedication  taking 
place  August  28.  Rev.  H.  Roerwaes  became  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  immediately  after  the  organization  of 
the  cliurcb  had  been  perfected,  his  labors  covering  a  period 
of  nearly  six  years'  duration.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Dahl,  installed  as  pastor  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1877,  remaining  in  charge  until  the  advent  of  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  G.'^Gjertson,  in  the  fall  of  1881.  In  connec- 
tion with  and  under  the  direction  of  the  church,  is  a  paro- 
chial school,  established  in  April,  1881,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  seventy  pupils.  The  aim  of  teachers  is  to  furnish 
instruction  to  those  under  their  charge,  in  the  studies  of 
the  Norwegian  language,  and  provide  for  early  religious 
training.  The  church  is  not  adverse  to  the  common  school 
system,  and  requires  an  attendance  at  the  parochial  school 
only  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eight  years.  There 
is  also  connected  with  the  church  and  school,  a  parochial 
library,  containing  500  volumes  of  Norwegian  literature, 
maintained  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  par- 
ish. The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  400,  made 
up  of  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  population.  Church 
property  valued  at  $3,500. 

Swedish  Methodist  Church,— The  organization  of  the 
Swedish  Methodist  Church  was  effected  in  the  spring  of 
1873  by  Rev.  August  Waldgreen,  who  became  the  first  pas- 
tor after  it  was-  perfected.  The  services  took  place  in  the 
old  schoolhouse,  situated  on  the  property  of  the  New  York 
Mine,  which  was  used  as  a  house  of  worship  for  three 
years.  Rev.  P.  A.  Linquist  succeeded  Mr.  Waldgreen,  as 
pastor,  in  1875,  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference  year, 
and  during  his  pastorate  took  active  measures  toward  erect- 
ing the  present  church  building,  which  was  completed  ere 
the  year  closed.  In  September,  1876,  Rev.  A.  G.  Stiod 
was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  church,  remaining  until 
the  close  of  the  conference  year  of  1878.  In  the  month  of 
October,  the  conference  sent  Rev.  G.  R.  Andrews  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Stiod,  who  also  remained  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  closing  his  labors  in  September,  1880,  The 
present  pastor.  Rev.  Martin  Hess,  came  to  Ishpeming  in 
October,  1880,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  year. 

The  church  building  is  a  neat  frame  structure,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  and  the  entire  property  is  valued  at  $3,- 
000.  The  present  membership  of  thB  society  is  sixty-five. 
It  is  enjoying  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  and  maintains 
a  large  Sabbath  school. 

Grace  Mission  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 
ized December  26,  1878,  at  which  date  the  church  was 
completed  and  used  for  the  first  time.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Bishop,  assisted  by  Rev.  Edward 
Seymour.  Messrs.  George  St.  Clair  and  George  Gentry 
were  appointed  a  standing  commttee  of  the  mission.  S.  F. 
Peck  was  elected  Secretary,  and  Eugene  St.  Clair,  Treas- 
urer. 

Presbyterian  Church.— -The  first  steps  taken  toward  the 
organization  of  this  church  and  society  were  made  in  the 
month  of  January,  1874.  At  this  time.  Rev.  D.  Stewart 
Banks,  of  Marquette,  visited  Ishpeming  and  held  the  first 
regular  services  in  the  interest  of  the  churches.  The  fol- 
lowing month  of  April,  R«v.  J.  B.  Andrews,  at  this  date  a 
licentiate  and  student,  came  to  Ishpeming  and  held  the 
first  series  of  services,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presby- 
tery, closing  his  labors  in  September  to  resume  his  studies 
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at  the  Northwestern  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago, 
preaching  his  farewell  sermon  August  16.  In  the  early 
part  of  June,  during  the  period  of  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews'  labors, 
the  Presbytery  appointed  a  Committee  of  Organization  to 
establish  the  church,  consisting  of  Rev.  D.  Stewart  Banks, 
and  Elders  G.  P-  Cummings  and  A.  R.  Harlow,  all  of  Mar- 
quette. 

Under  the  administration  of  these  gentlemen,  the  or- 
ganization was  effected  June  26,  1874.  Messrs.  B.  N. 
Wright,  Charles  L.  Sheldon  and  Duncan  Gilchrist  were 
elected  and  ordained  Ruling  Elders,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen  as  a  Board  of  Trustees:  G.  D. 
Johnson,  E.  R.  Hall,  C.  H.  Wingate,  B.  N.  Wright,  B. 
Mitchell,  Lester  Curtis,  Dr.  W.  T.  Carpenter,  Julius  Ropes, 
D.  M.  CollwelL 

Twenty-four  persons  united  with  the  church  at  its  or- 
ganization, including  the  following;  Duncan  Gilchrist, 
Mrs.  M.  Bigger,  Lester  Curtis,  Mrs.  L.  Curtis,  Mrs.  A. 
Collwell,  Mrs.  M.  Benson,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Wright,  George  Shel- 
don, Mrs.  F.  J.  Newman,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  Christian,  Charles  L.  Sheldon,  B.  W. 
WMght,  C.  H.  Wingate,  E.  R.  Hall,  S.  McSachlin,  Miss 
M.  J.  Ropes,  Mrs.  E.  Droward,  Mrs.  C.  Gilchrist,  Arthur 
D.  Moore,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Wingate,  John  H.  Campbell,  Miss 
Anna  Christian. 

From  August,  1874,  until  June,  1875,  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor.  Occasionally  the  pulpit  was  filled  by 
visiting  clergymen,  and  services  were  often  held  at  which 
a  sermon  was  read  by  one  of  the  Ruling  Elders.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  1874,  Rev.  James  A.  Mitchell  was  appointed 
a  stated  supply  for  the  church,  officiating  until  July  6, 
1875,  at  which  date  Rev.  E.  W.  Garner  was  installed  as 
pastor,  continuing  his  pastorate  until  August  11,  1879,  re- 
signing after  accomplishing  four  years  of  faithful,  earnest 
work  for  his  church  and  society. 

While  the  society  was  under  the  trust  of  Mr.  Garner, 
the  present  church  building  was  erected,  the  ground  being 
broken  in  September,  1875.  The  basement  was  completed 
January  16, 1876,  and  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  until 
the  main  building  of  the  church  was  finished,  in  November, 
1877.  The  building  was  dedicated  November  25,  1877, 
Rev.  D.  Stewart  Banks,  of  Marquette,  delivering  the  ded- 
ication sermon,  assisted  in  the  sermon  by  the  pastor  and 
Rev.  E.  W.  Wilkerson,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ishpeming. 

Aftet  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Garner,  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor  until  March,  1880,  and  also  without  regu- 
lar preaching,  depending  upon  such  supply  as  could  be 
procured.  Rev.  A.  F.  Ashley,  the  present  pastor,  com- 
menced his  labors  March  18,  1880,  acted  as  stated  supply 
until  July  28,  1880,  at  which  date  he  was  installed  as  reg- 
ular pastor  of  the  chm^ch.  The  church  building  is  a  hand- 
some gothic  structure,  costing  originally  $8, 000,  which  sum 
was  raised  through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  ih.e  ladies  of 
the  society.  The  construction  of  the  building  was  neces- 
sarily slow,  the  work  being  prosecuted  during  the  hard 
times  of  1875-76.  The  present  membership  of  the  church 
reaches  sixty-nine  members,  and  the  society  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing^ condition.  A  large  Sabbath  school  is  maintained,  to- 
gether with  other  local  societies  of  a  charitable  and  benev- 
olent nature. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
Swede  and  American  population  was  organized  in  1871, 
and  the  church  completed  in  1873.  In  1874,  the  society 
possessed  a  membership  of  seventy-five,  and  was  under  the 
joint  pastorship  of  R.  J.  Wheder  and  Rev.  Mr.  Segerblum. 
This  organization,  for  some  cause,  did  not  meet  with  the 


usual  success  and  support  commended  to  church  interests, 
and,  after  a  short  time,  nearly  lost  its  life.  It  is  still  in 
existence,  but  holds  no  regular  services,  the  members  meet- 
ing with  sister  churches  in  worship. 

BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCHES. 

A.  A.  ANDERSON,  dealer  in  jewelry,  watches,  pianos,  or- 
gans and  sewing  machines,  and  is  also  interested  in  mining  in 
this  county  and  Black  Hills,  D.  T.,  was  born  in  Sweden  June  11, 
1842 ;  came  to  this  country  in  1864 ;  came  to  Lake  Superior  the 
same  year ;  located  in  Houghton,  and  engaged  in  mining.  Three 
years  later,  he  <^^ne  to  Marquette  County  and  engaged  in  min- 
ing, and  in  1871  established  his  present  business  in  Ishpeming, 
and  has  successfully  conducted  the  business  since.  He  carries 
a  large  stock,  has  a  large  trade,  and  is  the  oldest  jewelry  house 
here.  In  1876,  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  this  county,  and  re- 
elected in  1878,  and  has  held  the  office  four  years;  has  also 
served  as  City  Alderman.  He  married  Miss  A.  Dorothea  Lun- 
dah],  a  native  of  Sweden,  April,  1866.  They  have  three  children 
— Marv,  Andrew  and  Ernst. 

WILLIAM  ANDREWS,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats, 
is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  October  3, 1849 ;  emigrated 
to  this  country  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1870;  was  engaged 
in  contracting  and  working  in  the  mines  for  five  years,  and 
was  engaged  in  butcher  business  at  Champion  four  years,  and 
established  his  present  business  at  Ishpeming  in  1879;  has  a 
good  trade.  In  June,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Louise  Wasley,  a 
native  of  England.  They  have  three  children— Elizabeth  J., 
William  J.  and  Albert  W. 

ELIE  ARCHAMBAULT,  contractor  and  builder,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  and  was  born  in  1845.  He  grew  up  and  learned  his 
trade  there ;  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1865,  but  did  not  re- 
main but  one  year;  returned  to  Montreal  and  worked  there, 
and  worked  at  his  trade  in  New  York,  Detroit  and  Chicago; 
came  here  and  established  his  present  business  in  1877.  He 
married  Miss  Merceline  Lebeau,  from  Canada  in  1858.  They 
have  seven  children— Ella,  Delia,  Georgianna,  Pacific,  Florence, 
Fred  and  Ovid. 

H.  ASGxi ARD,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  furniture,  was 
born  in  Norway  February  20, 1843.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1869,  and  came  to  Marquette  County  the  same  year;  worked 
at  trade  of  carpenter  for  several  years;  then  came  here  and 
worked  in  furniture  business  four  years ;  then  bought  the  prop- 
erty where  he  is  now  located,  and  since  then  has  carried  on  the 
business  here;  he  has  been  successful,  and  has  built  up  a  good 
trade,  and  has  the  oldest  furniture  busmess  in  Ishpeming.  He 
had  nothing  when  he  came  to  Lake  Superior.  He  married  Miss 
Carrie  Tislov,  a  native  of  Norway,  December  25, 1878. 

REY.  ANDRUS  F.  ASHLEY,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ishpemmg,  is  a  native  of  Summit  County,  Ohio,  and 
easily  traces  his  parentage  to  those  Puritans  and  Huguenots 
who  so  earnestly  contended  for  the  faith  and  freedom  of  con- 
science. His  father  was  Anson  Ashley,  of  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  and  his  mother,  Miranda  Fenn,  of  New  Haven  County, 
Conn.  Well  furnished  with  a  literary  and  medical  education, 
Mr.  Ashley  removed  to  Missouri,  whei'e  he  was  engaged  in  a 
lucrative  practice  wiien  the  war  of  the  rebellion  came  with  con- 
fusion and  sorrow.  Entering  the  Union  army  as  Surgeon,  he 
served  through  two  campaigns,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  resign.  He  then  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  again 
built  up  an  extensive  practice.  In  1870,  the  Presbytery  of  Schuy- 
ler ordained  him  to  the  work  of  the^  ministry  after  one  trial  and 
examination.  After  six  years  of  acceptable  service  as  pastor 
and  missionary,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Monticello,  111.,  in  1876,  from  whence  he  was  called  to  Ish- 
peming in  1880,  where  he  continues  to  enjoy  prosperity  and 
pleasure  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Ashley  was  married 
in  1860  to  Miss  Angle  R.  Longley,'of  Franklin  County,  Mass. 
They  have  three  children  living. 

11.  B.  BACON,  State  agent  Washington  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  the  Upper  Peninsula,  is  a  native  of  Oswego  County,  NT. 
Y.,  and  was  born  April  1, 1826.  His  parents  were  Hudson  and 
Mary  Bacon.  His  father  came  West  to  Wisconsin  in  1835.  He 
came  to  Chicago  on  the  schooner  Essex,  and  from  there  started 
on  foot  with  apack  on  his  back  alone  up  the  lake  shore  through 
what  was  then  a  wilderness.  He  was  taken  sick  and  came  near 
dying,  but  reached  the  point  on  the  lake  shore  where  Kenosha 
now  is,  and  located  that  place,  and  built  the  first  shanty,  the 
first  log  house  and  the  first  house  and  store.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  Wisconsin,  and 
came  to  Lake  Superior,  to  Marquette  County,  in  1878 ;  he  opened 
the  Goodrich  Mine,  and  for  five  years  had  the  management  of 
the  working  of  the  mine;  then  accepted  the  position  of  special 
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agent  of  the  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  State  agent  of  the  company  for  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  since  then  has  held  that  position  with 
this  popular  company,  which  does  the  largest  business  in  life 
insurance  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mr.  Bacon  was  connected 
in  1878  with  the  Iron  Home,  and  had  charge  of  the  paper  for  a 
time.  He  was  united  in  marriage,  July  4, 1858,  to  Miss  Sallie 
Tibbets,  a  native  of  Maine.  They  have  four  children— El vin a 
May,  Hastings  B.,  Jr.,  Myrta  and  Marion  Edna. 

WILLIAM  M.  BARTLE,  Captain  at  the  Salisbury  Mine, 
is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  April  4,1844; 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  and  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior in  1869,  to  Marquette  County,  and  worked  at  the  Cham- 
pion Mine  six  years ;  then  came  with  this  company  in  1877  to 
the  Salisbury  Mine,  and  since  then  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  Captain  at  that  mine.  In  1863,  he  married  Miss  E.  J.  Tim- 
by,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England.  They  have  three  sons- 
William  A.,  John  and  Frances— and  seven  daughters— Ellen, 
Jane,  Bessie,  Minnie,  Lottie,  Annie  and  Flora. 

AUGUST  BEERLING,  Captain  Kew  York  Mine,  was  born 
in  Sweden  February  22, 1842.  After  reaching  manhood,  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1864,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same 
year ;  worked  in  the  copper  mines  one  year,  and  then  came  here 
and  worked  in  the  Washington  Mine  two  years ;  then  a  short 
time  with  the  Jackson  Mine,  and  since  then  has  worked  for  the 
Superior,  Barnum,  Cleveland  and  Kew  York  Mines.  He  has 
held  his  present  position  since  Januarjr  1, 1881.  He  married 
Miss  Lena  Hoglof,  a  native  of  Sweden,  April  17, 1864.  They 
have  three  children— David  A.,  Henry  B.,  John  O. 

FREDERICK  BRAASTED,  of  the  firm  of  F.  Braasted  & 
Co.,  general  merchants,  was  born  in  Norway  January  1, 1847. 
After  reaching  manhood,  he  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1868, 
and  came  tne  same  year  to  Marquette  County,  and  entered  a 
store  as  a  clerk ;  served  several  years  in  that  capacity,  and  in 
1873  established  his  present  business,  and  since  then  has  suc- 
cessfully conducted  the  business  here.  The  firm  have,  aside 
from  their  general  store,  a  store  for  clothing  and  one  for  fiour 
and  feed,  and  sell  more  goods  than  any  house  in  Ishpeming. 
Mr.  Braasted  holds  the  office  of  Alderman,  and  also  held  the 
same  office  in  1873.  He  had  nothing  when  he  came  here,  and 
his  success  is  owing  to  his  own  efforts.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Ingeborg  Knutson,  a  native  of  Norway,  in  August,  1876.  They 
have  three  children — Ida,  Arvid  and  Julius. 

COJSTRAD  CARLSON,  editor  Svemka  Posten  (the  Swedish 
Post),  was  born  in  Sweden  February  29, 1852.  He  received  his 
education  there.  At  nineteen,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  lo- 
cated in  Marquette  County.  Held  the  position  of  book-keeper 
for  the  firm  of  Myers,  Wright  &  Co.  for  six  years.  He  engaged 
in  his  present  occupation  in  August,  1882.  Hs  holds  the  office 
of  City  Clerk;  was  elected  in  1880,  and  served  two  years;  was 
re-elected  in  April,  1882.  In  1877,  Mr.  Carlson  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Helen  Lundahl,  a  native  of  Sweden. 
They  have  two  sons— Charles  Knut  and  John  Conrad. 

J.  CASSIN,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats,  was  born  in 
Quebec,  Canada,  June  5, 1840;  came  to  Michigan  in  1870,  and  in 
1873  located  at  Ishpeming.  He  engaged  in  business  with  his 
brother  in  1880,  and  they  have  a  good  frade.  He  married  Mar- 
garet Crane,  from  Nova  Scotia,  May  17, 1874.  They  have  three 
children — Bridget  M.,  Thomas  and  Anne. 

M.  CASSIN,  of  the  firm  of  M.  &  J.  Cassin,  dealers  in  fresh 
and  salted  meats,  is  a  riative  of  Canada,  and  was  born  at  St.  Ga- 
briel, Quebec,  November  28, 1812.  After  reaching  manhood,  he 
came  to  Michigan,  and  located  at  Ishpeming  in  1873,  and  worked 
in  market  for  some  years;  he  established  his  present  business 
in  1880,  and  they  have  built  up  a  good  trade.  He  was  married, 
April  18, 1875,  to  Mrs.  Annie  Hamilton,  a  native  of  Canada. 

GEORGE  CHOP  AT,  proprietor  Commercial  House,  is  a 
native  of  Louisiana,  and  was  born  July  4, 1840.  He  grew  up 
and  received  his  education  in  Missouri.  He  has  followed  his 
business  of  professional  cook  and  caterer  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States ;  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1878,  and  was  at 
the  Cozzens  House  one  season;  then  came  to  Ishpeming  and 
opened  the  Commercial  House ;  he  is  also  engaged  m  the  com- 
mission business,  and  has  a  good  shipping  trade.  In  1872,  Mr. 
Chopat  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Harris,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NELS  CLIFTON,  dealer  in  ready-made  clothing  and  gents' 
furnishing  goods  and  hats  and  caps,  was  born  in  Norway  May 
5, 1855.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1873,  and  came  to  Mar- 
quette County  the  same  year;  engaged  in  mining  for  five  years; 
then  entered  a  grocery  store ;  was  there  one  year,  and  then  went 
in  dry  goods  and  clothing  store,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
He  established  his  jpresent  business  in  the  fall  of  1881,  and  is 
building  up  a  good  trade.  Mr.  Clifton  was  iftiited  in  marriage, 
February  20,  1882,  to  Miss  Johanna  Melby,  Ji  native  of  Norway. 


C.  I).  COLE,  photograph  artist,  is  a  native  of  New  York» 
imd  was  born  in  Erie  County  February  1, 1852;  lived  thereuntil 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  came  to  Ijlike  Superior  in  1865  and 
learned  the  photograph  business  in  Marquette,  Saginaw  and 
Ishpeming.  Since  1880  has  had  the  management  of  the  business 
here. 

H.  H.  COLE,  of  the  firm  of  Cole  Brothers,  boiler  manufact- 
urers, is  a  native  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  was  born  July  28, 
1853;  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1864;  lived  in  the  copper  region 
until  1870 ;  then  came  to  Marquette,  where  he  learned  his  trade. 
In  October,  1881,  he  and  his  brother  engaged  in  business.  They 
are  building  up  a  good  business  in  making  and  repairing  all 
kinds  of  boiler  work. 

W.  T.  COLE,  of  the  firm  of  Cole  Bros.,  boiler-makers,  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Toronto  April  8, 
1852 ;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1864,  and  lived  in  the  copper 
region  until  1870,  then  came  to  Marquette  County;  he  learned 
his  trade  in  Marquette  and  in  the  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  at  Jackson;  he  and  his  brother  established  their  pres- 
ent business  in  October,  1881 ;  they  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
boiler  .work;  he  belongs  to  the  I.  0.0.  F.  He  married  Miss 
Maggie  R.  Frink  of  Marquette,  December  6, 1876.  She  was  from 
Port  Sarnia,  Canada.  They  have  three  children — James  R., 
Sarah  and  an  infant  daughter,  Lulu. 

JOSEPH  COUYE,  policeman,  was  born  in  Montreal  March 
12,  1843;  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1863;  lived  in  Marquette 
until  1875,  when  he  came  to  Ishpeming;  he  has  held  his  present 
position  for  the  past  two  years.  He  married  Josephine  Grew 
from  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  1863;  they  have  five  sons  and  three 
daughters— Joseph,  Fred,  Charlie,  John,  Albert,  Hattie,  Sophia 
and  Josephine. 

S  S.  CURRY,  President  Beaufort  Iron  Company,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  and  was  born  June  12, 1840;  received  his  educa- 
tion there,  and,  after  reaching  manhood,  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior ;  after  spending  one  year  in  the  copper  country,  he  came  to 
Marquette  County,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal,  and  remained  with  that  company  for  a  year  or 
two ;  then  engaged  in  mineral  explorations,  mining  and  contract- 
ing, and,  since  then,  for  many  years  has  been  successfully  iden- 
tified with  those  interests.  He  holds  the  position  of  President 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Beaufort  Mine,  and  is  also  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Titan  Mine,  and  is  a  Director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Mining  Company,  in  the  Felch  Mountain  district.  Mr.  Curry 
is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Ishpeming;  he  came  here  to  re- 
side when  Marquette  Township  was  the  only  township  in  the 
county.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from 
the  District,  and  has  also  held  town  and  school  offices.  Mr. 
Curry  was  united  in  marriage  November  13, 1867,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Stoup  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  They  have  one  son,  George 
A.,  and  one  daughter,  Anna  Bella.  They  lost  one  daughter, 
Libbie  May,  and  one  son,  John  Carlisle. 

CAPT:  H.  diamond,  Superintendent  of  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Angeline  Company,  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
was  born  in  Dutchess  County  November  20,  1823 ;  came  to  Lake 
Superior  in  1857,  and  located  at  Marquette,  and  engaged  as  clerk 
for  P.  M.  Everett ;  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Company,  and  remained  there  until  1863;  then 
accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Ange- 
line Company,  and,  since  tlien,  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  has 
held  that  position.  Capt.  Diamond  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Ella  C.  Lions,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  November  5,  1879; 
they  have  one  son — Ilarvev  Diamond,  Jr.,  born  July  28,  1880. 

P.  H.  DONOHUE,  of  the  firm  of  Donohue  Bros.,  general 
merchants,  of  Canada,  was  born  in  Kingston  January  1, 1846; 
his  parents  came  to  AVisconsin  wlien  he  was  very  young;  he 
came  to  Ishpeming  in  1870,  and,  with  his  brother,  established 
their  present  ])uslness.  They  are  the  oldest  merchants  in  Ish- 
peming without  change  of  firm  or  location,  and  they  have  built 
up  a  large  and  successful  business.  Mr.  Donohue  lias  held  the 
office  of  Town  Trustee,  and  has  served  as  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  six  years.  He  married  Miss  Ellen  O'Brien  from  Ce- 
darburg,  Wis. ,"^  July  9, 1872.  They  have  four  children— Mary  J., 
Cornelius  F.,  Ellen  C.,  William  JP.  Lost  one  daughter — Alice. 
T.  F.  DONOHUE,  of  the  firm  of  Donohue  Bros.,  general 
merchants,  of  Washington  County,  Wis.,  was  born  May  is,  1850; 
came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
to  Ontonagon,  and  came  to  Ishpeming'^  and  with  his  brother, 
established  their  present  business  in  1870,  in  the  same  location 
on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  their  large  and  commodious 
block;  they  carry  a  large  stock  of  goods,  and  transact  a  large 
and  extensive  trade.  The  firm  of  Donohue  Bros,  is  the  oldest 
mercantile  house  without  change  of  firm  or  location  in  Ish- 
peming. Mr.  Donohue  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation for  five  years,  and  is  now  Supervisor  from  the  Third 
W^ard.    He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  A.  McKenna 
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f rom  Negaunee,  November  4,  1878.  They  have  two  children- 
Dennis  G.  and  Francis  T. 

O.  W.  DOOLITTLE,  Agent  Marquette,  Houghton  &  On- 
tonagon Railroad,  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  February  7,  1831 ; 
his  parents  came  AVest  to  Wisconsin  in  1836,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  that  State.  They  built  the  second  house 
erected  in  Kenosha.  Mr.  Doolittle  came  to  Marquette  in  1868 ; 
located  in  Negaunee  as  agent  of  the  Chicago  <&  North-Western 
Railway ;  remained  there  six  years.  In  1874,  came  to  Ishpeming 
as  agent  to  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and,  since  then,  has  held  the 
position. 

JOHN  P.  DOUSMAN,  of  the  firm  of  Myers  &  Dousman, 
general  merchants. 

DR.  JOHN  F.  O.  DOWELL,  physician,  is  a  native  of 
Sweden,  and  was  born  August  29,  1839,  and  attended  school 
there,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry;  came  to  this 
country  in  1859;  went  to  Illinois  and  attended  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Springfield ;  he  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  1869 ;  was  ordained  minister  in 
Chicago.  He  came  to  Ishpeming  in  1873,  and,  since  then,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  teaching ;  held  the 
office  of  Justice  ol  the  Peace  four  years. 

O.  E.  DOWNING,  book-keeper  and  paymaster  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Company,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1824 ;  he  was  raised  in  that  State  and  received  his  edu- 
cation there ;  he  was  actively  engaged  in  business  in  Boston  for 
many  years,  and,  in  1876,  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  in 
Ishpeming,  and  was  appointed  book-keeper  and  paymaster  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company,  and  since  then  has  held  that 
position.  Soon  after  coming  here,  he  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  is  now^  serving  his  third  year 
as  pastor  in  charge  of  the  Stoneville  M.  E.  Church.  He  has 
held  the  office  of  Alderman  for  the  past  four  years,  and  is  now 
President  pro  tem  of  the  City  Council.  Mr.  Downing,  since 
coming  here,  has  been  actively  identified  with  educational  and 
religious  interests  of  the  city. 

FRED  J.  EGGAN,  dealer  in  wines  and  liquors,'^was  born 
in  Norway  January  7,  1852;  he  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1871,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  began  mining;  he  engaged 
in  his  present  business  in  1875,  and  has  carried  it  on  since;  held 
the  office  of  Constable  four  years,  and  now  holds  the  office  of 
Deputy  Sheriff.  He  married  Miss  Jennie  Anderson,  a  native  of 
Norway,  February  12,  1881.  They  have  one  son— Julius  Milford 
Eggan. 

C.  R.  ELY,  manager  hardware  business  of  W-  H.  Swift,  is 
a  native  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  December  28, 
1848;  he  grew  up  and  attended  school  there;  after  reaching 
manhood,  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  located  at  Ishpeming  in 
1869,  and  entered  a  hardware  store,  and,  since  then,  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  has  been  connected  with  the  trade  here  most  of 
the  time.  He  came  with  Mr.  Swift  in  1880,  and  since  then  has 
had  the  active  management  of  the  business.  Mr.  Ely  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Ward,  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
September  1,  1873.  They  have  three  children— George,  Irene 
and  Spencer. 

WILLIAM  FARRELL,  architect  and  superintendent,  was 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  8, 1837 ;  his  parents  came  West  in 
1842,  and  settled  in  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.  He  received  his 
education  in  Wisconsin,  and  learned  his  business  in  that  State 
and  in  Minnesota ;  was  located  in  St.  Paul  six  years ;  he  after- 
ward practiced  three  years  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  was  there 
married  to  Mrs.  Anna  Young  November  11, 1872.  He  came  to 
the  Lake  Superior  region  in  "1873.  The  panic  of  that  year  and 
the  depression  following,  brought  building  to  a  stand-still  in 
this  region,  and  Mr.  F.  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  spent  three 
years  in  Stevens  Point.  With  the  return  of  prosperity  in  1879, 
he  located  in  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  where  he  now  resides  and  is 
doing  a  good  business.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  de- 
signing and  superintending  the  erection  of  buildings  from  1867 
to;the  present  time,  and  has  had  a  large  and  varied  experience. 
He  is  the  only  professional  architect  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  is  a  maji  of  ability  and  integrity. 

J.  N.  FOHRMAN,  professor  of  Yocal  and  instrumental 
music,  was  born  at  Green  Bay^  Wis.,  July  25, 1849 ;  he  grew  up 
in  that  State,  and,  at  an  early  age,  developed  a  taste  for  music, 
and  pursued  his  musical  studies  in  Milwaukee.  In  1873,  he 
moved  to  Marquette  County,  and  engaged  in  teaching  music  in 
Negaunee.  In  1877,  went  to  Europe,  and  pursued  his  musical 
studies  at  Stuttgart,  Berlin  and  Dresden  Conservatories,  and 
also  took  private  lessons  of  Herman  Scholtz.  In  1881,  he  re- 
turned from  abroad,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  Ishpeming,  Marquette  and  Negaunee,  Mich.  He  and  his 
brother  are  agents  for  the  best  musical  instruments. 

JOHN  FUNKE,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  is  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  in  Prussia  April  30, 1850 ;  em- 


igrated to  this  country  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  came 
to  Lake  Superior;  arrived  in  the  copper  region  May  6,  1862;  re- 
mained there  sixteen  years ;  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1878, 
and  came  to  Ishpeming  and  established  his  present  business  in 
October,  1881,  and  is  building  up  a  nice  trade.  He  married  Miss 
Mary  Gid dings  from  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  October  8, 1874. 
They  have  three  children— Edna,  Engelbert  and  Cora. 

PETER  E.  GINGRASS,  proprietor  American  House,  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  August  13,  1839;  he  lived  there 
until  twelve  years  of  age,  then  removed  to  New  York  State, 
and  lived  there  until  1863,  then  came  to  Lake  Superior  and 
lived  in  the  copper  district  eleven  years ;  had  charge  of  the  dock 
and  warehouse  and  supply  stock.  He  came  to  Marquette  County 
in  1874,  and  located  at  Ishpeming,  and  engaged  in  contracting 
and  mining.  In  May,  1880,  opened  the  American  House,  and 
engaged  in  hotel  business.  He  also  owns  a  farm.  In  1856,  he 
married  Miss  Victoria  Pettet,  of  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  They 
have  five  children— Joseph,  Mary  Louise,  Eddie,  Peter  and 
Nellie. 

REY.  G.  GJERTSEN,  pastor  Norwegian  Church,  was  born 
in  Bergen,  Norway,  February  16,  1853 ;  from  an  early  age  he  at- 
tended school,  and  his  preparatory  education  was  received  there ; 
he  entered  college  where  he  spent  two  years  of  his  collegiate 
course;  then  came  to  America  in  1868;  entered  Augsburg  Sem- 
inary, Minneapolis,  and  graduated  in  1871.  He  pursued  his 
theological  studies  there  for  three  years,  preparing  himself  for 
chair  m  Greek,  and  graduated  in  1874 ;  he  received  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  church  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  remained  there  for 
eight  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1881,  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Norwegian  Church  here.  Mr.  Gjertsen  was  united 
in  marriage  May  28,  1879,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  a  na- 
tive of  Rochester,  Minn.  They  have  one  daughter — Lena 
Louise. 

B.  GLOCKE,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  cigars  and  tobacco, 
is  a  native  of  Garmiuy,  and  wa^  bom  May  27,  1853;  emigrate 
to  America  in  1867,  and  came  to  Negaunee  in  1873 ;  worked  at 
his  trade  there,  and  two  years  later  came  to  Ishpeming,  and  es- 
tablished his  present  business,  and  has  built  up  a  good  trade, 
and  is  the  oldest  cigar  manufacturer  here.  He  married  Miss 
Barbara  Butscher,  from  Negaunee,  November  17, 1874.  He  be- 
longs to  the  order  of  Foresters. 

OLOF  HALGREN,  foreman  brass  wire  mine,  is  a  native 
of  Sweden,  and  was  born  April  4, 1851.  He  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1872,  and. came  to  Marquette  County  the  same  year,  and 
began  work  at  the  Cleveland  Mine,  and  was  with  that  company 
eight  years,  and  was  afterward  appointed  foreman  at  the  brass 
wire  mine.  He  married^Miss  Hannah  Holen  July  31, 1881 ;  she 
was  born  in  Sweden. 

CHARLES  F.  HALL,  agent  Frasier's  lumber  yard,  is  a 
native  of  Lake  Superior,  and  was  born  at  L'Anse  October  13, 
1854;  grew  up  and  attended  school  there;  went  to  Marquette, 
and  entered  store  as  clerk,  where  he  remained  three  years ;  then 
received  an  appointment  in  the  light-house  service,  and  held 
that  position  three  years.  For  the  past  four  years,  he  has 
been  with  Mr.  Frasier,  and  is  now  agent  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness here.  Mr.  Hall  married  Miss  Hannah  Heiser,  from  Mar- 
quette, January  21, 1874.  They  have  one  son— Willie—and  have 
lost  one  daughter— Lillian. 

JOHN  HANSON,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  a  native  of  Den- 
mark, and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen  March  17, 1849 ; 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1868,  and  came  to  Marquette  County 
in  1871;  located  at  Ishpeming  and  ran  an  engine  at  the  New 
York  Mine  two  years ;  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
1878;  held  the  office  four  years,  and  was  re-elected  this  spring 
for  a  term  of  four  years;  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Waggy, 
from  Wyoming,  Jones  Co.,  Iowa,  July  28, 1871.  They  have  four 
children — William  A.,  Annie  E.,  John  L.,  Thurza  B. 

G,  W.  HAYDEN,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Michigan 
and  was  born  at  Charlotte,  Eaton  County,  October  23, 1850 ;  he 
grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  this  State,  taking  a  law 
course,  and  graduated  in  1871  in  the  Law  Department  at  the  State 
University  of  Michigan.  Two  years  later,  he  came  to  Marquette 
County ;  located  at  Ishpeming,  and  since  then  has  successfully 
practiced  his  profession  here. 

T.  C.  HINSDALE,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Michigan, 
and  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids  August  14, 1844 ;  lie  grew  up  and 
received  his  education  in  this  State.  After  completing  his  lit- 
erary course,  he  studied  law,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1866;  he  located  in  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law;  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1871,  and 
held  that  office  four  years;  he  came  to  Negaunee  in  the  fall  of 
1881,  and  associated  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  since  then  has  suc- 
cessfully practiced  his  profession  here.  Mr.  Hinsdale  was 
united  in  marriage,  October  24, 1872,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Chatfield, 
of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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HENRY  H ARWOOD,  dealer  in  drugs  and  medicines,  books, 
stationery,  toilet  and  fancy  articles,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight  February  2, 1850.  He  came  to  Toronto,  Canada,  when 
seven  years  of  age,  and  grew  to  manhood  there ;  came  to  Mar- 
quette  County  in  1869,  and  located  in  Ishpeming.  Entered  the 
drug  store  of  Ropes  &  Co.,  and  remained  there  seven  years.  In 
1876,  he  went  to  California,  and  spent  one  year  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  returned  the  following  year  and  established  his  present 
business,  and  has  built  up  a  good  trade.  Mr.  Harwood  was  mar- 
ried September  2, 1874,  to  Miss  Ellen  Northmore,  a  native  of 
England. 

PETER  HENRIKSEN,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats, 
was  born  in  Denmark  March  4, 1850.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1871,  and  came  here  the  same  year  and  began  working  in  the 
mines.  In  1877,  he  established  his  present  business,  and  has 
carried  it  on  since,  and  has,  by  close  attention  to  business,  built 
up  a  good  trade. 

E.  HILL,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  September  15, 1844. 
His  parents  removed  to  Iowa  in  1850.  Upon  the  breaking-out 
of  the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Seventh  Iowa  In- 
fantry. He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont,  and  was 
confined  at  Memphis,  Tuscaloosa, 
Montgomery,  Macon  and  in  Libby 
Prison ;  was  again  taken  prisoner 
near  Resaca,  Ga.,  while  serving 
on  scout  duty,  and  was  held  six 
months  at  Chaw  tuba.  He  was 
in  a  great  many  battles,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1872,  he  came  to  Ishpeming 
and  entered  a  store;  established 
his  present  business  in  October, 
1881,  and  has  built  up  a  large 
trade.  He  was  married.  May  15, 
1867,  to  Miss  Josephine  Day,  a 
native  of  Muscatine,  Iowa.  They 
have  two  children  —  Fred  and 
Bennie;  lost  two  daughters  in 
infancy. 

GILBERT  HODGKIN,  pro- 
prietor livery  stable  and  con- 
tractor, is  a  native  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  was  born  February  9, 
1845.  His  parents  came  to  Lake 
Superior  and  located  in  Marquette 
in  1848,  and  were  among  the  ear- 
liest settlers  here.  He  grew  up 
here  and  engaged  in  contracting, 
and  has  carried  on  that  business 
for  twenty  years.  In  1868,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  livery  business,  and 
since  then,  for  J,he  past  fourteen 
years,  has  done  the  leading  busi- 
ness here,  and  has  a  large  stock. 
In  1867,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Adams,  of  Chicago.  She  died  in 
1875,  leaving  two  children— Ran- 
dolph and  Emma.  In  1878,  he 
married  Miss  Julia  Ward,  from 
St.  Charles,  111.  They  have  one 
daughter— May. 

A.  HOLMBOE,  physician  and 
surgeon,  is  a  native  of  Tromsoe, 
Norway,  and  was  born  January 
1,  1857.  He  attended  the  J^atin 
or  higher  schools  there,  until  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  and  then  went  to  Christiania  and  passed 
his  student  examination  at  the  university,  in  the  summer  of 
1874;  after  passing  his  examination  he  entered  the  university 
and  pursued  his  studies  seven  years,  and  graduated  in  1881,  and 
received  his  diplomas.  He  came  to  the  United  States  the  same 
year,  and  after  spending  a  few  months  in  Chicago  came  to  Ish- 
peming, and  since  then  has  practiced  his  profession  here. 

AIJ GUST  JACOB,  blacksmith,  is  a  native  of  Canada  ;  was 
born  May  13,  1856  ;  grew  up  and  learned  his  trade  there,  and 
came  to  Ishpeming  in  1880,  and  established  his  present  business 
and  has  built  up  a  good  trade.  He  married  Miss  Henrietta  Pay- 
ment from  Montreal,  Canada,  November  24,  1879  ;  they  have 
one  daughter— Heloa. 

S.  M.  JO  BE,  manufacturer  of  ginger  ale  and  soda  water, 

was  born  in  England  January  1,  1849  ;  came  with  his  parents  to 

America  in  1857,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year  ;  he 

ame  to  Marquette  in  1869;  lived  there  thirteen  years  in  the 


employ  of  the  railroad  company.  He  came  here  in  1880,  and  es- 
tablished his  present  business.  He  has  apparatus  for  manufact- 
uring seltzer  ginger  ale,  mineral  water  and  root  beer,  and  has 
built  up  a  good  trade.  He  married  Miss  Lena  Tabbendorf ,  from 
New  London,  Wis.,  January  29, 1872.  They  have  two  children 
—Cora  Gertrude  and  Laura. 

JOHN  W.  JOCHIM,  dealer  in  general  hardware,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sweden,  and  was  born  October  12, 1845.  After  reaching 
manhood,  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1869,  and  came  to  Ishpe- 
ming the  same  year.  He  established  his  present  business  in  1874, 
and  since  then  has  successfully  conducted  the  business  here  and 
has  built  up  a  large  trade.  It  is  the  oldest  hardware  house  here. 
He  is  also  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Taleen,  Jochim  &  Co.,  general 
merchants,  who  transact  a  large  and  leading  business  here. 
When  Mr.  Jochim  came  here,  he  had  nothing  and  his  success 
is  owing  to  his  own  efforts.  He  held  the  office  of  School  Di- 
rector. In  1872,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year.  May  6, 1873,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Gustava  Wet- 
terlund,  a  native  of  Sweden.  They  have  lost  three  children- 
two  daughters  and  one  son, 

J.  LEONARD  JOHNSON,  of  the  firm  of  Taleen,  Jochim 
&  Co.,  general  merchants,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sweden,  and  was  born 
July  30,  1853,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1869,  and  came  here 
the  same  year.  In  1872,  he  en- 
tered a  shoe  store  as  clerk,  and 
remained  there  three  years,  and 
was  afterward  clerk  for  Ward, 
Ely  &  Co.,  Curtis,  Prince  &  Co., 
and  F.  Braastad  &  Co.  In  1877, 
he  returned  to  Sweden  ;  after 
his  return  here  he  entered  the 
store  of  Myers,  Wright  &  Co. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the 
firm  of  Taleen,  Jochim  &  Co.,  in 
March,  1881,  he  became  a  partner 
and  has  charge  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  department  of  the  business. 
He  married  Miss  Rosa  Raisky 
from  Oconto,  December  25,  1873  ; 
they  have  four  children— A  If  red 
L.,  Harry  A.,  Frank  E.  and 
Elsie  F. 

SYEND  JOHNSON,  of  the 
firm  of  Fred  Braastad  &  Co.,  gen- 
eral merchandise,  was  born  in 
Norway  January  8,  1848;  after 
reaching  manhood  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1868,  and  came  to 
Lake  Superior  the  same  year  ; 
lived  in  Marquette  one  year  and 
then  came  here  in  1871  ;  entered 
a  store  as  a  clerk,  and  in  1873, 
associated  with  Mr.  Braastad,  his 
present  partner,  and  has  since 
successfully  continued  the  busi- 
ness with  him.  He  has  charge 
of  the  clothing  and  gents'  fur- 
nishing goods  department  of  that 
extensive  business.  In  1873,  he 
ried  Miss  Gertrude  Saltness, 
native  of  Norway.  They  have 
three  children  —  Mathea,  Oscar 
Martin  and  Gyda.  They  have  lost 
three  children. 

W.  H.  JOHNSTON,  Asst. 
Superintendent  of  Lake  Superior 
Mine,  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  was  born  in  Herki- 
mer (bounty  December  1, 1847.  His  parents  were  early  settlers 
in  Wisconsin,  and  his  father  built  the  first  house  erected  in  Ap- 
pleton.  He  grew  up,  attended  the  schools  there  and  entered  the 
college  where  he  completed  his  education.  He  came  to  Lake 
Superior  in  1876,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Company,  and  in  1880,  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Superintendent.  Mr.  Johnston  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Eva  G.  Rich  of  Horicon,  Wis.,  May  12, 1870  ; 
they  have  two  children— Myrtle  B.  and  Agnes  G. 

JOHN  JONES,  proprietor  of  omnibus  line  and  express 
company,  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  20,  1839.  His  parents 
moved  toSaultSte.  Marie  in  1845,  v/hen  he  was  only  six  years  of 
age.  They  were  disturbed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  following 
spring  tliey  came  up  to  Eagle  River,  and  was  there  two  years 
and  went  to  Ontonagon  ;  lived  there  until  1872,  when  he  came 
to  Ishpeming  ;  was  elected  City  Marshal,  and  held  that  office 
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four  years  ;  then  established  liis  omnibus  and  express  line.  He 
keeps  twelve  horses  and  has  a  large  business.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlers  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  an  active  business 
man.  While  living  at  Ontonagon  he  held  the  office  of  Super- 
visor for  some  years.  Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Hannoria  Hines,  from  Ontonagon,  February  15, 1861  ;  they 
have  six  children— Mary  E.,  John,  George,  Maggie,  Thomas 
and  Frank. 

C.  KEE'NEDY,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  was  born  in  1834;  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1852,  and 
tlie  following  year  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  located  at  On- 
tonagon ;  he  has  lived  at  Superior  City,  Portage  Lake  and  at 
Marquette,  and  came  to  Ishpeming  in  1869.  He  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1871,  and  has  held  that  office  for  the  past 
twelve  years  with  the  exception  of  one  year;  he  also  held  the 
office  of  Recorder  one  year.  In  1871,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Ellen  Ryan,  a  native  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  two 
sons— Cornelius  and  Thomas,  and  live  daughters— Hannah,  Mar- 
garet, Mary,  Bridget  and  Nellie. 

CHARLES  H.  KIRKWOOD,  dealer  in  medical  merchan- 
dise, books,  stationery,  wall  paper  and  toilet  articles,  is  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  was  burn  June  16, 1848.  During  his  early  boy- 
hood, he  came  to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  in  1858,  where  he  learned  his 
trade,  and  came  to  Negaunee,  in  1864,  and  entered  the  drug 
store  of  Dr.  Cyr.  In  1870,  he  established  his  present  business, 
and  since  then  has  successfully  conducted  the  business  here. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  trade  now  that  was  here  w^hen  he  came. 
He  holds  the  offices  of  School  Trustee  and  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Base  Ball  Club,  and  has  served  as  Secretarv  of  the 
Fire  Department.  Mr.  Kirkw^ood  was  married  June  16,"  1878,  to 
Miss  Lucy  Rahm,  a  native  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Thev  have  two 
children— Daisy  Anna  and  an  infant  son— Charles  Edward. 

J.  LEREGGEIN,  of  the  firm  of  F.  Braastad  &  Co.,  gen- 
eral merchants,  w^as  born  in  Norway  March  13,  1848;  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1870,  and  came  to  Marquette  County  the 
same  year  and  engaged  in  mining  for  ten  vears.  In  1880,  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of  F.  Braastad  &  Co.,  and,  since  then, 
has  been  connected  with  the  business.  He  married  Miss  Gjertra 
Kottum  May  6, 1883.    Slie  was  born  in  Norway. 

MORRIS  LESSER,  New  York  Clothing  Store,  dealer  in  dry 
goods,  clothing,  gents'  furnishing  goods,  hats  and  caps,  grew  up 
in  New  York  State,  and  came  to  Ishpeming  from  the  city  of 
New  York  in  August,  1881,  and  established  the  present  busi- 
ness ;  he  carries  a  large  stock  of  goods,  and  sells  extensively  for 
cash,  and  has  a  large  trade. 

N.  LOSSEL YOUNG,  proprietor  Ishpeming  House,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  and  was  born  in  Belgium  December  25, 1841 ; 
emigated  to  this  country  in  1860 ;  the  following  year  he  came  to 
Lake  Superior  to  the  copper  country ;  remained  there  six  years ; 
he  went  to  Marquette  and  lived  there  and  in  Escanaba  five  years, 
and  came  to  Ishpeming  in  1875,  and  built  the  house  he  now  oc- 
cupies. He  married  Miss  Susan  x\  rends  from  Port  Washington, 
December  11, 1866.  They  have  three  children— Henry,  John  and 
Michael. 

DR.  N.  J.  LUND,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Den- 
mark July  10, 1887 ;  grew  up  and  received  his  education  there ; 
studied  medicine;  after  graduating,  practiced  medicine  eight 
years;  emigrated  to  America  in  1866;  graduated  at  Eclectic  Col- 
lege ]n  Philadelphia;  practiced  his  profession  in  Chicago  fifteen 
years;  came  to  Ishpeming  in  1880,  and  since  then  has  practiced 
here.  He  received  a  gold  medal  from  Eclectic  College  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  first  wise  was  Eline  Kerstine,  from  Denmark ;  she 
died  in  1879,  leaving  one  son— Charles  D.  Lund,  practicing  den- 
tistry in  Chicago.  In  1880,  he  married  his  present  wife,  Miss 
Christina  Johnson,  a  native  of  Iceland.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter—Clara Ragina. 

J.  B.  LYONS  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1853:  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Yirginia,  born  in  Isle  of  Wight  Countv  August  1, 
1826 ;  removed  to  Baltimore  at  an  early  age,  and  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  seven  years  at  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  for  ma- 
chinist and  engineer's  trade.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  he  entered  the 
United  States  service  as  machinist  for  Perrv's  Japanese  expedi- 
tion, wdiich  sailed  in  1853,  but  did  not  sail  with  it,  the  vessel  to 
which  he  was  consigned  (the  United  States  Steamer  Princeton) 
being  condemned  from  the  expedition ;  left  the  service  and  took 
charge  of  an  engine  and  stamp  mill  built  by  the  Fulton  Iron 
Works,  New  York,  for  the  Albion  Mining  Company,  Portage 
Lake,  Houghton  Co.  This  mill  was  put  up  and  started  in  the 
fall  of  1854 ;  it  was  the  first  stamp  mill  erected  at  Portage  Lake ; 
he  remained  there  until  1858,  when  he  returned  East,  and  en- 
tered into  the  patent  business,  taking  out  a  number  of  patents. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment Connecticut  Yolunteers  in  1862;  afterward  the  Second 
Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery,  in  which  he  remained  during  the 
war,  after  which  he  experimented  and  took  out  a  number  of 


patents  for  machineiy  for  nianufacturing  peat.  In  1871,  came 
to  Ishpeming,  and  Ijuilt  peat  works  and  a  peat  furnace  for  the 
Lake  Supeiior  Iron  Company,  in  whose  employ  he  remained 
for  nine  years,  holding  the  position  of  Master  Mechanic  during 
that  time.  After  many  others  had  failed,  he  introduced  and 
educated  the  men  to  use  the  Power  Drill  now  so  successfully 
used ;  also  introduced  the  system  of  working  the  mining  pump 
with  wire  rope,  now  so  generally  in  use  in  Marquette  County. 
He  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Excelsior  Furnace,  belonging 
to  the  Carp  River  iron  Company.  Mr.  Lyons  married  Catharine 
Guild  in  1857.  Has  three  children— Ella,  Kate  and  one  son- 
James  B.  liVons,  Jr. 

WILLIAM  MALMBORG,  proprietor  Ishpeming  bakerv, 
was  born  m  Sweden  July  2, 1847;  emigrated  to  America  in  1869, 
and  came  to  Marquette  County  and  located  at  Ishpeming.  in 
1871,  engaged  in  clothing  business.  He  was  afterw^ard  engaged 
in  the  grocery  trade  for  some  years ;  established  his  present  busi- 
ness in  1880,  and  is  building  up  a  good  trade.  He  married  Miss 
Jennie  Nelson,  a  native  of  Norway,  October  12, 1872.  They  have 
three  children— Albert,  Ingval,  Edwin. 

R.  MATTHEWS,  junior  manager  of  the  store  of  J.  Sellw^ood, 
is  a  native  of  Lake  Superior,  and  w^as  born  Sept.  20, 1854.  He 
was  raised  and  attended  school  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In 
1870,  he  came  to  Ishpeming,  and  in  1873  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway.  In  1877,  he  entered 
the  store  of  Mr.  Sellwood.  For  the  past  year,  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  buying,  collecting,  etc. 

R.  MAXWELL,  furniture  dealer,  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  was  born  November  24, 1836.  He  came  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1867  and 
located  at  Negaunee,  and  engaged  in  mining.  He  lived  there 
for  thirteen  years;  then  came  to  Ishpeming  and  established  his 
present  business,  and  has  built  up  a  large  and  leading  trade;  he 
has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  and  Alderman  in  Negaunee. 
Mr.  Maxwell  married  Miss  Susan  Fitch,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

LAWRENCE  McCLOSKEY,  agent  of  theNew  York  Iron 
Mine,  is  a  native  of  New  York  city,  where  he  has  always  lived 
except  for  a  few  years,  when  he  w^as  at  school  in  Maryland  ;  he 
received  his  business  education  in  the  house  of  Arnold,  Con- 
stable &  Co.,  with  whom  he  was  a  clerk  for  several  years.  In 
1877,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tilden,  the 
president,  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the  company  at  the 
mine. 

WILLIAM  McGINTY,  manager  of  Deer  Lake  Lumber 
Company,  is  a  native  of  Iieland,  and  was  born  May  12,  1847 ;  he 
grew  up  to  manhood  in  Canada,  and  came  to  Marquette  County 
in  1870;  located  at  Ishpeming,  and  entered  store  at  the  New 
York  Mine  as  clerk.  For  the  past  eight  years,  he  has  held  his 
present  position  of  manufacturer  of  the  above-named  lumber 
company  at  Ishpeming. 

RODERICK  McSWEYN,of  the  firm  of  McSweyn  &  Olson, 
dealers  m  paints,  oils,  window^  glass,  house  and  sign  paintino^, 
was  born  in  Canada  March  25, 1853.  He  came  to  Marquette 
County  in  1869,  and  located  in  Ishpeming,  and  began  w^orking 
at  his  trade  of  painter,  and  has  continued  in  the  business  here 
for  the  past  tw^elve  years,  a  longer  time  than  any  painter  here. 
In  1877,  he  associated  with  Mr.  Olson,  and  since  then  thev  have 
carried  on  the  business  together.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  Mc- 
Gillivary  February  11, 1875.  She  is  a  native  of  Canada.  They 
have  one  daughter— Laura  May.  Thev  have  lost  one  little  girl 
—Henrietta. 

CHRIST  FAN  MELBY,  of  the  firm  of  Taleen,  Jochim  & 
Co.,  general  merchants,  w^as  Dorn  in  Norway  July  22, 1845.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1872,  and  came  here  the  same  year; 
worked  in  the  mines  two  years,  and  then  entered  this  store  as 
clerk.  He  continued  in  that  position  until  March,  1881.  When 
the  present  firm  was  organized,  he  became  partner,  and  has 
charge  of  the  grocery  department  of  the  store.  He  has  held 
the  office  of  Sc^hool  Trustee.  Mr.  Melby  married  Miss  Caroline 
Larson  August  10,  1872.  Sue  is  a  native  of  Norway ;  they  have 
five  children— Anna,  William,  Edwin,  Josephine  and  Teresse. 

C.  MERR YWEATHER,  general  merchant  Saginaw  Mine, 
w^as  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  April  9, 1828.  After  reaching 
manliood,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1851.  He  was  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  for  some  years.  He  came  to  Marquette  County 
in  1867,  and  located  at  Humbolt,  and  opened  a  store  at  the  Ed- 
w^ards  Mine ;  remained  there  for  five  years ;  then  went  to  the 
Saginaw  Mine,  and  opened  store,  and  since  then  has  successfully 
carried  on  the  business  there.  He  is  also  interested  in  mining, 
and  has  held  various  town  offices.  He  married  Miss  Margaret 
Allen,  a  native  of  England.  She  died  in  December,  1880,  leav- 
ing one  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Miller,  living  in  Dakota. 

JOHN  MITCHELL,  Captain  of  the  Wetmore  Mine,  ts  a 
native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  at  the  Bruce  Copper  Mines  Sep- 
tember 20, 1859  ;  he  grew  up  there  and  w  as  engaged  in  mining 
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oil  the  north  shore.  He  came  to  Marquette  County  in  June 
1877,  and  worked  at  the  McComber  and  Orien  Mines,  and  en- 
g^ed  m  exploring  ;  he  was  recently  appointed  in  charge  of 
opening  this  mine. 

SAMUEL  MITCHELL,  Agent  and  Manager  of  the  Saginaw 
Mines,  is  a  native  of  Devonshire,  England,  and  was  born  April 
16, 1846.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1864,  and  came  to  Lake 
Superior  the  same  year  ;  spent  three  years  in  the  copper  coun- 
try and  then  came  to  Marquette  County,  and  since  then  has 
been  actively  interested  in  iron  mining.  He  works  the  Saginaw 
Mine,  the  Perkins  Mine,  on  the  Menominee  Range,  the  ISTational 
and  Mitchell  Mines.  He  is  the  Agent  and  Manager  of  these 
mines,  and  owns  a  large  interest  in  them  and  gives  them  his 
active  supervision.  Capt.  Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage, 
February  2, 1869,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Penglase,  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall, England.  They  have  eight  daughters— Libbie  J.,  Lillian 
S.,  Rosa  A.,  Annie  P.,  Berdie  C,  Ida  May,  Florence  P.,  Fannie 
W.  and  one  son,  Samuel  John. 

A.  W.  MYERS,  of  the  lirm  of  Myers,  Wright  &  Co.,  deal- 
ers in  general  merchandise,  is  a  native  of  Crawford  County, 
Penn.,  and  was  born  March  25, 1837;  he  received  his  education 
in  that  State.  He  came  here  in  March,  1873,  associated  with 
Dr.  Bigelow,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  the  firm  being 
Myers  &  Bigelow  ;  they  continued  until  November,  1877,  when 
the  present  lirm  of  Myers,  Wright  &  Co.  was  organized  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  originally  established  bv  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior Company  which  was  the  first  store  established  here.  The 
firm  of  Myers,  Wright  &  Co.  have  a  large  and  leading  trade,  and 
are  well  and  favorably  known  through  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In 
July,  1881,  they  adopted  the  cash  system  in  their  business,  and 
since  then  they  have  sold  exclusively  for  cash.  Mr.  Myers  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kate  Bigelow,  a  native  of  Burling- 
ton, Yt.,  October  10, 1866;  they  have  two  sons— Frank  Bigelow 
and  Albert  Willie. 

E.  D.  JSTELSOK  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  was 
born  August  27,  1846;  he  received  his  education  in  that  State. 
He  came  to  Ishpeming  in  1873,  and  organized  the  First  National 
Bank  ;  was  elected  Cashier  and  held  that  position  until  1878, 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  active  management  of  the  bank, 
and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  in- 
terested in  mining.  In  the  fall  of  1880,  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  and  represents  this  district.  Mr.  Nelson  was 
united  in  marriage,  August  2,  1876,  to  Miss  Minnie  Camp, 
daughter  of  William  W.  Camp,  Cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Milwaukee.  They  have  three  children— Frances, 
Katie  and  Alice. 

GEORGE  A.  NEWETT,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Iron 
Agitator,  was  born  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  October  8, 1856  ;  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  that  State.  He  came  to  Marquette  Coun- 
ty in  1873  ;  located  at  Ishpeming,  and  entered  the  office  of  the 
Iron  Home,  where  he  learned  the  printing  business.  In 
1879,  the  firm  of  Newett  &  McCarthy  started  the  Weekly  Agita- 
tor, and  published  that  paper  until  January  1,  1882,  when  Mr 
Newett  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  partner,  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  paper  to  the  Iron  Agitator.  He  has  one  of  the 
most  commodious  newspaper  offices  in  the  State.  His  paper  has 
a  largfe  circulation,  and  is  manacled  with  ability  and  enterprise 
Mr.  Newett  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Nichols,  a  native  of 
Cleveland,  July  19, 1879  ;  they  have  one  daughter— Edna  Marie 

P.  J.  NORTON,  of  the  firm  of  T.  &  P.  J.  Norton,  merchant 
tailors  and  dealers  in  clothing  and  gents'  furnishing  goods,  was 
born  in  Watertovvn,  Wis.,  June  19, 1850. .  In  1865,  when  only  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  wholesale 
clothing  house  of  Phil.  Wadsworth  &  Co. ;  remained  there  four 
years,  and  then  went  with  the  extensive  clothing  house  of  H. 
A.  Kohn  &  Bros.,  and  since  then,  for  the  past  thirteen  years 
has  been  connected  with  this  large  house,  well-known  throu«-h- 
out  the  United  States.  He  associated  with  his  cousin,  T.  NortSn 
and  established  the  firm  of  T.  &  P.  J.  Norton  September  1, 1878' 
though  he  still  remained  with  the  house  in  Chicago,  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  so  long.  Mr.  Norton  married  Miss  Annie 
Rowley,  of  Rockford,  111.,  in  1871  ;  they  have  five  children- 
Willie,  Aggie,  Joseph,  Frances,  and  Bernard. 

THOMAS  NORTON,  of  the  firm  of  T.  &  P.  J.  Norton, 
merchant  tailors,  and  dealers  in  ready-made  clothing  and  gents' 
furnishing  goods,  was  born  in  Watertown,  Wis.,  December  24 
1849.  He  lived  in  that  State  until  1872,  when  he  went  to  Chicao-o 
and  entered  the  wholesale  clothing  house  of  H.  A.  Kohn,  and  re- 
mained until  September  1, 1878,  when  he,  with  P.  J.  Norton,  es- 
tablished their  present  business.  He  has  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  business.  They  carry  a  large  stock,  and  have  built 
up  a  large  trade.  Mr.  Norton  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Brav 
from  Rockford,  III.,  February  13, 1878  ;  they  have  two  children 
— Josephine  and  Nellie. 


HAFTOE  OIE,  Foreman  Frasier's  lumber  yard,  was  born 
m  Norway  June  24,  1844.  He  emigrated  to  America,  in  1872; 
came  to  Ishpeming  and  worked  in  the  mines  for  seven  years. 
Last  year  he  became  Foreman  for  Mr.  Frasier,  since  then  has 
held  that  position.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Norway,  September  24,  1869;  they  have  six  children— Carrie, 
Olot,  Rangna,  Inga,  John  and  Albert. 

INGBERT  N.  OIE,  general  life,  fire  and  accident  insur- 
ance, railroad  and  steamship  agent,  was  born  in  Norway  June 
9, 1849.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1868,  and  came  to  the  Lake 
Superior  country  the  same  year,  and  began  work  for  the  New 
York  Iron  Company;  the  next  year  he  entered  a  store  as  clerk 
until  1872,  when  he  made  a  call  on  his  native  country.  On  his 
return,  he  entered  in  partnership  with  W.  S.  Nelson  as  general 
grocers,  which  business  he  sold  out  to  his  partner  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  panic  in  1873.  Almost  ever  since  he  has  filled  a 
position  as  clerk  in  the  "  Rock  Store,"  and  has  been  in  Ishpe- 
ming a  longer  time  than  any  of  his  countrymen.  He  established 
his  now  very  prosperous  business  in  February,  1882.  He  repre- 
sents ten  of  the  great  American  railroads,  together  with  almost 
all  the  conference  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  is  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic. He  married  Miss  Helena  Anderson,  a  native  of  Sweden 
May  30, 1875.  They  have  three  children— Clara,  Norman  and 
Johnnie. 

JOHN  P.  OUTHWAITE.dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats, 
was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  15, 1844.  He  lived  and 
received  his  education  in  that  State.  In  June,  1866,  he  came  to 
Lake  Superior,  located  in  Marquette  County,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Cleveland  Company,  taking  charge  of  a  gang  of 
men  and  exploring  for  a  year;  then  entered  the  office  of  the 
company  as  book-keeper,  and  held  that  position  for  eight  years. 
He  was  afterward  associated  in  mercantile  business  with  B.  W. 
Wright,  the  firm  being  Wright  &  Outhwaite.  They  continued 
together  for  several  years,  and  then  he  sold  out  his  interest  to 
Mr.  Wright,  and  engaged  in  the  livery  business  for  two  years, 
and  then  engaged  in  his  present  business,  and,  since  then,  has 
done  a  large  and  leading  trade.  Mr.  Outhwaite  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  public  interests  of  Ishpeming;  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Aldermen;  was 
elected  Mayor  in  1876,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1877- 
he  was  elected  Mayor  in  1879  and  again  in  1881,  and  re-elected  in 
1882;  he  has  held  the  offices  of  County  Treasurer,  Highway 
Commissioner  and  other  local  offices.  He  was  prominent  in  or- 
ganizing the  fire  department,  and  was  elected  Chief  Engineer, 
and  held  that  position  for  seven  years,  and,  upon  his  retirement, 
he  was  presented  with  an  elegant  silver  trumpet.  One  of  the 
steam  fire  engines  was  named  after  him.  Mr.  Outhwaite  was 
married,  October  4, 1870,  to  Miss  Mary  Nelson,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  only  daughter  of  Robert  Nelson  of  this  city.  They  have 
two  children— John  Nelson  and  La  Rue  Franc. 

E.  E.  OSBORN,  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in  Nor  walk. 
Conn  May  1,  1854.  After  receiving  his  preparatory  education, 
he  entered  Yale  College,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1874;  he 
read  law  m  Connecticut,  attended  Columbian  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  graduated  in  the  law  course  of  1876;  he 
came  to  Marquette  County  the  same  year,  and  located  in  Ishpe- 
nimg,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  holds 
the  office  of  City  Attorney,  also  of  Circuife<5ourt  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Osborn  was  married  to  Miss  Ada  M.  Gibbs  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  August  27, 1879.  They  have  one  daughter— Ethel. 
•  J^¥^  PETERSON,  proprietor  Railroad  Saloon,  was  born 
m  Sweden  January  6, 1845;  emigrated  to  America  in  1869;  came 
up  to  Lake  Superior  in  October,  1873,  and  worked  in  mines  sev- 
eral years,  and  then  started  his  present  business  and  has  carried 
it  on  since  then ;  he  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian  Society  and  to 
the  I.  O.  0.  F.  He  married  Miss  Ellen  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Sweden,  September  21, 1881. 

MARTHINUS  PETERSON,  of  the  firm  of  F.  Braastad  & 
Co.,  general  merchants,  was  born  in  Norway  January  24, 1849- 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1870;  located  in  Marquette  County 
and  worked  at  mining  for  two  years;  then  entered  a  store  and 
warehouse  as  clerk.  In  1873,  he  went  in  business  with  Mr. 
Braastad,  and,  since  then,  has  been  connected  with  his  store 
and  they  have  built  up  a  large  and  leading  trade.  He  married 
Miss  Rangneld  Olsen,  a  native  of  Norway,  May  9, 1873.  They 
have  one  daughter— Mai  ga,  and  have  lost  two  children. 

OLOF  PETERSON,  dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions,  was 
^2n^  ^^  Sweden  October  12, 1847;  he  emigrated  to  America  in 
1869,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year  and  worked  in 
toundry  at  Marquette;  in  1870,  he  came  to  Ishpeming;  worked 
m  the  foundry,  and,  afterward,  for  the  Cleveland  Company ; 
then  entered  the  store  of  Myers  &  Bigelow,  and  was  with  that 
firm  six  years.  He  was  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Taleen,  Jochim 
&  Co.  for  a  short  time ;  established  his  present  business  in  April, 
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1882.  He  married  Miss  Johanna  Bure,  from  Ishpeming,  Octo- 
ber 5, 1880.    They  have  lost  one  daughter— Laura. 

W.  H.  ROOb,  President  of  the  Deer  Lake  Company,  is  a 
native  of  Niles,  Mrch.,  and  was  born  December  12, 1850;  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  this  State;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior 
in  1876,  and  engaged  in  the  banking  business ;  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Deer  Lake  Company,  in  1880,  he  was  elected 
President,  and,  since  then,  has  held  the  position ;  he  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  Norwich  (Hematite)  Mine  of  this  place. 

JULIUS  ROPES,  Postmaster,  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  and 
was  born  in  N"ewbury,Orange  County,  April  22,1835 ;  he  was  raised 
in  that  State,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1858,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  Harvey,  four  miles  from  Marquette. 
Two  years  later,  he  engaged  in  the  drug  trade  with  Mr.  Staiford 
in  Marquette.  In  1867,  he  came  to  Ishpeming  to  take  charge  of 
their  store  here.  Before  the  town  was  started,  and  when  it 
was  only  a  cedar  swamp,  the  firm  was  J.  Ropes  &  Co.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  business  until  1878,  when  he  sold  his  interest  to 
Mr.  Tillson.  Mr.  Ropes  has  held  the  office  of  Postmaster 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has  held  other  town  offices.  He 
married  Miss  Eunice  L.  Rouse,  from  Marquette,  Mich.,  October 
12, 1868.  They  have  four  children— Leverett  S.,  Eunice  L.,  Ur- 
sula E.and  J.  Bigelow. 

REY.  H.  J.  ROUSSEAU,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Catholic 
Church,  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  November 
8, 1833.  He  made  his  course  of  study 
partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in  New 
York,  and  after  having  been  employed 
as  professor  in  divers  schools  and  col- 
leges for  some  twenty-two  years,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
when,  after  a  course  of  four  years,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  Marquette  De- 
cember 17, 1875.  His  first  charge  was 
the  Cathedral  parish,  Marquette,  where 
he  remained  on^  year.  Then  he  was 
transferred  to  Fayette,  Delta  County, 
in  which  place  his  stay  was  one  year 
and  a  half,  being  recalled  to  the  Ca- 
thedral in  September,  1878;  he  was 
changed  from  there  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
French  congregation  of  Marquette,  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Menominee  Range, 
Norway  and  Quinnesec  at  the  end  of 
October,  1879.  He  remained  there  un- 
til May  19,  1881,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  parish  of  Ishpeming,  where 
he  has  ever  since  officiated. 

AUGUST  P.  SCHMIDT,  dealer  in 
wines  and  liquors,  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  was  born  October  26, 1837 ; 
emigrated  to  America  in  1855;  came 
West  to  Wisconsin,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  builder,  and 
worked  at  the  business  until  1863.  He 
owned  and  ran  the  stage  line  from 
West  Bend  to  Cedasr  Creek  between 
two  and  three  years.    Then  engaged  in 

brewing  business  at  Beaver  Dam,  and  afterward  engaged  in 
making  brick,  and  continued  that  business  two  years ;  came  to 
Negaunee  in  1870,  and  engaged  in  contracting  and  building.  In 
1874,  he  came  to  Ishpeming,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in 
his  present  business.  In  1876,  he  married  Miss  Lena  Wett ;  she 
is  a  native  of  Germany. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  SEDGWICK,  manager  of  the  Barnum 
Mine,  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1840.  After  reach- 
ing manhood,  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1863,  and  came  to 
Lake  Superior  the  same  year ;  was  connected  with  the  railroad 
and  the  Jackson  Dock  for  several  years ;  then  went  to  the  Jack- 
son Mine,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  In  1873,  he  came  to 
Ishpeming,  and  since  then  has  held  the  position  oi  manager  of 
the  Barnum  Mine.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  for 
four  years.  He  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Ellen  Bargh,  a  na- 
tive of  Sheffield,  England.  They  have  four  children— Lizzie, 
Georgie,  Alexander  and  Bertie. 

JOSEPH  SELLWOOD,  geueral  merchant  and  mining  con- 
tractor, is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  Decem- 
ber 5, 1846 ;  emigrated  in  1865 ;  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same 
year,  and  worked  in  the  copper  mines  for  five  years ;  came  to 
Ishpeming  in  1870,  and  engaged  In  mining ;  was  with  the  New 
York  Mine  for  nine  years,  and  since  then  has  been  with  the 
Cleveland  Company.  In  1877,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  has  carried  it  on  successfully  since  then,  and  built  up 
a  large  trade.    When  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  he  did  not  have 


a  friend  there,  nor  did  he  have  a  dollar  in  money.  His  success^ 
in  life  is  owing  to  his  own  elforts.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Ophelia  Mathews,  from  Wisconsin,  July  31, 1867.  They 
have  four  children— Elizabeth,  Richard,  Ophelia  Klida,  Emma 
La  Rue. 

EUGENE  G.  ST.  CLAIR,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Ishpe- 
ming, was  born  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  April  5, 1847 ;  his 
parents  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1851,  and  located  at  Marquette, 
and  were  among  the  early  settlers.  When  fifteen  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  New  York  State,  and  was  engaged  in  business  there. 
In  1867,  he  returned  here,  and  was  for  some  years  engaged  as 
paymaster  for  Washington  &  Republic  Iron  Company,  and  is 
now  largely  engaged  in  mining.  He  and  his  brothers  are  de- 
veloping the  Winthrop  Hematite  Mine  and  West  Republic,  and 
opening  up  their  other  property.  In  1877,  they  engaged  in  the 
banking  business,  and  organized  the  Bank  of  Ishpeming,  and 
have  suceessf  ully  conducted  it  since.  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  married 
October  16, 1878,  to  Miss  Flora  D.  Howe,  a  native  of  Phelps, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  They  have  one  daughter— Florence 
Amelia— and  one  son— Arthur  Howe. 

GEORGE  A.  ST.  CLAIR,  manager  Winthrop  Mine,  is  a  son 
of  Dr.  James  J.  St.  Clair,  an  early  settler,  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  interests  of  Marquette  County,  and  was  born 
in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  September  9,  1848 ;  his  parents  came 
to  Lake  Superior  during  his  early  boyhood ;  he  attended  school 
here  and  in  New  York  State,  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
and  later  with  his  brothers  engaged  in 
banking.  They  are  also  largely  inter- 
ested in  mineral  lands,  and  Mr.  St. 
Clair  has  given  his  attention  to  the 
active  development  of  their  mining 
property.  He  was  superintendent  of 
the  Washington  Mine  for  six  years,  and 
now  has  charge  of  the  Winthrop  Mine. 
In  1874,  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  R.  A.  Howe,  of  Phelps, 
New  York  State.  They  have  one  son— 
Geo.  H. — and  one  daughter — Lillian  R. 
DR.  JAMES  J.  ST.  CLAIR,  de- 
ceased, was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  was  born 
in  Albion,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1822. 
He  attended  school  there ;  studied  med- 
icine and  graduated  from  Oberlin  CoU 
lege.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Lake 
Superior  in  1851  as  agent  and  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Company,  and 
had  charge  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany for  four  years.  He  was  appointed 
the  first  Supervisor  of  Marquette 
County,  and  had  his  commission  from 
the  Government,  and  held  that  position 
for  four  years.  He  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Marquette.  In 
1855-56,  he  was  engaged  in  exploring 
and  entering  mineral  lands,  some  or 
which  have  proved  very  valuable; 
he  was  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  was  at  one  time 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Marquette  Mining  Journal;  he 
was  a  very  active,  energetic  man,  and  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  the  Upper  Peninsula;  he  married  Miss 
Rachel  A.  Griffith,  a  native  of  Albion,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  She 
died  in  October,  1866.  Dr.  St.  Clair  died  in  1862.  They  left  four 
sons,  all  living  in  Marquette  County,  and  all  active,  prominent 
business  men. 

J.  N.  ST.  CLAIR,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Ishpe- 
ming, was  born  in  Marquette  December  23, 1853 ;  he  received  his 
education  there  and  in  New  York  State.  He  came  to  Ishpe- 
ming in  1876,  and  the  following  year  the  Bank  of  Ishpeming  was 
organized,  and  since  then  he  has  occupied  his  present  position 
in  the  management  of  the  bank ;  he  is  also  interested  with  his 
brothers  in  the  development  of  their  mining  property.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  married  Miss  Sophie  G.  Rood,  of  Chicago,  July  10,  1877. 
They  have  three  children— Sophie  Rood,  William  Rood  and 
Gordon  Griflith. 

CHARLES  S.  STEWART,  worker  and  dealer  in  marble,  is 
a  native  of  Sheboygan  County,  Wis.,  and  was  born  Jan.  23, 1856. 
He  learned  his  trade  there  and  elsewhere;  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior in  1877,  and  two  years  later  came  to  Ishpeming,  and  en- 
gaged in  his  present  business,  and  is  building  up  a  good  trade 
here  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  up  in  the  copper  district. 
In  1879,  he  married  Miss  Nellie  French,  a  native  of  Wisconsin. 
They  have  two  children — Emma  and  Ered. 
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.  CHAELES  P.  SODERGEEN,  dealer  in  wines  and  liquors, 
was  born  m  Christenhelm,  Sweden,  December  16, 1840;  he  emi- 
grated  to  this  country  in  1869,  and  came  to  Marquette  County 
the  same  year;  he  worked  in  the  mines  five  years,  and  then  es- 
tablished his  present  business,  and  has  carried  it  on  for  the  past 
seven  years;  he  is  ticket  agent  for  the  National  Line  of  steam- 
ers; also  agent  for  the  Swedish  Tribune.  In  1867,  he  married 
Miss  Anna  C.  Eliason,  a  native  of  Sweden.  They  have  four 
children— Charles  L.,  Alfred,  Selma  and  Alma. 
.  WILLIAM  F.  SWIFT,  attorney  at  law  and  State  Senator, 
is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  Sharon,  Litchfield 
County,  July  10, 1848;  he  received  his  education  in  that  State; 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  l^^w  Haven  in  1872. 
He  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  during  the  same  year,  and  lo- 
cated at  Ishpeming,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
since  then  has  successfully  practiced  his  profession  here.  In 
JNovember,  1880,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  repre- 
sents this  district  in  that  body;  he  has  held  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  the  city,  and  has  held  other  local  offices.  Mr.  Swift  was 
united  m  marriage,  in  June,  1875,  to  Miss  Ida  E.  Bundy,  from 
Columbia  County,  Wis.    They  have  one  son— Paul 

JOBM  A  TALEE:^,  of  the  firm  of  Taleen,  Jochim  &  Co., 
general  merchants,  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  was  born  in 
Stockholm  December  12, 1849;  he  received  his  education  there. 
After  reaching  manhood,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1872,  and 
located  m  Chicago;  became  first  in  1874  and  staved  eighteen 
months ;  then  went  West  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  afterward 
to  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  for  some  years  was  connected  with  a  prom- 
inent dry  goods  house  there;  he  returned  to  Ishpeming,  and  m 
March,  1881,  the  firm  of  Taleen,  Jochim  &"  Co.  was  organized. 
This  firm  occupy  a  large  double  store,  complete  in  all  its  ar- 
rangements, and  carry  a  large  stock  of  goods,  with  each  depart- 
ment complete  m  itself,  and  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  firm. 
They  have  already  established  a  large  trade,  their  sales  for  the 
past  year  being  over  $100,000.  Mr.  Taleen  has  had  a  long  ex- 
perience in  dry  goods  business,  and  understands  it  thoroughly ; 
he  was  married,  April  13, 1882,  to  Miss  Maria  Charlotte  Wetter' 
lund,  a  native  of  Sweden. 

N-ELS  THOMPSON,  time-keeper  at  Lake  Superior  Mine,  is 
a  native  of  IS^orway,  and  was  born  April  23, 1846,  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  1870,  and  two  years  later  came  to  Marquette 
County ;  located  at  Ishpeming,  and  began  work  at  the  Kew 
York  Mine,  and  remained  at  that  mine  eight  and  a  half 
^^^It'  and  smce  then  has  been  with  the  Lake  Superior  Mine, 
and  holds  the  position  of  time-keeper.  He  married  Miss  Carrie 
Presthus,  a  native  of  TsTorway,  May  13,  1874.  They  have  four 
children— Bessie  E.,  Carrie  M.,  Thomas  H.  and  ConradJST. 

F.  P.  TILLSOiT,  dealer  in  drugs,  medicinesr^oilet  and  fancy 
articles,  was  born  m  Eomeo,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich.,  April  26  1853 
He  received  his  education  in  that  State,  and  learned  the' drug 
business  m  Dixon,  111. ;  came  to  Ishpeming  in  1876,  and  bought 
an  interest  m  the  drug  business  of  J.  Eopes  &  Co.,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Eopes,  Tillson  &  Co.,  and  continued  four  years,  when  he 
bought  out  the  interest  of  Mr.  Eopes,  and  since  then  has  suc- 
^^^^t'^MX-Sg^^S°.^?^lJ^?^^^^^^^^'  has  a  large  established  trade. 
.  MOSES  BTO^TLOFF,  billiard  room,  wines  and  liquors, 
is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  August  5, 1842 ;  he  came  to 
Ishpeming  m  1873,  and  two  years  later  opened  his  present  busi- 
ness, and  has  earned  it  on  for  the  past  seven  years.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Esther  Lebeau,  a  native  of  Canada,  April  24,  1863. 
They  have  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 

^^  \-  VOELKEE,  saloon,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
Mays,  1820;  emigrated  to  America  in  1845,  and  came  to  Lake 
Superior  the  same  year;  arrived  September  8,  at  Copper  Harbor 
and  engaged  in  mining;  was  there  four  years,  then  went  to 
Sault  bte.  Mane;  was  there  two  years;  then  went  to  Eagle 
Eiver,  where  he  kept  hotel  and  was  in  business  there  until  1857, 
then  went  to  Ontonagon  and  engaged  in  the  brewing  business, 
and  was  there  until  1866;  then  came  to  ISTegaunee  and  carried 
on  the  butcher  and  brewing  business  three  years;  in  1869  he 
came  to  Ishpeming  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  for  two 
years:  m  1871,  went  West,  and  located  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
engaged  m  mining;  was  there  two  years,  and,  in  1873,  returned 
to  Ishpeming,  and,  since  then,  has  been  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  selling  of  beer.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  «f 
the  Upper  Peninsula ;  has  held  the  office  of  Alderman.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Kathrina  Zeiem  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  15  1846 
She  was  born  in  Prussia.  They  have  four  children— George 
^N'ellie,  Matilda  and  Joseph;  lost  one  son— Jacob.  ' 

D.  F.  WADSWOETH,  of  the  firm  of  D.  F.  Wadsworth  & 
Co.,  bankers,  is  a  native  of  Frederick  County,  Md.,  and  was  born 


January  7, 1849;  his  parents  came  West  to  Illinois  in  1857,  and 
he  grew  up  there;  after  reaching  manhood,  he  came  to  Ishpe- 
nimg  in  1869,  and  entered  the  Scandinavian  Savings  Bank: 
alter  two  years,  it  was  changed  to  the  Ishpeming  Savings  Bank 
and,  two  years  later,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Merchants' 
^7A  l^^^^  Bank,  and  continued  for  eighteen  months,  and,  in 
1876,  the  present  firm  of  D.  F.  Wadsworth  &  Co.  was  organized 
and  succeeded  to  the  business  originally  established  in  1869.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  has  been  connected  with  the  business  through  all 
ot  Its  vanous  changes,  and,  for  the  past  six  years,  has  had  the 
management  of  the  bank,  and  has  been  successful  in  building 
^Pi^i^i§^xJ^^^^^^®^^'  ^^  ^^'^^'  h^  was  elected  County  Treasure]^ 
and  held  that  office  two  years;  he  is  President  of  the  Driving 
Park  Association.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Martha  Ray,  a  native  of  Ohio,  :N'ovember  13,  1870.  Thev 
have  four  children— N"ellie,  Bessie,  Lila  and  Phebe. 
^  JOHN  WAHLMAN",  contractor  and  builder,  is  a  native  of 
^weden,  and  was  born  ISTovember  7, 1837;  emigrated  to  America 
m  1865,  and  located  in  Chicago  the  same  year;  was  there  sev- 
eral years;  came  to  Ishpeming  in  .1872,  and  began  working  at 
his  trade,  and,  since  then,  has  been  engaged  in  building  here, 
and  has  been  the  leading  contractor,  and  has  erected  a  large 
number  of  the  best  buildings  here.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
Trustee  of  the  city  schools  for  two  terms.  Mr.  Wahlman  mar- 
ned  Miss  Christina  Johnson,  a  native  of  Sweden,  in  1863.  They 
have  five  children-Esther,  Mary,  Ida,  Lydia  and  Simon,  and 
have  lost  two  children. 

OLE  WALSETH,  of  the  firm  of  Walseth  &  Tislov,  man- 
ufacturers ot  wagons,  carriages  and  buggies,  and  proprietors  of 
the^Pearl  Street  Livery  and  Sale  Stable,  was  born  in  Korway 
±  ebruary  26,  1847;  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1869,  and  came 
to  Marquette  County  the  same  year;  began  working  in  the 
mines ;  he  held  the  position  of  engineer  at  the  ISTew  York  Mine 
tor  five  years;  then  entered  the  store  of  F.  Braastad,  and  was 
associated  with  him  for  a  short  time.  In  1876,  he  made  a  visit 
to  the  _ old  country;  in  February,  1878,  he  and  his  partner  en- 
P?^^  i?  ^^^^  livery  business,  and,  two  years  ago,  they  estab- 
lished their  wagon  and  carriage  busmess;  bought  the  lot  they 
now  occupy,  and  erected  large  buildings  and  now  command  a 
large  trade.  Mr.  Walseth  was  married,  July  26,  1879,  to  Miss 
Anna  Knutson.    She  was  born  in  :N'orway. 

E.  J.  WATTERS,  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Giant  Powder 
Company,  IS  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  March  23,  1858, 
and  atteiided  school  there,  and  came  to  America  in  1876,  and 
came^to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
A  rr  ^3  ^^^  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  agent  for  the 
Atlantic  Giant  Powder  Company. 

-.oro'^V-^;.^-???'  J^^  printer,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  July  15, 
1853;  he  lived  there  and  learned  his  trade,  until  1874,  when  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  Marquette 
for  seven  years,  and  came  to  Ishpeming  in  1881,  and  established 
his  present  business.  Mr.  West  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia 
Heyn,  from  Marquette,  May  12,  1878.  They  have  one  daughter 
—Eva  May.  ^ 

1  ^^J'  WILLIAMS,  in  charge  of  underground  work,  Cleve- 
land Mine,  IS  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  June  20, 1841 ; 
he  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1867,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior 
the  same  year,  and  went  in  the  mines,  and,  since  then,  has  been 
engaged  m  mining  and  contracting  in  taking  out  ore.  He  has 
charge  of  the  underground  work  in  the  Cleveland  Mine.  He 
has  been  prominently  interested  in  church  work  and  has  served 
?^  Pu^^J^i  Trustee,  Treasurer,  Class  Leader  and  local  preacher 
in  the  M.  E.  Church. 

B.  W.  WEIGHT,  of  the  firm  of  Myers,  Wright  &  Co.,  gen- 
?^^iooo^^i^^^^^^'  ^^  ^  native  of  Plympton,  Mass. ;  was  born  July 
14,1838;  he  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  that  State, 
and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1867;  located  at  Ishpeming  when 
it  was  a  cedar  swamp,  before  the  town  was  started,  and  existed 
only  in  name,  engaged  in  mercantile  business ;  in  1877,  he  asso- 
ciated with  his  present  partners,  and  organized  the  firm  of 
Myers,  Wright  &  Co.,  who  succeeded  to  the  business  first  estab- 
lished here  by  the  Lake  Superior  Company.  Mr.  Wright, 
though  a  young  man,  is  the  oldest  merchant  now  engaged  in 
active  business  here;  he  holds  the  office  of  County  Treasurer  of 
Marquette  County;  has  ^eld  the  office  of  Mayor  and  Supervisor 
of  this  township  and  other  town  and  school  offices.  Mr  Wright 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lillian  Moore,  from  Berkshire 
County  Mass.,  October  5,  1871.    They  have  five  children,  two 

^^•^.r^^^P^^^  ^-  '^^^  Herbert  B.,  and  three  daughters— Sarah, 
Edith  and  Bertha. 
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NEGAUNEE. 
Negaunee  City  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Marquette 
Iron  Range.  Its  population  in  1881  was  placed  at  5,000. 
The  religious  societies  are  represented  by  the  Catholic, 
Methodist  and  Protestant  Episcopal:  the  press,  by  the  Iron 
Herald,  with  C.  G.  Griffey,  editor;  music  and  the  drama 
by  an  opera  house;  and  education,  by  a  commodious  school. 
The  city  is  reached  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Rail- 
road, and  also  by  the  M,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  Its  location  is 
twelve  miles  w^st  of  Marquette,  fifty-one  east  of  L'Anse, 
and  sixty-two  northwest  of  Escanaba.  The  Pioneer  Fur- 
nace is  located  there. 

-  The  first  settlement  made  at  Negaunee  was  by  the  Jack- 
son Iron  Company,  who  began  mining  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  fall  of  1846.  In  1847,  a  forge  was  constructed  on  the 
Marquette  road,  about  three  miles  east  of  Negaunee,  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist.     To  that  point  the  ore  was 


With  the  erection  of  the  Pioneer  Furnace  in  1857,  the 
advent  of  the  Marquette  &  Bay  de  Noquet  Railroad,  the 
opening  of  the  Sault  Canal,  all  the  iron  interests  sprang 
into  importance,  among  the  first  of  which  was  the  Jackson 
Mine.  In  1865,  the  demand  for  iron  was  brisk  and  regu 
lar,  and  to  this  period  Negaunee  must  look  back  for  the 
foundation  of  its  present  prosperous  condition. 

There  was  neither  street  nor  regularly  laid  out  village 
until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  J.  P.  Pendill  and  the  Pio- 
neer Company  caused  two  separate  plats  to  be  made.  The 
plat  of  the  former  was  called  Iron,  and  that  of  the  Pioneer 
Company,  called  after  the  Indian  name,  Negaunee.  On 
these  plats,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  Jackson  lands, 
the  city  of  the  present  stands.  This  was  the  first  move  to- 
ward the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Houses  were  moved, 
streets  straightened  and  a  round  of  improvements  inaugu- 
rated.     In  the  fall  of  1865,  the  village  was  incorporated,  a 


NEGAUNEE. 


brought  and  manufactured  into  bloom  (in*  1854)  for  seven 
years,  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  of  iron  per  day.  The  haul- 
ing was  done  by  teams,  over  the  ten  miles  of  terrific  high- 
way to  the  mouth  of  the  Carp.  The  shipment  of  raw  ore 
South  and  East  did  not  begin  until  1850. 

The  wagon  road  from  Negaunee  to  the  Carp  was  con- 
verted into  a  plank  road,  and  subsequently  rails  laid  for  a 
horse  railroad,  on  which  mules  were  used  as  locomotives. 
A  few  years  after  the  construction  of  this  railroad,  an  en- 
gine was  brought  by  boat  to  Marquette.  This  emblem  of 
progress  was  hailed  by  the  mule- drivers  in  anything  but  a 
friendly  spirit;  they  protested  against  its  landing  on  the 
iron  land,  and  so  demonstrative  did  they  become  that  the 
lake  Captain  was  compelled  to  resort  to  emphatic  words 
and  deeds  to  rid  himself  of  this  portion  of  the  ship^s  cargo. 
He  stood  on  the  poop  with  revolver  ready,  and  swore,  as 
only  a  lake  Captain  can  swear,  that  the  first  man  who  in- 
terfered with  the  "  injine  "  would  be  shot  in  his  tracks. 
The  mule-drivers  stood  sullenly  by  and  saw  the  dreaded  la- 
bor-saving machine  landed  on  their  shores. 


town  hall  and  a  jail  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  a  large 
school  building  projected.  In  1866,  the  Union  School- 
house  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  The  Principals 
and  Superintendents  of  the  school  were  Messrs.  Ketchum, 
Healy,  Mclntyre  and  Cochrane. 

The  following  lines  from  a  lengthy  historical  poem  by 
"B,"  written  in  August,  1867,  describes  the  village  of  that 

^  *  But  few  of  the  houses  six  years  have  been  seen, 

The  oldest,  I'm  told,  is  only  sixteen, 
They  are  fram'd  cabin  fashion,  of  course,  all  of  wood, 
Some  made  in  six  days,  but  all  very  good; 
But  I  quake  for  their  fate  in  case  of  a  fire, 
A  hurricane,  too,  mijo^ht  blow  them  up  higher. 
A  good  fire  engine  would  help  to  secure  'em. 
And  stone  and  good  brick  now  you  can  procure  'em. 
In  case  of  a  fire  or  high,  windy  weather, 
Would  help  hold  the  village  and  houses  together. 
The  houses  are  modest,  some  large  and  all  roomy, 
Well-lighted  and  painted  and  none  of  'em  gloomy; 
Some  are  mere  shanties  built  up  with  logs 
And  filled  full  of  people  and  not  a  few  dogs. 
Few  have  a  side  front,  but  like  a  statue. 
Stand  out  to  the  street  as  if  tliey'd  come  at  you. 
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There  is  a  good  sclioolhouse  cost  eight  thousand  dollars, 
And  filled  to  repletion  by  three  hundred  scholars. 
The  Catholics  already  have  built  them  a  church, 
And  left  all  their  brethren  thus  far  in  the  lurch. 

Situated  in  tlie  heart  of  the  iron  district,  the  city  felt 
most  sensibly  the  crisis  that  affected  the  mines  in  operation 
around  this  vicinity.  It  required  a  large  amount  of  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  the  young  business  men  who  have 
stood  by  the  town  in  the  dark  days  of  financial  adversity, 
They  are  to-day  reaping  the  reward  which  they  so  well  de- 
serve, to  compensate  them  for  years  full  of  reverses  and 
misfortunes. 

The  first  indications  of  better  times  occurred  some  two 
years  ago,  since  which  time  the  changes  have  been  so  great 
that  the  town  has  been  completely  revolutionized,  looking 
at  it  from  a  business  standpoint.  From  being  a  town  passed 
by  by  commercial  men  as  dead,  it  is  to-day  overrun  by  rep- 
resentatives of  trade  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
Cleveland  and  New  York.  The  large  totel,  the  Breitung 
House,  built  with  an.  eye  to  the  future  growth  of  the  town, 
thought  by  many  to  be  an  elephant  on  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  is  found  to  be  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
travel  of  this  season,  so  that  he  is  contemplating  large  ad 
ditions  to  the  house  as  soon  as  possible,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  town  for  first-class  hotel  accommodations. 

The  season  of  1882,  so  far,  hns  been  notable  for  the  great 
number  of  visitors  that  stop  on  their  passage  to  and  from 
the  resorts  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  One  great 
cause  of  attraction  is  the  celebrated  collection  of  specimens 
owned  by  G.  A.  Wettstein.  This  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive collection  in  America.  Mr.  Wettstein  is  an  enthu- 
siast on  this  subject.  He  has  his  agents  out  all  the  time 
making  collections  to  keep  up  his  vast  emporium.  People 
spend  hours  looking  at  the  wonderful  freaks  of  nature, 
classified,  labeled  and  exposed  to  view  in  large  glass  cases. 
It  matters  not  what  is  sought  for  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
it  is  to  be  found  here  in  every  stage  of  development,  speci- 
mens of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  one  grain  in  weight  to 
tons,  varying  in  price  from  5  cents  to  hundreds  of  dollars. 
It  is  the  general )y  expressed  opinion  here  that  great 
good  is  experienced  from  the  building  of  the  D.,  M.  &  M. 
IC.  R.  There  are  four  brick  blocks  going  up  this  season, 
besides  general  improvements  in  the  appearance  of  the 
town. 

The  Negaunee  Iron  Herald,  edited  by  C.  G.  Griffey, 
has  outgrown  its  old  quarters,  and  will  occupy  more  com- 
modious rooms  in  one  of  th  >  new  blocks  when  completed. 
Mr.  Griffey  is  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  make  the  town, 
and  he  proposes  to  stand  by  it.  Take  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, it  w^ould  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  a  town  of  like 
population  that  has  better  prospect  for  future  growth,  both 
as  regards  population  and  wealth,  than  Negaunee. 
Negaunee  Tillage  was  organized  in  1862. 
The  first  Presidents  of  the  village  were  John  Mulvey, 
John  B.  Maas,  Henry  Merry,  William  P.  Healy  and  I.  P. 
Pendill. 

1866— John  B.  Maas,  President;  M.  O'Neil,  M.  Kauf- 
man, John  Gilday,  John  Mulvey,  W.  P.  Healy,  John  Ho- 
gan,  Kich  Gainy,  A.  Schenck,  Trustees;  M.  Tobin,  Clerk. 
1867 — James  Matthews,  President;.  J.  W.  Hatchenson, 
John  Mulvey,  M.  Kaufman,  J.  Hogan,  J.  Muck,  J.  Gilday, 
Trustees;  M.  Tobin,  Clerk. 

1868— John  Mulvey,  President;  H.  Merry,  Patrick 
Ready,  John  T.  Downing,  R.  Rossiter,  George  Pick  and 
John  McKenna,  Trustees;  N.  Laughlin,  Clerk. 

1869 — Joseph  Neurohr,  William  Heppe,  John  Milroy, 
Patrick  Norton  and  R.  Rossiter,  Trustees;  John  Mulvey, 
President. 


1870 — John  McKenna,  William  Heppe,  Jacob  Woesner, 
Medor  Gaultier,  E.  C.  Anthony  and  Timothy  Ryan,  Trust- 
ees; J.  B.  Maas,  President;  C.  H.  Hopkins,  Clerk. 

1871 — John  B.  Maas,  President;  Chester  Low,  John 
Muck,  R.  Rositer,  Dan  Laughlin,  Donald  McDonald,  John 
Schwartz,  Trustee;  N.  Laughlin,  Clerk. 

1872— Henry  Merry,  President;  John  ^Mulvey,  Will- 
iam Rowland,  William  C.  McComber,  H.  E.  Haydon, 
Daniel  Laughlin,  Michael  Caples,  Trustees;  N.  Laughlin, 
Clerk. 

1873— Henry  E.  Haydon,  President;  Henry  J.  Coll- 
well,  Daniel  Laughlin,  Michael  Caples,  Trustees. 

The  first  charter  election  of  the  city  of  Negaunee  was 
held  April  14,  1878,  when  James  P.  Pendill  was  elected 
Mayor;  Nicholas  Laughlin,  Recorder,  H.  E.  Haydon, 
Treasurer;  John  Mulvey,  Assessor;  James  BroAvn,  A.  W. 
Naitland,  Chester  B.  Low  and  William  Hopkins,  Justices; 
Hugh  Norton  and  John  Q.  Adams,  School  Inspectors;  H. 
O.  Peck,  M.  O'Leary,  G.  Lobb,  M.  Tobin,  Constables; 
William  Rowland,  John  Mulvey  and  Henry  Merry,  Super- 
visors; John  T.  Downing,  Joseph  Engels,  Timothy  Dono- 
hue,  Hugh  Norton,  John  McKenna  and  H.  J.  CoUwell,  Al- 
dermen. The  principal  officers  elected  since  1873  are 
named  in  the  following  list: 

President— James  P.  Pendill,  William  P.  Healy,  1874; 
Henry  J.  Collwell,  1875;  John  P.  Mitchell,  1876;  Phillip 
B.  Kirkwood,  1877;  T.  J.  Houston,  1878;  Edward  Brei- 
tung, 1879. 

Recorder— N.  Laughlin,  1877;  Byron  D.  Jones,  1879-83. 

Treasurer — E.  C.  Anthony,  1874-76;  Norman  McLeod, 
1877;  John  P.  Mitchell,  1878;  Charles  Muck,  1879-80; 
D.  McDonald,  1881-83. 

Mayor — Edward  Breitung,  1880;  George  O.  Houston, 
1881;  Edward  Breitung,  1882-83. 

Supervisors  of  Negaunee  City — 1873,  William  Rowland; 
1873,  John  Mulvey;  1873,  W.  P.  Healy;  1874,  John  Q. 
Adams;    1874,  W.  P.   Healy  ;    1874,  Nicholas   Laughlin; 

1875,  Norman  McLeod;  1875,  William  Rowland;  1875,  Sam 
Collins;  1876,  Donald  McDonald;  1876,  William  Rowland; 

1876,  Charles  Hanson;  1877,  G.  Jones;  1877,  John  Mul- 
vey; 1877,  C.  G.  Griffey;  1878,  Robert  Maxwell;  1878, 
James  F.  Foley;  1878,  N.  Hibbert;  1879-80,  G.  O.  Haus- 
ton;  1879-80,  John  Mulvey;  1879-80,  N.  Hibbert;  1881, 
W.  H.  Sproul;  1881,  Isaac  Johnson;  1881,  Nathaniel  Hib- 
bert; 1882,  An.  Der  Jardin;  1882,  M.  E.  Gaffney;  1882, 
Nathaniel  Hibbert. 

PKESS. 

In  1867  (May  15),  the  Manufacturing  and  Mining  News 
was  issued,  with  A.  P.  Swineford,  editor.  The  journal 
ceased  publication  August  15, 1868.  The  Negaunee  Review 
was  inaugurated  July  28,  1810,  with  Messrs.  Drake  &  Mc- 
Laughlin, editors  and  proprietors.  The  paper  continued  to 
be  published  during  two  years. 

The  Negaunee  Iron  Herald  was  inaugurated  in  1873, 
by  C.  G.  Griffey,  the  first  copy  being  issued  November  10 
that  year.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Griffey  has  controlled  and 
edited  this  journal.  In  October,  1882,  the  office  was  moved 
from  the  old  Cyr  building  to  the  new  brick  block  known  as 
Neeley's;  a  power  press  was  introduced,  and  the  material 
of  the  office  improved  generally. 

The  NegauDoe  Church  Visitor,  published  by  Rev.  P. 
R.  I^arrish,  claimed  a  brief  career,  reaching  its  second 
number.     It  was  considered  a  neat  religious  journal. 

In  1874,  the  burning  of  the  Pioneer  Farnace  created  a 
local  panic,  which  the  city  organization  of  the  year  pre- 
vious could  not  remedy. 
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TEAL    LAKE    MILL. 

Isaac  Johnston's  mill  af.  Teal  Lako-was  established  in 
1881.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  lies  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  citj.  When  Negaunee  Township  was  first 
organized,  it  bore  the  name  of  this  lake — Teal  Lake  Town- 
ship. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  four  public  schools  of  the  city,  statistics  of  which 
are  given  in  the  general  history  of  the  county,  are  well  con- 
ducted. 

SOCIETIES. 

Negaunee  Lodge,  No.  202,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  institu- 
ted under  a  charter  granted  January  10,  1867,  but  worked 
under  dispensation  for  a  period  of  four  months  previous  to 
this  date.  The  lodge  was  organized  by  Deputy  Grand 
Master  M.  H.  Maynard,  who  was  afterward  Grand  Master 
of  the  State.  The  installation  services  were  attended  by 
the  Marquette  Lodge,  who  came  in  a  body,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the  times.  The  char- 
ter members  were:  Philip  B.  Kirkwood,  Henry  Stewart, 
William  Sedgwick,  L.  D.  Cyr,  J.  B.  Maas,  William  Hop- 
kins, J.  W.  Ray,  D.  S.  Harrington,  Lewis  Whitehead,  Hon. 
Edward  Breitung.  The  first  officers  were:  P.  B.  Kirk- 
wood, W.  M. ;  H.  Stewart,  S.  W. ;  William  Sedgwick,  J. 
W.;  L.  D.  Cyr,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  and  J.  W.  Bay,  Secre- 
tary. The  first  meetings  were  held  in  a  building  erected 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Pendill,  which  was  occupied  until  1870,  at 
which  date  Mr.  Edward  0.  Anthony  erected  his  hall  and 
placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  order.  This  hall  was  ased 
until  1878,  when  the  lodge  took  up  its  present  quarters,  in 
the  Mitchell  building. 

In  1868,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the 
officers  of  this  lodge,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  banquet 
was  given  at  the  old  Ogden  Hou^e,  in  honor  of  the  visting 
guests  from  distant  cities.  Nearly  every  lodge  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  were  represented,  and  the  affair  was  about  the 
first  social  event  occurring  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The 
lodge  is  in  fine  working  condition,  enjoys  a  large  member- 
ship, and  has  a  well -furnished  hall. 

The  present  officers  are  :  George  Brewer,  W.  M.; 
Thomas  M.  Wells,  S.  W.;  M.  A.  Gibbs,  J.  W. ;  L.  A.  Mar- 
sell,  Treasurer;  S.  P.  Kline,  Secretary;  G.  Carmichael,  S. 
D.;  William   Middlin,  J.  D.;    Thomas  Hams,   Jr.,  Tiler. 

Irou  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  122, 1.  O.  O.  F.,  was  founded 
at  NegauHee  September  22,  1868,  with  Norman  McLeod, 
N.  G. ;  Thomas  Pajot,  E.  S.  The  charter  members  were 
Kobert  Hopkins,  H.  Kretchmer,  John  Haskins,  T.  Pajot, 
N.  McLeod,  And.  Dutcher  and  John  Oliver.  This  lodge 
has  been  carried  down  to  the  present  time  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  amount  expended  for  benevolent  purposes 
since  its  organization  may  be  set  down  at  |2,500.  The  number 
of  present  membership  is  seventy,  with  Charles  Devon- 
shire, N.  G.;  H.  H.  Heineman,  V.  G. ;  John  Larson,  K.  S.; 
James  Hanson,  P.  S. ;  John  Sawbridge,  Treasurer. 

The  Jackson  Mutual  Aid  Society  is  another  important 
organization.  The  officers  of  the  society  are:  William 
Madiford,  President;  Charles  Devonshire,  Secretary; 
Frank  A,  Hendryx,  Treasurer;  Joseph  Matthews,  Steward 
for  town;  Pichard  Thomas,  Steward  for  mine. 

The  Negaunee  T.  of  H.  &  T.,  No.  12,  is  presided  ever 
by  William  Madiford,  W.  C.  T.,  and  John  G.  Parker,  W. 
E. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — The  first  service  of 
this  society  known  to  be  held  in  the  Negaunee  neighbor- 
i^od  was  that  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  during  his  summer  resi- 


dence  at  the  White  House,  on  Teal  Lake.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  invite  friends  to  his  summer  home  on  the  Sabbath 
day  and  lead  the  service  of  his  church.  The  first  perma- 
nent pastor  was  Rev.  George  Wallace,  in  1868  or  1869.  In 
1870,  Rev.  Robert  Wood  was  appointed  Rector.  In  the 
winter  of  1872-73,  Rev.  Ed  Seymour  was  appointed,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  Gordon  Miller,  who  continued 
pastor  until  1878,  when  Rev.  E.  C.  Alborn  took  charge. 
Rev.  Mr.  Wood  was  re-appointed  Rector  in  December,  1879, 
who  still  has  charge. 

The  Union  Church  building  and  lot  were  purchased  by 
this  society  from  Henry  Haydon  for  $2,500,  November  20, 
1869.  The  new  owners  called  the  building  St.  John's 
Church,  and  have  since  continued  to  hold  the  Sabbath 
services  therein.  The  principal  Rectors  of  the  church  were 
Mr.  Miller  and  the  present  pastor,  Mr.  Wood. 

Among  the  original  members  of  the  society  were  Dr. 
McKenzie,  George *Atwater,  William  Sedgwick. 

The  communicants  of  this  church  number  forty;  the 
congregation  numbers  200;  and  the  number  of  Sunday 
school  children  ranges  from  seventy-five  to  100.  The  pres- 
ent Warden  is  Dr.  McKenzie.  In  1879,  the  members  of 
the  vestry  resigned,  since  which  time  such  a  body  has  not 
been  elected. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  introduction  of 
Methodism  into  the  Negaunee  district  was  made  by  Rev. 
William  Benson,  October  12,  1851,  he  having  walked  from 
the  mouth  of  Carp  River  (Marquette)  the  day  previous,  and 
preached  to  the  miners  of  the  Jackson  Company  the  Sab- 
bath following.  He  visited  the  place  occasionally  until 
the  summer  of  1853.  The  first  regular  Methodist  Episco- 
pal preacher  at  Negaunee  was  Rev.  A.  A.  Watkins.  He 
was  one  of  Prof.  WinchelFs  men  during  the  exploratory 
trip  of  1864,  who  wished  to  remain  in  the  wilderness.  He 
received  an  appointment,  and  was  pastor  from  1865  to  1867. 
He  died  after  leaving  Negaunee,  March  19,  1867.  Rev. 
Eli  Wygle  succeeded  Mr.  Watkins.  Under  him  the  be- 
nevolent collections  reached  $110,  and  the  library  was  in- 
creased to  500  volumes. 

Rev.  William  Mahan,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  man  of 
sixty-five  years  at  the  date  of  his  appointment  in  1867, 
followed  Mr.  Wygle.  Under  him  the  first  church  record 
was  purchased. 

The  first  Board  of  Stewards  comprised  William  Hop- 
kins, Franklin  Eddy,  Stephen  Vivian,  Eugene  Ketchum 
and  John  Tregando.  At  the  close  of  1868  he  reported  a 
membership  of  forty,  with  eleven  on  probation;  a  library 
containing  550  volumes,  and  a  salary  of  $1,400.  Mr.  Ma- 
han died  at  East  Saginaw  May  24,  1879.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, the  project  of  building  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  agitated,  A  sum  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  was 
raised  for  the  purpose,  but  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  de- 
cided on  a  Union  Church  building,  and  so  the  original 
project  failed,  while  the  Union  Church  was  raised  at  the 
corner  of  Main  street  and  Teal  Lake  avenue.  It  was  ready 
for  holding  worship  in  the  fall  of  1868.  This  building 
cost  $3,000,  and  forms  part  of  the  property  of  the  Union 
society,  which  was  sold  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  society 
in  1869.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Yemans  arrived  September  21, 
1868.  He  secured  a  donation  of  the  site  of  the  present 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  the  Iron  Cliff  Company, 
and,  in  December  of  1868,  superintended  the  foundation 
work  of  the  new  church  building.  In  May,  1869,  the 
frame  was  raised  and  battened,  at  a  cost  of  $5, 000.  The 
building  was  dedicated  November  21,  1869,  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
Hankinson,  of  Marquette.  Rev.  Mr.  Yemans  built  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  parsonage   at   Ishpeming   in 
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1869-70,  and  had  the  church  dedicated  July  3,  1870,  of 
which  he  became  first  pastor  shortly  afterward.  Kev. 
Fred  E.  York  arrived  at  Negaunee  September  17,  1870. 
He  discovered  that  the  church  owed  about  $2,000,  and  that 
there  were  in  Negaunee  101  places  in  which  liquor  was 
sold.  In  1871,  Rev.  J.  M.  Gordon  was  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Lake  Superior  District,  and  Elias  Wetmore  pastor  at 
this  place.  The  latter  succeeded  in  getting  the  society  to 
pay  off  all  debts,  and  also  to  raise  $1,000  toward  the  build- 
ing of  a  parsonage,  which  cost  $2, 500. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Johnson  came  from  Marquette  in  1874.  He 
found  the  society  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  or  $3,- 
000.  In  1875,  Rev.  Andrew  Jackson  Richards  was  appointed 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Lake  Superior  District.  In  1877, 
Rev.  James  E.  Whalen  was  pastor.  He  purchased  the 
claims  against  the  society— $3, 013, 13 -for  $1,247.  He 
then  appealed  to  his  flock,  and  they  raised  the  latter, 
which  he,  as  an  individual,  bound  himself  to  pay. 

In  1879,  Rev  John  Russell  was  Presiding  Elder,  and 
Rev.  Dutson  W.  Mesner,  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  P.  Ross  Parrish,  now  at  Marquette,  October  4,  1880. 
The  same  year,  he  inaugurated  a  local  religious  paper, 
called  the  Negaunee  Church  Visitor,  which  lived  through 
two  issues.  The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  Negaunee 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  observed  June  11,  12  and 
13,  1881.  The  preseut  pastor  is  Rev.  Lambert  Edward 
Lennox.  . 

The  membership  of  the  society  m  August,  1»«Z,  was 
eighty.     The  number  of  the  congregation  runs  from  200 

*<>  300.  ,      T  X.      r.1     1 

The  Sabbath  school  is  presided  over  by  John  Olark, 
with  Joseph  Johns,  Assistant  Superintendent.  The  teach- 
ers are  Arthur  Delf ,  Elizabeth  Delf ,  Mrs.  Jennings, 

Axby,  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Jacka,  D.  Jacka, Hendricks, 

Mary  Niniss,  Mrs.  Matthews  and  Mrs.  Johns. 

Union  Church.— In  the  fall  of  1868,  a  Rov.  Mir.  St. 
Clair,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  held  union  service  m  the 
Town  Hall.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  Union 
Church  building,  a  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe  became  pastor,  but 
he  only  remained  a  few  months.  A  call  was  extended  to 
Revs.  Thomas  and  Morton,  who  failed  to  respond.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Union  society  obtained  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr. 
SargeDt  as  pastor,  who  remained  until  November  20,  1869, 
when  the  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  property  sold  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  society  of  Negaunee.  ^ 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Negaunee  was  organized 
July  1*3,  1879.  It  is  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Lake  Superior  and  with  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin.  The 
first  regular  services  of  this  church  at  Negaunee  were  held 
throughout  the  summer  1875  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Dulles,  who 
was  sent  thither  by  the  P.  B.  of  H.  M.,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Marquette  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1879,  Rev.  H. 
E.  Davis  visited  Negaunee,  and  continued  to  visit  at  inter- 
vals until  May  15,  when  he  was  engaged  by  the  B.  of  H. 
M.  as  permanent  supply. 

The  new  Presbyterian  Church  building  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Pioneer  avenue  and  Case  street.  The  mem- 
bership  of  the  society  numbers  fifty-six,  composed  of 
twenty  males  and  thirty-six  females.  The  congrega- 
tion  comprises  forty-five  families,    or   from    150   to   200 

persons.  t    m  i     x 

Messrs.  Hutchings,  Ungerford,  Spilman  and  Talcot, 
presumably  Presbyterian  ministers,  were  accustomed  to 
superintend  a  Union  Sunday  school,  and  also  conduct  pub- 
lic worship.  Both  schcol  and  worship  were  held  in  a  little 
Bchoolhouse.  The  Bible  used  was  that  presented  in  1858 
by  Mrs.  C.  T.  Harvey  for  use  in  these  services. 


Presbyterian  Church  Trustees,  1882:  Joseph  Kirkpat- 
rick  Norman  MoLeod,  Y.  J.  Newman,  J.  E.  Richardson, 
Robert  Ewing;  W.  N.  Morse,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Rev.  H.  E.  Davis,  the  present  pastor,  is  Superintendent  of 
Sunday  school;  the  number  of  Sunday  school  membership 
is  about  seventy. 

The  new  church,  with  the  lot  on  which  it  stands,  will 
be  valued  at  $8,000.  The  church  is  60x36,  stone  founda- 
tion, brick  veneer,  with  tower  sixty  feet  high. 

The  Catholic  Church.— The  Church  of  St.  Paul  was  es- 
tablished at  Negaunee  by  Rev.  Honoratus  Bourion  in  1861. 
Amono"  the  congregation  were  J.B.  Maas,  John  Mulvey,  M. 
O'NeiT,   N.    Lonstorf,    A.    Barabe,     Medor    Gaultier   and 
Thomas  McKenny.     The  first  church  was  built  near  to  the 
Jackson  Mine.     This  building  is  now  used  as  a  dwelling 
house.     Father  Bourion  remained  until  August,  1871,  when 
the  present  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  appointed  priest. 
Within  the  first  decade  the  present  large  church  at  St. 
Paul's  was  built,  under  the  direction  of  Father  Bourion. 
The  coruer  stone  was  laid  November  10,  1867,  by  Bishop 
Barao-a,  and  the  building  consecrated  in  1870.     The  cost 
of  the  building  was  about  $30,000.     The  old  parochial 
house  was  built  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Vertin  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000.     Rev.  Mr.  Vertin  was  the  officiating  priest  of  bt. 
Paul's  until  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Marquette.  Rev. 
Frederick  Eis  was  appointed  priest  in  November,    1880. 
Under  liim  all  debts  remaining  due  by  the  church  were 
paid,   a   new   parochial   brick   house   built   at    a   cost   of 
14,000,    and    schoolhouse,   also    of    brick,    erected    at   a 
cost   of    $5,000.     On   these  new  buildings  a   small  debt 
was  incurred.     The  Catholics  of    St.   PauJ's  number  350 
families,    or   about   eighteen  hundred.      The   number   of 
children  of  school  age  belonging  to  the  church  is  about  ^Ye 

St  P'aul's  School  was  built  in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Eis.     The  building  is  brick 
30x60,  two  stories  in  height,  and  contains  four  large  school- 
rooms.    The  schools  were  opened  in  1882,  with  the   bis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  in  charge. 

NEGAUNEE  CONCENTRATING  WORKS. 

This  new  and  promising  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
iron  region  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Swinefordinhis 
work  on  the  Iron  Mining  Industry  for  1882.     In  conclud- 
ing that  valuable  little  book,  he  says:     "A  review  of  the 
iron  mining  industry  would  be  incomplete  without  more 
than  a  mere  passing  notice  of  the  Negaunee  Concentrating 
Company's  new  works,  now  just  being  completed.     These 
works,  designed  for  the  treatment,  by  crushing  and  wash- 
ino-  of  the  lean  ores  of  the  district,  are  located  a  short 
distance  north  of  the   Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway, 
where  it  passes  the  Jackson  Mine,  and  consist  at  present  of 
a  boiler  house,  engine  house,  and  the  concentrating  house 
proper.       The  latter  is  an  immense  building,  very  substan- 
tially built,  and  resting  against  the  south  side  of  the  bluff, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  lie  Teal  Lake  and  the  Cam- 
bria and  Bessemer  Mines.     This  building  is  seven  stories 
in  height,  four  of  which  are  in  the  side  of  the  bluff,  while 
the  other  three  tower  above  it.     It  is  simply  a  vast  net- 
work  of  heavy  timbers,  the  whole  covered  with  a  roof  of 
corrucrated  iron;  it  slopes  upward  to  the  north  at  an  angle 
oE   about  fifteen  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  and  each 
•  story  has,  apparently,  a  separate  roof,  the  roofs  presenting 
the  appearance  of  terraces.     Only  half  the  main  building,  as 
originally  projected,  is  finished;  the  other  half  will  be  erect- 
ed after  the  machinery  in  the  part  already  up  is  put  into 
successful  operation.     When  fully  completed,  it  will  be 
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183^  feet  long;  116f  feet  wide  and  113  feet  high. 
Large  tanks,  from  which  pipes  lead  to  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  200  buckets  filled  with  salt  water,  afford  ample 
protection  against  fire.  The  water  to  be  used  in  washing 
the  ore  is  obtained  from  pipes  laid  from  Teal  Lake  to  the 
works.  A  massive  engine  of  600-horse  power,  the  steam 
for  which  is  supplied  by  three  6x18  boilers,  furnishes  the 
power  for  the  operation  of  the  vasfc  network  of  machinery. 
The  company  has  a  contract  which  permits  it  to  mine  all 
the  lean  ores  it  may  elect  on  the  Jackson  Mine  location, 
and  has  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  railway  track  laid  to  facil- 
itate its  operations.  Over  two  hundred  men  are  now  em- 
ployed at  and  around  the  works,  but  these  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  force  that  will  be  necessary  when  operations  are 
fully  inaugurated. 

"  The  works  were  to  have  been  started  up  the  second 
week  in  July,  and  iron  men  generally  are  much  interested 
over  the  result  of  the  experiment — for  experiment  it  really 
is,  notwithstanding  such  works  have  proved  successful  else- 
where. In  this  expression  we  bub  voice  the  opinion  of  the 
management,  which  finds  the  ores  of  this  region  somewhat 
different  from  those  heretofore  treated  by  concentration,  in 
that  they  are  not  a  simple  mixture  of  ore  and  rock,  easily  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  but  lean  ores  carrying  a  large  percent- 
age of  silica.  Whether  this  silica  can  be  eradicated  to  an  ex- 
igent sufficient  to  concentrate  the  ore  up  to  the  standard  of 
first-class  is  the  problem  soon  to  be  solved,  and  upon  the  so- 
lution of  which,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  permanent 
success  of  the  enterprise.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  how- 
ever, the  company  must  have  large  faith,  or  it  would  hardly 
have  ventured  upon  the  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  erection  of  works  on  such  aD  extensive 
scale.  The  process  is  a  patented  one,  with  which  none  but  the 
owners  are  familiar,  and  it  is  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  management  that  we  await  the  result  of  operations  be- 
fore attempting  a  description  either  of  the  process  or  of  the 
complicated  machinery  by  which  it  is  wrought.  The  works 
are  in  charge  of  the  following  officers: 

"General  Manager,  G.  Conklin;  Superintendent,  W. 
A.  Allen;  Master  Mechanic,  F.  W.  Gercke." 

The  summer  season  of  1882  has  seen  more  real  improve- 
ment in  Negaunee,  in  the  matter  of  new  business  blocks 
and  residences,  than  during  any  like  period  of  time  in  its 
past  history.  The  universal  prosperity  of  the  citizens  is 
displayed  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  is  this  manifestation 
so  much  to  their  credit  and  to  the  glory  of  the  city  of  their 
choice  as  in  the  erection  of  business  blocks  and  residences, 
that  are  put  up  in  a  manner  both  substantial  and  of  a  higher 
grade  of  architectural  finish  than  maybe  ordinarily  seen 
in  cities  of  several  times  its  size.  From  the  Chicago  & 
North- Western  track  west  on  Iron  street,  a  number  of  new 
buildings  have  been  most  generously  sprinkled  this  season, 
and,  when  all  in  this  part  of  the  city  now  in  process  of 
erection  shall  have  been  turned  over  to  their  owners,  this  por- 
tion  of  the  principal  street  willfpresent  an  appearance  of 
attractive  solidity  that  the  entire  city  may  look  upon  with 
pride.  East  of  this  track,  the  work  of  improvement  has 
not  been  so  maa-ked,  yet  the  demand  for  better  buildings  is 
far  more  imperative,  and  enterprising  citizens  in  this 
neighborhood  will  not  stand  another  season  of  prosperity 
without  making  it  tell  on  the  city  by  the  tearing  down  of 
some  of  the  dilapidated  eyesores,  and  erecting  in  their 
stead  business  blocks  to  comport  with  the  new  order  of 
things. 

One  more  season's  building  like  the  present  will  put 
Hegaunee  to  the  front  with  othey  Lake  Superior  cities  in 
the  matter  of  neat  and  commodious  business*  blocks. 


BIOGEAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  son  of  Samuel  and 
Lorilla  Adams,  and  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  November  2,  1837.  He  was  reared  and  attended  school 
there,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  entered  a  drug  store  in 
West  Cornwall  as  clerk,  and  remained  there  three  years ;  on 
account  of  ill  health  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  store  and  re- 
turn to.the  farm.  In  February,  1863,  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Mr.  George  Wheaton,  and  began  reading  law,  pursuing  his 
studies  with  him  for  two  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1865,  and  during  that  time  maintained  him- 
self and  his  family  by  his  own  exertions.  After  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  remained 
until  the  death  of  the  latter ;  during  the  same  year  Mr.  Adams 
succeded  to  his  practice,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when  he  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  located  at  Negaunee,  engaging  in  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1874,  he  was  elected  Circuit  Coiirt^  Commissioner  for  two 
years.  In  1876,  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Mar- 
quette County,  and  in  1878  was  re-elected;  in  1880,  was  again  re- 
elected to  the  same  office,  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  six 
years.  In  September,  1879,  he  associated  with  him  James  Foley  * 
tor  the  purpose  of  mining.  The  firm  of  Adams  &  Foley  soon 
after  discovered  the  Hematite  Mine  now  known  as  the  Milwau- 
kee Mine,  situated  on  the  south  ISTegaunee  Iron  Kange.  This 
mine  was  sold  in  1881,  for  $100,000.  During  the  same  years, 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Foley  purchased  the  New  York  Hematite 
Mine,  which  they  still  OAvn  and  are  successfully  operating.  Mr. 
Adams  is  identified  with  several  other  mining  interests,  some  of 
which  are  very  promising.  He  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  and  is  a  member  of  the  following  orders: 
ISTegaunee  Lodge,  No.  202,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Marquette  Chapter,  Ko. 
43,  E.  A.  M. ;  Lake  Superior  Commandery,  [NTo.  30,  K.  T. ;  Moriah 
Lodge  of  Perfection,  fourteen  degrees,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 
Cyrus  Counsel  of  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  sixteen  degrees,  Grand 
Rapids;  Robinson  Chapter,  Rosecroix,  eighteen  degrees.  Grand 
Rapids ;  DeWitt  Clinton  Consistory,  thirty-two  degrees,  Grand 
Rapids.  In  1858,  Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Miss  Sophronia  A. 
Owen,  of  Sharon,  Conn.  They  have  one  son— Eugene  W.  Adams, 
born  September  9,  1867. 

WALTER  A.  ALLEIsT,  Superintendent  of  the  Negaunee 
Concentrating  Works,  is  a  native  of  New  York  State;  he  grew 
up  and  received  his  education  there  and  studied  civil  engineer- 
ing. His  first  practical  experience  was  with  Gen.  Fremont  on 
his  survey  through  California  and  Arizona.  He  has  held  the 
position  of  Constructing  Engineer  in  the  erection  of  gas  works, 
and  has  had  a  large  and  successful  experience  in  various  con- 
tracting and  mining  enterprises.  He  accepted  his  present  re- 
sponsible position  early  in  the  present  year,  and  has  entire 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  extensive  buildings  of  the 
Concentrating  Company,  being  the  heaviest  building  of  wood 
erected  in  the  United  States. 

EDWARD  C.  ANTHONY,  of  the  Negaunee  Glucodine 
Works,  and  proprietor  of  harness  shop,  was  born  in  England 
January  8, 1840;  he  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Anthony. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  harness -making,  served  three 
years,  and  then  came  to  America  in  J.857,  and  located  at  Mar- 
quette, Mich.  He  carried  on  a  harness  shop  a  short  time,  and 
then  engaged  in  railroading.  He  enlisted  in  July,  1861,  m  the 
First  Michigan  Cavalry,  Company  B ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  second  battle  of  Winchester,  and  was  confined  at  Lynchburg 
and  Belle  Isle  prisons ;  he  served  three  years,  or  the  term  of  his 
enlistment.  On  his  return  from  the  army,  he  opened  a  harness 
shop  at  Negaunee  November,  1864,  which  was  the  first  harness 
shop  above  Marquette  on  the  Peninsula;  he  has  continued  to 
carry  on  the  business  to  this  date,  1882.  In  the  spring  of  1882, 
he  associated  himself  with  A.  D.  Parker,  of  New  York,  in  the 
manufacture  of  giant  powder,  in  Marquette  County,  under  the 
title  of  the  Negaunee  Glucodine  Works ;  they  employ  four  men 
at  present,  and  manufacture  $2,800  worth  of  powder  per  week. 
They  first  manufacture  glycerine,  and  next  giant  powder,  which 
is  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  nitro  glycerine.  Mr.  Anthony 
has  been  chosen  to  serve  in  various  official  capacities.  He  has 
served  as  Township  Treasurer  of  Negaunee  five  years,  City 
Treasurer,  three  years.  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  fourteen 
years,  being  the  present  incumbent;  he  has  served  as  Chairman 
four  years,  and  is  now  serving  his  fifth  term.  He  is  the  pres- 
ent CWef  of  the  fire  department  and  has  served  in  that  capacity 
seven  y^^rs,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
six  yeaigi  He  was  married  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  September  21, 
1865,  to  Mik  Dorretta  Bey,  daughter  of  Charles  F.  Bey.  Mrs. 
Anthony  was  born  in  New*^  York  City ;  they  have  three  children 
—Harriett  R.,  Frederick  C.  and  Mav. 
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HENRY  M.  ATKINSON,  sole  proprietor  of  the  Laxy 
Iron  Mine,  situated  in  Section  28,  Cascade  Range,  town  of  Ne- 
gaunee.  This  is  a  new  mine,  discovered  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  has 
been  worked  only  about  a  year.  He  is  also  proprietor  of  a  liv- 
ery, sale  and  boarding  stable  at  Negaunee,  which  business  was 
established  in  1879.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, in  March,  1854;  he  is  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Ellen  Atkin- 
son. He  came  to  America, with  his  parents  in  1862,  and  made 
his  home  in  Fort  Howard,  Wis. ;  lived  there  eight  years  and 
then  moved  to  Negaunee,  Mich.,  1870,  and  engaged  in  the  impor- 
tation of  live  stock;  followed  this  business  till  1879,  when  he 
engaged  in  the  livery  business.  He  was  married  at  Negaunee, 
April  16,.  1879,  to  Miss  Maggie  L.  Brown,  daughter  of  Henry 
Brown.  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  born  at  Escanaba,  Mich.  Mr.  At- 
kinson has  served  as  Alderman  of  the  Second  Ward  two  years. 

JOSEPH  ATKINSON,  foreman  carpenter  shop.  Iron  Cliff 
Company,  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of 
London  December  12, 1822 ;  came  to  this  country  in  1844 ;   went 


THOMAS  S.  BATES,  Engineer  of  the  Negaunee  Fire  De- 
partment. He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  March  1, 
1880.  Mr.  Bates  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  2,  1837.  He 
was  brought  up  in  Detroit,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  began 
learning  the  trade  of  machinist,  served  three  years;  he  then 
worked  as  a  journeyman  machinist  some  years,  and  then  went 
to  Chicago  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  awhile,  and  then  went 
to  Green  Bay,  Wis.  From  the  latter  place  he  moved  to  Mar- 
quette, Mich.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  a 
portion  of  which  time  was  passed  in  the  copper  regions.  He 
then  returned  to  Detroit,  where  he  was  employed  three  years  in 
the  shops  of  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  went  South  and  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  some  time;  he  then  went  to  Romeo,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  in  business  for  himself  as  a  machinist  two  years.  In 
1871,  he  returned  to  Marquette,  and  was  employed  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Champion  Mines  near  that  place  one  year;  he 
next  went  to  Quincy,  111.,  and  one  year  later  to  Chicago.    In 
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South  and  lived  there  some  years,  then  came  to  Lake  Superior 
and  lived  in  Superior  City  three  years,  in  Ontonagon  three  years, 
and  in  Houghton  and  Hancock  ten  years ;  he  came  to  Negaunee 
in  1869.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Iron  Cliff  Company.  He  built  the  first  saw  mill,  at  Superior 
City,  erected  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Arnott,  a  native  wof  Cumberland,  England,  October  19, 
1845;  they  have  four  children— Margaret,  Mary,  Emma,  and 
Edward. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  BARRINGER,  manager  of  mines,  was 
born  in  Germany  May  24,  1827,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1860 ;  two  years  later,  in  1862,  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  took 
the  position  of  foreman  at  the  Cleveland  Mine ;  then  for  three 
years  worked  the  School  House  Mine  on  contract;  he  ran  a  tun- 
nel in  the  Jackson  Mine,  the  first  one  opened  here.  He  held  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Parsons  Mine  for  twelve 
years,  and  also  leased  the  Rolling  Mill  Mine  for  three  years ;  he 
is  now  exploring  for  mineral.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Er- 
beldig,  a  native  of  Germany,  June  16, 1849.  She  died  April  21, 
1882,  leaving  three  children,  Elizabeth,  Kate  and  John  R. 


March,  1881,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  engineer  of  the  new 
fire  engine  at  Negaunee,  and  located  at  that  place,  which  posi- 
tion he  now  holds.  Mr.  Bates  was  married  at  Marquette,  Mich., 
June  28, 1859,  to  Miss  Angeline  Bey,  daughter  of  Frederick  Bey. 
Mrs.  Bates  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York;  they  have  seven 
children— Harry  C,  Charlotte,  Edward,  Fanny,  Sidney,  Fred- 
erick and  Daisy. 

JOHN  BEST,  contractor,  Jackson  Mine,  was  born  in  Can- 
ada March  16,  1840;  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1862;  began 
work  with  the  Jackson  Mine,  and,  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
has  worked  for  that  company ;  has  been  pit  foreman ;  is  now 
taking  out  ore  by  contract.  He  married  Florence  Pellier,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  June  25, 1872.  They  have  four  children— John, 
.  Mary,  Duncan,  and  one  son,  William,  by  a  former  wife. 

ALEXANDER  BINGLEY  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was 
born  May  15,  1828 ;  he  came  to  the  States  when  only  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1850,  and,  for  many  years, 
was  engaged  in  contracting  and  building ;  he  erected  many 
buildings  that  were  prominent  before  the  fire  of  1871 ;  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  was  elected  and  served  as 
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member  of  the  City  Coimcil,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
early  settlers.  He  came  to  Negannee  in  1872,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  for  three  years;  then  became  largely  inter- 
ested in  mining ;  he,  together  with  Patterson  &  McComber,  dis- 
covered ore  on  the  site  of  the  Bessemei  Mine,  and,  in  1876,  the 
Bessemer  Company  was  organized,  and  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  company ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  hematite  mines 
in  the  country ;  he  is  also  largely  interested  in  mining  in  Colo- 
rado. In  1854,  Mr.  Bingley  married  Miss  Ellen  C.  Carey,  a 
native  of  Canada.  They  have  two  children— Aurelia  and 
George. 

EDWARD  BLAKE,  book-keeper,  Jackson  Mine,  is  a  native 
of  the  St&te  of  Indiana,  and  was  born  December  25, 1849 ;  he 
grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  that  State.  In  1873,  he 
came  to  Negaunee,  and,  since  then,  has  held  his  present  position 
in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Jackson  Mining 
Company.  He  is  actively  identified  with  educational  interests, 
and,  for  the  past  six  years,  has  served  as  School  Trustee.  Mr. 
Blake  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  F.  Snow,  of  Green- 
field, Mass.,  September  17,  1876.  They  have  three  children— 
Newell  S.,  Mary  and  Cora  Edna. 

ABRAHAM  BOULSOM,  merchant  tailor,  is  a  native  of 
Finland,  and  was  born  May  10,  1843;  grew  up  and  learned  his 
trade  there ;  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1873,  and  came  to  Lake 
Superior,  located  at  Hancock  and  worked  at  his  trade  there  until 
1878,  when  he  came  to  Negaunee,  and  worked  at  his  trade  four 
years,  and  then  established  his  present  business,  and  has  carried 
it  on  since,  and  has  built  up  a  good  trade.  Mr.  Boulsom  married 
Miss  Maggie  Elf  brant,  a  native  of  Finland,  May  25, 1871.  They 
have  three  children— Albert,  Mary  and  Lizzie. 

JOHN  BRAY,  pit  foreman,  Jackson  Mine,  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  Eng.,  January  28, 1855 ;  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
May,  1874;  came  to  Negaunee  the  same  year,  and  began  work  in 
Pioneer  Mine,  and,  since  the  first  year,  has  worked  for  the  Jack- 
son Company,  and  is  now  pit  foreman.  He  married  Miss  Ann 
Selma  Brown,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  Eng.,  xlugust  24, 1876.  They 
have  three  children— John,  Anna  and  Eliza. 

EDWARD  BREI  rUNG,  capitalist,  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  was  born  in*^!;!!©" -Bijchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  November  10, 
1831.  After  going  through  his  preparatory  course,  he  entered 
college  and  graduated  in  1849  After  completing  his  education, 
and  during  the  same  year,  he  emigrated  to  this  country ;  came 
to  this  State  and  located  at  Kalamazoo ;  two  years  later,  he  went 
to  Detroit  and  lived  there  four  years.  In  May,  1855,  he  came  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Marquette  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business.  Soon  after  this,  he  began  exploring,  and  buy- 
ing and  selling  mineral  lands;  he  remained  there  until  1859, 
when  he  came  to  Negaunee,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
here,  and  also  associated  with  Israel  B.  Case,  and  they  ran  the 
Pioneer  Furnace  under  contract.  In  1864,  he  sold  out  his  mer- 
cantile business,  and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  mining  and 
mmmg  mterests.  During  the  winter  of  1864-65,  he  began  to 
open  the  Washmgton  Mine,  and,  in  1870,  he  began  to  open  the 
Negaunee  hematite  range.  No  one  believed  he  would  find  mer- 
chantable ore,  and  all  thought  the  venture  a  foolish  one ;  but  he 
had  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and  future  developments 
have  fully  proved  that  his  judgment  was  correct.  In  the  fall  of 
1871,  he  began  to  open  the  famous  Republic  Mine,  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  iron  mine  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  In  1863,  he  began  explorations  on  the  Menominee  Range, 
and  continued  for  three  years.  Here  no  one  believed  he  would 
find  ore;  he  insisted  that  it  was  there  and  that  he  would  find  it, 
and  he  did.  The  immense  amount  of  ore  taken  out  of  the 
mines  on  this  range,  fully  justifies  the  faith  he  had  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  mining  region.  He  has  lately  become  interested  in 
the  Vermillion  Iron  Range  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Breitung  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  mining  interests  here.  He  had  noth- 
ing but  ability,  enterprise  and  determination  when  he  began 
life,  but  by  the  constant  exercise  of  these  qualifications, 
coupled  wdth  the  great  good  judgment  which  has  charac- 
terized all  his  operations,  he  has  become  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  dealer  and  producer  in  iron  and  mineral  lands 
in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  region.  In  the  fall  of  1872,  Mr.  B. 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  from  Marquette  County. 
In  1876,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  this  Senatorial 
Distnct,  representing  the  counties  of  Marquette,  Delta,  Menom- 
inee, Baraga,  Schoolcraft,  Chippewa  and  Mackinac.  He  is  serv- 
ing his  third  term  as  Mayor  of  this  city.  Mr.  B.  is  noted  for  his 
liberality,  and  his  readiness  to  aid  every  worthy  object  is  pro- 
verbial. His  heart  and  purse  are  ever  open  to  the  appeals  of 
the  needy  and  unfortunate.  Mr.  B.  was  united  in  marriage, 
November  28,  1870,  to  Miss  Marv  Pauline,  from  Port  Washing- 
ton^ Wis.  They  hav6  one  son— Edward  N.,  a  bright,  manly  bov. 
He  was  born  N^ovember  1,  1871.  They  lost  one  son— William 
M.,  in  infancy. 


GEORGE  BREWER,  Captain  South  Jackson  Mine,  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  July  23,  1842;  emigrated  to  America  in 
1865 ;  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1868,  and  engaged  in  mining 
at  the  Lake  Superior  Mine ;  was  there  and  at  the  Pioneer  Mine 
five  years.  For  the  past  nine  years  he  has  been  with  the  Jack- 
son Company,  and  holds  the  position  of  Captain  of  the  South 
Jackson  Mine.  In  1864,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Daw,  of 
England ;  she  died  March  14, 1873,  and  left  one  son— Fred.  Mr. 
B.  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  Smith,  a  native  of  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  May  21,  1874.  They  have  five  children— Albert  G.,  Lo- 
renzo J.  S.,  Luther  C.  S.,  Roscoe  Y.  and  Ethelinda  M.  J. 

W.  H.  BROWN,  foreman  blacksmith  shop,  Jackson  Mine, 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  April  25,  1844;  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1865 ;  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1868 ;  worked  at  Mor- 
gan Furnace ;  came  to  Negaunee  in  i869 ;  was  foreman  at  the 
Jackson  Mine  four  years,  and  now  is  foreman  of  the  blacksmith 
shop.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Moorebale  October  24, 1870.  She  is  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  Eng.  They  have  two  children — Harry 
and  Bessie. 

RICHARD  BRYANT,  mining  captain  Pendill  Mine,  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  November  2,  1846;  he  came  to  America 
in  1864,  and  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1876,  and  since  then 
has  been  engaged  in  mining  for  the  past  three  years ;  has  been 
with  the  Pendill  Mine  for  two  years  as  captain.  He  married 
Miss  Winniefred  Hugo,  from  Cornwall,  Eng.,  October  29,1871. 
They  have  four  children— Thomas,  Richard,  Winniefred  and 
William  John.    They  have  lost  one  daughter,  Catherine  Ann. 

CHARLES  COCK,  Captain  McComber  Mine,  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  England,  October  14,  1844;  emigrated  to  America  in 
1866 ;  two  years  later,  he  came  to  Marquette  County  and  began 
working  in  the  Jackson  Mine ;  remained  there  thirteen  years ; 
has  had  charge  of  the  principal  pits  in  that  mine;  was  ap- 
pointed Captain  at  McComber  Mine  March,  1882 ;  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Snell  August  17, 1867.  She  is  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall, England.    They  have  one  daughter— Elizabeth  Jane  Snell. 

LEWIS  CORBIT,  outside  foreman  Iron  Cliff  Furnace,  Is  a 
native  of  Bennington  County,  Yt.,  and  was  born  March  17, 1840. 
When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Connecticut,  and  lived 
there  and  in  New  York  State  until  1874,  when  he  came  to  Ne- 
gaunee, and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Iron  Cliff  Company,  and 
since  then,  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion ;  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Maria  Sterling,  from 
Ohio. 

DR.  L.  D.  CYR,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of  Can- 
ada, and  was  born  December  25, 1833;  he  grew  up  and  received 
his  education  there;  studied  medicine  and  graduated  in  Mon- 
treal in  1856.  Two  years  later,  in  1858,  he  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  engaged  in  practice  of  medicine,  and  since  then,  for 
the  past  twenty-four  years,  he  has  successfully  practiced  his  pro- 
fession here.  In  1859,  he  started  a  drug  store,  and  has  carried  ^' 
on  that  business  for  twenty-three  years,  and  is  the  oldest  mer- 
chant in  Negaunee ;  he  held  the  office  of  Postmaster  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Cyr  married  Miss  Florence  Watson,  of  Marquette. 
They  have  three  children — Florence,  Philemon  and  Louise. 

DR.  H.  W.  DAYIS,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  was  born  April  14, 1857;  he  grew  up  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  that  State;  he  studied  medicine  and 
graduated  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  winter  1879-80. 
After  graduating,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Oshkosh  until  May,  1881,  when  he  came  to  Ishpeming  and  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Cyr,  and  since  then  has  successfully  practiced 
his  profession  here. 

E.  A.  DAYIS,  foreman  machine  shop  Jackson  Mine,  is  a 
native  of  New  York  State,  and  was  born  in  Dutchess  County 
September  28,  1842;  he  grew  up  and  learned  his  trade  in  that 
State,  and  came  to  Negaunee  in  1877  to  enter  the  employ  of  the 
Iron  Cliffs  Company,  and  since  then  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion of  foreman  of  the  machine  shop.  He  married  Miss  Emma 
Powers,  a  native  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1870;  they 
have  five'children— Edna,  Eddie,  Ella,  Carrie  and  Frank. 

A.  DES  JARDINS,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of 
Canada,  and  was  born  in  Montreal  Degember  1, 1855 ;  he  grew 
up  and  pursued  his  literary  studies  there,  and  came  to  Michigan 
in  1873;  studied  medicine;  entered  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1877.  xifter  graduating, 
he  located  at  Ishpeming  and  practiced  there  two  years;  then  lo- 
cated in  Negaunee,  and  since  then  has  successfully  practiced 
his  profession  here.  Dr.  Des  Jardins  was  united  in  marriage 
February  13, 1:879,  to  Miss  Eva  Bibeau,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts.   They  have  one  daughter — Eva  C. 

REY.  FRSDERICK  EIS,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Cliurch,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  January  20,1843. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1855,  and  located  in 
"Wisconsin ;  he  received  his  primary  education  in  Germany.  In 
this  country,  he  attended  the  seminary  in  Milwaukee,  and  com- 
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Dieted  his  theological  studies  in  Canada,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  Marquette  in  October,  1870 ;  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  that  city  for  three  years ;  served  as  pastor  m  Calumet 
one  year,  and  in  Hancock  for  six  years ;  came  to  his  present  pas- 
torate in  November,  1880.  Since  coming  here,  through  his  efforts, 
the  balance  of  the  church  debt  has  been  paid  and  a  parsonage 
and  a  school  built.  The  church  and  parish  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  About  four  hundred  children  attend  the  new  St. 
Paul's  School.  .  ^.         «  o  I,     n  -n 

JAMES  F.  FOLEY,  capitalist,  is  a  native  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Penn.,  and  was  born  in  Pottsville  May  8, 1830.  After 
reaching  manhood,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1850,  and  en- 
gaged in  mining  at  Ontonagon,  and  worked  there  and  at  Eagle 
Harbor  for  five  years;  then  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  eight  years,  when  he  returned  to  Hough- 
ton, and  spent  two  years;  then  came  to  Marquette  County  and 
engaged  in  iron  mining;  he  has  charge  of  five  mining  proper- 
ties—the  Milwaukee,  the  Chicago,  the  Kew  York  Hematite  (of 
which  he  is  half -owner),  the  Baraga  and  part  of  the  Manganese 
property.  Three  years  ago,  he  discovered  the  Milwaukee  Mine, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Milwaukee  Iron  Company  for  $100,000 ;  he  has 
recently  discovered  a  very  valuable  quality  of  hard  ore  on  the 
New  York  Hematite  Mine,  east  of  the  Jackson  Mine,  and 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made  m 
this  region  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Foley  is  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers in  the  mining  region,  and  there 
are  few  men  who  have  been  more 
active  and  who  have  become,  through 
their  own  efforts,  more  successful ;  he 
has  held  the  office  of  Assessor  two 
years,  and  served  as  Foreman  of  the 
Fire  Department  five  years.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Finnegan,  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  February  11,  1854. 
They  have  three  children  —  David, 
Prior  John  and  Mary  Ann.  They  lost 
two  sons  in  infancy. 

CHRISTOF  FOX,  of  the  firm  of 
Sporley  &  Fox,  manufacturers  of  har- 
ness and  dealers  in  trunks,  was  born 
in  Austria  August  31, 1850;  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1868.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  came  to  Michigan; 
was  in  Menominee  two  years,  and 
came  to  Negaunee  in  1872;  worked  at 
his  trade  until  1874,  and  then  estab- 
lished his  present  business,  and  has 
built  up  a  good  trade;  he  married 
Miss  Gretchen  Haas,  from  Houghton, 
Mich.,  August  31,  1880.  They  have 
had  one  son— Harold  — who  died  in 
infancy. 

LUZERNE  FROST,  book-keeper, 
was  born  in  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
Decembei  7,  1829.  After  reaching 
manhood,  he  came  West  to  Wisconsin 
in  1854,  and  located  at  Hartford,  Wash- 
ington Countv.  While  there,  he  held  the  office  of  Postmaster 
six  years.  During  the  war,  he  was  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  served  as  Deputy  Provost  Marshal  during  the 
draft;  he  came  to  Negaunee  in  1871,  and  since  then  has  been 
engaged  in  keeping  books  most  of  the  time ;  he  was  Deputy  City 
Treasurer  two  terms,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order ;  he 
married  Miss  Amelia  Gregory,  from  Portage  County,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 7, 1848.  They  have  a  son— Charles  M.— and  a  daughter— 
Josie  H.,  now  Mrs.  Slaughter,  of  Escanaba. 

J.  M.  GANNON,  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  of  the  Chi- 
cago ifeNorth-Western  Railway  Company,  was  born  near  Pou^h- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  August  1, 1850;  his  parents  came  to  Illinois  dur- 
ing his  early  boyhood ;  he  attended  school  there,  and  in  1869 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway, 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  company  for  the  past  thirteen 
years;  he  came  to  lll^egaunee  in  1875,  and  since  then  has  had 
charge  of  their  telegraph  office  here.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
October  12, 1875,  to  Miss  Lida  Thurston,  a  native  of  New  York 
State. 

MAHLON  A.  GIBBS,  cashier  Iron  Cliff  Company,  is  a 
native  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  was  born  July  18, 1849;  he  grew 
up  and  received  his  education  in  that  State ;  he  came  to  Negau- 
nee at  the  request  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Barnum,  president  of  the 
above  company,  in  1873 ;  he  held  the  position  of  book-keeper 
for  two  vears,  and  since  then,  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  oc- 
cupied his  present  responsible  position;  he  is  also  secretary  and 
cashier  of  the  Cambria  Mining  Company.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  united 
in  marriage  August  5, 1880,  to  Miss  Myra  S.,  only  daughter  of 


Y.  J.  Newman,  of  this  place.    They  have  one  daughter-^Lola 

Adell 

CORNELIUS  GORMAN,  proprietor  of  livery,  sale  and 
boarding  stable.  This  business  was  established  "i^  1873  _by 
Sweeney  &  Gorman,  which  connection  was  continued  till  ^  o- 
vember,  1881,  when  Mr.  Sweeney  sold  out  to  Mr.  Gorman.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1846 ;  he  is  the  son 
of  John  Gorman.  In  1852,  he  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents, and  lived  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  till  1866,  when  he 
moved  to  Hancock,  Mich. ;  he  worked  at  mining  three  years,  and 
then  came  to  Ishpeming,  where  he  was  engaged  as  contractor 
in  the  mines  till  1873;  he  then  came  to  Negaunee  and  engaged 
in  the  livery  business;  he  was  married  in  Negaunee,- m  1873,  to 
Miss  May  Sweeney,  daughter  of  Dentils  Sweeney.  Mrs.  Gor- 
man was  born  at  Franklin  Falls,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  have 
four  children— Katie,  John,  Edward  and  Mary.  Mr.  Gorman  is 
interested  in  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  "range.        ^..^  ^ 

E.  S.  GREEN,  manager  of  the  store  of  the  Iron  Cliff  Com- 
pany, is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  born  August  1, 1834; 
he  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  New  England ;  came 
West  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  in  Negaunee  m  1866,  tor 
the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  store  for  the  Iron  Clitt  Com- 
pany, and  since  then,  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  he  has  occupied 
that  position.  The  company  have  a  large  trade,  and  under  the 
successful  management  of  Mr.  Green  their  sales  average  $150,- 
000  yearly,  and  they  have  sold  as  high 
as  1240,000  in  one  year.  There  are 
only  two  men  engaged  in  the  business 
here  now  that  were  in  the  business 
when  he  came.  Mr.  Green  was  united 
in  marriage,  January  1, 1857,  to  Miss 
Mary  J.  Roraback,  from  Connecti- 
cut. They  have  two  children,  both 
daughters— Lucy  and  Minnie. 

C.  G.  GRIFFEY,  Postmaster  and 
publisher  of  the  Iron  Herald,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Erie  County,  Penn.,  and  was 
born  September  2,  1846;  he  grew  up 
and  received  his  education  mainly  m 
that  State  and  in  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio;  entered  a  printing  office  m 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  printer.  He  came  up  to 
Lake  Superior  in  the  fall  of  1873  and 
established  the  Iron  Herald,  and  since 
then,  for  the  past  nine  years,  has 
published  that  paper  here.  In  the 
winter  of  1878  and  1879,  he  repre- 
sented the  First  District  of  Mar- 
quette County  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture; was  elected  and  served  as 
member  of  the  County  Board  one 
year.  In  February,  1881,  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster,  and  now  holds 
that  office.  Mr.  Griffey  was  united 
in  marriage,  April  30,  1862,  to  Miss 
Fannie  M.  Palmer,  from  Girard, 
Penn.     They  have  one  son—Charles  H.— and  one  daughter— 

Mollie.  ^  •     r^  ^^^  1?^ 

THOMAS  HARRIS,  Jr.,  grocer,  was  bornm  Corn  wall,  En- 
gland, September  30, 1856;  he  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Emma 
Harris ;  he  came  to  America  with  his  parents  m  1863,  and  se^ 
tied  at  Houghton,  Mich. ;  lived  there  four  years,  and  then  moved 
to  Negaunee  (1867).  In  the  fall  of  1878,  he  went  to  Ishpeming 
and  started  in  the  grocery  business,  which  he  continued  tour- 
teen  months,  and  then  returned  to  Negaunee.  In  SeptemDer, 
1881,  he  opened  in  the  same  line  at  this  place;  he  carries  a  lull 
stock  of  staple  and  fancy  groceries  and  provisions;  he  also  Has 
a  restaurant,  where  he  dispenses  soda  water,  ice  cream  and  tem- 
perance drinks  in  season;  he  was  married,  February  4, 1«80  in 
Ishpeming,  to  Miss  Minaie  Quinn,  daughter  of  Henry  Qumn. 
Mrs.  Harris  was  born  in  Canada.  .      ^^_^^„,, 

JOHN  T.  HAYS,  manager  of  the  Wheat  Mining  Company, 
is  from  Canton,  Ohio,  and  was  born  October  19  1852  He  grew 
up  there.  After  reaching  manhood,  haJieWthe  office  ot  Dep- 
utv  Sheriff  for  two  years,  and  in  1876  was  elected  Clerk  ot  the 
Court  of  his  county;  held  that  office  for  six  years,  paring 
his  term  of  office,  he  issued  the  death  warrants  for  the 
execution  of  three  men.  Since  coming  to  Michigan  he  nas 
given  his  attention  to  the  development  of  mines  m  which 
he  is  interested ;  he  is  general  manager  of  the  W^ieat  Mine,  com- 
prising 160  acres  of  land.  Over  nine  hundred  thousand  tons  ot 
ore  were  taken  out  of  this  mine  in  1881.  Mr.  Hays  was  united  in 
marriage,  September  2, 1879,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  McCrea,  a  native 
of  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


oo^.^^ 
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FRANK  A.  HENDRYX,  foreman  machine  shop  Jackson 
Mine,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land August  6, 1848;  he  grew  up  and  learned  his  trade  there; 
came  to  Michigan  in  1873 ;  has  been  with  the  Jackson  Company 
since  1876,  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion ;  he  holds  the  office  of  School  Inspector ;  he  married  Miss 
Annie  Hurlbut,  from  the  city  of  Cleveland,  October  18, 1870. 

NATHANIEL  HIBBERT,  Captain  Iron  Cliff  Mine,  is  a 
native  of  Lancashire,  England,  and  was  born  December  12, 1843. 
He  came  to  America  in  1866;  spent  two  years  in  Illinois,  and  in 
1868  came  to  Negaunee,  and  began  to  work  in  the  Jackson  Mine ; 
remained  there  until  1877,  when  he  accepted  a  place  with  the 
Iron  Cliff^  Company,  and  since  then  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion with  that  Company ;  he  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  of 
the  Third  Ward  for  the  past  four  years,  and  was  again  re-elected 
at  the  recent  election.  Mr.  Hibbert  was  united  in  marriage, 
June  13,  1871,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Sawbridge,  a  native  of  North 
Hampton,  England.  They  have  two  children— Sarah  A.  and 
Edward . 

TITUS  T.  HIBBERT,  engineer  of  the  Jackson  Mine,  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hyde,  county 
of  Chester,  June  14,  1847.  After  reaching  manhood,  he  came  to 
this  country,  and  located  in  Negaunee  in  1869,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Jackson  Mining  Company,  and  has  been  with  that 
company  for  the  past  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months.  For  the  past  six  years,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
machinery  department,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  Root  engine 
house ;  he  has  held  the  office  of  School  Inspector  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  at  the  recent  election  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position.  Mr.  Ilibbard  was  united  in  marriage,  August  6, 1873 
to  Miss  Emma  Sawbridge,  a  native  of  Northampton,  England. 
They  have  three  children— Joseph,  Mabel,  Alice. 

GEORGE  O.  HOUSTIN,  with  the  Negaunee  Concentrating 
Works,  is  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  and  was  born 
January  29, 1846;  he  grew  up  to  manhood  there  and  in  New 
York  State ;  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1875,  and  was  with 
the  Iron  Cliff  Company  one  year ;  then  was  connected  with  the 
Miners'  Powder  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explo- 
sives for  some  years ;  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Negaunee  in  1881, 
and  held  that  office  one  year;  he  also  held  the  office  of  Super- 
visor for  three  terms;  became  connected  with  the  Concentrating 
Works  during  the  present  year.  Mr.  Houstin  was  united  in 
marriage,  December  14, 1870,  to  Miss  Julia  M.  Paine,  a  native  of 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.   They  have  one  daughter— Julia  Bessie. 

EDWARD  JAMES,  surface  boss  New  York  Mine,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  and  was  born  December  9,  1848;  he  came  to 
Lake  Superior,  to  the  copper  country,  in  1861,  and  worked  there 
until  1870;  tben  came  here,  and  since  then  has  worked  in  the 
New  York  Mine.  Since  1872,  he  has  been  pit  foreman  and  con- 
tractor, and  is  now  surface  boss ;  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Scanlon,  from  Canada,  September  8,  1878.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren—John and  Eliza. 

JOSEPH  H.  JOHNS,  foreman  at  McComber  Mine,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  September  7,  185 
Upon  reaching  manhood,  he  emigrated  to  America,  in  1879,  and 
the  following  year  came  to  Negaunee,  and  worked  in  the  Pen- 
dill  Mine  until  this  year,  when  he  was  appointed  foreman  at  the 
McComber  Mine;  he  holds  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Sabbath  School  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

CHRISTIAN  JOHNSON,  saloon,  was  born  in  Denmark 
September  30, 1839 ;  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1868,  and  the 
following  year  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  has  lived  in  Negaunee ;  he  married  Miss  Mary  Johnson— 
a  native  of  Denmark. 

ISAAC  JOHNSON,  merchant,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer 
in  lumber;  mill  and  yards  situated  on  the  lake  within  the  city 
limits ;  he  also  deals  in  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  and  is  a  contrac- 
tor and  builder.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Swe- 
den April  4,  1837;  he  is  the  son  of  John  O.  and  Breta  Johnson; 
he  came  to  America  in  1853,  and  located  at  Escanaba.  In  1869, 
he  built  a  saw-mill  at  Little  Lake,  Marquette  County,  which  he 
let  under  contract  for  six  years ;  he  then  ran  it  himself.  In  Au- 
gust, 1881,  he  moved  it  to  Negaunee  and  rebuilt  it.  The  mill  is 
run  by  steam  power,  and  has  a  working  capacity  of  25,000  feet 
of  lumber  per  day.  Mr.  Johnson  gives  employment  to  about 
forty  men;  he  has  run  his  store  since  the  fall  of  1881;  he  car- 
ries a  general  stock  of  groceries  and  provisions,  dry  goods, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes ;  he  was  married,  June  28, 1868,  at  Es- 
canaba, to  Miss  Catharine  Peterson,  daughter  of  Lars  Peterson. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  born  in  Sweden.  They  have  five  children— 
Lotta,  Albert,  Andrew,  Sandy  and  Walter.  Mr.  Johnson  is  one 
of  the  live  business  men  of  Marquette  County;  he  has  had  but 
little  time  to  devote  to  public  matters;  he  reluctantly  served 
one  and  one-half  years  as  Alderman  from  the  Second  Ward,  and 
one  year  as  Supervisor. 


JOHN  JOHNSON,  City  Marshal,  was  born  in  Denmark 
January  16, 1847,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1865,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  came  to  Marquette  County  and  began  work  in  saw- 
mill ;  and  since  then,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  he  has 
worked  in  a  saw-mill ;  worked  in  the  Johnson  Mill  twelve  years ; 
he  has  served  as  Township  Highway  Commissioner,  and  was 
elected  City  Marshal  in  May,  1882;  he  married  Miss  Mary  Nel- 
son, a  native  of  Denmark,  April  15, 1871.  They  have  six  sons- 
August  P.,  James,  William,  John,  Christian  C,  August  A. 

J.  C.  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  Deputy  United^tates  Revenue 
Collector  at  Negaunee ;  he  was  born  in  Cattaraugus  County;  N. 
Y.,  September  1,1828;  he  is  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Sally 
(Hulburt)  Johnston.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  went 
to  La  Porte,  Ind,,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business, 
continuing  in  that  line  seven  years;  he  then  studied  medicine 
at  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  La  Porte,  and  graduated  in  1849. 
In  the  spring  of  1850,  he  went  South,  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  he  then  went  to  New  York 
city,  where Jie  spent  four  years;  he  then  spent  several  years  in 
traveling  in  the  West,  practicing  his  profession  in  various  places 
eight  years;  he  then  went  to  Carrollton,  111.,  where  he  practiced 
thirteen  years.  In  1875,  he  took  a  regular  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  and  received  his  diploma. 
After  leaving  Carrollton,  he  resided  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  till  1876, 
when  he  moved  to  Negaunee;  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Collec- 
tor of  Revenue  at  that  place  in  July,  1877,  and  has  held  the  po- 
sition to  this  date;  he  was  married  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  June  3, 
1866,  to  Miss  Phy.  M.  Perry,  daughter  of  L.  G.  Perry.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  born  in  Jackson,  Mich. 

PHILLIP  B.  KIRKWOOD,  druggist,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  November  26, 1842;  he  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  A.  A. 
and  Anna  (Boys)  Kirkwood.  The  father  was  of  Scotch  descent 
and  the  mother  of  English.  Dr.  Kirkwood  came  to  America  in 
1856,  arriving  in  New  York  July  4,  where  he  was  received 
with  a  salute  of  cannon  and  a  display  of  flags  that  very  much 
surprised  him;  he  proceeded  to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  engaged  as 
drug  clerk.  Subsequently,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  Mr. 
Smith.  This  connection  lasted  onlv  a  year,  when  he  sold  out, 
and  in  1865  went  to  Escanaba,  Mich.,  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway  as  agent  for  the  mer- 
chandise department.  While  in  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  billed 
the  first  cargo  of  iron  ore  shipped  from  that  place ;  he  came  to 
Negaunee  within  a  year,  and  engaged  as  clerk  with  Dr.  Cyr  in 
his  store.  Shortly  afterward,  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
business.  This  connection  was  continued  three  years;  he  then 
sold  out  and  went  to  California.  On  his  return,  in  the  fall  of 
1871,  he  participated  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  great  fire  at 
Chicago.  On  reaching  Negaunee,  he  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness with  his  brother— Charles  H.— who  was  already  established 
in  the  same  business  at  Ishpeming.  In  the  fall  of  1878,  they 
dissolved  partnership,  he  taking  the  store  at  Negaunee  and  his 
brother  the  one  at  Ishpeming,  since  which  time  he  has  conducted 
the  business  alone ;  he  has  a  well-stocked  store  of  drugs,  medi- 
cines, stationery,  fancy  goods,  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  toys 
and  notions.  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  married,  at  Negaunee,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1874,  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Schenck,  daughter  of  Samuel  O'Don- 
ohue.  They  have  one  child  living,  a  son— Thomas.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood has  served  one  term  as  Mayor  of  Negaunee,  two  years  as 
Coroner,  and  is  now  serving  as  Assessor  (1882) ;  he  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  order  of  Freemasons ;  he  organized  the 
first  lodge  of  that  order  in  Negaunee  in  1866,  of  which  he  was 
master  several  years ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  organizers  of 
a  chapter  at  Marquette.  Mich. 

SIDNEY  P.  KLINE,  of  the  firm  of  Sporley  &  Kline,  hard- 
ware merchants,  was  born  in  Cicero,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 27, 1843 ;  he  is  the  son  of  William  J.  and  Susan  Kline.  When 
two  years  of  age  (1845),  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Wiscon- 
sin, who  located  at  Eagle,  Waukesha  County.  After  completing 
his  schooling,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  lumber  and  produce 
dealer;  continued  this  business  until  1869,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  hardware,  drug  and  grocery  business ;  he  was  also  engaged 
in  the  dry  goods  line;  he  closed  out  the  former  business  in  1871, 
and  the  latter  in  October,  1872;  he  then  came  to  Negaunee  and 
engaged  as  book-keeper  with  Wheelock  &  Winter,  merchants, 
and  continued  with  them  and  their  successors,  Winter  &  Suess, 
till  October,  1881,  when  he  formed  his  present  connection  with 
Mr.  G.  Sporley.  Mr.  Kline  served  in  the  late  war  as  a  member 
of  Company  A,  Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  enlisted  July  31, 1862,  and  served  till  June,  1865,  and  partici- 
pated in  all  engagements  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged ; 
he  was  married  at  Eagle,  Wis.,  October  5, 1871,  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Hinkley,  daughter  of  A.  R.  Hinkley.  Mrs.  Kline  was  born  in 
Eagle,  Wis. ;  her  family  was  among  the  early  pioneers  of  that 
place.  They  have  had  two  children— Grace  L.  and  one  lost  in 
infancy. 
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J'AMES  H.  KISrUCKEY,  pit  foreman  New  York  Hematite 
Mine,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  June  25, 1845 ;  emigrated 
to  America  in  1861,  and  came  to  Xake  Superior  in  1865;  worked 
in  the  copper  country  two  years;  came  to  this  county  and 
worked  in  the  Cheshire  Mine.  Since  June  i;  1881,  he  has  been 
pit  foreman  for  Messrs.  Foley  &  Adams ;  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Jennie  Haley,  a  native  of  Bath,  England,  August  1, 1873, 
At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Knuckey  is  at  Lake  Antoine,  Menom- 
inee County,  in  charge  of  an  exploring  party. 

I.  H.  KRAEMER,  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Germany,  and  was  born  May  18, 1850;  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1866 ;  lived  in  Milwaukee  for  some  years,  and  came  to  this 
State  in  1874  and  located  in  Negaunee,  and  established  his  pres- 
ent business,  and  has  built  up  a  large  and  successful  trade. 

THEODORE  KRUSE  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was 
born  in  Prussia  January  29, 1826.  After  reaching  manhood,  he 
emigrated  to  America  in  1846,  and  lived  in  New  York  State,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Milwaukee ;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in 
1859,  and  located  at  Marquette,  and  built  a  furnace  on  the 
*'  Chocolay."  The  following  year,  he  went  to  the  copper  coun- 
try, and  lived  at  Houghton  and  Hancock  four  years ;  then  went 
to  Marquette  and  took  charge  of  manufacturing  for  Burt  Bros, 
for  one  year ;  then  he  came  to  Negaunee  and  engaged  in  build- 
ing ;  he  built  the  large  school  building,  and  has  done  much  build- 
ing for  the  Iron  Cliff  Company.  When  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, he  had  nothing,  and  his  success  is  owing  to  his  own  efforts. 
He  is  now  erecting  for  himself  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the 
county ;  he  has  held  town  offices.  In  1855,  Mr.  Kruse  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Garvey,  of  New  Jersey.  They  have 
nine  children — John  A.,  Delia,  Louise,  Emma,  Nellie,  Charles, 
Frank,  Mary  and  Gertrude. 

G.  L.  KUHLMAN,  grocer,  established  his  business  June  6, 
1877 ;  he  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  January  21, 1850 ;  he 
is  the  son  of  Arnoldt  and  Amalia  Kuhlman;  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica May  7, 1869,  and  located  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  was 
employed  three  years  as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  establishment ;  he 
then  moved  to  Green  Bay.  There  he  engaged  as  clerk  with  W. 
C.  Pettibone,  merchant;  he  also  served  some  time  as  post  office 
clerk  under  W.  C  Thomas.  In  June,  1877,  he  came  to  Negau- 
nee,  Mich.,  and  on  the  6th  of  that  month  established  his  pres- 
ent business.  Mr.  Kuhlman,  by  strict  attention  to  business  and 
fair  dealing,  has  built  up  a  substantial  trade,  and  his  establish- 
ment ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  grocery  stores  of  ]!!Tegaunee. 
He  carries  a  large  stock  of  staple  ^and  fancy  groceries,  provis- 
ions, crockery,  glassware,  cigars,  tobacco,  etc.;  he  was  married 
in  Marquette,  Mich.,  June  6,  1877,  to  Miss  Emma  A.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Kuhlman  was  born  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  Mr.  Kuhl- 
man is  agent  for  several  lines  of  ocean  steamers— the  White  and 
Cross  and  Edward  Carr's  Hamburg  Lines. 

NICHOLAS  LAUGHLIN,  grocer  (established  himself  in 
business  in  this  place  in  1870),  was  born  in  Ireland  April,  1845 ; 
he  received  a  liberal  education;  was  awarded  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate by  the  Educational  Board  of  Examiners,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  that  profession  in  1858,  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  years ;  he  taught  a  national  school  about  seven  years, 
or  till  July,  1865,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  located  at 
Negaunee,"  Mich. ;  he  began  business  as  a  dealer  in  wines  and 
liquors.  Soon  after  his  settlement  here,  he  was  elected  Town- 
ship Clerk,  and  served  one  year ;  he  was  elected  the  first  City 
Recorder  of  lil^egaunee  in  1872;  was  re-elected,  and  held  the 
office  continuously  till  1879 ;  he  also  served  as  Village  Clerk  four 
years,  and  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  since  1872  and  six  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Laughlin  was 
burned  out  April  19, 1874,  sustaining  a  loss  of  about  $3,500 ;  he 
soon  started  in  business  again,  and  in  1877  put  in  a  full  stock  of 
groceries  and  provisions.  At  this  writing,  he  has  two  brick 
stores  and  a  well-stocked  general  grocery  and  provision  store, 
glassware,  crockery,  hay,  grain,  feed,  and  also  deals  in  wines, 
liquors  and  cigars ;  he  was  married  at  Negaunee,  July  31, 1873, 
to  Miss  Bridget  Manning,  daughter  of  Dennis  Manning.  Mrs. 
Laughlin  was  born  in  Canada.  They  have  had  seven  children, 
of  whom  five  are  living — Mcholas,  iEdward,  Mary,  Emma  and 
Katie.    Two  were  lost  in  infancy. 

KEY.  L.  E.  LEIS'NOX,  pastor  M.  E.  Church,  is  a  native  of 
Canada;  he  grew  up  and  received  his  preparatory  education 
there ;  then  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  Boston.  After 
completing  his  studies,  in  1876,  he  was  appointed  on  the  White 
Rock  Circuit  for  two  years ;  then  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  another  year ;  then  joined  the  Conference 
of  Ann  Arbor ;  for  two  years  was  pastor  of  Church  in  Detroit, 
and  in  September,  1881,  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  in  Negaunee. 

EDWARD  LOBB,  proprietor  railroad  hotel  and  saloon, 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  August  17, 1849 ;  emigrated  to 
America  in  1868 ;  came  up.  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year ; 


worked  in  the  mines  for  seven  years,  and  then  started  his  pres- 
ent business ;  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Down,  from  County 
Devon,  England,  May  1,  1873.  They  have  two  children — Na- 
thaniel and  Eliza  Jane — and  lost  one  child. 

IsTICHOLAS  LONSTORF,  capitalist,  was  born  in  Prussia 
May  6,  1831,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1849.  Two  years 
later,  in  1851,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  following  year 
went  to  Ontonagon,  where  he  remained  four  years.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  years  in  Wisconsin,  he  came  to  Marquette  in  1860,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  there  five  years.  In 
1865,  he  came  to  Negaunee,  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness here  until  1873.  In  1880,  he  again  engaged  in  business,  and 
continued  for  only  one  year,  when  he  sold  out,  and  since  then  has 
not  been  engaged  in  active  business.  In  1857,  Mr.  Lonstorf  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Zeien.  She  was  born  in 
Prussia.  They  have  eleven  children,  four  sons— Arnold,  George, 
Otto  and  Eugene— and  seven  daughters— 0th ilda.  Bertha,  Ida, 
Hettie,  Male,  Addle  and  Bernadino.  They  lost  two  sons  by 
drowning — Bernard,  aged  eleven  years,  and  Eddie,  aged  ten 
years. 

E.  A.  MA  AS,  manager  Star  Mining  Company,  is  a  native  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  was  born  at  Eagle  River  November  2, 1854; 
his  parents  removed  to  Marquette  when  he  was  three  years  of 
age.  During  boyhood,  he  entered  the  hardware  store  of  his 
father,  and  learned  the  business,  and  afterward  took  a  course  in 
commercial  college ;  then  had  charge  i»f  his  father's  store  for  a 
time,  when  he  spent  two  years  at  school  at  ISTotre  Dame  and  at 
Ann  Arbor.  After  his  return,  he  took  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank;  was  afterward  superin- 
tendent of  the  Humboldt  Mining  Company,  and  while  holding 
that  position  discovered  and  opened  the  mine.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  1882,  he  became  manager  of  the  Star  Hematite  Mine ;  he 
has  had  a  large  and  practical  experience  in  mining. 

A.  C.  MACKENZIE,  surgeon  to  the  Iron  Cliifs  Iron  Ore 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  was  born  in  Ohio  November  13, 
1838 ;  he  received  his  literary  education  in  New  York  State,  and 
pursued  his  medical  studies  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in 
Brooklyn,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  of  New 
York  City  and  also  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn; he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1869;  located  at  Negaunee 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  since  then  has 
successfully  practiced  his  profession  here,  and  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  in  the  State.  In  1867,  Dr.  Mackenzie  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Sterling,  a  native  of  New 
York  State.    Thev  have  iive  children. 

ALEXANDER  W.  MAITLAND,  manager  of  the  Iron 
Cliff  Mining  Company,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  in 
Ayrshire  June  22,  1844;  his  parents  came  to  Canada  in  1856;  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1864,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Iron  Cliff  Mining  Company.  For  thirteen  years,  he  held  the 
position  of  surveyor  and  engineer  for  the  company,  and  during 
most  of  that  time  served  as  acting  assistant  manager ;  he  was 
formally  appointed  to  that  position  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  general  manager,  and  since  then 
has  held  that  responsible  position ;  he  is  also  manager  of  the 
Cambria  Mining  Company.  There  are  few  men  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior iron  mining  region  of  his  age  who  have  had  so  large  and 
practical  an  experience;  he  held  the  office  of  Postmaster  for 
four  years;  was  elected  County  Surveyor  two  terms,  and  has 
served  four  years  in  the  Common  Council.  Mr.  Maitland  was 
united  in  marriage,  June  10, 1874,  to  Miss  Carrie  V.  Sterling,  a 
native  of  Utica,N.  Y.  They  have  two  children,  one  son — Alex- 
ander F.— and  one  daughter— Kate. 

L.  A.  MARSELL,  of  the  firm  of  Marsell  &  Co.,  merchants, 
was  born  in  Canada  November  3, 1844.  He  is  the  son  of  An- 
drew and  Adelaide  Marsell.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Vermont  ;  subsequently  moved  to 
Massachusetts  and  from  there  to  New  York.  In  1865,  Mr.  Mar- 
sell went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
then  went  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  in  1870,  came  to  Negaunee, 
Mich.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with  Dr. 
L.  D.  Cyr,  under  the  firm  name  of  Marsell  &  Company,  in  April 
of  that  year.  This  firm  do(iS  a  general  dry  goods  business,  hav- 
ing one  of  the  largest  and  best  stocked  stores  on  the  Peninsula  ; 
their  average  stock  is  valued  at  $20,000.  Mr.  Marsell  was  mar- 
ried in  Negaunee,  June  11, 1874,  to  Miss  Josephine  O.  Trelease, 
daughter  of  Edward  E.  Trelease  ;  they  have  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter named  Effie  A. 

NORMxlN  McLEOD,  undertaker  and  dealer  in  general 
furniture.  His  business  was  established  in  1875.  He  was  born 
in  Glengarry  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  March  8,  1842.  He  -is 
the  son  of  Donald  and  Cristie  McLeod.  In  1863,  he  came  to 
Michigan  and  located  at  Portage  Lake.  In  1865,  he  moved  to  Ne- 
gaunee and  engaged  in  the  painting  business,  continuing  in  this, 
line  till  1877,  when  he  entered  upon  his  present  business.    His 
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stock  is  very  full  and  complete  and  averages  in  value  about 
$5,000  ;  his  being  the  main  establishment  in  his  line  in  this  re- 
gion, his  freight  bills  rank  fourth  in  importance  in  the  city. 
He  was  married  in  1872,  in  Canada,  to  Miss  Isabella  McLeod, 
daughter  of  Alex  McLeod.  One  child  was  born  to  them,  a 
daughter—Christina.  Mr.  McLeod  lost  his  wife,  who  died  with- 
in a  year  after  his  marriage.  He  was  married  again,  July  18, 
1878,  in  Negaunee,  to  Miss  Margaret  J.  Duncan,  daughter  of 
Robert  Duncan  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  McLeod  has  held  va- 
rious official  positions.  He  served  two  terms  as  City  Treasurer 
of  Negaunee,  and  once  as  Supervisor. 

MEESKE  &  HOCH,  brewers,  proprietors  of  the  Peninsula 
Brewery  of  Negaunee,  and  Marquette  Brewery  of  Marquette. 
Mr.  Hoch  was  born  near  Cologne,  Germany,  October  18,  1853. 
He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  Hoch.  At  the  early  age  of 
three  months,  he  emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents.  They 
made  their  home  in  Waukesha,  Wis.  Sixteen  years  were  spent 
in  that  place,  and  then  they  moved  to  Milwaukee,  where  the 
father  kept  hotel  ;  he  assisted  his  father  in  that  business  about 
eleven  years,  and  then  came  to  Lake  Superior,  where  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Meeske  in  the  brewery  business,  Novem- 
ber, 1878.  In  May,  1881,  they  purchased  the  brewery  at  Ne- 
gaunee. Mr.  Hoch  at  once  moved  to  this  place  and  took  charge 
of  this  branch  of  the  business,  while  Mr.  Meeske  remained  in 
charge  of  the  Marquette  establishment.  The  brewery  at  Ne- 
gaunee, called  the  "  Peninsula  Brewery  "  was  built  by  Voelker 
&  Etty  in  1869,  a  frame  structure.  In  1870,  they  sold  out  to 
George  C.  Sheldon,  who  carried  on  the  business  four  or  five  years 
and  then  suspended  business.  The  brewery  remained  idle  a  few 
years,  when  it  was  bought  by  Frank  Leibenstein,  who  operated 
it  till  May,  1881,  when  he  sold  it  to  the  present  proprietors. 
Messrs.  Meeske  &  Hoch  have  greatly  improved  the  premises, 
building  a  fine  brick  malt  house  of  a  capacity  of  150,000  bushels 
yearly.  They  also  repaired  and  painted  the  brewery  ;  built  a 
dwelling,  and  house  adjacent.  The  brewery  has  a  capacity  of 
25,000  barrels  yearly,  and  has  a  reputation  for  turning  out  the 
best  quality  of  beer.  The  Marquette  brewery,  owned  and  ope- 
rated by  this  firm,  is  a  still  larger  concern.  Mr.  Hoch  was  mar- 
ried at  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  May  14,  1878,  to  Miss  Matilda  Geele, 
daughter  of  Frank  Geele.  Mrs.  Hoch  was  born  in  Sheboygan, 
Wis.;  they  have  one  child,  a  daughter— Elsie,  born  October,  19, 
1881.  Mr."  Hoch  has  served  as  Supervisor  of  Marquette  for  the 
years  1880  and  1881. 

GEORGE  MERRY,  Under  Captain  of.  the  Jackson  Mine,  is 
a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  and  was  born  December  24, 
1827  ;  emigrated  to  America  in  1865,  and  came  to  Negaunee  the 
same  year,  and  began  w^ork  in  the  Jackson  Mine.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  ever  since  ;  he  was  foreman  of  the  timber 
works  for  a  long  time,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  Under 
Captain.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Corbett,  a  native  of  Cum- 
berland, England,  in  October,  1853  ;  thev  have  three  children- 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret,  and  have  lost  one  son,  Henry. 

HARRY  G.  MERRY,  agent  of  the  McComber  Iron  Min- 
ing Company,  is  a  son  of  Capt.  Henry  Merry,  the  pioneer  in  min- 
ing interests  here,  and  was  born  November  10, 1861.  He  grew  up 
and  received  his  education  here,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Jackson  Mining  Company  for  many  years.  In  February,  1882, 
he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  agent  of  the  McCom- 
ber Mining  Companv. 

CAPTAIN  HEiSTRY  MERRY,  Manager  of  the  Jackson 
Mine,  Marquette,  is  a.  native  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  and  was 
born  February  18.  1830.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1851  ; 
went  to  Cleveland  and  remained  there  until  1854,  when  became 
to  Siarquette  County,  and  located  at  Marquette,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  building  docks.  In  1858,  he  came  to  Negaunee  and  be- 
came manager  of  the  Jackson  Mine,  and  since  that  time,  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years,  he  has  held  this  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  Capt.  Merry  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Sarah  Ray,  a  native  of  Wales,  July  3, 1854.  They  have  two  sons 
—Harry  G.  and  Thomas;  also  one  adopted  daughter,  Minnie. 
They  have  lost  one  daughter,  Eva,  and  two  sons,  Ray  and  George. 

ERNEST  MEYER,  jeweler,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
was  born  December  31, 1B45.  He  grew  up  and  learned  the  trade 
of  jeweler  and  watchmaker,  then  came  to  this  country  in  1874, 
and  came  to  Negaunee  iu  1877  ;  worked  at  his  trade  until  1880, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  jewelry  department  of  Dr.  Cyr's  bus- 
iness. He  was  united  in  marriage,  September  22, 1881,  to  Miss 
Bertha  Peterman  of  Milwaukee. 

L.  L.  MILLER,  of  the  firm  of  Miller  Bros.,  groceries, 
was  born  in  Germany  November  29,  1849.  He  is  the  son 
of  John  and  Sophia  Miller.  He  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  in  1850.  The  family  located  near  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  they  resided  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Monroe, 
Mich. ;  two  years  later  to  Wyandotte,  and  from  the  latter  place 
t»  Negaunee,  Mich.,  in  1859.    At  eleven  years  of  age,  tlie  sub- 


ject of  this  sketch  began  work  in  the  iron  mines  of  this  place, 
at  which  he  worked  four  and  a  half  years.  He  was  next  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  G.  D.  Stone,  and  remained  in 
that  gentleman's  employ  fifteen  years.  In  October,  1881,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother,  J.  P.,  in  the  grocery 
trade,  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.  They  are  just  opening 
in  a  new  stand  on  Iron  street,  where  they  will  keep  a  general 
stock  of  flour,  feed  and  provisions,  groceries  and  glassware. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Miller  was  married,  October  6,  1875,  at  Negaunee,  to 
Miss  Maggie  McLaughlin,  daughter  of  Thomas  McLaughlin  ; 
they  had  two  children  born  to  them—Benjamin  J.  and  Thomas 
J. ;  the  latter  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Miller  lost  his  wife,  who 
died  May  22, 1879. 

P.  C.  J.  MILLER,  saloon,  was  born  in  Denmark  June  10, 
1851  ;  emigrated  to  America  in  1870  ;  came  to  Lake  Superior 
in  1873  ;  located  at  Marquette  and  had  charge  of  the  railroad 
company's  mercantile  piers  for  about  seven  years,  and  employed 
between  sixty  and  seventy  men  ;  also  kept  the  City  Hotel.  In 
1881,  he  came  to  Negaunee,  and  engaged  in  his  present  business. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Forresters  ;  the  Danish  Society 
and  the  Brothers  Society. 

EDMUND  MINESS,  mining  Captain,  is  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  and  was  born  April  17, 1837.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  August,  1864,  and  came  to  Ontonagon  ;  worked  in 
the  Minesota  Mine  a  short  time,  and  engaged  in  prospecting  ; 
came  to  Marquette  County  in  1866,  and  worked  in  the  Jackson 
Mine  ;  afterward  went  to  Ishpeming  and  worked  in  the  Lake 
Superior  Mine  for  a  year  and  a  half  ;  has  been  engaged  in  min- 
ing since  then.  For  the  past  two  years  has  opened  the  Chicago 
Mine  and  engaged  in  exploring  for  ore.  He  married  Miss  Re- 
becca Davey,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  December  29, 
1859  ;  they  have  four  children— Mary  E.,  William  J.,  Ellen  J, 
and  Edwin. 

CAPT.  J.  P.  MITCHELL,  capitalist,  is  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, England  ;  was  born  March  3,  1831  ;  emigrated  to  America 
in  1861,  and  the  following  year  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  en- 
gaged in  copper  mining  ;  remained  there  six  years  and  then 
moved  to  Negaunee,  and  became  actively  connected  with  the 
iron  mining  here,  and  since  then  has  been  successfully  and 
prominently  identified  with  iron  interests.  He  has  also  been 
largely  interested  in  iron  mining  in  Canada,  and  mining  inter- 
ests in  Colorado.  When  Capt.  Mitchell  came  to  the  copper  re- 
gion in  1862,  after  paying  for  his  breakfast  he  had  only  50  cents 
left...  His  success  in  life  is  the  result  of  his  own  efforts.  He 
has  been  twice  married  ;  his  first  wife,  Miss  Mary  Spry,  from 
Devonshire,  England,  died  February  14, 1866,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren—Charles S.,  John  S.,  Albert  and  William.  Capt.  Mitchell 
married  Lucy  Thorpe,  March  1, 1870  ;  she  is  a  native  of  York- 
shire, England.  She  has  two  children—Katie  Thorpe  and 
Charles  F.,  by  a  former  husband. 

p.  MITCHELL,  manager  of  drug  and  jewelry  business 
for  Dr.  L.  D.  Cyr,  is  a  native  of  Lake  Superior  and  was  born 
Oct.  18,  1861,  in  the  copper  region  ;  he  attended  school  there 
and  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  completed  his  education.  He 
entered  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Cyr  in  1875,  and  since  then  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  identified  with  it,  and  since  1879  has 
had  the  management  of  the  business. 

P.  J.  MITCHELL,  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  England,  and 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1854,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  engaged  in  mining  in  the  copper  region.  He  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Quincy  Mine,  and  built  the  Quincy  Stamp  Mills. 
He  discovered  the  Smith  Mine  and  the  Edwards  Mine,  and  held 
the  superintendency  of  the  Lake  Angeline.  In  1872,  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  afterward  to  Salt  Lake  and  New  Mexico,  to  intro- 
duce his  patent  machinery  for  separating  the  rock  from  the  sil- 
ver and  copper  ore,  and  has  twenty-two  of  his  machines  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines.  He  married 
Miss  Jennette  Robertson,  a  native  of  Edinboro,  Scotland  ;  they 
havjB  five  children — four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

WILLIAM  N.  MORSE,  of  the  firm  of  Morse  Bros.  &  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  general  merchandise  and  produce.  In  addition 
to  their  mercantile  business  they  own  and  operate  the  principal 
warehouse  in  the  city.  This  business  was  established  by  Spear, 
Morse  &  Company,  in  the  fall  of  1872.  Three  or  four  years  later, 
a  change  occurred  in  the  firm,  and  the  name  changed  to  J.  W. 
Spear  &  Company.  Since  May,  1879,  the  firm  has  been  Morse 
Bros.  &  Company  ;  composed  of  John  E.,  William  N.  and  Aus- 
tin B.  Morse,  and  their  mother,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Morse.  This 
firm  carries  a  large  stock  of  dry  goods,  clothing  and  general 
merchandise,  and  does  an  extensive  warehouse  business.  Will- 
iam N.  Morse  was  born  in  Dalton,  Ga.,  January  26, 1849.  He  is 
the  son  of  Benjamin  C.  Morse,  who  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
and  emigrated  to  Georgia  in  1838,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  E.  Blunt,  a  native  of  Brainard  Mission,  Tenn.  The 
family  moved  from  Georgia  to  Missouri.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
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the  war  they  were  the  only  ones  that  hoisted  the  Union  flag  in 
their  town.  The  political  atmosphere  soon  got  so  hot  that  they 
were  obliged  to  accept  a  not  very  polite  invitation  to  leave  town, 
and  they  immediately  moved  to  Galesburg,  111.,  1861.  They  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  that  place  till  September,  1863,  when  they 
moved  to  Marquette,  Mich.  The  father  died  the  February  fol- 
lowing. In  1869,  William  N.  came  to  Negaunee,  and  engaged  in 
the  store  of  the  Iron  Cliff  Company  ;  continued  with  that  com- 
pany till  the  fall  of  1872,  when  he  engaged  in  business  with  J. 
W.  Spear  as  given  above.  Mr.  Morse  was  married  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  September  25, 1876,  to  Miss  Ruth  A.  Trelease,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  A.  Trelease.  Mrs.  Morse  was  born  at  the  Sault. 
Three  children  were  born  to  them— Martha  B.,  Ruth  E.  and 
Lois  O.    The  eldest  (Martha  B.)  died  in  infancy. 

CHARLES  MUCK,  meat  market,  is  a  native  of  Germany 
and  was  born  June  24,  1832.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1860,  and  came  to  Negaunee  in  1864,  and  established  his  present 
business  ;  his  market  is  the  oldest  in  ^N'egaunee.  He  has  held 
the  office  of  Assessor  and  City  Treasurer.  He  married  Miss 
Louisa  Dahl,  a  native  of  Germany,  in  November,  1865.  They 
have  seven  children— Clara,  Frank,  Hugo,  Rosa,  Emma,  Charles 
and  Ida.    They  have  lost  three  children. 

CHARLES  J.  H.  MUELLER,  of  the  firm  of  Mueller  & 
Roester,  grocers,  successors  to  C.  Stoppenbach,  who  established 
the  business  in  October,  1879,  and  sold  to  the  present  proprietors 
in  September,  1881.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson,  Wis.,  July  7, 
1855.  He  is  the  son  of  J.  M.  Mueller.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  he 
went  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where  he  was  employed  as  merchant's 
clerk  till  1879,  when  he  came  to  Negaunee,  Mich.,  with  Mr.  Stop- 
penbach, and  clerked  in  his  store  till  September,  1881,  when  he 
and  Mr.  Christ  Boesler  bought  out  Mr.  Stoppenbach,  and  have 
since  carried  on  the  business.  They  have  a  well-stocked  gro- 
cery, known  as  the  Red  Front,  where  they  keep  a  full  line  of 
staple  and  fancy  groceries,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Mueller 
was  married,  October  7, 1879,  to  Miss  Katie  Roesler,  daughter  of 
Christian  Roesler.  Mrs.  Mueller  was  born  in  Jefferson,  Wis. 
They  have  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Linda. 

BENJAMIN  NEELY,  hardware  merchant.  Business  es- 
tablished May  1,  1870  ;  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  9, 
1844.  He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Jane  (Baird)  Neely.  When 
five  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Massachusetts, 
and  five  years  later  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Remaining  there  two 
years,  he  went  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  arriving  in  that  city  in  1856. 
He  remained  in  that  place  till  1860,  and  then  moved  to  Hough- 
ton, Mich.  There  he  learned  the  tinner's  trade,  and  in  1867, 
came  to  Negaunee ;  worked  three  years  as  a  journeyman  till 
1870,  and  then  established  his  present  business ;  he  carries  a  full 
line  of  heavy  and  shelf  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware.  He  is 
interested  in  the  construction  of  a  fine  brick  block  now  in  course 

of  erection  at  the  corner  of  Iron  and streets,  adjacent  to 

his  present  store.  Mr.  Neely  was  married  in  Houghton  Febru- 
ary 15, 1866,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Connor.  They  have  six  children 
—Jennie,  Willie  B.,  Harry,  Benjamin,  May  L.  and  Amber. 

Y.  J.  NEWMAN,  agent  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 
Railroad  and  agent  of  the  American  Express  Company;  is  a  native 
of  Portsmouth,  England,  and  was  born  January  21,  18*39.  He  grew 
up  and  received  his  education  in  the  British  Naval  Gunnery  Service, 
and  afterward  held  the  position  of  Gunner  and  Gunnery  Instructor 
in  the  Portsmouth  Naval  College.  In  1862,  during  our  civil  war,  he 
came  to  America  to  enter  the  naval  service.  He  was  engaged  for 
several  months  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  teaching  the  practice 
of  small  arms  and  cutlass  drill;  was  then  assigned  to  the  South  At- 
lantic blockading  squadron,  and  served  as  chief  gunnery  aide  on  the 
staff  of  Admiral  Dahlgren.  He  met  Gen.  Sherman  at  Savannah, 
after  his  march  to  the  sea;  served  three  years.  After  the  war,  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior  and  accepted  the  position  of  agent  for  the  M., 
H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  at  Ishpeming;  remained  there  eight  years,  w^hen  he 
came  to  Negaunee,  and  has  since  then  held  the  same  position  with 
the  company  here;  he  has  been  connected  with  the  company  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  and  holds  the  position  of  agent  for  the  American 
Express  Company.  Mr.  Newman  was  united  in  marriage  in  October, 
1867,  to  Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Adsit,  a  native  of  Hull,  England;  they  have 
one  daughter — Myra  S. 

AUGUST  OLSON,  wholesale  agent  for  Best's  beer  and  saloon, 
was  born  in  Sweden  April  28,  1849;  came  to  this  country  in  1869; 
came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year;  engaged  in  his  present  busi- 
ness in  1874.  He  has  the  agency  for  Best's  Milwaukee  beer,  and 
sells  from  four  to  six  car  loads  a  month;  also  has  the  agency  of  H. 
B.  Franklin  &  Co.'s  cigars.  He  married  a  Miss  Anna  Sundberg  on 
September  6,  1878.  She  is  a  native  of  Sweden.  They  have  one  son 
—Rudolph  Wilfread,  born  May  4,  1879. 

H.  E.  PEARSE,  banker,  Negaunee,  is  a  native  of  Rutland 
County,  Yt.,  and  was  born  March  20,  1833.  From  early  boyhood, 
he  grew  up  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  came  to  Marquette  in  1867  and 
entered  the  First  National  Bank,  and  was  connected  with  that  in- 


stitution for  twelveiyears.  He  came  to  Negaunee  February  1,  1881, 
since  then  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  banking  business 
here.  His  banking  house  is  large  and  commodious,  with  a  splendid 
vault  16x24  inside,  with  wall  twenty  inches  thick  and  a  solid  iron 
and  steel  safe,  the  only  absolute  burglar-proof  safe  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  Mr.  P.  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  Birdsall, 
from  Huron  County,  Ohio,  October  17, 1854.  They  have  one  son — 
Frank  E.,  and  a  daughter — Anna  L. 

GEORGE  R.  PERSONS,  manager  of  the  J.  Q.  Adams  Insurr 
ance  Agency,  is  a  native  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  Au- 
gust 14,  1850;  he  received  his  education  in  that  State  and  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1875,  and  located  in  Negaunee.  He  is  cashier  of 
the  insurance  agency  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  comprising  fifteen  of  the 
best  fire  insurance  companies,  and  has  charge  of  the  agency,  which 
does  a  large  business  here  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  Mr. 
Persons  also  holds  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  Milwaukee  Iron 
Mining  Company. 

LOUIS*  PETERSON,  saloon  and  billiard  room,  is  a  native  of 
Denmark,  and  was  born  November  12,.  1856;  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1878,  and  came  to  Negaunee  the  same  year;  has  been  en- 
gaged in  his  present  business  only  a  short  time. 

JOSEPH  H.  PRIMEAU,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  born  in 
Ste.  Martine,  Chateauguay  Co.,  Canada,  August  30,  1843.  He  is 
the  son  of  Antoine  and  Angelica  (Reid)  Primeau.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Montreal  College,  and  at  the  Masson  College,  Terrebonne, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1863.  He  next  attended  the  regular 
course  at  the  Military  School  of  Quebec,  from  which  he  graduated  in 

1864,  with  first  and  second  class  certificates.  He  was  next  a  law 
student  two  years,  and  in  1868  came  to  Negaunee,  Mich.,  where  he 
remained  until  1871.  He  then  went  to  Marquette,  where  he  en- 
gaged as  merchant's  clerk,  and  devoted  considerable  time  to  teach- 
ing the  French  language.  He  was  elected  City  Recorder  of  Mar- 
quette in  1873;  was  re-elected,  and  held  the  office  seven  years.  He 
was  also  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  same  time,  and  City  Librarian, 
by  virtue  of  his  office  of  Recorder.  He  returned  to  Negaunee  in 
March,  1881,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  In 
the  spring  of  1882,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Negaunee. 
Mr.  P.  was  married  at  St.  Philomene,  Chateauguay  Co.,  Canada, 
November  19,  1867,  to  Miss  Angelica  McComber,  daughter  of  Con- 
stant and  Catharine  Aubert  (De  Gaspe)  McComber.  Mrs.  P.  was 
born  in  Canada.  They  have  three  children  living— Augusta,  Marie 
Louise  and  Joseph  H.  Mr.  P.  is  a  thorough  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
has  been  an  earnest  and  influential  supporter  of  that  party  in  the 
Upper  Peniinsula. 

J.  E.  RICHARDSON,  carriage  manufacturer,  is  a  native  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. ;  was  born  March  10,  1834.  He  grew  up 
and  learned  his  trade  in  that  State;  came  West  to  Wisconsin  in 

1865,  and  located  in  Fond  du  Lac,  and  carried  on  his  business  there 
for  ten  years.  In  1875,  he  came  to  Negaunee  and  built  his  present 
factory,  and  since  then  has  continued  the  business,  and  is  the  only 
exclusive  manufacturer  of  light  carriages  on  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  has  a  good  trade.  During  the  war,  he  enlisted  and  served  in 
the  Fiftieth  Regiment  New  York  Engineer  Corps.  While  living  in 
Fond  du  Lac,  he  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council.  He  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  order  and  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  Mr.  Richardson  married 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Welch,  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N. 
Y.  They  have  five  children — Arthur,  Alice,  Sanford,  Bessie  and 
Bertie. 

HARRY  ROBERTS,  Mining  Captain  and  Superintendent,  is  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  March  26,  1802;  came  to 
this  county  in  1868,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year,  and 
engaged  in  mining  at  the  Jackson  Mine,  and  jvas  with  that  company 
for  twelve  years.  He  afterward  lield  the  position  of  Captain  and 
Superintendent  of  the  McComber  and  Pascoe  and  Dalliba  Mines, 
and  helped  to  open  the  Cheshire  Mine.  Since  then  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  exploring  and  locating  mines.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
School  Inspector.  Mr.  R.  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennette 
Cox  Corwall,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  September  9,  1873. 
They  have  three  children — May  Teuby,  Gertrude,  William  Henry. 
They  lost  one  daughter — Nina. 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS,  Superintendent  Ohio  Valley  Iron  Com- 
pany, is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  w^as  born  August  24, 
1854.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1870,  and  came  to  Lake  Su- 
perior the  same  year.  He  came  to  Negaunee  in  1870,  and  began 
work  in  the  Jackson  Mine.  He  also  worked  in  the  Michigamme 
and  the  Lake  Superior  Mines.  He  went  to  Canada  and  opened  the 
Dufferin  Mine  for  Captain  Mitchell.  He  held  the  position  of  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Boston  and  Sterling  Mines,  and  shipped  20,000 
tons  of  ore  last  year.  On  the  1st  of,  June,  he  became  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Ohio  v  alley  Iron  Company;  is  also  a  stockholder  of  the 
same. 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  foreman  of  foundry  Iron  Cliff  Company,  is 
a  native  of  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  and  was  born  November  2, 
1826.  During  infancy,  his  parents  removed  to  Ohio,  and  he  ^rew 
up  there  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  then  returned  to  Connecticut. 
He  came  to  Negaunee  in  1874,  and  since  then  has  held  liis  present 
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position  of  foreman  in  charge  of  both  furnaces.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  furnace  men  in  this  country,  having  an  active  continuous  ex- 
perience of  thirt}'-- seven  years,  and  has  been  with  Mr.  Barnum  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  In  1869,  while  living  in  Connecticut,  he  was 
elected  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  held  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years;  also  held  other  town 
offices.  Mr.  Root  was  united  in  marriage  April  20,  1848,  to  Miss 
Rhoda  P.  Phillipps.  She  is  a  native  of  Canaan,  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.     They  have  a  son,  Eugene  S.,  and  one  daughter,  Olive  V. 

ROWLAND  SAVAGE,  dealer  in  paints,  oils  and  varnish,  win- 
dow glass  and  sash,  was  born  in  St.  Johns,  Lower  Canada,  February 
11,  1835.  He  moved  to  Goderich,  Upper  Canada;  was  raised  there, 
and  learned  his  trade  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  came  to  Negaunee  in 
1870,  and  engaged  in  painting,  and  has  carried  on  the  business  ever 
since.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Meagher,  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, July  3,  1860.  They  have  five  sons— Charles  F.,  Francis  M., 
Rowland  J.  J.,  George  H.  and  Edward  C,  and  lost  one  daughter — 
Mary. 

JOHN  W.  SCHADT,  mine  owner,  is  a  native  of  Holstein, 
Germany,  was  born  August  13,  1830;  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1857,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1864,  and  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  the  copper  region;  remained  there  until  he  was 
burned  out  in  1868;  then  engaged  in  mining  and  exploring  for  min- 
erals. He  discovered  the  Chicago  Mine,  and  has  subleased  the 
ground  on  which  the  Milwaukee  Mine  was  discovered.  In  1863,  he 
married  Miss  Anna  Schrottky,  a  native  of  Germany.  They  have 
four  children— Otto,  Felix,  Oscar  and  Alphonse. 

JACOB  SCHNEIDER,  billiard  hall  and  saloon,  was  born  in 
Germany  August  16,  1833;  emigrated  to  America  in  1841,  and  grew 
up  in  Wisconsin;  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  there.  He  came  to 
Marquette  County  in  1872,  and  for  seven  years  has  carried  on  his 
business  in  Ishpeming  and  Negaunee.  He  has  fine,  large  rooms, 
with  five  billiard  tables.  He  holds  the  office  of  Alderman  from  the 
Second  Ward.  He  married  Miss  Dora  Vildey,  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton County,  Wis.  They  have  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters — Edward,  Richard,  Henry,  Fred,  Frank,  Mary,  Clara, 
Emma  and  Ben  aid. 

A.  C.  SEASS,  proprietor  and  owner  of  the  Breitung  House,  is 
a  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  October  3,  1847.  After 
reaching  manhood^  he  came  West  to  Oshkosh,  Wis,,  in  1870;  re- 
mained there  three  years,  and  in  1873  came  to  Negaunee  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cigars;  since  then,  for  the  past  nine 
years,  he  has  successfully  carried  on  the  business  here,  employing 
five  men,  and  makes  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  cigars 
annually.  In  August,  1879,  he  began  building  the  hotel  now  known 
as  the  Breitung  House.  It  is  finely  located  at  the  head  of  Iron 
street,  and  was  completed  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  It 
has  all  modern  improvements,  steam  and  gas,  and  fine  sample 
rooms.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  hotels  in  the 
State,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  town  and  to  the  enterprise  of  its  owner. 
Mr.  Seass  served  as  Alderman  from  the  Second  Ward  three  years, 
and  then  resigned.  He  has  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  in  various  societies.  Mr.  Seass  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Woleben.  from  East  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1867.  They  have 
three  children— Lillian,  Leverne  and  Eva. 

G.  SPORLEY,  of  the  firm  of  Sporley  &  Kline,  hardware  mer- 
chants, and  of  the  firm  of  Fox  &  Sporley,  harness-makers.  He  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1827;  came  to  America  in  1857,  and  located  at 
Marquette,  Mich.  One  year  later,  he  moved  to  Negaunee;  spent 
one  year  in  mining,  and  then  opened  a  wine  and  liquor  store.  In 
October,  1879,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Leonard  Rupelt,  in  the 
hardware  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rupelt  &  Sporley. 
This  connection  lasted  nine  months,  when  Mr.  Rupelt  retired,  and 
Mr.  Sporley  continued  the  business  alone  till  October,  1881,  when 
Mr.  Sidney  P.  Kline  bought  in,  and  the  firm  of  Sporley  &  Kline 
was  organized.  They  carry  a  general  stock  of  hardware,  stoves, 
iron,  nails,  tinware,  steam-pipe  and  fittings.  Mr.  Sporley  was  mar- 
ried in  Germany  shortly  before  coming  to  America.  Seven  children 
were  bom  to  them — Carrie,  Charles,  Adolph,  Carrie,  Louis,  Tillie 
and  Lizzie.    The  eldest  (Carrie)  died  in  childhood. 

WILLIAM  H.  SPROUL,  book-keeper  in  store  of  Iron  Cliff 
Company,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  November  6, 
1837.  He  grew  up  and  receive*d  his  education  in  that  State.  He 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  April,  1874,  to  enter  the  employ  of  the 
Iron  Cliff  Company  at  Negaunee.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
held  his  present  position  as  book-keeper  for  store  of  the  Iron  Cliff 
Company.  He  was  elected  Supervisor  in  1881.  Mr.  Sproul  was 
united  in  marriage  March  5,  1862,  to  Miss  Dora  D.  Slokom,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  two  children— Samuel  E.  and  Willie. 
J.  F.  STEYENS.  manager  of  the  Cheshire  and  Swanzey  Mines, 
was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  4,  1848.  He  received  his 
education  in  that  State,  ije  has  spent  many  years  of  travel  all 
over  this  country,  Europe,  South  America  and  China,  and  fias  visited 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of,  and  to  restore  his 
health.  During  the  oil  excitement  he  was  largely  interested  in  de- 
veloping oil  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  Negaunee  in  1870, 
to  attend  to  his  mining  interests,  and  since  then  has  had  charge  of 


the  development  of  the  mines.  He  has  also  large  mining  interests 
in  Leadville,  Colo.,  and  spends  a  part  of  his  time  there.  He  was 
chosen  Chairman  of  the  Senatorial  Convention  and  of  other  con- 
ventions, and  has  held  various  town  offices  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Mr.  Stevens  married  Miss  Ella  Calhoun,  of  Milwaukee,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1874.  They  have  four  children — Alice,  George,  Lydia  and 
Clara. 

CHARLES  SUNDBERG,  watchmaker  and  jeweler;  business 
was  established  inl870;-was  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  September 
1,  1845.  He  is  a  son  of  Gustave  and  Elizabeth  Sundberg.  In  1864, 
he  came  to  America  and  located  at  Marquette,  Mich.  He  remained 
at  that  place  till  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Negaunee,  and  in  1870 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  wine 
and  liquor  business  till  1878.  He  was  married  July  5,  1871,  at  Ne- 
gaunee, to  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  daughter  of  Sheriff  August  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Sundberg  were  jointly  interested  in  the 
jewelry  business,  having  a  branch  store  at  Ishpeming.  In  1873,  they 
dissolved  partnership,  Mr.  Anderson  taking  the  Ishpeming  store 
and  Mr.  Sundberg  the  Negaunee  establishment.  Mrs.  Sundberg  was 
born  in  Berso,  Sweden.  They  have  two  children  living — Ida  and 
Eva,  and  lost  three  in  childhood. 

CHARLES  G.  THOREN,  merchant  tailor,  was  born  in  Swe- 
den November  9, 1838;  he  grew  up  and  learned  his  trade  there, 
and  in  1867  emigrated  to  this  country.  Three  years  later,  in 
1870,  he  came  to  Negaunee  and  worked  at  his  trade*  for  five 
years.  In  1875,  he  established  his  present  business,  and  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  carried  it  on  successfully,  and  has  built  up 
an  excellent  business ;  he  carries  a  large  and  well-selected  stock 
of  goods  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  extensive  trade.  Mr.  T. 
married  Miss  Johanna  Peterson,  a  native  of  Sweden,  November 
4, 1862.  They  have  had  six  children,  four  of  whom  survive— 
Charlie,  Theodore,  Clara  and  Titus. 

JAMES  TREMBATH,  proprietor  Jackson  House,  is  a  native  of 
Cornwall.  England,  and  was  born  January  28,  1836.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  1867,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  located  at  Ne- 
gaunee, and  engaged  in  mining  in  the  Jackson  Mine;  was  there  nine 
years;  then  engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
has  run  the  Jackson  House,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  hotels 
here.  In  1856,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Williams.  She  died  in  1864, 
leaving  four  children — Dio  W.,  James  G.,  Frances  M.  and  Harry. 
In  1866,  he  married  Miss  Grace  Williams,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  En- 
gland.    He  belongs  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

M.  J.  WHITNEY,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  a  native  of 
Michigan,  and  was  born  at  Mount  Clemens,  Macomb  County,  June 
4,  1846.  During  boyhood,  he  attended  the  district  schools.  At  the 
breaking-out  of  the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  at  the  age  of  Mteen,  but 
being  too  young,  did  not  go  in  the  field.  He  afterward  enlisted  in 
the  Twenty-second  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  After  his  return  from  the  service,  he  took  a 
thorough  business  college  course,  and  in  1869  entered  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  graduated  in  1872;  in  fall  of  same  year  com- 
menced teaching  at  Houghton,  and  had  charge  of  the  schools  there 
for  nine  years,  and  during  this  time  did  much  to  advance  educa- 
tional interests  there.  He  resigned  his  position  there,  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  here.  He  has  held  the  position  of  Town  and 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  Marquette  County.  Prof.  Whitney  was  united  in 
marriage,  July  5,  1876,  to  Miss  E.  M.  Fuller,  from  Mendota,  111. 
They  have  had  four  children,  only  son  survives— Robert  A. 

MICHIGAMME. 

The  village  of  Michigamme  is  situated  in  Town  48, 
Kange  30,  twenty-six  miles  northwest  of  Negaunee,  at  the 
extreme  west  side  of  Marquette  County. 

It  is  a  bright,  active  mining  town  of  1,800  inhabitants,- 
and  derives  its  resources  from  several  of  the  leading  mines 
on  the  range.  The  site  of  the  town  borders  on  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Michigamme  (Great  Lake),-  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  very  beautiful.  The  waters  of  the  lake  encircle 
many  pretty  and  picturesque  islands,  and  the  scene,  as  a 
whole,  is  one  that  vividly  impresses  the  mind  with  its  won- 
derful natural  beauty. 

The  pioneer  of  this  locality  is  Jacob  Houghton,  Esq., 
who  discovered  the  Michigamme  Mine  in  1872.  The  first 
test  pits  were  sunk  during  this  year,  and  mining  operations 
were  commenced  in  the  month  of  August,  1872,  at  which 
time  the  work  of  stripping  was  begun. 

The  first  building  that  graced  the  town  site  was  a  log 
building,  erected  for  the  shelter  of  the  mining  engineers  on 
the  lafee  shore.     The  town  was  laid  out  by  the  Michigamme 
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Mining  Company  in  the  fall  of  1872,  settlement  commenc- 
ing immediately,  and,  dm-ing  the  following  winter  and 
spring,  the  town  built  up  very  fast.  The  work  of  stripping 
the  ore  deposit  was  pushed  vigorously  for^^ard,  employing 
a  large  number  of  men. 

In  the  winter  of  1872-78,  the  saw -mill  of  Messrs.  F. 
W.  Reed  &  Co.  was  erected,  and  its  product  rapidly  con- 
sumed in  building  the  town. 

The  first  frame  buildings  were  put  up  by  Messrs.  Hay- 
den  and  West. 

A.  F.  Newnert  opened  the  first  store  on  Railroad  street, 
in  the  early  part  of  1872. 

Messrs.  Hayden  &  West  opened  the  second  store,  in  the 
first  frame  building  erected.  •  The  town  was  built  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  decide  which  were 
first. 

During  the  winter,  ore  was  shipped  from  the  mine  by 
transporting  it  by  water  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  by  means 
of  a  steam  tug  and  barges. 

f  In  the  month  of  January,  1873,  work  was  commenced 
on  No.  2  Yein  of  ore,  and  the  reputation  of  the  mine  fully 
established.  The  following  season,  the  railroad  was  ex- 
tended to  Michigamme,  and  shipments  of  ore  commenced 
in  earnest.  The  times  were  most  prosperous,  and  people 
were  flocking  hither  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  town  that 
soon  promised  to  develop  into  a  city. 

U  On  the  19th  of  June,  1873,  a  severe  forest  tire  swept 
over  the  town  site,  leaving  but  one  business  house  and  two 
or  three  dwellings.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  many  were  compelled  to  give  up,  losing  every- 
thing. The  town  was  rapidly  built  up  again,  and,  by  the 
1st  day  of  the  following  September,  nearly  every  building 
had  been  replaced.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  the 
panic  of  1873,  which  began  to  be  visibly  felt  during  the 
month  of  October.  The  Michigamme  Mine,  which,  a*  few 
months  before,  had  employed  a  force  of  300  men,  re'^uced 
its  force  down  to  seventeen.  Property,  which  brought  al- 
most any  price  during  the  spring,  seemed  now  apparently 
worthless.  The  paper  issued  by  the  mining  companies 
served  as  currency,  and  people  struggled  along  bravely  for 
a  year,  when  good  times  began  to  come  again.  The  mines 
increased  their  forces,  by  degrees  at  first,  and  soon  the 
town  was  experiencing  a  boom  in  business  life,  that  con- 
tinued up  to  1876.  During  this  year,  the  price  of  ore  fell 
off,  the  forces  at  the  mines  were  again  reduced,  and  the 
business  of  the  town  sank  in  a  corresponding  degree.  In 
187.9,  trade  again  revived,  and  since  that  time  prosperity 
has  smiled  upon  it. 

Michigamme  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  the  fall 
of  1873,  with  Edward  D.  Hall  as  President;  Trustees,  Ja- 
cob Houghton,  E.  D.  Hall,  W.  J.  Doyle,  Hans  Blomgren 
and  William  Hayes. 

The  first  school  of  the  village  was  taught  by  F.  O. 
Chamberlain,  in  a  building  owned  by  Messrs.  Ryan  &  Gal- 
lagher, in  the  spring  of  1873.  Buildings  were  rented  for 
school  purposes  until  1876,  when  the  present  building  was 
erected.  The  schools  are  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Bas- 
sett,  assisted  by  Misses  Mary  Canning  and  A.  A.  Neil. 

The  first  church  organization  was  effected  by  the  Cath- 
olics, in  the  early  part  of  1873.  Amission  was  established 
by  Father  Berube,  and  has  since  been  attended  by  different 
clergymen.  The  church  was  erected  at  the  organization  of 
the  society,  during  the  spring  of  1873.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  society  was  also  organized  about  this  time,  and, 
withiii  the  past  twelve  months,  the  Swedish  people  have  or- 
ganized a  Lutheran  Church  society,  and  erected  a  neat 
frame  building. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

IRVING  A.  BASSETT,  Principal  of  school,  is  a  native  of  Oak^ 
land  County,  Mich.,  and  was  born  January  22,  1844.  Attended 
school  there  and  completed  his  education  at  the  State  Kormal  School. 
After  reaching  manhood,  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  located  at 
Houghton,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Hubbell  and 
began  reading  law,  and  remained  there  with  him  three  years;  then 
was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  Etna  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
and  removed  to  Detroit  and  held  that  position  two  years;  then  re- 
moved to  Flint  and  was  engaged  in  business  there  two  years;  in 
1873,  returned  to  Lake  Superior;  was  engaged  in  business  at  Eough- 
ton  and  in  teaching  at  L'Anse  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Michi- 
gamme and  took  cliarge  of  the  schools  here,  and  is  also  correspond- 
ent of  the  Mining  Journal;  he  holds  the  office  of  Magistrate.  Mr. 
Bassett  was  united  in  marriage,  August  28,  1868,  to  Miss  Hannah 
McKendrick,  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  They  have  five  children — Flor- 
ence L.,  William  I.,  Robert  J.,  John  A.  and  Daisy. 

GEORGE  BLOCK,  dealer  in  wines  and  liquors,  was  born  in 
Alsace,  France,  May  12,  1838.  Emigrated  to  America  in  1861,  and 
came  the  same  year  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Ontonagon, 
and  only  had  30  cents  when  he  readied  there;  he  worked  in  the 
Minesota  Mine  and  other  places,  and  lived  there  eight  years;  then 
came  to  Marquette  County  and  worked  four  years  in  the  iron  mines; 
then  came  to  Michigamme  May  1,  1871,  and  worked  at  the  Cham- 
pion Mine,  and  engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  built  the  first 
finished  building  for  business  in  Michigamme,  and  since  then  has 
been  successfully  engaged  in  business  here,  and  has  the  oldest  saloon 
here;  he  is  a  member  of  the  school  board.  In  1865,  he  married  Miss 
Anna  Vilends,  in  Ontonagon;  she  is  a  native  of  Prussia.  They 
have  seven  children— George,  John,  Mary,  Katie,  William,  Lizzie 
and  Antoine. 

JOHN  BRANDT,  section  boss,  M.,  H.  &0.  R.  R.,  is  a  native  of 
Sweden,  and  was  born  September  21,  1824.  Emigrated  to  America 
in  1869;  lived  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior 
in  1873;  he  began  working  for  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  in  1877;  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  section  boss,  and  came  to  Michigamme 
to  live  in  1881.*^  He  married  Johanna  Jacobson  October  25,  1851. 
They  have  had  eight  children;  only  three  survive — Helena,  Doro- 
thea and  George. 

JOHN  P.  CHRISTOPHER,  Captain  of  the  Michigamme  Mine, 
is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  July  1,  1844.  Emigrated  to 
America  in  1863,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year  and 
went  to  tlie  copper  district,  Ontonagon  County,  and  worked  in  the 
Aztec,  Boliemian  and  Adventure  Mines.  In  July,  1864, came  to  Mar- 
quette County,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Jackson  Iron  Company, 
under  Captain  Henry  Merry,  eight  years;  then  went  to  Missouri,  and 
was  in  the  lead  mines  for  one  year;  after  his  return,  worlved  for  the 
Lake  Superior  Company,  and  was  foreman  of  the  Barnum  and  Cap- 
tain of  the  Pioneer  Mines  three  years,  and  nine  months  under  the 
Iron  Cliifs  Company,  Negaunee.  In  April,  1877,  came  to  the  Mich- 
igamme Mine,  and  since  then  has  held  his  present  position. 

W.  B.  DAVIS,  superintendent  Spurr  Iron  Mine,  is  a  native  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  was  born  in  Ontonagon  County  August  13,  1857. 
His  parents  came  here  in  1846,  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  received  his  education  in  Detroit,  and 
was  afterward  on  Isle  Roy  ale  two  years;  came  to  the  Spurr  Mine  as 
clerk  in  June,  1881,  and  after  the  resignation  of  his  father,  he  was 
appointed,  April  1,  1882,  to  succeed  him  as  superintendent  of  the 
work  of  the  company  here. 

ANTOINE  DISHNOW,  deceased,  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
was  born  in  1839.  He  grew  up  there  and  in  New  York  State.  In 
the  fall  of  1867,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  La  More,  a  native  of  New 
York.  They  came  to  Marquette  County  ih  1872,  and  he  engaged  in 
wood  business  and  contracting;  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  locate 
here,  and  to  go  in  business ;  he  held  the  office  of  Highway  Commis- 
sioner; his  death  occurred  February  6,  1881,  leaving  four  children — 
Emma  J.,  Antoine,  Eddie  and  Moses  A. 

ANDREW  E.  ERICK80N,  general  merchant,  furniture  and 
hardware  dealer,  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  was  born  August  30, 
1838.  He  learned  the  trade  of  wagon-maker  and  blacksmith,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1868,  coming  to  Marquette  County  the  same 
year,  and  locating  at  Ishpeming;  lived  there  five  years  and  worked  in 
wagon-shop  at  the  Cleveland  Mine.  In  1873,  he  came  to  Michi- 
gamme, and  worked  at  his  trade  until  1881,  when  he  established  his 
present  business,  and  is  building  up  a  good  trade.  He  married  Miss 
Stein  a  Jonas,  a  native  of  Sweden,  April  24,  1864.  They  have  three 
children — John  Gustav,  Carl  August  and  Edward  Emil. 

GETZ  &  PARADISE,  general  merchants.  The  business  of  this 
firm  was  established  by  Louis  Getz  October  1,  1879;  he  continued 
until  May,  1882,  when  Maurice  Paradise  became  a  partner  in  the 
.  business,  and  since  then  the  firm  of  Getz  &  Paradise  haved  one  a 
large  trade.  In  June,  1882,  they  established  a  branch  at  L'Anse; 
they  carry  a  large  stock  of  goods;  they  are  building  a  large  store 
and  warehouse  for  the  accommodation  of  their  business.  Mr.  Getz 
is  a  native  of  Russia ;  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1867,  and  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1871.    Mr.  Paradise  is  a  native  of  Poland,  and  was 
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born  October  1,  1859;  emigrated  to  America  in  1866;  lived  in  Missis- 
sippi for  a  short  time,  and  lived  in  Cliicago  six  years  and  then  came 
to  Lake  Superior. 

JOHN  HICKEY,  general  merchant,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  born  September  11,  1844.  After  reaching  manhood,  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1867,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1872;  to 
Marquette  County  the  following  year;  established  his  present  busi- 
ness at  Michigamme,  and  since  then  has  continued  in  trade  here, 
and  is  the  oldest  merchant  in  business  here.  In  1882,  he  married 
Miss  Kate  Fleming,  of  this  place.  He  has  two  children— Alice  and 
John,  by  a  former  wife. 

PEDER  JACOBSON,  general  merchant,  is  a  native  of  Den- 
mark, and  was  born  August  ^23,  1852.  After  reaching  manhood,  he 
emigrated  to  America  in  1873,  and  came  to  Marquette  County  in  the 
same  year  ;  lived  in  Ishpeming  four  years,  then  came  to  Michi- 
gamme and  began  his  present  business  in  a  very  small  way,  with 
only  a  needle  and  thread;  as  he  earned  more  money,  he  bought  more 
goods.  The  next  year  he  lost  all  he  had  by  the  failure  of  the  Spurr 
Mine,  but  he  paid  up  all  he  owed  for  goods,  and  since  then  has  in- 
creased his  business  little  by  little,  until  now  he  has  a  good  stock 
and  a  nice  trade.  In  1876,  he  married  Miss  Christina  Christensen,  a 
native  of  Denmark.  They  have  two  children— Tineana  Lourine 
Josephine  and  Petrea  Looise  Nicolena. 

DAVID  JENKINS,  saloon,  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England, 
and  was  born  in  1844;  emigrated  to  America  in  1863,  and  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1865;  after  a  short  time  in  copper  district,  came  to 
Marquette  County,  and  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  engaged  in 
his  present  business  at  Michigamme.  In  1878,  he  married  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Feikel,  a  native  of  Germany.  They  have  four  children- 
George,  Elizabeth,  Anna  and  Ettie. 

ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  of  the  firm  of  Hirschmann  &  Johnston, 
general  merchants,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  April  29, 
1848.  He  lived  there  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  then  came  to  Han- 
cock, Lake  Superior,  and  remained  in  the  copper  district  for 
many  years.  He  came  to  Marquette  County,  and  located  at  Repub- 
lic in  1879,  and  recently  came  to  Michigamme  and  engaged  in  trade, 
and  has  the  management  of  the  business  here.  Mr.  Johnston  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  Carter,  of  Port  Henry,  N.  Y., 
March  22,  1868.  '  They  have  one  son— James. 

MURRAY  McCALLUM,  manager  lumber  business  of  F.  W. 
Reed  &  Co.,  is  a  native  of  Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
born  March  31, 1845.  His  parents  came  west  to  Winnebago  County, 
Wis.,  in  1852,  and  located  at  Neenah,  and  he  lived  there  until  he 
came  to  Marquette  in  April,  1873,  and  engaged  in  lumbering  in  and 
near  Marquette;  was  connected  with  Eagle  Mills  five  years,  and  was 
superintendent  there.  Since  February,.  1881,  when  the  present  mill 
was  put  in  operation  at  Michigamme,  by  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.,  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  business  here.  He  held  the  office  of  Town 
Treasurer,  at  Eagle  Mills,  two  years,  and  now  holds  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  member  of  Village  Board.  He  married 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Ball,  of  Portage  County,  Wis.,  August  20, 1868.  They 
have  two  children— Anna  Agnes  and  an  infant  daughter.  They  lost 
one  son,  Amos  H.,  who  was  drowned  in  1881. 

CAPT.  A.  C.  McCONNELL,  Superintendent  Webster  Mine,  is 
a  native  of  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  and  was  born  May  2,  1845;  his 
parents  came  to  Lake  Superior  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age, 
and  located  at  Marquette.  He  grew  up  here,  and  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  has  been  connected  with  the  mining  interests;  was  with 
the  Washington  and  Humboldt  mines  seven  years;  with  the  Win- 
throp  two  years,  and  was  exploring  for  Chicago  parties,  and  partially 
opened  a  mine  for  them  on  the  range,  and  during  the  past  year  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  Superintendent  Webster  Mine. 
He  has  held  town  offices.  Capt.  McConnell  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Jennie  Jackson,  of  Lower  Michigan,  June  10,  1870.  They 
have  three  children — Jennie,  Carrie  and  Kate,  and  have  lost  one 
son,  Albert  M. 

NELS  OLSON,  contractor  and  builder,  is  a  native  of  Sweden, 
and  was  born  December  17,  1841;  emigrated  to  America  in  1870,  and 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1873,  and  located  at  Michigamme;  has 
been  in  other  places— Canada,  Minnesota  and  Dakota— but  has  lived 
here  most  of  the  time,  and  is  engaged  in  contracting  and  building. 
In  1875,  he  married  Miss  Clara  Olson,  who  was  born  in  Sweden. 
They  have  three  children— Hulda  Cecilia,  Alexander  and  Friterof 
Marcus. 

ISAAC  TREDE,  wines  and  liquors,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
was  born  in  1845.  He  lived  there  until  1866,  when  he  came  to  Lake 
Superior;  settled  in  Marquette  County,  and  was  engaged  in  making 
charcoal,  at  Clarksburg,  for  eight  years.  He  lived  five  years  at 
Negaunee,  and  then  came  to  Michigamme  and  engaged  in  butcher- 
ing business,  and  has  recently  started  his  present  business.  He 
owns  his  property,  and  is  preparing  to  build  and  start  livery  business. 
In  1865,  he  married  Miss  Sophia  Biegrow,  a  native  of  Canada. 
They  have  five  children— Fred,  Isaac,  Louise,  Mack  and  John. 

THOMAS  H.  TRACY,  conductor  accommodation  train  M.,  H. 
&  O.  R.  R.,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin March  13,  1852.  His  parents  came  to  ^Wisconsin  during  his  early 
childhood,  and  he  grew  up  in  La  Fayette  County.    He  came  to  Lake 


Superior  in  1869,  and  for  two  years  was  with  the  Lake  Superior 
Company;  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and 
since  then,  for  the  past  eleven  years,  has  been  connected  with  the 
line,  and  for  six  years  has  held  his  present  position  as  conductor.  * 
In  1873,  he  married  Miss  Carrie  Northey;  she  is  a  native  of  Wiscon- 
sin, but  came  to  Lake  Superior  during  childhood.  They  have  two 
children — Thomas  and  Burney. 

J.  VAN  DEVENTER,  physician  and  surgeon  for  Michigamme 
Mine,  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  born  February  6,  1847.  He 
received  his  literary  education  in  that  State;  pursued  his  medical 
studies  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1869;  after  graduating,  he  attended  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Virginia,  and  in  April, 
1873,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  in  Marquette  County, 
at  Michigamme,  and  since  then  has  successfully  practiced  his  pro- 
fession here,  and  is  surgeon  for  the  mining  companies  in  this  locality. 

KEPUBLIC. 

Eepublic,  known  also  as  Iron  City,  may  properly  be- 
called  a  township  village.  In  the  village  and  neighbor- 
hood there  is  a  population  of  about  three  thousand.  The 
village  is  not  incorporated,  but  the  enterprising  portion  of 
the  people  are  seeking  such  privileges,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly have  their  petition  answered  favorably.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  village  may  be  said  to  have  been  made  Novem- 
ber 3,  1871,  when  Peter  Pascoe  directed  the  windfall  which 
then  encumbered  the  mining  lands  to  be  cleared  off.  He 
erected  the  first  house  on  the  location,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, in  the  rear  of  his  present  office.  The  mine  was 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1872.  Since  that  time,  the  settle- 
ment has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  mining  interest, 
and  now  gives  promise  of  an  importance  of  which  the  set- 
tlers of  a  few  years  ago  could  not  dream. 

The  majority  of  the  men  are  miners.  The  numerical 
preponderance  of  males  over  females  is  great;  but,  with 
improved  means  of  access  to  more  densely  settled  commun- 
ities, and  the  influx  of  immigrants,  this  inconvenience  will 
right  itself  and  disappear.  The  people  are  intelligent  and 
enterprising.  The  most  profuse  gifts  have  been  provided 
for  the  educational  establishments  ;  the  schoolhouse  is 
everywhere  already.  Books,  newspapers,  magazines  and 
pamphlets  are  much  read;  the  different  religious  societies 
are  represented.  The  public  peace  has  been  but  seldom 
disturbed,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  the  jails  stand 
empty. 

The  village  has  bean  a  prosperous  business  place  for  a 
number  of  years;  it  is  the  home  of  a  quiet,  yet  enterprising,^ 
well  to-do  community,  with  many  respectable  and  cultivated 
families,  and  is  free  from  the  reckless  and  dissolute  char- 
acters which  pervade  new  mining  camps. 

The  situation  of  the  village  of  Republic  and  of  the 
mines  is  by  nature  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  romantic 
spots  to  be  found.  The  Michigamme  River,  a  stream  of 
considerable  size,  has  here  a  very  rapid  current,  foaming 
over  and  among  the  rocks  which  obstruct  its  flow;  but 
above  the  rapids,  in  full  view  from  the  location,  the  river 
spreads  out  into  a  broad,  magnificent  stream,  which  disap- 
pears to  the  north,  between  the  rugged  hills  that  come  down 
to  its  margin  and  finally  obscure  it  from  view.  Here,  too, 
are  several  beautiful  bays,  formed  by  depressions  in  the 
surface  adjoining  the  river,  and  high  up  in  the  northerly 
and  westerly  slope  of  the  bold,  rocky  bluff,  which,  at  a  few 
hundred  feet  distance,  surrounds  on  two  sides  the  largest 
and  clearest  of  these  placid  sheets  of  dark  blue  water,  are 
the  shafts  of  the  Republic  Mine.  From  the  power  which 
the  Michigamme  affords,  the  air-compressors  of  the  Repub- 
lic, West  Republic  and  Columbia  Mines  are  driven. 

In  the  history  of  the  county,  the  date  of  organization 
of  the  township  and  the  names  of  Supervisors  are  given. 
The  village  is  governed  by  the  Township  Board.     In  it  is 
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located  the  Town  Hall,  a  large  frame  building,  said  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  affair  of  its  kind  in  the  Upper  Peninsu- 
la. A  large  graded  school  is  conducted  by  a  corps  of  four 
teachers,  while  yet  another  large  schoolhouse  is  being  con- 
structed at  the  West  Republic  Mine.  The  Catholic  and 
Methodist  societies  have  their  church  buildings  at  Repub- 
lic. The  Swedish  religious  society  worships  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  lodges  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Good 
Templars,  and  Scandinavian  societies,  are  already  estab- 
lished there.  A  literary  society  holds  regular  meetings 
during  the  winter  months,  so  that  in  this  matter  of  secret 
benevolence  the  village  is  well  supplied.  The  stores  are 
well  stocked  and  kept. 

St.  Augustine's  Catholic  Church  of  Republic  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  first  missionary  priest  of 
Clarksburg,  Rev.  James  F.  Beinliz,  November  28,1871. 
He  continued  to  visit  the  mission  until  October,  1873,  when 
he  was  relieved  by  Rev.  O.  Comtois,  who  remained  until 
January  22,  1874.  In  February,  Rev.  Beinliz  resumed 
charge,  and  remained  until  Rev.  Charles  Guay,  in  March, 
1874  ^ 

In  June,  1874,  Rev.  Father  Marceaux  was  missionary  at 
Clarksburg.  In  July,  1877,  Rev.  J.  W.  Kelly  was  appoint- 
ed. In  August,  1880,  Rev.  M.  A.  Fox  was  appointed.  May 
28,  1881,  Rev.  M.  Orth  took  charge  of  the  mission  stations 
of  Republic,  Greenwood,  Clarksburg  Church,  Humboldt, 
Washington  Mines,  and  remained  in  charge  until  May  7, 
1882,  when  Rev.  A.  W.  Geers,  was  appointed  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Vertin  to  the  charge  of  all  these  missions. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  M.  A.  Fox,  the  present 
pastoral  residence  was  begun.  This  building  was  complet- 
ed during  the  administration  of  Rev.  M.  Orth.  Since  the 
coming  of  the  present  pastor,  the  church  building  was  en- 
larged, a  gallery  constructed,  and  a  bell  and  belfry  (the 
first  in  the  district)  introduced  July  23,  1882.  The  con- 
gregations number  220  families. 

In  October,  a  movement  was  made  to  build  a  church, 
and  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  a  contract  was  made  between 
William  Doyle  and  Rev.  James  W.  Kelly,  agreeing  to  build 
the  church  for  |1, 100.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1877,  and  opened  for  worship  Christmas,  the  same  year. 

The  Methodist  society  of  Republic  Village  was  organ- 
ized February  22,  1872.  Rev.  J.  E.  McClure  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  organize  the  mission  work  of  Clarks- 
burg Circuit,  of  which  Republic  was  then  a  part.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure remained.  The  first  members  included  Alfred  James, 
locar preacher;  John  Allan,  John  H.  Buddie,  William  Sey- 
mour and  Thomas  Trevarthan,  who  were  also  members  of 
the  first  quarterly  conference,  1872.  In  1873,  Rev.  E. 
Steere  was  appointed,  with  Rev.  Isaac  Wilcox,  assistant. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hodge  served  the  Republic  and  Champion  Mis- 
sion three  years;  he  wns  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Paul. 
In  1880,  Rev.  Mr.  Nicols  came,  and  was  succeeded  in  1881 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson.  During  the  term  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Paul,  the  first  and  only  Protestant  church  building  was 
constructed  at  Republic,  at  a  cost  of  |2,300. 

The  citizens  anticipate  a  business  boom  from  the  devel- 
opment of  mining  properties  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  line  of 
the  proposed  extension  ot  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.'s  Colum- 
bia Branch.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  the  expecta- 
tion well  founded.  Republic  is  well  supplied  with  enter- 
prising business  houses,  and  its  business  men  are  full  of 
energy  and  push.  They  appreciate  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  place  a  distributing  point  for  the  mining  territory 
in  the  neighborhood  about  to  be  opened  up.  If  they  can 
hold  the  trade  there  from  the  region  naturally  tributary  to 
Republic,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  rapid  growth  and  per- 


manent prosperity.  Already  the  signs  of  greater  activity 
in  the  future  are  manifest  on  every  side.  Merchants  antic- 
ipate a  large  fall  trade,  and  will  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
demand  that  increased  business  will  make  upon  them. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

BYR0:N"  H.  AKDRUS,  time-keeper  for  Republic  Iron  Com- 
pany, is  a  native  of  Vermont;  his  parents  came  to  Lake  Superior 
during  his  early  boyhood;  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Republic 
Company  for  ten  years,  and  for  the  past  nine  years  has  held  the 
position  of  time-keeper, 

C.  M.  BA.BCOCK,  attorney  at  law,  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  and 
was  born  in  Berrien  County  August  23,  1854;  his  parents  came  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  in  1861  lie  located  in  Marquette,  where  he  grew 
up  and  attended  school;  he  afterward  entered  the  office  of  William 
P.  Healey,  at  Marquette,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881;  after 
being  admitted  came  to  Republic,  and  since  then  has  practiced  his 
profession  here. 

GUST  BERGSTROM,  of  the  firm  of  Bergstrom  &  Co.,  under- 
takers, carpenters  and  wagon-makers,  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and 
was  born  November  13,  1835  ;  grew  up  and  learned  his  trade  there 
and  was  engaged  in  building  schools.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
June,  1870,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year,  and  worked 
in  Ishpeming  two  years,  and  in  Cascade  one  year;  then  went  to 
Michigamme;  was  burned  out  there,  and  lost  |1,800  in  money,  which 
was  burned,  beside  his  tools  and  clothes.  He  came  to  Republic  in 
1874,  and  established  his  present  business  in  1880,  and  during  the 
present  year  Louis  Larson  became  a  partner  with  him,  and  they  have 
a  good  trade. 

W.  J.  DOYLE,  contractor  and  builder,  is  a  native  of  Canada 
and  was  born  September  4,  1840.  When  only  sixteen  years  of  age', 
came  to  Lake  Superior,  to  Ontonagon,  and  went  to  work  in  the  Ad- 
venture Mine;  remained  in  that  district  two  years,  and  went  from 
there  on  snow  shoes  to  Houghton,  and  remained  some  years;  then 
went  to  Canada,  and  spent  live  years  there;  again  returned  to  Lake 
Superior  and  located  at  Marquette,  and  engaged  in  building.  In 
1871,  he  came  to  Republic,  and  was  the  first  carpenter  at  work  in  the 
Republic  Mine;  for  many  years,  he  has  been  successfully  engaged 
in  contracting  and  building,  and  built  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
town  hall  and  many  others,  and  is  now  building  the  large  bridge 
near  the  water- works;  employs  from  ten  to  fifteen  men.  He  owns 
a  farm  near  town.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
since  then  has  held  that  office.  He  married  Miss  Ellen  Leddy,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  October  4,  1879.  They  have  two  children— Will- 
iam J.,  Jr.,  and  Ellen. 

ALBERT  J.  DODGE,  boss  carpenter  at  Republic  Mine,  was 
born  in  Addison  County,  Yt.,  June  4,  1841;  grew  up  and  learned  his 
trade  there,  and  then  came  to  Lake  Superior,  to  Marquette,  and  was 
at  the  Collinsville  Furnace  three  years,  and  was  also  with  the  Mor- 
gan Furnace  and  at  the  iron  kilns;  came  with  the  Republic  Com- 
pany August  8,  1872,  and  since  then  has  been  with  this  company, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  has  held  his  present  position.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Carroll,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  January  1,  1870.  They  have  three  children— William,  Ella 
and  Fred. 

EDWIN  G.  DUNGEY,  master  mechanic  of  machine  shops  Re- 
public Mine,  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  March 
26,  1833;  emigrated  to  America  in  1854,  and  two  years  later,  in  1856, 
came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  in  Ontonagon  County;  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  to  Houghton  County,  and  remained  there  until 
1870;  was  Superintendent  of  mills  and  machinery  and  machinist  at 
smelting  works.  He  came  to  the  Republic  Mine  in  1873,  and  erected 
the  first  hoisting  apparatus  for  hoisting  dirt  out  of  the  mine  by 
steam,  and  since  then  has  held  the  position  of  master  mechanic  of 
the  shops.  In  1858,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Hocking,  of  Corn- 
wall, England.  They  have  six  children— Elizabeth  A.,  Edwin  G., 
John  F.,  Fred  M.,  Emma  and  Melissa. 

E.  ERICSON,  general  merchant,  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  was 
born  January  24,  1844;  emigrated  to  America  in  1869,  and  came  to 
the  Upper  Peninsula  the  same  year.  In  1873,  he  came  to  Republic, 
and  entered  a  store  as  clerk.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  engaged  in  bus- 
iness for  himself,  and  has  built  up  a  good  trade;  has  held  the  office 
of  Town  Clerk.  In  1871,  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Olson,  a  native 
of  Sweden.  They  have  four  children— Hilda,  Jalmar,  Hugo  and 
Arthur. 

THOMAS  GAMBLE,  surface  boss  and  time-keeper,  West  Re- 
public Mine,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  March  18,  1840  ; 
he  lived  in  Canada  until  1870,  then  came  to  Marquette  County  and 
was  with  the  Humboldt  Mine  three  years,  then  went  back  to  Can- 
ada. In  1880,  he  came  to  Republic,  and  since  then  has  been  with 
the  West  Republic  Company,  and  since  the  mine  was  opened,  has 
held  his  present  position.  In  September,  1868,  he  married  Miss 
Caroline  Johnson,  a  native  of  Canada. 

MATTHEW  GIBSON,  contractor,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Belfast  January  1,  1828.     His  parents  came 
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to  Canada  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  a^e,  and  he  grew  up  to 
manhood  there,  though  he  has  been  an  American  in  principle  since 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age  ;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1866,  and 
located  in  Marquette  County,  and  worked  at  the  Washington  Mine 
for  six  years;  then  came  with  Mr.  Breitung  to  the  Republic  Com- 
pany, and  was  appointed  surface  boss  when  the  mine  was  first 
opened;  was  surface  boss  at  the  Gibson  pit,  the  first  pit  named  after 
an  individual;  he  has  been  with  the  company  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  contracting;  he  owns  one-half  interest  in  the 
La  Crosse  Mine  at  Champion,  and  is  now  engaged  in  developing  it; 
he  owns  one-seventh  interest  in  the  Pacific  Mine,  and  also  owns  a 
one-eighth  interest  in  Section  Twelve,  this  property  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  West  Republic  Mine;  is  considered  very  valuable. 
Mr.  Breitung  presented  Mr.  Gibson  with  one  hundred  shares  of  full 
paid  stock  in  the  Mastodon  Iron  Company  of  Crystal  Falls.  In 
1854,  Mr.  Gibson  married  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Gamble,  a  native  of  Can- 
ada. They  have  four  sons  and  eight  daughters— Elizabeth,  Mar- 
garet, now  Mrs.  A.  Heath;  Esther,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Ball;  Annie, 
Clara  Belle,  Mary  L.,  Gertrude  and  Ethel,  Thomas,  James,  Thoburn 
and  Matthew. 

JAMES  GREGORY,  carpenter,  Republic  Mine,  is  a  native 
of  Devonshire,  England,  and  was  born  July  25,  1837;  served  ap- 
prenticeship as  carpenter  and  builder  ;  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1860;  went  to  New  York  State,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  enlisted  in  the  Forty-seventh  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Independent  Regiment;  after  the  war,  went  South  to  New  Mexico 
and  Mexico.  In  1875,  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  following 
year  came  to  Republic,  and  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Republic  shops.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
He  was  married  January  2,  1871,  to  Miss  Carrie  Langhammer,  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

MICHAEL  GLEASON,  general  merchant,  is  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  was  born  in  1842.  His  parents  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1845  and  settled  in  New  York  State,  and  he  grew  up  there,  and 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1869;  settled  in  Marquette  County;  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Michigamme  in  1873,  and  remained  there  until 
1880,  when  he  came  to  Republic,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged 
in  business  here.  He  held  office  of  Highway  Commissioner  and 
Supervisor  in  Michigamme.  In  1865,  he  married  Miss  Mary  AVal- 
lace,  a  native  of  Ireland.  They  have  eight  children — Matthew, 
James,  Michael,  John,  Mollie,  Willie,  Annie  and  Agnes. 

ROBERT  HART,  of  the  firm  of  Hart  Bros.,  general  merchants, 
is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  December  27, 1847.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1865,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same 
year,  and  located  in  the  copper  district  and  remained  there  six 
years;  in  1871,  went  to  Chicago  and  remained  there  five  years,  and 
in  1876,  came  to  Marquette  County;  located  at  Republic  the  follow- 
ing year;  bought  out  the  business  of  Mitchell  &  St.  Clair,  and  since 
then  for  the  past  five  years,  the  firm  of  Hart  Brothers  have  trans- 
acted a  very  large  business  here;  they  have  a  large  store  admirably 
arranged  for  the  different  departments  of  their  business;  they  carry 
a  heavy  stock  of  goods,  and  have  a  large  warehouse  for  storage 
purposes;  they  also  transact  a  large  business  in  fresh  and  salted 
meats,  and  have  a  large  patent  refrigerator  ice  house  in  which  they 
can  place  a  car-load  of  dressed  meat  at  one  time.  This  firm  do  a 
leading  business  in  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mr.  Hart 
was  united  in  marriage  June  15,  1873,  to  Miss  Carrie  Leopold, 
daughter  of  Henry  F.  Leopold,  of  Chicago.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— Edgar,  Rachel,  Arthur  and  Corinne. 

EMIL  HART,  of  the  firm  of  Hart  Bros.,  general  merchants,  is 
a  native  of  German}'^,  and  was  born  in  1854;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1870,  and  "coming  to  Lake  Superior,  he  associated  with 
his  brother  Robert,  and  engaged  in  general  mercantile  business,  and 
since  then,  the  firm  of  Hart  Brothers  have  successfully  carried  on  a 
leading  mercantile  business  in  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
In  April,  1882,  Mr.  Hart  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rachel 
Aust^an,  daughter  of  Julius  Austrian,  of  St.  Paul.  They  went 
abroad,  and  are  now  making  an  extended  tour  in  Europe. 

ALBERT  HEATH,  of^  the  firm  of  Heath  &  Wilson,  manufact- 
urers and  dealers  in  lumber,  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  County,  Wis., 
and  was  born  June  23, 1852.  After  reaching  manhood  came  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  located  in  Marquette  County,  at  Republic,  and  began 
work  for  the  Republic  Iron  Company,  and  was  connected  with  the 
saw-mill  of  the  company  four  years;  then  acted  as  shipping  clerk 
until  1881,  when  he  and  Mr,  Wilson  engaged  in  lumber,  wood  and 
coal  business  and  contracting.  They  operate  a  portable  saw-mill, 
two  miles  from  town,  with  capacity  to  cut  10,000  feet  daily,  and 
have  demand  for  all  they  make.  Mr.  Heath  m|irried  Jliss  Eliza 
Gibson,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  daughter  of  Matthew  Gibson,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  this  place.  May  7,  1879.  They  have  one 
daughter. 

F.  H.KEARNEY,  general  merchant,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
and  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  December  27,  1855.  He  grew  up 
and  attended  school  there,  and  lived  in  that  State  until  1876,  when 
he  came  to  Marquette  County,  aud  two  years  later  established  his 
present  business  in  Republic,  and  has  built  up  a  large  trade.  In 
1880,  he  erected  his  large  and  commodious  store,  in  order  to  meet  the 


demands  of  his  trade.  It  is  well  arranged  and  finely  located,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  stores  on  the  Peninsula.  He  also  has 
a  warehouse  capable  of  storing  a  large  supply  of  goods. 

JAMES  A.  KIRKWOOD,  dealer  in  drugs,  medicines  and  fancy 
goods,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  October  12,  1852.  His 
parents  came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Wisconsin.  His 
father  was  Dr.  A.  A.  Kirkwood,  a  prominent  physician,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  many  years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  came 
to  Negaunee  in  1868,  remained  one  year,  and  then  went  to  Chicago; 
afterward  returned  to  Negaunee,  and  was  connected  with  the  drug 
business  there  four  or  five  years,  then  went  to  Western  Iowa  and 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Dennison  for  four  years,  and 
transacted  an  extensive  business  there.  He  returned  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  October  1,  1881,  came  to  Republic  and  established  his  pres- 
ent business,  and  is  building  up  a  large  trade. 

JOHN  KNEEBONE,  engineer  at  water-works  of  Republic 
Mine,  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  January  1, 
1849.  He  grew  up  there,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  sail- 
ing and  following  the  sea  as  engineer  on  steam  vessels.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1881,  and  came  to  Marquette  County  the  same 
year,  and  since  then  has  lived  here.  In  1865,  he  married  Miss  Ellen 
Williams,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— Thomas,  Mary  Ellen  and  Bessie. 

WILLIAM  H.  KNIGHT,  foreman  blacksmith  shops  at  Repub- 
lic Mine,  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  April  22, 
1825.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1848,  and  went  to  North  Caro- 
lina; the  next  year  went  to  Wisconsin,  then  went  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  reached  Ontonagon  September  11,  1850;  was  employed  by  the 
Minesota  Mine,  and  was  with  that  company  for  eighteen  years; 
then  went  to  Houghton,  and  was  with  the  Florence  &  Franklin 
Mine  ;  then  went  to  Negaunee,  and  from  there  to  Escanaba,  and 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  C.  &  N.-W.  R.  R.  In  1873,  he  came  to 
Republic,  and  for  the  past  eight  years  has  held  his  present  position 
of  foreman  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  me- 
chanics on  Lake  Superior.  He  married  Miss  Martha  Brooks,  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England,  August  2,  1842.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren—James B.,  William  H.,  Ralph  C,  Ernest  A.  and  Josephine. 

LOUIS  J.  LARSON,  of  the  firm  of  Bergstrom  &  Co.,  under- 
takers, carpenters  and  wagon-makers,  is  a  native  of  Norway,  and 
was  born  September  13,  1848.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  April, 
1872;  was  in  Chicago  a  short  time,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  same 
year,  settling  in  Michigamme,  and  worked  at  the  Cascade  Mine;  in 
1873,  went  to  Marquette  and  remained  there  six  years;  in  1879,  took 
charge  of  the  Magnetic  Mine,  and  remained  there  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  during  the  present  year  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Bergstrom  in  their  present  business.  He  married  Miss  Johanna 
Anderson,  September  3,  1881.     She  was  born  in  Norway. 

ALEX  LAXSTROM,  proprietor  Iron  City  Hotel,  was  born  in 
Finland  January  22,  1847.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1869,  and 
came  to  Marquette  County  in  1872;  engaged  in  saloon  business  in 
July,  1874;  afterward  engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  and  since  then 
Mrs.  Laxstrom  has  had  charge  of  the  house  and  made  it  the  best 
hotel  here.  He  married  Priscilla  Bartle  May  7,  1868.  She  is  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England.  They  have  five  children — Ellen, 
Harry,  Bessie,  Alexander  and  William. 

J.  H.  McCABE,  dealer  in  hardware,  house  furnishing  goods 
and  manufacturer  of  tinware,  is  a  native  of  Lake  Superior,  and  was 
born  at  Ontonagon  January  24,  1857.  When  ten  years  of  age,  he 
came  to  Marquette  and  attended  school  and  learned  his  trade  there; 
came  to  Republic  in  1878,  and  established  his  present  business.  He 
only  had  $5  when  he  started,  but  l)y  industry  and  economy  has 
a  good  stock  of  goods,  and  has  built  up  a  good  trade,  and  has  the 
only  hardware  store  here. 

*  CARL  W.  MERTZ,  watch-maker  and  jeweler,  was  born  in  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  June  20,  1849;  he  learned  the  trade  of  watch-maker 
there,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1870;  lived  in  Chicago  three 
years.  In  1873,  he  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  lived  in  Es- 
canaba one  year,  in  Marquette  one  year  and  in  Houghton  three 
years,  and  came  to  Republic  in  1878,  and  engaged  in  his  present 
business.  He  married  Miss  Maria  Schmidt,  August  19,  1876.  She 
was  born  in  Prussia. 

GEORGE  MITCHELL,  Mining  Captain  of  the  West  Republic 
Mine,  is  a  brother  of  Capt.  J.  P.  Mitchell,  of  Negaunee,  and  Capt. 
Sam  Mitchell,  of  the  Saginaw  Mine.  He  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
England,  in  1835,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1864  and  came 
to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year,  and  spent  five  years  in  the  copper 
country;  then  came  to  Marquette  County,  and  worked  under  Mr. 
Brighton,  at  Humboldt,  one  year;  then  went  to  Negaunee,  and  was 
contracting  at  the  Jackson  six  years;  then  went  to  the  Humboldt, 
and  had  charge  of  the  working  of  that  mine  three  years,  and  for  two 
years  was  with  the  Saginaw  Company  at  the  Keystone;  in  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  came  with  the  West  Republic  Iron  Mining  Company,  and 
since  then  has  held  his  present  position  as  Captain  of  the  mine.  In 
July,  1856,  Capt.  Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Bennallack,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  England.  They  have  seven 
children— George  B.,  Samuel  S.,  William  Henry,  Lillian  Ann,  Katie, 
Mary  E.  and  Amelia  Jane. 
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JOSEPH  MITCHELL,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats,  is  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  in  June  25,  1842,  and, 
after  reaching  manhood,  came  to  the  United  States  in  May,  1865; 
came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year,  and  spent  two  years  in  the 
copper  region.  In  1867,  he  came  to  Marquette  County,  where  he  has 
lived  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  came  to  Republic,  and  established 
his  present  business  in  1878,  and  since  then  has  carried  it  on.  In 
1871,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Wasley,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England. 
They  have  two  children— Joseph  and  Ethel  Jane. 

DAVID  MORGAIST,  President  and  Manager  of  the  Republic 
Iron  Company,  was  born  in  Wales  February  15,  1820.  His  parents, 
Walter  and  Hannah  Morgan,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1837, 
and  settled  in  Tioga  County,  Penn.  After  reaching  manhood,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  removed  to  Luzerne  County,  in  the  anthracite 
region,  and  lived  there  over  twenty  years,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
anthracite  business.  In  1868,  he  removed  to  Jefferson  County,  Ohio; 
was  engaged  in  building  an  iron  furnace  and  rolling  mill,  and  was 
identified  with  the  manufacturing  of  iron  there  for  some  years  ; 
from  there  he  came  to  Republic,  Mich.,  in  1876,  to  build  the  com- 
pressing w^orks  for  the  Republic  Mine,  and  since  then  has  had  entire 
charge  of  the  development  of  this  great  mine,  and  for  some  years  has 
been  President  as  well  as  manager  of  the  company.  He  has  had  a 
large,  practical  experience  in  the  development  of  mines  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron.  His  ability  and  experience  have  added  much  to 
the  great  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  the  working  of  the 
m.ine.  He  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  integrity,  and  his  writ- 
ten bond  is  no  better  than  his  word.  He  had  nothing  when  he  began 
life,  and  his  success  is  owing  to  his  own  efforts.  In  1880,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jeannette  Evans,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; she  died  in  1867,  leavins;  one  daughter — Anna  Jeannette. 

PROF.  JOHN  NORTHMORE,  Principal  of  schools,  is  a  native 
of  Devonshire,  England,  and  was  born  September  26,  1834;  he  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Walkhampton  Schools;  after  reaching 
manhood,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1857,  and  the  following 
year  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  teaching  at 
Eagle  River;  he  taught  there  and  in  that  vicinity  for  seven  years, 
and  removed  to  Hancock,  and  taught  there  for  three  years.  In  1870, 
he  came  to  Marquette  County,  and  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
schools  at  Ishpeming.  and  had  charge  of  the  schools  there  for  six 
years.  In  1876,  he  came  to  Republic,  and  since  then  has  had  charge 
of  the  schools  here.  Prof.  Northmore  has  had  a  large  experience 
as  an  educator,  having  been  engaged  in  teaching  over  twenty  years 
on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  is  a'member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  has  served  as  Town  and  Cit}^  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  In  1857,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Matters,  a  native  of 
Devonshire,  England;  she  died  in  July,  1881,  leaving  four  children- 
Edith,  John,  Mary  and  Willie.  He  was  united  in  marriage,  August 
4,  1882,  to  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Robinson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PETER  PASCOE,  Captain  of  the  Republic  Mine,  is  a  native  of 
Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  February  16,  1831;  when  only 
ten  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  mines.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1854,  and  went  to  mining  in  West  Virginia  for  a  short  time;  then 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  engaged  in  tunneling  for  a 
railroad,  and  was  the  youngest  boss  on  the  work,  and  got  the  highest 
wages.  In  1857,  went  in  the  employ  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  at 
Johnstown,  Penn.,  and  had  charge  of  timbering  in  the  mine.  In 
1861,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  was  with  the  Isle  Royal  Mine 
as  first  timberman  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Captain.  In  1885,  he 
w^ent  to  Copper  Falls,  and  was  the  first  Captain  of  the  famous  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  Mine,  and  opened  it  up,  and  built  the  Torch  Lake  Tram 
Road.  In  1889,  came  to  Marquette  County,  and  was  connected  with 
the  Washington,  now  the  Humboldt  Mine,  and  for  three  years 
worked  100  men  in  taking  out  ore  on  contract;  then  came  with  the 
Republic  Iron  Mining  Company,  and  opened  up  their  property,  and 
since  then  has  had  practical  charge  of  the  development  of  this  great 
mine.  He  holds  the  office  of  Supervisor,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  has  held  town  and  school 
offices.  Capt.  Pascoe  married  Miss  Jane  Terrill,  of  Cornwall,  En- 
gland, February  3,  1853.  They  have  nine  children — Frank,  Carrie, 
Bessie,  Peter,  Jr.,  Jennie,  Richard,  Millie,  Day  and  Athici. 

E.  S.  ROWLAND,  Postmaster,  is  a  native  of  Paris,  Portage 
Co.,  Ohio,  born  April  11,  1845;  he  attended  school  there,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Pittsburgh  and  took  commercial  course  at  the  Iron 
City  Commercial  College;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  the  fall  of 
1870,  and  was  with  the  Iron  Cliff  Company,  at  Negaunee,  four  years, 
and  was  afterward  connected  with  the  Spurr  Mine  three  years.  He 
came  to  Republic  in  September,  1878,  and  received  the  apjjolntment 
of  Postmaster  July  1,  1880,  and  since  then  has  held  that  position 
with  honor.  He  held  the  office  of  Township  Treasurer  of  Til- 
den  Township  three  years,  and  also  of  Spurr  Township  two  years, 
and  was  elected  Supervisor  one  year.  He  is  a  brother  of  William 
Rowland,  of  Marquette,  present  County  Clerk.  Mr.  Rowland  was 
united  in  marriage,  April  29,  1872,  to  Miss  Jennie  Fairfield,  of  Ma- 
comb County,  Mich.  They  have  two  children— Edith  Stella  and 
Jennie  Florence. 

JAMES  O.  ST.  CLAIR,  manager  of  the  West  Republic  Iron 
Mining  Company,  is  a  native  of  Strongsville,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio, 


and  was  born  October  19,  1852.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  James  J.  St. 
Clair,  prominently  identified  with  the  interests  of  Marquette  County 
and  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  since  reaching  manhood, 
has  been  engaged  with  his  brothers  in  mercantile  and  banking  busi- 
ness. They  are  largely  interested  in  mineral  lands.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  West  Republic  Mining  Company,  he  has  had  the 
active  management  of  the  development  of  the  mine. 

DR.  L.  B.  TxiFT,  physician  and  surgeon  to  Republic  Mine,  was 
born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  December  22,  1825.  He  attended 
school  in  Summit  County  and  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville. 
Studied  medicine  in  Ohio  and  attended  lectures  in  Cleveland  and  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  graduated  in  1857. 
Previous  to  graduating,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  for  a  short 
time  was  located  at  Ontonagon;  then  went  to  Houghton  and  was 
physician  for  the  Isle  Royal  and  Portage  Mines  and  other  mines  for 
eighteen  months;  in  4883,  returned  to  Ontonagon  and  was  there  two 
years;  in  1837,  went  to  Marquette  and  practiced  his  profession  there 
for  fifteen  years;  in  1883,  was  appointed  physician  for  the  Republic 
Mine,  and  came  here  to  reside.  In  December,  1856,  Dr.  Taft  was 
united  in  marria^^e  to  Miss  Jane  Howard,  of  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio.  She  died  in  November,  1870,  leaving  one  son — Harry  How- 
ard, now  attending  the  Michigan  State  University.  In  December, 
1872,  Dr.  Taft  married  Mrs.  Alice  Miller,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  They 
have  one  son,  Harvey. 

WILLIS  E.  TYLER,  freight  and  ticket  agent,  M.,  H.  &  O.  R. 
R.,  and  agent  American  Express,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  born 
in  Cincinnati  May  29,  1853.  For  the  past  twelve  years,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  M  ,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  holds  the  position  of  freight 
and  ticket  agent  and  express  agent  here.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Warner,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  December  5, 
1876.     They  have  one  son — Clifford  Warner. 

II.  UNTERNAHRER,  watch-maker  and  jeweler,  is  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  and  was  born  in  1818;  he  learned  his  trade  there,  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1873;  lived  in  New  Y^ork  for  a 
time;  then  came  to  Chicago  and  lived  there  two  years;  then  came 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  has  since  lived  in  Marquette  County;  he 
worked  at  his  trade  here  for  several  years,  and  in  1881  engaged  in 
his  present  business.  In  1874,  he  married  Miss  Ernstine  Siegler,  a 
native  of  Germany.  They  have  three  children — Fred,  Julius  and 
Mary. 

C.  M.  WICKER,  manager  Columbia  Iron  Company,  is  a  native 
of  Addison  County,  Yt.,  and  was  born  August  25,  1845.  After 
reaching  manhood,  came  west  to  St.  Louis  in  1865,  and  for  two  years 
w^as  connected  with  the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad;  then 
received  the  appointment  on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  of  Chinese 
agent  for  securing  coolie  labor  for  the  south;  in  1869,  was  appointed 
Assistant  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  company;  held  that  position 
until  1871,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  General 
Freight  Agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  of  this  position,  he  had  charge  of  and  settled  the 
fire  claims  against  the  company  resulting  from  the  great  fire  in  Chi- 
cago; held  that  position  for  five  years;  then  accei)ted  the  position  of 
General  Agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  Chicago  and 
the  West.  One  year  later,  was  made  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent 
in  charge  of  all  freight  matters  west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  during  the 
same  year  was  appointed  Traffic  Manager  in  charge  of  the  freight, 
passenger  and  telegraph  express  business  of  the  lines  west  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  held  that  position  for  two  years,  when  the  whole 
department  was  removed  to  Baltimore  and  amalgamated  with  the 
general  offices  of  the  company  at  that  point.  In  1880,  Mr.  Wicker, 
with  other  capitalists,  organized  the  Columbia  Iron  Company,  and 
since  then  he  has  had  the  active  management  of  the  development  of 
the  interests  of  the  company  here,  and  at  the  same  time  looking 
after  his  own  and  other  interests  in  Marquette  County. 

CxiKL  WEINBERG,  druggist,  and  jewelry  and  fancy  goods,  is 
a  native  of  Sweden,  and  was  born  October  11,  1838.  He  grew  up 
and  learned  the  drug  business,  and  passed  his  examination  as  drug- 
gist and  apothecary  at  the  Royal  Pharmaceutical  Institute,  Stock- 
holm. He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1870,  and  came  to  Marquette 
and  located  at  Republic  in  1876,  and  established  his  present  business, 
and  commands  a  large  trade. 

EDWARD  WILSON,  foreman  yard  and  tracks  M.,  H.  &  O.  R, 
R.,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  August  15,  1854.  He  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1872,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same 
year  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  since 
then,  for  the  past  ten. years,  has  been  connected  with  the  company, 
and  holds  the  position  of  foreman  of  yards  and  tracks. 

THOMAS  S.  WILLIAMS,  Republic  Mine,  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  December  2,  1832.  His  parents  emigrated  to  America  in 
1841,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  Schuylkill  County,  Penn.  He  came  to 
Lake  Superior  in  1857,  and  arrived  at  Eagle  River  June  16  thai 
3^ear;  w^as  engaged  in  copper  mining  for  thirteen  years.  In  1870, 
came  to  Marquette  County,  and  was  with  the  Lake  Superior  Com- 
pany two  years,  and  for  about  two  years  had  charge  of  the  Albion 
property,  i  In  June,  1874,  he  began  work  at  the  Republic  Mine,  and 
since  then,  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  been  with  the  company  and 
had  charge  of  men,    He  has  held  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer  and 
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Justice  of  the  Peace  and  school  offices;  was  three  years  Moderator 
of  the  board;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  members  of  the  order  in  Lake 
Superior.  He  married  Miss  Eliza  Thomas,  of  Cornwall,  England, 
July  24,  1851.  They  have  seven  children— Thomas  H.,  Elizabeth 
A.,  Richard,  Samuel  J.,  Margaret  S.,  William  A.  F.  and  Edith  C. 


CHAMPION. 

Champion  is  a  village  on  the  Marquette,  Houghton  & 
Ontonagon  Railroad,  in  Marquette  County,  thirty-two  miles 
west  of  Marquette  and  about  seventy- five  southeast  of 
Houghton.  The  settlement  was  first  made  in  1863.  The 
surrounding  country  is  mountainous  and  but  little  cultivat- 
ed, potatoes  being  the  principal  crop.  Immense  beds  of 
iron  ore  exist  here,  and  mining  and  smelting  are  exten- 
sively carried  on.  The  product  of  the  Champion  Mine  for 
1871,  as  indicated  by  the  shipments,  was  67,588  tons  of 
ore,  and  5,094  tons  of  pig  iron. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

REV.  THOMAS  J.  ATFIELD.  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  is  a  native  of  Lake  Superior,  and  was  born  in  Mar- 
quette January  10,  1857;  he  attended  school  there,  takini?  the  high 
school  course,  and  then  went  to  Montreal,  where  he  took  his  clas- 
sical course;  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  took  his  philosophical 
course  and  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  was  ordained  in 
Marquette  by  Bishop  Vertin  May  20,  1880,  and  was  the  first  native 
of  Upper  Michigan  ordained  in  the  ministry  of  the  church  here;  he 
was  appointed  assistant  at  Hancock,  and  in  February,  1882,  assumed 
charge  of  his  present  pastorate  here  and  at  Michigamme. 

WILLIAM  FISHER,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats  and  veg- 
etables, is  a  native  of  Scotland  and  was  born  February  22,  1852;  his 
parents  came  to  Canada  during  his  early  boyhood;  he  came  to  Lake 
Superior  in  1864,  to  the  copper  district,  and  he  lived  there  sixteen 
years.  In  1880,  he  came  to  Marquette  County,  lived  one  year  in 
Ishpeming,  and  came  to  Champion  and  engaged  in  his  present  busi- 
ness in  April,  1881,  and  has  a  large  established  trade.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  Jeffrey,  of  Quincy,  Lake  Superior,  November  6,  1880. 
They  have  two  children— James  E.  and  Clara  E. 

WALTER  FITCH,  agent  of  the  Pascoe  and  Dalliba  Mines, 
is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  London  January 
20^1854.  After  reaching  manhood,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1874,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year  and  located  at  Mar- 
'quette;  he  was  connected  with  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  held  the 
position  of  shipping  agent  for  several  years  In  1881,  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  at  the  Pascoe  and  Dalliba  Mines,  and  since  then  has 
held  that  position. 

I.  FREUND,  physician  and  surgeon  for  the  Champion  Iron 
Company,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  September  14, 1846; 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor;  then  studied  medicine,  and  o-rad- 
uated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  in  1872. 
After  graduating,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  Mar- 
quette, and  practiced  medicine  there  for  a  time;  then  removed  to 
L'Anse,  and  ])racticed  his  profession  there,  and  was  surgeon  for  the 
M.,  II.  &  Q.  R.  R.;  he  remained  there  until  1879,  when  he  came  to 
Champion,  and  was  appointed  surgeon  for  the  Champion  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  since  then  has  held  that  position.  Dr.  Freund  was  united 
m  marriage  October  9,  1870,  to  Miss  Jennie  Spaulding.  She  is  a 
daugliter  of  Judge  Spaulding,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.  They  have 
two  cliildren— Rav  S.  and  Jed  Burt. 

C.  T.  HAMPTOX,  local  agent  of  the  East  Champion  Iron  Com- 
pany, IS  a  native  of  Auburn,  IST.  Y.,  and  was  born  January  1,  1860 
His  parents  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1868,  and  located  at  Marquette; 
he  remained  there  until  1871;  after  spending  a  few  years  elsewhere, 
he  returned  to  Marquette,  and  was  with  J.  W.  Spear  and  also  F  B 
?&^i^^'  ¥  ^^^^^^^  t^6  employ  of  the  East  Champion  December  1, 
1881,  and  the  following  April  was  appointed  local  agent  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  mine. 

GEORGE  HUBER,  dealer  in  fresh  and  salted  meats,  was  born  in 
*  ranee,  on  the  Rhine,  seven  miles  from  Strasbourg,  November  27 
184d;  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1850,  and  grew  up'in  Portage  City 
Wis.;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1863,  in  the  employ  of  the  rail 
road  company,  with  two  car  loads  of  horses,  and  landed  at  Flat 
Rock,  near  Escanaba,  October  5,  and  poled  them  up  the  river  to  the 
mills;  he  was  with  the  railroad  company  one  year;  then  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Iron  Cliff  Company,  and  remained  with  that  com- 
?Qr?/^^'®^^  ^®^^®'  *^^"  started  a  butcher  shop  in  ^gaunee;  in 
1878  came  to  Champion,  and  established  his  present  business,  and 
has  built  up  a  good  trade,  and  has  built  one  of  the  best  arranged 
markets  on  the  Upper  Peninsula;  he  married  Miss  Dora  Muck,  ^ 


native  of  Germany,  November  5,  1872.  They  have  four  children- 
George,  Henry,  Nellie  and  Carrie. 

WILLIAM  LEHMANN,  foreman  carpenter  shops,  Champion 
Mine,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  Kovember  24,  1837;  his 
parents  emigrated  to  America  in  1840,  and  came  to  Milwaukee;  he 
learned  his  trade,  and  went  South  in  1853,  living  there  six  years; 
then  came  to  Illinois;  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1866,  and  since 
then,  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  has  lived  in  Marquette  County,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  building;  since  May,  1881,  has  held  his  present 
position.  In  1866,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Heppy,  a  native  of 
Germany.     They  have  three  children— William,  George  and  Albert. 

JOHN  M.  LORD,  real  estate  and  mining,  is  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  and  was  born  in  Renssalaer  County  May  29,  1825;  he 
was  raised  in  Washington  County,  and  went  to  Cleveland  in  1852, 
and  lived  there  until  1858;  then  removed  to  Crawford  County;  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1866,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  M., 
H.  &  O.  R.  R.  one  year,  and  was  with  the  Lake  Superior  Company 
two  years,  and  came  to  Champion  in  1869,  and  was  with  the  Cham- 
pion Company  seven  years,  and  had  charge  of  the  macliiner,y;  since 
then  has  been  interested  in  mining  and  buying  and  selling  lands. 
Mr.  Lord  married  Miss  Charlotte  Youlen  March  11,  1847;  she  is  a 
native  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  McALISTER.  book-keeper  Champion  Mine,  is  a 
native  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  September  27,  1845. 
He  attended  school  in  that  State,  and  came  West  in  1861  to  Berlin, 
Wis. ;  remained  in  that  State  until  1873,  then  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior. He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1876.  In  1839, 
Mr.  McAlister  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Huldah  Perrigo,  of 
Lorain,  Ohio.     They  have  one  daughter— Jessie. 

B.  T.  McKAY,  Postmaster,  dealer  in  drugs  and  fancy  goods,  is 
a  native  of  Canada.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1869,  and  located 
in  Marquette  County,  at  Humboldt,  and  remained  there  about  eight 
years.  He  came  to  Cliampion,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in 
business  here.  In  1877,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Beacon 
Post  Office,  and  still  holds  that  position;  has  held  the  office  of  Su- 
pervisor, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 

GILBERT  MARCOTTE,  foreman  railroad  track  of  Champion 
Iron  Mine,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  born  in  1839  and  lived 
there  until  1861;  then  came  to  Marquette  County,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  was  with"  that  company  fif- 
teen years,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  held  his  present  position 
at  the  Champion  Mine.  In  1870,  he  married  Miss  Dennese  Dubaous, 
a  native  of  Canada.  They  have  five  children — Gilbert,  Zephrey, 
Mary.  Emma  and  Dennesel! 

WILLIAM  MENHENNITT,  proprietor  Champion  Hotel,  is  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  September  4,  1815;  after 
reaching  manhood,  was  engaged  in  commercial  life,  and  for  twelve 
years  was  connected  with  a  large  seed  house,  and  w^as  afterward  ap- 
pointed agent  for  Yivian  Sons,  dealing. in  copper  ore  and  coal,  and 
held  that  position  for  six  years.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1866,  and  lived  in  Massachusetts  one  year,  and  lived  in  Providence 
thirteen  years.  In  May,  1882,  he  came  to  Marquette  and  located  at 
Champion,  and  since  then  has  kept  the  Champion  House.  In  1865, 
he  married  Miss  Anna  Maria  Uren,  a  native  of  England.  They  have 
one  son— Fred  W. 

JAMES  PASCOE,  Captain  of  the  Champion  Mine,  is  a  native 
of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  September  17,  1839.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1863,  and  was  in  Nova  Scotia  during  the  gold  ex- 
citement, and  had  the  management  of  a  mine  there,  x^fter  the  re- 
ported discoveries  of  silver  lead  at  Lake  Suyierior,  he  was  sent  up 
here  to  make  an  examination  of  them,  and  did  so,  and  report(;d  ad- 
versely. In  1865,  he  came  to  Marquette  County;  he  w^as  with  the 
Edwards  Mine  for  six  years,  and  while  at  this  mine  was  tlie  first  to 
introduce  in  Marquette  County  the  present  plan  of  underground 
mining,  and  was  also  tlie  first  to  introduce  and  use  wire  cable  for 
pumping  purposes,  while  connected  with  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Angeline  Company.  He  located  the  shaft  and  shaft-houses  of  the 
Champion  Mine,  and  since  July  1.  1875,  for  eight  years,  has  been 
connected  with  tlie  Champion  Iron  Company,  and  has  held  his 
present  position  in  the  active  management  of  the  working  of  their 
mines.  His  large  practical  experience,  and  his  acknowledged 
ability,  have  added  much  to  the  degree  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  development  of  tlie  valuable  property  of  this  company 
during  the  past  few  years.  He  has  also  discovered  the  Marine,  the 
Dalliba,  the  Jim  Pascoe,  the  North  Dalliba  and  other  valuable  mines. 
In  1870,  Capt.  Pascoe  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Susan  Behenna, 
who  was  born  in  England,  but  of  Scotch  descent,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  a  child.  They  have  five  children — Edwin,  Alma, 
Arthur,  Freddie  and  Eber. 

R.  R.  THOMAS,  contractor  and  builder,  is  a  native  of  London, 
England,  and  was  born  June  22,  1842.  His  parents  emigrated  to 
America -in  1843,  and  came  to  Detroit.  He  first  came  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior in  1H57;  before  the  war,  he  served  on  the  revenue  cutter  J.  B. 
Fio\  d,  on  the  lakes,  and  after  the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  Bat- 
tery H,  First  Michigan  Regiment,  and  served  three  years.  He  re- 
enlisted  for  one  year;  after  the  war,  came  to  Detroit,  and  was  there 
until  1870;  went  to  Wyandotte,  and  was  engaged  for  three  years  in 
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building  there.  In  1873,  lie  came  to  Marquette,  and  for  three  years 
and  a  half  was  foreman  carpenter  of  the  Marquette  &  Pacific  Roll- 
ing Mills,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  contracting  and  build- 
ing. He  married  Miss  Amanda  Garlick,  a  native  of  Dundas,  Cana- 
da, January  24,  1866.  They  have  one  son— Raphael,  and  lost  three 
children— James  W.,  Elizabeth  A.  and  Charlotte. 

THOMAS  H.  WALLACE,  freight  and  ticket  agent  of  the  M., 
H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  is  a  native  of  Lake  Superior,  and  was  born  in  On- 
tonagon County  June  15,  1857.  His  parents  were  among  the  early 
settlers  on  Lake  Superior.  They  removed  to  Hancock  during  his 
early  childhood.  He  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1869.  In  1876, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  has  held  his 
present  position  since  May  1,  1879.  He  holds  the  office  of  Post- 
master; was  appointed  in  July,  1879,  and  is  also  agent  of  the  ex- 
press company. 

HUMBOLDT. 

This  is  a  settlement  in  the  iron  mining  district,  Marquette 
County.  It  is  on  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 
Railway,  in  Ely  Township,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Mar- 
quette. The  mines  of  the  Washington  Iron  Company  are 
located  here,  the  product  of  which  for  1871  was  48,725 
tons  of  ore.  The  Escanaba  River  flows  through  Humboldt. 
Settled  in  1864. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

E.  P.  ATFIELD,  mining  clerk  Argyle  Mine,  is  a  native  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  was  born  in  Marquette  August  4,  1858.  He  attended 
school  there,  and  completed  his  education  elsewhere.  He  came  to 
Humboldt  in  May,  1881,  and  since  then  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion as  clerk  of  the  Argyle  Mining  Company.  His  father  is  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  is  now  living  in 
Marquette. 

JAMES  BxiLE,  Captain  Argyle' Mine,  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
England,  July  4,  1844.  His  parents  came  to  Canada  in  1848,  and 
he  lived  there,  near  Toronto,  and  worked  in  the  Bruce  Mine  on  the 
north  shore.  He  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1868,  and  worked 
at  the  Jackson  Mine  four  years.  In  1872,  he  went  to  the  Winthrop 
Mine,  and  was  inspector  of  ore  there,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  rolling  mill  mine,  and  held  that  position  un- 
til 1878.  The  next  year  he  was  with  the  Cambria  Mine.  In  1881, 
was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Argyle  Mine,  and  since  then  has  held 
that  position.  In  March,  1876.  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Ross,  a  na- 
tive of  Canada.  They  have  two  children— Charles  Ross  and  Amy  C. 
JOHN  HOSKING,  Mining  Captain  Humboldt  Mine,  is  a  native 
of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  born  November  6,  1839.  He  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1859,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  the  same 
year,  and  engaged  in  minin":  at  Ontonagon,  and  came  to  Marquette 
County  in  1866.  He  has  been  with  the  Humboldt  Mining  Company 
since  1876,  and  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  mine  in  September, 
1879,  and  since  then  has  held  that  position.  He  has  held  the  office 
of  Highway  Commissioner  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  married 
Miss  Ann  Andrews,  a  native  of  England,  July  12,  1843.  They  have 
nine  children— Jane,  Annie,  Joshua,  Clara,  James,  Samuel  II.,  Car- 
rie, Alma  and  Edna. 

P.  J.  McNAMARA,  freight  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Marquette. 
Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
was  born  in  Ontonagon  County  May  3,  1859.  In  1871,  he  came  to 
Marquette,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton  & 
Ontonagon  Railroad,  and  was  with  the  company  there  for  nine 
years,  and  most  of  tlie  time  was  in  the  office  of  the  cashier,  and 
was  time  keeper.  In  1880,  he  was  appointed  freight  and  ticket  agent 
at  this  place,  and  since  then  has  held  that  position.  He  also  holds 
the  office  of  Postmaster  and  agent  of  the  express  company.  He 
married  Miss  Abbe  Harrington,  of  Marquette,  October  18, 1881;  they 
have  one  son — Edward  Harold. 

ALBERT  J.  MAAS.  general  merchant,  is  a  native  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  was  born  at  Port  Washington  December  9,  1852;  he  grew 
up  and  attended  school  in  Marquette  and  Negaunee-  and  learned 
the  tinner  trade;  was  in  his  father's  hardware  store,  and  afterward 
engaged  in  drug  business.  After  the  organization  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  he  held  the  position  of  cashier.  He  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  in  1877,  and  since  then  has  successfully  carried  it 
on  here,  and  has  built  up  a  large  trade;  he  was  elected  Town  Treas- 
urer and  held  that  office  two  terms.  In  1877,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mary  Quinn,  of  Negaunee.  They  have  two  children— 
Alberti  and  Angeline. 

I.  B.  MAAS,  manager  of  the  Humboldt  Mine,  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  was  born  July  6,  1826.  After  reaching  manhood,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  in  1846,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1851, 
and  located  in  the  copper  region  at  Eagle  River;  was  engaged  in 
butchering  and  stock-raising  there  for  some  years.  In  1858,  came 
to  Marquette,  and  for  six  years  worked  in  the  shops  of  the  Mar- 
quette, Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad,    In  1864,  he  engaged  in 


the  hardware  trade  in  Negaunee,  and  successfully  carried  on  the 
business  there  for  six  years.  In  1871,  he  and  Capt.  Mitchell  and 
N.  Lornsdorf  leased  the  Saginaw  Mine,  and  sold  it  out  in  1872,  rea- 
lizing handsomely  on  their  investment.  In  1876,  they,  with  Mr 
Breitung,  leased  the  Humboldt  Mine,  and  since  then  have  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  developing  this  mine,  which  is  producing  a 
large  amount  of  ore,  and  will  ship  40,000  tons  this  year.  In  1872, 
Messrs.  Maas,  Lornsdorf  &  Mitchell  organized  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Negaunee.  Mr.  Maas  is  the  resident  manager  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Mine,  and  is  also  opening  the  Star  Hematite  Mine  at  Negaunee. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  When  he 
began  life,  he  had  nothing,  and  his  success  is  owing  to  his  own 
efforts.  He  has  held  town  offices;  served  as  President  of  the  Village 
Board,  Treasurer  and  Alderman.  He  married  Miss  Angeline  Seion, 
a  native  of  Germany,  August  10,  1851.  They  have  eight  sons— Al- 
bert J.  (merchant  at  Humboldt),  Edward  A.  (superintendent  Star 
Iron  Mining  Company,  Negaunee),  Rudolph  J.  (took  royal  diploma 
at  Edinboro,  Europe,  and  is  now  practicing  physician  in  Chicago), 
Frank  N.  (in  store  at  Humboldt),  George  J.  (attending  school  of 
mines  in  Europe),  William  J.  (machinist  at  Marquette),  Walter  L. 
(at  home).     They  have  one  daughter— Ida  M. 

WILLIAM  iPELMIAR  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and 
was  born  May  25,  1836.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1858,  and  came 
to  Lake  Superior  the  same  year;  located  at  Ontonagon,  and  engaged 
in  mining;  lived  there  six  years;  then  lived  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  about  six  years;  came  to  Marquette  County  in  1870,  and 
since  then  has  lived  here.  He  married  Miss  Caroline  Terrell,  a  na- 
tive of  England,  October  9,  1861.  They  have  six  children— Strev- 
elina,  Mary  Jane,  Nicholas,  Carrie,  Bessie,  Edna. 

OTHER  VILLAGES. 

Helena  is  a  hamlet  of  Marquette  County,  on  the  Chica- 
go &  North-Western  Railroad,  thirty-five  miles  above  Es- 
canaba. 

Forsyth,  known  also  as  Little  Lake,  is  in  the  new  town- 
ship ol  Forsyth,  Marquette  County,  nineteen  miles  south 
of  Marquette  in  a  direct  line,  and  thirty- two  miles  by  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad.  It  is  forty-one  miles 
north 'of  Escanaba.  The  village  was  settled  in  1863.  In 
1881,  its  population  was  set  down  at  sixty;  but,  with  its 
steam  saw-mills,  shingle  and  planing  factories,  schools,  and 
prospective  churches,  this  number  is  gradually  increasing. 

The  hamlet  called  Plains,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Forsyth,  forty-six  miles  north  of  Escanaba,  on  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railroad,  is  the  nucleus  of  a  prosperous 
village. 

Cascade,  Theodore,  Crystal  Falls,  Goose  Lake,  Chocolay, 
Tilden  and  Palmer  are  the  names  of  other  settlements  in 
the  county. 

Harvey,  a  village  in  Marquette  County,  four  mi  lea- south --^^ 
east  of  Marquette,  on  the  lake  shore,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Northern  Iron  Company's  blast  furnace,  which  was  built  in 
1860  and  operated  for  several  years,  but  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  idle  since  1867. 

Morgan,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Marquette,  was  " 
simply  the   location  of  the  Morgan  Iron  Company's  blast 
furnace,  which,  in   1871,  manufactured  4,792  tons  of  pig 
iron. 

Greenwood  Furnace,  the  next  station  west  of  Ishpe-  - 
ming,  on  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad, 
is  in  Ely  Township,  Marquette  County,  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  Marquette  and  nine  miles  west  of  Negaunee.  It  is 
the  location  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Michigan  Iron 
Company,  the  product  of  which  for  .1871  was  about  forty - 
^Ye  hundred  tons  of  pin  iron.  The  settlement  was  first 
made  in  1865.  The  surrounding  country  is  rough  and 
rocky,  and  potatoes  are  almost  the  only  crop  cultivated. 

Clarksburg,  twenty-six  miles  from  Marquette,  on  the 
Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad,  was  first  set- 
tled in  1862.  The  hamlet  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Es- 
canaba  River,  in  the  midst  of  a  rough  and  hilly  l)ut  rich 
iron  country.  The  village  was  platted  in  1881,  by  George 
P.  Cummings,  for  William  Ward,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCH. 

J.  R.  HUMPHREY,  physician  and  surgeon  for  the  Boston  and 
Sterling-  Mining  Companies,  is  a  native  of  Loudoun  County,  Va., 
and  was  born  February  12,  1853.  He  received  his  literary  education 
there  and  at  Randolph,  Macon  College,  and  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1874.  After  his  graduation,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  his  native  place,  and,  in  the 
fall  of  1880,  took  a  special  course  in  medicine  and  surgery  in  New 
York  City.  Receiving  the  appointment  to  his  present  position,  he 
came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1881,  and  since  then,  has  practiced  his 
profession  here. 

_  The  village  of  Iron  City  was  platted  in  1874.  The  Re- 
public Iron  Company's  Addition  was  platted  in  September, 
1879,  by  G,  P.  Cummings. 

The  city  of  Stoneville  was  surveyed  and  platted  by  E. 
M.  Spalding,  Civil  Engineer,  in  July,  1876,  for  Robert 
Nelson. 

The  village  of  Theodore  was  platted  for  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior Ship  Canal,  Railway  and  Iron  Company,  by  J,  A.  Van 
Clive,  in  June,  1881. 

The  village  of  Metropolitan  was  platted  in  July,  1881, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Mining  Company. 

The  village  of  Crystal  Falls  was  platted  for  George 
Runkel  and  James  H.  Howe,  by  John  Pumpelly,  in  Au- 
gust, 1881. 

The  village  of  Stambaugh  was  platted  in  June,  1882, 
by  John  V.    Snydam. 

The  village  of  Iron  River  was  laid  out  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1882,  by  the  McKinnon  Bros.,  and  is  rapidly  build- 
ing up  a  good  town.  Several  large  stores  have  already 
been  erected,  and,  from  its  favorable  location  and  wealth  of 
mineral  treasures,  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant villages  of  the  iron  region.  A  saw-mill  is  also  in 
successful  operation,  furnishing  abundant  building  mate- 
rial. 

Winthrop  Village  is  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mine  of  that  name.  Besides  the  quarter- section  of  which 
the  company  has  the  lease,  it  also  controls  the  surface  right 
to  eighty  acres  adjoining  on  the  north,  the  two  forties  cor- 
nering at  the  center.  On  these  most  of  the  houses  and  sur- 
face improvements  are  built,  among  which  are  included  a 
fine,  large  schoolhouse  and  a  new  Methodist  Church,  etc. 

Bancroft,  Bruce,  and  Saginaw  also  belong  to  Marquette 
County,  and  each  forma  the  center  of   a  settlement.      The 


above-mentioned  villages,  with  the  three  important  cities  of 
Ishpeming,  Negaunee  and  Marquette,  may  be  said  to  form 
the  (bounty  at  present.  The  manufacturing  village  of  Eagle 
Mills,  where  a  large  saw-mill  is  operated;  the  saw-mill  at 
Teal  Lakcj  and  perhaps  a  few  other  small  centers  of  popu- ' 
lation,  are  included  in  the  county. 

Both  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  and  the  Marquette, 
Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Kailroads  have  branches  into  the 
location;  about  one  hundred  men  were  employed  in  1882, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  comfortable  houses  are  provided 
for  their  accommodation.  The  location  is  three  miles  from 
Ishpeming,  in  a  southwest  direction,  and  is  connected  there- 
with by  an  excellent  wagon  road. 

At  Eagle  Mills,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  all  these  vil- 
lages, the  spirit  of  improvement  and  go-ahead  is  apparent. 
On  every  hand  the  observer  notices  changes  in  progress, 
and  these  changes  add  little  by  little  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  neighborhoods  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Here  a  wood-colored  house  is  receiving  paint;  farther  on, 
a  new  building,  a  little  better  than  its  fellows,  is  looming 
up,  and  it  is  a  little  farther  removed  from  the  street -way; 
that  log  concern  in  the  street  has  been  removed;  here  a 
culvert  put  in;  a  new  awning  ornaments  the  front  of  this 
store — and  so  the  village  marches  on  over  the  paths  of 
progress. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

WILLIAM  K.  DUN  WOODY,  foreman  of  F.  W.  Head  &  Co.\s 
mills;  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  located  in  Marquette  County  in 
1876,  and  since  1880  has  held  the  above  position. 

WALTER  C.  OLCOTT,  book-keeper  for  F.  W.  Read  &  Co., 
Eagle  Mills,  born  in  New  York  in  1854;  came  West  in  1870.  Married 
Miss  Hattie  Rowe,  of  Waupaca,  Wis.,  in  1872;  came  to  Eagle  Mills 
in  1881,  since  which  time  has  held  present  position.  Is  Township 
Treasurer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

F.  W.  READ,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber,  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  was  born  November  9,  1849;  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1861,  and  came  to  Lake  Superior  in  1868,  and  was  employed 
with  the  M.,  H.  &  O.  R.  R.  for  four  years,  then  with  the  Morgan 
Iron  Company  until  the  fall  of  1873,  when  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber.  The  following  year,  the  saw-mill  burned;  he 
rebuilt  it  again,  and  in  1875,  the  mill  was  again  destroyed  by  fire; 
but  nothing  daunted  by  misfortune,  he  built  another  and  larger 
mill  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  since.  The  firm  of  F. 
W.  Read  &  Co.,  in  1880,  started  another  mill  at  Michigamme,  and 
they  manufacture  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually, 
and  transact  a  large  business.  Mr.  Read  has  held  the  office  of_ Su- 
pervisor for  the  past  six  years,  and  other  town  offices. 
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THE  history  of  Menominee  County  is  full  of  recollections 
of  the  past.  The  Indian  and  pioneer  history  of  this 
division  of  the  State  contains  much  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive history,  while  the  history  of  our  own  times  is  a  complete 
review  of  all  that  modern  enterprise  may  accomplishj  even 
when  battling  with  the  wilderness.  The  following  history 
is  based  upon  E.  S.  Ingalls'  centennial  sketch,  supplement- 
ed by  the  notes  of  our  historical  writers,  and  prepared  for 
press  with  the  greatest  care.  "  Tradition,"  says  Mr.  In- 
galls, "  alfirms  that  the  first  white  man  on  the  Menominee 
was  a  negro,  although  old  Joe  Bart,  as  he  was  called,  a 
half-breed,  always  claimed  the  honor."  This  entire  para- 
graph is  an  American  Hibernicism,  for  neither  the  negro 
nor  the  half-breed  can  be  called  a  white  man.  Continuing, 
Mr.  Ingalls  says:  In  support  of  the  first  claim,  however, 
traditionary  lore  informs  us  that  in  early  times  a  negro 
Indian  trader,  accompanied  by  a  Canadian  voyageur  in  his 
employment,  visited  this  shore  many  years  before  Chappieu 
came  here,  and  that  both  were  killed  at  a  point  on  the  Pesh- 
tigo  Kiver  several  miles  above  where  the  village  of  that 
name  now  stands.  It  is  said  he  had  previously  traded  with 
the  Indians  and  given  them  credit,  and  that  at  the  time  he 
was  killed,  a  party  of  Indians  living  at  Sturgeon  Bay  came 
across  to  trade  with  him;  that  he  insisted  on  their  paying 
up  for  goods  for  which  he  had  previously  trusted  them,  be- 
fore he  began  to  trade  with  them  again,  which  they  con- 
sented to  do.  This  took  about  all  the  furs  and  deer  skins 
they  had  with  them, and  after  he  had  got  square  with  them 
he  refused  to  trust  them  any  more  or  to  sell  them  anything 
for  wliich  they  could  not  pay  down.  This  arrangement 
did  not  suit  the  Indians.  They  thought  the  trader  had 
taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  them,  and  got  their  furs  and 
peltries.  They  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  had  for 
many  months  before  had  their  pay  for  them,  and  had  had 
so  many  months'  enjoyment  of  the  trader's  property,  and 
thought  they  had  been  wronged  because  he  had  got  his  pay 
for  the  property  they  had  previously  bought  of  him.  There 
are  very  many  white  men  at  the  present  day  who  reason  just 
like  them,  but  unlike  the  white  men,  they  had  the  remedy 
of  their  fancied  wrongs  in  their  own  hands,  which  they 
immediately  applied;  that  is,  they  lifted  the  hair  of  the 
negro  and  his  companion  and  confiscated  his  goods,  and 
ihus  paid  their  debts,  and  obtained  a  large  supply  of  plun- 
der at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  tradition  common  among 
the  early  settlers.  The  only  proof  we  have  to  support  it  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  place  up  the  Peshtigo  Eiver  called 
"  Nigger's  Hill,"  where,  the  tradition  says,  the  unfortunate 
trader  lost  his  wool.  The  reader  may  call  this  history  or 
tradition,  which  he  chooses,  but  in  early  times  there  were 
many  who  believed  it,  and  there  are  some  even  now  who  be- 
lieve he  buried  qaite  a  sum  of  money  in  silver  which  still 
lies  there. 

The  first  white  man  who  came  to  Menominee  to  live  was 
Chappieu,  an  Indian  trader,  who  came  here  as  an  agent  for 
the  Ainerican  Fur  Company,  and  established  a  post  in  1796 
or  1798.  At  that  time,  many  thousand  Indians  visited  the 
Menominee  Eiver  every  season,  while  at  the  north  and  about 
the  head'quarters  of  the  river^and  toward  Lake  Superior, 


the  Chippewas  had  numerous  villages  which  were  accessible 
by  birch  canoes.  There  was  an  abundance  of  beaver,  otter, 
mink,  muskrat, ^martin  and  fishers,  bear,  deer  and  less  valu- 
able game  throughout  the  country,  and  this  post  became  an 
important  trading  point.  Chappieu  was  a  French  Canadian 
voyageur,  with  sufficient  education  to  keep  what  books 
were  necessary  for  an  Indian  trading  post,  and  was  ap- 
parently the  right  man  for  the  place.  He  was  stirring  and 
active,  and  had  sufficient  courage  and  nerve  for  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise.  He  had  a  large  number  of  men, 
picked  up  from  that  class  of  Canadian  voyageurs  who  pre- 
ferred a  life  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  to  a  home  with 
civilization,  and  his  post  sometimes  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well-garrisoned  fort,  and  at  other  times  he  was 
left  almost  solitary  and  alone  to  defend  it  if  hostile  Indians 
approached.  His  post  was  solidly  built  of  logs  with  pali- 
sades made  of  heavy  timbers  set  in  the  ground  around  it. 
Some  portions  of  the  one  near  Chappieu's  Eapids  were  re- 
maining when  the  writer  of  this  came  to  the  country  in 
1859. 

A  story  is  told  illustrating  his  nerve  in  danger  as  well 
as  the  uncomfortable  position  an  Indian  trader  is  some- 
times placed  in  when  his  post  is  far  out  on  the  frontier, 
away  from  civilized  men.  I  state  the  story  as  it  was  related 
to  me  by  the  late  John  G.  Kittson,  several  years  before  his 
death. 

All  of  the  white  men  belonging  to  the  post  had  been 
sent  away  on  various  expeditions,  leaving  only  Chappieu 
and  one  white  man.  A  band  of  Indians  from  a  distance 
who  were  none  too  friendly  came  to  the  post,  and  before 
Chappieu  had  discovered  the  character  of  his  visitors  they 
had  come  within  the  stockade  and  inside  the  building  used 
for  the  store-room.  At  first  they  began  peaceably  to  talk  of 
trade,  but  soon  got  noisy  and  threatening,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  became  satisfied  from  their  actions  that  the 
object  of  their  visit  was  to  rob  him  of  his  goods,  and  prob- 
ably to  lift  his  scalp.  To  fight  them  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  not  only  were  they  inside  the  stockade,  but  were 
crowding  around  his  small  counter  inside  of  the  store 
building,  and  all  of  his  reliable  men  were  miles  away  and 
where  he  could  not  recall  them.  He  tried  by  pleasant 
words  to  still  the  storm  and  avert  the  danger  without  avail; 
they  grew  more  and  more  threatening,  aod  when,  as  he 
thought,  the  crisis  had  nearly  approached,  he  rolled  out  a 
keg  of  gunpowder  which  was  open  at  the  end,  and  catching 
up  a  loaded  pistol  he  cocked  it  and  pointed  it  iato  the  gun- 
powder, and  with  flashing  eyes  turned  to  their  chief  and 
told  him  that  if  every  Indian  was  not  out  of  the  stockade  in 
two  minutes,  he  would  fire  into  the  gunpowder,  and  send 
them  and  go  with  them  into  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 
They  know  by  his  tone  and  by  the  flash  of  his  eye  that  he 
meant  business,  and  being  suddenly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  in  less 
than  two  minutes  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen  inside  the 
stockade.  The  ]:)ost  of  the  niafcter  was  that  they  became  so 
favorably  improssod  witli  his  bravery  they  immediately  made 
friends  with  him,  and  he  got  a  good  trade  with  them,  and 
they  always  remained  his  friends,   and   often    afterward 
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visited  him,  to  his  and  the  American  Fur  Company's  great 
profit. 

Chappieu  built  his  first  trading  post  on  the  AVisconsin 
side  of  the  Menominee  River,  near  where  Marinette's  house 
now  stands,  and  not  far  from  where  the  railroad  bridge 
reaches  that  bank  of  the  river.  He  carried  on  his  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  many  years,  until  dispossessed  by  F'arns- 
worth  &  Brush,  as  will  be  hereafter  stated.  After  being 
dispossessed  of  his  property  by  them,  he  crossed  the  Menomi- 
nee River,  and  built  a  new  trading  post  near  the  foot  of 
^^^Chappieu's  Rapids,  which  were  named  after  him,  about  five 
miles  up  the  river  from  the  village  of  Menominee,  where 
he  remained  trading  wdth  the  Indians  until  he  died  in  1852. 
He  surrounded  this  post  with  palisades  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  did  the  first  one,  and  some  of  these  remained  stand- 
ing until  after  I  came  into  the  country.  Chappieu  took  to 
himself  a  squaw,  with  whom  he  lived  and  raised  children, 
as  was  the  custom  with  the  traders  in  those  days,  but  to 
whom  he  was  never  married.  Some  of  the  descendants  a  few 
years  ago  were,  and  probably  are  now,  living  about  the 
Peshtigo  River,  in  Oconto  County,  Wis. 

The  next  permanent  w^hite  settlers  who  came  were  Will- 
iam Farnsworth  and  Charles  Brush,  who  came  the  same 
season,  and  operated  together  after  their  arrival.     They  ar- 
rived in  1822.     They  were  stirring,   wide-awake  business 
men,  but  without  so  nice   a  sense  of  meiim  and  tuum  as 
would  stand  particularly  in  the  way  of  their  carrying  out 
any  enterprise  that  they  might  undertake.     About  the  first 
important  enterprise  they  entered  into  was  to  root  out  Chap- 
pieu from  his  trading  post,  before  alluded  to.     Unfortu- 
nately, Chappieu,  through  want  of  discretion,  or  perhaps  for- 
getting that  he  was  then  the  only  white  settler  in  the  country 
having  authority,  opened  the  w^ay  for  them  and  made  the 
opportunity,    of  which  they  were  only  too  ready  to  avail 
themselves.     Owing  to  some  difficulty,  Chappieu,  soon  after 
they  came  on  the  river,  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  chiefs 
Spaniard    and    Shenegesick  and   a  brother  of  the   latter. 
During  the  fracas  he  lost  a  thumb.     Making  more  of  the 
matter  than  prudence  required,  he  ^caused  these  chiefs  to  be 
arrested  and  taken  to  Green  Bay  (Fort  Howard),  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  fort  there  by  the  United  States  troops  sta- 
tioned at  that  place.     These  chiefs  were  told  that  they  were 
to  be  taken  to  Detroit  and  imprisoned  there,  and  in   some 
way  they  got  the  idea  that  as  a  punishment  fo¥  the  loss  of 
Chappieu' s  thumb  they  were  to  have  their  teeth  knocked 
out.     These  stories  were  undoubtedly  started  by  some  of 
the  white  men,  and  told  the  Indians  to  get  a  sell  on  them 
(to  use  a  slang  term).     The  Indians  being  very  credulous, 
believed  the  reports,  and  told  the  chiefs,  who,  as  well  as 
their  followers,  were   very  much  frightened,  and  supposed 
the  offense  was  a  very  serious   one.      This  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  Farnsworth.     For  many  years  before  he  came  to 
Menominee,  he  had  been  employed  by  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  was  well   acquainted  with  Indian  customs, 
their  language  and  habits  of   thought.     Possibly  he  had 
something  to  do  in  circulating  the  stories,  though  that  such  is 
the  fact  tradition  saith  not.     At  any  rate,  the  chance  was 
too  good  to  be  lost,  and  when  their  terror  had  approached 
its  climax  he  made  his  way  to  Green  Bay  and  interceded 
for  the  chiefs  with  sach  good  effect  that  he  obtained  their 
release.     This  made  the  tribe  his  fast  friends  for  life,  and 
a  blow  was  thus  struck  at  Chappieu' s  popularity  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.     The  good  will  of  the  chiefs  did 
not  end  with  words.     They  strove  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  one  who  had  proved  a  friend  indeed  when  they 
were  in  need,  by  making  him  a  grant  of  all  the  land  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth  to  the  rapids,  the  grant 


including  Chappieu's  trading  post.  How  far  back  from 
the  river  the  grant  extended  tradition  does  not  show,  and 
as  there  is  no  written  record  of  the  grant,  there  is  now  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  as  land  at  that  time  had  no  stated 
market  value,  it  is  presumable  that  it  extended  as  far 
back  as  he  might  choose  to  consider  it,  so  that  it  did  not 
interfere  with  anybody's  rights  who  might  be  living  on 
the  Peshtigo  River.  This  presumption  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  Indians,  who  only  wanted  the  land  for 
hunting  purposes,  could  continue  to  have  just  as  much  use 
of  it  as  if  they  had  not  given  it  away. 

The  one  thing  that  Farnsworth  did  want  he  got,  and 
that  was  Chappieu's  trading  post.  One  day  when  the 
latter  was  away,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  Farns- 
worth and  his  followers  entered  and  took  possession  of  the 
post.  They  piled  the  goods,  wares,  whisky,  squaws, 
papooses,  etc.,  out,  and  as  writs  for  "  forcible  entry  and 
detainer  "  were  not  in  fashion  then  on  the  Menominee,  and 
the  aggressors  were  the  stronger  party,  Chappieu  on  his  re-  -' 
turn,  feeling  completely  disgusted  with  the  turn  things  had 
taken,  piled  his  traps  into  his  canoes  and  paddled  them 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  which  still  bear  his  name,  and 
there  built  another  stockade,  as  I  have  before  stated,  and 
made  a  final  stand  for  his  rights. 

While  the  course  taken  by  Farnsworth  in  this  matter  may 
not  have  been  strictly  according  to  the  code  now  supposed  to 
regulate  the  acts  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  it 
was  one  step  forward  in  the  course  of  civilization  on  the 
Menominee  River;  in  fact,  it  was  the  first  step  or  led  to 
it.  Though  Farnsworth  was  an  Indian  trader,  he  was  also 
something  more;  he  had  good  business  capacity,  and  Brush, 
who  was  associated  with  him,  had  quite  as  good.  They 
were  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
something  better  than  furs  and  peltries,  and  when  they  cast 
their  eyes  around  as  they  journeyed  up  the  Menominee  and 
saw  the  tall  pines  on  its"  banks,  they  began  to  speculate  on 
their  probable  value  if  sawed  into  boards  and  got  into 
a  market  where  white  men  lived;  also  seeing  the  schools  of 
whitefish  coming  up  the  river  out  of  Green  Bay,  the 
thought  struck  them  that  they  could  be  caught  and  packed 
in  barrels  and  shipped  to  some  place  where  whitefish  w^ould 
be  esteemed  a  luxury,  and  return  to  them  many  a  silver 
dollar  for  the  silver  scales  of  the  whitefish. 

Green    Bay    settlement  was  just   where   the   city  now 
stands,  but  there  was  very  little  of  it  then.     There  was  the 
fort  on  the  Fort  Howard' side  of  the  Fox  River  and  a  small 
rambling  village  on  the  Green  Bay  side,  whose  inhabitants 
were  principally  fur  traders  or  men  who  were  employed  by 
the  traders,  and  here  and  there  for  a  few  miles  up  the  river 
were  some  of  the  old  voyageurs,  who,  getting  old  and  tired  of 
wild  life,  had  taken  land  and  opened  up  small  farms.     But 
these  men  were  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  untoward  pros- 
pects of  a  market.     If   there  was  no  market  in  the  West, 
there  was  in  the  East,  and  they  would  find  one  somewhere; 
besides,  they  believed  in  the  future  of  the  Western  country, 
and  they  lived  to  see  their  belief  verified,  though  not  to 
the  extent  to  realize  themselves   all  the   advantages  which 
they    expected    to   derive    from  their  labors.     Their    first 
enterprise  was  the  building  of  a  saw-mill,  which  was  com- 
menced in  18B2,  and  was  the  first  mill  built  on  the  Menom- 
inee River.      It  was  a  water  mill,  and  was  built  on  the 
Wisconsin  side,  a  short  distance  above  where  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway  now  leaves  the  bank  in  crossing. 
A  dam  was  constructed  across  to  one  of  the  islands,  which 
gave  them  a  pond  and  head  of  water,  and  what  we  would 
now   call    an   old-fashioned  saw  mill  was  built,   one  that 
would  cut  six  or  eight  thousand  feet  of  lumber  each  day, 
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and  not  such  a  mill  as  we  have  at  present,  with  clock 
work  machinery  and  the  capacity  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  each  day.  The  mill  was 
run  by  them  a  few  years.  At  some  time  not  precisely 
known,  one  Samuel  H.  Farnsworth  bought  an  interest 
either  in  the  mill  or  in  the  water-power  formed  by  the 
rapids.  It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  this  mill  had 
been  sold  at  Sheriff's  sale  for  debt,  and  the  bid  for  it  was 
purchased  from  the  bidder,  D.  M.  Whitney,  of  Green  Bay, 
for  eighteen  barrels  of  whitefish,  by  Samuel  H.  Farnsworth. 
I  cannot  learn  fully  at  what  time  or  how  he  was  interested, 
but  only  learn  the  fact  that,  about  the  year  1839,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hall  came  on  the  river  and  bought  out  Samuel  H.  Farns- 
worth's  interest,  and  also  bought  into  the  mill  with  Farns- 
worth &  Brush,  and  within  two  or  three  years  after  that 
time  the  dam  went  out  and  the  mill  was  abandoned,  and  in 
1844  Dr.  Hall  built  another  mill  and  dam,  which  will  be 
hereafter  referred  to.  Besides  furnishing  the  power  for 
sawing  lumber,  the  building  of  the  dam  opened  the  way 
for  the  fish  business.  After  it  was  constructed,  they  built 
a  wier  along  on  the  apron  below  the  dam,  and  in  the  season 
when  the  fish  were  running  they  caught  great  quantities 
with  no  other  trouble  than  going  out  in  the  morning  with 
scoop  nets  and  scooping  them  out  of  the  wier.  In  some 
seasons  they  caught  as  many  as  550  barrels,  with  no  ex- 
pense, comparatively,  except  dressing,  salting  and  packing. 

William  Farnsworth  was  lost  on  the  steamer  Lady  Elgin, 
which  was  sunk  in  1860  by  a  collision  with  a  vessel  be- 
tween Waukegan,  111. ,  and  Chicago.  It  is  not  now  known 
what  became  of  Brush,  or  whether  he  still  lives. 

The  next  white  man  to  follow  those  above  mentioned 
and  take  up  a  permanent  residence  here,  was  John  G.  Kitt- 
son. He  came  in  1826  as  a  clerk  for  the  American  Fur 
Company  under  Chappieu.  He  was  the  son  of  a  British 
officer  who  was  or  had  been  stationed  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Kittson  spentthe  remainder  of  his  life  in  this  vicinity,  and 
died  in  1872,  his  death  being  hastened,  as  it  is  believed, 
by  the  exposure  and  suffering  he  and  his  family  were  sub- 
jected to  on  the  night  of  the  great  woods  fire,  in  October, 
1871.  He  was  a  very  intelligent  and  stirring  man,  and  was 
all  his  life  actively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  or  in  farming, 
and  he  had  the  honor  of  clearing  and  working  the  first 
farms  ever  opened  in  this  county,  one  at  Wausaukee  Bend, 
above  Grand  Rapids,  and  another  at  Chappieu's  Rapids, 
near  the  old  trading  post,  where  he  resided  for  many  years 
before  the  great  fire.  He  had  great  influence  over  the  In- 
dians, and  was  at  all  times  a  friend  to  their  interests.  The 
Indians  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Kittson  as  "  the  writer, "  a 
name  they  gave  him  on  account  of  his  doing  all  the  writing 
for  them  in  their  various  transactions  with  the  Govern- 
ment. He  has  left  many  descendants,  who  still  make  the 
Menominee  their  home.  One  son,  John  Kittson,  was  killed 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
In  1826,  came  also  Joseph  Duncan,  who  was  employed  as 
a  packer  by  the  American  Fur  Company.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  ^Plattsburg.  He  might 
be  entitled  to  a  pension,  only,  unfortunately,  he  was  fight- 
ing on  the  wrong  side.  He  was  a  British  soldier,  is  still 
living  and  makes  his  home  with  Charles  McLeod,  and  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  old, 
though  he  cannot  tell  exactly.  The  next  white  men  who 
came  to  stay  permanently  were  Baptiste  Premeau  and 
Charles  McLeod,  who  arrived  in  1832.  They  are  still  liv- 
ing here  at  Menominee,  Charles  McLeod  being  now  sixty- 
four  years  old.  Joseph  DeCoto  came  the  same  year,  and 
is  still  alive.  He  is  living  on  a  farm  at  White  Rapids,  and 
is  now  seventy  years  old.     A  good  story  i«  told  of  DeOoto, 


who  is  French,  and  does  not  talk  the  best  of  English.  A 
few  years  ago  he  had  a  lawsuit  with  John  G.  Kittson,  with 
whom  he  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  about  a  horse  which 
Kittson  replevined.  DeCoto  could  not  speak  the  name 
Kittson,  but  always  called  it  "Dixon."  Soon  after  the 
time  of  the  suit  with  Kittson,  a  Catholic  priest,  who  made 
occasional  visits  to  the  Menominee  River  and  through  the 
wild  settlements,  came  here  and  visited  DeCoto  at  White 
Rapids,  so  DeCoto  made  him  a  present  of  a  pony  to  assist 
him  in  his  travels  on  his  missionary  journeys.  The  matter 
of  his  suit  with  Kittson  would  occasionally  come  up,  when 
he  invariably  worked  himself  into  a  passion,  and  after  ex- 
hausting every  expletive  in  the  Canadian-French  vocabu- 
lary, he  would  cool  off  with,  "Veil,  I  give  vay  two  hoss;  I 
give  von  to  the  Lord  and  I  give  von  to  the  devil;  I  give 
von  to  the  priest,  and  I  give  von  to  John  Dixon." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  Jacobs 
have  since  an  early  day  been  a  prominent  family,  and  al- 
though their  residence  was  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the 
river,  their  history  is  blended  with  that  of  Menominee 
County,  and  it  is  proper  that  it  should  have  its  place  in 
this  brief  sketch. 

When  William  Farnsworth  first  came  to  the  Menomi- 
nee, Marinette  was  a  blooming  young  woman,  bright  and 
intelligent.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  daughter  of  Wab- 
ashish  (the  Marten),  a  chief  of  the  Menominees,  and  Bar- 
tholomew Chevaliere,  a  white  man. 

When  Bartholomew  Chevaliere  came  to  the  Menominee, 
or  whether  or  not  he  ever  made  his  home  here,  tradition 
saith  not,  but  from  the  bfist  information  obtainable  it  is 
thought  that  he  never  did.  Joseph  Bartholomew  Cheva- 
liere (Joe  Bart),  a  brofcher  of  Marinette,  was  his  son,  and 
it  is  owing  to  that  fact  that  he  made  the  claim,  as  before 
stated,  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  who  lived  at  Menom- 
inee. It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  Marinette  was  born 
on  the  Menominee.  The  first  we  know  of  her  is  that  John 
B.  Jacobs,  a  man  from  Canada,  who  was  employed  in  the 
fur  trade  in  early  times,  had  her  for  his  wife  at  Mackinaw. 
While  they  lived  together  they  had  several  children,  two 
of  whom,  John  B.  Jacobs  and  Elizabeth  McLeod,  are  still 
living.  John  B.  Jacobs  is  now  fifty-eight  years  old,  and 
resides  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  Elizabeth  McLeod  is  sixty 
years  old,  and  li^es  here  in  Menominee,  the  wife  of  Charles 
McLeod.  For  some  reason  not  known,  John  B.  Jacobs, 
Sr. ,  parted  from  Marinette  at  Mackinaw.  Afterward, Will- 
iam Farnsworth  became  enamored  of  her,  and  took  her 
for  his  wife,  and  when  he  came  to  Menominee  in  1822 
brought  her  and  her  children  of  him.  He  had  children 
by  her,  one  of  whom,  George  Farnsworth,  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  is  still  living.  John  B.  Jacobs  (the  son)  grew  up  on 
the  Menominee,  and  became  closely  identified  with  its  in- 
terests, and  was  prominent  in  all  enterprises  which  were 
started  for  its  advancement.  For  many  years,  he  owned 
and  run  the  steamboat  "  Queen  City  "  between  Menominee 
and  Green  Bay.  Marinette  died  in  1863,  highly  honored 
by  all  the  residents  about  the  river.  She  was  seventy-two 
years  old  when  she  died,  and  had  been  looked  to  as  a 
mother  by  all  the  early  settlers  and  Indians,  for  she  had  al- 
ways been  ready  to  assist  the  needy  and  comfort  the  dis- 
tressed. The  first  orchard  of  apple  trees  was  set  out  by 
her,  which  is  still  growing  and  bearing  fruit.  Her  house 
is  still  standing  in  Marinette  Village,  and  is  the  first  frame 
house  built  on  the  Menominee  River. 

The  earliest  settlers  came  from  Canada  in  batteaux, 
sailing  and  poling  them  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Lake  Ontario,  and,  before  the  Welland  Canal  was  con- 
structed, up  the  Niagara  River,  by  portage  around  the  falls 
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into  Lake  Erie,  up  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  River  througli 
Lake  and  River  St.  Clair,  along  Lake  Huron  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  up 
Green  Bay  to  the  Menominee  River,  the  voyage  requiring 
several  months,  and  being  attended  with  great  hardships 
and  exposure.  It  was  many  years  before  a  steamer  was 
seen  here,  or  before  even  sail  vessels  became  frequent  on 
the  waters  of  Green  Bay.  The  country  was  then  all  wilder- 
ness from  the  Detroit  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except- 
ing a  few  trading  posts,  those  at  Mackinaw  and  Green  Bay 
being  the  only  ones  in  this  section.  We  who  can  now  step 
on  the  cars  and  in  forty- eight  hours  reach  Montreal  can 
hardly  realize  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  took  a  whole 
season  to  come  from  there;  nor  can  we  understand  the  hard- 
ships the  early  traders  had  to  endure  when  they  made  the 
first  settlement  in  Menominee. 

The  next  permanent  settler  was  Andrew  Eveland.  He 
came  in  1842,  and  in  1853  built  the  first  frame  building  in 
what  is  now  the  village  of  Menominee.  He  is  still  living 
here.  His  business  has  usually  been  fishing.  Charles  Mc- 
Leod  built  a  frame  house  in  1852,  and  still  resides  in  it, 
on  the  river  bank,  just  outside  the  village.  This  was  the 
first  frame  house  in  the  county. 

Next  among  the  old  settlers  is  John  Quimby,  who  came 
in  1845,  and  died  in  1874  aged  sixty-five  years.  At  first 
he  had  charge  of  the  fisheries  and  the  boarding  house  of 
Dr.  HalPs  water-mill  at  the  rapids.  He  afterward  built  a 
tavern  where  the  Kirby  House  now  stands,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1859.  Quimby  immediately  began  to  re- 
build. He  first  put  up  a  small  building,  which  he  added 
to  from  time  to  time  until,  with  the  exception  of  one  addi- 
tion made  since  he  sold  it,  it  formed  what  is  now  the  Kirby 
House.  Here  he  kept  the  only  hotel  in  Menominee  until 
1864,  when  he  sold  the  property  to  S.  P.  Saxton,  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  Saxton  House.  Saxton  sold  the 
house  to  a  man  named  Bopart  who  made  the  last  addition  to 
it,  whb  sold  it  to  Fred  Waltz,  who  sold  it  to  Abner  Kirby,  of 
the  firm  of  Kirby- Carpenter  Company  and  ex-Mayor  of  Mil- 
waukee, who  fitted  it  up  again,  and  named  it  Kirby  House. 
John  Quimby  was  a  man  of  marked  characteristics,  and  either 
a  warm  friend  or  a  good  hater.  There  was  never  any  trouble 
in  learning  which  relation  he  bore  to  a  person,  for  he  never 
hesitated  to  make  it  known,  yet  he  was  so  kind-hearted  that 
if  he  saw  an  enemy  suffering  and  in  want  he  would  be  the 
first  to  assist  him.  He  was  a  great  fighter,  and  so  long  as 
his  opponent  resisted  would  never  give  an  inch,  yet  he 
never  bore  malice,  and  when  the  resistance  was  over,  if  liis 
opponent  came  to  grief,  he  was  the  first  to  extend  a  helping 
hand.  He  was  also  a  great  hunter,  and  found  his  greatest 
enjoyment  in  going  with  rifle,  hounds  and  a  few  friends  to 
some  place  along  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  there  to  camp  out 
for  a  few  days  and  run  deer  into  the  bay,  and  with  a  boat 
to  catch  them.  When  the  writer  first  came  to  Menominee, 
he  frequently  joined  him  in  these  expeditions,  and  many  a 
deer  have  they  taken  together.  Quimby  owned  very  much 
of  the  land  on  which  the  village  of  Menominee  now  stands, 
and  fully  performed  his  part  of  the  work  in  building  it  up, 
though  he  could  never  fully  realize  that  Menominee  was  to 
become  a  large  place.  When  the  writer  first  came,  and 
after  he  had  resided  here  long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  resources  for  building  up  a  large  town,  he  fre- 
quently talked  with  him  about  building  a  railroad  through 
the  county,  and  his  repl/  usually  was  that  he  never  wanted 
to  live  any  longer  than  to  see  a  railroad  through  these 
woods.  He  did  live  to  see  one  several  years.  His  widow 
"is  still  living  here,  and  she  has  always  been  considered  a 
mother  to  the  white  settlers  on  the  river,  and  many  a  foot- 


sore and  sick  traveler  or  woodsman  has  been  relieved  by 
her  care  and  sympathy;  some  there  are  who,  without  it, 
would  have  been  long  ago  in  their  graves.  She  is  now 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  is  still  active.  I  have 
given  a  short  history  of  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers, 
none  of  whom  are  now  living,  except  Charles  McLeod,  Al- 
mira  Quimby,  Andreas  Eveland  and  Baptiste  Premeau,  who 
may  be  truly  called  old  settlers.  Moses  Hardwick  came 
here  in  1826,  and  lived  here  several  years.  He  is  still  liv- 
ing at  Bay  Settlement,  on  the  east  shore  of  Green  Bay. 
Another  class  who  may  also  be  called  old  settlers  as  com- 
pared with  late  comers,  and  who  built  the  mills  now  on  the 
river  and  gave  the  country  its  real  start  in  prosperity,  but 
who  came  later  than  those  hereinbefore  referred  to,  will 
necessarily  be  named  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  several  mills,  and  will  thus  appear  in  the  order  of  their 
coming  here. 

INDIAN  SKETCHES. 

When  the  first  white  man  visited  Green  Bay,  the  Menom- 
inee Etver  was  the  home  of  the  Menominee  Indians,  then 
very  numerous,  and  Menominee  was  their  most  populous 
locality.  The  abundance  of  fish  running  out  of  Green 
Bay  into  the  river,  the  check  they  received  in  climbing  the 
rapids  two  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  the  abundance  of 
game  in  the  woods  around,  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  liv- 
ing very  easily.  Their  favorable  location,  too,  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay  rich  with  fish,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
whose  branches  enabled  them  to  penetrate  the  vast  regions 
of  the  north  with  their  birch-bark  canoes— these  advan- 
tages drew  large  numbers  about  the  mouth  of  the  Menomi- 
nee. The  peaceful  character  of  the  Menominees  was  early 
noticed  by  the  white  traders,  and  although  they  were  brave 
as  a  people,  yet  wars  rarely  arose  between  them  and  other 
tribes,  and  violence  was  seldom  committed  on  those  who 
visited  them.  Tradition  tells  of  but  one  battle  within  the 
limits  of  Menominee  County,  and  that  was  between  the 
Indians  living  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  those  living 
in  the  villages  near  White  Kapids  and  Grand  Kapids. 
The  first  were  Menominees,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  certainly 
known  whether  their  opponents  belonged  to  the  same  tribe 
or  were  Chippewas,  but  the  presumption  is  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  latter  tribe.  The  battle  was  fought  near  the^ 
house  of  Charles  McLeod,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
near  Burying- Ground  Point.  The  trouble  occurred  in  this 
way: 

The  Indians  in  the  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
were  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  that  is,  sturgeon,  which 
they  caught  in  great  abundance  on  the  rapids.  But  an 
abundance  was  not  enough,  for  sturgeon  is  the  special  de- 
light of  the  red  man.  The  chief,  therefore,  ordered  dams 
of  stone  to  be  built  across  the  river  at  the  rapids  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fish  from  ascending  the  river.  This  caused 
great  suffering  in  the  upper  villages,  for  the  Indians  there 
were  largely  dependent  upon  sturgeon  for  their  subsistence, 
so  the  chief  at  Grand  Eapids  sent  his  son  down  to  ask  the 
potentate  at  the  mouth  oi  the  river  to  tear  away  the  obstruc- 
tions, and  let  the  finny  monsters  wend  their  way  up  the 
stream  as  usual,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  his  people 
were  suffering  from  the  need  thereof.  But  to  this  most 
reasonable  request  the  chief  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  sent  the 
son  back  to  his  father  with  an  insulting  message.  But 
sturgeon  his  people  must  have  or  starve,  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  insults  heaped  upon  him  by  the  chief  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  roused  his  fighting  blood.  Calling 
together  his  warriors  and  those  from  the  tribes  farther  up 
the  river,  who  were  in  a  like  condition,  he  prepared  for 
war.     With  "  sturgeon  "  for  a  war  cry,  they  set  out  down 
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tiie  river  to  punisli  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  village  that  had 
wronged  them  by  cutting  off  their  supply  of  food.     At  early 
dawn,  the  war-whoop  broke  the  stillness  of  the  morning, 
and  as  its  death-telling  echoes  and  re-echoes  were  waf  feed 
upon  the  morning  breeze,  it  fell  with  terrible  meaning 
upon  the  ears  of  the  Menominees  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  every  warrior  was  quickly  in  arms  and  ready  to  fight 
n  a  warfare  that  showed  no  quarter  and  sought  no  mercy. 
The  battle  was  short  and  sharp.     The  squaws  and  children 
fled  to  the  swamps  or  crossed  the  river  to  safety.     The  fight 
raged  up  and  down  the  river  bank  and  upon  the  island  for 
two  or  three  hours,  when  the  village  fell  into  the  hands  of 
its  assailants,  and  the  shore  chieftain  was  a   captive  in 
the  hands  of   his  enemies.     He   was   made   a   victim   of 
the   most   terrible    torture   that   savage   ingenuity    could 
devise,  which  was  ended  only  by  death.       The  loss  was 
great  on  either  side,  but  much  more  severe  on  the  side 
of  the  down  river  tribe.     The  conquerors,  foregoing  further 
bloodshed,  tore  away  the  obnoxious  dajns,  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  followed  up  by  the  unsuspecting  sturgeon, 
which  were  again  caught  in  peace  and  plenty.     The  writer 
received  this  account  from  the  late  John  G.  Kittson  and  he 
in  turn  received  the  traditions  from  the  Indians  living  on  the 
river  when  he  came  here.      The  tradition  as  handed  down, 
is  much  more  full  than  is  here  given,  but  the  object  of  this 
record  is  rather  to  preserve  the  fact  of  its  existence  than  to 
make  a  story,  and  therefore  much  of  the  minutiae  is  omitted. 
The  Menominee  Indians  are  fast  fading  away,  and  where 
there  were  thousands  when   the  white  man  came,  it  is  rare 
now  to  find  one.     When  the  writer  came  here,  it  was  very 
common  to  see  a  village  of  wigwams  at  the  rapids,  the  oc- 
cupants busy  catching  and  smoking  a  season's  stock  of  the 
staff  of  life,  i.  e.,  sturgeon,  as  a  supply  of  provisions  to 
last  until  the  deer  were  fat  enough  to  eat.     It  was  also 
common  to  see  fleets  of  bark  canoes   loaded  down  with 
squaws  and  papooses  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Green 
Bay.     Nearly  all  of  these  now  live  on  their  reservations  at 
Keshena  and  Shawano.     Many  of  them  have  become  civil- 
ized, and  have  good  common  schools  and  churches.     A  few 
yet  remain  around  Menominee  but  their  days  are  numbered. 
Like  the  pines  of  their  native  forests,  they  cannot  withstand 
the  effects  of  civilization,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  not  be  an  Indian  left  on  the  Menominee  to 
cherish  the  memory  or  even  preserve  the  name  of  the  peace- 
ful tribe  that  once  roamed  over  these  hunting  grounds, 
proud  in  the  freedom  of  savage  life. 

COUNTY    ORGANIZATION. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Menominee  County, 
all  of  the  country  from  the  Menominee  River  to  Lake  Huron 
belonged  to  Mackinaw  County;  it  was  a  wilderness  with 
neither  civil  officers  nor  white  people  to  fill  offices.  Subse- 
quently, a  county  was  etablished,  reaching  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Menominee  Biver,  and  called  Delta  County. 
There  were  but  few  white  men  in  it  when  it  was  organized, 
and  it  was  attached  to  Mackinaw  County  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. 

In  1861,  Anson  Bangs,  who  then  resided  at  Marinette, 
Wis.,  and  owned  considerable  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  had  a  short  time  before  built  a  small  mill  on 
Little  River,  a  branch  of  the  Menominee,  was  at  Lansing 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  He,  having  private 
objects  in  view,  without  consulting  the  people  of  Menomi 
nee,  obtained  the  passage  of  an  act  to  create  a  new  county 
by  the  name  of  Bleeker — an  old  Albany  name — he  afterward 
marrying  into  a  family  there  by  that  name.  There  were 
manv  provisions  of  the  act  which  were  obnoxious  to  the  set- 


tlers in  the  county,  and  they  refused  to  organize  under  it.  At 
the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  to  elect  officers  and  per- 
fect the  organization,  Bangs  was  not  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Quimby'B  tavern, 
and  on  the  day  set  there  was  quite  an  attendance  of  settlers, 
but  they  refused  to  organize  a  meeting,  and  instead  of  do- 
ing so  got  up  placards  and  charcoal  sketches  of  Bangs, 
which  were  not  complimentary  to  him.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  if  the  people  failed  to  organize,  the  new  county 
was  to  be  attached  to  Marquette  County  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  now  brought  to  a  point  where  I  must  arise  and  ex- 
plain my  position.     I  dislike  as  much  as  any  one  any  ex- 
hibition of  egotism.     I  am  well   aware  that  when  the  pro- 
noun "  I "   appears  too  often,   people  are  apt  to  form  the 
opinion  that  the  writer   desires  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
himself.   From  this  time  on  I  am  so  mixed  up  in  the  affairs 
of  Menominee  County  that  I  cannot  write  it  correctly  with- 
out bringing  myself  into  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  use  oE  many  words  or  frequently  my  name,  I  shall 
use  the  pronoun  when  it  becomes  necessary  hereafter.     As 
I  must  come  into  the  arena,  I  may  as  well  tell  how  I  came 
here.     One  pleasant  evening  in  July,  1859,  I  was  landed 
at  the  dock  of  the  Menekaune  warehouse  with  my  pony, 
buggy,  tent,  rifle  and  dog  from  the   little  steamer  Fannie 
Fisk,  Daniel  M.  Whitney,  master.     I  pitched  my  tent  in 
that  village  for  a  few  days  with  the  intention  of  looking 
around  to  see  the  country,  which  was  not  a  very  easy  task 
unless  as  a  walkist,  for  there  were  no  roads   leading  out 
from  that  river  in  any  direction  that  could  be  traversed  by 
a  wagon.      Being  fully  satisfied   that  Menominee  had  a 
bright  future,  ot  which  its  splendid  water-power,  abund- 
ance of  pine  timber,  hardwood  farming  lands  and  fine  port 
on  Green  Bay  gave  promise,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  a  good  place  to  set  my  stake.     It  is  true  it  did  not  look 
encouraging   for  a  lawyer,  but  I  had  become   tired  of  the 
practice  of  law,  and  my  health  much  impaired  by  close  ap- 
plication to  the   labors  necessary  in  a  properly  regulated 
law  office.     My  idea  was  that  I  would  follow  some  active 
out-door  business  which  would  improve  my  health.     Not 
being  blessed  with  an  overstock  of  this  world's  goods,  it 
was  something  of  a  study  what  business  I  should  go  into, 
or  rather  how  I  should  get  into  it.   Feeling  somewhat  like 
"  Micawber,"  I  resolved  to  wait  for  something  "to  turn  up," 
and  that  the  waiting  might  not  be  too  expensive  I  went 
down  the  bay  shore   about  three  miles   to  the  mouth  of 
Little  River   and  camped.     Shortly  afterward,  Andrew  J. 
Easton  (who  afterward  married  my  eldest  daughter)  joined 
me.     We  concluded  to  stay  awhile,  so  went  to  work  pick- 
ing up  lumber  on  the  beach  and  built  a  small  house;  then 
I  sent  for  my  family  which  soon  afterward  joined  us. 

We  planted  a  few  acres  of  ground,  hunted  deer,  fished, 
and,  by  practicing  self-denial  and  economy,  managed  to  get 
a  living.  In  1861,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  all  the 
people  about  the  Menominee  were  patriotic.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  worst  possible  place  for  a  copperhead,  and,  although  we 
had  two  or  three,  their  mouths  were  shut  as  tight  as  if 
closed  with  sealing  wax.  I  became  actively  engaged  in 
getting  volunteers,  and  our  able-bodied  men  being  arous*ed 
began  to  volunteer.  My  son-in-law  was  among  the  first. 
'  Missing  him  and  feeling  very  lonely,  there  being  no  neigh- 
bors nearer  than  Menekaune,  three  miles  from  where  I 
then  lived,  I  moved  my  family  in  the  fall  of  1861  into  Me- 
nekaune, and  remained  there  during  the  winter.  It  was 
in  the  spring  of  1861  that  the  meeting  referred  to  in  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter  was  held.  There  being  no 
settled    lawyer   nearer    than   Oconto,   the   people   on   the 
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Michigan  side  of  the  river  were  quite  anxious  that  I  should 
come  over  and  counsel  with  them  in  regard  to  organizing 
a  county,  and  I  cam^».  After  I  moved  to  Menekaune,  the 
Michigan  people  frequently  urged  me  to  come  over  and  be- 
come a  Wolveriue,  so  in  the  spring  of  1862  I  complied  with 
their  wishes.  During  the  summer,  I  built  a  small  house 
in  the  now  village  of  Menominee,  though  it  was  then  in  the 
woods,  and  moved  into  it  late  in  the  fall. 

The  next  session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1863.  The  people  here  concluded  to  send  me  to  Lan- 
sing to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  to  organize  a  county; 
they  raised  money  for  my  expenses  by  contribution,  and  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1863,  I  started.  When  I  reached  Lansing, 
the  Legislature  was  organized  and  in  working  order.  They 
had  elected  Hon.  Zach  Chandler  Senator  the  day  I  reached 
there,  and  many  of  them  were  feeling  so  good  over  it  that 
night  that  they  must  have  woke  up  the  next  day  with  their 
hair  pulling. 

The  member  from  our  district  was  James  S.  Pendall, 
from  Marquette.  I  prepared  such  a  bill  as  I  thought  we 
needed,  and  Mr.  Pendall  presented  it  and  had  it  referred. 
Soon  afterward  it  was  reported  favorably,  passed  and  be- 
came a  law,  and  Menominee  County  took  its  place  in  the 
list  of  counties  of  the  State.  Its  boundaries,  except  a 
slight  alteration,  were  the  same  as  the  Bangs  act:  Embrac- 
ing the  fractional  Townships  35  and  36,  Range  24  west; 
all  of  Eange  2b,  from  the  bay  shore  to  Town  41,  inclusive; 
all  of  Range  26  and  27  to  Town  41,  inclusive;  all  of  the 
towns  and  fractional  towns  in  Ranges  28,  29,  30,  31,  to  Town 
41,  inclusive.  The  name  Menominee  for  the  county  had 
been  decided  upon  by  the  people  before  I  left  home.  At 
that  time,  there  were  no  settlers  in  the  county  except  those 
living  at  Menominee  and  up  the  river,  and  those  living  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Cedar  River;  therefore,  the  county 
was  divided  into  two  townships,  viz.,  the  township  of  Cedar- 
ville,  which  embraced  all  the  towns  in  the  new  county  in 
Ranges  24,  25  and  26  west,  and  the  township  of  Menomi- 
nee, which  embraced  all  of  Range  27 ;  and  the  towns  and 
fractional  towns  in  Ranges  28,  29,  30  and  31  west.  So  far 
as  territory  was  concerned,  this  furnished  two  pretty  good 
sized  towns.  The  town  of  Menominee  is  about  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  being  sixty  one  miles  long  and 
thirty  miles  wide  at  the  northern  end,  and  tapering  down 
to  a  point  at  its  southern  extremity.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  the  county  seat  was  to  be  located  in  Town  31  north, 
Range  27  west.  John  Quimby,  Sr.,  Nicholas  Gewehr  and 
E.  S.  Ingalls  were  appointed  to  locate  the  same.  The 
Commissioners  in  the  spring  of  1863  located  it  on  what  is 
called  "  Court  House  Square,"  is  Menominee,  opposite  the 
Quimby  Hotel  (Kirby  House),  where  a  Clerk's  office  and  jail 
were  afterward  erected. 

In  1874,  the  people  having  decided  to  build  a  court 
house,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  bought  two  acres  of  land 
on  Ogden  avenue,  and  removed  the  county  seat  to  that 
place.  The  old  Court  House  Square  grounds  were  sold  to 
the  original  owners. 

The  first  election  of  county  officers  was  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  1863,  and  was  so  held. 

The  act  provided  that  John  G.  Kittson,  Nicholas  Gew- 
ehr and  John  Quimby,  Sr. ,  of  the  town  of  Menominee, 
should  be  a  Board  of  County  Canvassers  to  canvass  the 
votes  of  the  county,  and  approve  all  the  bonds  of  the  coun- 
ty officers  elected,  and  should  meet  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing the  first  Monday  after  election,  and  immediately  after 
the  vote  was  declared,  notice  should  be  given  to  the  officers 
elect,  who  should  qualify  and  their  terms  commence.  By  the 
middle  of  May,  1863,  the  officers  had  all  qualified,  and  the 


county  was  fully  organized.  The  county  when  organized 
became  part  of  the  judicial  district  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan.  It  was  made  a  part  of  the  Representative 
District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Marquette,  Chippewa, 
Schoolcraft  and  Delta,  and  was  then  included  in  the  Thirty- 
second  Senatorial  and  Sixth  Congressional  Districts.  By 
act  of  1875,  the  counties  of  Menominee  and  Delta  constitute 
a  Representative  District. 

The  first  county  officers  were:  Judge  of  Probate,  Elea- 
zer  S.  Ingalls;  Sheriff,  John  Quimby;  County  Clerk,  Sal- 
mon P.  Saxton;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  E.  S.  Ingalls;  Reg- 
ister of  Deeds,  Josiah  R.  Brooks;  Circuit  Court  Commis- 
sioner, E  S.  Ingalls;  County  Treasurer,  Leroy  T.  Ireland; 
Coroners,  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Andrew  Mclver. 

Town  officers  of  Menominee — Supervisor,  Samuel  M. 
Stepheuson;  Town  Clerk,  Austin  W.  Champney;  Town 
Treasurer,  Joseph  VanAuken;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  John 
G.  Kittson,  O.  B.  Richardson,  Nicholas  Gewehr,  William 
Holmes;  School  Inspectors,  E.  S.  Ingalls,  Joseph  Van- 
Auken; Commissioners  of  Highways,  John  G.  Kittson,  O.  B. 
Richardson,  William  Holmes. 

Town  officers  of  Cedarville — Supervisor,  Josiah  R. 
Brooks;  Town  Treasurer,  Salmon  P.  Saxton;  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Josiah  R,  Brooks,  Robert  McCullough. 

The  county  officers  for  the  present  years  are:  Judge  of 
Probate,  Thomas  B.  Rice;  Sheriff,  John  Hanley;  County 
Clerk,  Joseph  Fleshiem;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  E.  S.  In- 
galls; Register  of  Deeds,  Joseph  Fleshiem;  Circuit  Court 
Commissioner,  E.  S.  Ingalls;  County  Treasurer,  James  H. 
Walton;  County  Surveyor,  J.  Weston  Bird. 

Town  officers  of  Menominee — Supervisor,  Samuel  M. 
Stephenson;  Town  Clerk,  John  J.  Ferrier;  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Henry  NasoD,  William  H.  Jenkins,  John  Breen 
and  Charles  Parent;  School  Superintendent,  B.  T.  Phillips; 
School  Inspector,  William  Somerville;  Town  Treasurer, 
William  H.  Jenkins. 

Town  of  Cedarville —Supervisor,  E.  P.  W^ood;  Town 
Clerk,  John  P.  Macy;  Town  Treasurer;  George  F.  Rowall; 
Commissioners  of  Highway,  John  Farley,  Alfred  Brabois, 
W.  E.  Evarts. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  year  1867,  an 
act  was  passevi  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  new  town- 
ship to  be  known  as  Ingallston.  It  included  in  its  bound- 
aries all  the  townships  in  Range  26,  from  Town  33  to  41, 
inclusive.  There  being  but  few  settlers  in  the  township, 
it  did  not  adopt  a  township  organization  until  1873. 

The  first  officers  elected  were:  Supervisor,  Samuel  C. 
Hayward;  Town  Clerk,  Samuel  Thomas;  Town  Treasurer, 
John  F.  Nelson;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Nathaniel  Thomas; 
Mathias  Baily,  Charles  Smith;  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
John  R,  Williams;  School  Inspectors,  John  R.  Williams, 
Daniel  Sullivan. 

The  present  officers  are:  Supervisor,  John  Murphy; 
Town  Clerk,  Charles  Allen;  Town  Treasurer,  George  Hag- 
gerson;  Commissioner  of  Highways,  James  Mordaunt; 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Lucius  Russell,  Louis  Desart,  John 
Blessingham. 

When  the  county  was  first  organized,  the  whole  duty  of 
doing  or  seeing  done  the  duties  of  county  officers  was 
thrown  upon  me,  they  all  being  in  business,  could  not 
afford  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  county  affairs.  I  sent 
to  Waukegan,  111.,  for  George  W.  Jenkins  to  come  and  act 
as  Deputy  Circuit  and  County  Clerk.  He  gave  good  satis- 
faction, and  was  elected  the  next  year,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death  in  1871. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization,  there  were  no  judicial 
circuits  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.     We  had  a  court  styled 
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the  District  dourt  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  with  the  same 
powers  as  Circuit  Court. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Goodwin  was  Judge,  and  has  held 
the  position  since  the  district  was  first  judicially  organ- 
ized. He  has  long  been  identified  with  the  judiciary,  of  the 
State,  and  was  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1850.  He  is  a  resident  of  Detroit,  and  was  sent  from 
Wayne  County  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868, 
of  which  I  was  also  a  member. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  was  organized  into  a  judicial  dis- 
trict at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1851.  The  act 
providing  for  its  organization  took  effect  July  8,  1851. 
The  Judge  was  elected  on  the  last  Taesday  of  that  year. 

In  1863,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  creating  the 
Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit  in  place  of  the  District  Court, 
and  Judge  Goodwin  continued  to  preside  as  Judge  of  the 
circuit. 

In  1865,    the  Legislature  passed  an  act  creating  the 
Twelfth  Judicial  Circuit  from  a  part  of  the  Eleventh,  leav- 
ing the  counties  of  Menominee,  Delta.  Chippewa,  Macki- 
naw, Cheboygan  and  Manitou  in  the  Eleventh  District,  and 
Judge  Goodwin  has  continued  to  preside   in  this  circuit. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1875  for  a  term  of  six  years,  commenc- 
ing in  January,  1876.     Judge  Goodwin  has,  during  all  this 
long  period,  performed  his  judicial  duties  with  such  im- 
partiality and  ability  that  he  has  won  the  approbation  and 
respect  of  every  person  in  the  district  or  circuit.     There 
were  but  few  people  here  when  the  county  was  organized, 
and  many  of  these  being  transient  men  were  not  voters. 
At  the  first  election  held  in  Menominee,  the  number  of 
votes  cast  was  forty-five,  and  in  the  town  of  Cedarville,  ten. 
The  oflficers  of  the  county  were  occupying  a  dwelling  house 
owned  by  John  Quimby  (the  house  where  his  widow  now 
resides).     The  Circuit  Courts  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Quimby  House  (now  Kirby  House).     At  and  before  the 
organization  of  the  county,  all  mail  for  Menominee  came 
to  Menekaune,  Wis. ;  but  having  organized  a  county  seat 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  post  office,  and  the  Department 
established  one  at  Menominee  in  the  year  1863,  and  Nor- 
man R.   Soule  was  appointed  Postmaster  (although  I  per- 
formed the  actual  duties  of  it),  and  held  the  office  until  the 
next  year,  when  Samuel  W.  Abbott  was  appointed,  and  has 
held  the  office  ever  since.     At  first  he  had  to  go  to  Menekaune 
for  the  mail  bag  in  the  summer  season,  and  sometimes  in 
the  winter.     In  summer,  the  mail  came  three  times  a  week 
from  Green  Bay  by  boat,  and  in  winter  by  stage.     At  that 
time  trees  covered  the  ground  over  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  village  of  Menominee  now  stands,  and  the  writer  has  • 
shot  deer  and  assisted  in  a  bear  hunt  in  what  are  now  the 
most  public  places.    Where  Main  street  now  is  was  the  best 
place- to  hunt  wild  pigeons  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
In  the  spring  and  fall,  the  river  was  a  favorite  resort  for 
wild  ducks  and  sportsmen  who  hunted  them.     There  were 
no  roads  in  the  county,  except  a  very  poor   supply  road 
leading  up  the   Menominee   Kiver,   which  the  mill  com- 
panies had  cut  out  for  a  winter  road,  ^  and  which  could 
hardly  be  traversed  by  a  wagon  during  the  summer. 

When  Anson  Bangs  was  in  Lansing  during  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  1861,  he  did  do  one  thing  which 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  county,  which  ought  to  be  set 
off  against  I  lis  mis -move  in  trying  to  organize  the  county  of 
Bleeker.  He  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  granting  two  sec- 
tions of  land  to  each  mile  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  State  road  from  Menominee  to  Masonville  in  Delta  Coun- 
ty, to  be  called  the  Green  Bay  &  Bay  du  Noc  State  Road, 
and  the  same  amount  for  a  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Menominee  River  to  a  point  in  Marquette  County,  to  be 


called  the  Wisconsin  &  Lake  Superior  State  road.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  no  person  could  afford  to  build  any 
sort  of  a  road  for  the  grant.  At  that  time,  plenty  of  land 
was  to  be  entered  for  $1.25  per  acre,  and  by  buying  road 
scrip,  State  lands  could  be  obtained  for  $1  per  acre.  It 
was  thought  that  the  country  was  so  swampy  between  Me- 
nominee Village  and  Delta  County  that  a  road  could  not  be 
built  without  great  expense.  The  only  way  the  people  of 
Lake  Superior  could  get  to  the  outside  world,  as  it  was  then 
called,  in  the  winter,  was  by  crossing  the  divide  with  dog 
trains  to  the  head  of  Little  Bay  du  Noc,  and  then  follow 
the  beach  to  Green  Bay. 

Hon.  Peter  White,  of  Marquette,  once  told  me  on  one 
occasion  when  he  was  compelled  to  come  down  into  Wis- 
consin in  the  winter,  it  took  him  three  weeks  to  make  the 
journey  from  that  place  to  Green  Bay  City.  They  were 
therefore  very  anxious  to  have  a  road  opened,  and  often 
wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  during  the  winter  of  1863 
-64,  when  coming  through,  talked  of  it,  and  urged  that  the 
Menominee  people  should  take  some  step  to  have  a  road 
constructed.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  C.  T.  Harvey  had 
opened  a  road  from  Masonville  to  Marquette. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  application  was 
made  to  the  Governor,  and  Josiah  R.  Brooks  was  appointed 
Commissioner  to  lay  out  and  cause  the  road  to  be  con- 
structed, and  he  had  the  road  surveyed  (R.  L.  Hall  having 
charge  of  the  survey),  and  took  steps  to  let  a  contract  for 
its  construction.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  find  any 
one  to  undertake  it,  and  when  the  time  appointed  to  let  the 
contract  came  there  was  not  a  person  to  put  in  a  bid. 
Being  determined  that  a  road  should  be  built,  the  writer 
put  in  a  bid  to  construct  all  of  the  road  that  lay  in  Menomi- 
nee County  for  the  grant,  and  executed  the  necessary 
papers. 

So  sure  were  the  people  that  a  road  could  not  be  built 
for  the  grant,  that  on  the  day  my  men  met  to  commence 
work  on  it,  one  of  our  prominent  public  men  told  me  that 
he  would  give  me  his  ear  if  I  did  not  fail  in  the  enterprise 
that  year.  I  told  him  that  I  would  call  on  him  for  the  ear 
before  the  snow  would  fly.  My  contract  only  required  that 
the  road  should  be  cut  through  sixteen  feet  wide  that  year, 
so  that  the  road  would  be  available  for  winter  use,  and  pro- 
vided for  its  completion  afterward.  I  called  on  the  gentle- 
man for  the  ear,  but  I  have  not  received  it  yet,  although  I 
am  entitled  to  it,  according  to  the  ofter.  On  the  5th  of 
December,  my  men  had  got  through,  and  T.  T.  Hawley 
coming  through  shortly  afterward,  and  finding  that  he  could 
carry  the  mails  through  on  it,  in  a  few  days  had  a  line  of 
stages  running  over  it,  and  thus  secured  the  mail  route  for 
Lake  Superior  through  Menominee,  instead  of  by  way  of 
Ontonagon,  where  parties  interested  were  trying  to  secure  it. 
When  I  was  at  Lansing  in  the  winter  of  1863  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  the  act  to  organize  the  county,  I  found  the 
Legislature  favorably  disposed  toward  the  people  here,  and 
desirous  of  aiding  them  in  opening  the  county  to  settle- 
ment. 

We  had  no  bridge  across  the  Menominee  River,  and  the 
only  way  of  crossing  in  the  summer  was  in  small  boats  for 
men,  and  scows  for  horses,  which  was  very  inconvenient. 
I  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  land  grant  could 
be  obtained  to  build  a  bridge.  The  people  here  could  not 
afford  to  build  it  without  help.  I  had  friends  in  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature,  among  whom  was  Col.  George  C. 
Ginty,  of  Oconto  County.  I  drafted  a  bill  for  an  act 
giving  five  sections  of  land  in  Michigan  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  and  another  for  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  giving  ten  sections,  and  sent  it  to  Col.  Ginty. 
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My  reason  for  making  that  ten  sections,  was  that  the  lands 
in  Michigan  were  mach  more  valuable  than  in  Oconto  Coun- 
ty, Wis. ,  where  the  lands  would  be  located.  I  then  wrote 
to  Hon.  Isaac  Stephenson,  of  Marinette,  and  S.  M.  Stephen- 
son, of  Menominee,  about  the  matter,  asking  them  to  use 
their  influence  for  the  project,  and  to  have  petitions  signed 
and  forwarded  to  each  Legislature,  which  was  done  by 
them.  The  Michigan  Legislature  readily  passed  the  bill, 
and  CoL  Ginty  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  passage 
of  the  bill  sent  there,  but  it  failed  to  become  a  law,  although 
it  killed  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  so  far  as  his  political 
aspirations  were  concerned,  and  gave  Wisconsin  one  of  the 
best  war  Governors  the  State  has  had.  During  that  ses- 
sion, there  was  a  strong  feeling  aroused  on  the  subject  of 
using  the  State  swamp  lands  for  the  improvement  of  roads 
in  the  counties  where  the  lands  were  situated.  All  of  the 
members  from  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
State,  which  were  new,  were  in  favor  of  it,  while  those 
from  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts,  which  were  old 
and  had  their  roads  built,  were  opposed  to  it.  The  bill 
passed  with  so  large  a  vote  in  its  favor  that  it  was  evident 
that  it  could  be  passed  over  any  veto  the  Governor  might 
give. 

The  Governor  (Salomon)  lived  in  Milwaukee,  and  his 
feelings  seemed  to  be  with  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  for 
instead  of  vetoing,  and  giving  the  Legislatur3  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  it  over  his  head,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
kept  it  there,  to  the  great  indignation  and  disgust  of  its 
friends.  That  killed  the  bill  for  that  winter.  It  happened 
that  the  next  summer  when  the  State  Convention  met.  Col. 
Ginty  was  a  delegate,  and  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
convention  were  members  wbo  had  supported  the  bill  the 
winter  previous,  and  not  having  got  over  their  disgust  at 
Gov.  Salomon's  act  (who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  for 
Governor),  they  laid  him  on  the  shelf,  and  nominated  James 
T.  Lewis,  who  proved  one  of  the  best  Governors  Wisconsin 
ever  had.  The  next  winter  the  bill  was  again  passed  as 
originally  drawn,  and  became  a  law.  Meanwhile,  the  peo- 
ple here  thought  the  fifteen  sections  of  land  insufficient  to 
build  the  bridge,  the  length  of  which  would  be  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  and  the  value  of  the  grant  could  not  be  esti- 
mated at  over  |1  per  acre,  as  lands  could  be  located  with 
scrip  at  that  price. 

\  The  next  winter  (1865),  I  again  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Lansing  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  our  grant 
had  expired  by  limitation,  for  the  reason  that  the  bridge 
had  not  been  built.  I  had  another  bill  presented  extend- 
ing the  time  for  building  it,  and  giving  ten  sections  of 
land,  which  passed  and  became  a  law,  making  the  whole 
grant  from  both  States  twenty  sections.  The  Commission- 
ers appointed  in  the  law  to  have  charge  of  building  the 
bridge,  were  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Menominee  Coun- 
ty, and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  town  of  Marinette, 
Wis.  Still  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  Menekaune  interest  and  a  part  of  Menominee 
wanted  it  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Mari- 
nette people  and  a  part  of  the  Menominee  people  desired  it 
to  be  built  across  the  river  up  near  the  Dr.  Hall  place,  or 
at  least  across  Thibault  Island,  where  the  railroad  now 
crosses.  The  contention  about  the  location  of  the  bridge 
lasted  nearly  two  years,  when  it  was  decided  to  build  it  in 
its  present  location,  and  the  N.  Ludington  Company  took 
the  contract  to  build  it,  and  it  was  built  for  the  land  grant 
in  1867. 

In  1866,  the  mill  companies  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
being  desirous  of  having  a  better  road  up  the  Menominee 
River  than  the  supply  road  on  which  they  had  been  com- 


pelled to  rely,  I  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  locate  and 
build  the  Wisconsin  &  Lake  Superior  State  Road,  which 
runs  up  the  Menomineo,  River.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
appropriated  the  necessary  money  to  defray  expenses  of 
survp^y.  The  survey  was  immediately  commenced,  and  car- 
ried through  to  completion.  The  contract  was  let  to  the 
Kirby- Carpenter  Company,  R.  Stephenson  Company  (now 
Ludington,  Wells  &  Van  Schaick  Company)  and  Spauld- 
ing  &  Porter  Company,  who  commenced  the  work  without 
delay.  The  next  season  I  resigned  as  Commissioner,  and 
William  Holmes  was  appointed  in  my  place,  who  continued 
in  charge  of  it  until  work  was  stopped.  The  road  is  now 
completed  forty- two  miles,  and  nearly  up  to  the  Kirby-Car- 
penter  Company's  farm,  and  is  a  very  good  road.  In  con- 
structing to  that  point,  nearly  or  quite  ten  miles  in  dis- 
tance is  saved  compared  with  the  old  route. 

Our  county  had  been  without  a  court  house,  holding  our 
courts  in  public  halls.  Our  officers  had  all  believed  that  it 
was  better  to  wait  until  a  good  building  could  be  erected 
than  put  up  a  cheap  one. 

The  county  had  always  been  out  of  debt.  When  first 
organized,  it  was  decided  that  "  pay  as  you  go  "  was  the 
best  policy,  so  we  have  followed  that  rule,  and  the  only 
debt  the  county  had  ever  incurred  that  was  not  paid  during 
the  same  year,  was  the  sum  of  $5,000  borrowed  on  bonds 
to  pay  soldiers'  bounties  during  the  war.  These  bonds  were 
drawn  to  run  five  years,  and  were  all  taken  by  the  people 
living  here,  and  were  paid  at  the  expiration  of  three  years. 
When  the  county  was  first  organized,  the  assessable  property 
in  the  county  was  valued  at  about  $160,001.25.  It  is  now 
valued  at  $1,363,319.83.  Our  people,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  well  afford  to 
take  the  risk  of  building  a  good  court  house,  and  issue  the 
bonds  of  the  county  to  raise  money  for  its  construction. 
Accordingly,  in  1874,  the  necessary  steps  were  taken,  and  the 
bonds  issued.  They  were  readily  sold,  and  the  building  was 
begun  that  year  and  completed  in  1875.  Now  the  county 
has  a  court  house  which  would  be  no  discredit  to  any  city  of 
the  State.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  first  or  base- 
ment story  being  occupied  as  a  jail  and  room  for  residence 
of  the  jailor.  The  cells  are  entirely  of  stone  and  iron. 
The  second  story  is  fitted  up  for  offices,  with  fire  and  burg- 
lar proof  vaults  to  every  office ;  while  in  the  upper  story  are 
the  court  room,  jury  and  judges'  rooms.  It  is  constructed 
with  all  the  modern  appliances  and  conveniences.  It  cost 
in  round  numbers  $32,0u0.  During  the  same  year  (1874), 
the  township  of  Menominee  constructed  a  good  brick  town 
'  hall  at  a  cost  of  $8,000;  the  first  story  of  which  is  used  for 
an  engine  room  for  the  steam  fire  engine  owned  by  the 
town;  the  second  for  a  town  hall,  town  library  and  office 
for  town  officers.  The  building  is  a  substantial  one.  and 
would  do  credit  to  much  larger  and  older  towns. 

Two  years  previously,  the  people  of  the  town  organized 
a  library,  so  that  in  1876  it  contained  1,200  volumes. 

^  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  now  remembered  to  be  kept  in  Menomi- 
nee was  by  Emily  Burchard  in  1857,  in  a  part  of  Henry 
Nason's  house,  at  his  shingle  mill  on  the  shore  of  Green 
Bay.  It  was  supported  by  subscription.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  one  had  been  previously  kept  at  the  old  water- 
mill  by  a  daughter  of  A.  F.  Lyon,  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  of  it. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  county  was  built  by  A.  F. 
Lyon,  Henry  Nason,  W.  G.  Boswell,  Andreas  Eveland,  E. 
N.  Davis  and  a  few  others  in  1857,  near  where  the  railroad 
now  crosses  Ogden  avenue  in  the  village   of  Menominee. 
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It  was  built  of  hewed  timber  bj  voluntary  labor  and  con- 
tribution. It  was  used  but  one  term.  When  the  county 
was  organized  in  1863,  the  school  laws  were  put  in  force, 
and  districts  were  organized.  District  No.  1  in  Menomi- 
nee, embraced  all  of  the  village  lying  along  Green  Bay 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river;  District  No.  2  included 
that  part  of  the  village  now  called  Frenchtown;  District 
No.  3  was  organized,  embracing  within  its  limits  all  the  set- 
tlers about  John  G.  Kittson's  place  near  Chappieu's  Eapids. 

Since  that  time,  a  district  has  been  organized  at  Birch 
Creek  settlement,  and  another  at  Eailroad  Section  22 
(twenty-two  miles  from  Menominee),  now  called  Stepbenson. 

The  township  of  Cedarville  had  one  district  established, 
and  has  usually  kept  a  school  there  since. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  township  of  Ingallston, 
two  districts  have  been  organized,  one  at  Spaulding  (Rail 
r,oad  Section  42)  and  oae  at  English  (Railroad  Section  39). 

In  all  these  small  districts,  schools  have  been  regularly 
kept  since  their  organization,  except  the  one  at  Chappieu's 
Rapids,  in  the  township  of  Menominee,  where  the  people 
failed  to  perfect  their  organization.  In  the  village  of  Me- 
nominee, whichjhas  always  contained  the  bulk  of^the  pop- 
ulation, the  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  schools. 
The  first  School  Inspectors  for  the  village  of  Menominee 
were  E.  S.  Ingallsand  Joseph  Van Auken;  the  first  District 
Board  were  E.  S.  IngalJs,  Moderator,  and  Robert  Pengilly, 
Assessor. 

The  present  School  Inspectors  are  Benjamin  T.  Phil- 
lips, Superintendent,  and  William  Somerville,  Inspector. 

The  present  School  Board  of  District  No.  1,  Menominee, 
are  Samael  M.  Stephenson,  Moderator;  Edward  L.  Parmen- 
ter,  Director,  and  Robert  Stephenson,  Assessor. 

The  first  schools  held  in  District  No.  1,  Menominee, 
were  in  a  small  building  owned  by  Samuel  W.  Abbott, 
which  had  been  built  for  storing  fishing  nets.  It  was 
about  16x18  feet,  built  of  rough  boards  and  filled  between 
the  joists  with  saw  dust  (the  same  building  was  also  the 
first  post  office  building  after  Mr.  Abbott  became  Post- 
master). The  seats  were  long,  narrow  benches,  better  cal- 
culated for  the  punishment  of  children  than  for  their  com- 
fort, bat  they  did  not  mind  that  much,  so  long  as  they  could 
while  away  the  time,  when  the  teacher's  eyes  were  not  on 
them,  by  digging  sawdust  out  from  the  cracks. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  disgust  exhibited  by  the  first 
teacher  that  went  into  that  building  to  teach.  I  had  been 
to  Green  Bay  City  and  employed  a  lady  teacher,  and  had 
given  her  as  good  an  idea  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages as  I  could  in  words.  But  she  could  not  understand 
the  nature  of  a  schoolhouse  in  a  new  place  just  starting 
until  she  came  in  person,  yet  she  stuck  to  it  until  the 
term  was  out,  and  kept  a  good  school.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  that  such  a  building  had  to  be  used.  The  peopte 
determined  to  have  a  better  one,  and  in  1864  built  and 
furnished  one  24x28  feet.  It  was  thought  that  this  would 
be  large  enough  for  many  years,  but  we  soon  learned  our 
mistake.  Settlers  came  in  so  fast  that  in  a  short  time  not 
half  of  the  scholars  could  be  accommodated.  So  tho  school- 
house  was  sold,  and  in  1868  another  was  built,  planned  for 
a  graded  school.  This,  though  a  wooden  building,  was  a 
good  one,  costing  $7,000.  The  first  story  is  divided  into 
two  apartments,  the  second  story  is  all  in  one,  though  two 
teachers  (the  professor  and  assistant)  are  employed  therein, 
making  it  equivalent  to  two  schools. 

For  the  last  four  years.  Prof.  J.  Wesley  Bird  has  had 
charge  of  this  and  other  schools  in  this  district,  and  we  may 
safely  claim  that  our  schools  are  as  good  as  any  the  State. 

It  was  soon  found  that  this  buildng  did  not  furnish 


sufficient  roum,  and  another  schoolhouse  was  built  in  tibe 
district  on  Holmes  avenue,  and  another  building  rented  for 
a  school  room  on  Ogden  avenue. 

District  No.  2  also  built  a  schoolhouse,  which  they  have 
found  too  small,  and  during  the  year  (1876)  erected 
a  large  two-story  building,  which  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient for  several  years.  In  1880-81,  the  large  red  brick 
school  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  117,000. 

POPULATION. 

The  first  general  returns  of  population  were  made  from 
Menominee  in  1870.  Cedarville  was  credited  with  194  in- 
habitants, and  Menominee  with  1,597,  including  nine  half- 
breeds  and  three  Indians. 

The  population  of  Menominee  County  in  1880  was  as 
follows : 

Breen  Township,  546;  Breitung  Township,  4,559; 
Gedarville  Township,  229;  Holmes  Township,  158;  Ingalls- 
son  Township,  195;  Menominee  Township  and  Village, 
3,947.  The  total  was  11,988,  including  119  Indians  and 
three  half-breeds. 

WAR    RECORD. 

In  the  general  history  references  are  made  to  the  private 
soldiers  and  commissioned  officers  furnished  to  the  Union 
armies  from  1861^to  1865.  The  county  expended  $390  for 
the  relief  of  soldiers'  families.  The  county  is  not  credited 
with  an  appropriation  for  war  purposes. 

THE  MILLS  OF    THE  MENOMINEE. 

The  mills  built  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  Menomi^ 
nee  Kiver  are  so  directly  connected  with  the  history  of  Me- 
nominee County,  that  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  writing  the 
history  of  those  on  our  side  of  the  river,  and  the  men  con- 
nected with  them,  without  at  the  same  time  writing  of  those 
on  that  side.  The  men  who  built  them  have  had  large  in^ 
terests  in  Menominee  County  and  have  helped  to  make  its 
history,  and  I  shall  not  only  feel  compelled,  but  also  take 
pleasure  in  giving  their  history  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  correct  record  of  our  own.  In  early  times,  no  distinction 
was  made  in  speaking  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
nothing  was  thought  of  the  fact  that  the  Menominee  Kiver 
divided  the  two  States— Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The 
people  who  resided  here,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  when 
asked  where  they  lived,  replied  at  Menominee;  and  a  per- 
son coming  here,  whether  on  one  side  or  the  other,  if  asked 
where  he  was  going,  answered,  to  Menominee;  and  even 
now  the  people,  although  divided  off  by  the  State  line,  and 
part  of  them  living  in  Menominee,  Mich.,  and  a  part  in 
Marinette  and  Menekaunee,  Wis.,  feel  that  they  are  one 
people;  that  their  interests  are  identical,  and  have  always 
in  all  things  of  general  public  utility  wrorked  harmoniously 
together.  As  has  been  before  stated,  the  first  mill  on  the 
river  was  built  by  Farns worth  &  Brush  in  1832.  The 
second  one  was  built  in  1841  by  Charles  McLeod  at  Twin 
Island  Eapids,  about  eighteen  miles  up  the  river  from  its 
mouth,  and  was  also  run  by  water.  From  this  mill  the 
lumber  was  floated  down  the  river  in  rafts  and  out  to  the 
anchorage  in  the  bay.  This  was  a  small  mill  with  the  old- 
fashioned  sash  saw,  and  every  thing  about  it  but  the  saw 
and  such  connections  as  necessarily  had  to  be  of  iron 
vv'as  constructed  of  wood;  even  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  of 
the  running  works  were  of  wood.  A  large  portion  of  the 
work  was  done  by  Charles  McLeod  in  person.  This  mill 
was  run  but  a  few  years,  when,  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
lumber  and  the  expense  of  getting  it  to  market,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  now  nothing 
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remains  of  it  but  a  ridge  of  stones  across  the  river  where 
the  dam  stood. 

After  the  dam  of  the  Farnsworth  &  Brash  Mill  broke 
away,  Dr.  Hall  built  another  mill  higher  up  the  rapids. 
The  dam  of  this  was  built  across  the  river  from  the  Wis- 
consin side  to  an  island,  and  from  the  island  to  the  Michi- 
gan side,  and  the  mill  was  erected  on  the  Menominee  side, 
and  soon  quite  a  little  village  was  built  up  on  the  bank 
near  it  for  the  use  of  the  people  employed  in  and  about  it. 
This  mill  was  built  in  1844,  and  had  a  capacity  for  sawing 
equal  to  6, 000,000  feet  per  year.  Here  an  incident  occurred 
that  tends  to  illustrate  life  in  those  days.  It  had  been  the 
custom  previous^;©  building  this  dam  for  Kittson  and  Chap- 
pieu  to  boat  their  supplies  of  provisions  and  merchandise 
up  the  river.  They  first  sacked  their  loaded  batteaux  up 
over  the  rapids,  and  when  once  above  the  rapids  the  cur- 
rent was  not  so  strong  as  to  prevent  them  from  poling  up 
the  river  to  the  next  rapids,  and  then  by  sacking  over 
those  they  found  a  light  current  again,  and  could  continue 
to  do  the  same  until  they  reached  Pemina  Falls,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  make  a  portage. 

As  I  have  and  may  again  be  compelled  to  use  the  words 
"  sack  or  sacking, "  and  although  the  word  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  river  men,  it  may  not  be  so  to  others,  I  will  di- 
verge from  my  subject  to  explam  its  meaning.  The  river 
men  and  all  the  lumbermen  have  two  ^ords  that  have  a 
peculiar  and  technical  meaning — to  "sack"  and  to  "drive," 
or  "  sacking"  and  "  driving."  When  the  logs  or  sticks  of 
timber  are  running  down  the  stream,  they  call  that  "driv- 
ing." If  they  get  stuck  in  the  rapids,  they  are  compelled 
to  wade  into  the  water  and  with  hand  pikes  and  pevees 
(pike^poles)  lift  and  roll  them  off  the  rocks  and  to  a  place 
where  the  current  is  deep  enough  to  doat  them,  and  this  is 
called  "  sacking. "  Where  a  canoe  or  boat  has  to  be  forced 
up  rapids  where  the  current  is  so  swift  that  the  boatmen 
cannot  force  their  boats  up  with  poles,  they  jump  into  the 
water,  and,  with  ropes  attached  to  the  canoe  or  boat,  wade 
into  the  water  and  drag  it  after  them;  the  work  being  of  a 
similiar  character  to  that  of  sacking  logs  they  call  it  "sack- 
ing" also.     This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote: 

In  early  times  we  had  living  here  at  Menominee  a 
lumberman  and  river  driver  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
Munchausen  stories  he  told.  He  was  always  the  hero  of 
©very  remarkable  adventure  he  related.  He  told  a  story  at 
on©  time  to  illustrate  his  wonderful  ability  as  a  river  driver. 
He  said  he  was  once  employed  with  another  man  to  take  a 
batteau  load  of  provisions  to  a  camp  high  up  the  river;  that 
his  comrade  called  himself  a  first-class  river  driver;  that 
they  got  along  very  well  until  they  came  to  some  very  bad 
rapids,  over  which  the  river  drivers  usually  sacked  their 
boats,  but  his  companion  boasted  so  much  of  his  powers 
that  they  concluded  that  instead  of  sacking  up  the  rapids 
they  should  attempt  to  pole  up;  that  he  took  the  forward 
©ad  of  the  batteau  and  his  comrade  the  stern;  everything 
went  well  until  they  got  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  rapids 
where  the  greatest  pitch  was,  and  where  the  water  was 
eom^g  down  like  a  flood  from  an  open  sluice;  he  was  fac- 
ing up  stream  and  poling  with  all  the  strength  he  had, 
when  all  at  once  he  felt  his  end  of  bhe  batteau  lighten  up, 
and  looking  around  to  see  what  occasioned  it  he  found  that 
his  comrade  had  not  kept  his  end  of  the  boat  up  with  him, 
and  he  being  in  the  bows  had  pulled  the  batteau  in  two  in 

the  middle,  and  the cuss  was  going  down  stream  in 

his  end  of  the  batteau  with  the  goods  in  that  end.  Mun- 
chausen said  he  was  so  mad  that  he  kept  pushing  his  end 
of  the  boat  up  the  rapids,  and  safely  arrived  at  the  head 
#f  th^n,  and  landed  his  part  of  the  load  on  the  shore;  then 


went  down  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  where  his  comrade  had 
just  reached  shore  with  his  part  of  it.  "  But  the  worst  of 
it  was,"  said  he,  "  we  had  then  to  go  clean  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  get  another  canoe  and  pole  it  up 
there  before  we  could  go  on  with  our  load. "  He  had  told 
the  story  so  many  times  that  he  actually  believed  it,  and 
was  always  ready  to  fight  with  any  one  who  disputed  it  or 
made  light  of  it.  I  started  out  with  the  intention  of  re- 
lating an  incident  which  occurred  at  Dr.  Hall's  dam,  and  I 
draw  on  "  Sketches  of  the  Monominee  River,"  by  Lewis 
S.  Patrick,  for  the  incident. 

John  G.  Kittson  at  that  time  lived  at  Wausaukee  Bend, 
where  he  had  a  trading  post  and  farm.  Chappieu  lived  at 
his  trading  post  at  the  foot  of  Ohappieu's  Rapids.  This 
dam  stopped  them  from  navigating  the  river  in  the  style 
they  had  followed  for  so  many  years,  which  raised  the  ire 
of  both.  The  first  time  that  Kittson  came  down  the  river 
and  learned  that  the  dam  had  been  built,  his  indignation 
was  aroused,  and,  like  the  Indian  chief  before  mentioned,  he 
gathered  his  warriors  about  him  and  started  on  the  war-path 
—that  is,  he  collected  the  trappers  and  such  others  as 
stopped  around  his  post,  and  started  down  the  river  to  tear 
away  the  dam,  fully  determined  to  accomplish  his  object  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  When  they  arrived  at  the  dam,  Kittson 
was  the  first  to  mount  it  and  assume  all  responsibility. 
He  commenced  by  establishing  a  dead  line  and  forbidding 
any  one  to  pass  within  it  but  his  own  followers,  on  pain  of 
death.  Then  with  his  men  he  soon  cut  away  the  dam  and 
made  a  passage  for  his  boats.  While  the  work  was  being 
prosecuted,  De  Goto,  who  did  not  fully  understand  the 
state  of  affairs,  came  up,  and,  being  curious  to  know  what 
was  going  on,  came  within  the  dead  line,  when  Kittson,  in- 
stead of  shooting  him,  as  he  had  before  intimated  he  would 
do  to  any  one  disobeying  his  orders,  clinched  in  with  him, 
and  in  the  struggle  which  followed  thoy  both  rolled  into 
the  river,  and  had  not  the  other  men  interfered  it  is  probable 
that  De  Goto  would  soon  been  food  for  catfish.  When 
they  had  dragged  De  Goto  to  land  and  he  had  had  time  to 
spout  the  water  out  of  his  mouth,  his  feelings  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  he  burst  out  with,  "You  sacre  Got  tam  John 
Dixon!  You  sacr-r-e  Got  tam  John  Dixon!"  and  turning 
indignantly  on  his  heel  wq,lked  away,  and  until  out  of  hear- 
ing could  be  heard  that,  "You  sacre  Got  tam  John  Dixon!" 
This  act  of  John  Kittson's  in  cutting  away  the  dam  led  to 
considerable  contention  and  some  lawing,  but,  as  the  law 
machines  were  not  in  good. working  order,  nothing  came  of 
it.  All  of  the  country  from  Mackinaw  to  the  Menominee 
River  was  then  within  the  county  of  Mackinaw,  and  there 
was  not  an  officer  this  side  of  Mackinaw  Island,  a  distance 
by  the  shore  of  180  miles  and  no  way  to  get  there  but  by 
following  the  beach  on  foot,  or  by  sail  boat  or  batteaux. 
But  Farnsworth  determined  to  have  law,  and  went  to 
Mackinaw  for  a  warrant  for  Ki  f-tson.  When  he  arrived 
there  and  applied  to  a  Justice  for  a  warrant,  he  was  informed 
by  him  that  he  could  have  one  by  putting  up  $500  to  cover 
expenses,  otherwise  he  could  not.  Farnsworth  thought  that 
he  could  rebuild  the  mill  for  less  than  that  amount,  and  there- 
fore returned  without  a  warrant.  On  his  return,  he  was 
arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  at  Green  Bay,  Brown  Co., 
Wis.,  then  embracing  all  of  Oconto  Gounty.  He  was  taken 
to  Green  Bay,  but  was  discharged  from  want  of  jurisdiction 
or  some  other  cause.  The  difficulty  was  afterward  compro- 
mised by  the  owners  of  the  mill  agreeing  to  put  in  a  lock 
and  slide,  which,  however,  proved  to  be  of  no  practical 
benefit.  It  is  said  that  one  Jerome  was  connected  with 
Dr  Hall  in  buying  into  the  Farnsworth  &  Brush  Mill,  and 
that  afterward  the  latter  parties  became  dissatisfied,  and 
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the  entire  interest  was  purchased  by  Hall  &  Jerome. 
Afterward,  Jerome  sold  his  interest  to  a  man  named  Spaids, 
who  sold  it  to  Zenas  Cobb,  of  Chicago.  Cobb  sold  to  Dr. 
Hall  about  the  year  1847,  who  continued  to  run  the  mill 
until  1851,  when,  becoming  pecuniarily  embarrassed,  his 
creditors  took  the  mill  in  charge  and  sawed  the  logs  for 
their  own  use.  The  property  finally  went  into  the 
hands  of  Gardner  &  Baker,  creditors  of  Hall,  who  sold  it 
to  Elsworth,  Shepard  &  Douglas  in  1853;  they  becoming 
involved,  assigned  it  to  Ludington  &  Fawes.  This  mill 
was  burned  in  1856,  the  dam  afterward  went  out,  and  the 
buildings  along  the  shore  gradually  went  to  decay,  and  now 
there  is  nothing  left  of  the  old  works.  The  location  is 
known  and  will  long  continue  to  be  known  as  "  Dr.  Hall's 
Mill,"  or  the  "  Old  Water  Mill."  The  Menominee  River 
Manufacturing  Company  have  since  rebuilt  a  dam  there  on 
the  same  location,  but  the  pond  is  only  used  to  aid  in 
booming  and  dividing  logs  in  connection  with  their  other 
dams. 

I  forgo  to  state  that  Henry  Bentley,  now  living  at  Mar- 
inette^  was  interested  in  the  Brush  &  Farns worth  Mill. 
He  first  came  to  Menominee  in  1847,  but  soon  went  away 
again,  and  returned  in  1849.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Hall.  He  bought  an  interest  in  the  mill,  fixed  it  up,  and 
ran  it  until  1854,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  suffered  to 
go  to  decay.  The  next  mill  built  in  this  county  was  on  the 
Big  Cedar  Eiver,  two  miles  up  from  its  entrance  into 
Green  Bay,  at  the  present  town  of  Cedarville.  This  was 
also  a  water  mill,  and  built  by  Hackbone  &  Boy  den  in 

1854.  Joel  S.  Fisk,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  (now  of  Fort 
Howard),  bought  Hackbone' s  interest  in  it,  and  afterward 
sold  it  to  Samuel  Hamilton  and  Sylvester  Lynn  in  1854  or 

1855.  Hamilton  &  Lynn,  thinking  they  could  not  make 
lumber  fast  enough  by  water  power,  built  a  steam  mill  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  suffered  the  water  mill  to  go  to 
decay,  and  nothing  is  now  left  of  it  except  a  few  ruins. 
Lynn  parted  with  his  interest  to  Boyden  &  Spinner,  who 
afterward  sold  it  to  James  McCaffrey,  who  failed,  and  the 
mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Marine  Bank  of  Chicago 
(J.  Y.  Scammon  &  Co.).  It  was  conveyed  to  J.  M.  Under- 
wood, of  Chicago,  who  in  1862  put  S.  P.  Saxton  in  charge 
of  it.  He  remained  there  and  ran  the  mill  until  the  fall  of 
1864,  when  he  removed  to  Menominee.  Underwood  sold 
to  Jesse  Spalding  and  Robert  Law,  of  Chicago,  in  1862, 
who  fitted  it  up  and  ran  it  at  a  profit.  Law  sold  his  in- 
terest to  H.  H.  Porter  about  the  year  1864.  Finally  the 
mill  came  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  Lemoyne,  Hub- 
bard &  Wood,  who,  during  the  present  year  sold  the  mill 
back  to  Spalding,  and  the  mill  is  now  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness. It  has  a  sawing  capacity  of  12,000,000  feet,  board 
measure,  per  year,  and  may,  by  pressing,  cut  more  than  that 
amount. 

The  next  mill  built  on  the  Menominee  River  was  com- 
menced in  1856  by  a  corporation  called  the  New  York 
Lumber  Company.  This  mill  was  situated  on  the  main 
shore  of  the  river  at  Menekaunee,  on  the  Wisconsin  side, 
and  it  is  said  $80,000  were  expended  on  it  before  a  board 
was  sawed.  Whether  such  was  the  fact  or  not,  the  com- 
pany was  not  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  its  business, 
and  was  forced  into  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  cred- 
itors about  the  year  1858.  The  mill  was  then  run  by 
Hosmer  &  Fowler  (Col.  Roger  Fowler),  and  Hiram  Fowler 
acted  as  their  agent  until  about  the  year  1860,  when 
Charles  Wells  and  Henry  Wells,  of  Pennsylvania,  bought 
the  property.  In  1861,  Henry  Wells  sold  his  interest  to 
Jesse  Spalding,  of  Chicago,  who,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Augustus  C.    Brown,  who  had  charge  of  the  business  at 


the  mill,  succeeding  in  fully  establishing  the  credit  of  the 
institution,  aud  notwithstanding  two  burn-outs,  it  has  net- 
ted the  owners  a  large  amount  of  money.  About  the  year 
1865,  H.  H.  Porter,  of  Chicago,  bought  an  interest  in  the 
mill,  and  was  of  material  benefit  in  bringing  the  business  to 
a  full  head  of  prosperity.  The  property  was  incorporated 
in  1872  uijder  the  name  of  the  Menominee  River  Lumber 
Company.  Hon.  Philetus  Sawyer,  late  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Wisconsin,  dnd  who  has  for  many  years  been 
prominently  interested  in  lumber  matters  at  Oshkosh,  is  now 
a  large  stockholder  and  President  of  the  company,  repre- 
senting the  Charles  Wells  interest,  which  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Porter  and  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  Sawyert  The  company 
now  owns  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  pi  ne .  A  maj ority  of  these  lands 
are  in  Menominee  County,  and  consequently  the  interests 
of  the  company  are  identified  with  our  own,  although  their 
mill  is  situated  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  river.  But 
while  the  first  proprietors  suffered  from  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, the  later  owners  have  experienced  severe  losses 
from  other  causes.  In  1869,  the  first  mill  was  burned 
with  all  its  contents,  proving  a  total  loss.  The  owners, 
Messrs.  Spaulding  and  Porter,  immediately  commenced 
preparations  for  building  a  new  and  much  better  mill  on 
the  island  or  middle  ground  lying  in  the  river  in  front  of 
where  the  old  mill  stood.  The  new  mill  got  in  full  opera- 
tion the  next  year,  but  the  great  fire  in  October,  1871,  which 
raged  through  Menekaunee  like  a  tornado,  swept  not  only 
all  the  village  away  but  the  wind  carrying  the  fire  across 
the  channel  to  the  island,  in  a  few  moments  the  new  mill 
was  in  ruins.  Nothing  discouraged,  the  owners  immedi- 
ately commenced  again,  and  by  the  next  year  had  up  and 
running  a  new  mill  on  the  same  spot  occupied  by  the  last. 
As  before  stated,  the  company  was  incorporated  in  1872 
with  the  following  officers:  W^.  D.  Houghteling,  President:; 
H.  Williston,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  W.  D.  Houghtel- 
ing, Jesse  Spalding,  H.  H.  Porter,  ().  E.  Johnson,  F.  B. 
Stockbridge,  Directors.  The  only  change  since  that  time 
has  been  the  retirement  of  Mr  Houghteling  and  Mr.  Por- 
ter and  the  election  of  Mr.  Sawyer.  The  amount  sawed  in 
1875  was  17,000,000  feel  of  lumber,  1,878,000  pieces  of 
lath  and  169,500  pickets,  and  no  work  was  done  after  the 
J.st  of  October.  The  mill  is  averaging  now  aboat  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand*  feet,  running  daytimes  only.  The 
amount  of  logs  cut  last  winter  for  this  season's  sawing 
scaled  19,000,000  feet  board  measure,  and  the  company  has 
contracted  to  cut  5,000,000  for  outside  parties  besides, 
Daniel  Corry,  who  came  to  this  river  in  1847,  and  Michael 
Corry,  who  came  in  1855,  have  been  connected  with  the 
mill,  and  the  latter  gentleman  is  the  preseot  efficient".  Su^ 
perintendent,  with  J.  F.  Hancock  as  book-keeper. 

During  the  years  1856  and  1857,  N.  Ludington  &  Co. 
commenced  erecting  a  mill  at  Marinette,  on  what  was  them 
called  Mission  Point,  and  it  is  still  running  where  it  started 
up  in  1857.  The  owners  of  the  mill  at  that  time  were  Nel- 
son Ludington,  of  Chicago,  Harrison  Ludington  (now 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  Daniel  W^ells,  Jr.,  of  Milwau- 
kee. In  May,  1858,  Isaac  Stephenson  bought  out  Harrison 
Ludington's  one-fourth  interest,  and  afterward  Anthony  G. 
Yan  Schaick's  one-eighth  interest,  the  latter  gentleman 
having  in  1863  bought  of  N.  Ludington  one-eighth  of  the 
property.  The  name  was  then  as  now  the  N.  Ludington 
Company,  although  the  mill  was  usually  called  the  Isaac 
Stephenson  Mill.  This  company  has  been  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  on  the  Menominee  River.  It  has  never  met  with 
severe  disaster,  either  by  fire  or  flood;  with  ample  pecuniary 
resources,  it  has  always  prospered  through  good  and  bad 
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times  alike.  It  was  incorporated  February,  1868.  The 
lirst  officers  were  N.  Ludingfcon,  President;  A.  O.  Brown, 
Vice  President;  E.  B.  Rice,  Secretary.  At  the  present 
time,  the  officers  are  N.  Ludingfcon,  President;  Isaac 
Sfcephenson,  Vice  President;  E.  Dennison,  Secretary. 
The  company  owns  83,600  acres  of  land,  situated  in  this 
and  Oconto  County.  It  also  owns  a  water  mill  on  the  Es- 
canaba  River,  four  miles  from  the  village  of  Escanaba,  in 
Delta  County,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  mill  companies 
in  the  Northwest. 

Hon.  Isaac  Stephenson  was  for  many  years  the  active 
manager  of  the  company,  and  had  entire  charge  of  its 
affairs,  but  afterward  he  became  general  superintendent 
of  a  large  lumbering  concern  at  Peshtigo,  and  for  several 
years  Augustus  C.  Brown,  who  had  bought  an  interest  in 
the  property,  had  charge  of  it;  at  the  present  time,  Caleb 
Williams  has  the  charge.  Nelson  Ludington  has  always 
resided  in  Chicago,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  business  at 
that  end  of  the  route,  and  all  the  lumber  made  is  shipped 
there.  The  amount  of  lumber  sawed  during  the  year  1875 
was  16,800,000  feet,  board  measure.  Amount  of  logs  cut 
last  winter  for  the  present  year's  stock,  18,200,000  feet. 

The  next  mill  built  was  what  is  called  the  old  Kirby- 
Carpenter  Company's  mill,  which  was  also  commenced  in 
1856,  and  got  into  condition  to  saw  lumber  in  1857.  This 
mill  was  built  by  Abner  Kirby,  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  built 
on  what  was  then  a  sand  bar  in  the  river  opposite  Menomi- 
nee Village.  The  sand  bar  was  built  up  with  slabs  and 
sawdust  until  now  it  is  an  island  with  good  dockage  along 
it.  In  the  year  1859,  Samuel  M.  Stephenson,  who  came  to 
Menominee  for  the  first  time  in  1856,  became  a  partner  in 
the  company,  and  took  full  charge  of  the  business  at  the 
mill. 

In  1861,  Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  and  soon  afterward, 
William  O.  Carpenter,  came  into  partnership.  On  the  29th 
day  of  April,  1872,  the  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Kirby- Carpenter  Company. 

The  first  officers  of  the  corporation  were  Augustus  A. 
Carpenter,  President;  S.  M.  Stephenson,  Vice  President; 
S.  P.  Gibbs,  Secretary.  There  has  been  no  change  since, 
except  that  Mr.  Stephenson  now  holds  both  the  last  men- 
tioned offices. 

In  1867,  the  company  bailt  a  new  mill  a  little  farther 
down  the  river,  which  has  a  sawmg  capacity  of  125,000 
feet  per  day.  This  company  owns  107,000  acres  of  land, 
mostly  covered  with  pine  except  where  it  has  been  cut  off. 
It  also  owns  a  propeller,  the  Favorite,  commanded  byCapt. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  which  tows  to  Chicago  three  barges, 
carrying  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  each  trip,  while  the  remaining  three  barges  which 
belong  to  the  line  are  at  the  mills  loading.  The  usual 
amount  sawed  at  these  two  mills  each  year  is  about  thirty-five 
million  feet.  The  stock  of  logs  for  this  year's  cut  for  these 
mills  is  216,040  logs,  amounting  to  40,434,199  feet  board 
measure,  all  of  which  it  is  expected  will  be  sawed  before 
the  close  of  navigation.  The  amount  cut  last  year  (1875) 
was  170,997  logs,  amounting  to  30,417,096  of  lumber,  board 
measure;  also  8,103,100  lath  and 456, 600  pickets,  or  a  daily 
average  during  the  sawing  season  of  367,572  feet  of  lumber 
and  52,465  lath;  this  being  the  cut  of  the  two  mills.  The 
company  also  keep  a  store  in  connection  with  the  mills  and 
for  general  trade,  the  business  of  which  for  1875  amounted 
tr;  $113,197.04.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  companies  on 
the  river,  and  has  prosecuted  its  business  with  great  success 
and  very  little  loss. 

W^illiam  Holmes  came  here  with  S.  M.  Stephenson  in 
1856,  and  since  1859  has  been  in  some  capacity  connected 


with  this  company.  He  has  nearly  all  the  time  had  full 
charge  of  the  logging  and  general  outside  business.  He 
was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Menominee  one  year. 

William  Somerville,  who  came  in  1868,  has  been  the 
general  book-keeper  at  Menominee,  having  charge  of  all 
cash  and  general  accounts. 

Peter  A.  VanBergen,  who  has  had  chief  control  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  machinery  of  the  mills,  came  here 
in  1867.  He  was  also  County  Clerk  and  Eegister  of  Deeds 
of  this  county  for  the  years  1873  and  1874,  but  the  work  in 
the  office  was  chiefly  done  by  his  deputy,  Joseph  Fleshiem, 
and  clerks. 

Roland  Harris  came  in  1859,  and  has  been  with  this 
company  ever  since,  usually  acting  as  head  sawyer. 

In  1858,  Anson  Bangs  built  a  small  mill  on  Little 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Menominee,  about  iiYe  miles  from 
the  village  of  Menominee.  This  was  a  water  mill,  and  was 
soon  abandoned.  John  Breen,  who  came  to  the  Menomi- 
nee in  1849,  was  the  millwright,  and  ran  it  one  season, 
which  was  about  all  that  it  ever  did  run.  In  1870,  the 
property  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  writer,  who,  with 
Timothy  Cole,  repaired  it  and  put  in  machinery,  and  made  a 
first-class  shingle  mill  of  it,  with  one  saw  for  lumber.  It  went 
by  the  name  of  T.  Cole  &  Co.  's  mill,  and  run  during  the 
winter  and  spring  following,  but  owing  to  the  dry  season 
in  that  summer  was  shut  down,  and  in  the  fall  (1871),  with 
all  its  accompanying  buildings,  was  burned  in  the  great 
fire. 

In  the  year  1857,  William  E.  Bagley  and  William  G. 
Bos  well  built  a  shingle  mill  on  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  not 
far  from  where  the  Kirby-Carpenter  Company's  store  now 
stands.  In  1858,  Henry  Nason  and  John  G.  Boswell 
bought  the  mill.  In  April  of  1861,  a  remarkable  shove  of 
ice  on  Green  Bay  occurred,  which  extended  south  from  a 
point  between  the  Quim.by  House  and  the  Kirby-Carpenter 
store  to  South  Point;  the  ice  was  piled  on  the  shore  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  Nason  had  a  small  dwelling 
house  near  the  mill,  and  his  family  were  eating  breakfast 
when  the  ice  moved;  almost  the  first  warning  they  had 
was  when  the  ice  had  piled  on  top  of  the  mill,  and  was 
coming  down  upon  the  house.  The  mill  was  totally 
wrecked  and  the  house  crushed  in.  Ice  was  found  there 
where  sand  from  the  beach  had  blown  over  it  on  the  next 
4th  of  July.  Notwithstanding  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Na- 
son was  determined  that  he  would  have  a  shingle  mill,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1861  commenced  building  one  on  a  little  isl- 
and in  the  Menominee  River,  between  Thibault  Island  and 
the  Michigan  shore,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  river.  The 
mill  was  started  up  in  1862  but  it  seems  that  fate  had  de- 
creed against  his  running  a  mill,  for  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
while  the  men  were  at  dinner,  the  mill  caught  fire .  and 
burned  down. 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  Simon  Strauss,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  engaged  in  the  dry  goods,  groceries  and  fur 
trade  at  Menominee,  built  the  mill  now  known  as  the  Jones 
Mill  on  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  near  the  Kirby  House,  and 
got  the  same  into  running  order  during  the  next  year,  but 
it  did  not  prove  a  success.  He  ran  it  for  two  years,  and, 
finding  that  he  was  losing  money,  he  closed  it.  Afterward, 
William  McCartney  bought  and  ran  it  for  a  season,  then 
sold  out  to  John  L.  Buell,  who  expended  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  putting  in  new  machinery  and  other  improve- 
ments. He,  too,  failed  to  make  a  success  of  it.  It  has  since 
passed  through  several  hands — ^R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  at 
one  time  owning  a  half  interest  and  running  it,  Clinton  B. 
Fay  and  Charles  H.  Jones  running  it  at  another  time,  until 
it  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  David  H.  Jones  &  Co., 
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who  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  for  the  last  two  years  the 
mill  has  been  unused. 

The  Ludingfcon,  Wells  &  Yan  Schaick  Company's  mill 
in  Menominee  was  first  built  in  1863.  The  copartnership 
was  formed  of  Daniel  Wells,  Harrison  Ludington  (now 
Governor  of  Wisconsin),  Isaac  Stephenson  and  Kobert 
Stephenson.  The  mill  was  known  here  as  the K.  Stephenson 
&  Co.'s  Mill.  They  built  what  was  then  called  the  best 
mill  on  the  river;  it  was  a  steam  mill.  On  the  14th  day 
of  June,  1864,  the  mill  was  burned,  proving  a  total  loss. 
In  fifty- four  working  days  from  that  time,  they  had  up  a  ^ 
new  and  better  mill,  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  run.  The 
millwright  who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  it  was 
William  E.  Bagley,  who  for  many  years  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  skillful  millwrights  in  the  country,  and 
has  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  several  of  the  mills 
built  in  this  section.  In  1866,  Isaac  Stephenson  conveyed 
his  interest  in  the  company  to  Anthony  G.  Yan  Schaick. 
The  company  was  incorporated  July  1,  1874;  the  first 
officers  of  the  company  were  Harrison  Ludington,  Presi- 
dent; Daniel  Wells,  Yice  President;  Anthony  G.  Yan 
Schaick,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Robert  Stephenson, 
Superintendent.  The  officers  at  present  are  the  same.  In 
1871,  the  company  bought  what  was  known  as  the  Gilmore 
Mill,  on  the  point  where  the  Menominee  River  enters  the 
bay.  A  short  time  afterward,  and  almost  before  they  got 
into  possession,  it  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1871. 
Soon  after  the  fire,  the  company  began  the  construction  of 
another  and  much  better  mill,  and  had  it  completed  in 
1873.  They  have  not  at  all  times  had  both  mills  running, 
as  the  money  panic  of  1873  affected  their  interests  in  re- 
ducing the  profits  of  manufacture.  The  sawing  capacity  of 
both  mills  is  35,000,000  feet  per  year.  The  last  mentioned 
mill  has  a  capacity  of  22,000,000  feet  and  the  other  13,000,- 
000.  The  mill  on  the  point  during  the  sawing  season  of 
1875  sawed  21,984,792  feet  of  lumber,  4,058,940  lath  and 
153,450  pickets.  The  amount  of  logs  cut  last  winter  for 
the  present  year's  stock  is  29,458,163  feet,  board  measure. 
The  company  keeps  a  store  in  connection  with  the  mill  for 
the  sale  of  dry  goods,  groceries  and  provisions.  The  gross 
amount  of  their  sales  for  1875  was  $62,207.95.  The  com- 
pany is  a  very  sirong  one,  and  owns  75,000  acres  of  land 
in  Menominee  County  and  Oconto  County,  Wis. 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  the  Ingallston  Mill,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Ingallston,  was  built  by  Charles  B.  Ingalls  and  my- 
self. In  the  winter  of  1867-68,  T  bargained  my  interest 
in  it  to  Charles  B.  Ingalls,  who  operated  it  for  a  season 
and  then  bargained  it  to  Barnard  &  Wyley,  who  failed  to 
keep  their  bargain.  Afterward,  it  was  run  by  Carter  & 
Jones,  and  finally  by  Jesse  L.  Hamilton,  who  was  operating 
it  on  a  contract  with  C.  B.  Ingalls,  when  it  was  burned  in 
the  spring  of  1874.  In  1867,  the  Fred  Carney  Mill  in 
Marinette,  Wis.,  was  built  by  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Andrew  Stephenson,  of  Menominee,  and  Louis 
Gram,  of  Marinette.  Andrew  Stephenson  and  Gram  after- 
ward sold  their  interest  to  Fred  Carney  and  Henry  Wit- 
beck.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1870  by  the  name 
of  the  Henry  Witbeck  Company.  The  first  officers  were 
Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  President;  Henry  Witbeck,  Yice  Presi- 
dent; John  Witbeck,  Secretary;  Frederick  Carney,  Super- 
intendent. The  present  officers  are  the  same.  The 
amount  of  lumber  sawed  in  1875  was  15,500,000  feet, 
3,500,000  lath  and  300,000  pi(?kets.  The  stock  of  logs  cut 
last  winter  for  the  present  year  was  17,500,000  feet.  The 
company  owns  53,000  acres  of  land. 

In  the  year  1866,  William  McCartney  built  a  mill  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  below  Carney's  mill.     It  was 


used  mostly  for  a  shingle  mill.  It  was  burned  in  the  great 
fire  October  8,  1871.  The  same  fall  he  commenced  another, 
which  was  completed  the  next  summer,  and  is  now  in  ope- 
ration. In  1870-71,  William  E.  Bagley  and  Daniel  Corry 
built  on  the  high  bank,  not  far  from  McCartney's  mill,  a 
very  large  planing,  door  and  sash  mill.  They  had  only 
used  it  a  short  time  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  same 
great  fire. 

Another  small  mill  was  built  by  George  Hawthorn  at 
the  village  of  Menekaunee  as  early  as  1860  or  1861  for  a 
shingle  mill.  The  building  or  what  was  left  of  it  was  also 
burned  in  the  fire  of  1871. 

In  1866,  the  Hamilton  &  Merryman  Company  built 
their  mill  in  the  town  of  Marinette,  Wis.  This  is  also  a 
large  and  strong  company.  This  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1872.  The  first  officers  were  I.  K.  Hamilton, 
President  and  Treasurer;  A.  C.  Merryman,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent.  The  officers  are  now  the  same,  with  W. 
C.  Hamilton,  Yice  President.  The  amount  of  lumber 
sawed  in  1875  was  12,700,000  feet;  lath,  3,008,000;  pickets, 
120,000;  shingles,  5,000,000.  Amount  of  logs  cut  last 
winter  for  this  year's  stock  is  15,000,000  feet  board  measure. 
The  company  owns  50,000  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Me- 
nominee County  and  Oconto  County,  Wis.  They  also  own 
a  shingle  mill,  which  was  built  since  the  erection  of  their 
main  mill. 

A  planing,  door  and  sash  mill  was  built  on  a  small 
island  in  Marinette,  where  the  bridge  crosses  the  river,  by 
William  Goddard  and  others. 

D.  C.  Prescott  first  established  his  machine  shop  and 
foundry  at  the  same  place  in  connection  with  it.  It  was 
afterward  burned.  Prescott  rebuilt  his  shops  on  a  much 
larger  scale  on  the  high  banks  in  the  village  of  Marinette, 
where  they  now  are.  The  planing  mill  was  rebuilt  in  the 
same  place,  and  again  burned  and  again  rebuilt. 

In  1874,  Lemoyne,  Hubbard  &  Wood,  who  had  bought 
the  Cedar  Eiver  Mill  property,  built  a  small  mill  at  Spald- 
ing, a  station  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Kailroad, 
forty-two  miles  north  of  Menominee  Yillage. 

In  the  fall  of  1872,  Mellen  Smith  built  a  shingle  mill 
on  the  bay  shore  in  the  town  of  Ingallston,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Ingallston  Mill.  He  has  since 
moved  it  back  about  two  miles,  and  sends  all  his  shingles 
to  market  by  railroad.  In  1874,  S.  L.  Benjamin  built  a 
shingle  mill  by  the  side  of  the  railroad,  eighteen  miles 
north  from  the  village  of  Menominee,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  that  time. 

John  W.  Wells  commenced  the  construction  of  a  lum- 
ber and  shingle  mill  in  the  fall  of  1875,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted and  running.  It  is  situated  on  the  bay  shore,  north 
of  the  smelting  furnace. 

Other  mills  may  also  be  mentiond  in  this  connection: 

In  1872,  William  E.  Bagley  and  Egbert  M.  Copp  built 
a  planing,  sash  and  door  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  bayou, 
near  the  A.  F.  Lyons  place,  north  side  of  Ogden  avenue, 
and  carried  on  business  until  1874.  That  year  they  built 
another  planing  mill  between  Main  street  and  the  shore. 
Owing  to  the  money  panic  of  1874,  that  mill  was  run  only 
one  season.  Subsequently,  the  machinery  of  both  mills 
was  moved  to  Stevens  Point. 

THE    GREAT    WOODS    FIRE. 

The  summer  of  1871  was  very  dry;  no  rain  fell  after 
June  until  in  October.  The  streams  were  nearly  dried  up; 
the  swamps  were  entirely  dry,  and  where  in  the  latter  water 
could  usually  be  found  on  the  surface,  it  became  necessary 
to  dig  many  feet  to  find  it.     Almost  all  the  swamps  were 
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filled  with  peat.  The  ground  in  the  woods  was  covered 
many  inches  in  depth  w^ith  dead  leaves  and  other  decaying 
vegetable  substances,  which  had  become  dry  as  tinder; 
many  fires  had  broken  out,  which  had  not  extended  over  a 
great  area  of  country,  and  as  similar  fires  had  occurred  in 
1864,  no  apprehensions  were  felt  of  any  serious  calamity. 
On  the  evening  of  October  8,  the  fires  started  up  afresh  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Oconto,  Wis.  The  wind 
from  the  southwest  freshened,  driving  the  fires  in  this  di- 
rection, and  by  night  had  become  a  tornado.  The  fires 
spread  as  the  wind  arose  until  they  united  and  had  acquired 
a  breadth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  and  raged  along 
through  the  Peshtigo  sugar  bushes,  in  which  were  farm- 
ing settlements,  and  over  the  farms,  leaving  only  charred 
ruins  and  ashes  and  dead  bodies  of  human  beings  and 
animals,  reaching  the  village  of  Peshtigo  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  By  9  o'clock  that  village  w^as  in  ashes,  and 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  at  dark  of  that 
day  were  unconscious  of  danger,  and  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happy  life,  were  in  eternity,  and  nothing  remained 
but  their  charred  bodies  or  ashes. 

By  9  !30  the  fire  had  reached  the  Menominee  River  above 
and  below  the  village  of  Marinette;  fortunately  for  that  vil- 
lage and  the  survivors,  it  had  divided  about  two  miles  be- 
fore reaching  it;  on  the  east  it  swept  through  the  village  of 
Menekaunee,  blotting  it  out  of  existence,  and  crossing  the 
river  at  its  mouth  burned  the  Gilmore  Mill  on  the  Me- 
nominee side. 

On  the  west  it  crossed  the  Menominee  River  above  the 
rapids,  sweeping  along  until  it  struck  the  bay  shore  about 
one  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Menominee,  burning  a 
path  ten  miles  wide  for  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Me- 
nominee, It  also  crossed  the  river  at  the  mill  of  the  Lud- 
ington,  Wells  &  Yan  Schaick  Company,  and  passed  up  the 
fiat  through  the  village.  The  flat  was  then  a  swamp  covered 
with  grass  with  but  few  buildings  on  it,  and  with  streets 
on  each  side.  By  almost  superhuman  efforts,  the  fire  was 
prevented  from  spreading  to  the  buildings  on  either  side. 
The  next  morning,  parties  started  out  in  various  directions 
to  bring  in  the  wounded  and  burned;  hospitals  were  estab- 
lished, and  before  night  nearly  all  were  brought  in.  The 
second  day  parties  went  out  to  search  for  and  bury  the  dead. 
The  telegraph  line  was  destroyed,  so  that  word  could  not  be 
sent  to  Green  Bay  City,  and  the  next  day  after  the  fire  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  keep  our  steamboats  to  take  away 
the  people  in  case  the  fire  should  revive  and  burn  the  vil- 
lages of  Menominee  and  Marinette.  The  night  of  the  9th, 
the  steamers  left  and  carried  the  fearful  news  to  Green  Bay 
City,  and  returned  the  next  day  freighted  with  provisions 
and  necessaries  for  the  burnt  sufferers,  which  were  collected 
by  the  people  there  in  a  few  hours.  From  Green  Bay  the 
telegraph  quickly  conveyed  the  sorrowful  news  in  all  di- 
rections, and  it  was  not  longj  before  food  and  clothing  were 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  fire  in  its 
course  swept  over  an  area  of  forty  miles  in  length  by  ten  in 
width  in  about  four  hours,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  persons  perished  in  it. 

The  actual  number  burned  to  death  in  Menominee  Coun- 
ty was  twenty- eight,  but  many  were  burned  or  otherwise 
injured  so  that  they  have  since  died.  The  space  allowed 
me  will  not  admit  of  my  mentioning  the  many  acts  of  self- 
sacrificing  generosity  witnessed  here. 

MINES. 

'^  Brier  Hill  Mine. — The  property  of  this  mine  embraces 
eighty  acres  on  the  forty  adjoining  the  Curry  Mine. 

The  Lumberman's  Mining  Company  firsC  undertook  to 


develop  this  mine,  but  failed  of  success.  In  1881,  it  be- 
came the  leasehold  property  of  the  Brier  Hill  Iron  & 
Coal  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  resumed  work 
under  the  supervision  of  S.  P.  Saxton. 

The  trend  of  thft  formation  is  east  and  west,  the  ore 
dipping  about  seventy-five  degrees  to  the  south,  and  the 
pitch  being  forty- five  degrees  to  the  west. 

There  is  one  main  shaft  down  to  a  depth  of  190  feet. 
At  the  first  level,  there  are  thirty  feet  of  ore  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  eight  thousand  tons  of  ore  are 
flow  in  sight,  and  the  mine  gives  promise  of  becoming  a 
paying  investment  to  the  leasers. 

Calumet  Mine.  — -Work  was  commenced  on  the  Calumet 
in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  about  four  thousand  tons  of 
ore  have  been  raised  to  the  surface  from  the  shafts  and 
drifts,  and  preparing  the  stopes  in  the  first  level.  The  de- 
posit seems  to  be  a  continuous  vein  of  ore,  as  proved  by  ex- 
ploration with  the  diamond  drill,  with  no  sign  of  exhaus- 
tion at  either  end.  Four  shafts  have  been  sunk,  covering 
a  distance  of  550  feet,  which  show  the  general  formation 
of  the  bed  to  be  in  two  lenses.  Shipping  facilities  are  not 
yet  supplied,  but  the  railroad  will  reach  the  mine  this  sea- 
son in  sufficient  time  to  make  this  season's  delivery  10,000 
tons. 

The  property  embraces  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  8,  Town  41,  Range  28,  and  adjoins 
the  Hecla  mining  'property  on  its  west  forty.  It  is  held 
under  a  lease  by  the  Calumet  Iron  Company,  of  which  the 
officers  are:  President,  A.  B.  Cornell;  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Cornell;  Treasurer,  Robert  McCurdy ;  Superintendent,  John 
R.  Wood. 

Chapin  Mine. — The  Chapin  is  conceded  to  be  the 
greatest  iron  mine  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  magnitude 
of  deposit  and  the  sure  promise  of  immense  products  in  the 
future. 

It  is  located  at  the  vijjage  of  Iron  Mountain,  and  em- 
braces the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  and  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  80, 
Town  40,  Range  30. 

The  fee  is  owned  by  H.  A.  Chapin,  of  Niles,  Mich.,  who 
discovered  the  mine  in  1879.  It  is  now  the  leasehold  prop- 
erty of  the  Menominee  Mining  Company,  Mr.  Chapin  receiv- 
ing a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  all  the  ore  shipped.  Ex- 
plorations were  commenced  by  Mr.  Chapin  in  July,  1879.  and 
a  short  time  after  the  company  secured  its  proprietary  in- 
terest, and  the  first  shipments  were  made  in  June,  1880,  in 
which  year  the  total  shipments  amounted  to  34, 556  tons. 

The  mine  workings,  all  of  which  are  underground,  lie 
in  the  north  face  of  a  hill,  which  gradually  slopes  away  to 
the  north  and  west  from  an  elevation  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  railway  level.  The  original  discovery  was 
made  immediately  on  the  line  between  Sections  30  and  31, 
at  a  point  about  four  hundred  feet  west  of  the  east  line  of 
the  company's  tract.  At  this  point  an  exploration  pit  was 
commenced  on  the  foot-wall,  the  top  of  which  is  on  Section 
31,  and  was  carried  down  through  fifty  feet  of  surface  and 
thirty- two  feet  of  ore,  the  vein  being  apparently  only 
about  four  feet  in  width. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  deposit  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  opened  up  over  a  length  of 
2,350  feet,  and  that  over  this  great  length  the  ore  body 
carries  a  width  varying  from  thirty  feet  in  the  narrowest 
place  to  127  feet  at  the  widest — the  largest  and  most  uni- 
f  oim  clean  deposit  ever  yet  developed  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. The  approximate  size  of  the  ore  body  as  shown  by 
the  workings,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  ore  still  continues 
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in  both  the  east  and  west  ends,  with  the  new  Ludington 
1,320  feet  distant,  and  in  direct  line  with  the  trend  of  the 
Chapin  formation,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  remaining 
to  be  opened  up  in  the  east  end  of  the  Walpole  line,  what 
the  large  probabilitites  for  the  f utu  e  are  may  readily  be 
inferred.  The  formation,  which  at  first  appeared  to  have 
a  nearly  east  and  west  trend,  swings  around  to  the  north- 
east  near  where  the  break  spoken  of  in  our  last  annual  re- 
view occurs,  and  to  the  northwest  in  going  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  same  point,  the  original  and  most  easterly 
workings  being  close  up  to  the  line  between  Sections  30 
and  31,  and  the  most  westerly  shaft  450  feet  north  of  it. 
The  developments  at  the  Ludington,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  west,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  are  in  the  same 
ore  body,  indicate  a  still  sharper  curve  to  the  northwest,  and 
rather  tend  to  corroborate  the  theory  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced, that  we  have  here  a  huge  ore  basin  similar  to  that 
at  Ishpeming. 

During  the  past  year,  two  new  shafts  have  been  sunk  in 
the  west  end,  making  a  total  of  nine  working  shafts,  and 
other  new  developments  consist  of  new  and  extensive  trestle 
works  and  a  saw  mill  for  preparing  the  timber  used  in 
timbering  the  mine,  the  system  used  being  a  modification 
of  the  Nevada  system  originated  by  Capt.  Eundle,  which 
seems  to  prove  successful  in  its  workings.  The  mine  gives 
employment  to  900  men,  500  of  whom  are  miners.  Ship- 
ments commenced  this  year  from  stock  piles  aggregating 
100,000  tons,  and  the  daily  average  product  at  the  present 
time  is  800  tons.  The  shipments  for  1880  were  34,556 
tons,  1881,  169,077  tons,  and  the  estimated  product  for 
this  year  will  be  200,000  tons.  Among  the  new  buildings 
erected  are  a  new  hospital,  reading  room  and  two  churches, 
Methodist  and  Swedish  Lutheran. 

Cornell  Mine. — The  location  comprises  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  20,  Town  40,  Range  30,  and  is  held 
under  a  lease  by  R.  A.  Wright  and  A.  B.  Cornell.  Ore 
was  discovered  by  John  R.  Wood  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and 
active  mining  operations  were  commenced  under  his  super- 
intendency  in  the  month  of  January,  1881.  The  deposit 
lies  in  the  south  side  of  a  high  bluff  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Antoine,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  ore  forma- 
tion is  from  northwest  to  southeast,  depressing  about 
seventy  degrees  to  the  southwest.  The  shipments  of  the 
first  year  amounted  to  30,471  gross  tons,  and  its  total  pro- 
duction aggregates  42,557  tons.  The  mine  is  now  lying 
idle  for  some  reason,  operations  having  wrought  an  unfa- 
vorable change  in  the  mineral  resources. 

The  Curry  Mine  is  located  on  the  west  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  9,  Town  39,  Range  29,  only  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  most  westerly  openings  of  the 
Vulcan.  The  tract  is  held  under  a  lease  from  the  canal 
company,  issued  to  Solomon  S.  Curry  March  6,  1879,  by 
whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  Curry  Iron  Company,  which 
executed  and  filed  articles  of  incorporation  on  the  15th  of 
May,  the  same  year.  In  the  following  August,  Messrs. 
Curry  and  Swift,  who  were  the  owners  of  three-fourths  of 
the  stock,  sold  out  their  entire  interest  to  J  H.  Outhwaite, 
Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  gentleman  being  at  the 
time  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  other  quarter  in- 
terest.. The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President  and 
Treasurer,  J.  H.  Outhwaite;  Vice  President,  C.  P.  Lei  and: 
Secretary,  D.  Z.  Norton.  The  first  shipment  was  made  in 
July,  1879.  since  which  time  the  product  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1879,  12,803  gross  tons;  1880,  21,851  gross  tons; 
1881,  17,534  gross  tons;  total,  52,188  gross  tons. 

The   old   No.  1  Shaft,  which   was   believed  to  be  the 
main  deposit  of  the  ore  bed,  was  recently  found  tp  be  a 


large  pocket,  which,  having  been  exhausted,  has  been  per- 
manently abandoned. 

Further  explorations  with  the  diamond  drill  have  re- 
vealed an  abundance  of  good  ore,  and  a  new  shaft,  recently 
sunk,  210  feet  west  of  No.  2  Shaft,  reaches  the  ore  at  1(a) 
feet  from  the  surface,  developing  a  sufficient  body  of  ore 
to  give  the  mine  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  it  is  estimated  the 
annual  output  in  future  will  soon  exceed  the  largest  ship- 
ments in  past  years. 

Cyclops  Mine. — The  Cyclops  is  located  on  the  same 
tract;  of  land  as  the  Norway,  aod  is  the  property  of  the 
Menominee  Mining  Company,  under  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years.  It  is  located  near  the  village  of  Norway,  on  the  hill 
rising  in  the  background. 

The  mine  was  opened  in  1878,  and  gave  great  promise 
of  becoming  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  range  a  short 
time  after  its  opening,  the  daily  average  product  reaching 
150  tons.  This  was  maintained  some  months,  and,  though 
a  fair  product  was  attained  during  the  second  year,  at  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1879  the  ore  deposit  seemed  nearly 
exhausted.  The  product  for  1880  was  merely  nominal, 
while  that  of  1881  was  very  small.  The  annual  output 
since  work  was  inaugurated  has  been  as  follows:  1878, 
6,028  gross  tons;  1879,  46,158  gross  tons;  1880,  14,368 
gross  tons;  1881, 12,644  gross  tons;  total,  79,198  gross  tons. 
The  original  opening  was  made  on  the  southeastern 
slope  of  the  hill,  but  the  ore  seemed  comparatively  ex- 
hausted at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet. 

Explorations  revealed  the  fact  that  the  trend  of  the  ore 
formation  curves  around  from  east  to  northeast  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  old  workings.  This  was  also  exhausted 
after  a  short  time,  to  all  outward  appearances,  but  explo- 
rations under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Olliver  revealed  new 
deposits  of  ore  closely  adjoining  that  of  the  old  bed,  and 
to  this  new  discovery  the  company  is  now  directing  its  prin 
cipal,  operations,  which  holds  out  a  sanguine  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  hitherto  good  character  of  the  mine. 

The  Garfield  Mine,  so  called,  is  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  13,  Town  39,  Range 
28.  Some  work  of  a  desultory  character  has  been  done  on 
this  property,  but  as  yet  no  well-directed  effort  has  been 
made  looking  to  the  development  of  a  mine.  The  ore- 
bearing  formation  certainly  crosses  the  tract  from  east  to 
west,  and  it  is  the  generally  expressed  opinion  that  the 
property  itself  is  not  to  blame  for  the  absence  of  a  fairly 
well-developed  and  remunerative  mine.  It  certainly  has 
never  had  a  fair  test,  and  the  fact  that  the  little  work  done 
discovered  indications  of  a  promising  character  seems  to 
justify  the  openly  expressed  belief  that  the  mine  is  not  one 
that  will  develop  into  a  paying  investment. 

Hecla  Mine. — The  Hecla  is  located  in  the  north  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  T(»wn  41,  Range  28, 
and  is  under  a  lease  to  the  Hecla  Iron  Company,  of  which 
Edward  Breitung  is  President  and  Treasurer,  and  Byron 
D.  Jones,  Secretary.  The  ore  of  this  mine  is  a  soft  blue 
specular,  high  in  metallic  iron,  and  low  in  silica  and  phos- 
phorus. Explorations  were  commenced  in  1881,  and  test 
pits  dug,  exposing  clean  blue  ore  at  intervals  over  a  length  of 
1,200  feet.  The  diamond  drill  has  been  used  to  advantage 
in  testing  the  extent  of  the  ore  deposit,  and  the  work  of 
opening  the  mine  has  commenced.  This  gives  promise  of 
becoming  a  very  rich  mine. 

Hancock  Mine. — This  is  a  leasehold,  and  embraces  the 
south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  30,  Town  41, 
Range  27,  the  Hancock  Iron  Company  being  lessee.  From 
all  the  writer  can  learn,  he  is  iticlined  to  believe  that  the 
company  has  a  very  promising  show  of  ore,  and  that  its 
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prospects  for  the  development  of  a  paying  mine  are  most 
flattering. , 

The  Illinois  Mine.— This  mine  is  located  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  26,  Town  40,  Eange  30,  and  joins 
the  Indiana  property  on  the  east.  Hon.  Edward  Breitnng 
is  the  owner  of  three-fourths  of  the  fee  and  one-eighth  of 
the  lease;  also  holds  the  ofifice  of  President  of  the  company. 
Work  was  first  inaugurated  by  an  association  styling  itself 
the  Scandia  Iron  Company.  "  This  company  sold  out  to 
parties  who  took  a  new  option  from  the  owners  of  the  fee, 
and  organized  the  Illinois  Iron  Company. 
'  1  This  mine  gave  but  small  returns,  and  but  little  pros- 
pect of  becoming  a  paying  mine  until  within  the  past  few 
months,  when  a  regular  vein  of  ore  was  discovered,  that 
leaves  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  property. 
The  ore  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  its  future  development 
is  assured. 

Indiana  Mine  is  the  property  in  leasehold  of  the  Indi- 
ana Iron  Company,  and  is  located  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  due  north  of  the  village  of  Quinnesec,  in  the  north 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  27,  Town  40,  Eange 
30.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  west  forty  of  the  com- 
pany's tract  some  time  in  1880,  in  an  outcrop  of  lean  ore  or 
banded  ore  and  slates,  but  nothing  of  absolute  value  was 
found^  till  early  in  the  following  year.  An  exploration 
shaft  just  south  of  the  banded  ore  formation  struck  clean 
blue  ore,  which  at  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet  appeared  to 
carry  a  width  of  something  over  twenty  feet.  In  sinking 
farther,  however,  the  foot  wall  came  in  very  rapidly,  and 
seemingly  narrowed  the  lens  down  to  a  small  compass.  A 
drift  east  from  this  shaft  was  made  on  the  forty-five  foot  level, 
and  along  what  appeared  to  be  the  foot  wall,  100  feet  in 
ore,  where  a  second  shaft  was  raised  to  the  surface.  At 
this  point,  the  ore  was  found  to  be  covered  by  only  a  few 
feet  of  drift.  This  second  shaft  was  then  carried  down 
fifty  feet  farther,  and  as  at  No.  1,  the  rock  appeared  to  come 
in  from  the  foot  wall,  and  either  cut  the  ore  out  or  else 
shoved  it  abruptly  over  into  the  hanging. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  ore  in  sight,  and  the  mine 
is  now  in  shape  to  mine  and  hoist  100  tons  per  day.  The 
trend  of  the  formation  is  due  east  and  west,  the  ore  dipping 
to  the  south  and  having  an  easterly  pitch.  It  is  estimated 
that  10,000  tons  of  ore  are  in  sight  at  this  time  of  a  uni- 
form first-class  quality  containing  69.3  per  cent  of  metallic 
iron.  It  is  very  low  in  phosphorus,  and  appears  to  belong 
to  the  Chapin  belt  of  ores.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  large  body  of  ore,  and  the  Indiana  will  soon 
take  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  mining  industries  of 
the  range.  It  is  just  supplied  with  shipping  facilities  by  a 
branch  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Eailway, 
which  leaves  the  main  line  a  half  mile  east  of  the  village  of 
Quinnesec.  Shipments  commenced  about  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber from  a  stock  pile  aggregating  5,000  tons.  As  soon  as 
'  the  preparatory  work  of  the  mine  is  completed,  the  average 
daily  output  will  necessarily  increase.  The  estimated  prod- 
uce of  the  present  year  is  12,000  tons. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President,  John  A. 
Kruse;  Treasurer,  D.  W.  Irwin;  Secretary,  E.  C.  Flanni- 
gan;  General  Manager,  E.  P.  Travers. 

The  Iron  Range  Mining  Company  has  a  leasehold  of 
forty  acres — the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  14,  T.  39,  E.  29.  This  may  be  considered  in  view 
of  its  close  proximity  to  the  East  Yulcan,  and  the  promis- 
ing character  of  the  developments  now  being  made  upon  it, 
a  most  valuable  property.  The  underground  workings  of 
the  East  Vulcan  pit  are  gradually  being  extended  eastward 
to  the  corner  post,  the  trend  being  north  of  west  to  south  of 


east,  and  the  ore  dipping  to  the  south.  That  it  extends 
across  the  line  upon  the  Iron  Eange  Company's  tract  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  true  hanging  wall  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  East  Vulcan,  and  that  the  same  blue  ore  has 
been  fouud  200  feet  east  of  the  line  between  the  two  prop- 
erties, where  a  shaft  is  now  going  down  partly  in  clean  and 
partly  in  mixed  ore. 

It  is  believed  that  this  mine  in  a  short  time  will  become 
one  of  the  active  mining  properties  of  the  range.  The 
diamond  drill  has  revealed  a  good  deposit  west.  On  the 
second  level  it  lengthens  out  to  fifty-five  feet,  and  the  third 
level  to  eighty  feet.  At  this  point  the  lens  is  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  there  is  a  perceptible  gain  in  thickness  along  its 
whole  length. 

Shipments  will  commence  when  the  side  track  now 
building  is  completed,  from  a  stock  pile  of  about  eight 
thousand  tons.  A  trestle  work  400  feet  in  length  connects 
the  shaft  house  with  the  pockets  at  the  side  track,  over  which 
the  ore  is  conveyed  in  tram  cars.  About  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  are  employed,  of  whom  thirty  are  miners. 

The  mine  is  in  charge  oE  W.  H.  Mack,  Superintendent, 
and  Thomas  Williams,  Mining  Captain. 

Keel  Ridge  Mine, — The  location  of  the  Keel  Eidge 
Mine  is  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  32,  Town  40, 
Eange  30,  and  is  the  property  in  fee  and  leasehold  of  the 
Emmet  Mining  Company. 

The  property  was  originally  explored  and  the  ore  found 
by  John  McKenna,  Esq.,  who  had  associated  with  him 
John  O'Callaghan  and  William  McCartney,  the  three  sell- 
ing out  their  interest  in  that  part  of  the  section  on  which 
the  Keel  Eidge  is  located,  in  January,  1880,  to  the  present 
owners.  The  lease  under  which  the  company  is  operating 
includes  the  whole  of  the  south  half  of  the  section,  though 
the  mine  is  situated  on  the  southeast  quarter,  of  which  last 
the  company  owns  an  undivided  one-third. 

The  trend  of  the  formation  is  from  southeast  to  north- 
west, and  the  workings  are  in  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  at  least  one  hundred 
feet.  The  mine  was  opened  by  running  an  adit  into  the 
side  of  the  hill  from  a  point  about  fifty  feet  above  the 
branch  track,  thus  tapping  the  deposit  at  some  distance  be- 
low the  outcrop.  On  this  level,  and  for  a  depth  of  seventy- 
five  feet  below  it,  there  were  two  kinds  of  ore — one  red  and 
the  other  blue—with  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  of  rock  ly- 
ing between.  In  working,  however,  on  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  adit  level,  the  -  blue  ore  apparently  became  ex- 
hausted; but  in  drifting  north  from  the  first  or  seventy- 
five-foot  level,  the  same  quality  of  ore  was  struck  at  the 
end  of  forty-five  feet,  and  the  drift  continued  twenty  feet 
in  blue  ore  of  the  very  best  quality.  At  this  writing,  the 
underground  workings  cover  a  length  of  276  feet,  the  ore 
body  being  lens-shaped  and  narrowing  down  to  a  point  in 
the  east,  and  being  cut  squarely  off  by  a  horse  or  crossing 
of  rock  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  width,  at  the  west  end. 
East* of  the  shaft,  which  is  located  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  center  of  the  workings,  the  ore  body  varies  from  eight 
to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  while  on  the  west  side  it  aver- 
ages not  less  than  forty  feet. 

At  the  beginning  of  operations,  the  mine  was  wrought 
from  three  shafts,  numbered  respectively  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 
During  the  present  year,  a  new  double  shaft,  with  upright, 
self-pumping,  balance  skip-road,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  No.  2  Shaft,  and  through  it  the  entire  product  of  the 
mine  is  raised.  It  is  a  most  perfect  piece  of  work,  and  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  at  work  in  this  region.  This  shaft  is 
down  220  feet  from  the  collar  to  the  present  working  levels 
which  is  under  preparation  for  stoping. 
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Tlie  mine  is  wrought  on  the  Nevada  system,  and  is  in 
charge  of  E.  P.  Foster,  General  Agent,  and  J.  P.  Jones, 
Superintendent;  John  Wicks,  Mining  Captain. 

Since  work  was  commenced,  the  annual  product  of  the 
Keel  Eidge  has  been  as  follows:  1880,  11,496  gross  tons; 
1881,  19,011  gross  tons;  total,  30,507  gross  tons. 

Ludington  Mine  is  located  in  the  south  half  of  Section 
25,  Town  40,  Eange  31,  and  immediately  adjoins  the  Cha- 
pin  on  the  west.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Lumberman's 
Mining  Company. 

Work  was  originally  commenced  and  carried  on  in  a 
small  lens  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Chapin  line,  which 
at  one  time  gave  promise  of  developing  into  a  mine  of  per- 
manent value,  but  which  was  completely  exhausted  the  sec- 
ond year  after  being  opened,  the  shipments  from  it  having 
been  as  follows:  1880,  8,816  gross  tons;  1881,  3,374  gross 
tons;  total,  12,190  gross  tons. 

Then  followed  a  systematic  and  thorough  exploration  of 
the  company's  tract,  which  was  perforated  in  every  direc- 
tion with  diamond  drill  holes  without  favorable  result,  un- 
til the  last  available  piece  of  ground  was  reached,  and  that, 
being  Jiorth  of  the  apparent  trend  of  the  Chapin  belt,  was 
attacked  with  little  hope  of  successful  issue.  Here,  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Chapin  tract,  the  drill  struck 
clean  blue  ore,  into  which  a  shaft,  at  the  time  of  the  writ- 
er's visit,  had  been  sunk  forty-hve  feet.  From  the  bottom 
of  this  shaft,  which  is  100  feet  west  of  the  Chapin  line,  a 
drift  south  passed  through  forty-eight  feet  of  clean  ore  to 
the  foot- wall,  which  is  a  mixed  ore  and  jasper,  conforma- 
ble to  the  lean  ore  foot^wall  formation  of  the  Chapin.  A 
drift  was  likewise  being  driven  west  from  this  shaft  in  ore. 
West  of  this  shaft,  a  large  area  of  ore  has  been  exposed  by 
the  removal  of  the  drift  covering,  while  from  the  bottom  of 
a  shaft  which  is  thirty  feet  in  ore,  drifts  north  and  south 
show  seventy  feet  of  clean  ore  without  exposing  either  foot 
or  hanging.  This  No.  2  Shaft  is  250  feet  west  of  No.  1, 
while  the  stripping  still  farther  west  shows  a  continuous 
run  of  ore  500  feet  in  length,  measuring  from  the  Chapin 
line,  with  which  belt  it  is  undoubtedly  continuous. 

The  mine  is  being  opened  in  a  systematic  manner,  and 
shipments  were  commenced.  George  E.  Stockbridge  is 
Superintendenfc,  and  William  Bice,  Mining  Captain. 

Maryland  Mine. — This  is  the  historic  name  of  the  Me- 
nominee Iron  Range,  and  the  first  shipping  mine  opened 
in  this  region.  Till  recent  date  it  has  been  known  as  the 
Breen  Mine,  but  is  nuw  under  a  new  name  and  ownership, 
it  now  being  the  property  in  leasehold  of  the  Maryland 
Iron  Mining  Company,  officered  as  follows:  C.  L.  Ander- 
son, President;  W.  L.  Ross,  Secretary;  Fred  Beckstrom, 
Superintendent. 

The  mine  was  discovered  by  Thomas  and  Bartley  Breen 
during  the  season  of  1866.  Some  of  the  work  of  explora- 
tion was  done  previous  to  1871,  but  active  mining  opera- 
tions were  not  fully  inaugurated  till  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  Company  completed  their  branch  line 
from  Powers  to  the  Vulcan  Mine,  in  the  summer  of  1877. 
Having  the  command  of  railroad  and  shipping  facilities, 
the  mine  rapidly  developed,  as  well  as  the  entire  region. 

The  property  consists  of  a  tract  of  120  acres,  located  on 
Section  22,  Town  39,  Range  28,  and  the  fee  was  formally 
owned  by  Messrs.  Saxton,  Ingalls,  Thomas  and  Bartley 
Breen,  with  other  citizens  of  Menominee.  The  deposit 
outcrops  on  the  south  side  of  a  ridge,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  eighty  feet  above  a  meadow  at  its  base.  The 
first  work  was  done  in  1870,  by  S.  P.  Saxton,  who  sank  sev- 
eral test  pits,  and  cut  two  long  trenches  across  the  forma- 
tion, developing  such  favorable  indications  tha^  the  Mil- 


waukee Iron  Company  entered  into  a  contract  for  a  lease, 
and  continued  further  explorations.  A  large  amount  of 
money  has  been  expended  upon  this  mine  to  successfully 
develop  it,  by  several  companies,  who  have  each  in  their 
turn  surrendered  their  lease,  having  met  with  indifferent 
success.  The  Menominee  Mining  Company  obtained  a 
lease,  and,  after  expending  a  large  amount  of  money,  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  as  unprofitable,  surrendering  its  lease 
in  1878.  Subsequent  to  this  time,  operations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Breen  Company,  with  like  success,  till  it 
finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Emmet  Mining  Com- 
pany as  lessee,  and,  still  later,  into  the  management  of  the 
present  owners  in  leasehold.  It  still  holds  out  hope  of  be- 
coming a  workable  and  profitable  body  of  ore.  The  an- 
nual shipments  from  the  Breen  have  been  as  follows: 
1877,  5,812  tons;  1878,  4,694;  1879,  1,463;  1880,  5,359. 
Norway  Mine,— The  Norway  is  the  property  of  the  Me- 
nominee Mining  Company,  and  is  located  on  Section  5, 
Town  39,  Range  29. 

This  mine  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  open-pit  mining, 
but  is  gradually  being  changed  into  the  underground  plan 
of  working,  from  necessity.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  hema- 
tite mines'^on  the  range,  and  is  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  its 
existence,  having  mined  and  shipped  an  annual  product  as 
follows:  1878,  7,276  gross  tons;  1879,  73,619  gross  tons; 
1880,  198,165  gross  tons;  1881,  137,077  gross  tons;  total, 
416,137  gross  tons. 

The  company  own  the  property  in  leasehold  from  the 
Portage  Lake  &  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal  Company,  the 
lease  embracing  all  the  land  of  the  section  except  200  acres 
in  the  north.     The  first  work  was  done  in  August,  1878. 

The  workings  cover  a  total  length  of  something  over 
two  thousand  feet  on  the  ore-bearing  formation,  the  trend 
of  which  is  from  northwest  to  southeast,  with  southerly  dip. 
There  are  four  working  shafts,  numbered  1,  2,  3  and  5,  re- 
spectively, and  five  pits— 4,  6,  7,  8  and  9— the  first  four 
being  large  open  cuts,  while  the  last,  though  partially  open, 
may  more  properly  be  called  an  underground  working. 

These  workings  consist  of  a  labyrinth  of  drifts  and 
chambers,  and  immense  open  quarries,  extending  for  fully 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  that  disclose  an  immense  body  of 
ore,  practically  inexhaustible.  The  mine  presents  an  excel- 
lent appearance,  causing  the  visitor  to  wonder  at  the  vast 
resources  of  mineral  wealth  displayed.  The  estimated 
product  of  the  mine  for  the  present  season  is  150,000  tons. 
A  miners'  hall  and  reading  room  is  a  most  commendable 
feature  at  this  location,  and  one  which  might  be  copied 
with  advantage  at  all  the  large  mines  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. The  building,  a  very  neat  and  commodious  two- story 
structure,  was  built  and  presented  to  the  miners'  club  by 
the  company.  The  hall  is  leased  to  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Temple  of  Honor,  the  rents  being  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals  for  the  reading  room. 

The  Norway  gives  employment  to  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and,  notwithstanding  Capt.  Oliver's  esti- 
mate, can  safely  be  relied  upon,  if  necessary,  for  a  largely 
increased  product,  as  compared  with  the  output  of  1881. 

The  Perkins  Mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Saginaw  Sec- 
tion 4  Mine,  is  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  4,  Town 
39,  Range  29,  and  adjoins  the  Norway  on  the  east.  The 
tract  is  owned  by  the  Hamilton  &  Merryman  Lumber  Com- 
pany, by  whom  a  lease  was  given  to  the  Saginaw  Mining 
Company,  under  whose  auspices  the  mine  was  originally 
opened  in  the  winter  of  1878-79.  Subsequently,  the  lease 
was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  Rolliag-Mill  Company, 
and  the  name  of  the  mine  changed  to  Perkins,  in  honor  of 
Capt.  John  Perkins,  the  Superintendent 
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About  twenty-iive  thousand  tons  were  raised  between 
the  close  of  navigation  and  May  1,  and  the  Superintendent 
estimates  that  he  will  be  able  to  mine  and  ship  this  year  a 
product  as  large  as  that  reported  for  1881  in  the  following 
table:  1879,  13,465  gross  tons;  1880,  49,196  gross  fcons; 
1881,  60,406  gross  tons;  total,  123,067  gross  tons. 

The  deposit  of  this  mine  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
well-defined  vein,  the  inclosing  walls  being  less  broken 
than  at  most  of  the  other  mines  in  the  range. 

The  vein  was  at  first  opened  up  over  a  length  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  an  open  cut,  to  a  depth  of 
perhaps  sixty  feet;  this  open  cut  has  since  been  roofed  over 
with  heavy  timbers  securely  lagged,  and  the  workings  are 
now  entirely  underground.  The  ore  is  of  the  same  general 
variety  so  far  characteristic  of  the  range,  though  more  com- 
pact, and  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  the  hard  ores 
of  the  Marquette  Range.  An  occasional  horse  of  rock  is 
encountered  in  the  west  end,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  rock 
and  mixed  ore  runs  through  the  vein  for  a  considerable 
distance  east  and  west.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment, an  occasional  horse  of  rock  was  found,  but  ijiese 
have  entirely  disappeared,  while  the  ore  deposit,  as  a  whole, 
has  gained  in  thickness,  rather  than  diminished. 

It  has  three  hoisting  shafts  in  active  operation,  some  of 
the  old  shafts  having  been  aban  loned  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  ore  has  improved  in  quality, 
and  that  there  is  now  nothing  but  clean  ore  between  the 
walls.  New  shaft  houses  have  been  erected,  at  Shafts  No. 
1,  No.  2  supplied  with  skip-roads..  Employment  is  fur- 
nished to  a  force  of  160  men. 

Quinnesec  Mine. — The  Quinnesec  is  also  the  property 
of  the  Menominee  Mining  Company,  and  was  discovered 
by  John  L.  Buel  in  1873. 

It  is  located  at  the  village  of  Quinnesec,  the  tract  com- 
prising Section  34,  Town  40,  Range  30.  Mr.  Buel  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Menominee  Iron  Range,  and  to  his 
perseverance  and  pluck  the  development  of  the  range  in  its 
early  history  is  largely  due.  His  explorations  on  the  prop- 
erty in  1873  consisted  in  putting  down  several  test  pits, 
proving  the  existence  of  the  ore  deposit.  He  also  demon- 
strated the  working  quality  of  the  ore  by  a  practical  test  in 
the  Menominee  Furnace,  transporting  the  ore  in  sleighs. 

The  development  of  the  mine  was  delayed  until  1878, 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  some  time 
after  the  value  of  the  property  had  been  proved. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Menominee  Mining  Company  se- 
cured its  lease  and  began  stripping  the  vein  preparatory  to 
opening  the  mine.  The  railroad  reached  it  in  the  winter 
of  187.7-78,  and  the  following  spring,  the  first  shipments 
of  ore  were  made.  Mining  operations  were  first  com- 
menced on  the  open  pit  plan,  entering  the  hill  on 
the  east  si-de,  but  now  the  work  is  prosecuted  on  the  un- 
derground system  of  mining.  The  mine  occupies  a  posi- 
tion 449  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  118  feet  above  the 
railway  station  at  Quinnesec.  The  ore  is  all  raised  to  the 
surface,  where  it  passes  down  a  doable  incline  tramway,  so 
arranged  that  the  loaded  cars  going  down  draw  the  empty 
cars  up,  and  dump  into  the  pockets  or  stock  pile,  as  de- 
sired. 

The  formation  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  ore  dips  about 
seventy  degrees  to  the  north,  the  overlying  rock  being  a 
sandstone,  immediately  under  which  there  is  a  thin  stratum 
of  ore  -of  no  market  value.  The  deposit  is  of  variable 
width,  the  average  being  probably  twenty  feet.  The  walls, 
particularly  the  hangings,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  re- 
iquire  a  large  amount  of  timberings  but  so  far  they  have 
been  most  skillfully  and«ampljr  secured,  the  record  of  the 


mine  showing  little,  if  any,  loss  of  life  or  limb  to  the  em- 
ployes since  the  beginning. 

No  new  machinery  has  been  added  during  the  past  year, 
though  the  engine  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  July,  and 
was  replaced  with  a  new  one,  30x70,  which  was  erected, 
and  the  machinery  repaired  and  again  set  in  motion,  in  the 
short  space  of  seventeen  days.  The  mine  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
with  Capt.  Elisha  Morcom  still  exercising  the  most  efficient 
supervision  of  mining  operations. 

The  present  season  at  the  mine  opened  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  and  shipments  commenced  from  a  stock 
pile  of  22,000  tons  that  had  been  raised  during  the  winter. 
The  product  for  1882  is  estimated  to  be  largely  in  excess  of 
that  of  1881. 

Since  the  mine  was  opened,  the  annual  output  has  been 
as  follows:  1878,  25,925  gross  tons;  1879,  41,954  gross 
tons;  1880,  52,436  gross  tons;  1881,  43,711  gross  tons; 
total,  164,026  gross  tons. 

Stephenson  Mine. — This  property  embraces  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  4,  Town- 
ship 40,  Range  29.  The  southwest  corner  of  this  forty  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  northeast  from  No.  2  Shaft 
of  the  Norway  Mine.  The  strike  of  the  formation  is  north 
seventy  degrees  west,  and  the  dip  high  to  the  south.  The 
vein  of  ore  at  the  surface  of  the  ledge  crossed  the  west 
line  of  the  Stephenson  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
north  of  the  southwest  corner,  and  the  south  line  500  feet 
west  of  the  same  point.  This,  with  the  southerly  dip,  rap- 
idly exhausted  the  quantity  of  ore  as  they  went  down  into 
the  deposit.  There  are  now  only  a  few  thousand  tons  of  ore 
remaining  in  their  present  workings,  which  will  be  mined 
out  early  this  season.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  north 
of  these  workings,  and  within  the  limits  of  this  property, 
will  yet  be  found  a  vein  of  ore  with  a  northerly  dip.  The 
Stephenson  and  Ludington  Mines  are  owned  by  the  Lum- 
berman's Mining  Company,  the  officers  of  which  are: 
President,  Hon.  H.  Ludington,  Milwaukee,  Wis, ;  Yice 
President,  Hon.  S.  M.  Stephenson,  Menominee,  Mich. ; 
Treasurer,  Isaac  Stephenson,  Marinette,  Wis. ;  Secretary, 
Joseph  Fleshiem,  Menominee,  Mich.;  General  Manager, 
Greorge  E.  Stockbridge,  Quinnesec,  Mich. 

Sturgeon  River  Mine,  is  located  two  miles  east  of  the 
most  easterly  point  of  the  Vulcan,  on  the  east  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  7,  Town  39,  Range  28.  It  is 
the  property  in  leasehold  of  the  Sturgeon  River  Mining 
Company.  John  M.  Douglas,  President;  G.  C.  Benton, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Work  was  commenced  early  in 
1881,  at  a  point  near  the  west  line  of  the  company's  tract, 
where  a  shaft  was  sunk  twenty -five  feet  in  blue  ore.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  shaft  a  cross-cut  was  made  north  seven- 
teen feet,  and  twenty  feet  south,  all  in  ore.  A  drift  fifty 
feet  west  also  shows  a  large  deposit  of  ore.  The  shaft  was 
then  sunk  a  further  distance  of  twenty-five  feet,  where  a 
cross-cut  shows  eighteen  feet  of  ore.  About  one  hundred 
feet  south,  another  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100 
feet.  The  general  trend  of  the  formation  is  of  clean  blue 
ore,  and  its  development  into  a  paying  mine  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

Vulcan  Mine. — The  Yulcan  was  discovered  by  the  vet- 
eran explorer,  N.  P.  Hulst,  in  1873,  and  was  the  first  de- 
posit of  good  ore  found  on  the  range.  It  is  located  eight- 
een miles  distant  from  the  junction  of  the  Menominee  River 
Branch  with  ^  he  main  line.  It  was  originally  known  as 
the  Breitung  Mine,  the  first  opening  having  been  made  on 
a  tract  of  land  in  which  the  Hon.  Edward  Breitung  owns, 
or  did  at  the  time  own,  an  interest.     This  was  in  Section 
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10,  Town  39,  Eange  29,  where  work  was  commenced  in 
1873,  very  little  being  done,  other  than  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ploration, until  after  the  building  of  the  branch  railway 
was  assured,  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  track  reached  the 
mine  in  August  of  that  year,  since  which  time  the  ship- 
ments have  been  as  follows:  1877,  4,593  gross  tons;  1878, 
38,799  gross  tons;  1879,  56,975  gross  tons;  1880,  86,976 
gross  tons;  1881,  85,274  gross  tons;  total,  272,617  gross  tons. 

The  Yulean  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  mines  belonging 
to  the  Menominee  Mining  Company.  The  workings  cover 
a  length  of  nearly  two  miles,  on  the  line  of  the  ore-bearing 
formation,  in  Sections  9,  10  and  11,  Town  39,  Kange  29— 
the  most  easterly  pit  being  on  the  line  between  Sections  11 
and  14,  and  the  most  westerly  in  the  north  half  of  Section 
9,  the  trend  of  the  formation  being  from  southeast  to  north- 
west. The  workings  in  Section  11  are  known  as  the  East 
Yalcan,  and  those  in  9  and  10  as  the  West  Vulcan,  each 
group  having  a  Mining  Captain  of  its  own,  though  all  un- 
der the  direct  management  of  one  agent  or  Superintend- 
ent. Capt.  John  Curnow,  a  miner  who  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  the  largest  copper  and  silver  mines  of  the 
country,  is  in  charge  of  the  underground  work  at  the  East 
Vulcan,  and  Capt.  Enoch  Roberts,  formerly  with  Capt. 
Pascoe,  at  the  Republic,  occupies  a  similar  position  at  the 
went  end  pits.  Hon.  A.  C.  Davis,  one  of  the  pioneer  Min- 
ing Superintendents  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  District, 
is  the  General  Superintendent,  under  whose  direction  some 
important  and  valuable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  gen- 
eral mining  plan.  "^ 

There  are  three  pits  at  the  East  Vulcan,  nuuibered  1, 
2  and  3  respectively.  There  are,  or  have  been,  at  this 
point,  two  distinct  lenses  of  ore — the  Low^ell  vein  of  red 
ore,  and  what  is  or  was  known  as  the  chimney  of  blue  ore 
— the  latter  being  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  and  the 
other  rather  below  the  grade  of  first-class. 

At  the  West  Vulcan  there  are  four  working  shafts  in 
operation — Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4~~in  what  are  now  known  to 
be  two  distinct  and  separate  veins  or  lenses  of  ore,  lying 
parallel  with  and  lapping  each  other.  The  trend  of  these 
lenses,  which  are  about  five  hundred  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  is  nearly  east  and  west,  with  southerly  dip,  the  pitch 
of  the  south  lens  being  to  the  west,  and  that  of  the  other  to 
the  east. 

The  mine  is  now  being  wrought  on  the  Nevada  system 
of  mining  and  timbering,  similar  to  the  work  done  at  the 
Chapin  Mine;  for  this  purpose  a  new  saw- mill  has  just 
been  completed  near  the  old  No.  2  Pit  for  supplying  the 
mine  with  square  timbers,  plank,  etc. 

The  mine  gives  employment  to  a  force  of  500  men  at 
this  vn-iting.  Shipments  began  this  year  from  stock  piles 
aggregating  30,000  tons,  and  we  look  tor  an  increased 
product,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the  prepar- 
atory work,  commenced  since  the  first  of  the  year,  is  yet 
far  from  being  fully  completed.  Altogether,  the  mine  is 
a  most  promising  one,  and,  under  the  new  system,  it  prom 
ises  a  great  improvement  over  its  record  already  achieved. 
"When  the  new  shafts  are  completed  and  the  new  system 
is  fully  inaugurated,  an  annual  product  of  100,000  tons  is 
estimated  as  the  minimum  capacity. 

BIOGKAPHICAL     SKETCH. 

M.  H.  KILGALLEN,  railroad  agent,  Vulcan,  was  born  in  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  September  9,  1857;  received  a  liberal  education,  grad- 
uating at  Kegaunee  High  School.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  began 
the  printing  business,  which  he  followed  four  years;  then  two  years 
atNegaunee;  then  went  to  the  North-Western  Depot,  at  Negaunee, 
running  the  business  and  working  as  telegraph  operator  one  year. 
He  then  went  to  Cascade  Junction  one  year  as  operator;  then  to 
Vulcan,  and  took  charge  as  operator,  express  agent  and  Postmaster, 


Is  general  banker  and  broker,  and  issues  exchange  to  all  parts  Of  the 
country.  He  represents  steamship  lines  running  to  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Is  interested  largely  in  mining  and  timber  lands  and 
real  estate. 

MENOMINEE. 

The  county  seat  of  Menominee  County  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Menominee  Eiver,  the  boundary  line  between 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  just  west  of  Green  Bay  into 
which  the  river  flows.  There  are  three  distinct  villages  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  Wisconsin  side,  Menekau- 
nee,  at  the  mouth,  and  Marinette,  one  and  one- fourth  miles 
from  the  mouth,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  river,  and 
on  the  Michigan  side  Menominee,  which  is  situated  on  the 
delta  lying  between  the  river  and  the  shore  of  Green  Bay. 
The  village  extends  from  the  railroad  bridge  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  along  the  shore  of  Green  Bay  nearly  one 
and  one-half  miles.  The  population  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  the  old  settlers  look  forward  to  see  a  city  of  10,000  in- 
habitants at  an  early  day.  The  best  qualities  of  pine  tim- 
ber along  the  river  and  its  branches,  the  extensive  and  rich 
ranges  of  iron  mines  found  on  the  river  and  now  being 
opened,  the  immense  water  power  furnished  by  the  numer- 
ous falls  and  rapids  on  the  river,  and  the  extensive  ranges 
of  beech  and  maple  lands  scattered  all  through  Menominee 
County,  which,  when  cleared,  will  furnish  abundance  of 
fuel  for  smelting  the  ores,  and  a  fertile  soil  for  the  agricult- 
urist, all  render  this  supposition  highly  probable.  The  " 
river  and  its  branches  drain  over  3,000  square  miles,  and 
the  main  river  has  a  fall  of  upward  of  800  feet,  two  of  its 
cataracts — the  Big  and  Little  Quinnesec — having  descents 
respectively  of  eighty  feet  and  sixty  feet.  A.  reference  to 
the  population  and  physical  characteristics  of  this  district 
is  made  in  the  general  history. 

The  first  saw-mill  built  on  the  river  was  in  1836,  by 
Farnsworth  &  Brush,  at  the  falls  one  mile  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river-,  the  next  at  Twin  Islands,  in  1841,  by  Charles 
McLeod.  The  first  steam  mill  was  built  in  1854,  at  Mene- 
kaunee,  by  the  New  York  Lumber  Company;  the  next  by 
the  Ludington  Company,  in  1857,  at  Marinette;  the  next 
by  Kirby,  Carpenter  &  Co.,  during  the  same  year,  at  Me- 
nominee, and  the  next  at  Menominee,  in  1866,  by  Simon 
Strauss.  At  that  time,  1866,  only  about  300  men  were 
worked  on  the  Menominee  Kiver.  There  are  now  many 
large  mills  working  2,000  men,  and  cutting  each  year  160,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Until  1863,  Menominee  was  unorganized,  and  had  been 
attached  to  Mackinac  and  afterward  to  Marquette.  At  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  for  1863,  the  inhabitants  sent  E. 
S.  Ingalls  to  Lansing  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  to 
organize  the  county,  which  was  passed  at  that  session,  and 
the  county  was  organized  in  May,  1863. 

The  railroad  from  Fort  Howard  to  IMenominee  was  com- 
pleted in  December,  1871.  The  road  from  Menominee  to 
Escanaba  was  finished  in  December,  1872.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  iron  mines  was  made  in  1865,  and  the  first  de- 
cided effort  to  open  any  of  them  was  made  by  Messrs.  E. 
S.  Ingalls,  T.  P.  Saxton  and  Thomas  and  Bartley  Breen, 
in  1871,  at  the  Breen  Mine. 

The  first  blast  furnace  was  commenced  at  Menominee  in 
September,  1872,  and  went  into  operation  January  1,  1873. 
It  was  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  first  church  erected  was  in  1868,  and  was  built  by 
subscription  from  the  inhabitants  and  donated  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  society.  During  1872,  the  -Methodists  and 
Catholics  commenced  the  erection  of  churches.  The  first 
school  established  in  Menominee  was  in  1863,  and  was  kept 
in  an  old  fish-net  house,     In  1865^  a  good  schoolbouse  was 
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built,  whicli,  in  1867,  proving  insufficient  for  the  growing 
wants  of  the  place,  was  sold,  and  a  house  costing  $7,000 
built  for  a  graded  school.  I)uring  the  fire  of  1871,  only 
one  mil]  was  burned. 

The  first  brick  dwelling  erected  was  the  residence  of 
S.  M.  Stephenson,  which  has  once  been  burned  and  rebuilt. 
Augustus  A.  Spies  has  lately  completed  another  such  resi- 
dence. The  first  brick  store  erected  was  by  Augustus  A. 
Spies  and  Harlan  P.  Bird,  which  was  built  in  1872  at  a 
cost  of  $12,000. 

An  appropriation  of  $16,000  was  made,  which  was  used 
up  in  surveys;  afterward,  an  appropriation  of.  $25,000  was 
made,  and  in  1874,  the  work  of  driving  piles  and  building 
breakwaters  was  commenced.  The  channel  of  the  river  is 
wide,  but  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand  rimning  across  the 
mouth.  Other  ajDpropriations  have  since  been  made  and 
the  work  has  progressed  each  year.  Although  the  harbor 
is  not  completed,  the  ordinary-sized  vessels  come  in  to  load. 


iam  Lehman  in  1862.  Jacob  Johnson  came  as  early  as 
1849,  and  lived  here  several  years.  He  now  resides  on  a 
farm  at  Peshtigo  Sugar  Bush. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  first  newspaper  published  at  Menominee,  or  about 
the  Menominee  River,  was  the  Herald,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  September  10, 1863,  E.  S.  Ingalls,  editor 
and  proprietor.  It  was  Republican  in  politics.  In  1866- 
67,  Jesse  Spalding,  of  the  Menekaonee  Mill,  I.  Stephenson, 
of  the  N.  Ludington  Company,  the  Kirby- Carpenter  Com- 
pany, the  R.  Stephenson  Company  and  Mr.  Ingalls  each  put 
in  $200  and  many  of  the  other  citizens  sums  from  $1  to  $50 
each,  and  a  press  and  type  and  other  outfit  for  a  printing 
office  were  bought.  Andrew  R.  Bradbury  came  here  and 
took  charge  of  the  paper,  the  purchasers  allowing  him  to 
take  ihQ  property  without  interest,  and  pay  for  it  as  he 
could.     He  conducted  the  paper  until  January,  1871,  when 
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OLD    SETTLEES    OTHER    THAN    PIONEERS. 

Alex  Loaghry  came  to  Menominee  in  1842;  Jacob  Kern 
in  1846;  John  Breen,  Adolph  Wilson,  Daniel  Corry,  Morris 
Hanley  in  1849;  Thomas,  Bartley,  James,  Daniel  and  Mi- 
chael Breen,  with  their  mother;  John  Corry  and  his  sister 
Catherine;  Louis  Ha^dwick,  Josiah  R.  Brooks  and  his 
father,  Nathaniel,  in  1850.  Daniel  Breen  was  killed  in 
1860  while  breaking  a  Jam  on  the  Little  Cedar  River,  by 
the  logs  rolling  over  him.  George  W.  Lovejoy  came  in 
1851,  Gilbert  Moreau  in  1852,  John  N.  Theriault  in  1853, 
Nicholas  Gewehr,  Henry  Newberry  and  William  P.,  his 
son,  came  in  1854.  Henry  Newberry  built  the  first  house 
in  the  village  of  Menominee  after  those  of  Andrus  Eve- 
land  and  John  Quimby.  He  perished  in  the  great  woods 
fire  of  1871,  being  then  on  his  farm  at  Peshtigo  Sugar 
Bush.  John  Hanley,  Daniel  Nason,  Alanson  F.  Lyon, 
William  G.  Boswell,  William  Hackerman,  Henry  Bade, 
Sr.,  and  family,  Frederick  aud  Henry  Sieman  came  in 
1855;  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Henry  Nason,  Andrew  Mclver 
and  Albert  W.  Boswell  in  1856;  Thomas  Caldwell  in  1857; 
Leon  Cota,  Frank  Eggert  and  Lewis  Dobeas  in  1861;  Will- 


he  sold  out  to  James  A.  Crozer,  who,  in  1874,  sold  it  to 
Dudley  S.  Crandall,  who  conducted  it  for  one  year  and  sold 
back  to  Crozer,  who  is  now  its  editor  and  publisher. 

The  Lumberman  and  Miner  was  established  by  a  com- 
pany, of  whom  the  most  prominent  were  John  L.  Buell, 
George  Harter,  Philip  Lowenstein,  William  H.  Jenkins 
and  Joseph  Juttner.  They  bought  a  press  and  material  in 
1878,  and  procured  A.  R.  Bradbury  to  take  charge  of  it, 
who  conducted  it  for  a  short  time,  when  John  L.  McLaugh- 
lin took  charge.  In  January  of  1876,  John  L.  Buell  took 
the  press  and  materials  and  began  printing  the  Menominee 
Journal,  which  he  is  still  publishing. 


RELIGIOUS. 


For  many  years  there  was  no  business  at  Menominee, 
nor  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  first  institution  of 
a  religious  character  of  which  tradition  informs  us  was  a 
mission  established  for  the  Indians  at  Mission  Point,  near 
where  the  Ludington  Mill  now  stands,  in  Marinette.  It  is 
not  known  whether  it  was  Catholic  or  Episcopal.  It  is 
said  that  early  traders  did  not  favor  it,  as  they  feared  its 
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influence  on  the  Indians  would  interfere  with  their  trade, 
especially  in  the  sale  of  whisky;  so  to  get  rid  of  it,  they 
induced  them  to  destroy  it.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
it  has  passed  away,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  name — 
Mission  Point.  After  the  organization  of  the  county,  in 
1868,  the  people  here  began  to  think  it  better  to  have 
churches.  There  were  but  few  professed  Christians,  and 
they  were  of  various  denominational  belief.  No  one  sect 
had  sufficient  strength  to  erect  a  building  for  worship. 
About  this  time,  Kev.  John  Fairchild,  who  was  established 
as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Marinette,  organ- 
ized a  church  in  Menominee,  called  the  "  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Menominee,"  and  Henry  Loomis,  a  young  theo- 
logical student,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.  (now  a  mission- 
ary in  China),  came  here  to  spend  his  vacation  and  recruit 
his  health.  He  was  full  of  zeal,  and  soon  after  he  came 
he  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  building  a  church. 
The  people  were  ready  to  support  such  a  move,  and  imme- 
diately steps  were  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  Kirby- 
Carpenter  Company  gave  a  lot,  and  Mr,  Loomis  went  to 
work  and  cleared  away  the  bushes.  The  companies  all 
subscribed  liberally,  as  also  did  the  people,  according  to 
their  means.  The  building  committee  appointed  were 
Samuel  M.  Stephenson,  E.  S.  Ingalls  and  William  P.  New- 
berry. B.  W.Porter,  of  Waukegan,  111.,  was  employed  to 
come  and  take  charge  of  the  construction.  The  church  was 
completed  in  1869,  and  was  dedicated  July  18  of  that  year. 
A  contribution  was  taken  up  on  dedication  day,  and  all  ar- 
rearages were  then  paid.  The  first  Trustees  were  Samuel 
M.  Stephenson,  Miles  Shepard,  Thomas  Murray,  Edward 
L.  Parmenter  and  William  P.  Newberry.  The  first  pastor 
was  Henry  Loomis,  who  accepted  the  pulpit  for  four 
months.  The  present  Trustees  are  Samuel  M.  Stephenson, 
Edward  L.  Parmenter,  Salmon  P.  Saxfcon  and  Miles  Shep- 
ard.    The  present  pasfcor  is  Rev.  A.  W..Bill. 

The  number  of  members  when  first  organized  was  nine. 
The  present  number  is  seventy -ihree  enrolled,  eighteen  of 
whom  are  absent  from  the  county.  The  church  for  a  long 
time  was  weak,  and,  without  aid  from  those  who  were  not 
members  of  any  church,  could  not  have  been  sustained,  yet  it 
always  has  received  liberal  assistance,  and  has  sustained 
steady  preaching  since  that  time.  To  illustrate  their  weak- 
ness and  how  churches  were  managed  here,  Mr.  Ingalls  relates 
this  incident:  "One  evening,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
church  was  built,  a  friend  said  to  me,  "  Come,  let's  go 
down  to  the  church  meeting. "  Not  feeling  inclined  to  go, 
he  explained,  saying  that  the  time  for  which  the  preacher 
had  been  employed  was  about  out,  that  the  church  was 
somewhat  in  arrears,  and  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  it,  and  see  about  employing  a 
pastor  for  another  year;  so  I  went  with  him,  and  although 
not  a  member  of  the  society,  I  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  meeting.  There  was  but  one  member  of  the  church 
present,  the  others  being  outsiders,  though  most  of  them 
were  regular  attendants  at  church. 

The  business  of  the  previous  year  wa=4  investigated  and 
something  over  $60  found  to  be  due  from  the  society,  which 
was  raised  on  the  spot.  The  question  then  came  up  about 
hiring  a  preacher,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Chairman 
appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  one  then  there 
(Rev.  Payson),  and  if  he  did  not  wish  to  stay  to  employ 
some  other  one. 

There  was  one  man  present  who  had  done  more  than 
any  other  one  toward  paying  for  building  the  church  and 
supporting  it  after  it  was  built,  who  was  also  a  Trustee; 
though  a  moral  man  in  all  other  respects,  he  had  an  invet- 
erate habit  of  swearing,  and  no  doubt  was  often  profane 


without  knowing  it.  I  immediately  appointed  him  Chair- 
man of  the  committee.  As  soon  as  he  heard  his  name 
spoken  in  that  connection,  he  jumped  up  and  objected,  for, 
said  he,  "  By  G — ,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  I  can't  talk  it 
over  with  him  without  swearing."  This,  of  course,  brought 
down  the  house;  I,  however,  told  him  that  I  did  nob  con- 
sider that  a  good  excuse,  and  if  he  did  swear,  perhaps  the 
preacher  would  talk  with  him  and  assist  him  in  breaking 
the  habit.      He  took  the  position,  and  a  preacher  was  hired. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  non-members  hold- 
ing a  church  meeting,  and  doing  business  for  the  society 
— even  to  the  extent  of  hiring  a  pastor.  It  has  not  been 
repeated  here,  though  the  outsiders  give  the  church  a  hearty 
support. " 

In  1872,  the  Catholics  commenced  the  construction  of 
a  church,  which  they  completed  in  1873.  This  is  the  lar- 
gest church  in  the  town,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to 
the  society.  The  persons  who  interested  themselves  in 
building  this  church  were  Thomas  Breen,  Bartley  Breen, 
Edward  Hatton,  Joseph  Garon  and  Robert  Pengilly,  all  of 
whom,  except  Thomas  Breen,  were  the  first  Trustees.  Fa- 
ther M.  A.  Fox  was  the  first  priest  who  officiated  in  it.  The 
present  Trustees  are  Bartley  Breen,  George  Horvath,  Moses 
Frechette,  Joseph  Garon  and  Edward  Hatton.  The  pres- 
ent priest  is  Father  Peter  Menard. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church, — The  construction  of 
this  church  was  commenced  in  1873;  it  was  completed  in 
1874.  The  members  are  all  German,  and  the  services  are 
usually  conducted  in  that  language.  The  church  though 
not  large  is  quite  tasty.  The  first  officers  of  the  society 
were:  George  Harter,  President;  Henry  Ammerman,  Sec- 
retary; Nicholas  Gewehr,  Treasurer,  and  C.  Toeppel, 
preacher,  who  still  acts  as  pastor. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — In  1874,  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Copp  came  here,  having  been  sent  to  establish  a  society 
and  erect  a  church.  He  found  the  people  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  financial  panic,  and  not  able  to  respond 
as  liberally  as  they  had  done  in  such  work  previously. 
Nevertheless  he  began  the  work  and  found  the  people  will- 
ing to  aid  according  to  their  means.  He  soon  had  a  small 
snug  church  up,  and  completed,  ready  for  dedication.  On 
dedication  day,  enoogh  money  was  raised,  or  nearly,  by 
contributioiA  to  pay  off  the  balance  due  on  the  building. 
In  the  constiuction  of  it,  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  worked 
as  hard,  teaming  lumber,  etc.,  as  any  man  who  works  by 
the  day.  The  secret  of  his  success  probably  lay  in  this,  for 
the  people,  seeing  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  that  he  did 
not  spare  himself  in  hard  work,  felt  the  more  interested  in 
his  enterprise,  and  without  doubt  contributed  more  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  pastor  was,  and  still 
is.  Rev.  Richard  Copp.  The  present  number  of  members 
is  thirty  seven  and  nine  probationers. 

There  are  no  other  churches  in  the  county.  Those 
named  are  all  in  the  village  of  Menominee.  In  Marinette 
there  is  one  of  each  denomination,  the  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist  and  Scandinavian. 

BENEVOLENT    SOCIETIES. 

The  first  society  of  the  kind  instituted  was  the  Menomi- 
nee Lodge,  No.  269,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  which  received  its 
dispensation  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan  August 
9,  1869.  The  charter  numbers  were  William  Somerville, 
P.  W.  M.;  Miles  Shepard,  P.  W.  M.;  E.  S.  Ingalls,  J.  L. 
Buell,  Dr.  John  Murphy,  John  Hauley,  S.  P.  Saxton  and 
E.  Gilbert  Jackson.  The  first  officers  were:  William  Som- 
erville, W.  M.;  Miles  Shepard,  S.  W.;  E.  Gilbert  Jack- 
son, J.  W. ;    S.  P.  Saxton,  Treasurer;    John  Murphy,  Sec 
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retary;  C.  B.  Meyers,  S.  D.;  W.  D.  Gage,  J.  D.;  .Jonathan 
Barker,  Tiler.  The  number  of  members  when  first  organ- 
ized was  eighteen;  the  present  number  is  fifty. 

Menominee  Lodge,  No.  131,  L  O.  O.  F. — Was  insti- 
tuted as  a  lodge  October  15,  1869,  by  dispensation  from 
the  K.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan.  The  charter  was 
received  January  20,  1870,  from  M.  W.  G.  M.  J.  S.  Cur- 
tis. The  first  elective  officers  were:  George  Harter,  N.  G.; 
Clarence  Rice,  V.  G.;  Philip  Lowenstein,  Secretary;  Robert 
McCullough,  Treasurer,  who,  with  George  Reed,  were  the 
charter  members.  The  lodge  was  installed  by  D.  D.  G.  M. 
C.  J.  Bellows,  of  Escanaba  Lodge,  No.  118,  assisted  by  P. 
G.  Stephen  Goss.  After  the  installation,  P.  G.  E.  S.  In- 
galls  was  admitted  and  enrolled  as  an  ancient  Odd  Fellow, 
and  John  N.  Theriault,  Julius  Ruprecht,  Theodore  Lind- 
ner, William  H.  Jenkins  and  William  Lehman  were  initi- 
ated and  joined,  the  lodge  then  having  eleven  members. 
The  lodge,  although  yet  young,  is  the  parent  of  several 
lodges.  At  the  time  this  one  was  organized  there  was  no 
lodge  of  the  order  nearer  than  Green  Bay  City,  Wis.,  or 
Escanaba,  in  this  State.  By  permission  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  respective  States,  members  and  candidates 
were  allowed  to  join  it,  from  Wisconsin,  and  many  did  join 
it  from  Marinette  and  Peshtigo.  When  the  membership 
became  large  enough  the  members  from  Marinette  withdrew, 
and  established  a  lodge  in  that  village.  Afterward,  those 
from  Peshtigo  withdrew  and  established  a  lodge  at  home. 
A  lodge  was  also  formed  in  Oconto,  Wis.,  the  first  members 
of  which  had  been  members   of  the  lodge  in  Menominee. 

Societe  St  Louis  de  Secours  Mutuels  de  Menominee. — 
The  first  meeting  for  the  organization  of  this  lodge  was 
held  September  22,  1873,  in  which  the  constitution  of  the 
French  Societe  of  Fond  du  Lac,  W^is.,  was  received  and 
accepted.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  September  13,  1874.  The  first  officers  elected 
were:  Theodore  Trudel,  President;  Louis  J.  Raiche,  Treas- 
urer, and  George  Allard,  Secretary.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  the  society  was  admitted  into  the  union  of 
the  French  Societe  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
officers  for  the  present  term  are:  Joseph  Bernheim,  Presi- 
dent; L.  J.  Raich,  Yice  President;  Albert  Pauli,  Financial 
and  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  society  at  present  has 
eighty- eight  members,  and  the  active  cash  capital  of  the 
society  is  $462.39.  This  society,  as  will  be  inferred  from 
iiB  name,  is  composed  of  French-speaking  people.  It  has 
done  much  good:  many  who  otherwise  would  have  suffered, 
have  been  relieved,  when  they  have  met  with  accidents  or 
been  overtaken  by  sickness. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars.  — A  lodge  of  this 
ord^  was  established  in  1870,  and  was  in  successful  oper- 
ation for  about  three  years.  Its  lodge  room  was  burned 
and  it  then  became  disorganized. 


FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 


In  1872,  Engine  No.  1,  a  hand-engine,  was  bought. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Kirby- Carpenter  Company 
bought  another,  but  these  being  insufficient,  an  Amoskeag 
(N.  H.)  steam  engine  was  bought  in  1874.  The  first  offi- 
cers of  Engine  No.  1  were:  Oeorge  Harter,  Foreman;  Hen- 
ry Nason,  First  Assistant;  John  J.  Farrier,  Second  Assist- 
ant; Augustus  Spies,  Treasurer;  Edward  Leake,  Secretary; 
Charles  E.  Aiken,  Assistant  Seo^tary. 


BANKS. 


Hunt  (&  FrcLser^s  Menominee  Bank. — This  bank  began 
to  do  business  March  7,  1873,  under  the  name  Menominee 
Bank.     The  original  proprietors  were  E.  Hayden,  Frede- 


rick Stafford  (then  of  Negaunee),  and  H.  J.  Colwell,  of 
Clarksburg,  Mich.     James  Eraser  was  Cashier. 

Its  total  exchange  business  since  it  commenced  has  been 
$800,000;  the  amount  paid  in  checks,  $584,179.02;  gross 
business  of  every  kind,  $1,500,000. 

The  Exchange  Bank  of  Menominee  commenced  business 
in  1873.  It  was  begun  in  1870  by  George  A.  Woodford, 
Clinton  B.  Fay  and  Charles  H.  Jones,  rather  as  a  broker's 
office  than  a  bank,  Woodford  having  the  management  of  the 
business.  Afterward,  Fay  and  Jones  sold  their  interest, 
and  in  1874  Charles  E.  Aiken,  the  present  cashier,  bought 
into  it,  Woodford  retaining  his  interest  The  gross  amount 
of  business  for  1875  is  $350,000.  Total  business  of  every 
kind  since  its  commencement  to  1876,  $1,000,000. 

The  German  Bank  commenced  business  in  1875.  Its 
business  is  confined  to  buying  drafts,  the  funds  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Stephenson  Banking  Company,  of  Marinette. 
The  certificate  is  filed  in  the  name  of  Jacob  Muth,  Cashier, 
who  attends  to  the  whole  business.  Gross  amount  of  busi- 
ness for  1875  is  $75,000.      ' 

THE  MENOMINEE  RIVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  1866.  The  incorpo- 
rators were  Jesse  Spalding,  Harrison  Ludington,  Nelson 
Ludington,  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  Abner  Kirby,  S.  M.  Stephen- 
son, Isaac  Stephenson,  Eobert  Stephenson,  W.  O.  Carpen- 
ter, Truman  Woodford,  Ely  Wright  and  R.  L.  Hall,  who 
were  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Directors.  The  first 
officers  were:  Harrison  Ludington,  President;  Isaac 
Stephenson,  Yice  President;  Augustus  C.  Brown,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  first  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers 
was  held  at  the  store  of  N.  Ludington  Company  in  Mari- 
nette February  15,  1867.  The  company  immediately  con- 
structed a  dam  across  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  to 
set  the  water  back  and  create  a  pond  to  hold  the  logs.  They 
have  since  built  another  across  the  river  where  the  old  Dr. 
Hall  mill  stood,  and  a  wing  dam  below  that.  The  company 
has  also  put  in  a  large  number  of  piers  and  booms,  and  have 
now  completed  arrangements  for  holding  and  dividing  the 
logs.  In  1875,  there  passed  through  tlie  dividing  booms 
602,285  logs,  amounting  to  112,056,280  feet  of  lumber, 
board  measure.  The  largest  amount  that  has  passed  through 
the  booms  in  one  year  is  142,917,228  feet  (in  1872). 

The  Gilmore  Mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  was 
built  in  1867  by  Charles  H.  Spafford  and  William  Gilmore. 

MENOMINEE    IRON    COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  1872.  The  incor- 
porators were  H.  J.  Colwell,  A.  B.  Meeker,  W.  L.  Brown, 
John  H.  Wren,  Jerome  T.  Case,  Morris  K.  Hunt.  The 
first  officers  were:  A.  B.  Meeker,  President;  M.  B.  Hnnt, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Wren,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Robert 
Jackson,  Superintendent;  C.  Sprong,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent and  Accountant,  and  Eichard  Dundon,  Founder. 
The  company  commenced  the  construction  of  the  furnace  in 
October,  1872,  and  went  into  blast  August,  1873. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  of  the  iron  market  fol- 
lowing the  panic  of  1873,  the  furnace  has  continued  in 
blast,  only  stopping  for  repairs.  Its  average  capacity  with 
charcoal  made  from  pine  slabs  and  other  soft  wood  is  twenty 
tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  The  furnace  is  situated  on  the 
bay  shore,  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  of  Menominee. 
It  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  James  White, 
and  cost  $140,000. 

THE  PENINSULA  IRON  AND  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  May  29, 1876.  Capital 
stock,  1500,  (K)0.      The  incorporators  and  stockholders  are 
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Samuel  M.  Nickerson,  Henrj  H,  Porter,  Augustus  A.  Car- 
penter, Samuel  M.  Stephenson  and  James  B.  Goodman. 
The  company  owns  24,762  acres  of  land. 


EAILROADS. 


The  Chicago  &  North- Western  Kailroad  Company  for 
many  years  had  contemplated  extending  its  road  to  Lake 
Superior.  The  United  States  many  years  ago  had  made  a 
grant  of  eight  sections  of  land  to  the  mile  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  gave  six  sections  of  land  to  the  mile  to  aid  in  its 
construction,  but  it  was  not  until  1871  that  the  work  was  be- 
gun between  Green  Bay  City  (Fort  Howard)  and  Menominee, 
and  in  that  season  the  road  was  completed  to  Menominee. 
In  1872,  it  was  extended  from  Menominee  to  Escanaba,  in 
Delta  County,  where  it  connected  with  the  Peninsula  Di- 
vision of  the  company's  railroad,  which  terminated  at  Ne- 
gaunee,  connecting  with  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  On- 
tonagon Railroad;  this  completed  the  line  to  Lake  Superior. 
The  railroad  bridge  across  the  Menominee  was  built  in 
1872.  The  line  of  their  railroad  was  located  somewhat 
with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  the  Menominee 
Iron  Range,  being  run  northerly  from  Menominee  to  a  point 
twelve  miles  from  the  Breen  Mine,  the  nearest  known  mine 
in  the  range,  then  turning  abruptly  east  to  Escanaba. 

The  only  man  connected  with  Menominee  interests  who 
was  directly  connected  with  this  company  was  H.  H.  Por- 
ter, who  has  labored  hard  in  promoting  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  road. 

This  is  the  only  railroad  completed  in  the  county. 
Deer  Creek  &  Marble  Quarry  Railroad  Company  was 
organized  and  incorporated  in  1870  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  railroad  from  the  Menominee  iron  range  and 
marble  quarries  to  the  shore  of  Green  Bay  at  Deer  Creek, 
which  was  the  nearest  point  on  the  shore  from  the  mines 
where  docks  could  be  made.  The  officers  were :  E.  S.  Ingalls, 
President;  Salmon  P.  Saxton,  Secretary;  Miles  Shepard, 
Treasurer.  The  road  has  not  been  constructed,  another 
company  having  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad  to  the  mines.  The  stockholders  of  this 
company  made  application  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  an  order 
dissolving  the  corporation  in  1876. 

The  Menominee  River  Railroad  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1875,  the  purpose  of  the  company  being  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  to  the  Menominee  iron  range,  before  al- 
luded to.  It  is  expected  that  the  company  will  construct  a 
railroad  from  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  to 
the  mines  this  present  season.  The  company  has  a  grant 
of  land  from  the  State  of  seven  sections  to  the  mile,  to  be 
selected  in  Menominee  and  Delta  Counties  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  road.  The  grant  was  made  on  the  con- 
dition that  ten  miles  of  the  road  should  be  constructed 
within  one  year,  which  ended  May  3,  1876,  and  ten  miles 
each  year  thereafter,  but  as  the  first  ten  miles  has  not  been 
built  the  act  has  become  inoperative.  It  is  intended  to 
construct  twenty-six  miles  this  year  to  the  Quinnesec  Mine, 
and  it  is  believed  that  if  the  company  shall  do  so  the  Legis- 
lature will  renew  the  grant  next  winter. 


STEAMBOATS. 


The  first  steamboat  that  stopped  at  Menominee  of  which 
we  have  any  record  was  the  "New  York,"  which  called 
here  for  wood  in  1836,  on  which  was  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  who 
has  since  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  mill  inter- 
ests of  Menominee.  It  is  said  Farnsworth  &  Brush  had 
just  finished  burning  a  pit  of  charctjal  when  the  boat  ar- 
rived, and  the  captain  confiscated  that  with  his  other  fuel. 


The  steamer  "  Fashion, "  running  from  Chicago  to  Green 
Bay  from  1851  to  1856,  called  at  this  port  each  way.  The 
"  Columbia  "  also  came  here  in  1854,  and  the  old  steamer 
"  Michigan  "  occasionally  stopped  here,  and  perhaps  others 
that  the  old  settlers  do  not  remember.  It  was  not  until 
1856  or  1857  that  boats  began  to  run  regularly  to  the  port 
of  Menominee.  The  first  among  this  class  was  the  "  Mor- 
gan L.  Martin,"  a  river  boat,  brought  from  the  Fox  River, 
Wis.,  which  ran  from  Green  Bay  City  to  Menominee  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  bat  not  very  regalarly.  Previous  to 
that  time,  the  mail  and  passengers  were  brought  by  a  small 
open  sloop  called  the  "Polly."  In  1857,  the  steamer 
"Fannie  Fisk,"  Capt.  Daniel  M.  Whitney,  Master,  owned 
by  Joel  S.  Fisk,  of  Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  was  put  on  the  line 
from  Green  Bay  to  Menominee,  and  made  three  trips  per 
week  regularly.  She  continued  on  the  line  until  after  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  during  which  she  was  taken  up  t^e  Fox 
River,  down  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi,  and  down  to 
New  Orleans,  where  ^he  was  used  as  a  Government  trans- 
port. She  made  one  trip  to  Matamoras,  in  Texas,  and  on 
her  return  was  sent  up  the  Mississipi  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
where,  with  several  others,  she  was  burned  by  the  rebels. 

In  1858,  John  B.  Jacobs  purchased  and  put  upon  the 
same  line  the  steamer  "  Queen  City,"  running  alternate 
days  with  the  steamer  "  Fannie  Fisk;"  this  gave  a  daily 
boat  from  Green  Bay  to  Menominee.  Jacobs  (Continued  to 
run  her  until  he  sold  out  to  the  Green  Bay  &  Menominee 
River  Navigation  Company. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  the  steamer  "  Union,"  owned  by 
Augustus  C.  Brown  and  F.  B.  Gardiner,  was  put  on  the 
line.  The  "  XJuion  "  was  first  built  for  a  tug  at  Pensaukee 
by  F.  B.  Gardiner  in  1865,  and  in  1866  was  lengthened 
and  fitted  for  a  good  sea  boat.  In  1867,  she  was  sold  to 
the  Green  Bay  &  Menominee  River  Navigation  Company, 
this  company  being  formed  the  same  year.  The  incorpo- 
rators were  Isaac  Stephenson,  Samuel  M.  Stephenson,  Abner 
Kirby,  Jesse  Spalding,  F.  B.  Gardner,  William  J.  Fisk  and 
Augustus  C.  Carpenter.  The  company  continued  to  run 
the  steamboats  Union  and  Queen  City  until  1871.  The 
Queen  City  was  sold,  and  finally  came  into  the  hands  of 
Capt.  Taylor,  and  was  burned  in  Green  Bay,  near  Ford 
River,  in  the  fall  of  1875.  The  Union  is  still  running  from 
Green  Bay  to  Escanaba,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Thomas  Haw- 
ley,  who  owns  her. 

After  the  Chicago  &.  North-Western  Railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  Fort  Howard,  Wis.  (in  1863),  a  company  con- 
nected with  that  road  put  on  a  daily  line  of  steamers  run- 
ning from  Fort  Howard  to  Escanaba,  stopping  at  Menominee 
each  way.  The  first  boats  put  on  the  line  were  the  "Sarah 
Van  Epps"  and  "  Arrow. "  A  new  boat  built  by  the  com- 
pany called  "George  L.  Duftilap"  was  put  on  in  1864.  The 
"  Sarah  Van  Epps  "  nut  giving  satisfaction,  was  sold,  and 
the  "  Saginaw  "  put  in  her  place  in  1866.  After  the  rail- 
road was  completed  to  the  Menominee  River,  the  Saginaw 
ran  only  between  Menominee  and  Escanaba,  and  was  with- 
drawn altogether  when  the  road  was  completed  to  the  latter 
place.  In  1869,  the  "Lady  Franklin"  was  put  on  the 
line  as  an  independent  boat.  When  these  boats  began  run- 
ning, they  could  not  get  into  the  river  on  account  of  the 
sandbar  at  the  mouth,  and  there  were  no  docks  on  the  shore. 
In  1868,  the  Kirby- Carpenter  Company  built  a  dock,  and 
the  Saginaw  and  George  L,  Dunlap  began  stopping  at  it 
in  1869. 

The  first  tug  owned  on  the  river  was  the  Bog  Mills, 
which  was  bought  in  Buffalo  by  the  Kirby-Carpenter  Com- 
pany, and  brought  here  in  1868.  The  old  Morgan  L.  Mar- 
tin, after  she  had  become  too  old  to  trust  to  the  rough  seas 
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of  the  bay,  was  used  as  a  tug.  In  1869,  George  Coon  and 
Andrew  Stephenson  built  a  tug  which  they  named  "  Annie 
Laurie,"  it  being  afterward  owned  by  the  Menominee  River 
Lumber  Company.  She  was  afterward  sold,  and  has  left 
the  waters  of  Green  Bay.  In  1870,  the  Ludingfcon,  Wells 
&  Van  Schaick  Company  bought  the  side-wheel  tug  M^ry 
Reed,  which  they  used  for  towing  for  awhile,  and  then  sold 
her  to  parties  in  Saginaw.  In  1872,  the  company  bought  the 
tug  Bob  Stephenson.  In  1868,  the  N.  Ludiuo^ton  Company 
bought  the  side-wheel  tug  Isaac  Stephenson.  In  1874, 
Isaac  Stephenson  and  S.  M.  Stephenson  bought  the  tug  Es- 
canaba,  and  now  own  her.  Previous  to  the  purchase  of  the 
tugs,  the  lumber  of  the  various  mills  were  taken  out  to  the 
vessels  at  anchor  in  scows,  which  were  hauled  by  men  with 
lines  made  fast  to  the  shore  and  to  the  vessel  that  was  to  be 
loaded.  This  was  not  only  slow  but  very  laborious  and 
cold  work,  especially  in  the  spring  and  fall,  as  the  lines  had 
to  be  Iff  ted  from  the  water  as  they  progressed.  Until  1871, 
nearly  all  the  lumber  made  was  shipped  on  sail  vessels,  and 
it  was  not  unusual  to  see  twenty-live  vessels  at  anchorage  at 
one  time.  In  that  year,  the  Kirby-Carpenter  Company 
purchased  the  propeller  Favorite,  a  good  sea  boat,  and 
barges  that  would  stow  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand 
feet  each.  In  1873,  the  Menominee  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany, H.  Whitbeck  Company  and  N.  Ludington  Company 
bought  a  propeller,  the  Bismarck,  and  six  barges,  with  a 
capacity  for  storing  3,000, 000  feet  of  lumber.  Now  nearly 
all  the  lumber  from  Menominee  is  transported  to  Chicago 
by  steam.  The  Bismarclc  is  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph 
Perrett. 

Since  1869,  the  Goodrich  Company  of  Chicago,  who  had 
a  line  of  propellers  running  from  that  place  to  Green  Bay 
City,  have  had  their  boats  stop  regularly  at  Menominee. 
The  propellers  Truesdell  and  St.  Joseph  were  the  first  boats 
of  their  line  that  called  here.  The  Oconto  was  afterward 
put  in  the  place  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  this  year  the  Me- 
nominee takes  the  place  of  the  Oconto.  The  Menominee  is 
of  800  tons  burden,  and  one  of  the  best  propellers  on  the 
lakes.  Each  boat  makes  two  calls  here  every  week,  making 
a  semi-weekly  line  of  propellers  from  this  point  to  Chicago, 
besides  the  trips  of  the  Favorite  and  Bismarck.  In  1869, 
Robert  O'Neil  built  a  small  steamer  to  be  used  as  a  ferry 
boat,  and  to  run  around  the  bay  in  good  weather.  She  was 
called  "  Kittie  O'Neil,"  and  is  still  on  the  river. 

The  only  large  vessel  which  has  been  built  at  Menomi- 
nee is  the  scow  "Menominee,"  built  by  Abner  Kirby  in 
1866  or  1867,  which  is  still  in  use  on  the  lakes. 


As  before  stated,  the  first  farms  opened  here  were  at 
Wausaukee  Bend  and  at  Chappieu's  Rapids  by  the  late 
John  G.  Kittson.  The  whole  county  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  beech,  basswood,  maple  and  other 
trees  indigenous  to  a  northern  climate,  with  swamps  covered 
with  white  cedar  and  tamarack  trees.  All  of  the  beech  and 
maple  lands  and  cedar  swamps  when  cleared  become  good 
farming  lands,  the  cedar  swamps  when  drained  being  the 
best. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  was  formed  in  the 
county  it  was  thought  that  farming  could  not  be  made 
profitable,  and  the  main  business  carried  on  was  fur  trad- 
ing, lumbering  and  fishing.  About  1855,  several  German 
families,  among  whom  was  William  Hackerman,  Henry 
Bade,  Sr.,  Frederic  and  Henry  Sieman;  afterward  Xavier 
jUgeyer  and  others,  came  and  took  up  and  began  to  clear 
farms  at  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Birch  Creek 
settlement,  about  seven  miles  from  Menominee.     They  set- 


tled upon  beech  and  maple  lands,  and  now  have  large  farms. 
The  great  fire  of  1871  swept  through  the  settlement,  de- 
stroying everything  in  its  course  and  many  lives;  but  noth- 
ing daunted,  the  survivors  commenced  again  the  next 
spring  fencing  their  fields,  and  now  have  good  buildings 
and  larger  clearings.  The  railroad  runs  through  the  set- 
tlement. 

In  1858,  Thomas  Caldwell  commenced  clearing  a  farm 
on  the  Little  Cedar  River,  a  branch  of  the  Menominee, 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  cleared  about  forty 
acres. 

A  year  or  two  before  that,  Jesse  L.  Hamilton  commenced 
clearing  a  farm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Cedar,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Menominee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Rapids. 
He  cleared  a  large  farm  which  Patrick  Devine  and  his  son 
bought  and  lived  on  until  the  present  year. 

In  1866,  the  Hamilton  &  Merryman  Company  com- 
menced clearing  a  farm  fifty-six  miles  up  the  river  with  a 
view  of  supplying  their  logging  camps,  and  thus  save  the 
expense  of  transporting  hay  and  root  crops.  Their  principal 
crop  has  been  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  other  roots.  The 
company  now  has  120  acres  cleared.  The  value  of  the  crop 
raised  last  year  on  the  farm  is  $1,800.  Adjoining  the 
Hamilton  &  Merryman  Company's  farm  the  Kirby-Carpen- 
ter Company  has  a  farm  with  230  acres  cleared;  the  value 
of  the  products  of  this  farm  for  1875  was  $4,600.  The  crops 
were  hay,  potatoes,  turnips^  cabbage  and  a  small  amount  of 
winter  wheat  as  an  experiment.  Thomas  Murray  has  charge 
of  the  farm.  About  one  mile  from  these  farms  the  H.  Wit- 
beck  Company  has  a  farm  which  was  commenced  in  1868, 
and  now  has  200  acres  cleared.  The  crop  last  year  was 
140  tons  of  hay,  worth  on  the  farm  $20  per  ton;  1,500 
bushels  potatoes,  worth  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  oat  crop 
was  cut  for  hay. 

Adjoining  this  farm  the  Ludington,  "Wells  &  Van 
Schaick  Company  has  a  farm  with  100  acres  cleared;  the 
value  of  the  crops  for  last  year  was  $1,586.  .  This  company 
has  two  other  farms,  one  at  the  Relay  House,  twenty- five 
miles  from  Menominee  Village,  with  120  acres  cleared; 
value  of  crops,  1875,  $1,210,  and  one  at  Pike  River,  on  the 
Wisconsin  side,  with  forty  acres  cleared.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Sturgeon  River,  the  Menominee  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany has  a  farm.  The  clearing  on  this  farm  was  com- 
menced in  1866;  there  are  now  100  acres  cleared.  The 
crops  raised  are  principally  hay,  oats  and  potatoes.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  crops  at  the  farm  for  1875  was 
$5,000. 

All  crops  on  these  farms  have  a  greater  value  than  they 
would  have  in  the  village  of  Menominee,  for  they  save 
transportation  of  their  products  a  great  distance.  The  farms 
are  also  used  as  stopping  places  for  the  men  and  teams  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  logging  camps  in  the  winter. 
The  Kirby-Carpenter  Company  has  also  three  other  farms 
between  Menominee  Village  and  the  farm  mentioned.  One, 
called  the  nine-mile  farm,  has  ninety-five  acres  cleared; 
the  total  value  of  the  product  of  1875  is  $2,325.  One  at 
the  mouth  of  Pike  River,  in  Wisconsin,  has  eighteen  acres 
cleared;  total  value  of  product  of  1875,  $1,170.  Also  one 
at  the  Grand  Rapids  with  forty  acres  cleared;  total  value 
of  products  of  1875,  $885.  Some  of  the  crops  suffered  from 
grasshoppers  last  year,  which  reduced  the  yield  to  less  than 
average. 

H.  Witbeck  Company  has  one  other  farm. 

The  N.  Ludington  Company  has  a  farm  situated  on  the 
Menominee,  near  Pemina  Creek.  This  is  a  large  farm,  but 
we  have  not  the  statistics. 

William  Holmes  and  George  Henderson  have  opened  a 
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farm  on  the  Sturgeon  River,  in  Township  40  north,  Range 
28  west,  whieh  is  the  farthest  in  the  interior  of  any  farm 
yet  cleared- 

Since  the  building  of  the  railroad,  many  farms  have  be- 
gun to  be  cleared  along  it  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  but  space  forbids  that  we  should  make  particular 
mention  of  them  here.  The  principal  products  of  the  farms 
are  hay.  oats  and  potatoes,  but  other  grains  and  roots  will 
grow  and  mature  well.  In  time,  the  county  will  be  a  great 
dairy  and  sheep-raising  district.  All  the  cultivated  grasses 
grow  well,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  particularly  adapted 
to  growing  root  crops. 

QUINNESEC. 

Quinnesec  is  the  oldest  town  on  the  Menominee  Range. 
and  was  laid  out  by  John  L.  Buell  in  1877.  Mr.  Buel  was  a 
strong  believer  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  range,  and 
while  it  was  still  a  wilderness,  came  here  and  cleared  a  por- 
tion of  the  town  site  and  erected  the  first  buildings,  among 
others  the  Quinnesec  House.  For  some  time  after  the  vil- 
lage was  inaugurated,  Mr.  Buell  was  unable  to  find  any  one 
bold  enough  to  cast  their  fortunes  in  it,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  the  new  town  must  die  alone.  But  after  the 
valuable  qualities  of  the  iron  deposits  had  been  established 
and  the  advent  of  the  railroad  had  been  promised,  the  town 
grew  up  at  once,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most 
successful  business  points  during  its  life  as  the  terminus  of 
the  line.  After  the  mines  of  the  range  began  to  develop 
and  the  line  was  extended,  Quinnesec  began  to  lose  some  of 
its  resources,  and  a  relax  in  business  life  was  the  natural 
result.  To-day  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  good,  solid 
little  business  town  with  limited  resources.  Though  un- 
able to  manifest  the  vigor  and  life  of  its  pioneer  days,  it 
seems  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  carry  on  a 
thriving  trade.  In  the  event  of  new  iron  discoveries,  which  is 
almost  a  ^foregone  conclusion,  the  village  will  receive  new 
resources  and  increase  in  wealth  and  population.  The  town 
is  well  laid  out;  has  a  good  public  hall,  three  church  build- 
ings— Swedish  Lutheran,  Swedish  Methodist  and  Catholic. 

BIOGEAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

ROBERT  BARCLAY,  livery,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in 
1857.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  began  working  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Menominee,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  business 
for  himself,  in  which  he  continued  for  eight  years;  he  then  went 
into  the  livery  business;  he  has  done  some  exploring  for  iron  ore; 
he  is  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Menominee  County  and  one  Sheriff  of  Brei- 
tung  Township,  of  said  county;  he  is  a  Freemason;  was  married  to 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Place,  of  Vermont,  in  1879. 

JAMES  W.  BEARDSLEY,  meat  marliet,  was  born  May  11, 
1859,  and  was  raised  to  the  carpenter  trade,  and  followed  that  busi- 
ness until  July,  1878,  when  he  came  to  Quinnesec,  and  started  in 
his  present  business,  first  as  employe  for  B.  F.  Newberry  for  six 
months,  then  for  B.  F.  Newberry  &  Fisk  one  year,  and  then  for  H. 
G.  Fisk  one  year,  and  then  for  Fisk  &  Chellew;  under  their  employ- 
ment till  November  1,  1881,  when  he  bought  out  one  of  their  mar- 
kets and  started  for  himself,  which  he  now  runs;  he  is  a  Freemason 
and  a  member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars;  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Amelia  J.  Gray,  of  Ishpeming,  in  1878.  They  have  two 
children. 

CHARLES  F.  CARR,  printer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1857; 
went  to  Wisconsin  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  then  to  Madison;  then  to 
Escanaba;  then  to  Quinnesec  and  Norway,  in  charge  of  Menominee 
Mange;  he  is  now  in  charge  of  Quinnesec  Reporter;  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  Sterveant,  of  New  London,  Wis.,  in  1881. 

HENRY  G.  FISK,  of  Atlantic  Dynamite  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  firm  of  Fisk  &  Chellew,  butchers,  was  born  in 
Green  Bay  in  March,  1857.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself,  beginning  at  Quinnesec  and  Iron  Mountain; 
has  since  closed  the  house  at  Quinnesec,  but  is  running  houses  in 
other  places;  he  has  been  engaged  a  portion  of  the  time  in  explor- 
ing, and  is  still  exploring  in  the  iron  ore  interest. 

ANGELO  A.  FLINT,  purchasing  agent  for  Pennsylvania  and 
Menominee  Iron  Mining  Companies;  born  in  New  York  State  inl836; 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  began  business  at  the  age  of  four- 


teen with  S.  Wash  &  Co.,  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  for  six  years;  then 
to  Slaughter,  Wis.,  with  C.  M.  Blackman  &  Co.,  for  six  years,  as 
clerk;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  became  a  partner,  and  was  engaged 
in  business  there  until  June,  1880,  at  which  time  he  came  to 
Quinnesec,  in  the  employ  of  the  Menominee  Mining  Company,  as 
purchasing  agent  for  their  stores  at  Vulcan,  Norway,  Quinnesec 
and  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  and  Menominee  Range;  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Emma  R.  Parker,  of  Stoughton,  Wis.,  on  September  13, 
1865.     They  have  three  children— Earnest  P.,  Hattie  and  Jessie 

THOMAS  S.  FORT,  grocer  and  fruit  dealer,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1834;  was  engaged  on  a  farm  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  when  he  went  to  carpentering  until  1878,  when  he 
broke  his  leg;  then  he  started  in  the  above  business;  is  Justice  of 
the  Peace;  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars;  belonirs  to 
the  Methodist  Church,  is  Trustee  and  Steward. 

A.  HUSSON,  chief  engineer  for  Quinnesec  Mines,  was  born  in 
Pans,  France,  in  1834;  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five;  located  on  Lake  Superior,  engineering  for  various  com- 
panies for  twelve  years,  and  came  to  Quinnesec  in  1878;  he  has  been 
prospecting  and  dealing  in  mines  largely  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
is  still  interested  in  exploring;  he  was  married  in  1862;  his  wife  was 
born  in  France  September  27,  1845;  they  have  the  following  chil- 
dren: Louise,  born  January  5,  1864;  Jennie,  born  April  18,  1865; 
August,  born  October  13,  1867;  Adeline,  born  July  18,  1871;  Frankie, 
born  March  22,  1875;  Laurance,  born  March  25,  1877;  Edmond,  born 
November  19,  1880. 

WILLIAM  E.  McCLINTOCK,  general  merchant,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  December  23,  1843.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
began  the  oil  business  in  Pennsylvania,  and  followed  that  business 
until  1872;  then  went  to  Escanaba,  and  worked  at  book-keeping  for 
one  season;  then  went  to  Menominee  for  two  years  clerking  and 
exploring,  and  then  to  Menominee  Range  until  1880;  then  clerked 
for  Smith  &  Laughery,  and  in  1881  bought  the  stock  from  them  and 
began  business  for  himself;  he  has  located  mineral  and  timber  lands. 

DONALD  E.  McDONELL,  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker,  was 
born  m  Canada  in  1859;  he  came  to  Quinnesec  in  1878,  and  began 
the  above  business;  began  with  his  brother  in  1879,  and  bought  him 
out  in  1882,  and  is  now  doing  business  on  his  own  hook. 

PATRICK  McKENNA,  liquor  dealer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1837,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1862;  located  in  Marquette 
County,  and  remained  there  seventeen  years  in  farming  and  liquor 
business;  he  came  to  Quinnesec  in  1879,  entering  upon  his  present 
business;  he  has  been  engaged  in  prospecting  on  a  large  scale,  and 
has  located  timber  and  mineral  lands;  has  speculated  in  mines  and 
real  estate,  and  is  largely  interested  in  mines  and  mining  lands 
to-day;  he  built  a  house  on  a  farm  in  Marquette  County,  where  he 
spent  eight  years  in  farming.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Lally, 
of  Marquette  County,  in  1871.  They  have  six  children— Patrick, 
James,  Thomas,  John,  Jennie  and  Mary  Loretto. 

HUGH  McLaughlin,  insurance  and  real  estate  agent,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Brookfield,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  February  22, 
1846;  is  the  fourth  son  of  James  and  Mary  McLaughlin,  who  settled 
there  in  1843;  received  a  liberal  education  and  farmed  a  few  years, 
and  then  w^ent  into  the  mercantile  business  in  Chicago  for  a  short 
time;  then  to  Marinette,  Wis.,  in  the  lumber  business;  then  went  to 
Menominee,  and  came  to  Quinnesec  in  1877;  in  1878,  was  elected 
Town  Clerk,  and  held  the  office  of  Deputy  Sheriff  eighteen  months; 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Poor;  owns  an 
interest  in  about  one  thousand  acres  of  timber  and  mineral  lands; 
he  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Freemasons.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Maggie  Donovan,  of  Oconto,  Wis.,  November 
23,  1878. 

JAMES  H.  MALLOY,  railroad  agent,  was  born  in  Ontario 
April  7,  1857,  and  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
with  his  parents;  began  railroad  business  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
as  telegraph  operator  for  a  few  months;  then  took  railroad  agency 
at  Centre ville,  Mich.,  in  1874;  he  worked  there  for  three  years,  and 
then  came  to  Quinnesec  as  railroad  and  express  agent;  is  Township 
Treasurer  and  School  Assessor;  has  some  mining  interests.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Maria  Lathrop,  of  Lathrop,  January  9,  1877.  They 
have  two  children. 

BENJAMIN  MARCHAND,  hotel  and  liquor  dealer,  was  born 
in  Canada  in  1837;  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  locating  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  running  saloon,  mining 
and  contracting  in  wood;  came  to  Menominee  Range  in  1878;  he  has 
built  houses  in  Norway,  Iron  Mountain  and  Quinnesec;  he  is  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  in  Quinnesec  and  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Adaline  Nolt,  of  Canada,  in  1859.     They  have  two  children. 

ELISHA  MO  ROOM,  Captain  Quinnesec  Mine,  was  born  in  En- 
gland in  1835.  Came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  began  mining ;  worked  in  mines,  and  had  charge  of  mines  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  different  capacities,  until  1877, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  Quinnesec  Mine  as  Captain  for  the 
Menominee  Mining  Company.  He  has  been  Mine  Superintendent 
for  the  last  year.  Was  elected  Supervisor  of  the  town  in  1878.  Was 
also  elected  School  Director  the  same  year.  He  is  a  Freemason. 
Was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Wicks,  of  Ontonagon. 
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JOSEPH  PAERY,  store  manager  for  Pennsylvania  Iron  Mining 
Company,  was  born  in  Minnesota  November  26,  1859.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  began  mining  in  Rockland,  Mich.,  where  he  remained 
two  years  ;  then  went  to  Chapin  as  time  keeper  for  two  years  ;  then 
was  clerk  in  store  for  two  years  ;  then  took  charge  of  store  at  Quin- 
nesec  December,  1881,  and  last  July  took  charge  of  books.  Is  a 
member  of  the  Good  Templars. 

JOSEPH  SCHALLER,  druggist,  was  born  in  Wisconsin  Decem- 
ber 26,  1856.  Came  to  the  Lake  Superior  country  in  infancy,  and 
received  a  liberal  education  here,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  be- 
gan teaching  school  in  Marquette  County.  He  taught  school  two 
terms,  and  then  went  into  the  drug  business  for  five  years  as  clerk 
in  Marquette  County,  and  then  went  into  business  for  himself  in 
1876.  Came  to  Quinnesec  in  1879  in  the  same  business.  Has  also  a 
drug  store  at  Iron  Mountain.  He  has  been  interested  in  many  other 
operations  ;  has  done  considerable  exploring.  He  is  Postmaster  at 
Quinnesec,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Corbitt,  of  Ishpeming, 
in  1878. 

AMOS  S.  SHEPHARD,  book-keeper  Pennsylvania  Iron  Mining 
Company,  was  born  in  Iowa  County,  Wis.,  May  5,  1861 ;  received  a 
good  education,  and  taught  in  the  Normal  School  for  one  year.  He 
worked  and  prosecuted  his  studies  until  1879,  when  he  began  teach- 
ing again,  and  taught  one  term,  and  then  came  to  Quinnesec,  and 
took  the  position  of  assistant  book-keeper  for  six  months  ;  was  then 
promoted  to  time-keeper  for  eighteen  months,  and  was  then  made 
book-keeper.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  the  ancient 
order  of  Foresters.    He  owns  a  house  and  lot  in  Quinnesec. 

A.  F.  WRIGHT,  of  Wright  Brothers,  merchants,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1845  ;  spent  his  life  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  at 
school  and  on  a  farm,  and  in  1867  came  to  Marinette,  and  engaged 
in  general  merchandise  business,  and  started  at  Quinnesec  in  1877. 
He  has  been  interested  in  exploring  for  several  years,  and  has  located 
some  mines,  which  the  firm  are  still  developing  with  good  prospects. 
He  has  an  interest  in  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  mineral  and 
mining  lands.  They  are  the  agents  for  the  South  Addition  to  town, 
and  handle  considerable  real  estate. 

NORWAY. 

—  Along  the  other  towns  of  the  range  located  along  the 
line  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway,  may  be  men- 
tioned Norway,  a  bright  little  town  that  has  sprung  up  ad- 
jacent to  the  Norway  Mine.  It  has  two  good  church  build- 
ings, several  well  equipped  business  houses,  and  enjoys 
a  good  trade  for  a  small  town. 

BIOGKAPHICAL.  SKETCHES. 

CHARLES  L.  ANDERSON,  hardware  and  broker,  Norway, 
was  born  in  Sweden  November  5,  1855;  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1864,  and  located  in  Hancock,  Mich.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  began  the  carriage  and  blacksmith  business  at  Ishpeming,  where 
he  remained  three  years;  he  came  to  Norway  in  1879,  and  engaged 
in  his  present  business;  owns  some  mineral  and  pine  lands;  has  an 
interest  in  Hancock,  Brule  and  other  mines;  is  also  Township  Treas- 
urer; was  married  to  Miss  Ella  A.  Norberry,  of  Ishpeming,  in  1877. 
They  have  one  child,  Leslie  Douglas. 

RICHARD  BROWNING,  office  clerk  in  Norway  and  Cyclops 
Mines,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  March  18,  1884:  came  to  the 
United  States  in  June,  1881,  and  located  at  Norway,  and  engaged  in 
mining  three  months;  then  worked  as  time-keeper  four  months; 
then  came  into  the  company's  office  as  clerk,  in  September,  1882, 
and  took  charge  of  the  company's  mining  books. 

WILLIAM  DICKIE,  livery  and  feed  stable,  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick  in  1840;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1865;  located  at 
Saginaw  for  two  years,  in  the  lumber  business;  then  went  to  Mari- 
nette four  years;  then  to  Section  33,  buying  fur  from  Indians  for 
nine  years,  and  came  to  Norway  in  1880;  here  he  has  a  livery  stable 
and  blacksmith  shop;  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  owns  160  acres  on 
Section  33. 

JOHN  P.  DUNSETH,  Deputy  Sheriff  and  Town  Marshal  of 
Norway,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1850;  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  to 
ColorMo  and  Kansas,  and  returned  to  Chicago  in  1871,  where  he 
remained  until  1877,  and  then  came  to  Norway,  as  time-keeper  on 
the  Menominee  Range  Railroad;  was  next  tie  contractor  for  C.  & 
N.  W.  R.  R.;  then  Deputy  Sheriff;  is  Health  Officer  of  the  town; 
was  married  to  Miss  S.  L.  Cadby,  of  Michigan,  in  1878. 

JAMES  H.  GEE,  merchant,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1849;  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1855,  and  located  in  Cheboygan,  Wis.,  where 
he  remained  until  1865;  then  went  to  Milwaukee;  then  to  Green  Bay 
in  1876  for  three  years,  and  came  to  Norway  in  the  spring  of  1880, 
when  he  engaged  in  his  present  business;  he  is  Township  Clerk  of 
Norway;  was  married  to  Miss  Josie  Hamilton,  of  Green  Bay,  in  1876. 

THOMAS  HAY,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick September  12,  1825.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  began  lum- 


bering, which  he  followed  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Escanaba, 
where  he  remained  as  carpenter  four  years  with  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R. 
R  ;  he  came  to  the  Range  in  1879,  and  kept  hotel  two  years;  then 
began  railroad  contracting  and  various  other  business;  is  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Drain  Commissioner  for  the  Town  of  Norway. 

FRANK  M.  HESS,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  February 
28,  1848.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  as  clerk  for  a  short  time; 
then  went  to  school  two  years,  and  then  came  West,  and  went  with 
Hon.  S.  W.  Hill,  exploring  in  copper  interest  for  five  years  on  Isle 
Royale;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr."^  William  Solace;  studied  for  three  years;  then  entered  college, 
and  received  a  diploma  in  the  spring  of  1879  and  1880,  and  then 
went  back  to  Calumet,  and  practiced  one  year;  then  he  came  to 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  Chapin  Mine 
until  October,  1881,  and  then  came  to  Norway,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Norway  Mine,  as  attending  physician. 

ROBERT  JOHNSON,  furniture  and  undertaker,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1841,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1864;  he  located 
in  Marquette,  and  came  to  Norway  in  1879;  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Paulina  M.  Holmberg,  of  Marquette,  in  1875. 

LEVI  J.  KIMBALL,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840;  received  a  liberal  education  at  common  school;  then 
attended  a  select  school  for  two  years;  then  taught  school  six  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  studying  medicine;  then  attended  medical 
college  at  Detroit  one  term;  then  six  months  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  six  months  at  Detroit,  graduating  in  the  spring  of  1873,  at 
which  time  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  to  practice,  and  took  charge  ^^. 
of  Spurr  Mine  for  six  years;  came  to  Norway  in  September,  1879, 
where  he  established  a  drug  store  and  went  into  the  practice  of 
medicine;  was  assistant  doctor  to  the  mine  at  Norway  six  months;  he 
is  interested  in  Indian,  Hecla,  Illinois,  Maryland  and  St.  Louis 
Mines;  has  interest  in  mineral  and  farming  lands;  is  a  member  of 
Freemason  and  Odd  Fellow  societies. 

JAMES  B.  KNIGHT,  explorer,  was  born  in  Wisconsin  March 
19,  1850.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  began  blacksmithing  and 
continued  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  then  began  mining  in 
the  copper  regions,  and  continued  in  the  business  in  connection  with 
the  mercantile  business  to  this  time.  Came  to  Norway  in  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  and  remained  four  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Menominee 
Manufacturing  Company  as  chief  clerk  and  cashier.  His  wife  died 
August  8,  1882.  Is  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Notary  Public  and  School 
Assessor;  also  agent  for  life  insurance  company.  Is  a  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows,  and  belongs  to  the  Temple  of  Honor. 

A.  LEVY,  clothing  and  gents'  furnishing  goods,  was  born  in 
England  in  1850.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1879;  lived  in 
New  York  two  years;  then  went  to  Norway  and  entered  his  present 
business.     He  was  married  to  Miss  Cinda  Livy,  of  Europe,  in  1874. 

JAMES  NICHOLSON,  liquor  dealer,  was  born  in  Ireland  March 
25,  1841.  Came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  located 
in  the  State  of  New  York  eight  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
began  running  a  canal  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson  River, 
which  he  followed  for  seventeen  years ;  he  went  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. , 
in  1873,  and  began  the  wholesale  whisky  business,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued seven  years.  Came  to  Norway  in  1880  and  started  a  saloon; 
he  is  also  running  a  drug  store  in  Norway,  and  is  interested  in  ex- 
ploring and  developing  mines;  he  has  large  interests  in  mineral  and 
timber  lands. 

AMBROSE  PHELPS,  confectioner  and  baker,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1832.  Was  engaged  in  the  iron  business  to  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  when  he  went  into  business  for  himself.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Mechanics'  League,  of  New  York.  Went  to  California  in  1861; 
was  engaged  in  California  in  mining,  and  carried  the  mail  from 
La  Font  to  Gibsonville;  one  season  made  a  trip  to  Washington  Ter- 
ritory with  a  pack  train  of  mules. 

DAVID  ROSENHEIMER,  clerk,  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1856.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1869;  located  in  Washington 
County,  and  was  in  the  mercantile  and  grain  business  for  ten  years ; 
he  spent  one  year  in  Milwaukee,  and  came  to  Norway  in  1881.  Was 
married  July  25,  1881.  Is  interested  in  real  estate  in  the  Felch 
Mountains. 

JOHN  D.  SAMPSON,  railroad  and  express  agent,  was  born  at  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario,  October  31,  1854.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to 
learn  telegraph}^  at  Houghton;  then  went  to  Baraga  as  operator  for 
one  year;  was  then  at  Winthrop  and  Clarksburg  as  operator;  then 
at  Houghton  at  school;  then  went  to  Negaunee  as  assistant  operator; 
afterward  went  to  L'Anse  and  was  all  over  the  copper  and  iron  re- 
gions of  Michigan,  in  all  capacities,  until  May,  1880,  when  he  came 
to  Norway  and  took  his  present  position. 

MISS  ELIZA  SCOTT,  dressmaker  and  milliner,  was  born  in 
Manchester,  England,  in  1854.  Came  to  the  United  States  when  an 
infant.  When  she  attained  the  age  of  four  years,  her  mother  died, 
and  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  her  father  died,  and  she  was 
adopted  by  friends  (farmers),  with  whom  she  learned  all  kinds  of 
works  and  was  allowed  the  privileges  of  a  country  school.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  she  came  to  Wisconsin  and  remained  with  her 
brother,  engaged  in  dressmaking.  She  then  came  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  remained  in  Ishpeming  engaged  in  seeing  for  two  years.    She 
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then  came  to  i^scanaba,  and  remained  a  short  time;  then  to  Green 
Bay,  attending  school;  from  here  to  Ishpeming,  and  remained  two 
years;  and  then  to  Norway  in  1879,  and  began  dressmaking,  and 
soon  after  took  charge  of  a  store,  where  she  is  still  in  business. 

JAMES  E.  SORTOR,  photographer,  was  born  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,  in  1854;  went  to  Illinois  in  infancy,  where  he  remained 
to  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Escanaba,  Mich., 
in  the  photograph  business  two  and  one  half  years;  he  was  with  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  K.  R.  one  year;  then  went  to  Detroit  on  railroad  pho- 
tography for  four  years,  and  came  to  Norway  in  1880.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Freemasons.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Alice 
A.  Ford,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1880.     They  have  one  child. 

FRANK  TOUTLOFF,  liquor  dealer,  was  born  October  15,  1839. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  clerking  in  general  store  in  L'Orig- 
nal,  Canada,  and  remained  there  twenty-four  years;  then  went 
into  the  retail  liquor  business  at  Buckingham  Landing  for  nine 
years;  then  to  Cumberland,  in  hotel  and  groceries  three  years;  then 
to  East  Templeton;  city  of  Ottawa,  in  a  saloon  one  year;  then  to 
East  Templeton,  in  hotel  seven  years;  then  to  Norway,  in  his  pres- 
ent business. 

HEKMANSYILLE. 

Hermansville  is  a  small  station  of  the  line,  rapidly  build- 
ing up  and  doing  a  good  business.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  five  hundred. 

-^  Wauceedah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway  Branch  from  Powers,  a  short  distance  from  the 
village  of  Quinnesec,  has  a  population  of  about  two  hun- 
dred, well  represented  in  business;  also  has  quite  a  number 
of  charcoal  kilns. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN. 

The  laying  out  and  building  of  the  town  of  Iron  Mount- 
ain followed  the  discovery  and  devolopment  of  the  far 
famed  Chapin  Mine.  The  site  nestles  at  the  foot  of  sur- 
rounding hills  that  attain  quite  an  elevation.  The  imme- 
diate vicinity  presents  some  beautiful  scenery,  and  abounds 
in  rich  deposits  of  valuable  iron  ore. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  mining  operations  were  com- 
menced at  the  Chapin  Mine,  yet  little  was  done  until  the 
season  opened  in  1881,  when  the  value  of  the  deposit 
was  fully  established,  and  the  town  sprang  up  as  if  the 
ground  had  been  touched  by  a  magic  wand. 

Its  resources  are  found  in  its  great  mineral  wealth,  and 
the  complement  of  business  seen  here  is  the  same  that  is 
found  in  the  many  little  mining  towns  of  the  Menominee 
Range. 

It  has  an  estimated  population  of  4,000,  and  the  monthly 
disbursements  of  the  several  mines  amount  to  170,000.  The 
Swedish  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  have 
just  effected  organizations  here,  and  erected  neat  frame 
church  buildings.  Iron  Mountain  is  reached  by  the  Me- 
nominee River  Railroad,  which  furnishes  shipping  facili- 
ties for  its  mines  to  Escanaba  and  an  outlet  to  all  points. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

WILLIAM  S.  ANDREW,  of  Andrew  Brothers,  clothiers  and 
furnishers,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  March  22,  1842;  came  to 
United  States  in  1865;  stopped  a  short  time  in  New  Jersey;  then 
went  to  Houghton,  and  remained  two  years;  then  he  went  to  Ish- 
peming, where  he  lived  fourteen  years,  engaged  in  mining  and  other 
business.  He  came  to  Iron  Mountain  in  1882,  and  established  his 
present  business,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Elisha  Andrew; 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Nannie  Eden,  of  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  in  1868. 

WILLIAM  BICE,  Captain  of  the  Ludington  Mine,  was  born 
in  England  in  1833;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  and  went  to 
the  Lake  Superior  district,  to  Ontonagon  County,  and  engaged  in 
mining;  worked  at  the  diiferent  mines  in  different  parts"  of  this 
county  until  1881,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Hewett  Mine,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Ludington  Mine  in  1882.  He  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  prospecting,  and  made  some  rich  discoveries.  He  was 
one  of  the  tirst  settlers  of  Iron  Mountain ;  is  a  member  of  the  order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Mathews,  of  the 
Cliff  Mine,  September  5,  1856.  Made  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellow^s 
in  the  year  1858. 

WILLIAM  P.  BRAY,  Captain  of  the  Hewett  Mine,  was  born 
in  England  in  1842.    He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 


twelve,  and  located  in  Vermont.  He  worked  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States  a  few  years;  then  went  to  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina  for  a  few  years,  working  in  the  mines,  and  then  returned 
to  Lake  Superior  in  1861.  He  was  in  Houghton  and  Ontonagon 
Counties,  and  then  went  back  to  South  Carolina  in  the  fall  of  1865; 
then  worked  in  Illinois  for  three  years;  in  Missouri  several  years, 
and  then  in  Duluth  one  or  two  years,  in  Ontonagon  four  years.  He 
then  came  to  Marquette  County,  and  went  from  there  to  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Mich.,  in  1881.  He  has  done  some  exploring,  and  made  some 
good  finds,  one  of  which  is  the  Hewett  Mine,  of  Iron  Mountain. 

CHARLES  A.  BROUGHTON,  book-keeper  for  Chapin  Mine, 
was  born  October  14,  1853,  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.  Remained  with  his 
parents  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Wisconsin  for 
three  years;  then  returned  to  New  York,  and  served  four  years  as 
Deputy  Revenue  Collector;  went  to  Saratoga,  and  remained  until 
1878;  then  w^ent  to  Vulcan,  Mich.,  for  one  and  a  half  years;  then  to 
Iron  Mountain. 

VIVIAN  CHELLEW,  butcher,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
March  24,  1854,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  May,  1873,  and 
located  at  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior;  in  the  mines  for  a  short 
time;  then  went  to  Calumet,  and  entered  the  greengrocery  busi- 
ness; then  to  Osceola,  in  the  butcher  business;  later,  'he  came  to 
Iron  Mountain,  where  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Fisk  in 
the  butcher  business.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Movie,  of 
Calumet,  in  May,  1880. 

OLIVER  EVANS,  railroad  and  express  agent,  was  born  in  Ber- 
lin, Wis.,  January  30,  1857.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  with  D.  J.  Call,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Six  months  later,  he  attended  school  in  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  one 
season.  When  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  taught  one  term  of  schoor 
in  Badger,  Wis.  Immediately  after,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
telegraphy  in  Plover,  Wis.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1878  took  charge 
of  the  telegraph  office  in  Steven's  Point,  Wis.,  for  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Railroad  Company,  where  he  remained  for  one  year;  then 
he  went  to  Menasha,  Wis.,  for  one  year.  From  there  to  Milwau- 
kee, where  he  worked  in  train  dispatcher's  office;  also  acted  as  ex- 
tra agent.  In  July,  1880,  he  went  to  Little  Suamico,  taking  charge 
of  station  for  Chicago  &  North -Western  Railway.  One  yeai-  later, 
he  was  removed  to  his  present  position  in  Iron  Mountain.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Olive  Fisher,  of  Menasha,  Wis  ,  September  21, 1881 

JOHN  FREDERICK,  druggist,  was  born  in  1850  in  Europe. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  infancy,  and  located  at  Detroit 
until  1863,  when  he  went  to  Marquette,  where  he  remained  until 
1878.  In  meantime,  he  was  contracting  at  Ishpeming  and  other 
points  for  furnaces;  went  to  Quinnesec  in  January,  1878,  prospecting 
two  seasons,  and  in  meantime  discovered  the  Great  Chapin  Iron 
Mine.  In  summer  of  1879  made  many  other  discoveries,  and  was 
out  with  State  geologist  two  seasons;  is  a  member  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  Masonic  orders;  was  married  to  Miss  Delia  Horrigan,  of  Quin- 
nesec. 

A.  A.  HAMMOND,  attorney  at  law  and  general  business,  was 
born  in  De  Pere,  Wis.,  June  14,  1857;  engaged  in  school  and  print- 
ing to  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  began  the  study  of  law;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Green  Bay  Circuit  Court  May  7,  1880,  and  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1881;  came  to  Iron  Mountain  July 
26,  188^.     Is  Health  Officer  of  the  town  of  Iron  Mountain. 

EDWARD  J.  INGRAM,  Assistant  Postmaster,  was  born  in 
Linden,  Wis.,  September  27,  1861;  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  took  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Postmaster  at  Quinnesec,  Mich.,  and,  in  October, 
1881,  came  to  Iron  Mountain,  and  took  full  charge  of  a  drug  store 
for  J.  Schaller  &  Co.  In  February,  1882,  the  firm  dissolved,  and  he 
went  with  Mr.  Fredericks  in  same  town  and  in  same  business,  where 
he  took  charge  of  his  store  until  April  17,  when  he  took  his  present 
position  with  Mr.  Parent  in  Iron  Mountain  Post  Office. 

H.  KAMRATH,  merchant  tailor,  was  born  in  Europe  in  1860, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1880.  He  stayed  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  for  six  months;  then  went  to  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  then  to 
Quinnesec,  Mich. ;  then  to  Iron  Mountain,  in  his  present  business. 

W.  S.  LAING,  of  Laing  Bros.,  butchers,  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1844;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1870,  and  located  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  as  clerk  in  the  grocery  business  for  ten  years;  came  to 
Iron  Mountain  in  1880,  and  began  his  present  business.  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Temple  of  Honor,  also  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

J.  C.  MANNING,  boarding-house  and  hotel,  was  born  in  New 
York  State  in  1828.  He  began  business  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  a 
saw  mill,  where  he  remained  twenty  years.  He  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  in  1870,  where  he  lived  ten  years.  After  the  Peshtigo  fire, 
he  went  to  Marinette  for  twelve  years,  and  came  to  Iron  Mountain  in 
1880,  and  opened  his  present  business. 

ARTHUR  D.  MOORE,  accountant  and  paymaster  for  Lumber- 
men's Mining  Company,  was  born  in  Ohio  September  27, 1851 ;  went 
to  Massachusetts  in  infancy,  where  he  was  educated,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  and  keeping  books,  and  in  1880  he  came  to 
Iron  Mountain  in  the  employ  of  the  above-mentioned  mining  com- 
pany.    He  was  Town  Treasurer  of  Ishpeming  two  years. 

EDWARD  O'KEEFE  w^as  born  in  Canada  September  18,  1847. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  began  farming,  which  he  followed 
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until  the  spring  of  1880,  when  he  rented  out  his  farm,  and  sold  out 
in  August  following.  He  came  to  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  May,  1882, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  exploring.  Was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  McDonald,  of  Province  of  Quebec,  in  February,  1874. 

CHARLES  E.  PARENT,  general  merchandise,  was  born  July 
6,  1845,  in  Canada.  Went  to  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  began  lumbering;  went  to  Menominee,  Mich.,  in  1867,  and 
there  started  in  the  mercantile  world,  where  he  remained  until  1879, 
when  he  came  to  Iron  Mountain  in  same  line  of  business.  Has  a 
store  in  Menominee;  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Menominee  eight 
j'^ears.  Is  Postmaster  at  Iron  Mountain;  was  School  Director  twelve 
yeiirs  in  Menominee;  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 

RUEL  O.  PHILBROOK,  general  merchandise,  was  born  in 
Freeport,  Me.,  January  30,  1843.  Received  a  liberal  education,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  began  teaching  school,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  Then  he  went  into  mercantile  business  in 
Maine  eighteen  months,  and  then  went  to  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  in  gen- 
eral merchandise.  Established  a  branch  house  at  Iron  Mountain  in 
1879,  it  being  the  first  store  built  in  Iron  Mountain.  He  got  apost 
office  established  at  Iron  Mountain,  and  was  the  first  Postmaster, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  years.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
suffered  largely  by  the  Peshtigo  fire,  losing  both  store  and  dwelling, 
with  their  contents,  his  family  escaping  with  only  their  lives. 

CHARLES  M.  ROGERS  was  born  in  the  East  Indies  in  1853. 
Came  to  the  United  States  in  1873  ;  located  in  Green  Bay  for  a  short 
time  ;  then  taught  scliool  three  months ;  was  next  in  Menominee  ; 
then  in  Peshtigo  ;  then  in  Cranberry  Marsh  three  seasons  ;  then 
worked  on  a  farm  in  Canada  three  years  ;  then  came  to  Marinette  ; 
then  to  Quinnesec,  and  came  to  Iron  Mountain  September  1,  1882. 

J.  RUNDLE,  of  the  firm  of  Rundle  &  Brother,  was  born  in 
Ontonagon  County,  Mich.,  in  1862.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  went 
to  clerk  for  Thomas  Meach,  Marquette,  four  years  ;  then  to  Repub- 
lic as  machinist  for  one  year.  In  1880,  he  came  to  Iron  Mountain, 
and  entered  the  machine  shop  for  the  Menominee  Mining  Company  ; 
worked  there  for  one  year,  and  then  started  in  business  for  himself, 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Thomas  Rundle,  in  hardware,  stoves 
and  lumber. 

THOMAS  RUNDLE,  of  the  firm  of  Rundle  Bros.,  hardware 
merchants,  was  born  in  England  October  13, 1857;  came  to  the  United 
States-  in  infancy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  teaching 
school  at  MarquettQ,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then 
went  to  Republic  five  years  as  time-keeper;  then  to  Iron  Mountain 
with  Menominee  Mining  Company  in  1880  for  one  year,  and  then 
went  into-business  for  himself  in  hardware,  iron  and  stoves,  and  also 
keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  all  kinds  of  lumber  for 
building  purposes.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  M.  Warner  of 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  in  1882. 

THOMAS  B.  RUNDLE,  captain  Chapin  Iron  Mine,  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  January  10,  1836;  began  mining  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1856;  located  in  Onto- 
nagon County;  engaged  in  mining,  and  remained  ten  years;  then  went 
to  Marquette  County,  and  remained  twelve  years  In  mining;  then 
came  to  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  in  1880,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 


Chapin  Mine;  has  had  charge  of  Victoria,  Fremont  and  other  cop- 
per mines  in  Ontonagon  County,  Mich.  Is  Director  of  Schools  m 
Iron  Mountain.    Is  a  Freemason  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 

CARTER  J.  SAWYER,  attorney,  was  born  in  Dodge  County, 
Wis.,  October  27,  1856;  was  engaged  at  school  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  at  which  age  he  began  the  study  of  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m 
Dodge  County  in  March,  1881;  taught  school  one  season;  came  to 
Iron  Mountain  in  August,  1882,  to  manage  branch  office  for  Sawyer 
&  Wait,  of  Menominee,  Mich. 

GEORGE  F.  SEIBERT,  druggist,  was  born  December  21, 1853, 
in  Marshalltown,  La. ;  went  to  Chicago  in  1867,  and  to  Marquette 
in  1869;  then  to  Chicago  with  Buck  &  Rayner  in  the  drug  business; 
in  1882,  came  to  Iron  Mountain,  and  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
with  Schaller  &Co.,  taking  a  half  interest  in  the  business. 

RICHARD  L.  SELDEN,  farmer  on  Iron  River,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  October  24,  1824;  was  engaged  in  farming  and  going  to 
school  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  which  time  he  went  to  sea  in  a  Lon- 
don packet  until  twenty-five  years  of  age;  then  left  the  sea  and 
went  to  California  byway  of  Cape  Horn;  engaged  in  mining  one 
year,  and  then  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  1856.  In  1857,  came  West,  and  was  engaged  in  civil  en- 
gineering on  the  Erie  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  for  three  years;  took 
vacation  of  eighteen  months;  then  to  Northern  Peninsula,  on  sur- 
vey and  construction  of  Peninsular  Railroad,  until  1865;  then  took 
charge  of  Harvey  Branch  Railroad  for  a  short  time;  was  engaged  in 
various  occupations  up  to  1872,  when  he  returned  to  Connecticut, 
and  was  engaged  on  the  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad  as  engineer 
two  years;  then  went  to  Rhode  Island  one  year;  then  to  the  upper 
Peninsula  on  the  Menominee  River  Railroad  two  years.  In  1878,  he 
began  exploring  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  in 
the  iron  interest;  has  continued  in  the  iron  interest  to  date,  and  has, 
in  the  meantime,  discovered  some  of  the  greatest  deposits  ever 
found;  took  homestead  in  1878,  and  has  been  more  or  less  engaged 
in  farming.  Was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Loper,  of  Higganum, 
Conn.,  in  1852. 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  SPENCER  was  born  in  1857;  began  the 
study  of  dentistry  at  the  age  of  twenty;  has  taken  two  courses  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  began  practice  in  1880.  He  came  to  Iron 
Mountain  in  1881,  and  located  permanently. 

JERRY  SULLIVAN,  liquor  dealer,  was  born  in  New  Bedford, 
Massr,  in  1848.  'At  the  age  of  eleven,  began  work  in  the  stamp 
works  at  Hancock,  Mich. ;  spent  several  years  in  Manitoba  and  Da- 
kota, and  returned  to  Hancock  for  a  short  time;  then  went  to  Flor- 
ence, Mich.,  and  to  Woodstock,  111.,  and  then  to  Iron  Mountain,  and 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  In  the  meantime,  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  in  1869-70;  did  considerable  trading  with  the  Indians  in 
Manitoba  and  Dakota.  Was  married  to  Miss  Delia  Sullivan  of 
Marquette,  in  1868. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  liquor  dealer,  was  born  September 
10,  1859;  worked  indifferent  mines  in  various  localities  for  several 
years,  and  came  to  the  Range  in  1879,  and  opened  his  present  busi- 
ness in  July,  1881. 
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.  OBGANIC   HISTOEY. 

rjlHIS  county  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
X  approved  March  18,  1882,  by  subdividing  a  portion 
of  the  counties  of  Marinette  and  Oconto,  to  which  the  ter- 
ritory now  included  within  its  present  limits  was  originally 
attached.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  Circuit 
and  the  First  Senatorial  District.  It  has  two  organized 
townships,  Florence  and  Commonwealth,  and  no  incorpo- 
rated villages.  The  county  seat  is  located  in  the  township 
of  Florence.  The  county  officers  are:  A.  M.  Pinto,  Clerk; 
Edward  E.  Keyes,  Treasurer;  Omer  Huflf,  Sheriff;  James  T. 
Atkinson,  County  Judge;  C.  E.  Mcintosh,  District  Attor- 
ney; George  B,  Tuttle,  Clerk  Circuit  Court;  C.  E.  Patter- 
son, Register  of  Deeds. 

The  Supervisors  for  Florence  are  named  as  follows: 
Alexander  Kempt,  J.  H.  Parks,  J.  V.  Northam;  for  Com- 
monwealth, G.  R.  Tuttle,  John  IJrquhart. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  northern  part  of  this  county 
has  settled  and  developed  is  truly  wonderful.  Two  years 
have  hardly  passed  since  this  region  was  a  wilderness,  con- 
taining a  vast  quantity  of  natural  resources,  but  compara^ 
tively  an  unknown  land.  Men  with  energy,  capital  and  per- 
severing industry  have  flocked  into  it  until  it  is  now  dot- 
ted over  with  the  clearings  and  houses  of  permanent  set- 
tlers, and  contains  two  thriving  towns  with  an  estimated 
population  of  fully  5,000.  Of  this  number,  Florence  con- 
tains one-half,  Commonwealth,  one  quarter,  and  the  balance 
is  distributed  v^ithin  a  radius  of  three  miles,  made  up  of 
farmers,  lumbermen  and  miners. 

Its  resources  consist  of  vast  quantities  of  hardwood  and 
pine  timber  bordering  the  Menominee  River,  several  large 
iron  mines,  now  fully  developed,  and  numerous  others  re- 
maining to  be.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  located  a 
large  number  of  lumbermen's  camps,  employing  about  two 
thousand  men.  This  trade  is  in  a  measure  tributary  to  the 
business  of  the  county,  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time. 

MINES. 

Florence  Mine. — The  location  of  the  Florence  Mine  is 
on  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  20,  Town  40  north.  Range  18  east. 
The  fee  is  the  joint  ownership  of  the  Menominee  Mining 
Company  and  H.  D.  Fisher.  The  former  owns  three-fourths 
of  the  property  and  holds  the  remaining  one- fourth  under  a 
lease  from  Mr.  Fisher,  who  receives  a  royalty  of  10  cents 
per  ton  on  all  the  ore  mined.  The  con^pany  owns  in  the 
same  relative  connection  with  Mr.  Fisher  other  valuable 
properties  adjoining  the  mining  location,  including  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Florence. 

This  deposit  of  ore  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Fisher  in 
company  with  Nelson  Halsey  in  the  month  of  October, 
1873,  while  on  an  exploring  tour  over  the  range,  and  the 
land  was  entered  at  the  land  office  in  Menasha  during  the 
same  month  by  H.  D.  Fisher  and  Abel  Keyes.  Mr.  Fisher 
conducted  further  explorations  until  his  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  outside  parties  in  1878.     During  this  year^  the 


Menominee  Mining  Company  sent  their  mining  engineer, 
Dr.  N.  P.  Hulst,  to  examine  the  property,  who  made  such 
a  favorable  report  that  the  above  mentioned  transfer  was 
made;  the  company  taking  the  original  option  in  the  fall 
of  1878.  At  this  time  the  mine  was  known  as  the  Eagle, 
a  name  accorded  it  by  its  discoverer  in  honor  of  Spread 
Eagle  Lake.  ,     ' 

The  company  commenced  active  milling  operations  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1878,  and  changed  its  name  to  Florence, 
in  honor  of  the  Christian  name  of  Mrs.  Dr.  N.  P.  Hulst. 

The  trend  ol  the  ore  belt  is  from  sou fcheant  to  northwest 
and  the  dip  slightly  to  the  north. 

The  work  of  stripping  was  actively  commenced  in  the 
winter  of  1879-80,  but  the  railroad  was  not  completed  to 
the  mine  until  October,  1880,  in  the  second  week  of  which 
month  the  first  shipments  were  made,  the  output  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season  footing  up  to  14,143  tons. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  the 
highest  point  at  which  the  ore  was  uncovered  being  100 
feet  above  drainage.  At  first  the  ore  was  stripped  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  deposit,  taking  up  a  stope  from  the 
hanging-wall  side,  being  depressed  at  that  point  to  sucb. 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  approach  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  ore  bed  an  easy  task.  After  the  ore  had  been  mined 
out  at  this  point  down  to  the  level  of  the  cut,  work  was  con- 
binned  by  sinking  into  the  ore  and  taking  up  stopes  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  mine  is  now  being  wrought  on  the 
underground  plan  in  lifts  of  eighty  feet,  leaving  a  roof  of 
twenty  feet  for  the  support  of  the  walls,  which  gives 
stopes  sixty  feet  in  height,  work  now  being  done  on  the 
second  level.  The  total  length  now  open  on  the  upper 
level  is  494  feet,  and  the  greatest  width  betvjreen  walls  is 
ninety  feet,  with  an  average  over  the  whole  distance  of 
sixty- six  feet.  Shafts  No.  1  and  2  are  down  to  the  second 
level,  while  113  feet  from  the  west  end  of  No.  3  Shaft  has 
been  sunk  to  the  ore  deposit.  No.  4  Shaft  is  650  feet  north- 
west of  No.  3,  and  is  down  to  the  ore  ledge.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  ore  in  sight,  and  the  quality  has  developed 
sufficient  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  first-class  ore  in 
every  respect,  save  as  to  phosphorus.  Some  small  "  horses 
of  rock  "  occur  in  the  workings,  but  the  ore  body  is  in  the 
main  uniformly  clean,  and  but  little  selection  is  necessary. 
The  mine  is  a  very  large  one,  and  for  some  time  past  the 
work  of  changing  the  plan  of  mining  from  open  pit  to  under- 
ground mining  and  sinking  and  putting  in  skip-roads  has 
retarded  the  output  of  ore.  This  change  fully  effected,  the 
annual  product  will  necessarily  increase.  The  estimated 
output  for  1882  is  150,000  tons.  The  mine  gives  employ- 
ment to  350  men,  of  which  number  fifty  are  employed  on 
the  surface. 

It  is  under  the  management  of  Alexander  Kempt,  Super- 
intendent, with  Capt.  Buddie  in  charge  of  the  underground 
work. 

Since  the  first  shipment  was  made,  less  than  two  years 
ago,  the  output  has  been  as  follows:  1880,  14,143  gross 
tons;  1881,  100,501  gross  tons;  total,  114,644  gross  tons. 

The  Lake  Mary  Mining  Company  was  organized  in  Aug- 
ust, 1882.  The  incorporators  are  Geo.  M.  Wakefield,  Gor- 
don H.  Gile  and  James  Tobin.     The  property  on  which  they 
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are  now  operating  is  situated  on  the  .northwest  quarter  of 
Section  5,  Town  42,  Range  31.  The  ore  is  a  rich,  soft  hem- 
atite, and  as  far  as  ascertained  is  very  extensive.  The 
vein  carries  a  uniform  width  at  present  of  thirty  feet.  The 
wall  is  slate  and  the  foot  wall  is  micaceous  schist.  The 
length  of  the  deposit  has  been  determined  for  over  1, 000  feet. 
The  formation  comes  very  near  the  surface,  and  two  open 
shafts  have  been  sunk  in  the  ore  for  a  distance  of  over  forty 
feet.  The  ore  is  improving  as  depth  is  attained,  and  it  also 
seems  to  be  freer  from  foreign  substances  toward  the  east 
end  of  the  mine.  The  property  is  held  under  lease.  On 
the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  16,  Town 
42,  Range  32,  the  same  parties  are  now  operating  Sn  prop- 
erty which  they  own  in  fee  simple.  They  have  found  a 
very  rich  vein  of  brown  hematite,  which  is  at  present  only 
six  feet  wide,  but  as  the  depth  increases  seems  to  be  ex- 
panding, and  as  they  are  only  about  thirty  feet  from  the  sur- 
face it  is  entirely  presumable  that  in  common  witVi  veins  of  a 
similar  character  it  will  widen  out  to  respectable  dimen- 
sions. The  length  at  present  is  conjectural,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  extensive.  A  recent  analysis  of  the  ore  shows 
62  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  with  minimum  traces  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus. 

FLORENCE. 

Among  the  growing  cities  of  the  Menominee  Iron  Range 
is  the  town  of  Florence,  which  is  located  near  the  Menominee 
River  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  picturesque  lake  on  a  comparatively  level  piece 
of  ground,  originally  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  small 
timber.  This  lake  was  formerly  called  Loon  Lake,  but  since 
the  settlement  of  the  town  the  name  has  been  changed  to 
Keyes  Lake. 

Its  settlement  and  development  were  the  natural  out- 
growth springing  from  the  discovery  of  the  great  Florence 
Mine. 

This  mine,  which  has  since  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  valuable  on  the  Menominee  Range, 
was  accidently  discovered  by  H.  D.  Fisher  in  October, 
1873.  He,  in  company  with  Nelson  Halsey,  both  carrying 
heavy  packs  through  the  trails  of  the  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness, left  the  old  Indian  trail  near  Spread  Eagle  Lake, 
and  after  passing  through  a  cedar  swamp  came  to  the  high 
hill  situated  in  the  location  of  the  Florence  Mine.  Weary 
from  his  long  tramp,  Mr.  Fisher  sat  down  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  to  rest  and  refresh  himself.  After  lighting  his 
pipe,  he  took  his  exploring  pick,  and  while  thus  seated  and 
meditating  on  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
absent-mindedly  struck  it  into  the  ground  beside  him. 
Upon  removing  it  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  mark  of  hem- 
atite ore  upon  it,  and  it  is  recorded  that  his  astonishment 
caused  him  to  drop  his  pipe.  He  proceeded  to  explore  the 
ground,  and  after  stripping  a  spot  hardly  two  feet  square 
good  ore  was  found. 

His  party  spent. the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  lo- 
cating the  "  find, "  and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Fisher  started 
for  the  land  office  at  Menasha  to  effect  a  purchase.  He 
christened  it  the  Eagle  Mine,  in  honor  of  Spread  Eagle 
Lake. 

The  land  was  entered  during  the  same  month  by  H.  D. 
Fisher  and  Abel  Keyes.  Mr.  Fisher  conducted  the  explora- 
tions as  far  as  his  limited  means  would  permit,  and  suceed- 
ed  in  developing  the  mine  sufficiently  to  attract  the  attention 
of  outside  parties.  In  June,  1878,  the  Menominee  Mining 
Company  sent  their  mining  engineer,  Dr.  N.  P.  Hulst,  who 
reported  so  favorably  upon  the  property  that  the  company 
took  an  option,  and  during  the  fall  of  that  year  purchased 


a  three-quarter  interest,  and  leased  the  remaining  fourth 
of  Mr.  Fisher,  in  February,  1879.  About  this  time,  they 
commenced  active  mining  operations,  and  shortly  after 
the  name  of  the  mine  was  changed  to  I^'lorence,  in  honor  of 
the  Christian  name  of  Dr.  Hulst's  wife. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1880,  the  Menominee  Mining 
Company  recorded  a  plat  of  the  town,  which  covers  the 
south  half  of  Section  21,  in  Town  40,  Range  18,  and  on 
the  16th  day  of  the  same  month  the  company's  agent,  H, 
D.  Fisher,  Esq.,  settled  on  the  site  and  commenced  to  sell 
lots.     The  sales  for  the  first  day  amounted  to  over  fifty, 
and  ere  three  weeks  had  passed  away  every  lot  was  sold  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  street,  a  distance  of  one-half  mile. 
About  this  time,  the  Nasick  Lumber  Company  erected  and 
completed  a  saw-mill  close  to  the  town  site,  on  the   lake, 
and  notwithstanding  the  mill  was  run  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
it  was  still  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  as  fast  as  was 
required.     Buildings  of  all  kinds  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic, 
parties"  in  many  instances  only  clearing  off  sufficient  space 
on  which  to  erect  their  stores  and  dwellings.     For  a  few 
months  it  seemed  as  if  the  famous  lamp  of  Aladdin  had 
been  slightly  touched,  and  for  a  strict  observer  to  note  the 
progress  of  the  time  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
paths  and  streets  every  day.     It  is  thought  by  the  writer 
that  the  honor  of  commencing  the  first  building  belongs  to 
Peter  Sheridan,  of  Fort  Howard,  Wis. ,  although  the  con- 
struction of  several  buildings  was  begun  at  the  same  time. 
Before  this  period,  Mr.  Fisher  had  erected  a  building  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  was  subsequently  known  as  Jack 
Armstrong's  Spread  Eagle  Hotel.     Messrs.  S.  A.  McGraw& 
Co.  were  the  pioneer  merchants,  and  had  a  temporary  build- 
ing erected  some  months  before  the  first  building-up  of  the 
town.     The  Menominee  River  Railroad  was  first  completed 
to  Quinnesec,  which  was  the  terminus  for  some  time.     Be- 
tween this  place  and  Florence  wound  one  of  the  most  atro- 
cious roads  to  be  found,  and  until  the  road  was  extended 
to  Florence  the  traveling  public  experienced  dire  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  latter  town,  particularly  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer.     Freights  were,  in  consequence,  enor- 
mous, and  as  a  good  team  could  haul  only  800  pounds  at  a 
load,  the  tariff  was  placed  at  $1  per  hundred  weight.     These 
disadvantages  were  gradually  overcome,  and  did  not  check 
the  development  of  the  town,  seeming  to  stimulate  rather 
than  discourage.     Meanwhile  the  railroad  company  was 
pushing  the  track  westward,  and  it  was  extended  to  Flor- 
ence in  the  fall  of  1880,  the  first  train  reaching  here  Sep- 
tember 12.     This  gave  the  town   a  new  impetus,  and  its 
growth  from  this  time  on  was  simply  marvelous. 

The  post  office  was  established  May  12,  1880,  with  H. 
D.  Fisher  as  Postmaster.  At  the  close  of  1880,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  estimated  to  be  800.  It  has  now 
reached  2,000. 

Florence  is  unsurpassed  in  advantages  as  a  point  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Close  to  it  are  two  of  the 
largest  iron  mines  in  the  region  and  within  twenty  miles 
are  a  dozen  more  comprising  all  qualities  and  grades  of  ore. 
Dense  forests  of  hardwood  timber  surround  it  in  every  di- 
rection. If  an  unlimited  water-power  is  needed,  it  can  be 
had  on  the  Brule  River,  distant  one  and  a  half  miles.  One 
railroad  is  completed — the  Chicago  &  Nor th-W astern — with 
a  well-appointed  lake  port  for  shipment  at  Escanaba  and 
another — the  Wisconsin  &  Michigan— is  projected.  One 
blast  furnace  is  in  successful  operation,  and  the  building  of  a 
second  is  contemplated. 

In  1880,  the  settlement  of  Florence  formed  a  part  of 
Marinette  County.  According  to  the  census  enumeration 
of  that  year,  the  population  of  the  settlement  was  267. 
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Florence  Furnace  Company . — The  Florence  furnace 
was  built  during  the  summer  of  1881,  and  went  into  blast 
in  October,  making  the  first  iron  October  15,  1881. 

The  stock  is  an  iron  shell,  with  one  foot  ten  inch  boshes, 
forty  feet  in  height.  The  machinery  consists  of  one  Wy- 
man  blowing  engine,  with  forty-eight  inch  cylinder  and 
twenty-four  inch  stroke,  one  eighteen-inch  Wells  pump  and 
one  Worthington  pnmp,  which  supplies  water  for  the  stack. 

The  boiler  is  fed  by  a  Wells  pump.  The  machinery  is 
operated  by  a  9x16  inch  engine  and  the  hoist  by  power 
transmitted  over  pulleys. 

Charcoal  is  used,  and  the  supply  is  furnished  by  thirty 
kilns,  ten  of  which  are  located  at  Florence,  and  the  bal- 
ance at  outside  points.  From  twenty-one  to  twenty  three 
tons  of  iron  ore  are  made  daily;  range  ores  are  used  exclu- 
sively. 

President  of  the  company,  C.  Sprong;  Superintendent, 
H.  W.  Jackson. 

The  first  newspaper,  the  Florence  Mining  News,  was 
established  by  James  F.  Atkinson,  and  issued  its  first  num- 
ber J^ne  1,  1881.  This  journal  holds  a  position  in  the 
front  ranks  of  journalism,  and  through  its  medium  the  de- 
velopment of  the  town  and  surrounding  country  is  largely 
due. 

Five  Department. — The  fire  department  was 'organized 
in  May,  1882,  after  the  projection  and  laying  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  water  works.  A  network  of  pipes  with 
hydrants  is  distributed  through  the  town  and  a  constant 
pressure  of  water  is  maintained  by  a  large  Knowles'  steam 
pump,  operated  by  steam  obtained  from  the  boilers  of  the 
Florence  Furnace  €ompany.  These  works  are  valued  at 
$7,000,  and  are  most  efficiently  adapted  for  their  particular 
labor,  affording  the  best  protection  against  fire.  The  fire 
company  consists  of  thirty  volunteer  members,  officered  as 
follows:  Daniel  Sprong,  Chief  ot  Department;  W.  W. 
Noyes,  Foreman;  H.  A.  Wood, First  Assistant;  J.  A.  W. 
Maloy,  Second  Assistant;  F.  B.  Whittlesey,  Secretary;  A. 
EL  Godsnall,  Treasurer. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  Florence  was  founded  through 
the  efforts  of  Father  John  N.  Brady  in  March,  1880,  when 
the  first  services  were  held  in  the  town.  The  site  of  the 
present  church  building  was  presented  to  the  society  by 
the  Menominee  Mining  Company.  The  church  was  formally 
organized  by  Father  George  W.  Brady  in  September,  1881, 
and  the  following  November  the  church  building  was  com- 
menced, and  the  funds  for  construction  were  raised  by 
Father  G.  W.  Brady,  who  visited  the  lumbermen's  camps 
and  the  mining  camps  of  the  range,  gathering  a  little  here 
and  there,  and  also  received  liberal  support  from  the  non- 
Catholic  population.  Father  Brady  attended  the  mission 
until  April,  1882,  and  since  this  date  it  has  been  supplied  by 
different  Pastors.  The  church  property  is  valued  at  $3, 500, 
and  the  present  membership  of  the  society  reaches  600. 

Presbyterian  Church, — The  organization  of  this  church 
took  place  in  November,  1880,  through  the  efforts  of  Eev. 
John  H.  Pollock,  who  became  the  first  Pastor,  but  re- 
mained at  Florence  for  a  short  time  only.  The  church 
secured  its  second  pastor  in  December,  1881,  in  the  per- 
son of  Kev.  H.  P.  Cory,  who  is  still  in  charge. 

The  church  building  was  erected  during  the  winter  of 
1880-81,  and  was  ready  for  occupancy  May  1,  188J .  It  is 
valued  at  $3, 500 ;  present  membership,  thirty-five. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  of  Florence 
was  organized  with  seventy-five  members  in  March,  1882,  by 
Kev.  C.  Olander. 

The  church  building  was  erected  during  the  summer 
of  1882.     It  is  supplied  by  visiting  clergymen. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  N.  ARMSTRONG,  lumberman,  was  born  at 
Maysville,  Me.,  January  1,  1831.  He  resided  at  Maysville  until  the 
age  of  sixteen,  attending  the  public  schools.  Leaving  school,  he 
followed  the  sea  for  five  years,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  entered 
the  Brooklyn  (New  York)  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for 
three  years.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  Brooklyn,  Capt.  Arm- 
strong took  command  of  the  ship  Marcellus,  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Calcutta,  thence  to  Boston  via  London,  Eng.  He  next  took 
command  of  the  ship  Syreen,  and  was  engaged  in  the  merchant 
marine  service  of  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  the  East 
India  ports  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  was  also  engaged  in  the 
South  Sea  and  Pacific  trade  until  1863.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  Capt.  Armstrong  entered  the  United  States 
naval  service,  and  served  until  its  close.  In  1865,  he  entered  the 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  trade,  carrying  grain  to  London, 
and  continued  in  it  until  1878.  During  the  year  1878,  Capt. 
Armstrong  sailed  from  New  York,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
daughter  and  adopted  child,  in  the  new  and  splendid  ship 
Templar  with  a  full  crew,  consisting  of  forty-two  men  all  told. 
After  a  tempestuous  voyage  of  one  hundred  days,  during  which 
the  ship  was  disabled  and  dismasted,  the  Templar  drifted  helplessly 
into  Rio  Janeiro,  at  which  place  the  vessel  lay  forty  days,  and  under- 
went a  thorough  overhauling  and  repairs,  during  which  time 
twenty-eight  men  died  of  yellow  fever  in  one  week;  shipped  a  new 
crew  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  sailed  in  February,  1878,  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  third  day  the  vessel  was  at  sea,  yellow  fever  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  every  person  on  board  was  taken  down  with  the 
dread  disease,  except  his  adopted  child  and  two  Chinamen.  Two 
days  later,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  the  chief  officer  and  twelve  of  the  crew 
died,  and  there  were  not  well  ones  enough  to  bury  the  dead.  The 
balance  of  the  crew  partially  recovered,  together  with  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  twice  carried  on  deck  preparatory  for  burial,  but  for- 
tunately the  crew  discovered  signs  of  life,  and  she  was  again  carried 
back,  and,  after  laying  insensible  for  seven  days,  she  rallied,  and 
soon  recovered.  During  this  time,  the  ship  drifted  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves,  the  crew  being  prostrate  and  Capt. 
Armstrong  lying  insensible.  After  her  recovery,  his  daughter  took 
command  of  the  ship,  and  alone  navigated  it  to  San  Francisco,, 
around  Cape  Horn,  where  it  came  to  anchor  after  being  361  days 
from  Rio  Janeiro.  After  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  the  Board  of 
Insurance  Underwriters  called  a  meeting,  at  which  resolutions  of  a 
most  praiseworthy  character  were  passed,  which  were  presented  to 
her  with  a  purse  of  $2,500  in  gold  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  feat 
recorded  of  no  other  woman  in  the  world,  that  of  navigating  a  large 
ship  over  the  perilous  course  of  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  with  a 
disabled  crew  of  seven  men  and  the  preservation  of  a  number  of 
human  lives  and  a  valuable  ship  and  cargo.  This  was  the  last  voy- 
age made  by  Capt.  Armstrong.  In  1879,  he  returned  to  the  East, 
where  he  remained  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Florence  County, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  lumbering  and  farming  interests,  set- 
tling near  the  town  of  Florence,  Wis.  His  business  gives  employ- 
ment to  100  men  in  the  woods  and  seven  on  the  farm. 

D.  M.  BOND,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Clarksburg,  Harrison  Co., 
Va.,  March  22,  1828;  raided  on  a  farm,  and  attended  school  to  the 
age  of  seventeen;  then  went  to  the  Virginia  University  four  years, 
graduating  in  tlie  medical  course;  traveled  a  year,  and  then  came  to 
Rock  County,  Southern  Wisconsin,  in  1853;  practiced  medicine 
there  until  1876;  then  went  to  Janesville  four  years;  then  to  Quin- 
nesec,  Mich.,  eighteen  months,  and  became  interested  in  an  iron 
mine  at  Crystal  Falls.  In  1880,  came  to  Florence  for  headquarters,  and 
took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Florence;  having  graduated  from 
Chicago  Medical  College  in  1863.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Medical  Association;  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
of  Wisconsin. 

L.  BRADY,  of  the  firm  of  Brady  Bros.,  hotel-keepers,  was  born 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1853;  moved  to  Outagamie  County,  Wis., 
where  he  was  raised  and  educated;  moved  to  Florence  in  1880,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  Is  a 
member  of  the  fire  department. 

JAMES  BRECKENRIDGE,  hotel-keeper,  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick  in  1847;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1868,  and  located  at 
Oconto,  where  he  remained  until  1879,  when  he  came  to  Florence, 
and  engaged  in  his  present  business.  Was  married  to  Miss  Kittie 
McCabe,  of  Oconto,  Wis.     They  have  four  children. 

JUDGE  GEORGE  C.  FOSTER.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  born 
at  Port  Washington,  Ozaukee  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1855;  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Wisconsin  at  Port  Washington  in  1877;  prac- 
ticed law  at  Port  Washington  until  1879,  and  at  Appleton,  .Wis., 
until  1881,  when  he  removed  to  Florence,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  April, 
1882,  and  is  the  Circuit  Court  Commissioner  of  Florence  County. 
Judge  Foster  was  married  to  Miss  Tilly  L.  Hogan.  of  Appleton, 
Wis.,  November     ,  188  . 
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B.  A.  GRAHAM,  mercliant,  saddlery  and  harness,  was  born  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  February  17,  1849;  received  his  education  in 
Indiana,  residing  in  that  State  until  the  age  of  thirty-one,  when  he 
removed  to  Florence,  Wis.,  and  engaged  at  his  present  business.  Mr. 
Graham  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Emily  A.  Francis,  of  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.,  who  died  in  March,  1873.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  orders  of  the  K.  of  P.,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  T.  of  H. 
and  Clerk  of  the  School  District,  Florence  Township. 

DR.  D.  C.  GRANT,  dentist,  was  born  in  England  in  1825,  Oc- 
tober 4;  came  to  America  in  1846,  and  stopped  in  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  one  year,  then  to  Illinois  three  years;  in  Canada  from  1852  to 
1862,  during  which  time  he  went  into  the  study  for  and  practice  of 
dentistry;  thence  to  Ohio,  attending  medical  lectures  at  the  Starling 
Medical  College,  and  left  there  in  1869  for  New  York  State  one  year; 
thence  to  Houghton,  Mich.,  eight  years;  thence  two  years  in  Han- 
cock, and  from  there  to  Florence,  where  he  is  now  in  the  drug  and 
dental  business. 

A.  K.  GODSHALL,  merchant,  was  born  in  Ohio  April  13,  1850; 
remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm  and  attended  school  until  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age.  He  then  taught  in  a  commercial  college  for 
one  year,  and  came  to  Michigan  in  1880;  went  to  Ishpeming  and 
kept  books  six  years  for  the  Deer  Lake  Iron  &  Lumber  Company, 
and  then  moved  to  Florence,  Wis.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Marie 
E.  Belman,  in  October,  1876.  They  have  one  child  living  and  one 
dead.  Mr.  Godshall  is  now  the  leading  hardware  and  "furniture 
merchant  here.  He  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  full 
fledged  Knight.  He  associated  himself  with  Mr.  George  Bellman  in 
his  business  March  1,  1882,  where  the  firm  now  runs  two  houses. 

HENRY  HASTINGS  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1818;  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  going  to  school  to  age  of  twenty.  He  then 
began  carpentering,  hat  dressing,  merchandising,  then  sash  and 
door  business,  and  finally  went  West,  sending  family  East;  back  to 
Oshkosh  in  1857,  and  began  butcher's  business.  In  1861,  went  to  Fond 
du  Lac  into  flour-mill  business,  then  stove  and  tinware,  then  patent 
rights;  then  to  Negaunee;  then  to  Salt  Lake  in  mining;  then  re- 
turned to  Fond  du  Lac,  in  railroad  shops;  then  manufacturing  grain 
seeders  four  years;  then  making  w^ooden  horse  collars;  then  two 
years  prospecting;  then  bought  meat  at  wholesale  and  shipped 
north;  then  came  to  Florence  and  started  the  butcher  business,  in 
which  he  is  still  engaged;  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Pomeroy  in 
1840;  wife  died  in  1848,  and  was  married  to  Mrs.  Esther  A.  Dickinson 
in  1850. 

ELISHA  JUNEAU,  liquor  dealer,  was  born  in  Montreal,  Cana- 
ada,  January  26,  1842;  came  to  Marquette,  Mich.,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen; worked  in  mines  and  kept  hotel  at  various  times  and  places 
until  1879,  when  he  came  to  Florence  and  built  the  Juneau  Opera 
House;  has  done  a  large  amount  of  exploring,  and  located  large  ex- 
tent of  nflneral  lands. 

CHARLES  LOUGHREY,  merchant,  was  born  at  Louisville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1830,  at  which  place  he  resided  until  1849,  when  he  came 
to  Mackinaw,  Mich. ;  removed  to  Menominee  in  1850,  afterward  to 
Quinnesec,  and  thence  to  Florence,  where  he  is  now-  engaged  in  gen- 
eral merchandise.  Mr.  Laughrey  became  associated  in  business  with 
I.  D.  Smith  in  1867;  the  firm  owns  a  large  store  at  Marinette,  Wis., 
and  at  Florence. 

■  '  C.  E.  McINTOSH,  District  Attorney,  was  born  in  Canada  West 
April  13, 1836;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1838;  settled  at  Milwaukee;  at- 
tended school  until  1856,  and  then  went  to  Notre  Dame  University, 
of  South  Rend.  Ind.,  for  three  years;  retiu'ned  to  Wisconsin,  and 
taught  school  till  1861;  was  in  United  States  Army  four  years,  and 
%h%n  returned  to  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  settled  there  in  the  spring  of 
1866;  remained  in  Appleton  until  January,  1881,  when  he  came  to 
Florence;  practiced  law ;  was  admitted  to  "the  bar  in  1874,  and  was 
admitted  to  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  same  year.  Mr.  Mcintosh 
represented  Outagamie  County,  Wis.,  in  Legislature  three  years; 
now  located  at  Florence,  Wis.,  and  term  of  oflice  will  expire  Janu- 
.  ary  1,  1883;  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Conklin.  of  Neosho,  Dodge 
,  Co.,  Wis.,  October  11,  1864;  have  six  children— Malcolm  E.,  Mont- 
gomery E.,  Maggie  E.,  ISTathan.  Charlotte  and  Donald. 

ALEXANDER  McNAIR.  grocer  and  provision  dealer,  was  born 
in  New  Brunswick  in  1848.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  located  at  Oconto,  Wis.,  w^liere  he  remained  eleven  years 
and  then  came  to  Florence,  and  engaged  in  his  present  business;  is 
a' member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias;  was 
.married  September  22,  1881,  to  Miss  Almeda  McCoskey,  of  Oconto, 
Wis.  They  have  one  child,  Almeda  Blanchard,  born  August  24, 
1882.  '  ft  ^ 

L,  A.  McNeil,  civil  engineer,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1848; 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  attended  Bry- 
ant College  afterward;  commenced  the  study  of  civil  engineering, 
serving  three  years  on  the  West  Hartford  Water  Works  and  also  in 
the  employ  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad,  Connecticut  West- 
ern Railroad  and  B.,  H.  &  E.  R.  R..  on  construction;  removed  to 
Florence  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1881,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
location  and  construction  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  branch  to  Crystal 
Palls  and  Iron  River;  is  now  engaged  in  engineering  at  Florence. 
Mr.  McNdl  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Cotton,  of  West  Hart- 


ford, Conn.  They  have  three  children — Greta,  Edward  A.  and 
Florence  F.  McNeil.  Mrs.  McNeil  died  in  March,  1880.  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil was  married  to  his  present  wife,  Miss  Alice  E.  Cooper,  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  in  1882. 

NORRIS  D.  MIHILLS,  general  supply  merchant,  was  born  in 
St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  in  1857;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  infancy,  with  his 
parents;  was  educated  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  in  1872,  went  to  Fond  du 
Lac,  in  the  lumber  business,  where  he  remained  until  1879.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  burned  out  several  times,  with  losses  from  $300,000 
to  $500,000.  Came  to  Florence  in  1880,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
grocery  and  general  supply  business,  and  was  again  burned  out  in 
May,  1881;  rebuilt,  and  was  again  In  business  in  about  two  months; 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Coburn,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  in  1876. 

MRS  HARRIET  MARCOTT,  hotel,  was  born  in  Keysville,  N. 
Y.,  in  1838;  went  to  Negaunee  in  1868,  where  she  remained  until 
the  fall  of  1880,  when  she  came  to  Florence,  where  she  built  the 
hotel  in  which  she  is  now  doing  business.  She  was  married  in  1860 
to  Joseph  Marcott,  of  Quebec,  Canada.  They  have  three  daughters 
— Mary  Emma,  Elizabeth  Ella  and  Polly  Ophelia;  have  two  sons — 
Felix  and  Henry. 

NORMAN  WILSON  NORTHAM,  proprietor  of  Florence  Hotel, 
was  born  in  Morristown,  K.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  County,  September 
18,  1842;  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  came  to  Menasha,  Wis.; 
enlisted  in  the  ninety  days'  service  in  1861;  enlisted  for  three  years 
in  1862,  and  served  during  the  war.  He  attended  Eastman's  Busi- 
ness College,  in  Chicago,  and  then  went  into  a  commission  house, 
and  was  engaged  in  several  other  businesses  up  to  1871,  when  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Helen  Tollmadge,  of  Calumet.  Then  sp(Mt  four 
years  on  a  farm;  went  to  California  for  two  and  a  half  years  in  spec- 
ulation; back  to  Calumet,  Marinette,  and  to  Florence  April  17, 1882. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  is  now  running  the  Flor- 
ence Hotel  in  Florence,  Wis. 

J.  Y.  NORTHAM  was  born  August  18,  1848,  in  New  York 
State,  in  De  Kalb,  St.  Lawrence  County;  moved  to  Menasha,  Wis., 
remaining  until  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then  to  Oshkosh  a  short 
time;  then  to  Green  Bay,  steamboating,  about  eight  years;  was  then 
in  wholesale  business  live  years;  was  then  in  Milwaukee,  in  the 
employ  of  E.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  one  and  a  half  years;  was  then  in 
Marinette  one  and  a  half  years,  and  then  to  Florence,  Wis.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Stid,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  November 
5,  1874.  Mr.  N.  is  now  running  a  hotel  in  Florence,  and  is  also 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  whisky  business  in  Chicago,  111. 

WILLIAM  W.  NOYES,  grocer,  was  born  in  Maine  May  18, 
1855;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1876,  and  located  at  Shiocton,  in  the 
grocery  business,  where  he  remained  four  years;  then  he  came  to 
Florence  in  1880,  and  engaged  in  his  present  business;  was  married 
to  Miss  Clara  E.  Rynden,  of  Stephensville,  Wis.  They  have  one 
child,  Arthur  H.  Noyes.  Mr.  Noyes  is  foreman  of  Florence  Fire 
Company  No.  1.  * 

C.  C.  OLIN,  dealer  in  dry  goods  and  notions,  was  born  in  Ohio 
in  1841,  and  remained  there  on  a  farm  until  fifteen  years  of  age;  he 
then  taught  school  until  twenty  years  of  age,  and  married  Miss 
Adelia  A.  Terrie,  of  Ohio.  He  went  to  Kansas  and  worked  at  car- 
penter work  for  five  years,  and  then  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled 
in  Dane  County.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  five  years; 
from  there  he  moved  to  Outagamie  County,  Wis.,  and  was  engaged 
in  teaching,  farming,  dealing  in  grain,  etc.,  for  seven  years!^  He 
then  came  to  Florence,  Wis!,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  now  owns  one  of  the  best  dry  goods  and  clothing  houses 
on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  has 
taken  all  the  degrees.   He  is  also  Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Florence. 

J.  S.  PENBERTHY,  druggist,  was  born  January  12,  1843, 
at  Mineral  Point,  Wis. ;  spent  his  childhood  to  the  age  of  fifteen  at 
school,  when  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  was  compelled  to  support  the 
family,  consisting  of  mother  and  four  children  to  twenty  years  of 
age;  then  taught  school  three  years;  then  spent  a  year  in  the  mines 
of  Colorado;  returned  to  Wisconsin  for  three  years;  then  to  North- 
ern Michigan  for  ten  years  in  teaching  school;  then  to  Florence, 
Wis.,  in  the  drug  business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  He  was 
married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  Miss  Mary  Emery  in  1865. 
Had  one  son,  and  lost  his  wife  in  1869,  and  was  married  again  in 
1872.     Is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias. 

A.  POLDERMAN,  proprietor  of  the  Polderman  House,  Flor- 
ence, Wis.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  w^as  born  at  Middleburg,  cap- 
ital of  Zealand,  Holland,  February  17,  1836;  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  eight  with  his  parents,  and  settled  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  at 
whichplace  he  resided  until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Tendola,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.  Since  1862,  Mr.  Polderman  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  as  proprietor  of  a  number  of  the  leading  hotels  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  erected  the  Polderman  House  of  Flor- 
ence in  1882.  He  is  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.  and  Temple  of 
Honor  societies. 

HENRY  SCOTT,  clerk  for  Travis  &  Webb,  was  born  in  En- 
gland in  1842;  came  to  Canada  in  1868;  come  to  Florence,  Wis.,  in 
1881.    He  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Jane  McCarnus,  of  Canada,  i 
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1872.  They  have  five  cMldren-^Lizzie,  Holton,  Margaret,  Matilde 
and  Ernest. 

GEORGE  TRAVIS,  furniture  and  hardware,  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick  December  28, 1847;  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two;  went  to  Michigan  and  remained  thirteen  years,  and 
then  to  Florence,  Wis.  Has  made  a  general  tour  of  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Florence,  Wis.,  in  1880.  Was  married  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Tagert,  of  Florence.  Is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  Is  now  running  a  furniture  and  hardware  store 
in  Florence,  Wis. 

WILLIAM  H.  WASHBURNE,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Weyauwega, 
Wis.,  February  14,  1854;  spent  his  boyhood  at  Oshkosh  at  school, 
after  which  he  was  a  telegraph  operator  in  Chicago  for  three  years  ; 
then  went  to  Rush  Medical  College,  and  graduated  in  1877;  then 
went  to  Ishpeming  with  Drs.  Bigelow  and  Carpenter  three  years, 
and  in  June,  1880,  came  to  Florence  to  practice  medicine.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Temple  of  Honor.  Is  pliysician  to  the  Florence  Mine.  Henvas 
married  to  Miss  Esther  Wilson,  of  Ishpeming,  October  1,  1878. 

W.  A.  WHITTLESEY,  of  the  Merrick  Lumber  Company,  was 
born  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  February  1,  1849.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  entered  the  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio,  finishinghis  studies 
in  1869.  He  was  engaged  in  business  with  a  wholesale  woolen 
house  of  Detroit  for  three  years,  and  in  charge  of  a  large  printing 
house  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  for  four  years,  run  by  Messrs.  Tilden 
&  Co.  In  1876,  returned  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  was  engaged  in 
business  for  himself  for  three  years.  From  close  attention  to  bus- 
iness, Mr.  Whittlesey  lost  his  health,  and  by  advice  of  friends  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1880,  and  associated  himself  with  Messrs.  M.  F. 
Merrick  and  James  Tobin,  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Merrick 
Lumber  Company,  assuming  the  management  and  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  B.  Tilden, 
daaghter  of  H.  A.  Tilden,  of  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Whittlesey  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  Prelate  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
receiving  his  appointment  from  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

COMMONWEALTH. 

The  town  which  bears  this  name  was  laid  out  in  March, 
1880,  by  the  Commonwealth  Mining  Company,  on  the 
northeast  quarter  Section  28,  Town  40,  Range  18,  in  the 
wilderness,  as  it  were.  But  previous  to  this,  Capt.  James 
Tobin,  Superintendent  of  the  mine,  had  his  residence  a 
short  distance  from  the  present  town  site.  Close  by  the 
pioneer  merchants  C.  H.  Sloan  &  Co.  had  a  temporary  store 
in  the  vicinity.  John  Tobin  had  opened  a  farm  on  which 
he  resided.  The  unprecedented  size  of  the  deposit  of  ore 
and  the  fine  hardwood  timbered  land  in  the  vicinity  soon 
became  widely  spoken  of,  and  the  company  decided  to  lay 
out  a  town  site,  which  was  accordingly  done  at  the  time 
mentioned  above.  It  is  located  in  a  fine  tract  of  hardwood 
forest,  north  and  below  the  great  Comiuonweath  Mine. 
The  j)roprietqrs  have  been  at  great  expense  in  clearing  out 
and  grading  the  streets.  The  ground  is  undulating,  with 
a  gradual  slope  in  the  direction  of  Fisher  Lake. 

The  town  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  mining  inter- 
ests located  here.  The  land  on  which  the  great  hematite 
deposit  is  located  was  entered  in  the  land  office  in  1863  by 
the  late  H.  B.  Tuttle,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Previous  to  this, 
Col.  Whittlesey,  one  of  the  United  States  Surveyors,  while 
running  the  lines  of  the  original  survey,  thought  he  dis- 
covered traces  of  iron,  and  as  the  ground  was  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  hardwood  timber,  he  induced  Mr.  Tuttle 
with  others  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Sections  32, 
33  and  34,  in  Town  40,  Kange  18,  as  he  thought  that  if  a 
marketable  quality  of  iron  was  discovered  on  the  tract  the 
hardwood  would  be  valuable  for  a  charcoal  furnace.  In 
1876,  Horace  A.  Tuttle,  a  son  of  the  former,  engaged  H. 
D.  Fisher  to  explore  the  ground,  which  he  did  with  a  small 
force.  He  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  present  bed  the 
same  year,  on  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Section  34. 

The  site  of  the  town  is  most  favorably  located;  numer- 
ous cozy  and  substantial  dwellings  sprinkle  the  hillside, 
and  all  branches  of  business  are  well  represented, 


It  is  so  near  Florence  that  the  time  may  arrive  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  when  both  places  may  be  blended  in 
one  fair- sized  city. 

Crystal  Falls  is  a  bright  little  town  hardly  one  year  old, 
and  possessed  of  a  population  of  about  nine  hundred  in- 
habitants. 

It  was  laid  out  as  a  town  by  the  Crystal  Falls  Iron 
Company  during  the  summer  of  1882  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Crystal  Falls  Branch  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Eail- 
way. 

The  site  of  the  village  is  on  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
aiford  a  natural  drainage  and  give  it  a  prominent  and  de- 
sirable appearance.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  region 
familiarly  called  the  Crystal  Falls  District,  adjacent  to  a 
number  of  the  more  extensive  mining  properties  recently 
developed. 

All  branches  of  business  are  successfully  represented, 
and  at  this  writing  the  town  is  growing  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, a  large  influx  of  people  flocking  to  the  new  town, 
whose  coming  is  urged  by  the  favorable  outlook  for  future 
prosperity  that  fche  newly  discovered  mines  promise  to  be- 
stow. 

The  Commonwealth  Mine  is  the  property  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Iron  Company,  the  workings  of  which  are  on 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  34,  Town  40  north,  Kange 
18  east,  though  the  company  owns  a  compact  estate  of 
3,000  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are:  President,  Alex  Nimick,  Pittsburgh;  Vice 
President,  W.  U.  Masters,  Cleveland;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, W.  H.  Harvey,  Cleveland;  General  Manager,  H.  A. 
Tuttle,  Cleveland;  Superintendent,  William  E.  Dickinson; 
Sales  Agents,  Tuttle,  Masters  &  Co. ,  Cleveland. 

Iron  ore  was  first  discovered  on  the  land  now  owned  by 
the  company  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1859,  from  whose  minutes  they  were  entered  bv 
H.B.  Tuttle,  Esq.,  in  1867.  In  1875,  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Wright,  while  engaged  in  making  a  geological  survey, 
found  some  loose  ore  under  the  upturned  roots  of  a  fallen 
tree  on  Section  34,  which  fjict  he  mentioned  to  H.  D. 
Fisher,  Esq.,  who  in  the  following  year  sunk  some  test  pits 
near  the  locality  indicated,  and  found  the  solid  ledge. 
When  Mr.  Fisher  reported  his  discovery,  very  few  people 
were  willing  to  credit  his  statement  as  to  the  apparent 
great  extent  of  the  deposit,  but  the  work  that  has  since 
been  done  on  the  property  proves  that  he  did  not  in  the 
least  exaggerate  the  simple  truth,  either  in  regard  to  the 
extent  or  quality  of  the  ore.  For  some  time  after  the  value 
of  the  property  had  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  question 
through  the  explorafcion  pits  and  trenches  dug  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  no  further  work  was  done,  at  least  not  until  after 
the  speedy  extension  of  the  Menominee  River  Railway  west 
of  the  river  became  a  reasonable  certainty.  Active  mine 
work  was  not  commenced  till  the  spring  of  1880,  the  first 
shipment  from  the  mine  being  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
October  following,  the  total  output  up  to  the  close  of  navi- 
gation being  9,643  tons. 

The  trend  of  the  ore  belt  is  east  and  west,  with  a  slight 
dip  to  the  south.  The  present  workings  are  on  the  summit 
of  a  high  ridge,  along  the  north  base  of  which,  at  no  great 
distance,  is  the  branch  railroad  track.  A  tramway  con- 
nects the  mine  with  this  branch  track,  there  being  the  usual 
high  trestle  work  and  accompanying  docks  and  pockets  for 
loading  the  ore  directly  into  the  railway  cars,  and  for  stock- 
ing the  winter's  product.  The  ore  is  of  the  red  apeculBr 
variety,  though  not  so  hard  as  those  of  the  Marquette  Range, 
and  averages  about  65  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  it  is,  how- 
everj   too  high  in  phosphorus   for  Bessemer  steel.  .It  is 
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noticeable,  too,  that  the  ore  grows  harder  as  greater  depth 
is  attained. 

The  workings  now  consist  of  four  open  pits,  the  main 
one  of  which,  the  Taylor,  was  the  only  bne  wrought  during 
last  year.  Some  important  improvemeDts  have  also  been 
made  during  the  past  year;  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  new  machinery  put  in,  so  that  everything  now 
gives  evidence  of  the  mine's  becoming  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant on  the  range.  It  gives  employment  to  400  men, 
and  the  average  monthly  product  for  the  season  was  about 
ten  thousand. 

The  shipments  of  the  past  are  as  follows:  1880,  9,643 
gross  tons;  1881,  97,410  gross  tons;  total,  107,053  gross 
tons. 

H.  A.  Tuttle,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  retains  the  position 
of  General  Manager,  and  Capt.  W.  E.  Dickinson  is  Super- 
intendent. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

MICHAEL  BUSH,  Deputy  Sheriff,  was  born  in  Canada  in  1834, 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Ottawa.  He  was  brought  up  in  Canada, 
and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  village  of  Buckingham, 
county  of  Ottawa,  P.  Q.,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  IvSjS,  and 
located  in  Escanaba,  Mich.  Came  to  Commonwealth  in  188p  ;  was 
appointed  Deputy  Sheriff  in  April,  1882.  Is  Coroner  of  Florence 
County  ;  Constable  of  the  town  of  Commonwealth  ;  agent  f^r  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  M-  J. ;  also 
agent  for  the  Monarch  Line  of  Steamers  between  New  York  and 
London. 

WELLINGTON  F.  CARR,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Granby,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1833.  Came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1838  with  his  parents,  then  went  to  Illinois  ;  came  to 
Michigan  in  1853,  remained  till  1856,  and  went  to  Portage  Lake.  Was 
there  until  August,  1863,  when  he  enlisted  in  tha  ari^y,  and  served 
during  the  war.  In  1865,  he  went  to  Copper  Har)>or,  Mich.  ;  to 
Hancock  ;  then  to  Negaunee,  until  the  winter  of  1879  ;  then  to  Osh- 
kosh  for  one  year,  and  then  to  Commonwealth.  Was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1882.  Was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  #ris- 
wold,  of  Negaunee,  Mich. 

DR.  ROBERT  ODELL,  physician  of  the  Commonwealtjii  Mine, 
was  born  in  Erie,  Penn.,  in  1843  ;  entered  service  of  the  United 
States  as  Hospital  Steward  in  June,  1861,  and  continued  to  Septem- 
ber, 1864;  then  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  as  student  of  medicine,  where  he  remained  until  March,  1866, 
at  which  time  he  graduated.  In  the  fall  of  1866,  he  went  to  Han- 
cock, Mich.,  as  assistant  physician  to  Franklin  and  Pewabice  Cop- 
per Mines  for  nearly  one  year.  In  1867,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  United  States  Army  ;  served  as  Post 
Surgeon  at  Fort  Wilkins  until  August,  1870.  Was  with  the  United 
States  troops  in  Kentucky  from  March,  1870,  until  December,  1871. 
Went  to  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Barracks,  as  assistant  to  Post  Sur- 
geon December,  1871,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1872, 
when  he  went  to  Fort  Bridger,  W.  T.  From  Fort  Bridger,  he  went 
to  Fort  Fetterman  as  Post  Surgeon,  where  he  remained  about 
eighteen  months,  ana  then  went  to  Camp  Stambaugh,  W.  T.,  as 
assistant  to  Post  Surgeon,  where  he  remained  until  August  of  that 
year.  Then  went  to  the  Black  Hills  with  the  United  States  troops 
in  the  field,  until  the  middle  of  September  of  that  year ;  then  re- 
turned to  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  and 
retired  temporarily  from  practice.  In  January,  1880,  he  had  tempo- 
rary charge  of  Saginaw,  Goodrich,  New  England,  Mitchell  and 
National  Iron  Mines,  which  are  4ocated  near  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
;  Remained  there  until  1881,  when  he  came  to  Commonwealth  Iron 
Mine  as  attending  physician,  where  he  is  still  in  charge. 

HORACE  A.  TUTTLE,  general  manager  of  the  Commonwealth 
Iron  Company,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  17,  1851;  obtained 
a  liberal  education,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  entered  the  bank- 
ing house  of  E.  J.  Farmer  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland;  remained  in  the 
bank  one  year,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  H.  B.  Tuttle  &  Co., 
of  the  same  city,  commission  dealers  in  iron  ore  and  pig  iron;  re- 
mained as  a  clerk  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  general  partner  January  1,  1873,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  This  co-partnership  continued  until  the  death  of  his  father 
April  9,  1878.  The  business  was  carried  on  by  the  surviving  part- 
ners, George  H.  Ely,  F.  L.  Tuttle  and  H.  A.  Tuttle,  until  the  fall  of 
1879,  when  F.  L.  Tuttle  and  H.  A.  Tuttle  dissolved  with  Mr.  Ely 
and  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  old  firm,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Tuttle  &  Co.  The  firm  was  in  existence  until  January  1,  1880, 
when  W.  U.  Masters  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  the  name  changed 
to  Tuttle,  Masters  &  Co.,  which  firm  is  now  carrying  on  a  general 
commission  business  in  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  rail,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
spelter  and  babbit  metal.    This  firm  is  now  doing  one  of  the  largest 


commission  businesses  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  handling  property 
each  year  to  the  amount  of  between  three  and  four  million  dollars; 
besides  this  immense  business,  the  company  have  other  interests  of 
various  kinds,  prominent  among  which  is  the  interest  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Iron  Company,  above  mentioned.  The  land  for  the 
company  was  originally  purchased  by  H.  B.  Tuttle,  on  minutes  fur- 
nished by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  at  that 
time  was  making  a  geological  survey  of  this  county.  H.  B.  Tuttle 
associated  with  himself  Col.  Whittlesey  and  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Cleve- 
land, their  interests  finally  passing  to  the  sons.  In  1878,  Horace  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  exploring  the  lands,  which,  being  agreed  to  by  the 
other  owners,  the  work  was  started,  and,  in  June  of  that  year,  he 
came  up  here  in  company  with  H.  D.  Fisher,  who  was  employed  by 
them  to  sake  charge  of  explorations  on  company  lands.  While 
carrying  on  this  work,  the  ore  was  found  on  the  site  of  the  present 
workings.  This  work  was  carried  on  at  an  unusual  cost,  and  to 
great  disadvantage,  as  they  were  obliged  at  that  time  to  travel  or 
team  their  supplies  from  Menominee,  Mich.,  ninety  miles,  through 
the  woods.  They  were  compelled  to  break  and  cut  several  miles  of 
the  road  in  order  to  reach  the  property.  After  the  development  of 
ore  in  the  winter  of  1876-77,  this  was  put  into  a  stock  company  of 
the  above  name,  and  H.  A.  Tuttle  was  chosen  President  of  said 
company,  and,  in  1877,  made  a  business  of  developing  the  mine.  In 
the  fall  of  1877,  after  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000  in  develop- 
ments, induced  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  to  join  them 
in  the  expense  of  making  a  preliminary  survey,  with  a  view  to  the 
extension  of  the  Menominee  River  Branch,  which  was  that  year 
being  constructed  to  Quinnesec.  This  survey  was  made  during  the 
winter  of  1877-78,  and  the  extension  to  this  section  of  the  county 
was  begun,  and  finished  in  1880,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  the  com- 
pany shipped  the  first  ore,  which,  after  a  trial,  was  found  to  be  a 
very  acceptable  ore  to  the  trade.  In  1881,  the  company  operations 
were  on  a  large  scale,  and,  in  that  year,  shipped  to  the  market 
98,000  tons  of  ore,  and  up  to  September  1,  1882,  have  mined  and 
shipped  95,000  tons  ;  the  mine  is  now  fully  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery and  buildings,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  well  situ- 
ated for  handling  its  material  cheaply;  it  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  fine  farming  and  hard-w^ood  country,  and  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  mines  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  The  company  owns  3,700  acres  in  fee  simple; 
the  company  is  capitalized  for  $500,000,  the  stock  of  which  sells  at 
the  rate  of  a  million.  The  controlling  interests  in  it  are  owned  by  F. 
L.  Tuttle,  A.  H.  Tuttle  and  H.  A.  Tuttle,  principally  by  F.  L.  and 
H.  A.  The  oflacers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  President, 
Alexander  Nimick,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.;  Vice  President,  F.  L. 
Tuttle,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Secretary,  William  H.  Harvey,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Treasurer,  F.  L.  Tuttle,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  General 
Manager,  H.  A.  Tuttle,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  work  at  the.  mine 
is  under  the  direction  of  W.  E.  Dickinson,  who  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  competent  mine  superintendents  on 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  and,  for  many  years,  was  connected  with  the 
New  York  Mine  of  Ishpeming.  The  company  is  just  opening  up  a 
new  mine,  which,  at  the  present  state  of  development,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  ore  ever  found  in  this  region.  The 
management  has  this  year  developed  another  course  of  ore  two  miles 
west  of  its  present  workings,  which  is  of  such  grade  as  to  admit  it 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  steel  purposes.  This  vein  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  is  developed  350  feet  in  length 
on  the  surface.  The  company  are  now  endeavoring  to  get  an  exten- 
sion to  this  part  of  the  property,  so  as  to  ship  this  ore  the  coming 
season. 

GEORGE  R.  TUTTLE,  manager  of  Commonwealth  Mine 
store,  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1839;  went  to  Ohio  in  1842; 
was  brought  up  at  Cleveland,  and  graduated  at  public  high  school; 
took  eclectic  scientific  course  at  Oberlin  College;  learned  the  drug 
business,  and  began  to  read  medicine.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the 
war,  had  charge  of  the  Transportation  Department* in  the  State 
Quartermaster  General's  office;  was  after  transferred  to  the  field 
under  Capt.  Hortt,  United  States  Quartermaster;  served  as  Brigade 
Forage  Master  under  Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  in  Fremont's  Divis- 
ion; was  called  home  by  the  death  of  a  younger  brother;  was  offered 
a  lucrative  business  position  which  he  accepted;  followed  this  for 
several  years;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  and 
ore  trade  as  junior  partner  of  H.  B.  Tuttle  &  Son.  In  1868,  went 
into  business  for  himself,  engaging  in  the  same  line,  but  adding  to  it 
mining  and  shipping  coal,  owned  by  him  in  Ohio.  During  his  con- 
nection with  H.  B.  Tuttle  &  Son,  he  gave  great  attention  to  the 
transportation  of  ore  and  its  cost,  which  resulted  in  the  evolution  of 
the  plan  now  almost  universally  practiced,  and  known  as  the  steam 
barge  consort  system  of  handling  freight.  In  1868,  in  company  with 
B.  L.  Penington,  a  prominent  ship  owner,  the  new  plan  was  demon- 
strated by  the  building  of  the  steam  barge  H.  B.  Tuttle,  and  her 
consort,  the  schooner  George  H.  Ely.  Although  this  was  not  the 
first  pair,  it  was  the  first  pair  planned  and  constructed  for  the  iron 
ore  trade,  and  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  original  idea.  He 
continued  in  business,  and  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune  until  1874, 
when,  because  of  Jay  Cooke's  failure  in  1873,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
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up  business,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  more  or  less  with 
ore  and  iron;  came  to  Corinth,  Wis.,  in  1881,  and  engaged  in  his 
present  business.  Took  part  in  the  agitation  for  a  new  county,  and 
assisted  in  its  organization.  Is  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Flor- 
ence County,  Wis.  Was  married  in  1862,  to  Miss  Catherine  Thayer, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GEO.  A.  WALTER,  accountant  of  Commonwealth  Iron  Company 
was  born  in  1837,  at  Great  Bend,  on  the  Susquehanna  River;  removed 
to  Hillsdale  County,  Mich.,  remaining  there  until  the  age  of  eight- 
een, then  went  to  Detroit  three  years;  thence  to  Chicago  five  years 
in  the  book  and  news  business.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  for 
two  years;  then  in  Michigan  one  year;  then  in  Detroit  two  years; 
then  to  Cleveland  twelve  years  in  the  wholesale  millinery;  then  to 
Marquette  as  accountant  for  stove  firm  seven  years;  then  in  Cus- 


tom House  one  year;  came  to  Commonwealth  October,  1881,  to  take 
charge  of  the  office.  Is  Treasurer  of  the  town  by  appointment. 
Was  married  to  Miss  J.  King  of  Springfield,  111.,  January  21,  1868. 

MARINETTE. 

BURLEIGH  PERKINS  was  born  in  Aroostook,  Me.,  May  23, 
1837.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  went  to  Escanaba,  Mich.,  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  where  he  remained  until  1854.  In  May,  1857,  he  came 
to  Marinette,  where  he  has  lived  to  the  present  time.  He  has 
worked  at  numerous  occupations,  and  in  various  places.  Has  lo- 
cated many  thousand  acres  of  pine  land,  and  has  done  all  kinds  of 
river  work.  On  May  4,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane 
Ponterfield,  of  Cold  Stream,  Providence  Co.,  New  Brunswick. 
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HISTOBY  OF  THE  UPPER  PENINSUI.A  OF  MICHIGAN, 


ONTONAGON    COUNTY. 


TOPOGKAPHICAL    AND    PHYSICAL. 

ONTONAGON  is  an  Indian  name  of  the  Chippewa  dia- 
lect and  means  "  my  bowl  is  gone."  In  the  primi- 
tive days  of  this  region,  a  little  Indian  girl  of  the  Chippe- 
wa nation  came  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  near  where  it  emp- 
ties into  Lake  Superior,  with  her  little  wooden  bowl  to  get 
a  drink,  and,  while  dallying  with  it  in  the  water,  it  slipped 
from  her  hand  and  glided  off  upon  the  moving  surface  beyond 
her  reach,  when  she,  in  her  moment  of  excitement  and  sor- 
row, exclaimed  "  On-to-na-gon!  " — "Oh,  my  bowl's  gone!  " 
From  this  incident,  the  name  of  Ontonagon  was  then  given 
by  the  Chippewa  Indians  to  the  river  which  bore  away  into 
Lake  Superior  the  bowl  of  their  little  bright- eyed  girl;  and 
subsequently  the  same  name  was  given  to  the  village,  and 
then  the  county,  when  it  was  setoff  from  Houghton.  Like 
many  of  the  rivers,  villages  and  counties  bordering  on  the 
great  upper  lake  region  where  these  once  powerful  nations 
of  native  Americans  were  monarchs  of  the  vast  domain, 
which  bear  names  given  by  them,  or  selected  by  early  mis- 
sionaries, voyagers  or  pioneers.  Ontonagon  is  a  euphoni- 
ous illustration  of  the  Chippewa  language. 

Ontonagon  County  is  located  in  the  extreme  western  lim- 
it of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  is  triangular  in  form,  with  a  north- 
western frontage  on  Lake  Superior  of  about  eighty  miles,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  River,  or  the  lake,  at 
the  western  triangular  point — which  river  forms  the  line  be- 
tween Wisconsin  and  Michigan — to  a  point  a  short  way  east 
of  Franklin,  at  the  mouth  of  Misery  or  Carver  River,  on  the 
^uth  shore.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Houghton  and 
Marquette  Counties,  and  the  southwest  by  Lincoln  and 
Oconto  Counties,  "Wis.  It  has  an  area  of  2,500  square 
miles,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  iownships—  Ontonagon, 
Rockland,  Greenland  and  Carp  Lake. 

Physical  Characteristics. — The  general  surface  features 
ot  Ontonagon  County  are  broken  and  rocky.  The  great 
wa,ter-shed  of  the  peninsula  traverses  from  an  east  to  west 
direction,  extending  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  its  south- 
ern limit,  upon  which  the  various  rivers  and  streams  find 
their  source  and  fall  northward  into  Lake  Superior.  Of 
these  rivers  which  thus  traverse  the  county  are,  first,  the 
Montreal,  a  small  stream,  navigable  only  for  canoes  from 
the  falls  at  its  mouth  in  high  water  periods.  It  is  formed 
by  the  Pine  and  Balsam  Rivers,  some  thirty-five  miles 
southeastward  from  its  mouth,  and  forms  the  dividing  line 
betareen  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Its  descent  or  fall  is 
804  feet.  The  Black  River  is  the  next  of  any  size,  which 
rises  on  the  north  slope  of  the  water- shed,  its  general  course 
being  northward  to  the  lake,  with  a  fall  of  some  eight  hun- 
dr^  and  forty  feet;  is  thirty  miles  in  Imgth,  and  drains 
an  area  of  250  square  miles  of  country.  Presque  Isle 
River,  like  the  Black,  has  its  source  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  water- shed,  with  a  general  northward  course  thirty- five 
miles  to  the  lake,  with  a  descent  of  over  eight  hundred 
feet,  and,  with  its  tributaries;  draining  an  area  of  some  250 
miles.  It  falls  into  Lake  Superior  about  five  miles  below 
or  east  of  the  mouth  of  Black  River.  Between  Black  and 
Presque  Isle  Rivers,  there  are  three  small  streams,  which 
fall  into  the  lake,  but  have  their  sources  only  a  few  miles 


back.  The  next  of  any  importance  on  the  east  is  Iron 
River.  However,  between  the  Iron  and  Presque  is  a  small 
stream  a  mile  or  more  east  of  the  latter,  and,  some  four 
miles  farther  eastward,  the  Carp  River  empties  into  the 
lake,  having  their  rise  only  some  eight  or  ten  miles  south- 
eastward. The  mouths  of  the  Presque  Isle  and  Iron  Rivers 
are  some  twenty-five  miles  apart,  between  which  are  the 
Porcupine  Mountains,  skirting  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
in  a  crescent  form.  Some  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
eastern  spur  of  these  mountains,  the  Carp  River  courses 
along  their  base  to  and  around  the  western  spur,  falling 
into  the  lake  within  a  mile  east  of  the  Little  Le  Carp. 
About  midway  of  the  mountains^  and  near  their  base,  the 
Carp  forms  a  lake  about  a  mile  long.  Iron  River  rises 
some  twenty-five  miles  southward  from  its  mouth,  near  the 
northern  limit  of  A-go-gebic  Lake,  having  three  or  four 
branches,  besides  several  smaller  tributaries,  which  fall 
into  it  and  its  branches  before  it  finds  its  outlet  in  the 
lake,  and  rains  quite  a  large  area  of  country.  Between 
the  mouths  of  the  Iron  and  the  Ontonagon  Rivers,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  fifteen  miles,  there  are  some  six  minor 
streams,  none  of  which  find  their  source  more  than  fifteen 
miles  in  the  interior  southward,  the  longest  aud  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  the  Cranberry  and  Potato  Rivers, 
which  fall  into  the  lake  not  more  than  two  miles  apart. 
The  Ontonagon  is  the  largest  river  in  the  county,  and,  in 
fact,  the  largest  in  the  peninsula,  except  the  Menomonee. 
It  has  its  source  in  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  pen- 
insula, coursing  northward  and  emptying  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior at  the  village  of  Ontonagon.  It  has  three  branches — 
the  East,  the  Middle  and  the  West — all  having  their 
sources  nearly  or  quite  as  far  southward  as  the  main  river, 
except  the  East  Branch,  which  rises  some  fifteen  miles  in 
the  ncH'theast  part  of  Marquette,  coursing  into  Houghton 
and  joining  the  South  Branch  in  Ontonagon,  about  two 
miles  below  where  it  joins  the  main  river,  and  some  fifteen 
miles  from  its  mouth  at  the  lake.  The  West  Branch  forms 
Agogebic  Lake  some  ten  miles  from  its  source.  The  lake 
extends  from  southeast  to  southwest,  is  some  fourteen  miles 
in  length,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  its  wid- 
est point.  The  West  Branch,  thus  leaving  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  courses  in  a  northeastward  direction  until  it 
joins  the  main  river  some  eighteen  miles  below  its  mouth. 
The  East  and  West  Branches  traverse  the  county  about 
equal  distances  from  the  main  river  from  their  sources  for 
many  miles,  until  they  bear  toward  and  join  the  main  river, 
thus  draining  a  large  area  of  country — the  main  river,  460 
square  miles;  the  East  Branch,  250  square  miles,  the  West 
Branch,  600  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  main  river 
is  eighty-five  miles;  of  the  East  Branch,  forty-five  miles; 
and  of  the  West  Branch,  fifty  miles.  The  fall  of  this  river 
is  some  nine  hundred  feet  from  its  source  to  its  mf)uth. 
Excepting  two  small  creeks  some  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
length,  falling  into  the  lake  two  or  three  miles  apart,  the 
next  river  is  Flintsteel,  which  rises  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  southeast,  near  the  village  of  Rockland;  is  twenty- 
five  miles  long,  and  discharges  into  the  lake  some  seven 
miles  below  Ontonagon.     East  of  this  about  a  mile,  thQ 
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Firesteel  River  falls  into  the  lake,  having  its  rise  thirty-five 
miles  southeast  from  its  mouth.  About  two  miles  below 
Fourteen-Mile  Point,  Sleeping  Eiver  empties  into  the 
^  lake,  having  its  source  fifteen  miles  southeastwai*^,  with  a 
West  Branch  joining  it  near  its  mouth.  The  next  river  of 
any  moment  is  Misery  or  Carver  Biver,  which  empties  into 
a  bay  of  tlie  same  name,  just  west  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  county.  This  river  is  twenty  miles  long,  rising  in 
Houghton  County,  and  coursing  in  a  northwest  direction  to 
the  laka 

These  comprise  all  the  rivers  and  streams  of  any  note 
in  Ontonagon  County,  and,  as  will  be  observed,  give  it  a 
very  complete  drainage  system,  and  of  course  disfigure  its 
general  surface  by  their  valleys  and  erosions.  Besides  the 
drainage  they  furnish,  many  of  these  streams  afford  excel- 
lent water-powers  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

While  rivers,  like  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human 
system,  serve  as  important  functions  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  so,  too,  do  mountains  have  their  importance  in  this 
grand  economy  of  the  earth's  structure.  The  vapors  which 
the  rivers. and  lakes  generate,  the  mountains  condense  and 
cause  to  fall  in  refreshing  showers.  Besides,  they  are  the 
depositories  of  the  rich  treasures  created  for  the  use  of  the 
human  family  in  the  grandeur  of  its  civilization.  While 
the  mountains  of  this  region  are  not  of  the  lofty  proportions 
of  the  Rocky  Range,  yet  they  are  lofty  in  natural  richness, 
and  grand  in  their  arrangement  in  yielding  to  the  human 
race  the  treasures  which  nature,  in  its  wise  economy,  de- 
posited beneath  their  4;owering  summits. 

The  main  range  of  mountains  in  this  county  is  what  is 
termed  the  Trap  Range,  extending  from  the  head  of 
Keweenaw  Point  across  Portage  Lake  at  Hancock  and 
Houghton,  intersecting  Ontonagon  County  some  twelve 
miles  south  of  the  lake,  thence  through  the  county  south- 
westward,  bearing  the  sani;3  uniform  distance,  and  thus 
into  Wisconsin.  As  before  m^entioned,  a  spur  of  this  range 
shoots  off  along  the  Iske  bet^feen  Presque  Isle  and  Iron 
Rivers,  and  forms  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  the  highest 
in  this  sectioD  of  the  peninsula,  being  1,380  feet  high.  On 
the  south  of  the  main  chain,  another  spur  branches  off,  and 
extends  some  twenty  miles  in  a  parallel  direction.  In  fact, 
this  great  copper  belt  is  made  up  of  parallel  ranges,  pre- 
senting terrace-like  declivities  on  the  northern  slope  to- 
ward the  lake,  while  the  slopes  on  the  opposite  or  southern 
side  are  more  gradual.  Near  the  main  forks  of  the  Onto- 
n^on  River,  the  cliffs  of  these  ranges  are  bold,  and  pre- 
sent an  almost  unlimited  range  to  the  eye.  The  western 
range  is  plainly  marked,  and  the  West  Branch  of  this  river 
flows  along  its  base.  However,  the  highest  and  most  im- 
posing cliffs  are  just  north  and  east  of  Agogebic  Lake,  and 
farther  west  the  ranges  are  more  irregular  and  less  precip- 
itous, leaving  much  of  the  country  thus  traversed  by  these 
rocky,  mountainous  Ranges  in  the  form  of  rolling  table- 
lands, which  are  susceptible  of  tillage. 

In  Porcupine  Mountain  occurs  a  grand  gorge,  some  two 
miles  south  of  the  Lake  Superior  shore,  and  in  that  dis- 
tance the  ground  rises  about  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  In 
ascending  this  high  eminence,  one  suddenly  finds  himself 
on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  extending  some  five  hundred 
feet  down,  at  the  base  of  which  gorge  is  a  small  clear  lake 
— Carp  Lake — flying  in  the  semi-circle  of  the  crescent- 
formed  mountain,  which  is  so  hemmed  and  sheltered  by  the 
surrounding  heights  and  native  evergreens  around  its  shores 
that  one  can  hardly  determine  where  its  waters  end  and  the 
shore  begins.  Through  this  lake  floVs  Carp  River,  as  be- 
fore noted.  It  is  thus  so  sheltered  and  protected  that  the 
roughest  winds  rarely  ruffle  its  surface.     It  is  ^  beautiful 


view,  as  occasional  glimpses  are  caught  of  its  waters  wind- 
ing through  the  narrow  valley  toward  their  great  recepta- 
cle, Lake  Superior.  Extending  for  some  five  miles  west- 
ward rises  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  some  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  here  and  there  broken  by  a  transverse 
gorge,  at  the  base  of  which  walls  are  found  fragments  of 
copper  rock,  which  have  fallen  from  the  high  cliffs  above. 
And  farther  on  one  beholds  a  panorama  of  rich  foliage,  of 
the  hard  maple,  intermingled  with  the  dark  green  of  the 
coniferous  species  of  trees— the  pine,  fir  and  cedar;  and 
still  farther  on  beyond,  a  level  plain  of  table-land  greets 
the  view,  extending  for  some  twenty  miles,  covered  with 
dense  timber,  while  farther  in  the  distance  the  hills  skirt- 
ing the  Black  River  are  seen,  like  blue  azure,  resting  upon 
the  horizon. 

Ontonagon  County  cannot  be  called  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, save  the  mineral  range  which  courses  through  it  and 
the  spurs  which  shoot  oft'  from  it,  though  it  is  rolling- 
hilly  and  rocky,  with  considerable  stretches  of  table-land 
and  valley  plains,  which  are  capable  of  tillage.  The  soil 
is  sandy  loam,  warm,  and  of  quick  productive  qualities. 
To  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  physical  or  surface  feat- 
ures of  the  county,  we  present  the  height  of  some  of  the 
principal  mining  points  in  the  county,  the  base  of  these 
altitudes  being  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior,  which  is  627 
feet  above  tide  water.  The  Minesota  Miniug  Company^^ 
office,  on  Section  15,  Range  39,  Township  50,  is  637  feet 
high,  the  office  of  the  Ontonagon  Company,  on  Section  16, 
Range  39,  Township  50,  is  528  feet  hi^h;  Trap  Bluff, 
above  Ontonagon,  Section  12,  Range  40,  Township  49,  416 
feet;  Ohio  Trap  Rock  Company's  Mine,  Section  12,  Range 

41,  Township  49,  672  feet;  a  high  bluff  near  the  same,  781 
feet;  hill  of  quartzose  porphyry,  Section  30,  Range  40, 
Township  50,  913  feet;  bluff  of  red  porphyry,  Section  11^ 
Range  42,  Township  49,  1,089  feet;  conglomerate  ridge, 
northwest  corner  Section  24,  Range  49,  Township  48,  536 
feet;  Carp  Lake,  Section  14,  Range  43,  Township  51,  483 
feet;  cliff  at  Isle  Roy  ale  Company's  Mine,  Section  14,  Range 
43,  Township  51,  975  feet;  and  the  same  above  Carp  Lake, 
485  feet;  conglomerate  hill.  Section  30,  Range  42,  Township 
51,  931  feet;  ridge  of  altered  sandstone.  Section  16,  Range 

42,  Township  51,  601  feet;  cliff  of  jasper.  Section  32,  Range 

43,  Township  51;  location  of  Delavan  Company,  Section 
27,  Range  43,  Township  51.  These  give  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  height  of  the  most  prominent  localities  along 
the  highest  of  the  great  mineral  range  of  hills  and  mount- 
ains of  the  county.  These  ranges  are  frequently  cut  into 
gorges  and  valleys  by  the  numerous  systems  of  rivers  and 
streams,  which  find  their  general  course  from  south  -  to 
north  into  Lake  Superior,  after  leaving  high  ledges  of  rocks 
and  cliffs  exposed  in  bold  relief. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  the  county, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  A-go-ge-bic,  near  its  center^  al- 
ready noted.  Among  the  others  are  Carp  Lake,  at  the 
base  of  Porcupine  Mountain;  Sunday  Lake,  Vieux  Desert 
Lake,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  located 
near,  the  southern  limit  of  the  county;  Little  Portage  Lake, 
Windy  Lake,  Cross  Lake,  White  Deer  Lake,  besides  several 
smaller  ones,  or  ponds,  which  are  generally  the  source  of 
all  the  rivers  rising  on  either  side  of  the 'water- shed. 

THE    EED    MAN. 

For  centuries,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  including  prior 
civilizations,  had  the  red  man  been  monarch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  before  the  advent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
upon  its  eastern  coast.  He  included  many  large  and  pow- 
erful nations,  divided  into  tribes.     The  nation  which  the 
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white  man  found  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior was  the  Chippewa,  and  those  which  the  early  pioneers 
found  in  Ontonagon  County  were  the  Iron  River  and  other 
tribes,  who  owned  and  occupied  the  land  within  ifcs  borders 
until  it  was  secured  from  them  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  treaty  stipulations,  made  in  the  summer 
of  1842,  by  Robert  Stewart  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
which  were  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1843.  From  this  date,  the  General  Government 
exercised  control  over  the  land,  and,  in  the  following 
spring,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to  issue  leases, 
for  stated  periods,  to  individuals  and  companies  for  min- 
ing purposes. 

The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  Iron  River  tribe  who  oc- 
cupied the  land  along  the  lake  shore  adjacent  to  Ontonagon 
was  Con-de-con.  who  died  in  September,  1859,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Condecon  claimed 
to  recollect  the  mining  operations  of  Sir  Henry  in  1771. 
It  is  related  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present^century 
this  chief  had  a  terrible  encounter  with  a  huge  black  bear 
near  the  landing.  When  found  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
he  was  nearly  dead,  the  flesh  having  been  torn  from  his 
back  and  sides  so  terribly  that  in  places  the  bones  and  ribs 
were  exposed.  The  bear  was  found  near  him,  dead,  having 
been  stabbed  by  the  Indian  in  a  number  of  places  in  the 
death  struggle.  Some  Jesuit  monks  thus  found  the  chief, 
an<l  conveyed  him  to  his  home. 

After  the  death  of  Condecon,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  of  the  same  name,  who  also  died  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
in  the  village  of  Rockland,  twelve  miles  southeast  from  On- 
tonagpn.  The  descendants  of  this  family  still  live  in  the 
county.  There  are  some  thirty  of  the  Chippewas  now  re- 
siding in  the  village  of  Ontonagon,  who,  some  years  since, 
assumed  the  white  man's  costume,  and  are  semi-civilized. 
Most  of  the  present  Indian  children  attend  school,  and  are 
becoming  quiet,  civil  people.  The  table  of  the  Paul  House, 
which  the  writer  hereof  occupied  during  his  stay  in  the 
county,  was  waited  upon  by  a  Chippewa  Indian  girl  some 
twenty  years  old,  who  had  charge  of  the  dining  room. 
She  was  bright,  fair-looking,  polite  and  intelligent,  having 
graduated  at  the  union  or  high  school  of  the  village.  She 
not  only  spoke  her  native  tongue,  but  also  spoke  the  En- 
glish language  plainly  and  well,  and  could,  to  some  ex- 
tent, translate  in  writing  her  native  dialect  into  English. 
This  illustrates  the  possibility  of  the  red  man's  transition 
from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  and  educated  condition  of 
life. 

The  burying- ground  of  the  Iron  River  tribe  was  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ontonagon  River,  near  its  mouth,  while 
their  chief  village  was  at  Iron  River,  some  twelve  miles 
distant. 

The  Chippewas  were  once  a  powerful  nation,  and,  when 
in  their  own  timbered  country,  were  superior  in  warfare 
even  to  their  desperate  foe,  the  Sioux,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  many  terrible  conflicts  with  that  warlike  nation,  they 
held  their '  ground  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  against 
their  wily  enemy  to  the  westward.  But,  as  a  nation,  the 
Chippewas  are  passing  away,  like  their  ancestors,  the  Al- 
gonquins,  and  other  Eastern  nations;  and  the  vast  country 
of  the  upper  lakes,  which  was  once  theirs,  has  long  since 
been  taken  by  the  hand  of  empire — by  the  pioneers  in  their 
westward  march.     And  thus  it  is  in  Ontonagon  County. 

The  Chippewas  are  generally  Catholic  in  religious  at- 
tachments, having  first  come  under  the  influence  of  this 
sect  through  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  invaded 
their  country  and  villages  early  after  the  continent  became 
known  to  the  Old  World,  and  taught  them  their  faith. 


For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Chippewa  nation  and  tribes 
thereof,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  thereupon  in 
the  general  history  preceding. 

PIONEERS    AND    THEIR    CAREERS. 

Pioneers  are  those  who  go  before  and  clear  the  way  for 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  its  various  relations.  Among 
those  who  formed  the  advance  in  the  settlement  of  Onto- 
nagon County  was  James  K.  Paul,  who  was  widely  known 
as  "  Jim "  Paul.  He  was  the  first  white  man  within  the 
limits  of  the  county  who  came  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth 
of  Ontonagon  River  May  2,  1843,  and  pre-empted  a  claim 
of  a  tract  of  land  where  the  village  now  stands,  on  the  east 
side,  and  erected  a  log  cabin  thereon  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Paul  became  a  historic  character,  not  only  in  Ontonagon 
County,  but  throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  well,  where 
settlements  existed.  He  was  a  native  of  Old  Virginia,  and 
was  a  fair  type  of  a  brave,  generous  and  open-hearted  front- 
iersman. His  cabin,  though  small,  served  as  a  dwelling 
house  and  store,  in  which  he  entertained  those  who  came, 
and  supplied  those  who  desired  with  such  articles  as  he 
happened  to  have  for  sale.  His  quarters  were  given  the 
name  of  "  Jim  Paul's  Deadfall." 

In  1844,  the  United  States  Government  erected  a  build- 
iDg,  16x20  feet,  which  was  known  asth©  "Mineral  Agency." 
It  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  present  Centennial  Hotel,  and  was  occupied  by 
Maj.  Campbell,  who  was  the  Government  Agent.  The  next 
actual  settlers  after  Paul  were  Daniel  S.  Cash  and  Fanny 
Cash,  his  wife,  William  W.  Spaulding  and  E.  C.  Rahm,  who 
came  from  Illinois  in  August,  1845.  Mrs.  Cash  was  the  first 
white  woman  who  came  into  the  county  to  reside.  These 
venturesome  pioneers  left  Galena,  III,  in  May,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  St.  Croix,  where  they 
secured  a  canoe  and  made  their  way  up  that  stream,  crossed 
the  portage  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Brule  River,  and 
thence  down  that  stream* to  Lake  Superior,  whence  they 
coasted  it  to  the  mouth  of  Ontonagon.  Mr.  Cash  and 
Spaulding  located  on  the  west  side  of  ^the  river,  some  half 
a  mile  from  its  mouth,  where  they  made  a  pre-emption* 
claim  to  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  surveyed  the  spring 
before,  by  one  John  Burt,  and  at  once  built  a  log  house 
thereon,  and  made  improvements.  These  claims  were  made 
before  the  land  in  that  section  was  declared  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  reserved  from  sale. 

Prior  to  the  survey  made  by  Mr.  Burt,  Samuel  W.  Hill, 
in  1841,  explored  the  Ontonagon  River  region,  and  after- 
ward was  engaged  with  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton,  and 
also  with  Forster  and  Whitney,  in  their  geological  sur- 
veys of  that  locality,  as  well  as  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
region. 

During  the  winter  of  1845-46,  only  five  white  people 
remained  in  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river — Paul, 
Cash  and  wife,  and  Spaulding  and  Rahm. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1846,  Mr.  Edmond  Lockwood, 
a  nephew  of  Mr.  Cash,  reached  the  pioneer  settlement  of 
Ontonagon,  on  the  schooner  Algonquin,  and  soon  associated 
himself  with  Cash  and  Spaulding  in  trade.  Early  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  1847,  these  parties  built  a  store  and  ware- 
house on  the  west  iDank  of  the  river,  near  Cash's  claim, 
half  a  mile  above  its  outlet,  and  thus  established  the  first 
mercantile  and  shipping  business  in  the  county,  excepting 
what  trade  Mr.  Paul  might  have  done  at  his  cabin 
two  or  three  years  prior.  The  following  years  of  1846  and 
1847  brought  additional  settlers  and  rapidly  increased  the 
pioneer  settlements,  and  became  active  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  El  Dorado.     During  these  years,  Col. 
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Whittlesey,  the  geologist,  made  extensive  explorations  of 
the  county. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewa 
Indians  in  1843,  the  Government  issued  the  first  leases  or 
mineral  permits,  in  June  of  that  year,  to  Wilson  &  Carson, 
Ansley  &  Company,  Turner  &  Company,  and  others.  In 
the  summer  of  the  following  year,  1844,  C.  C.  Douglass, 
formerly  an  Assistant  State  Geologist,  came  to  Ontonagon 
to  explore  the  locations  the  various  companies  had  made 
under  these  Government  permits,  with  the  view  of  opening 
up  mining  operations. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  the  first  practical  attention  was 
given  to  the  copper-mining  interest  in  the  county,  at  a  lo- 
cation on  the  Trap  Eock  Eange,  in  Township  50  north,  of 
K&nge  39  west,  which  was  designated  as  the  Ontonagon 
Mine,  and  which  was  soon  after  known  as  the  famous  Mine- 
sota  Mine,  with  which  S.  O.  Knapp  was  early  connected 
as  its  first  Superintendent,  as  were  also  Capt.  William  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Eoberts.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  C.  C.  Cushman,  representing  a  Boston  company,  made 
a  location  in  the  same  township  and  range,  called  the  On- 
tonagon Copper  Company,  but  afterward  known  as  the  For- 
est Mining  Company.  And  still  another  location  was  made 
by  Cyrus  Mendenhall,  three  miles  square,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ontonagon  Eiver,  for  the  Isle  Eoyale  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  was  known  as  the  Mendenhall  location. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  numerous  other  mining  loca- 
tions were  made  in  the  same  section  of  the  county,  and  a 
few  companies  began  active  operations.  The  copper-min- 
ing interest  began  to  attract  wide- spread  attention,  which 
brought  many  people  hither  for  observation  and  investment, 
and  for  employment.  The  future  of  this  new  El  Dorado 
looked  bright,  its  interests  prospered,  and  mining  stocks 
were  brisk  on  the  market.  But  the  close  of  1847  brought 
a  kill  in  the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  the  former  bright- 
ness which  had  prevailed  in  the  mining  interests  became 
shadowed.  Among  those  who  were  early  prominent  in  the 
mining  enterprises  of  the  county  were  F.  G.  White,  John 
Cheynoweth,  Webb,  Eichards,  Lockwood,  W.  W.  Spauld- 
ing,  Buzzo.  A.  Coburn,  Abner  Sherman,  A.  C.  Davis,  S.  S. 
Eobinson,  Hoyt,  Hardee,  Edward  Sales,  Anthony,  Dr.  Os- 
born,  Sanderson,  Martin  Beaser,  Dickerson  and  others. 

These  early  mining  operations  were  carried  on  upon 
United  States  land,  under  leases,  first  issued  in  June,  1843, 
by  the  Government,  through  its  mineral  land  agency,  es-, 
tablished  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  Eiver,  above  noted. 
In  the  summer  of  1 848,  Cash,  Spaulding  and  Lockwood 
built  a  boat,  under  the  supervision  of  the  latter,  to  do 
freighting  business  upon  the  Ontonagon  Eiver.  The  lum- 
ber used  for  it  was  cut  with  a  whip-saw.  It  was  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  eight  feet  beam,  with  sides  twenty-six  inches 
high,  fiat- bottomed,  keel  form,  of  fifteen  tons  capacity,  and 
propelled  by  a  crew  of  ten  Chippewa  Indians — ^yq  on  a 
side — with  poles,  under  command  of  a  white  Captain.  It 
required  700  feet  of  line  with  which  to  make  the  passage 
over  the  rapids  by  attaching  it  from  the  capstan  to  trees. 
Thus  the  freight  was  taken  from  the  mouth  up  to  the  Mine- 
sota  Mine  landing,  eighteen  miles  distant,  it  requiring 
three  days  to  make  the  trip  up,  and  one  day  to  return,  thus 
accomplishing  two  trips  a  week. 

The  first  frame  house  in  Ontonagon  was  built  by  Capt. 
John  G.  Parker  in  1849,  a  dwelling  on  Eiver  street,  the 
southeast  corner  of  Block  3. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Ontonagon  County  was  a 
son  of  D.  S.  and  Fanny  Cash,  December  4,  1848,  named 
William  P.  Cash,  who  grew  to  manhood,  and  is  now  a 
practicing  physician  in  Minnesota. 


The  fii-st  water  craft  that  arrived  at  Ontonagon  from 
"  below,"  within  the  knowledge  of  its  pioneer  settlers,  was 
the  propeller  Napoleon,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1849,  which 
landed  forty- four  passengers,  mainly  laborers  for  the  Mine - 
sota  Copper  Mine.  The  first  shipment  of  copper  was 
made  June  15,  1849,  by  the  Minesota  Mining  Company, 
consisting  of  three  tons,  which  was  floated  down  the  On- 
tonagon Eiver  in  two  canoes  lashed  together. 

The  first  mail  reaching  Ontonagon  Village  was  brought 
from  "  below,"  by  a  dog  train,  in  the  winter  of  1846-47, 
and  distributed  to  the  anxious  pioneers  at  the  house  of  D. 
S.  Cash,  who  was  the  first  Postmaster  at  that  hamlet,  which 
he  held  for  six  years.  This  was  the  only  mail  received  at 
the  settlement  during  the  entire  winter.  The  following 
spring — May,  1848 — Lathrop  Johnson  purchased  the  old 
Government  agency  building  and  converted  it  into  a  tavern, 
called  the  Johnson  House,  which  was  the  first  place  opened 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  although  James  K. 
Paul  entertained  travelers  at  his  cabin  as  early  as  1843. 

THE    COPPER   MANITOU. 

An  interesting  and  noted  incident  in  the  early  pioneer 
history  of  Ontonagon  CounLy,  was  the  discovery  of  the  im- 
mense copper  rock,  which  the  Chippewa  Indians  had  long 
known  about,  and  made  traditional  as  a  shrine  of  worship, 
as  their  "  Manitou,"  or  mediator  between  them  and  the  Great 
Spirit. 

This  wonderful  natural  copper  formation  of  the  Onto- 
nagon Eiver  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Henry,  about  the 
year  1765,  as  shown  by  the  narration  of  his  explorations 
of  this  region  during  that  period.  The  "  Manitou  "has  a 
remarkable  history,  which  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  these 
pages. 

The  French  Jesuits  first  learned  of  the  existence  and 
whereabouts  of  this  great  copper  rock  from  the  Indians, 
with  whom  they  mingled,  over  two  centuries  ago;  and  dur- 
ing Sir  Henry's  explorations  in  this  region,  he  and  his 
party  established  their  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ob- 
ject of  wonder  while  pursuing  their  mining  operations, 
and  thus  discovered  it. 

Gen.  Lewis  Cass  and  Prof.  Douglass  Houghton  visited 
it  in  1828 ;  and  the  latter  returned  to  it  again  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  chiseled  from  its  surface  some  spec. mens  for 
exhibition  and  preservation.  It  is  related  that  Gen.  Cass 
employed  a  party  of  men  to  get  this  great  copper  mass; 
but,  finding  it  too  large  for  their  means  of  transportation, 
they  failed  in  their  efforts.  A  Mr.  George  Johnson,  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  also  visited  the  rock  and  undertook  to  remove 
it,  and  in  such  attempt  he  only  succeeded  in  raising  it  upon 
skids  in  which  position  he  abandoned  it.  It  was  not  until 
1842  that  James  K.  Paul,  then  a  resident  of  the  lead-min- 
ing regions  of  Wisconsin,  and  afterward  the  first  pioneer 
of  the  county,  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  wonderful 
rock,  when  he  determined  to  secure  it;  and,  accompanied 
by  an  educated  half-breed  Indian  named  Nicholas  Myra- 
clur,  at  once  started  across  the  wild,  uninhabited  country 
to  Lake  Superior,  which  they  reached  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Montreal  Eiver,  and  then  came  down  the  lake  to  the  Onto- 
nagon Eiver.  Obtaining  a  guide  in  the  person  of  a  little 
Indian  girl,  they  proceeded  to  the  West  Branch  of  the  On- 
tonagon, about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  main 
river,  where  they  found  the  object  of  their  search,  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  31,  Town  50  north,  Eange 
39  west.  Thus  found,  they  built  a  cabin  near  it,  to  hold 
their  acquired  right  by  pre-emption  of  the  land  on  which 
it  was  situated.  Subsequently,  and  through  great  efibrts, 
Mr.    Paul   and  his  men  drove  a  two-mule  team  into  the 
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mountains  and  loaded  the  copper  treasure  upon  his  bat- 
teaux,  and  removed  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  River. 
In  June,  1842,  following,  Paul  sold  the  mass  to  Julius  El- 
dred,  of  New  York.  But  before  it  was  again  moved,  "Man- 
itou"  was  formally  claimed  by  Gen.  Cunningham  as  agent 
of  the  United  States  Government,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  remove  it  to  Washington.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  Mr.  Eldred  should  deliver  the  rock 
to  the  Government  officers  at  Detroit,  and  be  paid  for  his 
trouble.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  celebrated 
copper  rock  of  Ontonagon,  the  "Manitou"  of  the  natives,  was 
safely  landed  in  Washington  Cit^^,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Mr.  Eldred  re- 
ceived 15,654.98  for  his  services.  The  weight  of  the  rock, 
after  losing  many  pieces  previously  cut  off  as  relics  and 
specimens,  was  found  to  be  3,708  pounds. 
~  Some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  Indian  tradi- 
tions, and  their  veneration  for  this  peculiar  rock,  which 
they  called  "Manitou,"  will  bear  repeating.  They  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  the  rock  had  been  sent  to  their  ances- 
tors by  the  Morning  Star,  to  be  their  mediator  when  they 
should  stand  in  need  of  any  particular  favor.  In  order  to 
propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  Manitou,  they  were  accustomed 
to  cover  the  rock  with  the  smoke  of  the  calumet.  They 
also  imagined  that  it  frequently  spoke  to  them  in  a  "  voice 
of  thunder,  and  demanded  a  human  sacrifice;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  belief,  they  were  accustomed,  on  occa- 
sions, to  immolate  at  its  shrine  a  prisoner  of  war.  On  one 
occasion,  when  an  important  and  hazardous  expedition  had 
been  resolved  upon,  they  sacrificed  a  beautiful  maiden  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  one 
of  their  hostile  excursions  among  the  neighboring  tribes. 
The  following  tragic  account  of  this  sacrifice  is  given  by 
Father  Charlevoix,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  in  a  letter  to  hia 
Superior: 

"After  having  a  lodge  appointed  for  her  use,  attendants 
to^  meet  every  wish,  and  her  neck,  arms  and  ankles  covered 
with  bracelets  of  silver  and  copper,  she  was  led  to  believe 
that  she  was  to  be  the  bride  of  the  son  of  a  head  chief. 
The  time  appointed  was  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  she  felt 
rejoiced  as  the  time  rolled  on,  waiting  for  the  season  of  her 
happiness.  The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  sacrifice  having 
dawned,  she  passed  through  all  the  preparatory  ceremonies, 
and  was  dressed  in  her  best  attire,  being  covered  with  all 
the  ornaments  the  settlement  could  command,  after  which 
she  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  warriors,  dressed 
in  their  war  suits,  who  seemed  to  escort  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  their  deference.  Besides  their  usual 
arms,  each  one  carried  several  pieces  of  wood,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  girl.  She  had  carried  wood  to  the  rock 
on  the  preceding  day  which  she  had  helped  to  gather  in  the 
forest.  Believing  she  was  to  be  elevated  to  a  high  rank, 
her  ideas  being  of  the  most  pleasing  character,  the  poor  girl 
advanced  to  the  altar  with  rapturous  feelings  of  joy  and 
timidity,  which  would  be  naturally  raised  in  the  bosom  of 
a  young  female  of  her  age.  As  the  procession  proceeded, 
which  occupied  some  time,  savage  music  accompanied  them, 
and  chants,  invoking  the  intervention  of  their  "  Manitou," 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  prosper  their  enterprise;  so 
that,  being  excited  by  the  music  and  dancing,  the  deceitful 
delusion  under  which  she  had  been  kept  remained  until  the 
last  moment. 

"  But  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice, where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  fires,  torches  and 
instruments  of  torture,  her  eyes  were  opened,  her  fate  was 
revealed  to  her,  and  she  became  aware  of  her  terrible  des- 
tiny, as  she  had  often  heard  of  the  mysterious  sacrifices  of 


the  Copper  Rock.  What  must  have  been  her  feelings!  how 
great  her  surprise!  How  terrible  the  change  when  she  no 
longer  had  any  doubt  of  their  intentions!  Who  could  de- 
scribe the  terrible  horror  of  the  moment  ?  Her  cries  re- 
sounded through  the  forest,  but  neither  tears  nor  entrea- 
ties prevailed.  She  conjured  the  stern  warriors  who  sur- 
rounded ^  her  to  have  pity  on  her  youth  and  innocence,  but 
all  in  vain,  as  the  Indian  priests  coolly  proceeded  with  the 
horrid  ceremonies.  Nothing  could  prevail  against  their 
superstition  and  the  horrid  demands  of  the  copper  momter, 
w^hich  called  for  a  human  sacrifice.  She  was  tied  with 
withes  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  fire  was  gradually  ap- 
plied to  her  with  torches  made  of  the  wood  she  had  with 
her  own  hands  distributed  to  the  warriors.  When  exhaust- 
ed with  her  cries,  and  about  expiring,  her  tormentors 
opened  the  circle  that  had  surrounded  her,  and  the  great 
chief  shot  an  arrow  into  her  heart,  which  was  followed  by 
the  spears  and  arrows  of  his  followers,  and  the  blood 
poured  down  the  sides  of  the  glistening  rock  in  streams. 
*  *  *  *  Their  weapons  were  sprinkled  with  her  blood 
to  make  them  invincible,  and  all  retired  to  their  cabins, 
cheered  and  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  a  glorious  vic- 
tory." 

As  early  as  1767,  Capt  Jonathan  Carver  explored  the 
Ontonagon  Eiver  region,  and,  in  his  published  report  there- 
of, says:  "The  Ontonagon  Eiver  is  remarkable  for  its 
abundance  of  copper. "  The  report  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  English  Copper  Company. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  hardships  and  deprivations  of 
pioneer  life,  it  was  noted  in  the  Miner  newspaper  of  Ontonag- 
on, January  12,  1856,  thus:  "  On  Monday  last,  the  first 
mail  from  '  below,'  containing  a  small  part  of  the  matter 
due  us,  reached  here,  after  a  delay  of  over  sixty  days,  al- 
lowing fifteen  days  for  its  passage  from  Green  Bay  to  this 
place.  The  dog  train  brought  us  all  they  could  carry,  and 
of  course  left  what  they  could  not  bring.  Whether  any 
of  it  has  got  as  far  as  Marquette  we  are  not  advised. 
Below  that  point  the  mail  may  still  be  carrying  pork,  as  it 
was  at  our  last  advices.  The  ^yq  bags  which  were  aban- 
doned on  the  lake  shore  are  there  yet  for  aught  we  know. 
This  mail  matter,  it  will  be  recollected,  contained  the  first 
news  from  'below'  since  the  close  of  navigation."  At 
Chandler's  shanty,  Escanaba,  three  bags  were  thrown  off 
to  make  room  for  the  barrel  of  pork  mentioned  above. 

The  same  paper  contains  a  mention  of  the  delay  of 
mails  the  winter  prior,  1855,  relating  "  another  mail  fail- 
ure; our  first  mail  from  below  left  in  the  woods;  one  bag 
containing  a  few  letters  from  Marquette  and  L'Anse  was 
brought  to  the  village  to-day  by  an  Indian."  Another  ac- 
count says;  "On  Monday  last,  two  Indian  mail-carriers 
arrived  at  Jj'Anse  with  a  small  mail  bag  containing  letters 
from  Marquette,  who  reported  that  they  had  left  five  bags 
of  mail  matter  hanging  on  the  trees  near  the  lake  shore." 
Complaints  w^re  sometimes  made  that  the  mail  matter  ar- 
rived in  a  wet  condition,  when  it  would  be  ascertained  that 
the  Indian  carriers  had  broken  through  the  ice  on  Green 
Bay,  and  had  been  hauled  through  the  water  at  the  end  of 
a  rope,  with  the  mail  bag  on  his  back.  Such  were  the 
tribulations  of  pioneer  days. 

An  interesting  mining  incident  of  early  days  was  the 
discovery  of  a  mass  of  copper  by  Messrs.  Knapp,  Townsend 
and  Spaulding,  on  the  Minesota  mining  premises,  in  an 
old  Indian  or  pre -historic  digging,  which  weighed  six  tons, 
and  was  hauled  to  the  Minesota  landing,  on  the  Ontonag- 
on Eiver,  on  a  stone  boat,  where  it  was  placed  on  a  boat 
and  run  down  to  the  mouth  for  shipment.  In  1857,  J.  B. 
Townsend,  agent  of  the  Eockland  Mine,  discovered  a  cop- 
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pel*  mass  In  4n  Indian  pit,  weighing,  it  is  related,  forty 
tons.  It  was  found  propped  up  on  skids,  and  a  large 
number  of  stone  hammers  lying  about  it. 

In  1857,  G.  M.  Livermore  bought  a  side-wheel  steam- 
boat of  about  thirty-five  tons'  capacity,  and  drawing  some 
twelve  inches  of  water,  called  the  Miner.  She  plied  upon 
the  river  until*  the  fall  of  1860,  when  she  was  sunk  by  run- 
ning into  a  snag. 

The  first  liquor  license  in  Ontonagon  was  granted  in 
Apri  11^1850,  to  four  saloons,  at  $8  each. 

The  lumber  and  timber  used  for  Cash's  and  Lockwood'  s 
frame  houses  was  drawn  by  dog  trains,  the  snow  being  too 
deep  for  oxen. 

FIRST    UNITED    STATES    LAND    ENTRIES. 

The  first  thing  which  the  pioneer  of  actual  settlement 
does  is  to  secure  a  piece  of  the  earth's  surface  for  his  abid- 
ing-place, upon  or  in  which  to  earn  his  bread.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  pioneers  in  Ontonagon  County.  Those  who  preceded 
the  Government  surveyors  made  claims  to  such  tracts  as 
they  desired,  by  pre-emption,  and,  when  it  was  surveyed  and 
placed  in  market  for  sale  purchased  it  at  the  Government 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  except  mineral  lands,  which  were 
more.  The  United  States  survey  of  Ontonagon  County  was 
commenced  in  1845  and  completed  in  1849.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  first  entries  made  in  the  coanty  at  the 
first  United  States  land  offices  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  es- 
tablished at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  early  in  1847,  and  subse- 
quently moved  to  Marquette  in  1857. 

Josiah  Chandler,  Luther  W.  Clark,  J.  W.  Yandes,  Au- 
gustus Coburn  and  William  H.  Stevens,  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  Section  36,  Township  51  north,  of  Eange  38  west, 
entered  August  12,  1848,  now  belonging  to  the  Ohio  Min- 
ing Company;  F.  P.  Harrington,  Section  35  and  Section 
36,  October  27,  1848,  now  belonging  to  the  Venture  Min- 
ing Company.  William  Petit,  lot  in  Section  29,  and  lots 
in  Section  32,  Township  51  north,  Kange  39  west,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1849;  Thomas  Oats,  lots  in  Section  29,  November 
5,  1849;  Simon  Manclbaum,  Lot  3,  Section  29,  No- 
vember 5, 1849;  Eansom  Shelden,  lots  in  Section  1,  Town- 
ship 52  north,  Kange  39  west,  June  22,  1850;  Josiah  B. 
Jefirey,  on  Section  31,  Township  52  north.  Range  39  west, 
September  20,  1850;  Joel  A  Vaughn,  Section  19,  Town- 
ship 51  north.  Range  39  west,  July  15,  1850;  Elliott  Rus- 
sell, lot  on  Section  20,  Township  50  north,  Range  39 
west,  July  15,  1850;  Minesota  Mining  Company,  on  Sec- 
tion 7,  Township  50  north.  Range  39,  September  10,  1851; 
the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  9;  south 
half  of  Section  10;  soufch  half  of  Section  11;  west  half  of 
southeast  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  Section  12; 
west  half  of  northeast  quarter,  and  west  half  of  southeast 
quarter,  and  west  half  of  Section  13,  Sections  14  and  15, 
Township  50  north.  Range  39  west,  November  7, 1851;  Ed- 
ward Sales,  Lot''7,  Section  20,  Township  50  norfch.  Range 
39  west,  September  10,  1851;  Augustus  Coburn  and  Ed- 
ward Sales,  Lot  1,  Section  20,  Township  50  north,  Range 
39  west,  September  10,  1851;  Edward  Lockwood  and  Rob- 
ert McFeeley,  east  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  Section  19, 
Township  50  north,  Range  39  west,  September  15,  1851; 
Charles  Whittlesey,  on  Section  17,  Township  50  north, 
Range  39  west,  September  15,  1851;  Forest  Mining  Com- 
pany, northwest  fractional  quarter  of  Section  31,  Township 
50  north,  Range  39  west.  May  20, 1851 ;  Abner  Sherman,  south 
half  northwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  Section  29, 
Township  50  north,  Range  39  west,  June  14,  1851;  Sherman 
L  BiODii,  narthaisfe  qaarfcer  of  Section  5,  Tawnahip  51  north, 
Range  39  west,  May  9,  1851;    James  K.  Paul,  northeast 


quai'ter  of  northeast  quarter  of  Section  10,  Township  51 
north.  Range  39  west,  October  12,  1852;  Daniel  Beaser, 
Lot  1  and  all  of  Fractional  Section  12,  and  east  half  of 
northeast  half  of  Section  13,  Township  51  north.  Range 
42  west.  May  30,  1850;  Daniel  S.  Cash,  northeast  quarter 
of  northwest  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  27,  Township  51  north,  Range  42  west, 
May  5,  1853;  William  A.  Pratt,  east  half  of  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  35,  Township  50  north.  Range  41,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1855. 

The  above  list  includes  the  property  of  several  of  the 
pioneer  citizens  and  mining  companies. 

A  man  named  John  Wilson  made  the  claim  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Evergreen  Bluff  in  the  summer  of  1850. 
After  proving  it  up  under  the  name  of  Wilson,  he  returned 
to  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ,  his  former  home,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  trae  name  of  Conkling.  He  had  his  name  of 
John  Wilson  legalized  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan 
about  1856  or  1857,  to  protect  the  title  to  his  claim  and 
to  avoid  criminal  prosecution.  He  was  a  brother  to  ex- 
Senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York.  He  was  a  Mining 
Captain  in  the  iron  region  a  number  of  years.  He  after- 
ward went  West. 

COUNTY   OEGANIZATION. 

Ontonagon  County  was  laid  off,  boundaries  defined  and 
named,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  "An  act  to  di- 
vide the  Upper  Peninsula  into  six  counties  and  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  same,"  approved  March  9,  1843.  By 
that  act  the  boundaries  were  defined  thus:  "All  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  embraced  within  the  line  between  Range 
37  and  38  west,  and  north  boundary  of  Township  41,  the 
Montreal  River  and  Lake  Superior,  shall  be  laid  off  as  a 
separate  county,  and  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
county  of  Ontonagon,  together  with  Isle  Royale."  It  was 
attached  to  Chippewa  County  for  judicial  purposes.  An 
act  approved  May  18,  1846,  entitled  "  An  act  to  organize 
the  counties  of  Houghton,  Schoolcraft,  Ontonagon  and 
Marquette,"  provided  that  the  county  of  Ontonagon,  as 
laid  off  and  bounded  by  the  act  of  1843,  should  be  organ- 
ized by  an  election  of  county  officers,  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August,  1846,  including  a  County  Judge.  The 
county  was,  by  this  act,  attached  to  Honghton  County  for 
judicial  and  other  purposes.  It  also  provided  that  the  first 
election  should  be  held  for  all  this  territory,  including  On- 
tonagon, at  Copper  Harbor,  Eagle  River  and  L'Anse.  By 
another  act,  approved  March  17,  1847,  it  was  provided  that 
an  election  for  county  officers  in  Houghton  County,  includ- 
ing Ontonagon  as  attached  territory,  should  be  held  in  all 
the  townships  thereof,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July,  1847. 

Another  act,  approved  April  3,  1848,  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  the  organizing  of  four  counties  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  Section  3,  and  defining  and  naming  On- 
tonagon County  as  one  of  them.  The  act  also  repeals  the 
County  Judge  system  in  each  county,  and  substitutes  a 
District  Judge  for  all  the  counties.  It  also  provided  for 
the  election  of  county  officers  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July, 
1848,  in  Ontonagon  County,  which,  with  Marquette  and 
Schoolcraft,  are  attached  to  Houghton  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. None  of  these  acts  were  carried  out  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  separate  county  organization  of  Ontonagon,  al- 
though a  special  election  was  held  therein  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  September,  1852,  and  an  organization  thereof 
thus  perfected,  but  was  held  illegal  because  it  was  irregu- 
larly held  as  to  time  and  manner.  However,  a  curative  act 
was  passed,  approved  January  17,  1853,  which  provided 
"  that  the  election  of  county  officers  in  Ontonagon  County, 
held  on  the  last   Tuesday  of  September,  1852,  and  the  or- 
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ganizafcion  of  said  county  under  and  by  virtue  of  said 
election,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  held  and  deemed  to 
have  been  duly  organized  on  and  after  January  1,  1853. " 
The  same  act  also  provided  "  that  all  of  Houghton  County 
lying  west  of  the  line  between  Ranges  35  and  36,  hereto- 
fore constituting  a  part  of  said  county,  is  hereby  annexed 
to  and  constitutes  a  part  of  Ontonagon  County."  Thus 
the  detachment  of  Ontonagon  County  from  Houghton  for 
election,  judicial  and  revenue  purposes,  and  the  complete 
organization  thereof  by  itself,  dates  from  January  1,  1853, 
notwithstanding  all  the  legislative  acts  and  efforts  made 
to  this  end  prior  thereto. 

The  seat  of  justice  of  Ontonagon  County  was  estab- 
lished by  a  commission  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  under  the  organic  act  of  1846,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ontonagon  River,  which  is  some  two  hundred  feet  wide 
at  that  point,  and  flows  into  Lake  Superior.  The  place 
was  named  Ontonagon  after  the  river  and  county,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  noted  in  the  early  part  of  this  county's  history. 
The  village  is  336  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  sixty 
miles  from  Isle  Roy  ale,  which  is  northward,  in  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

The  first  or  organizing  election  of  the  county  was  held 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September,  1852,  as  before  noted, 
at  two  voting  precincts — one  in  the  township  of  Ontonag- 
on, and  the  other  in  the  township  of  Pewabic,  which 
townshipB  were  defined  and  named  by  legislative  enactment 
March  16,  1847.  The  following  were  the  county  officers 
thus  chosen:  District  Judge,  Ira  D.  Bush;  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate, J.  W.  Edwards;  Circuit  Court  Commissioner,  W.  W. 
Spaulding:  Clerk  and  Register  of  Deeds,  H.  R.  Close; 
Treasurer,  T.  B.  Hanna;  Sheriff,  Peter  Dean;  Surveyor, 
Charles  Merryweather.  These  officers,  together  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  organized  and  placed  the  civic  machin- 
ery of  the  county  in  operation.  The  first  Board  of  Super- 
visors was  composed  of  Augustus  Coburn,  of  Ontonagon 
Township,  and  James  Van  Alstine,  of  Pewabic  Township, 
chosen,  with  other  township  officers  in  their  respective 
townships,  at  the  said  first  election. 

COUNTY    INSTITUTIONS. 

Ontonagon  County  has  no  court  house  of  its  own — never 
did  have — but  has  always  rented  a  room  at  the  county  seat 
for  that  purpose.  It  uses  now,  and  has  used  for  some  years, 
the  Firemen's  Hall,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $50,  which  is  ar- 
ranged suitably,  and  is  ample  for  such  use.  The  county, 
however,  has  a  one-story  brick  structure,  with  a  street 
frontage  of  about  ninety  feet,  built  in  1865,  at  a  cost  of 
12,500,  which  contains  the  county  offices  and  records — 
Clerk's  office,  Probate's  office  and  Treasurer's  office — which 
was  built  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  county. 

The  county  built  a  jail  in  1855,  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  county  offices,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000,  which, 
some  time  afterward,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  at  once 
rebuilt  with  hewn  logs,  and  boarded  outside,  at  a  like  cost 
of  nearly  $4,000,  which  is  still  used  to  restrain  the  vicious 
and  violators  of  the  law,  but  is  not  very  well  patronized  at 
the  present  advanced  social  condition  of  the  county. 

Quite  early  after  the  organization  of  the  county,  a  poor 
farm  was  purchased,  and  an  ample  and  commodious  house 
was  built  thereon.  It  is  situated  four  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  Rockland  road,  in  Ontonagon  Township,  and 
contains  200  acres,  which  is  kept  in  good  repair.  Of  the 
farm  there  are  some  ninety  acres  improved  and  fenced. 
The  building  is  heated  with  stoves,  and  well  ventilated,  and 
good  wholesome  food  always  furnished,  and  good,  warm 
clothing  as  well.     The  building  has  no  accommodations 


for  the  insane  and  idiotic.  Children,  when  any  are  in- 
mates, are  sent  to  the  district  school.  Since  May  1,  1880, 
the  poor  farm  and  house  have  been  rented  for  $150  per  year, 
and  have  not  contained  any  paupers  since  that  date,  as  they 
have  been  and  are  now  provided  for  outside,  at  less  expense 
to  the  county.  The  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  for  1882 
are  John  Gr.  Parker,  James  Hoyt  and  John  Cheynoweth. 
The  above  comprise  all  the  county  institutions. 

The  first  records  of  the  county  were  made  at  the 
early  county  seat  of  Houghton  County,  at  Eagle  River, 
such  as  the  first  deed,  mortgage,  marriage  license,  crimi- 
nal and  other  actions  in  the  first  court  held. 

The  first  District  Judge  holding  court  in  Ontonagon 
County  was  Daniel  Goodwin. 


POLITICAL    RECORD. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  political  rec- 
ord of  the  county  from  its  organization,  including  the  votes 
cast  at  each  election  for  the  various  persons  voted  for,  from 
President  down  to  Coroner,  because  of  the  incompleteness 
of  the  official  records. 

While  there  was  an  election  of  county  officers  held  No- 
vember 6,  1849,  at  which  there  were  twenty-one  votes  cast, 
of  which  John  S.  Barry,  for  Governor,  received  seven,  and 
Flavins  Littlejohn,  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  received  thir- 
teen, and  at  which  election  John  Bacon  was  chosen  Judge 
of  Probate;  L.  P.  Morrison,  County  Clerk;  John  Linter, 
Treasurer;  M.  W.  Kelsey,  Register  of  Deeds;  Harris  Phil- 
lips, Sheriff;  Samuel  W.  Hill,  Surveyor;  and  James  K. 
Paul,  Coroner ;  yet  this  election  of  county  officers  was  held 
void,  as  the  organization  of  the  county  was  not  then  per- 
fected legally.  The  first  election  of  county  officers  (1852) 
who  served  is  noted  in  the  chapter  covering  the  county  or- 
ganization. As  some  subsequent  elections  may  be  of  inter- 
est as  showing  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  extended 
public  distinction  by  their  fellow-citizens,  the  record  of 
such  as  are  at  hand  are  here  given. 

The  next  election  was  held  on  Friday,  July  15,  1853, 
at  which  the  following  county  officers  were  chosen:  Cir- 
cuit Court  Commissioner,  William  W.  Spaulding;  Clerk 
and  Register  of  Deeds,  Daniel  Pittman;  Treasurer,  Augus- 
tus Coburn;  Sheriff*,  Peter  Dean.  The  vote  cast  at  this 
election  was  sixty- one,  which  the  foregoing  persons  received 
entire.  The  vote  was  canvassed  July  19,  1853,  by  Levi 
Hanna  as  Chairman ;  D.  Pittman,  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
County  Canvassers.  This  was  the  second  election  under 
the  legally  perfected  county  organization. 

The  next  election  record  at  hand  was  the  Presidential 
election  of  1864,  giving  the  names  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publicaD  candidates,  from  President  to  Coroner. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Representatives  voted 
for  in  Ontonagon  County  for  the  years  named:  In  1859, 
John  Greenfield;  1865,  George  C.  Jones;  1869  and  1870, 
William  D.  Williams  and  William  Willard;  1871,  1872, 
1873  and  1874,  William  Harris. 

The  vote  of  Ontonagon  County  for  President  from  1860, 
the  first  Presidential  vote  returned,  to  1880,  is  as  follows: 
In  1860,  Lincoln,  331;  Douglas,  300;  1864,  Lincoln,  252; 
McClellan,  454;  1868,  Grant,  227;  Seymour,  301;  1872, 
Grant,  218;  Greeley,  161;  1876,  Hayes,  201;  Tilden,  321; 
1880,  Garfield,  228;  Hancock,  218;  Weaver,  25. 

The  total  vote  in  the  county  for  Governor  from  1854  to 
1880,  is  as  follows: 

In  1854,  Bingham,  193;  Barry,  79;  1856,  not  returned; 
1858,  Wisner,  119;  Stewart,  109;  1860,  Blair,  331;  Bar- 
ry, 302;  1862,  Blair,  101;  Stewart,  157;  1864,  Crapo,  251; 
Fenton,  444;  1866,  Crapo,  226;  Williams,  380;  1868,  Bald- 
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win,  229;  Moore,  300;  1870,  Baldwin,  166;  Comstock, 
215;  1872,  Bagley,  239;  Blair  (Liberal),  141;  1874,  Bag- 
ley,  195;  Chamberlain,  243;  1876,  Croswell,  203;  Web- 
ber, 324;  1878,  Croswell,  184;  Barnes  (Democratic),  236; 
Smith  (National),  65;  1880,  Jerome,  217;  Halloway  (Dem- 
ocratic), 228;  McEver  (Greenback),  25. 

The  present  political  administration  of  the  county, 
1882,  is  as-  follows:  William  D.  Williams,  Circuit  Court 
Judge;  Theobald  Dreiss,  Probate  Judge;  Circuit  Court 
Commissioner,  S.  J.  Harring;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  C.  F. 
Burton;  Clerk,  M.  A.  Powers  (was  elected  by  the  people, 
served  part  of  his  term,  and  appointed  H.  M.  Powers  in 
hiri  place,  whereupon  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appointed 
William  eT.  Coulter  to  fill  M.  A.  Powers'  vacancy,  which  H. 
M.  Powers  declined  to  recognize,  and  "  held  the  fort "  until 
the  Circuit  Court,  at  its  term  in  September,  1882,  invited 
him  to  vacate,  whereupon  W.  J.  Coulter  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  office  until  the  Supreme  Court  determines  the  mat- 
ter) ;  Treasurer,  Stephen  Loranger^  who  held  the  office  from 
1856,  by  election,  successively  until  1876,  when  Capt. 
Henry  Buzzo  was  elected,  and  died  soon  after  he  entered 
upon  his  second  term,  in  1881,  whereupon  Mr.  Loranger 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy;  Sheriff,  P.  J.  Cusic; 
Register  of  Deeds,  M.  A.  Powers;  Supervisors,  Byron  N. 
White,  Thomas  Hooper,  Samuel  B.  Harris  and  Henry  Mil- 
ler. 

FINANCIAL    EEVIEW. 

The  direct  taxation  of  a  people,  whether  the  State,  coun- 
ty or  township,  is  a  branch  of  the  civic  organization  which 
interests  and  affects  those  who  have  to  stand  the  burden 
more  sensitively  than  any  other  part  thereof.  They  always 
like  to  know  where  the  revenue  goes  to  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  pay  every  year.  In  an  examination  of  the 
Treasurer's  records,  the  financial  affairs  of  the  county  ap- 
pear to  be  in  good  shape,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  seem 
to  be  light.  The  county  is  out  of  debt,  and  its  orders  are 
usually  paid  upon  presentation  to  the  Treasurer;  although 
there  are  at  present,  1882,  about  $1,500  outstanding;  but 
to  more  than  meet  these,  the  State  owes  the  county  $17, 
000  revenue,  paid  in  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  levied  by  the  county  for  1881 
was  $51,204,  which  was  raised  upon  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  real  and  personal  property  thereof,  at  $7,367,- 
467.  The  county  has  always  been  able  to  balance  its 
books  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1868,  prior  to  which  It 
had  been  struggling  with  its  war  indebtedness,  which  was 
created  during  the  rebellion  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
those  who  enlisted  and  thus  avoided  the  rigors  of  the  draft. 
This  indebtedness  was  large,  but  was  entirely  liquidated 
in  1868. 

The  revenue  system  of  Michigan  is  brought  down  to 
close  view  of  the  people — the  tax-payers — by  which  each 
township  levies  and  collects  its  own  tax,  pays  over  to  the 
County  Treasurer  the  portions  belonging  to  the  State  and 
county,  and  retains  the  balance,  which  is  apportioned  to 
the  general,  school  and  highway  funds  of  the  township,  and 
the  amounts  of  the  several  funds  thus  retained  by  the  Town- 
ship Treasurer  are  duly  reported  to  the  County  Treasurer, 
thus  enabling  the  latter  to  make  up  the  complete  financial 
records  of  the  county,  which  comprehends  the  entire  rev- 
enue paid  eacn  year  by  the  tax-payers  thereof. 

The  county  never  having  built  a  court  house  nor  other 
expensive  county  buildings,  the  people  thus  far  have  been 
but  lightly  burdened  by  taxation.  Though  the  time  will 
come,  erelong,  when  they  will  have  to  meet  the  expend- 
itures for  such  needed  buildings.  Under  the  revised  tax 
and  revenue  law  of  the  State  the  mines  and  owners  of  non- 


resident lands  will  have  to  beai*  a  greater  share  of  the  tax- 
burden  than  they  have  heiretofore,  which  is  but  simple  and 
fair  justice. 

ROAD    AND    WATER    WAYS. 

The  ways  and  means  of  transportation  of  persons,  prod- 
ucts and  merchandise  is  an  important  consideration  to  ail 
communities,  and  especially  to  those  which  are  originally 
being  formed.  In  this  view  Ontonagon  County  was  not 
blind,  inasmuch  as  it  put  forth  early  efforts  in  this  direction. 
The  first  move  of  which  there  is  any  record  at  hand  be- 
yond the  laying- out  and  improving  the  ordinary  local  wagon 
roads,  was  the  organization  of  the  Ontonagon  Plank  Road 
Company,  by  legislative  act,  approved  March  29,  1850,  for 
which  L.  W.  Clark,  Augustus  Coburn  and  Josiah  Chandler 
were  named  in  the  said  act  as  Commissioners.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  named  at  $50,000,  and  the  char- 
ter of  the  enterprise  was  granted  for  sixty  years. 

The  next  road  project  was  organized  at  the  Bigalow 
House,  December  10,  1855,  for  the  making  of  a  roadway 
from  that  point  to  Copper  Harbor.  This  was  deemed  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  this  county,  from  the  fact  that  the 
steamers  Planet  and  Ogontz  had  failed  to  land  supplies 
belonging  here,  and  instead  had  landed  them  at  Copper 
Harbor.  Thus  the  people  of  the  county  found  themselves 
without  supplies  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  which 
were  a  hundred  miles  away,  through  a  wilderness  without 
roads.  At  this  meeting,  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, and  people  volunteered  to  build  the  road  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  hour.  J.  W.  Edwards  presided,  and 
W.  W.  Spaulding  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting.  Act- 
ive efforts  were  made  to  push  the  project  through. 

The  next  roadway  project  was  the  construction  of  the 
Ontonagon  &  Rockland  Plank  Road,  which  was  completed 
in  November,  1859,  by  L.  M.  Dickerson,  under  a  contract 
with  the  company.     It  did  good  service  for  years. 

The  first  railroad  way  was  projected  in  1861,  by  the 
citizens  of  Ontonagon  County,  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Ontonagon  to  Wisconsin,  called  the  North- 
ern Michigan  &  Wisconsin  Railway  Company,  of  which 
Algernon  Merry  weather  was  chosen  President;  George  D. 
Emerson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  A.  Coburn,  D.  S, 
Cash,  A.  C.  Davis,  Levi  Adams,  Henry  R.  Close,  George 
D.  Emerson,  J.  B.  Townsend,  C.  H.  Palmer,  Sam  W.  Hill, 
W.  H.  Stevens,  A.  G.  Ellis  and  Jasper  Vleit,  Directors. 

The  Ontonagon  &  Montreal  Railroad  was  chartered  by 
legislative  act  approved  March  20,  1863,  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  the  Ontonagon  River  westward  to  the  Mon- 
treal River,  in  the  same  county,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Mon- 
treal &  Ontonagon  State  Railroad"  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
Three  commissioners  were  named  in  the  charter — Daniel 
Beaser,  Peter  Mitchell  and  Daniel  S.  Cash.  It  has  never 
yet  been  constructed. 

Prior  to  1874,  the  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon 
Railroad  Company  was  organized  for  the  construction  of 
an  eastern  outlet  for  this  region,  and  in  1874  it  was  in 
process  of  construction.  Prior  to  1882,  it  was  completed 
to  L'Anse,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  be  completed  to 
this  county.  The  Oshkosh  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  Com- 
pany are  also  pushing  a  railroad  line  from  the  former  place 
hitherward,  which  was  in  process  of  construction  in  1874 
and  later. 

In  1874,  a  plank  road  was  built  from  Ontonagon  to  the 
Venture  and  other  mines,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  the  former  point,  thus  intersecting  the  copper  range  of 
hills.     It  was  called  the  "Miners'  road." 

The  Ontonagon  Stage  Line  was  established  in  1877,  ex- 
tending from  Ontonagon  to  L'Anse,  making  Rockford,  Ma- 
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pie  Grove,  Houghton  and  Hancock  points.  This  line  is 
operated  by  Charles  Skellon,  who  also  has  conveyed  the 
mail  between  these  points  daily  each  way  since  1880. 

The  Ontonagon  River  Improvement  and  Boom  Company, 
with  H.  H.  Rich,  President;  G.  M.  Wakefield,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  was  organized  in  18 — ,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000,  of  which  $30,000  was  paid  up.  At  this  date, 
1882,  $55,000  of  the  stock  is  paid  up.  Previous  to  the  or- 
ganization of  this  company,  the  Ontonagon  River  had  never 
been  success  fully  run  for  logging  purposes.  Substantial 
improvements  have  been  made  by  this  company.  Further 
improvements  are  contemplated  for  the  coming  season. 
Three  new  dams  are  to  be  built,  new  cribs  are  to  be  sunk, 
and  considerable  blasting  of  rock  from  the  river  bed  will 
also  be  done.  This  was  f  oand  necessary,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
estimated  to  be  about  4,000,000,000  feet  of  pine  in  the  county 
and  on  the  copper  and  iron  range,  in  a  belt  coursing  some 
three  miles  east  of  Agogebic  Lake  and  about  eighteen 
miles  wide,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  besides  the  scat- 
tered pine  throughout  the  entire  county. 

A  small  steamboat  was  built  at  Cleveland,  a  stern-wheel 
river  boat  for  the  Ontonagon  River  trade,  in  1852.  She 
was  sailed  to  the  Sault,  drawn  over  the  rapids  and  brought 
to  Ontonagon,  and  was  run  one  season,  running  up  the 
river  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  or  twelve  miles  up.  She 
was  calculated  to  tow  the  scows  on  the  river.  She  was  a 
twenty -ton  boat. 

The  Ontonagon  &  Brule  River  Railroad,  H.  N. 
Smith,  General  Superintendent,  dates  its  corporate  ex- 
istence back  to  February  11,  1857.  The  Legislature 
of  Michigan  authorized  by  act  of  that  date,  a  grant  of  six 
sections  of  land  to  the  mile,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Ontonagon  &  State  Line  Railway.  A  preliminary  sur- 
vey was  made,  bufc  the  financial  troubles  of  that  year  caused 
a  suspension  of  the  work,  and  the  project  was  virtually 
abandoned.  The  matter  lay  in  abeyance  for  so  many  years 
that  the  people  of  Ontonagon  County  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  the  road  built,  and  seemingly  had  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  the  land  grant.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Timothy 
Nester  (who  only  recently  has  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Ontonagon)  to  revive  the  project.  He  investigated  the  mat- 
ter, and  by  his  energy  and  hopefulness  in  the  cause  in- 
spired confidence  and  renewed  effort  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desired  end.  The  meeting  was  held  July  11, 
1881.  Through  Mr.  Nester' s  personal  efforts,  certain  cap- 
italists of  Saginaw  were  induced  to  undertake  the  building 
of  the  road,  provided  the  transfer  of  the  original  grant  to 
them  could  be  secured. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1880,  these  parties  organ- 
ized the  Ontonagon  &  Brule  River  Railroad  Company,  with 

Ezra  Rust  as  President,  and ,  Secretary,  and 

C.  W.  Wells,  Treasurer.  Through '  the  united  efforts  of  a 
few  individuals,  the  most  influential  of  whom  were  Hon. 
James  Mercer,  the  able  representative  from  the  Ontonagon 
District,  and  that  indefatigable  champion  of  the  project, 
Timothy  Nester,  the  grant  was  confirmed  on  the  new  com- 
pany September  12,  1880.  The  terms  and  conditions  were 
left  to  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature. 

In  September,  1880,  the  road  was  surveyed  and  located 
from  Ontonagon  to  Rockland.  June  5,  1881,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  defining  the  terms  and  conditions.  The 
extent  of  the  line  was  to  be  from  Ontonagon,  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, to  the  intersection  of  the  Brule  River  with  the  State 
line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  a  distance  of  about 
eighty-two  miles.  The  bill  provided  that  the  first  twenty 
miles  should  be  completed  within  one  year  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  act,  and  the  entire  line  by  December  1,  1886. 


Land  to  the  amount  of  six  sections  to  the  mile  was  to  be 
certified  to  the  company  on  the  completion  of  each  division 
of  twenty  miles.  But  the  company  was  prohibited  from 
selling  any  of  said  lands  till  the  entire  line  shall  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  Saginaw  parties,  not  feeling  sufficiently  strong  to 
push  the  work  through  in  the  limited  time  allowed  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  certain  prominent  Milwaukee  raiload  men 
were  induced  to  take  stock  in  the  enterprise.  Jesse  Hoyt, 
of  New  Tork,  Angus  Smith,  Guido  Phister,  Ephraim  Mari- 
ner and  J.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  became  inter- 
ested. 

Ezra  Rust  continued  as  President;  Angus  Smith  was 
elected  Vice  President;  Guido  Phister,  Treasurer;  J.  C. 
Spencer,  Secretary;  Ephraim  Mariner,  Attorney;  H.  N. 
Smith,  General  Superintendent,  and  C.  S.  Woodard,  Chief 
Engineer.  Surveys  were  commenced  May  20,  1881,  and 
the  construction  began  July  11  of  that  year.  The  first 
twenty  miles  were  completed  and  accepted  February  5, 
1882.  Stations  were  established  at  Ontonagon  and  Rock- 
land. The  first  train  was  run  July  4,  1882,  and  regular 
trains  began  running  August  14,  1882.  The  rolling  stock 
consists  of  one  thirty-ton  locomotive,  one  combined  passen- 
ger and  baggage  coach,  three  box  cars  and  fifteen  flat  cars. 
The  trains  at  this  date  make  two  regular  trips  a  day  be- 
tween Ontonagon  and  Rockland;  passenger  rates  are  5  cents 
a  mile. 

The  gentlemen  from  Milwaukee  who  are  identified  with 
this  road  are  also  interested  in  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern 
Railroad,  and  propose  to  connect  the  two  lines  by  means  of 
a  junction  with  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  Railroad,  now 
being  constructed  between  Green  Bay  (the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern)  and  the  objective  point  of 
the  Ontonagon  &  Brule  River  Railroad  on  the  State  line. 
When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  people  of  On- 
tonagon County  will  have  the  most  direct  line  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Chicago  of  any  section  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. The  consummation  of  this  long- hoped -for  event  is 
among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future,  and  when  it 
does  happen  the  venerable  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  copper 
regions  shall  stare  and  rub  his  eyes  with  as  genuine  wonder 
as  did  his  namesake  of  old  upon  the  Catskills,  after  his 
twenty  years  of  slumber. 

AGRICULTURAL    INTERESTS. 

While  Ontonagon  is  not  an  agricultural  county,  yet  this 
interest  is  carried  on  in  different  parts  thereof  in  most  of 
its  branches.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  industry,  a  society 
was  organized,  December  4,  1867,  called  the  Ontonagon 
Agricultural  Society,  at  which  time  articles  of  association 
were  adopted,  and  fourteen  directors  chosen — S.  C.  Jones, 
Edward  Sales,  W.  W.  Spaulding,  James  E.  Hoyt,  S.  F. 
Peck,  D.  S.  Cash,  Joseph  Yogtlin,  H.  H.  Pennock,  F. 
Beck,  T.  G.  Liesir,  Lathrop  Johnson  and  William  Harris. 
The  following  were  the  first  officers  elected:  President, 
George  C.  Jones;  Vice  Presidents,  J.  Yoetlin  and  W.  W. 
Spaulding;  Secretary,  C.  J.  Lasier;  Treasurer,  Lathrop 
Johnson. 

The  society  held  its  first  annual  fair  at  the  village  of 
Ontonagon  October  20  and  21,  1868,  at  which  a  fair  dis- 
play was  made  of  the  products  of  the  county,  such  as  win- 
ter and  spring  wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas,  beaus,  apples  and 
the  various  varieties  of  garden  vegetables,  besides  cattle, 
hogs,  etc.  Premiums  were  awarded  for  cattle,  hogs,  sheej) 
and  poultry  and  the  various  varieties  of  grain  exhibited. 
The  exhibition  was  regarded  quite  a  success. 

In  1857,  300  acres  of  potatoes  were  raised  in  one  lo- 
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cality,  which  produced  12,000  bushels,  and  were  sold  at  $1 
per  bushel.  The  farm  of  the  Minesota  Mining  Company 
produced  this  year  4,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  was  a 
yield  of  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  farms  about  Eock- 
land  also  grew  2,500  bushels  more. 

The  officers  of  the  society  elected  October  9, 1869,  were: 
President,  William  Harris;  Vice  Presidents,  James  E.  Hoyt 
and  James  Mercer;  Secretary,  D.  S.  Cash;  Treasurer,  F. 
Beck.  The  third  annual  fair  was  held  at  Eockland  Octo- 
ber 11,  12,  1870,  and  made  a  creditable  display.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  fairs  were  held  at  Ontonagon  on  September 
29,  30,  1871,  and  in  October  4,  5,  1872,  the  latter  being 
the  last  one  held  in  the  county. 

»In  1860,  there  were  grown  about  the  Minnesota  Mine 
13,848  bushels  of  potatoes;  2,100  bushels  of  turnips;  150 
tons  of  hay;  100  bushels  of  oats.  The  total  acreage  un- 
der cultivation  in  the  county  this  year  was  10,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  products  therefrom  was  $25,000.  One  year, 
James  T.  Bond  grew  in  Greenfield  Township,  3,000  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  he  sold  $1,700  worth  of  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables to  the  Bohemian  Mine  alone.  His  potatoes  that 
year  produced  250  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  sold  for  $1.50 
per  bushel. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agricultural  interests  in 
the  county  can  be  made  profitable  when  given  the  proper 
attention,  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will  occupy 
a  leading  place  in  the  industries  of  the  county  with  the 
mining  and  lumbering  interests.  Its  success  has  already 
been  illustrated. 

THE    PKESS. 

Unlike  the  newspaper  press  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  that  of  Ontonagon  was  started  and  has  since 
been  mainly  devoted  to  the  mineral  interests  thereof,  not 
forgetting,  however,  the  general  local  enterprises  and  in- 
terests. 

The   first   printing   press  was   brought   to  Ontonagon 
County  in  1855,   by  James  Carson,  who,  with  John  M. 
Bradford,  as  editor,  started  the  first  paper  here,  called  the 
Lake  Superior  Miner.      The   office  was   established  in  the 
basement  of  the  Bigelow  House,  and  the  first  number  of 
the  paper  was  issued  in  August  of  that  year,  and  claimed 
to  be  independent  in  politics.     These  parties  ran  it  a  year, 
when  the  firm  was  changed  to  Bradford  &  Bliss.     But  it  was 
of  short  duration,  and  was  succeeded  by  Emerson  &  Bliss — 
George  D.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Bliss — who  conducted  it  until 
June,  .1857,  when  J.  W.  Crozier  purchased  the  interest  of 
Bliss,  thus  changing  the  firm  to  Emerson  &  Crozier,  who  con- 
tinued its  publication  until  1862,  when  Mr.  Emerson  retired 
and  entered  the  military  service,  thus  leaving  Mr.  Crozier 
its  sole  manager,  which  he  continued  until  1867,  when  he 
sold  the  establishment  to  JeJBferson  Lasier,  who  conducted 
it  until  1869,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Meads,  the  present  proprie- 
tor, purchased  it  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Ontonagon 
Miner,  The  paper  was  first  started  as  a  folio,  then  changed  to 
a  quarto,  and  then  back  to  its  present  folio  form  of  seven 
columns  to  the  page.     Its  first  editor  was  John  M.  Brad- 
ford, then  George  D.  Emerson,  who  now  occupies  the  chair 
of  mining  in  the  State  Geological  School  of  Missouri;  then 
Mr.  Crozier,  who  is  now   Postmaster;    afterward,  Lasier, 
and  now  Mr.   Alfred  Meads  gives  vigor   and   life   to   its 
editorial  columns.     The  Miner  is  the  oldest  continuously 
published  paper  in  the    Upper   Peninsula,   having   never 
missed  an  issue,  although  it  was  printed  once,  in  1857,  on 
foolscap  paper,  its  regular  supply  of  print  having  failed. 
It  is  now  equipped  with  a  new  outfit — Taylor  power  press, 
type,  fixtures  and  soon  will  have  a  new  office. 

The  next  paper  started  in  the  county  was  the  Upper 


Peninsula  Advocate,  in  October,  1857,  by  William  S. 
Bliss  &  Co. — W.  S.  Bliss  and  J.  Greenfield.  It  was  a  six- 
column  folio  sheet,  and  only  continued  until  June,  1859, 
when  it  was  moved  to  Houghton  and  merged  into  the  Min- 
ing  Gazette  of  that  place. 

The  next  and  last  newspaper  started  in  the  county  was 
the  Ontonagon  Herald,  which  was  first  thrown  to  the 
breeze  on  April  22,  1880,  under  the  proprietorship  and 
editorial  management  of  M.  L.  Dunham,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  county,  and  had  been 
Principal  of  theX^nion  School  of  Ontonagon.  In  October, 
1881,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Howell,  a  graduate  of  the  Collegiate 
and  Law  Departments  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  pur- 
chased the  paper,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  under 
his  editorial  control  October  21,  that  year.  It  is  owned 
by  a  company,  of  which  Mr.  Howell  is  one.  It  is  said  to 
be  well  grounded  for  a  long  voyage,  if  not  a  happy  one,  at 
all  times.  It  is  a  seven- column -to- a-page  sheet,  folio  in 
form,  and  is  creditably  conducted. 

Neither  of  the  papers — the  Miner  nor  Herald— m^m  to 
make  politics  nor  religion  prominent.  Mining,  lumber 
and  local  development  is  their  watchword. 

WAE    RECORD. 

Ontonagon  County  has  a  creditable  record  for  the  part 
its  people  took  in  furnishing  men  and  supplies  toward  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  of  1861-65.  It  contributed  254  men 
as  soldiers,  of  which  one  company  in  the  Twenty- seventh 
Michigan  Infantry  Regiment,  was  composed.  Of  this  total 
number,  192  enlisted  prior  to  September  19,  1863;  62 
served  three  years,  and  one  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  volun- 
teer. 

A  further  expression  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of 
the  county  was  shown  in  the  liberal  appropriations  of 
money  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  for  the  relief  and  aid 
of  the  families  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the  front  for  their 
country.  The  sum  thus  furnished  was  $4, 747.02.  Besides 
this  amount,  the  county  also  appropriated  a  large  bounty 
fund,  from  which  it  paid  to  each  man  enlisting  to  fill  the 
required  quota  of  the  county  under  the  several  calls  of  the 
Government,  the  sum  of  $400. 

And  still  further  was  not  only  the  patriotism,  but  the 
noble  liberality  of  the  people  by  their  voluntary  action  as 
well,  shown  in  the  contribution  of  the  sum  of  $6,017.43, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  the 
front,  and  forwarded  to  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society.  This 
large  sum  was  raised  by  a  festival  held  at  the  Bigalow 
House,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1865— the  birthday  of  the 
Father  of  the  country,  which  the  soldiers  thus  sought  to  be 
benefited  were  periling  their  lives  to  save— and  was  for- 
warded to  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  on  the  1st  day  of  March 
thereafter.  The  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
to  aid  in  this  grand  gathering.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  amount  thus  contributed  from  any  locality  of  the 
same  population  in  the  country. 

Of  eighty-five  soldiers  who  left  Ontonagon  for  service 
at  the  front,  August  25,  1862,  only  nine  returned  thereto 
in  August,  1865.  Twenty  thereof  had  been  discharged 
the  year  prior,  and  as  many  more  remained  elsewhere. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  war  record  of  the 
county,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  military  chapter  in 
the  general  history. 

HUMAN    FATALITIES. 

Human  fatalities  are  various  in  form  and  results,  and 
overtake  all  classes,  the  distinguished  as  well  as  the  humble 
in  life.  One  of  the  most  disastrous  fatalities  occurring  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region  was  the  foundering  of  the  steamer 
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■'Sunbeam,  between  Eagle  River  and  Ontonagon,  August  21, 
1863,  with  twenty-live  passengers  on  board,  all  of  whom 
perished  save  one  man,  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  terror. 

Among  the  lost  were  Augustus  Coburn,  Abner  Scherman 
and  son,  of  Ontonagon,  and  Mrs.  Philip  Scherman,  of  Han- 
cock. Mr.  Coburn  was  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  John  Coburn, 
formerly  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Indiana.  Mr. 
Augustus  Coburn  was  warmly  intrenched  in  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  the  people  of  Ontonagon,  and  his  loss  in 
this  terrible  and  untimely  manner  was  a  shock  to  them. 
The  following  sketch  is  from  the  Ontonagon  Miner,  and 
tells  the  full  story: 

"  So  reluctant  has  our  whole  community  been  to  yield 
the  last  possible  hope  that  this  late  lamented  citizen  might 
still  return  to  us  alive,  we  have  felt  unwilling  to  publish 
any  record  of  his  character  and  standing  until  this  hope 
had  utterly  expired.  At  length,  we  must  resign  ourselves 
to  our  irreparable  loss,  and  prepare  to  commemorate  his 
virtues  and  profit  by  his  example.  His  birth  place  was  in 
Corydon,  Ind.,  and  had  he  lived  until  the  3d  of  September, 
a  week  from  the  day  he  left  us  to  embark  on  the  Sunbeam, 
he  would  have  been  forty-two  years  of  age.  After  Gen. 
Harrison  had  located  the  seat  of  government  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Mr.  Coburn's  father,  a  lawyer  and  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  fixed  his  residence  at  the  State  Capital,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Court,  which  he  held  till  late  in  life.  It  was  in  this  office 
that  the  subject  of  this  notice,  while  employed  as  Deputy 
with  his  father,  reaped  many  of  those  advantages  which 
distinguished  him  and  won  that  rare  knowledge  of  public 
business  and  legal  forms  and  proceedings  that  so  eminent- 
ly qualified  him  for  his  leading  part  in  all  the  organiza- 
tionS  of  this  new  country.  In  this  position  he  was  conver 
sant  with  the  popular  affairs  of  our  country  at  large,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  amazing  historical  and  current 
acquaintance  with  our  national  events.  He  was  sent  to 
prosecute  his  classical  studies  at  Wabash  College,  prepara- 
tory to  entering  ihe  profession  of  law,  a  department  in 
which  his  singular  discernment  and  strong  judgment,  with 
his  vigor  of  intellect  must  have  elevated  him  to  the  highest 
rank.  He  was  inclined,  however,  to  a  more  active  course 
of  life,  and  he  sought  relaxation  from  long  protracted  con- 
finement, in  a  visit  to  Lake  Superior. 

"  In  1849,  he,  with  several  others,  came  to  try  their  ad- 
ventures in  the  new  districts  of  Ontonagon.  Here  he  acted 
for  a  year  or  two  as  agent  for  the  Forest  Mine,  and,  in 
1851,  fixed  his  residence  at  Ontonagon,  becoming  a  partner 
in  the  well-known  merchandising  firm  of  Coburn  &  Berten- 
shaw.  From  this  time,  he  was  actively  employed  in  the 
duties  of  the  various  public  offices  which  were  intrusted  to 
him,  and  in  the  management  of  his  constantly  growing  es- 
tate, until  his  death.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Eagle  River  to  examine  a  promising  mineral 
show  recently  discovered  upon  a  tract  of  his  land  near  that 
place.  While  sadly  we  lament  his  premature  death,  we 
find  pleasure  in  recording  his  character.  Fur  him  we 
cherish  no  common  regard,  and  memory  will  preserve  his 
name  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  dearest  of  men. " 

Mr.  Abner  Scherman  was  a  man  of  standing  among  the 
people  of  Ontonagon,  whose  sad  and  premature  loss  was 
deplored. 

As  the  Sunbeam  went  down,  the  upper  cabin  floor  be- 
came detached,  and  the  one  fortunate  man  saved  there- 
from, secured  himself  upon  it  with  a  rope,  and,  with  a  keg 
of  wine  which  he  picked  up,  thus  floated  over  and  through 
ilm  wild,  dashing  waves  of  the  rough  sea  for  twenty  hours, 
and  finally  reached  the  shore  where  the  rocky  ledge  ex- 


tended 200  feet  high.  He  kept  alive  by  the  frequent  use 
of  the  wine  in  the  keg,  which  also  enabled  him  to  traverse 
the  shore  along  the  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks  for  some 
distance,  when  he  came  to  a  depression  through  which  he 
reached  the  upland  and  where  he  happened  to  find  a  Mack- 
inac blanket  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree,  evidently  left  by  an 
Indian  trapper  who  could  not  carry  it.  With  this  he 
vn-apped  himself  and  made  his  way  fifty  miles  on  foot  to 
Eagle  River,  where  he  was  cared  for,  having  thus  gone 
thirty- six  hours  without  food. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards,  an  old  and  prominent  citizen  of  the 
county,  the  first  Probate  Judge  thereof,  was  lost  by  drown- 
ing, occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  propeller  St.  Clair, 
several  years  ago,  in  which  he  was  a  passenger.  « 

Of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Ontonagon  County  who 
died  otherwise  than  by  accident,  the  Hon.  John  Greenfield 
was  prominent,  having,  among  other  positions  of  trust, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1858.  from 
Houghton  and  Ontonagon  Counties.  He  died  March  6, 
1861;  was  of  Scotch  nationality;  came  to  the  county  in 
1846,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  one  of  the  first 
copper  mines  ever  worked  in  the  county.  He  platted  and 
owned  an  addition  to  the  village  of  Ontonagon,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Gardner,  and  made  substantial  local  im- 
provements. He  held  various  positions  of  trust — Collector 
of  the  port,  and  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Algernon  Merryweather,  another  prominent  citizen  of 
the  county,  also  died  April  28,  1861.  He  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  first  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  a  United 
States  Government  Surveyor,  in  1845,  and  to  Ontonagon 
County  in  the  spring  of  1851,  to  make  a  survey  of  Agoge- 
bic  Lake  thereiD,  and  from  thence  became  identified  and 
active  in  the  early  development  of  mining  interests,  roads 
and  other  local  enterprises.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

The  first  man  killed  in  the  county  was  an  Irish  laborer 
in  the  Minesota  Mine,  who  was  seeking  to  rescue  a  plank 
lying  across  the  open  shaft,  and  standing  astride  of  it  and 
angrily  pulling  it,  the  opposite  end  dropped  into  the  shaft, 
throwing  him  with  it  and  thus  killing  him  instantly. 

A  tragic  row  occurred  one  Sunday  in  the  spring  of  1858, 
between  a  crowd  of  Cornish  and  Irish,  in  which  one  John- 
son Tyrrel,  a  Cornishman.  was  killed  by  an  Irishman 
named  Daniel  Ryan,  in  the  latter's  saloon.  The  Irish- 
man took  refuge  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building, 
which  was  then  fired,  the  Irishman  jumping  out  of  the 
windows,  whereupon  the  English  outside  poured  gunshot 
at  them.  In  the  melee,  Daniel  Ryan  caught  an  ax,  with 
which  he  struck  Tyrrel  in  the  back,  severing  the  spine 
with  the  bit  thereof,  killing  him.  The  latter  was  an  in- 
offensive man,  and  was  helping  carry  a  wounded  man  from 
the  scene,  when  thus  fatally  struck.  Ryan  was  a  rough 
who  made  his  escape  and  was  never  caught. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1885,  the  most  devastating  flood  oc- 
curred in  the  county  ever  witnessed.  Its  damage  to  prop- 
erty was  destructive  and  extensive,  especially  along  the 
river  and  mining  range,  to  mills,  dams,  bridges,  timber  and 
logs  and  roads,  and  above  the  Forest  Landing,  on  the  On- 
tonagon River,  barns,  stables  and  other  buildings  were 
swept  away,  in  one  stable  of  which  ten  horses  were  lost. 
The  damage  of  this  flood  in  the  county  was  estimated  at 
$60,000. 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  fatalities  and  incidents 
in  the  county,  from  its  pioneer  days  to  the  present  time, 
which  have  escaped  us,  notwithstanding  our  purpose  and  ef- 
forts ]to  secure  everything  worthy  of  record  in  these  pages. 
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MINES    AND   MINERS. 

Aztec  Mine. — Work  at  the  Aztec  Mine  was  continued 
during  the  year  1881-82,  driving  a  cross-cut  through  the 
bluff  and  securing  a  few  tons  of  copper — five  tons,  1,880 
pounds.  The  mine  is  owned  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey,  by  whom 
it  was  purchased,  and  in  1880,  a  new  company  was  organ- 
ized, and  Capt.  Joseph  Huddleston,  with  half  a  dozen  min- 
ers, has  since  been  at  work.  The  mine  lies  east  of  the 
Hilton,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  31,  Town  51, 
Eange  27,  and  the  bluff  in  which  it  is  situated  forms  one 
of  tfie  Evergreen  Range  Bluffs.  The  first  copper  was 
shipped  in  1852,  and  the  total  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  about  356  tons.  The  assessments  have  been  |150,- 
000;  and  the  estate  consists  of  1,200  acres  of  land.  The 
mine  can  be  drained  to  a  considerable  depth,  by  adits.  On 
the  location  is  a  stamp -mill  with  ten  head  Cornish  stamps, 
a  rock  house,  etc.  The  work  now  doing  is  more  in  the  way 
of  exploration,  to  cross-cut,  and  in  a  measure  to  prove  the 
lodes.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  divided  into  40,- 
000  shares.  The  officers  are  August  Page,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Capt.  John  Chynoweth,  Agent, 
Greenland,  Mich. 

Flint  Steel  Mining  Company. — The  Flint  Steel  Mining 
Company  was  an  early  organization,  owning  the  southwest 
quarter  of  and  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
12,  also  the  southeast  quarter  Section  11,  Town  50,  Range 
39.  Work  commenced  by  opening  some  old  Indian  pits,  in 
which  several  short  shafts  were  lowered  and  some  drifting 
done.  This  land  was  set  off  by  the  Minesota  Company, 
and  the  company  organized  in  1855,  but  had  been  worked 
in  1850;  the  vein  did  not  prove  productive.  The  location 
comprises  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bluff,  where  it  is  cut 
in  two  by  the  Flint  Steel  River,  which  here  makes  a  broad 
gap  through  the  range.  The  river  lies  several  hundred 
feet  below  the  tops  of  the  spurs,  which  confront  each  other 
on  opposite  sides,  the  western  bluff  comprising  the  Cale- 
donia Mine  and  the  eastern  the  Flint  Steel.  West  of  this 
gap  the  hills  of  the  Minesota  Range  lie  with  great  regu- 
larity and  symmetry;  their  summits  are  notched  in  only 
one  or  two  places,  and  these  superficial  indications  of 
regularity  are  sustained  in  the  underground  works  of  the 
important  mines  located  in  that  direction.  But  to  the  east 
of  this  gap  the  mines  show  all  the  contortions  and  twist- 
ings  corresponding  with  the  broken  and  irregular  super- 
ficial contour. 

[1  These  two  mining  locations,  occupying  the  two  sides  of 
the  Flint  Steel  gap,  are  now  controlled  by  one  company. 
The  Caledonia  was  formerly  known  as  the  Nebraska; 
changed  to  the  Caledonia  in  1863. 

These  companies  paid  in  assessments — the  Flint  Steel, 
$204,000,  and  the  Caledonia  $140,000— and  were  consoli- 
dated in  1871  as  the  Flint  Steel  Copper  Company.  Prior 
to  their  consolidation  each  had  done  considerable  mining 
work,  and  found  some  copper  in  isolated  masses,  but  the 
irregularity  of  the  veins  renders  it  perplexing  and  uncer- 
tain work.  Each  of  the  companies  had  built  a  small 
stamp-mill,  but  the  Caledonia  mill  was  burned  in  1870. 
This  mine  is  opened  by  two  adits  from  the  west  side  of  the 
bluff,  extending  about  one-half  way  through,  the  upper 
one  being  625  feet  in  length,  and  the  lower  one  603  feet 
long;  these  were  connected  by  two  winzes  and  a  shaft  220 
feet  in  depth.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bluff  are  four  adit 
levels;  they  all  intersect  the  north,  or  Knowlton  vein,  and 
the  two  upper  cross-cut  levels  are  driven  in  400  feet,  to  the 
Butler  or  Champion  vein.  There  are  two  shafts  120  feet 
apart,  down  in  the  Champion  vein  250  feet,  and  drifts 
from  these  each  way,  200  feet.     The  shafts  are  connected 


by  two  levels.     This  mine  is  at  the  west  end  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Evergreen  Range. 

On  the  Flint  Steel  location  two  mines  have  been  opened 
at  points  several  hundred  feet  distant  from  each  other. 
The  more  important  one  is  opened  with  three  shafts  sunk 
to  the  second  level,  and  these  shafts  were  connected.  One 
mass  of  thirty-five  tons  was  found  in  this  mine  in  1865,  in 
which  year  1 52  tons  of  rough  copper  were  taken  out.  The 
adits  from  the  Caledonia  from  the  north  side  were  driven 
in  on  cross  courses,  and  in  one  of  them  three  masses  of 
copper  were  found — the  only  instance  in  Ontonagon  County 
of  finding  copper  in  fissure  veins.  In  the  Norwich  and 
other  mines  long  drifts  have  been  made  in  these  transverse 
fissures  without  finding  any  copper. 

The   consolidation   of    the   two   companies   was   made 
through  the  fact  that  the  same  parties  owned  the  control- 
ling interest  in  both.     Immediately  after,   a  stamp-mill, 
with  twenty-four  heads,  was  built  on  the  Flint  Steel  River, 
})etween  the  two  mines,  and  a  long  trestle  was  made,  extend- 
ing from  the  mill   across  the  valley  each  way,  north  and 
south  to  the  mine.     About  $60,000  was  expended  in  this 
work.     The  purpose  was  to  work  up  the  burrows  of  rock 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  previous  years'  working,  es- 
pecially since  the  mines  had  been  worked  on  tribute,  and 
which  were  thought  to  contain  a  good  percentage  o£  copper. 
The  rock  on  top  of  the  burrows  looked  well,  but  unfortun- 
ately it  proved  that  the  rock  on  the  surface  of  the  burrows 
was  the  only  part  that  held   any  copper.     As  soon  as  that 
was  worked  off,  the  remainder,  the  bulk  of  the  piles,  was 
worthless   and  the  mill   had  nothing  to  do.     The  mines, 
which  carry  but  little  stamp  rock,  could  not  supply  the 
mill,  and  it  was  obliged  to  shut  down.     This  work  was 
done  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Dr.  McKin- 
nie,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  owners,  and  the  Doctor  was, 
naturally,   greatly  disappointed.       For  several  years  the 
mill  has  not  been  used,  and  the  trestle  is  becoming  dilapi- 
dated.    In  1873,  after  the  company  shut  down,  the  mines 
were  leased  to  Capt.  Martin— an  old  experienced  miner— 
on  a  royalty,  and  during  the  six  years  that  he  held  the 
lease  he  has  obtained  135|  tons  of   copper.     His  product 
for  1880,  taken  from  the  Caledonia,  is  33,911  pounds  of 
mineral  in  mass  and  barrel  copper.     The  stamp  rock  has 
been   allowed  to  accumulate.      The  period  of  his  lease  is 
eight  years.     Capt.    Martin  has  paid  his  miners  6  to  8 
cents  per  pound  for  getting  out  the  copper.     The  company 
have  realized  enough  to  pay  the  taxes.     He  has  had,  on  an 
average,  six  men  at  work.     During  the  past  summer,  four 
men  have  been  working  on  the  outcrop  of  the  Champion 
vein,  on  the  top  of  the  Caledonia  bluff,  in  an  old  Indian 
pit,  and  obtained   sixteen  tons  of   copper,  in  which  was  a 
four-ton  mass.     Recently,  he  had  set  two  men  at  work  in 
the  Flint  Steel  Mine,  and  they  got  out  2,250  pounds  in  the 
first  five  weeks.     He  once  found  a  forty-ton  mass  in  one  of 
those  pits  on  this  location. 

On  the  Caledonia  location  are  fourteen  houses,^  and 
there  are  eleven  houses  on  the  Flint  Steel.  The  mining 
work  done  on  these  locations  was  never  very  systematic. 
It  has  been  done  at  different  times,  off  and  on.  The  prod- 
uct since  1881  is  estimated  at  6,668  pounds.  Walter  Fer- 
guson, Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Stephen  Martin,  Agent, 
Greenland,  Mich. 

The  Knowlton  Mining  Compani/.— Adjoining  the  Flint 
Steel  (Caledonia)  on  the  east  is  the  Knowlton  Mine.  The 
company  was  organized  in  1853.  The  mining  location 
comprises  600  acres,  situated  on  Sections  1,  2  and  12, 
Town  50,  Range  39.  The  mine  is  located  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  1,  and  is  opened  in  the  Knowlton  vein, 
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whicli  has  a  length  in  the  property  of  1,100  feet.  The 
vein  bears  north  35  degrees  east,  and  dips  about  33  degrees 
with  the  horizon  to  the  northwest.  Its  width  varies  froro 
two  to  twelve  feet.  The  matrix  of  the  vein  is  epidote, 
quartz,  calcite,  chlorite,  etc.  The  dip  of  the  vein  carries  it 
into  the  company's  land. 

The  mine,  which  is  now  idle,  was  opened  in  1862,  and 
the  extent  of  the  underground  openings  comprise  three 
shafts,  No.  1  and  No.  2  sunk  to  the  fourth  level,  and  No. 
3  to  the  third.  The  shafts  are  connected  at  each  of  the 
levels  with  drifts.  The  depth  of  the  mine  is  240  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  lay  of  the  rock,  and  the  extreme 
length  at  which  the  vein  has  been  opened  is  600  feet. 

A  stamp-mill,  with  eight  heads,  was  erected  in  1864. 
Nos.  1  and  2  shafts  were  worked  with  an  engine  and  wind- 
ing drum.  For  several  years  the  company  worked  about 
forty  miners  and  built  about  twenty  dwellings.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  company  to  the  close  of  1864,  were 
$217,978.81,  and  the  assessments  had  been  $110,000. 

The  product,  1862,  37,040  pounds  ingot=62  per  cent 
of  the  mineral;  the  product,  1863,  85,451  pounds  ingot= 
62|  per  cent  of  the  mineral;  the  product,  1864,  122,877 
pounds  ingot=61  per  cent  of  the  mineral. 

The  agent,  up  to  1865,  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Townsend,  agent 
of  the  Minesota,  and  it  wuuld  seem  that  the  outlay  for 
surface  improvement,  etc.,  was  too  large  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  mine  opened.  The  company  expended  $400,  - 
000,  $160,000  of  which  was  derived  from  assessments. 
Work  was  discontinued  on  company  account  in  1866-67, 
and  until  the  past  year  it  has  since  been  worked  on  tribute, 
producing  each  year  from  three  to  forty-five  tonsof  copper. 

Product  in  1872  was  11  tons,  1,300  pounds  mineral; 
product  in  1873  was  45  tons,  837  pounds  mineral ;  product 
in  1874  was  3  tons,  775  pounds  mineral;  product  in  1876 
was  2  tons,  622  pounds  mineral;  product  in  1877  was  4 
tons,  532  pounds  mineral;  product  in  1878  was  6  tons,  1,- 
102  pounds  mineral.  Capt.  Dunn  resides  at  the  mine 
and  has  the  care  of  the  property. 

Lake  Superior  Copper  Company. — The  Lake  Su- 
perior Copper  Company  was  organized  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Minesota  to  work  a  portion  of  their 
estate.  The  location  comprises  895  acres  in  Sections  13 
and  14,  Town  50,  Range  39.  The  company  was  formed  in 
1859,  and  the  mining  work  was  done  on  the  east  half  of 
Section  14.  An  adit  was  driven  in  from  the  north  side  of 
the  bluff  about  150  feet,  to  intersect  the  Minesota  vein, 
and  two  shafts  were  sunk — one  on  the  north  vein  and  one 
on  the  south  vein — to  the  adit  level,  seventy  five  feet.  A 
second  adit  was  subsequently  driven  in  from  the  east  side 
of  the  bluff  to  where  a  surface  pit  showed  promising  indi- 
cations of  copper.  A  shaft  was  sunk,  and  considerable 
copper  was  obtained  from  this  point.  This  latter  work, 
near  the  Flint  Steel  line,  was  done  in  1873-74,  since  which 
time  no  mining  work  has  been  done  by  the  company,  but 
some  tribute  copper  has  from  time  to  time  been  taken  out. 
The  total  product  of  the  mine  since  1868  is  seventeen  tons; 
product  of  1874,  7,270  pounds;  1875,  7,029  pounds;  1877, 
2, 789  pounds  of  mineral.  The  total  assessments  amount 
to  140,000.  The  company  never  had  any  machinery  at  the 
mine,  except  horse  whims.  A  few  buildings  constitute  all 
there  is  now  to  be  seen.  D.  L.  Demmon,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  office,  Boston;  S.  B.  Harris,  Agent,  Green- 
land, Mich. 

The  Mass  Mine, — The  Mass  Mine  location  is  in  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  6,  Town  50,  Range  38,  and 
the  company  was  organized  in  1856,  with  the  President, 
then  as  now,  Dr.  C.  G-.  Hussey,     The  other  present  officers 


are:  James  W.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. ;  John  Chynoweth,  Superintendent,  Green- 
land, Mich.  The  capital  stock  is  $500,000,  divided  into 
20,000  shares.  At  the  mine  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  during  fche  year  1881.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
the  largest  producing  mine  in  Ontonagon  County,  and  has 
been  worked  to  a  profit.  All  the  improvements,  which  are 
considerable,  have  been  paid  for  from  the  earnings  of  the 
mine,  and  no  assessments  have  been  called  for  since  1874. 
The  plan  has  been  to  proceed  cautiously,  avoiding  all  un- 
necessary expenditures — in  fact,  the  plan  is  to  make  the 
mine  pay  its  own  way  without  calls  upon  the  stockholders 
for  funds,  and  under  the  economical  management  of  Capt. 
Chynoweth  the  plan  has  thus  far  been  successfully  carried 
out. 

There  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  a  more  liberal  ex- 
penditure would  result  in  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
owners,  since  the  mine  openings  are  too  limited  to  afford  a 
large  yield  of  copper.  The  product  is  very  uniform'  and 
constant,  and  the  percentage  of  copper  is  shown  to  be  suffi- 
ciently great  to  afford  a  handsome  revenue  if  enough  of  the 
rock  were  mined.  Until  recently  the  mining  has  been 
hand  work,  and  the  cost  for  sinking,  drifting  and  stoping 
was  brought  to  too  high  a  figure  to  leave,  with  the  lim- 
ited amount  done,  a  large  margin  of  profit.  Recently,  a 
compressor  has  been  introduced,  and  power  drills  are  now 
at  work  in  the  mine,  which  must  unquestionably  prove  of 
great  advantage. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Superintendent  em- 
braces the  operations  of  the  mine  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1881,  and  the  last  commissioner's  report  con- 
tains a  very  full  description  of  the  mine  and  of  its  operations 
up  to  that  time.  The  work  for  the  year  1881  showed  a  de- 
crease in  product  during  a  portion  of  the  year;  this,  with 
the  low  price  of  copper  during  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, brought  down  the  receipts.  The  expenditures  were 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  new  machinery. 

The  amount  of  mineral  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  was  49,930  pounds,  which  produced  43,938  pounds  in- 
got, and  the  amount  of  mineral  obtained  from  November  1, 
1880,  to  November  1,  1881,  was  620,914  pounds.  The  total 
copper  produced  was  427,824  pounds,  which  sold  for  $70,- 
895,  leaving  90,000  pounds  of  mineral  on  hand. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  to  December  1,  1881, 
amounted  to  $522,263.44;  cash  assets  on  same  date,  $14,- 
199.24;  mine  improvements  for  the  year,  $32,594.43. 
John  Chynoweth,  Superintendent,  in  his  report,  gives  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  an  air  compressor  during  the 
year  1881  and  the  introduction  of  nine  Rand  drills. 

The  No.  1  Shaft  is  now  down  to  the  fifth  level,  and 
drifting  commenced  at  that  level.  The  vein  in  this  locality 
shows  considerable  copper,  and  for  that  reason  we  think 
it  advisable  to  resume  the  sinking  at  an  early  date. 

No.  2  Shaft  is  sunk  to  the  third  level,  and  has  a  com- 
munication from  that  point  westward  to  No,  1  Shaft. 

The  vein  at  the  bottom  of  No.  2  Shaft  has  yielded  some 
stamp  rock,  and  a  large  proportion  of  masses  and  barrel 
work. 

We  still  have  considerable  stoping  ground  opened,  but 
the  openings  should  be  vigorously  pushed  ahead,  not  only 
to  keep  up  the  supply,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
other  valaable  deposits  of  mineral. 

With  reference  to  the  general. appearance  of  the  mine 
and  its  prospects,  I  would  say  that  during  the  past  year  no 
material  change  has  taken  place.  The  vein  throughout 
the  lower  levels  has  settled  into  a  sameness  of  character 
and  production.     Since  the  exhaustion  of  the  large  surface 
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deposits  of  mineral  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  quality 
of  the  vein  matter,  but  it  has  now  apparently  settled  into  a 
condition  in  which  the  yield  of  copper  will  be  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  year. 

Our  success  will  now  depend  upon  the  result  of  the 
recent  introduction  of  drilling  machinery,  and  as  the  new 
mode  of  working  is  now  well  established,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  largely  increased  product  with  very  little  addi-^ 
tional  expense. 

We  are  provided  with  a  stock  of  mining  supplies,  con- 
sisting of  feed,  iron,  nails,  etc.,  for  winter's  use,  amount- 
ing, per  inventory,'  to  $2,800;  also,  200  cords  of  wood,  to- 
gether with  several  hundred  cords  in  the  woods  cut  on  last 
winter's  contract. 

The  product  of  the  mine  for  December,  1881,  was  37 
tons  120  pounds.  The  product  for  January,  1882,  was  38 
tons  1,945  pounds.  The  product  for  February,  1882,  was 
38  tons  1,214  pounds. 

No.  1  Shaft  "the  working  shaft — has  been  sunk  to  the 
fifth  level,  about  360  feet  from  the  surface,  on  the  lay  of 
the  vein. 

Product  of  seven  months  in  1882:  November,  1881,  63,- 
883  pounds;  December,  1881,  74,125  pounds;  January, 
1882,  77,945;  February,  77,214;  March,  73,049;  April, 
56,745;  May,  79,830;  June,  80,389;  July,  86,932;  August, 
104,230.  Capt.  John  Ghynoweth,  Superintendent;  B.  F. 
Chynoweth,  Agent;  first  Mining  Captain,  James  Ghyno- 
weth; Dr.  F.  Downer,  Physician. 

The  Minesota  Mine. — This  is  the  oldest  copper  mine  in 
the  Ontonagon  Eange.  The  company  was  organized  in 
1848,  and  the  same  year  six  and  one-half  tons  of  copper 
were  shipped.  Seven  years  later,  in  1855,  the  company  was 
re-organized  under  the  general  mining  laws  of  Michigan, 
and  the  stock  placed  at  $1,000,000,  divided  into  20,000 
shares.  The  Minesota  is  adjacent  to  the  National,  in 
Section  15,  Town  50,  Range  39,  and  its  subterranean  drifts 
are  connected  with  those  of  the  latter  to  a  depth  of  about 
700  feet  The  mine  is  2,820  feet  long;  o-onforming  to  the 
rock  formation  65  degrees  east,  dipping  about  44  degrees 
northwest,  with  a  lode  varying  in  dip  from  52  degrees  to 
64  degrees.  The  extreme  depth  is  about  1,200  feet.  The 
opening  of  Shaft  No.  4  is  650  feet  above  the  Ontonagon 
River,  which  flows  one  and  one- half  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
mine.  The  lode  varies  in  width  from  two  to  eight  feet. 
Quartz,  calcite,  epidote,  crystallized  minerals,  including 
copper,  characterize  the  gangue. 

The  first  dividend,  130,000,  was  paid  in  1852,  the  fifth 
year  of  working.  The  assessments  amounted  to  $60,000, 
and  up  to  the  period  of  paying  dividends  $400,000  had 
been  expended,  $320,000  of  which  sum  was  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  copper. 

The  total  dividends  paid  amount  to  $1,920,000.  The 
maximum  product  was  obtained  in  1860.  Nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  product  of  the  mine,  up  to  1861,  was  in  mass 
copper,  and  only  about  6  per  cent  in  stamp  work;  but  as 
the  yield  of  masses  fell  off,  more  attention  was  given  to 
the  stamp  rock.  But  the  stamp-mill  was  a  crude  affair,  as 
compared  to  those  now  in  use,  and  the  water  supply  was 
very  inadequate,  so  that  when  the  mine  failed  to  yield 
masses  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses, 
the  company  resolved  to  shut  down,  and  accordingly  the 
pumps  were  stopped  in  1870,  and  from  that  period  the 
mine  has  been  allowed  to  remain  filled  with  water.  For  a 
few  years  prior  to  that  date,  and  subsequently,  the  mine 
has  been  mostly  worked  by  tributers,  and  its  condition  is 
undoubtedly  similar  to  that  of  the  National,  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 


The  work  of  the  compai^  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  confined  to  exploration  with  the  diamond  drill  along 
the  south  bluff.  Holes  are  sunk  to  a  distance  of  from  100  to 
300  feet  in  length,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.55  per  foot. 
The  results  have  not  led  to  the  commencement  of  active 
mining  in  this  bluff.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  company 
contemplates  completing  the  unwatering  of  the  old  mine 
and  exploring  it  to  greater  depth,  etc. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  a  new  Board  of  Directors 
was  elected,  consisting  of  the  following  named  gentlemen: 
George  D.  Pond,  E.  M.  Jerome,  J.  J.  Dwight,  Thomas  F. 
Neasmith,  J.  Olis  Weatherbee,  Benjamin  F.  Pond  and 
Thomas  D.  James.  George  D.  Pond  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  J.  George  Rippelon,  Secretary.  Office  in  New 
York  City. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  change  of  management  implies 
increased  activity,  and  the  Ontonagon  people  are  greatly 
in  hopes  that  such  may  prove  to  be  the  case.  Many  good 
mining  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  present  im- 
proved appliances  and  methods  of  mining,  favorable  results 
would  follow  the  resumption  of  work  in  the  old  mine. 
The  results  of  the  operations  for  the  past  year,  the  com- 
pany's financial  condition,  etc.,  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing annual  report,  dated  March  15,  1882: 

We  have  to  report  that  work  during  the  past  year  has 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  explorations  by  means  of  the  dia- 
mond drill,*^  and  which  so  far  have  given  no  results  of  a 
character  warranting  the  opening  of  any  new  mine.  We 
have  expended  for  this  purpose  $3,730.99,  and  propose  to 
continue  another  year  to  work  the  drill  in  such  parts  of 
our  property  as  ha^ve  not  already  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, when  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  definitely, 
in  case  of  no  greater  success  than  has  hitherto  attended 
our  efforts,  whether  to  cease  further  expenses  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  product  of  copper  by  the  aid  of  tributers  has  di- 
minished to  a  nominal  quantity,  consequent  on  the  rate  of 
wages  having  increased  in  the  region  to  an  extent  that 
makes  working  a  tribute  undesirable  to  the  men  hitherto 
engaged  in  this  way,  who  can  generally  do  much  better 
now  through  regular  emp  loyment.  The  ground,  however,  is 
by  no  means  exhausted,  and  at  present  there  is  a  full  pros- 
pect of  the  work  of  1876  being  resumed.  The  officers  are: 
H.  S.  Henry,  President;  Edmund  Hendricks,  G.  P.  Saterlee 
and  Charles  M.  Stead,  Directors. 

The  National  M)?.e. —Nearly  all  Lake  Superior  mining 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  its  history  have  faith  still  in 
the  National,  and  fully  believe  that  when  again  opened  and 
worked,  with  the  improved  appliances  and  methods  that 
now  prevail  in  mining,  this  abandoned  mine  has  a  future 
historv  that  shall  rival  its  remarkable  past.  The  location 
of  the"  mine  is  in  Section  16,  Town  50,  Range  39,  and  min- 
ing work  was  inaugurated  here  in  1848,  and  from  that  time, 
for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  until  the  company  shut 
down  in  1871,  its  record  was  one  of  abundant  success. 
Notwithstanding  the  long  and  expensive  litigation  which  it 
carried  on  with  the  Minesota,  in  order  to  secure  its  title  to 
the  land,  the  company  was  enabled  to  produce  upward  of 
"  5,000  tons  ol  refined  copper,  affording  an  aggregate  in- 
come of  $2,295,231.50  from  which  the  stockholders  had  re- 
ceived, in  return  for  their  original  expenditure  of  only 
$110,250,  the  sum  of  $319,255— nearly  300  per  cent,  or  $3 
returned  for  every  dollar  expended.  This  very  favorable 
showing  was  accomplished  with  the  comparatively  crude 
methods  at  that  time  in  vogue.  Only  what  seemed  to  be 
certainly  prodactive  ground  was  pushed  into.  No  risks 
were  taken;  the*  stamping  facilities  were  so  meagei;  as  to 
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occasion,  when  compared  to  those  of  the  present  day,  almost 
a  total  absence  of  production  from  that  source. 

The  mine  was  opened  to  a  length  of  2,820  feet,  and  to 
an  extreme  depth  of  950  feet.  There  were  ten  levels  and 
eight  shafts,  and  in  all  of  the  levels  very  much  of  the 
ground  was  left  untouched.  But  the  mines  failed  to  afford 
its  accustomed  dividends;  the  stockholders  began  to  be 
apprehensive  of  assessments,  and  without  waiting  to  push 
on  or  to  push  down,  without  accepting  the  uncertainties  of 
mining  and  endeavoring  to  determine  if  there  might  not  be 
still  further  hidden  treasures  to  reward  the  efforts  of  the 
explorer,  they  somewhat  precipitately,  in  1871,  shut  down. 
Thence  forward,  for  several  years,  the  mine  was  turned 
over  to  the  destructive  working  of  tributers,  and  from  their 
•  share  in  this  work  of  pillage  the  stockholders  derived  an 
income  from  the  mine  in  dividends  of  $40,000.  But  the 
floors  were  torn  up,  the  pillars  were  stoped  away,  the  stulls 
and  supports  knocked  out  and  waste  rock  and  timbers  were 
dumped  down  into  the  shafts  until  they  became  filled  from 
the  bottom  up  with  the  rejected  materials.  The  ground 
was  worked  away  from  under  the  shaft  houses  and  ma- 
chinery, so  that  the  engines  and  boilers  had  nearly  disap- 
peared beneath  the  surEace.  The  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, of  which  there  are  a  goodly  number,  and  which  were 
originally  substantial  and  well  made,  were  left  for  ten 
years  with  little  or  no  repairs.  And  thus  the  National, 
once  the  pride  of  Ontonagon  County  and  the  boast  of  her 
mining  men,  was  fast  taking  on  the  appearance  of  aban- 
donment and  ruin. 

In  1878,  the  control  of  the  affairs  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  owners,  who  removed  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany to  Boston,  and  resolved  to  unwater  and  work  the 
mine.  Capt.  E.  W.  Parnell,  a  former  Mining  Captain  at 
the  National,  was  chosen  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
work,  and  in  May,  1880,  left  the  Phoenix  and  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  its  new  duties. 

Everything  was  so  greatly  out  of  repair  and  so  in  need 
of  immediate  attention  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  where 
first  to  begin.  But  the  Captain  began  with  a  will,  and  the 
results  of  his  work  are  agreeably  apparent  everywhere 
about  the  mine.  The  buildings  have  been  repaired,  fur- 
nished with  foundations  where  such  were  wanting,  and  put 
in  shape  to  be  occupied.  A  substantial  shaft  house  has 
been  built.  The  great  hoisting  engine  has  been  unearthed 
and  placed  upon  a  solid  stone  foundation,  where  it  stands 
ready  to  work.  A  small  engine  for  hoisting  was  placed  at 
the  south  end  of  the  shaft  house,  and  the  wire  hoisting  rope 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  down  the  shaft  to 
haul  up.  and  let  down  the  skip  loads  of  waste  rock  and  tim- 
bers met  with  in  clearing  the  shaft  and  the  drifts.  The 
pumping  engine,  which  is  doing  the  work  of  raising  the 
water  from  the  mine,  was  also  placed  on  a  solid  stone 
foundation.  A  stone  boiler  house  was  built,  and  three  lo- 
comotive boilers  resurrected  from  the  earth,  into  which  they 
were  fast  disappearing,  and  placed  therein.  The  stone 
change  house  has  been  repaired,  and  put  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  men. 
In  January,  1881,  the  work  of  pumping  began.  Freeing 
the  National  of  water  meant  the  draining  of  a  reservoir 
of  5,880  feet  in  length,  including  the  Minesota  and  the  Rock- 
land Mines,  and  500  feet  in  depth,  from  which  the  water 
had  to  be  raised  to  a  further  height  above  the  adit  of  250 
feet,  and  then,  below  the  connection  with  the  Minesota,  a 
further  depth  of  300  feet  and  2,850  feet  in  length.  But 
the  raising  of  the  water  is  the  easiest  part  of  it.  Clearing 
out  the  rubbish,  supporting  the  ground,  enlarging  and  re- 
lining  the  shaft  constitute  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of 


the  undertaking,  and  this  is  being  done  in  a  thorough  and 
systematic  manner.  No.  2  Shaft,  leading  down  into  the 
east  part  of  the  mine,  was  the  one  chosen.  The  shafts 
were  originally  nearer  together  than  is  now  thought  neces- 
sary, and  No.  2  Shaft  will  suffice  for  working  the  whole  of 
the  east  part  of  the  mine  as  heretofore  opened.  They  are 
already  down  700  feet,  and  fifty  feet  more  will  relieve  them 
from  further  unwatering  the  Minesota,  and  about  three 
'  hundred  feet  will  bring  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
The  water  is  raised  with  a  Cornish  plunger  pump,  pipe 
twelve  and  one- half  inches  inside  diameter.  The  lifts  are 
200  feet  apart;  thus  far  there  are  three,  and  they  are  go- 
iug  down  with  the  fourth.  No  mining  has  been  done,  as 
the  shaft  is  constantly  used  in  hoisting  the  debris.  Eight- 
een men  are  employed  in  this  underground  clearing  away 
work.  They  work  in  three  shifts,  eight  hours  each,  six 
men  in  a  shift.  Between  No.  3  and  No.  6  Shafts  the 
mine  was  never  worked  below  the  fourth  level. 

Recently  Capt.  Parnell  has  begun  the  work  of  sinking 
a  shaft  in  the  north  lode,  lying  140  feet  north  of  the  main 
lode.  This  new  shaft  is  distant  250  feet  from  No.  2.  The 
results  met  with  are  very  encouraging.  The  shaft  is  down 
100  feet,  and  considerable  mass  copper  has  been  taken  out, 
amounting  thus  far  to  several  tons.  The  lode  is  a  conglom- 
erate, made  up  of  a  mixture  of  a  variety  of  minerals 
cemented  together  by  a  silicious  matrix;  it  was  formerly 
slightly  explored  by  the  old  company  in  1862-63  by  a  cross 
cut  from  the  second  level  below  the  adit,  and  some  drifting 
done  in  it,  but  the  company  believing  it  to  be  a  stamp  lode, 
being  only  in  search  of  mass  copper,  and  having  very  limited 
stamping  facilities,  abandoned  the  work  of  further  explo- 
ration. Capt.  Parnell  intends,  as  soon  as  he  has  sunk  the 
requisite  depth,  to  drift  in  the  lode,  to  intersect  this  old 
opening,  and  thus  connect  the  two  mines.  If  the  lode  is 
found  to  yield  stamp  rock,  as  is  anticipated,  a  mill  for  work- 
ing it  up  will  become  necessary,  and  the  question  of  the  loca- 
tion of  such  a  mill  become  one  of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 
The  little  stream  that  winds  between  the  bluffs,  on  which 
the  old  stamp-mill  was  placed,  affords  but  a  small  amount 
of  water,  and  certainly  cannot  be  esteemed  of  much  value 
for  washing  purposes,  but  possibly  a  single  head  of  Ball's 
stamps,  with  improved  washers,  might  be  erected  on  the 
old  site  and  answer  for  a  limited  amount  of  work,  and  then 
be  removed  to  some  better  location  when  further  develop- 
ment had  enabled  the  company  to  determine  the  matter  of 
the  necessity  of  a  larger  mill  and  upon  its  location.  It  is 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  Ontonagon  River,  which  affords 
water  enough  for  stamping,  etc.,  if  any  plan  can  be  devised 
by  which  the  water  can  be  rendered  available  for  this  pur- 
pose without  interfering  with  other  interests  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  stream. 

The  railroad  is  now  completed  to  Ontonagon  Village, 
and  its  track  runs  three  miles  in  the  National  property;  a 
stamp-mill  could  thus  be  built  on  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
rock  transported  thence  twelve  miles.  But  if  the  Marquette, 
Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  is  built  through  from 
L'Anse,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  thought  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  build  stamp-mills  east  of  the  mines,  in  the 
direction  of  L'Anse,  than  to  the  west,  since  it  is  eastward 
that  all  the  product  is  destined  to  go,  and  there  would  be 
a  saving  in  transportation.  But  the  question  of  a  stamp- 
mill  does  not,  at  the  National,  demand  an  immediate  solu- 
tion. To  clear  the  mine  and  get  ready  for  mining  will  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  management  for  yet  six  months 
to  come,  after  which  they  will  probably  be  ready  to  prose- 
cute mining  work.  The  work  of  clearing  the  mine  of  water 
and  refuse  timbers  and  rocks,  and  of  making  the  unavoid- 
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able  repairs  underground,  has  proved  to  be  a  more  diflS.cult 
undertaking  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  and  will  require 
a  longer  period  of  time  to  consummate  than  was  originally 
believed  to  be  necessary.  But  the  work  is  being  thorough- 
ly performed,  and  it  would  seem  also  that  all  due  economy 
was  being  exercised.  The  estimated  cost  of  clearing  the 
mine  and  of  making  necessary  repairs,  etc.,  is  $75,000. 

The  company's  estate  comprises  1,889  acres  of  land, 
stretching  in  irregular  shape,  a  mile  in  width,  across  half 
of  the  mineral  range.  The  Ontonagon  &  Brule  Eiver  Rail- 
road Company  has  three  miles  of  its  line  built  in  the  Na- 
tional property. 

There  are  a  number  of  well -determined  metallic  lodes 
crossing  the  National  lands  that  have  been  proved  by  pre- 
vious work  to  be  worthy  of  further  exploration. 

The  officers  are:  J.  C.  Watson,  President,  Boston, 
Mass.;  D.  L.  Demmon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Boston, 
Mass.;  William  E.  Parnell,  Superintendent,  Rockland, 
Mich.     Number  of  shares,  40,000;   par  value,  $25  each. 

The  first  shipment  of  copper  from  the  National  Mine 
for  many  a  year  came  down  to  Ontonagon  on  the  train 
Tuesday,  September  25,  1882.     It  consisted  of  about  eleven 
tons  of  mass  and  barrel  copper.     It  is  all  from  the   new 
shaft,  from  whicJti  somethiag  over  fifteen  tons  have  been 
taken,  though  there  has  been  no  drifting  done  yet.     May 
the  September  shipments  from  the  National  be  but  a  baga- 
telle as  compared  with  the  shipments  that  will  be  made 
monthly  in  the  near  future.     The  National  was  once  a  fa- 
mous producer,  and  we  trust  that  under  Capt.  Parnell's 
management  her  days  of  prosperity  may  again  be  revived. 
The  Nonesuch   Mining    Company. — In   the   winter   of 
1865-66,  a  half-breed  by  the  name  of  Frank  Cadotte  dis- 
covered, in  the  bed  of  the  Little  Iron  River,  near  the  base 
of  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  on  the  line  between  Sections 
1  and  12,  Town  50  north,  Range  43  west,  a  belt  of  argilla- 
ceous, conglomeritic  sand  rock,  densely  impregnated  with 
fine  granules  and  scales  of  copper.     On  making  known  his 
discovery  to  gentlemen  in  Ontonagon,  the  land,  comprising 
the  south  half  of   Section  1  and  the  north  half  of   Section 
12,  was  immediately  purchased  from  the  Government,  and 
a  further  examination  of  the  property  instituted.     The  oc 
curring  series  of  the  formation  with  which  this  copper- 
bearing  bed  is  associated  are  plainly  exposed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  and  in  the  ledges  upon  either  side  of  the  deep 
channel,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  denuding  action  of 
the  water.     The  strike  and  dip  are  readily  obtained,  and 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  formation  to  be  north  49^  de- 
grees east,  and  having  a  southeasterly  dip  of  30  degrees  with 
the  horizon.     The  width  of  the  conglomeritic  copper  bed 
is  about  seven  feet,  measured  at  right  angles  with  the  dip, 
and  it  occurs  between  a  wide  bed  of  blue-colored,  slaty 
rock,  which  overlies  it,  and   a  ,narrow  bed  of  sand  rock, 
which  forms  the  underlay. 

The  results  of  the  explorations  made  by  the  parties 
owning  the  property  were  apparently  so  favorable  that  the 
organization  of  a  company  to  open  a  mine  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  exceedingly  appropriate  name  of  Nonesuch 
was  selected  as  the  title  of  the  company. 

The  organization  was  made  in  1867,  and  the  parties 
thereto— residents  of  Ontonagon  County— were  W.  Wil- 
lard,  L.  M.  Dickens,  D.  S.  Cash,  W.  W\  Spaulding,  L.  C. 
Patterson,  John  Wilson,  William  Van  Schaick,  F.  W.  An- 
thony, F.  G.  White  and  James  Mercer;  the  latter  gentle- 
man being  continuously,  while  the  office  remained  at  On- 
tonagon, the  company's  Secretary. 

Work  was  immediately  begun,  and  continued  off  and  on 
for  several  years,  as  assessments  could  be  got  in  to  pay  the 


expenses.  It  was  all  dead  work;  to  open  the  mine  and 
bring  it  to  a  paying  point  required  more  capital  than  the 
stockholders  felt  able  to  advance.  None  of  those  interested 
questioned  the  fact  of  the  lode  carrying  copper  in  paying 
quantity,  but  the  important  problem  was  to  find  out  how  to 
make  it  available— to  save  it.  The  mine  was  opened  by 
two  shafts  sunk  in  the  lode  at  a  distance  of  250  feet  apart, 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  river,  and  carried  down  by  the 
original  company  to  the  second  level.  A  dam  was  built 
above  the  mine  to  furnish  power  for  a  stamp-mill,  which 
was  built  a  short  distance  below  and  furnished  with  a  tur- 
bine wheel.  The  stamp-mill  was  not  a  success  in  its  re- 
sults. Attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
smelting  the  rocks  at  the  Ontonagon  works,  which  ap- 
peared favorable;  but  a  trial  made  at  Detroit  subsequently 
showed  the  per  cent  of  copper  to  be  very  low. 

After  the  panic  of  1873,  the  affairs  of  the  company  had 
become  involved,  the  stockholders  did  not  feel  willing  to 
pay  further  assessments— $2  per  share  had  been  thus  far 
paid  in — and  the  expedient  was  resorted  to  of  watering 
the  stock  for  the  purpose  of  raising  further  funds;  so  that, 
in  October,  1875,  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  it  was 
determined  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to  $1,000,000,  to 
be  divided  into  40,000  shares,  thus  giving  20  000  shares  to 
be  sold,  and  the   avails  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  the 
company  in  the  prosecution  of  mining  work.     These  exta*a 
shares  were  bought  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  R.  P.  Wade,  of 
Cleveland,  and  these  gentlemen  thus  obtained  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  concern,  removed  the  office  of  the  company 
to  that  city.     Mr.  R.  P.  Wade  was  already  interested  large- 
ly in  the  Porcupine  Mountain  District,  .and  was  previously 
a  stockholder  in  the  mine,  and  after  the  purchase  of  the 
surplus  stock,  he  himself  was  chosen  President,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wade,  his  son,  became  Secretary  and  Treasurer.     The 
sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  stock  was  $60,000,  and  un- 
fortunately  for  the  original  management,  they  split  upon 
the  very  rock  which  they  had  sought, to  avoid.     Soon  after 
the  removal  of  the  office  from  Ontonagon  to  Cleveland,  an 
assessment  of  |1  per  share  was  made;  this  most  oE  the  old 
stockholders  failed   to  pay,   and  the  forfeited  stock  was 
bought  in  by  the  Messrs.  Wade,  who  soon  became  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  property.     Immediately  after  obtaining 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  in  1875,  Mr.  Wade 
caused  the  work  at  the  mine  to  be  renewed  with  increased 
vigor.     No  2  Shaft  was  sunk  to  the  fourth  level,  and  No.  3 
Shaft,  the  southerly  one,  to  the  third  level.     These  shafts 
were  connected  at  the  different  levels,  and  the  drifting  ex- 
tended in  the  first  level  250  feet  to  the  north  of  No.  2  Shaft 
and  214  feet  south  from  No.  1,  and  in  the  second  aod  third 
levels  a  corresponding  amount;  in  the  fourth  level  about 
150  feet  of  drifting  was  done.     Two  other  shafts  were  be- 
gun—one, 500  feet  to  the  north  of  No.  2,  and  the  other  400 
feet  south  of  No.  1.     These  shafts   are  down  to  the  first 
level.     To  the  stamp-mill  was   added  a  twenty -five-horse 
power  engine,  the  turbine  not  proving  a  sufficient  power. 
The  road  to  Ontonagon  was  improved,  and  a  wagon  road  to 
the  lake  was  begun.    The  product  in  1874  was  about  fourteen 
tons  of  ino-ot,  and  in  1875,  twenty-five  tons.      The  mining 
expenses  for  1875  were  $52,000.     In   1876,  the  President, 
Mr.  Wade,  died,  and  work  at  the  mine  was  discontinued. 
The  stamp-mill  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  mine  remained  idle  until  two  years  ago,  when 
Capt.  Thomas  Hooper,  who  had  been  the  company's  agent 
in  previous  years,  and  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  lo- 
cation and  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  lode,  obtained  a 
lease  of  the  mina  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  he  giving  to 
the  owners  25  per  cent  of  the  product.     As  soon  after  the 
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necessary  funds  could  be  raised,  and  the  materials  got  to- 
gether, Capt.  Hooper  began  the  work  of  preparation  for 
mining.  He  built  a  stamp-mill  east  from  No.  2  Shaft, 
down  by  the  water  against  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  run  by  a  thirty -foot  overshot  wheel, 
eight-foot  breast,  the  water  being  conducted  to  it  from  the 
dam  along  an  open  race  700  feet  in  length.  During  all 
the  year,  except  in  season  of  low  water,  this  power  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  the  mill.  But  to  supply  such 
seasons  of  emergency,  Capt.  Hooper  has,  during  the  past 
year,  got  into  position  the  old  engine,  ready  to  supply  the 
necessary  power  when  the  water  fails.  The  stamp-mill  is 
warm  and  well  lighted,  and  the  wheel  is  sufficiently  well 
inclosed  to  be  free  from  the  ice.  At  the  present  time  the 
hoisting  is  done  in  No.  1  Shaft,  but  both  No.  1  and  No.  2 
are  furnished  with  skip  ways  and  horse-whims,  the  rock 
being  dumped  from  the  skip  cars  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
shaft-house,  where  it  is  sorted  and  thence  trammed  100 
feet  across  the  river  on  a  horizontal  track  to  the  stamps. 
The  breaking  is  done  with  h^rd  sledges,  a  not  very  diffi- 
cult matter,  as  the  rock  is  easily  fractured.  The  hoisting 
is  done  with  a  horse-whim,  raising  at  present  twenty-four 
tons  of  rock  per  day,  of  which  sixteen  tons  are  taken  to  the 
stamp  mill,  and  eight  tons  rejected.  There  are  four  heads — 
sixteen  stamps — and  Capt.  Hooper  intends  to  add  another 
head — four  stamps — the  coming  summer. 

The  average  force  employed  is  fifteen  men,  of  whom  six 
are  miners  and  iiYe  in  the  stamp-mill.  The  cost  for  tram- 
ming, breaking,  stamping,  washing,  etc.,  per  ton  of  rock  is 
about  II,  and  the  amount  of  mineral  saved  by  the  process 
employed  is  3  per  cent  cleaned  to  62  per  cent  ingot.  Un- 
less the  miniDg  force  is  considerably  increased,  together 
with  added  facilities  for  stamping  and  washing,  there  is 
ground  enough  already  open  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
averag<3  cost  for  stoping  is  $10  to  $11  per  cubic  fathom; 
the  cost  of  sinking  shafts  is  $10  per  foot,  and  for  drifting 
in  levels,  $5  per  foot. 

The  washing  apparatus  is  largely  an  arrangement  of 
Capt.  Hooper's  own  devising;  the  water  from  under  the 
stamps  holding  the  powdered  rock  in  suspension  is  distrib- 
uted through  a  series  of  twenty  small  pits  uniformly  onto 
the  surface  of  an  oil  cloth  which  lies  upon  rollers,  and  in- 
clines upward  toward  the  stamps.  These  cloths,  of  which 
there  are  two,  are  each  twenty  feet  in  length  and  five  feet 
in  breadth,  and  are  carried  slowly  upward  by  the  revolution 
of  the  rollers  on  which  they  rest,  against  the  water  which 
flows  downward  over  the  surface.  Thus  a  portion  of  the 
particles  of  copper,  having  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
the  particles  of  rock,  adhere  to  the  cloth,  and  are  carried 
upward  and  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  apron,  and  are 
dropped  upon  the  floor  beneath  as  the  cloth  passes  around 
on  the  under  side.  The  tailing  from  the  aprons  is  treated 
through  a  system  of  screens  and  jigs,  and  finally  in  hand 
buddies.  The  plan  for  washing  this  rock  has  not  attained 
to  perfection  yet,  but  some  parties  are  now  upon  the  ground 
preparing  to  treat  it  according  to  a  method  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  disclose,  but  which  the  person,  Mr.  Jenks, 
having  the  matter  in  hand,  claims  will  cheaply  and  effect- 
ively save  the  copper  contained.  Owing  to  the  early  close 
of  navigation  before  all  the  materials  were  got  on  the 
ground,  these  gentlemen  have  been  delayed  in  perfecting 
the  arrangements  for  giving  their  theories  a  practical  test. 
An  option  for  the  purchase  of  the  mine  and  of  the  lease,  in 
case  of  success,  has  been  secured. 

TZ^.  The  mine  makes  but  very  little  water,  and  the  walls  are 
firm  and  well  defined;  the  lode  has  a  uniform  width  of 
seven  feet,  and  the  copper  is  disti'ibuted  through  the  bed 


with  great  uniformity.  A  cross  section  of  the  lode  shows 
the  copper  in  seams  or  bands,  which  run  and  dip  with  the 
formation,  the  alternating  streaks  being  uniformly  distrib- 
uted across  the  lode.  No  mass  copper  occurs,  but  a  small 
percentage  of  barrel  work  is  obtained,  chiefly  ribbons  and 
leaf-copper  from  the  surfaces  of  contact,  and  in  the  seams 
of  the  hanging  wall.  Both  the  slate  and  foot  wall  carry 
copper,  but  in  less  quantity  than  the  conglomerate. 

The  elevation  of  the  mine  above  Lake  Superior  is  about 
400  feet,  and  the  distance  therefrom  about  ^yq  miles. 
They  are  connected  by  a  good  wagon  road  and  by  a  tram 
road  nearly  completed.  At  the  lake  a  dock  has  been  built 
in  sixteen  feet  of  water,  at  which  boats  may  land  the  sup- 
plies and  take  aboard  the  product.  A  good  highway  con- 
nects the  mine  with  Ontonagon  Village,  from  which  it  is 
distant,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  about  twenty-two 
miles.  This  highway  has  been  recently  greatly  improved 
by  the  construction  of  substantial  bridges  across  the 
streams  which  lie  in  the  route. 

The  surface  improvements  on  the  location  comprise 
about  a  dozen  good  log  dwelling  houses,  office,  storehouse 
and  some  other  necessary  buildings  and  about  fifty  acres  of 
cleared  land,  which  affords  sufficient  hay  for  the  teams  and 
other  stock.  The  land  surrounding  the  location  is  dry, 
hardwood  land,  with  a  soil  of  excellent  quality,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  character  of  the  timber  and  other  indica- 
tions which  may  be  observed. 

The  product  of  the  mine  for  the  portion  of  the  year 
worked  in  1879,  was  sixteen  tons  of  ingot  copper,  and  for 
ten  months  of  1880,  fifty- eight  tons  of  mineral,  yielding 
62  per  cent=thirty-six  tons  refined  copper.  The  product 
for  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1881,  was  ten 
tons  each  month. 

The  progress  of  the  work  has  recently  been  somewhat 
delayed,  awaiting  the  results  of  trials  and  experiments 
which  were  made  in  testing  the  rocks.  Several  tons  of  the 
rock  were  sent  to  the  smelting  works  at  Portage,  to  be  test- 
ed in  the  furnaces,  and  a  like  amount  was  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago for  chemical  manipulation.  The  chief  improvements 
which  have  been  made  consist  of  engine-house,  stone  and 
iron,  42x50  feet,  in  which  has  been  erected  a  hoisting  en- 
gine, Hodge's  pattern,  24x36  feet,  250-horse  power.  The 
upper  floor  of  the  new  engine-house  is  fitted  up  for  a  ma- 
chine shop,  provided  with  planer,  lathe,  bolt  cutter,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  run  by  an  engine  on  the  same  floor.  The 
new  boiler-house  is  48x52  feet,  also  of  stone  and  iron.  In 
it  are  placed  three  large  boilers  and  two  smaller  ones,  to 
furnish  steam  for  hoisting  engine,  compressor  and  stamp- 
mill.  The  new  compressor  is  Band  duplex,  16Jx20  feet, 
and  will  suffice  for  forty  air  drills.  There  are  two  hoisting 
drums,  Hodge's  pattern,  ten  feet  diameter,  friction  gear. 
The  new  stamp-mill  in  process  of  erection  is  to  be  130x67 
feet,  in  which  will  be  placed  the  three  Ball  stamps  now  on 
the  ground.  Adjacent  to  the  stamp-mill  will  be  placed  the 
rock-house.  The  compressor  is  ready  to  work  and  sixteen 
drills  have  been  procured 

In  September,  1882,  William  Bloodgood,  successor  to 
Capt.  Hooper,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  agent.  Under 
him  the  working  force  was  increased,  and  preparations  for 
production  made  rapidly.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are:  A.  C.  May,  President;  H.  L.  Norton,  Treasurer;  S. 
A.  Harrison,  General  Manager. 

The  Ridge  Mine. — This  is  situated  in  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  35,  Town  51,  Bange  38.  The  company  was  or- 
ganized under  a  special  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  April,  1850,  and  mining  work  was  be- 
gun at  that  time  in  what  is  known  as  the  Butler  or  Cham- 
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plon  lode.  The  company  purchased  the  property  for  $800, 
and  worked  the  mine  for  live  years,  until  they  leased  the 
property  to  Capt.  Stephen  Martin,  who  operated  it  until 
1863.  The  mine  was  purchased  by  Thomas  F.  Mason  for 
$200,000,  in  1860,  who  three  years  thereafter  re -organized 
the  company  under  the  general  mining  laws  of  the  State, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  divided  into  20,000 
shares.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  assessments  were 
levied  and  collected  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  since 
which  time  the  product  of  the  mine  has  sufficed  for  the  ex- 
penses. Dividends  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  have  been 
paid,  the  first  dividend,  $50,000,  having  been  declared  in 
1872. 

The  Ridge  forms  one  of  the  Evergreen  Range  Mines, 
and  has  ever  been  esteemed  as  one  ol  the  best  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  estate  comprises  1,494  acres  of  land,  and  is 
crossed  by  all  the  veins  of  the  Evergreen  Range,  the  value 
of  some  of  which  has  never  been  proved  on  this  property, 
although  found  to  be  productive  elsewhere.  The  present 
mine  is  in  what  is  called  the  Evergreen  vein,  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  Agent  Harris  that  the  old  mine  in  the  Champion 
lode  be  re-opened.  The  formation  here  is  very  irregular, 
both  in  dip  and  in  trend,  the  general  inclination  and  bear- 
ing being  38  degrees  northwesterly  and  south  43  degrees 
west. 

The  mining  plant  is  much  behind  the  times,  the  ma- 
chinery, having  been  long  in  use,  needs  replacing  with 
newer  and  improved  patterns.  The  compressor  and  power 
drills  should  replace  the  slow  and  expensive  hand  work. 
The  mine  needs  a  compressor  and  air  drills  to  extend  the 
openings  with  greater  rapidity  than  is  now  possible.  If 
pushed  with  the  same  vigor  as  the  Osceola^  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  the  Ridge  would  be  a  paying  mine. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Ridge  Copper  Com- 
pany for  the  year  1881:  The  product  of  the  mine  for  the 
year  has  been:  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  all  coppers,  and  the  to- 
tal receipts  reached  the  sum  of  $39,496.34;  the  balance, 
January  1,  1882,  was  $22,849.72.  The  stamp-mill  worked 
seventy  days,  stamping  2,300  tons  of  rock.  The  officers 
are:  T.  F,  Mason,  President;  W.  Hart  Smith,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  S.  B.  Harris,  Agent. 

Ground  broken  in  1881 :  Total  cubic  fathoms,  512  18-72 ; 
amount  of  total  mineral  copper  per  fathom,  460.2  pounds; 
total  copper,  95  masses— 54,540  pounds;  number  of  bar- 
rels, 112— 101,150pounds;  53  barrels  stamp,  80,050;  total, 
235, 740  pounds.  Feet  drifted,  148 10-12  feet;  average  price, 
$9.44;  shafts  sunk,  54  5-12  feet,  at  $28  per  foot;  stoped, 
463  68-72;  average,  $22.01  per  fathom;  average  wages  of 
miners,  with  supplies  used,  $48.14  per  month;  average  less 
their  cost  was  $40.06  per  man  for  the  year;  total  running  ex- 
penses, $33,384.63;  number  of  tons  of  rock  broke,  10,245. 
The  proportion  of  salable  rock  mined  is  27  per  cent;  to 
that  hoisted,  was  24  per  cent.  The  company  own  1,333,79 
acres  of  land. 

Rockland  Mining  Company. — The  Rockland  Mining 
Company  was  formed  under  the  general  mining  laws  of 
the  State  September  27,  1853;  capital  stock,  $500,000,  in 
20,000  shares.  The  location  was  setoff  from  the  Minesota 
estate,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Rockland  Company  at  an 
estimated  consideration  of  $100,000,  paid  in  Rockland 
stock  at  $5  per  share,  fully  paid  up.  The  tract  conveyed 
adjoins  the  Minesota  on  the  east,  and  consists  of  480  acres, 
being  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  10,  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  14  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
15,  Town  50,  Range  39,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Minesota 
veins.      The  bluff  in  which  the  Rockland  Mine  is  situated 


rises  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Minesota 
Mine,  and  affords  on  the  north  side  toward  the  valley, 
through  which  courses  a  small  stream,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  drainage  by  an  adit. 

An  adit  was  begun  in  1853  from  the  north,  and  driven 
to  the  south,  and  at  a  distance  of  390  feet  intersected  the 
north  vein  at  a  distance  of  170  feet  below  the  surface;  100 
feet  farther  south  is  the  south  lode.  Then  shafts  were 
sunk  in  the  vein  to  the  adit  level,  and  connected  with  drifts. 
Assessments  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $3  per  share  dur- 
ing 1854,  and  during  that  year,  the  first  year  of  work,  46,- 
000  pounds  of  mineral  were  obtained,  which  smelted, 
yielded  75  per  cent=34,554  pounds  ingot  copper,  and  sold 
for  $8,824.91.  The  improvements,  buildings,  etc.,  cost 
$10,000. 

The  total  product  to  February  1,  1856,  was  160  tons  of 
mineral,  two -thirds  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  masses. 
One  mass  weighing  6,075  pounds,  taken  from  an  ancient 
pit,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  the  rude  mining  tools  of  a 
former  period  and  an  unknown  race,  was  sold  and  sent  to 
England  as  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  The  balance  of 
the  year's  product  was  smelted,  yielding  70  per  cent=139,- 
801  pounds,  which  sold  for,'  including  the  mass,  $40,060= 
27.7  cents  per  pound.  At  this  time  the  total  length  of  the 
four  shafts  was  520  feet,  the  deepest  one  being  200  feet, 
and  the  shallowest  eighty  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  the 
three  levels,  adit  and  cross-cut,  was  1,837  feet,  The  min- 
ing affairs  were  conducted  by  Mr.  James  B.  Town  send, 
agent  of  the  Minesota. 

In  1855  and  1856,  a  stamp-mill  was  erected,  with  wash- 
ing floors,  etc.,  and  eight  of  the  twelve  heads  were  put  in 
operation.  The  rock  was  drawn  from  the  mine  to  the 
stamp-mill  in  cars  run  on  a  railroad  track. 

In  1856,  a  cross-cut  was  run  to  the  south  lode,  and 
drifts  extended  east  and  west  on  the  vein  which  overlies 
the  conglomerate.  The  vein  was  found  to  be  about  two 
feet  thick,  and  yielded  barrel- work.  The  rock,  etc.,  from 
this  vein,  had  to  pass  out  of  the  adit  550  feec,  as  no  shaft 
had  been  sunk.  It  was  found  that  there  was  not  enough 
water  to  do  the  stamping  and  washing,  notwithstanding 
such  an  abundance  had  been  predicted. 

Great  expectations  were  <:;ntertained  respecting  the  suc- 
cess of  this  company,  and  the  directors  expressed  their  pre- 
dictions with  a  good  deal  of  confidence. 

The  product  for  1856  was:  Masses,  249,774  pounds; 
barrels,  140,497  pounds;  stamping,  99,667  pounds;  total, 
489,938  pounds;  amount  smelted,  384,891  pounds,  yield- 
ing 73.48  per  cent=282,067  pounds  ingot,  w^hich  sold  at 
an  average  of  26|  cents  per  pound=$68,524.36.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  were  $87,194  88.  The  company 
deemed  itself  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  ready  to  coin  dividends. 
A  force  of  153  men  was  employed,  of  whom  73  were  miners. 
An  additional  one-fourth  section  of  land  was  purchased, 
and  the  right  of  way  of  the  Ontonagon  &  State  Line  Rail- 
road, through  the  company's  location,  was  granted. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  1857  were  $129.- 
652.77.  The  mineral  shipped  for  the  year  was  780,554 
pounds,  yielding  73  per  cent=568,264  pounds  ingot  cop- 
per, which  sold  for  23.63  cents  per  pound=$132,740.74; 
balance  on  hand,  $10,895.54.  Total  depth  of  the  seven 
shafts,  1,194  feet — deepest,  293  feet;  total  length  of  lev- 
els, 4,871  feet;  average  yield  per  fathom,  654  pounds  of 
mineral;  number  of  men  employed,  167,  of  whom  92  were 
miners.  The  stamp-mill  was  leased  to  the  Minesota  a  por- 
tion of  each  year,  at  $500  per  month. 

The  dividend  which  the  directors  promised  the  stock- 
holders   in  1857   was    not   forthcoming.       Hoisting    and 
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pumping  engines  and  machinery  were  put  up  on  the  north 
river.  The  product  for  1858  was  503,750  pounds.  In 
1859,  the  yield  was  515,788  pounds.  In  1865,  116,077 
pounds  of  ingot.  In  1870,  the  company  shut  down,  when 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the 
National.  The  main  shaft-house  was  burned  in  1878. 
From  1872,  the  mine  was  worked  by  tributers.  In  1880, 
the  product  was  47,000  pounds  of  rough  copper.  D.  L. 
Demmon  is  Secretary  of  the  company,  and  James  E.  Hoyt, 
Agent. 

White  Pine  Mine. — Work  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1880 
on  this  mine  by  Byron  White  and  John  Parker,  both  of 
Ontonagon,  who  subsequently  sold  to  Chicago  capitalists. 
These  Chicago  men  hold  one-half  interest,  while  Capt. 
Thomas  Hooper  controls  the  other  half  interest.  The  loca- 
tion is  in  Town  50,  Range  42,  on  the  property  of  the  Ship 
Canal  Company,  from  whom  it  is  leased.  A  shaft  was 
sunk  sixty  feet  in  the  lode.  The  deposit  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  Nonesuch  mines. 

OTHEK    MINES. 

Ogima  Mining  Company. — The  Ogima  mining  location 
comprises  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  6,  Town  50, 
Range  38.  It  joins  the  Mass  on  the  north,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Evergreen,  Ogima,  Champion,  Mass  and  Knowlton 
veins.  A  cross  section  of  the  Ogima  bluff,  extending  from 
the  surface  line  to  the  adit  level,  shows  the  occurrence  of 
seven  distinct  mineral  lodes,  at  distances,  measured  front 
the  north  to  the  south,  on  the  adit  level,  150  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  adit  to  the  Knowlton,  then  228  feet  to  the 
second  lode,  50  feet  to  the  third,  80  feet  to  the  fourth,  65 
feet  to  the  fifth,  42  feet  to  the  sixth,  290  feet  to  the  Ever- 
green lode,"  and  105  feet  to  the  south  side  of  the  bluff— to- 
tal distance  through  the  bluff,  951  feet.  The  veins  here 
were  worked  on  the  surface  by  individuals,  or  tributers, 
cleaning  out  the  old  Indian  pits,  and  obtaining  small  masses 
and  barrel-work  copper,  until  1860,  when  the  company  was 
organized  under  the  general  mining  laws  of  the  State,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  and  mining  work  was  begun  in 
the  Ogima  vein.  Previous  to  1860,  there  had  been  taken 
out  and  sold,  of  tmbute  copper,  115,000  pounds  of  ingot. 
The  miners  found  themselves  and  received  $140  per  ton. 
There  was  also  some  accumulation  of  stamp  rock,  for  which 
there  were  no  facilities  for  working  up.  The  company 
shipped,  in  1861,  20,000  pounds  of  mineral,  yielding  14,- 
000  pounds  ingot  copper.  In  1862,  there  were  produced 
58,000  pounds  mineral,  yielding  70  per  cent=40,600 
pounds  ingot.  In  1863,  38,000  pounds  mineral,  yielding 
75  per  cent. 

During  these  years  considerable  surface  improvement 
was  made — agent's  house,  miners'  dwellings,  etc.,  and  in 
1864,  a  stamp-mill  was  built,  with  eight  heads  of  Gates' 
stamps,  run  with  an  engine  of  suitable  power,  also  two 
portable  engines  for  hoisting  and  pumping  were  rented. 
The  stockholders  were  called  upon  for  assessments  to  the 
amount  of  $140,000.  This  in  addition  to  the  receipts  of 
copper  produced.  The  stamp-mill  is  built  on  high  ground, 
and  the  water  pumped  from  a  small  pond  that  seems  scarce- 
ly large  enough,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  swim  a 
flock  of  ducks  in.  It  is  formed  by  damming  a  small  rivulet 
that  rpns  along  the  valley  in  wet  weather  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bluff. 

The  company  stopped  work  in  1868.  The  underground 
workings  comprise  three  shafts  sunk — No.  1  and  No.  2  to 
the  fourth  level,  and  No.  3  to  the  first  level.  The  first  two 
are  connected  by  drifts  at  all  the  levels,  and  the  veins  are 
crossed  by  an  adit  tunnel  through  the  bluff.     Since  the 


pumps  ceased,  in  1868,  the  mine  has  been  filled  with  water 
to  the  adit  level,  and  above  that  the  ground  has  been 
worked  off  and  on  by  a  few  tributers. 

In  1879,  there  were  taken  out  by  tributers  thirteen  tons, 
751  pounds  ingot  copper;  and  in  1880,  58,650  pounds  min- 
eral, yielding  by  estimate  70  per  cent  ingot. 

There  now  remains  on  the  location,  the  stamp-mill  and 
machinery,  hoi  sting- engine,  agent's  house,  barn,  etc.,  and 
eleven  miners'  houses.  The  tributers  are  paid  7  cents  per 
pound  for  the  copper  which  they  get  out.  The  product  in 
1881-82  was  16,259  pounds. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  directors  made  a  dividend  of  $15,  - 
000  from  an  idle  surplus  lying  in  the  treasury.  The  office 
is  in  New  York;  Samuel  Cooper  is  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  L.  Collins,  Agent,  Greenland,  Mich.  ^ 

The  Merrimac  Mining  Company.  —  Adjoining  the 
Ogima  on  the  north  is  the  Merrimac  Mine,  comprising  the 
east  half  of  Section  34,  and  the  south  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  27  (400  acres),  Town  51,  Range  38. 
The  property  was  set  off  from  the  Bohemian  estate  in  1863, 
when  the  company  was  organized,  the  shares  being  distrib- 
uted among  the  Bohemian  stockholders.  Assessments  were 
made  and  collected  to  the  amount  of  $117,900,  which  was 
expended  on  surface  improvements,  and  in  doing  a  small 
amount  of  mining  work  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
34.  A  store  and  ten  dwelling  and  boarding  houses  were 
built,  and  a  hoisting  engine  procured. 

The  Evergreen  vein  probably  dips  under  this  property, 
but  the  explorations  were  never  conducted  sufficiently  to 
determine  the  extent  and  character  of  the  mineral  veins 
which  cross  the  location.  Two  shafts  were  sunk  on  the 
Ogima  vein,  and  a  shaft  started  to  reach  the  Evergreen 
vein,  but  was  only  carried  down  about  eighty  feet  and 
abandoned.  The  property  is  now  advertised  for  sale.  The 
houses  are  occupied  by  miners  working  in  the  adjoining 
locations.  Joseph  G.  Henszey,  President;  office,  110  Front 
street,  Philadelphia.  Alfred  Meads,  Agent,  Ontonagon, 
Mich. 

The  Evergreen  Bluff  Milling  Company. — This  mining 
property  adjoins  the  Mass  and  Ogima  on  the  east,  and  the 
Ridge  on  the  south,  and  comprises  680  acres  —  the  east 
half  of  Section  6,  northeast  quarter  of  Section  7  and  the 
west  part  of  Section  5,  Town  50,  Range  38.  The  north- 
easterly continuation  of  the  veins,  which  pass  through  the 
Mass  and  the  Ogima,  cross  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
6,  and  it  is  on  this  portion  that  the  mining  work  has  been 
done. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1853,  and  the  stock  was 
all  owned  by  a  few  Michigan  men,  in  Detroit  and  Pontiac. 
Mining  work  was  immediately  begun  on  the  south  or  Ever- 
green vein,  and  continuously  prosecuted  with  a  force  of 
from  six  to  twenty-eight  men,  until  1857,  when  work  was 
suspended  for  about  a  year,  and  again  resumed  aud  contin- 
ued on  in  about  the  same  manner,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  hoisting-engine,  until  1863,  when  a  majority  of  the 
stock  having  been  bought  by  parties  in  New  York,  the  office 
of  the  company  was  removed  from  Detroit  to  that  city,  and 
operations  were  carried  on  for  a  few  years  thereafter  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale.  Up  to  1863,  the  underground  work 
in  the  mine  consisted  of  an  adit  driven  in  the  vein  511  feet, 
and  four  levels  below  this  of  respective  lengths  of  311  feet, 
321  feet,  360  feet  and  50  feet=l,553  feet  in  all,  arid  three 
shafts— 240  feet,  60  feet,  240  feet,  respectively=540  feet 
in  depth.  In  addition,  some  work  had  been  done  on  an- 
other vein,  consisting  of  driving  a  cross-cut  210  feet,  and 
sinking  a  shaft  eighty  feet. 

A  small  branch  of  the  Flint  Steel  cuts  through  the 
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bluff  near  the  nortbeast  corner  of  Section  6,  and  exposes 
the  vein  and  the  rock  formations  upon  the  opposite  faces  of 
the  gap,  which  is  thus  formed;  farther  to  the  south  is  a 
second  depression,  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  depression 
which  forms  this  second  valley,  the  adit  is  made  to  enter. 

On  this  branch  of  the  Flint  Steel  River  a  stamp-mill 
was  built  in  1862,  provided  with  sixteen  heads  of  stamps, 
worked  with  an  engine. 

The  total  product  of  the  mine  up  to  the  close  of  1862, 
was  208  tons  of  refined  copper,  141  tons  having  been  pro- 
duced during  the  precedjng  three  years.  The  product  for 
the  different  years  up  to  1863  was  522, 141  pounds  of  re- 
fined copper.  The  total  proceeds  from  sales  of  copper  had 
been  $86,582.24,  the  total  expenses,  $^23,562.89,  and  the 
total  assessments,  $108,000. 

In  March,  1863,  the  new  Board  of  Directors  assumed 
control;  the  mining  force  was  increased  to  sixty-five; 
Gat^'  stamps — sixteen  heads — were  put  into  the  mill;  new 
hoisting  engines  erected;  a  large  number  of  new  houses 
built,  store,  shop,  etc.  The  company  continued  operations 
on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  with  Q.  0.  Patterson  as 
agent  of  the  mine,  and  obtaining  about  300  tons  of  copper 
per  year,  until  1870,  when  work  was  suspended.  The  ex- 
penses were  all  the  while  in  excess  of  the  product,  and  ex- 
ceeded their  expectations.  Despairing  of  making  the 
undertaking  a  success,  the  stockholders  resolved  to  quit, 
and  the  only  mining  work  that  has  since  been  done  is  by 
tributers,  and  very  little  of  that  until  1878,  at  which  time 
the  property  was  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  Collins,  who  oc- 
cupied the  store  building  and  the  agent's  house.  The  mine 
was  filled  with  wafcer  up  to  the  adit  level,  and  the  tributers 
have  worked  above  that.  Mr.  Collins  pays  them  7  cents 
per  pound,  and  makes  some  advances  in  the  way  of  supplies. 

In  1878,  the  product  of  mineral  was  46  tons,  1,467 
pounds,  and  in  1879,  it  was  20  tons,  1,588  pounds.  In 
1880,  there  had  been  produced  13,470  pounds  of  mineral, 
which  has  heretofore  averaged  80  per  cent  in  refined  cop- 
per. The  product  since  that  time  has  been  only  1,210 
pounds.  There  are  five  engines  on  the  premises  in  place. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  tenants  who  work  in 
this  or  in  other  mines.  The  property  is  in  charge  of  L. 
Collins,  who  lives  on  the  location.  The  general  office  is  in 
New  York,  with  F.  W.  Capron,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
The  Adventure  Mining  Company.— HhQ  Adventure  is  one 
of  the  earliest  mining  organizations  in  the  Ontonagon  Dis- 
trict, and  was  one  of  the  undertakings  of  the  old  Pittsburgh  & 
Boston  Company.  It  began  in  1850  under  a  special  charter 
from  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares.  The  officers  were:  C. 
Gr.  Hassey,  President;  James  M.  Cooper,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  ^vq  Directors;  office  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
mine  adjoins  the  Ridge  on  the  north  and  east. 

The  name  of  the  company  was  properly  assumed;  the 
mining  work  has  been  a  series  of  ventures  in  searching  for 
mineral,  which  seems  to  be  disseminated  through  the  trap 
without  being  anywhere  confined  to  a  single  vein,  and 
after  four  years'  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  establish  a  sys- 
tematic mine  they  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  mining 
their  irregular  deposits  by  the  tribute  system,  which 
method  they  were  the  first  to  introduce. 

More  or  less  irregularity  is  apparent  in  all  the  mines  in 
the  Evergreen  Range,  but  in  the  Adventure  bluff  the  min- 
eral is  principally  found  in  pockets  or  bunches,  having  a 
general  traceable  direction,^  but  without  being  in  well-de- 
fined veins,  and  determined  by  inclosing  walls.  Shafts 
and  levels  in  any  regular  order  and  succession  are  out  of 
the  question. 


Accordingly,  after  having,  during  several  years'  work, 
punctured  the  bluff  in  various  places  with  trial  shafts,  the 
agent  was  instructed,  in  May,  1855,  to  allow  the  men  to 
work  at  designated  points,  and  to  pay  them  $100  to  $120 
per  ton  for  all  the  mineral  they  could  obtain,  the  mineral 
to  be  50  per  cent  pure  copper;  the  men  to  find  themselves, 
except  the  company  should  furnish  a  smith  to  sharpen  their 
tools.  The  product  for  the  season  thus  obtained  was  78 
885-2000  tons  of  mineral,  which,  smelted,  gave  31  1253- 
2000  tons  ingot  copper,  and  sold  for  $13,903.  The  num- 
ber of  tributers  thus  engaged  was  fifty- five.  The  cleared 
land  was  also  leased  out  on  shares.  A  stamp-mill,  with 
eight  heads,  run  by  water,  was  built  during  the  summer  of 
1855,  and  a  railway  track,  extending  from  the  mine  to  the 
mill,  was  made,  the  cost  of  the  whole  being  $2,500.  The 
stamp-mill  was  found  to  add  to  the  product  three  or  four 
tons  per  month. 

In  1856,  the  product  obtained  v/as  140  tons  of  mineral. 
The  product  for  the  previous  years  was  120  tons  of  min- 
eral, yielding  about  72  tons  of  refined  copper. 

The  total  expenditures  to  1856  were  $136,407.83,  of 
which  amount  $90,000  were  derived  from  assessments. 

The  company  proposed  to  continue  the  tribute  work  so 
long  as  it  could  be  made  to  meet  the  expenses,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  develop  some  regular  deposit.  The  company 
purchased,  in  1858,  the  Merchants'  Company's  property  ad- 
joining the  Adventure,  being  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 35,  Town  51,  Range  38.  The  stamp-mill  was  also 
provided  with  steam  power. 

In  1870,  the  whole  property  was  sold  to  Thomas  F.  Ma- 
son for  $110,000,  and  a  new  company  was  organized  and 
began  work  with  about  a  dozen  miners.  An  adit  was 
driven  from  the  north  side  of  the  bluff  to  intersect  the  lodes, 
a  distance  of  600  feet,  and  150  feet  of  drifting  done  in  the 
Champion  lode.  And  also  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  1875,  to  a 
depth  of  385  feet.  No  work  has  been  dooe  by  the  company 
since  1877,  but  during  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed, 
the  tributers  have  raised  98,464  pounds  of  copper.  The 
tribute  product  for  1880  is  3, 140  pounds  of  mineral.  Since 
1881,  9,614  pounds  of  copper  were  produced.  The  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  the  same  parties  who  control  the  Ridge 
Mine,  and  the  plant  that  was  of  any  value  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  that  location.  The  total  assessments  made  by  the 
new  company  are  $100,000.  The  location  comprises  480 
acres.  The  officers  are:  President,  Thomas  F.  Mason;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  W.  Hart  Smith;  Agent,  S.  B.  Harris, 
Greenland,  Mich. 

Hilton  Mining  Company. — This  location  adjoins  the 
Adventure  on  the  east,  and  comprises  the  east  half  of  Sec- 
tion 36,  Town  51,  Range  38.  The  company  was  first  or- 
ganized in  1863,  and  sunk  a  few  trial  shafts,  and  made 
some  effort  to  find  the  veins  which  cross  this  land.  There 
are  seams  of  epidote  and  quartz,  which  appear  to  contain 
but  little  copper. 

The  location  was  abandoned  until  1863,  when  the  com- 
pany was  re-organized  as  the  Hilton,  having  been  formerly 
termed  the  Ohio.  Mining  work  was  again  prosecuted  for 
two  years,  and  in  1865,  it  was  definitely  suspended. 

The  underground  working  consists  of  two  shafts  down 
about  100  feet  each,  connected  with  an  adit  that  comes  out 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bluff,  its  total  length  being  350 
feet.  The  only  hoisting  apparatus  ever  used  was  a  horse - 
whim  or  man  power. 

There  is  no  water  on  the  property  for  stamping  pur- 
poses. The  vein  on  which  the  mining  was  principally  done 
has  not  been  identified.  There  are  several  houses,  change 
house,  smith  shop,  etc. ,  on  the  location.     A  few  tributers 
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have  occasionally  worked  in  the  mine  since  18G5,  and  in 
1878  9,489  pounds  of  mineral  were  thus  got  out,  and  in  1879, 
2,261  pounds,  yielding  about  72  per  cent  of  ingot  copper. 
General  expenses  to  present  time,  145,000;  assessments  to 
date,  $50,000.  Thomas  F.  Mason,  President;  W.  Hart 
Smith,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  office,  Exchange  Place, 
New  York;  S.  B.  Harris,  Agent,  Greenland,  Mich. 

Bohemian -Inter national  Mining  Company  — The  loca- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  Mine  is  the  east  half  of  Section  31, 
Town  51,  Range  37,  adjoining  the  Aztec  on  the  east. 
Work  was  begun  here  in  an  early  day,  and  the  first  ship- 
ment, consisting  of  about  one  and  one -half  tons  of  pure 
copper,  was  made  in  1853.  It  was  found  difficult  to  trace 
the  existence  of  any  regular  vein.  The  first  shaft  was  sunk 
on  what  seemed  to  be  one,  inclining  to  the  north  at  an 
angle  of  33  degrees.  The  earjy  explorations  were  made  by 
the  Piscataqua  Mining  Company,  who,  in  1853,  sold  out 
to  the  Bohemian  Company  for  $3,000.  The  latter  company 
continued  to  hold  the  property,  doing  a  little  work  during 
the  first  few  years,  until  1862,  when  a  re-organization  was 
made.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  re-organizatioUj  there  had 
been  expended  in  mining  on  the  location  the  sum  of  $181,- 
985.90,  $13,320.17  of  which  was  derived  from  the  sales  of 
copper;  the  balance  by  sales  of  stock  and  assessments. 
The  estate  comprised  1,480  acres. 

The  Bohemian  Mining  Company  was  organized  under 
a  special  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  March  27,  1848.  The  capital  stock  was  placed 
at  $250,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  operations,  in  1862,  additional 
assessments  were  called  in,  and  mining  work  began  in  1863 
on  an  enlarged  scale.  Among  the  many  improvements  that 
were  made  were  a  saw-mill,  a  stamp-mill,  containing  twelve 
heads  of  Gates'  stamps,  and  a  number  of  houses.  Work 
was  continued  until  1866,  when  the  mine  shut  down  until 
1870,  when  work  was  resumed  and  prosecuted  during  a  short 
time.  The  veins  run  east  and  west  and  extend  for  one-half 
mile  on  the  property,  having  a  variable  width  of  from  two 
to  fifteen  feet  and  upward  and  a  dip  to  the  north  of  about 
40  degrees.  The  underground  work  comprises  two  shafts, 
sunk  to  respective  depths  of  210  feet  and  260  feet;  four 
levels  extend  from  these  shafts,  the  first  or  adit  level  having 
a  length  of  450  feet;  second  level,  480  feet;  third  level, 
400  feet;  fourth  level,  430  feet.  Shaft  No.  2  is  fitted  with 
a  skip  and  with  turn-tables  at  the  several  levels,  to  send 
the  same  cars  that  tram  in  the  levels  to  the  surface.  Other 
openings  have  been  made  on  other  veins  lying  to  the  south 
and  to  the  north  of  the  principal  mine,  the  opening  on  the 
north  being  connected  by  a  cross  course  adit  with  the  main 
mine.  Considerable  money  has  been  expended  and  consid- 
erable work  done  on  the  location, ^but  with  poor  success. 
About  220  tons  of  refined  copper  have  been  obtained,  all 
told.  The  stamp-mill  was  burned  in  1873,  when  it  was 
not  being  used.  There  are,  on  the  property,  fourteen 
miners'  houses,  agent's  and  captain's  houses,  and  other 
buildings;  also,  boiler,  engine  and  hoisting  apparatus  at 
No.  2  Shaft.  A  small  stream  supplies  the  water  for  the 
stamp-mill  in  limited  quantity.  An  excellent  highway 
runs  through  the  location,  extending  to  Houghton  and  to 
Ontonagon,  which  latter  place  is  fifteen  miles  away.  The 
village  of  Maple  Grove  is  three  miles  distant.  The  high- 
way now  being  constructed  from  L'Anse  to  terminate  here, 
intersects  the  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  road  in  the  Bohe- 
mian location.  L'Anse  is  distant,  east,*  thirty-six  miles. 
If  the  mineral  veins  are  sufficiently  rich  to  repay  the  cost 
of  working,  it  would  seem  that  this  mine  could  be  again 
got  to  work  with  comparatively  little  expense.     A  great 


deal  has  been  already  done.  The  mine  has  been  more  or 
less  worked  hj  tributers  for  years.  The  property  is  still 
owned  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  advertised  for  sale  by 
E.  M.  Davis  and  J.  G.  Henszey,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  A. 
Meads,  Agent,  Ontonagon,  Mich. 

The  Great  Western  Mining  Company. — This  company 
was  another  of  the  offspring  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Boston, 
organized  in  1863,  the  location  comprising  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  30  and  southwest  quarter  of  Section  29, 
Town  51,  Range  27,  adjoining  the  Bohemian  on  the  north. 
Some  copper  had  been  previously  obtained  from  the  Indian 
pits  along  the  mineral  outcroppings  on  the  property.  A 
few  tons  were  shipped  in  1865.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1863.  The  veins  are  so  capped  over  and  irregular  that  the 
explorations  failed  to  discover  anything  of  value.  The 
property  is  in  charge  of  Capt.  Chynoweth,  of  Greenland, 
and  is  owned  by  Dr.  Hussey,  et  al. ,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

The  Chippewa  Mining  Company. — The  Chippewa  Min- 
ing Company  held  the  quarter  section  north  of  the  Great 
Western,  to  wit:  The  northeast  quarter  of  Section  30,  Town 
51,  Range  37.     No  work  of  any  consequence  was  ever  done. 

The  Algomah  Mining  Company  worked  the  location 
next  to  the  west — the  west  half  of  Section  30,  Town  51, 
Range  37 — in  1852  and  thereafter. 

The  Toltec  Consolidated. — The  location  of  this  once  im- 
portant mine  lies  next  west  from  the  Algomah  and  north  of 
the  Hilton,  comprising  the  south  half  of  Section  25,  Town 
51,  Range  38.  The  company  was  organized  in  1850,  and 
began  work  in  March,  1851,  by  clearing  some  land  and 
erecting  a  few  houses,  and  in  July  thereafter  mining  work 
was  begun. 

In  1854,  there  had  been  1,000  feet  of  shafts  sunk,  and 
1,700  feet  of  drifting.  The  copper  that  was  obtained  con- 
sisted of  isolated  masses,  sometimes  of  considerable  size, 
one  being  found  at  a  depth  from  the  surface,  in  1855,  of 
130  feet,  weighing  23,300  pounds.  But  these  masses, 
however  gratifying,  were  of  too  infrequent  occurrence  to 
compensate  for  the  cost  of  obtaining  them,  and  after  work- 
ing them  ten  years,  and  making  an  outlay  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  the  company  was  obliged  to  suspend  operations 
altogether. 

Amount  of  copper  shipped  from  the  mine  in  1853  was 
10,380  pounds;  in  1854,  20,000  pounds;  in  1855,  163,669 
pounds.  A  stamp-mill  with  eight  heads  was  built.  It 
was  expected  that  the  water  pumped  from  the  mine  would 
contribute  largely  toward  supplying  it,  but  the  calculation 
failed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  subsequently  experienced  fact. 

The  agent  of  this  mine  made  large  expenditures  in  sur- 
face improvements,  with  the  expectation  that  the  mine 
would  give  a  large  yield;  his  anticipations  were  not  real- 
ized. There  was  too  much  money  engrossed  on  the  start 
in  surface  improvement,  in  clearing  land  and  destroying 
timber  that  should  have  been  saved  for  the  subsequent  use 
of  the  mine,  raising  smiling  fields  of  grain  and  vegetables, 
building  up  a  handsome  and  pleasant  village,  and  generally 
adorning  and  improving  the  landscape,  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  agent,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
legitimate  mining  work.  These  expenditures  may,  many  of 
them,  be  well  enough  when  the  results  of  the  mine  bear 
them  out  and  sustain  them.  But  until  the  mine  has  suc- 
ceeded in  paying,  and  the  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  yield  of  the  mine  will  be  adequate  to  the 
great  outlay,  such  improvements  ai'e  premature  and  ex-  • 
travagant,  and  in  case  of  failure  of  the  mine  to  produce 
the  anticipated  result,  are  wholly  unnecessary  and  a  total 
loss  to  the  company,  possessing,  generally,  little  or  no 
value.      la  this  manner  $100,000  were  expended  almost 
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wholly  in  advance  of  actual  need.  A  stamp-mill  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  upward  of  $20,000,  in  advance  of  the  produc- 
tion of  any  considerable  amount  of  stamp  rock  necessitat- 
ing its  use;  $12,000  were  expended  in  a  plank  road  to  On- 
tonagon before  the  company  were  fully  aware  whether  their 
business  would  necessitate  a  great  amount  of  transportation. 

It  is  true  that,  at  an  early  day,  very  many  of  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  mines  were  overcertain  of  ul- 
timate success.  They  were  sanguine  of  holding  another 
Minesota,  and  before  proceeding  to  determine  the  product- 
ive capacity  of  their  lodes,  they  began  with  a  far  too  liber- 
al surface  outlay,  and  expected  that  rapid  results  were  sure 
to  follow.  Dear-bought  experience  has  taughfc  these  men 
the  importance  of,  as  far  as  possible,  proving  the  true 
wealth  of  a  vein  before  the  expenditures  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  can  be  justified.  A  mining  enterprise  that  has  only 
the  showing  of  a  large  surface  improvement,  however  mag- 
nificent the  scale,  may  offer  a  poor  investment. 

The  Toltec  began  in  1850,  and  in  1855,  consolidated 
with  the  Farm  Mining  Company.  In  an  early  day  the 
stock  was  quoted  well  in  the  stock  market — $18  to  $20  a 
share.  An  assessment  was  made  February  9,  1880,  of  50 
cents  per  share,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  to  pay 
off  indebtedness,  etc.  Joseph  Villa,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Indiana  Mining  Company.  — The  location  of  this  com- 
pany was  Section  21,  Town  51,  Range  37,  organized  in 
1862,  and  expended  about  $200,000.  Two  shafts  were  sunk 
to  the  third  level,  a  number  of  houses  were  built,  a  hoisting 
engine  erected,  a  stamp  mill  erected,  etc.  The  company 
worked  for  three  years,  and  then  suspended  operations ;  the 
^amp  mill  was  sold  to  the  Petherick  Company. 

Office  of  the  Company  in  New  York;  James  M.  Mills, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Fire  Steel  Mining  Company. — Adjoining  the  Indiana  on 
the  east,  the  northwest  quarter  Section  23,  Town  51,  Range 
37,  is  the  location  of  the  Fire  Steel  Mining  Company, 
which  in  an  early  day  did  some  mining  work,  but  opera- 
tions were  suspended  in  1855,  and  the  machinery  and  tools 
removed  to  the  Douglass-Houghton  Mine. 

The  Douglass-Houghton  Mining  Company. — This  min- 
ing property  consists  of  Section  15,  except  the  southwest 
quarter,  Town  51,  Range  37.  Here  also  some  mining  work 
was  done  in  1854,  1855  and  1856,  but  with  results  that 
bore  too  small  a  ratio  of  profits  to  the  expenses,  and  in  1858 
work  was  discontinued.  The  location  was  afterward  known 
as  the  Henwood.  In  1853,  a  stamp  mill  with  eight  heads 
was  erected,  run  by  water  power.  A  shipment  of  ^ye  tons 
of  mineral  was  made  in  1853  and  twenty-five  tons  in  1854. 

The  Algonquin  Mining  Company,  now  called  the  Penn- 
sylvania, owned  Section  2,  Town  51,  Range  37  and  the 
west  half  Section  36  and  east  half  Section  35,  Town  52, 
Range  37.  Work  was  begun  there  in  1848,  and  was  con- 
tinued more  or  less  for  a  number  of  years.  The  surface  work 
included  a  road  eleven  miles  long  to  a  landing  on  the  Fire 
Steel  River,  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  a  warehouse 
was  built,  etc. 

The  Copper  Mining  Company. — Location  comprising 
320  acres  on  Sections  20  and  21,  Town  52,  Range  36, 
northeast  from  the  Pennsylvania  Mine.  The  company  was 
started  in  1864,  but  little  work  was  done. 

Winona  Mining  Company. — Organized  in  1864  under 
the  auspices  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Hnbbell.  The  company  opened 
a  mine  onthe  northwest  quarter  Section  29,  Town  52,  Range 
36.  The  veins  were  very  clearly  defined  by  the  ancient 
pits,  which  showed  that  the  early  miners  had  worked  these 
outcrops  pretty  extensively.     The  company  put  a  force  of 


miners  to  work  in  1864,  and  a  few  barrels  of  copper  were 
got  out  and  shipped;  not  much  work,  however,  was  done. 
In  1870,  the  mine  was  let  to  tributers.  The  company  still 
preserves  its  organization  and  holds  the  property. 

Stonington  Mining  Company. — Five  or  six  miles  still 
farther  northeast  on  the  range,  and  eight  or  nine  miles  south- 
west from  Carver  Bay,  are  a  number  of  early  mining  locations, 
of  which  the  most  southerly  was  the  Shawmut  Mining  Com- 
pany—the east  half  Section  10,  Town  52,  Range  36.  A  small 
amount  of  copper  was  got  out  in  1856.  And  adit  was  driven 
in  the  vein,  but  the  lode  proved  bard  and  poor. 

The  Franklin  Mining  Company. — Location,  the  north 
half  Section  2,  Town  52,  Range  36.  A  road  was  cut  out 
to  ^the  mouth  of  Misery  River,  on  Carver  Bay,  from  the 
mining  location,  and  a  village  plat  laid  out.  But  little 
ever  came  of  it. 

West  Minesota  Mining  Company. — Northeast  quarter 
Section  19.  Some  money  was  spent  here  in  1854  to  find 
the  Minesota  and  National  veins,  but  nothing  valuable  was 
found. 

The  Oneida  Location. — South  half  Section  19,  south  of 
the  West  Minesota.  Exploring  was  also  done  here  in  1854, 
etc. ,  to  find  the  Minesota  veins. 

Forest  Mining  Company  comprising  the  southeast  quar- 
ter Section  25,  Town  51,  Range  40,  and  northeast  quarter 
and  southwest  quarter  of  Section  30,  Town  50,  Range  39, 
was  owned  by  the  same  parties  who  held  the  Toltec.  The 
location  lies  two  miles  west  of  the  Ontonagon  River.  It 
was  first  known  as  the  Cushin  location,  and  was  worked  in 
1849,  a  mass  having  been  previously  found  which  weighed 
1,860  pounds,  was  found  in  an  old  Indian  pit,  and  subse- 
quently a  number  of  masses  were  found  in  clearing  out  the 
old  workings.  Several  tons  of  copper  were  thus  obtained 
near  the  surface.  The  company  was  organized  in  1850, 
under  a  special  charter  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
work  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevens 
on  Section  31,  which  was  afterward  set  off  as  the  Glen 
Mine.  But  work  was  transferred  to  Section  30  to  the  vein 
revealed  by  the  line  of  ancient  pits.  Ten  miners  were  set 
to  work  on  this  vein,  and  a  shaft  160  feet  in  depth  was 
sunk  and  intersected  by  an  adit.  In  doing  this  work,  five 
tons  of  copper  were  obtained  and  some  stamp  rock.  After 
the  first  year,  the  mining  force  was  increased  to  thirty  men, 
and  a  stamp  mill  with  eight  heads  of  stamp  was  built,  a 
number  of  miners'  houses  and  other  dwellings  and  buildings 
were  erected  and  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land  got  under 
cultivation.  The  Directors  were  imbued  with  a  good  deal  of 
f  ai  th  respecting  the  value  of  the  property.  They  thought  that 
they  had  the  same  veins  worked  on  the  Minesota  and  National. 
The  Forest  organized  a  number  of  mining  companies — ■ 
the  Glen  in  1852,  comprising  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  Section  31,  Town 
50,  Range  39,  and  also  in  the  same  year  was  set  off  the  east 
half  Section  36,  and  given  to  a  new  company  called  the 
Shirley  Copper  Company.  Also  was  formed  the  Tremont, 
and  the  company  set  off  to  it  the  southeast  quarter  Section 
26  and  the  northeast  quarter  Section  35. 

The  Devon  Mining  Company  was  formed  in  the  same 
way,  and  had  allotted  to  it  the  southwest  quarter  Section 
25  and  the  northwest  quarter  Section  36,  Town  50,  Range 
39. 

After  these  successive  depletions,  the  Forest  Company 
still  retained  upward  of  1,000  acres  of  land.  The  product 
of  the  mine  in  1853  was  forty-two  tons.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year,  a  freshet  which  raised  the  waters  of  the  Ontonagon 
River  twenty-two  feet,  swept  away  much  of  the  company' s 
property. 
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In  1856,  a  fire  destroyed  the  stamp  mill  and  other 
surface  property.  The  product  that  year  was  175  tons,  but 
in  1854  and  1855  no  copper  was  shipped.  Up  to  1858, 
1100,000  were  expended  in  assessments.  In  that  year  the 
company  was  re -organized  under  the  general  mining  laws 
of  the  State,  as  the  Victoria,  and  assessments  were  after- 
ward made  of  $4  per  share.  A  good  deal  of  work  was  done 
at  the  Forest  location,  and  much  money  spent,  but  it  all 
resulted  in  disappointment.  The  location  possesses  an 
ample  water  power,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  lode  in  which 
the  principal  mine  was  opened  would  afford  considerable 
stamp  rock. 

The  property  is  now  offered  for  sale:  Alfred  Meads, 
agent,  Ontonagon,  Mich. 

The  United  States  Mining  Company  originated  in  1852, 
and  built  a  few  houses  and  did  a  small  amount  of  work  on 
Section  34,  Town  51,  Range  40. 

The  Cortez  Mining  Company  organized  the  same  year, 
and  did  about  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  above. 

Atlantic  Mining  Company  made  a  small  beginning  on 
the  southwest  quarter  Section  34,  Town  51,  Range  38. 

The  Norwich  Mining  Company. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  mines  that  were  w^orked  west  of  the  Onto- 
nagon River  is  the  Norwich.  This  and  the  Windsor,  the 
Victoria  and  the  Nonesuch  are  the  only  ones  at  which  any 
considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done. 

Mining  work  began  here  in  1850.  The  company  owned 
640  acres  of  land,  and  at  that  time  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  supplies  to  the  mine;  at  first  the  supplies  had  to  be 
packed  twelve  miles  on  the  backs  of  men.  The  outcrop  of 
the  vein  is  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  bluff,  which  afforded 
convenient  opportunity  for  driving  an  adit  to  intersect  the 
vein.  The  bluff  is  of  trap  rock,  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  presents  a  precipitous  face  to  the  south,  but  a 
more  even  one  to  the  north.  The  outcrop  of  the  main 
vein  is  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
bluff,  and  runs  east  and  west  parallel  with  the  formation , 
dipping  to  the  north  into  the  bluff.  To  the  south  the  land 
is"  rolling,  having  a  gradual  descent  to  the  southeast, 
timbered  originally  with  pine,  hemlock,  maple,  etc. ,  and 
well  adapted,  as  is  evinced  by  what  is  now  under  cultiva- 
tion, to  the  production  of  a  variety  of  agricultural  products. 
To  the  south  of  the  bluff,  about  one  hundred  rods,  is  the 
north  fork  of  the  Ontonagon  River.  At  the  time  of  com- 
mencing operations,  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  in  clear- 
ing land,  building  some  houses  and  getting  a  road  made  to 
the  location,  so  that  for  the  first  few  years  but  little  mining 
work  was  done.  However,  five  tons  of  copper  were  got  out 
in  1852,  which  was  increased  to  eighteen  tons  in  1853,  and 
to  twenty-five  tons  in  1854.  Work  progressed  with  moderate 
results  for  six  or  eight  years  thereafter.  A  stamp  mill  was 
put  up,  a  portable  saw-mill,  a  hoisting  engine,  pumping 
engines,  et<3. ,  and  agent's  house,  office,  warehouse,  shops, 
boarding  house  and  ten  miners'  houses  were  built.  A  rail- 
road track  from  the  mine  to  the  stamp  mill,  a  distance  of 
1,000  feet,  was  laid. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  stamps  were  about  the 
same  as  at  other  mines,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  locality, 
rendering  transportation  extremely  difficult  and  expensive, 
combined  with  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  company, 
caused  a  cessation  of  work  in  1858;  up  to  that  date 
amounted  to  about  five  hundred  tons. 

The  hoisting  engine  was  placed  145  feet  below  the 
mouth  of  the  adit  and  the  hoisting  ropes  run  on  pulley 
stands,  and  thence  for  100  feet  in  the  adit  and  down  the 
shaft.  The  arrangement  worked  well.  The  engine  was  a 
twelve- inch  cylinder,  two-foot  stroke.     Some  work  on  trib- 


ute was  continued  until  1863,  when  the  company  re-organ- 
ized and  consolida,ted  with  the  Windsor,  when  work  was 
begun  under  the  superintendence  of  C.  E.  Roberts.  The 
mine,  having  been  worked  on  tribute,  was  in  bad  condi- 
tion, and  general  dilapidation  prevailed.  But  the  mine 
was  cleaned,  the  machinery  and  buildings  repaired,  and 
mining  resumed  and  continued  for  two  years,  when  the 
company  shut  down  permanently,  having  expended  $230,- 
000  of  its  capital  stock.  For  some  time  the  location  was 
occupied  by  squatters,  who  derived  a  profit  from  the  im- 
proved lands.  The  property  comprised  320  acres,  in  Sec- 
tions 11  and  12,  Town  49,  Range  41.  Adjoining  the  latter 
is  the  Windsor,  which  was  worked  quite  extensively  at  the 
same  period,  and  was  finally  consolidated  with  the  Nor- 
wich. A  stamp  mill  with  eight  heads  was  built  in  1856, 
Section  12,  Town  49,  Range  41. 

Ohio  Trap  Rock  Mining  Company  was  one  of  the  oldest 
mining  companies  in  Ontonagon  County.  The  location  ad- 
joins the  Norwich.  It  was  formed  under  a  special  charter 
granted  by  the  State  in  1849.  The  stock  was  divided  into 
6,000  shares  of  $25  each.  The  company  held  2,000  acres 
of  land.  The  property  was  first  held  under  a  permit  from 
the  War  Department,  and  was  explored  in  1846,  and  in 
1847  Capt.  W.  H.  Stevens  took  charge  of  the  mine,  and  for 
two  years  thereafter  worked  ten  or  twelve  miners  in  drifting 
an  adit  and  in  sinking  two  shafts.  In  1852,  the  operations 
of  the  compan  /  were  considerably  enlarged.  A  stamp  mill 
with  twenty- four  head  of  stamps  was  built,  and  other  im- 
provements made. 

The  company  originally  entered  3,316  acres  of  land, 
and  subsequently  sold  1,614  acres  to  the  Colling  Mining 
Company,  leaving  2,002  acres,  embracing  one  and  three- 
fourths  miles  across  the  range.  A  church  was  built,  120  acres 
of  land  put  under  cultivation,  etc. ,  but  very  little  copper  was 
obtained.  W^ork  suspended  in  1857.  The  capital  stock, 
$150,000  was  all  exhausted  in  1855,  and  the  company  was 
re-organized  under  the  general  mining  laws,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $300,000.     No  work  has  been  done  since  1857. 

The  Hudson  Mine,  situated  eighty  rods  from  the  Nor- 
wich; shafts  were  sunk  on  two  veins,  sixty  feet  and  seventy- 
five  feet,  respectively,  in  depth,  and  thirty-six  feet  of  drift- 
ing done.  Two  houses  were  built,  some  clearing  done,  etc., 
but  work  suspended  in  1856,  and  has  not  since  been  resumed. 
The  Pittsburgh  Mining  Company,  holding  480  acres  of 
land,  and  situated  three- fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Nor- 
wich, also  did  some  work  in  1852,  1853,  1854  and  1855; 
about  eighteen  acres  of  land  were  cleared,  two  dwellings, 
store  house,  shop,  barn,  etc.,  were  built,  and  some  mining 
work  was  done  on  these  veins.  On  the  first  a  shaft  was 
sunk  sixty  feet;  on  the  second  eighty  feet,  and  a  cross-cut 
of  forty  feet  was  run  south  from  the  bottom  of  the  latter. 
On  the  third  vein  a  shaft  was  sunk  fifteen  feet.  No  work 
has  been  done  since  1856. 

Clifton  Mining  Company,  southwest  quarter  Section  10, 
northeast  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  Section  15,  Town 
49,  Range  41,  situated  one  and  three-fourth  miles  west 
from  the  Norwich.  Work  was  begun  on  the  location  in 
1852  and  continued  until  1855.  There  were  some  surface 
improvements  made,  and  the  mining  consists  of  an  adit 
300  feet  long  across  the  bluff,  and  two  shafts,  123  and  263 
feet,  respectively,  in  depth.  The  location  has  since  been 
abandoned. 

The  Sharon  mining  location  adjoins  the  Clifton,  and 
tlie  operations  were'  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Two 
shafts  were  sunk,  eighty  feet  and  110  feet  respectively  in 
depth;  drifted  160  feet;  southeast  quarter  of  Section  9, 
Township  49,  Range  41. 
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The  Cascade  adjoins  the  latter  location,  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  an  abundant  water-power.  A  small 
amount  of  mining  work  was  done. 

The  Clinton  location  adjoins  the  Cascade  on  the  west, 
and  comprises  320  acres.  Here  one  shaft  was  sunk,  a  house 
or  two  was  built,  etc.,  in  1853-54.  Nothing  has  since  been 
done. 

Tlie  Derby  adjoins  the  latter,  and  is  four  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  Norwich.  Here  work  was  begun  in  1852, 
and  continued  for  three  years.  Two  shafts  were  sunk, 
sixty  feet  and  eighty  feet  in  depth  respectively,  and  250 
feet  of  drifting  done  in  the  vein.  A  number  of  buildings 
were  erected,  and  1,200  pounds  of  copper  got  out.  South- 
west quarter   of  Section  19,  Township  49,  Eange  41. 

These  mines — the  Norwich,  Windsor,  Derby  and  Shar- 
on— were  owned  by  one  corporation,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Vermont  in  1849,  with  office  at  Windsor,  in  that 
State,  called  the  American  Mining  Company. 

The  Eureka  Mining  Company  was  organized  in  1863, 
and  held  what  was  previously  known  as  the  Conklin  pre- 
emption or  Merryweather  Mine,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  northwest  of  the  Norwich,  being  the  west  half  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  Township  49,  Eange  41.  Some  mining  work  had 
been  previously  done  on  the  location,  and  about  five  or  six 
tons  of  copper  shipped.  Several  houses  had  been  built, 
and  some  other  necessary  buildings;  but  the  Eureka  Com- 
pany did  not  do  much  work. 

The  Forest  Shepard  Mining  Company  organized  in 
1864,  and  held  2,366  acres  of  land  near  Lake  Agogebic, 
and  did  some  exploring  at  that  time:  subsequently,  in  1874, 
some  Marquette  men  sent  an  exploring  party  to  the  loca- 
tion, which  worked  for  awhile  on  an  outcrop  of  mineral, 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  valuable. 

The  Hartford  Mining  Company,  owning  320  acres  of 
land  on  Sections  32  and  33,  Township  50,  Eange  40,  two 
miles  west  from  the  Victoria.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized in  1864.  A  small  amount  of  copper  was  raised — about 
three  tons. 

The  Gogebic  Mining  Company,  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  26,  Town  49,  Eange  42,  organized  under  the  gen- 
eral mining  laws  of  the  State  in  1853.  A  few  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  on  the  location,  and  considerable 
effort  was  made  to  sell  the  stock. 

The  Waukulla,  480  acres  in  Sections  19  and  20,  Town- 
ship 49,  Eango  42.  A  small  amount  of  work  is  being  done 
from  year  to  year  in  driving  an  adit  across  the  formation 
from  the  side  of  the  bluff  facing  Lake  Agogebic.  The  mis- 
take seems  to  be  in  not  selecting  a  cross  course  in  which  to 
drive  the  adit,  instead  of  penetrating  in  the  hard  trap 
rock. 

The  Carp  Lake  Mining  Company  was  organized  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1858,  under  the  mining  laws  of  Mich- 
igan. The  company  held  1,087  acres  of  land,  but  mining 
work  was  instituted  on  Section  15,  Township  51,  Eange  43. 
Two  shafts  were  sunk,  and  three  and  one-half  tons  of  re- 
lined  copper  shipped  in  1860.  The  copper  occurs  in  fine 
particles,  disseminated  in  a  belt  of  altered  sandstone. 
When  exposed  to  the  weather  and  partially  decomposed, 
the  copper  assumes  the  form  of  a  red  oxide  of  various  de- 
grees of  richness.  The  shafts  were  sunk  in  this  vein  at 
several  points,  developing  the  continuity  of  the  deposit, 
which  has  a  northerly  dip  under  the  lake.  The  mine  is 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the  hook  or  curve  which  the 
range  makes  when  it  reaches  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  the 
Nonesuch  Mine  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  exten- 
sion of  the  range,  before  it  begins  to  turn  to  the  north.  At 
the  Nonesuch  the  rocks  dip  to  the  south,  presenting  a  sim- 


ilar character  as  at  the  Carp  Lake.  This  belt  of  altered 
sandstone  is  about  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
underlaid  by  a  belt  of  amygdaloid  trap.  Two  adits  were 
driven  in  the  bluff,  from  then  south  side,  above  Carp  Lake, 
to  the  distance  respectively  of  250  and  forty  feet,  some  land 
cleared,  a  few  log  houses  built,  and  the  machinery  for  a 
stamp-mill  procured,  when  the  company,  in  1862,  suspend- 
ed operations.  Eecently  some  exploration  has  been  made 
on  the  property  by  Mr.  Alfred  Meads,  of  Ontonagon,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  by  him  to  revive  an  interest  in  the 
locality  sufficient  to  cause  a  resumption  of  the  mining  work. 

Muscoivabic  Mining  Company  organized  in  1859,  by 
Cleveland  parties,  adjoining  the  Carp  Lake  Mine.  The 
company  did  a  small  amount  of  work.  The  company  held 
1,000  acres  of  land  in  Township  51,  Eange  43. 

There  were  several  other  locations  in  this  vicinity 
formed  by  Cleveland  parties,  and  a  few  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  on  each.  Among  them  are  the  Lone  Eock, 
the  Cuyahoga,  and  the 

Porcupine  Mountain  Mining  Company,  organized  under 
the  general  mining  laws  of  the  State  in  1860.  The  property 
comprised  480  acres  of  land,  consisting  of  the  east  half  and 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  28,  Township  51,  Eange 
43,  contiguous  to  the  Carp  Lake  and  Muscowabic  Mines. 
The  Porcupine  Mountains  here  attain  an  elevation  of  about 
one  thousand  feet,  and  Carp  Lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
these  mining  locations  are  situated,  lies  in  a  deep  gorge 
about  two  miles  south  from  Lake  Superior,  at  the  base  of  a 
precipice  500  feet  in  height,  sheltered  and  hemmed  in  by 
the  surrounding  mountains.  Its  elevation  above  Lake  Su- 
perior is  483  feet,  and  its  length  is  a  little  upward  of  a 
mile.  Into  the  east  end  empties  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  also  flows  out  from  its  western  extremity,  in 
a  southwesterly  direction,  following  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain range,  which,  for  a  distance  of  ^n&  miles,  presents  a 
southerly  wall  of  rock  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  occa- 
sionally broken  through  by  transverse  gorges. 

At  the  western  base  of  the  mountain  the  river  turns  to 
the  north  and  mingles  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 
On  the  south  there  are  several  small  streams  which  empty 
into  Carp  Lake.  Still  farther  to  the  south  is  a  more  ele- 
vated range  of  quartz  and  jaspery  rocks.  Beyond  these 
stretches,  for  many  miles,  are  apparently  level,  forest-cov- 
ered plains. 

The  company  sank  exploration  shafts  and  built  a  few 
log  houses,  but  did  little  else.  If  the  deposits  here  ever 
prove  to  be  worth  working,  the  locations  are  admirably  sit- 
uated for  doing  so  cheaply. 

The  Cambrian  Mining  Comp^any  was  organized  under 
the  general  mining  laws  of  the  State  in  1854,  owning  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  24,  Township  48,  Eange  49, 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Montreal  Eiver.  The 
company  did  no  mining  work. 

Montreal  River  Iron  Mine. — The  discovery  of  im- 
mense and  valuable  veins  of  hematite  ore  in  the  Black  Eiver 
Valley,  Ontonagon  County,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Ashland, 
in  August,  1882,  has  stimulated  renewed  activity  in  explor- 
ing for  iron  in  Ashland  County,  and  several  parties  are  al- 
ready in  the  field  at  work  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Peno- 
ka  Eange.  Several  good  shows  of  ore  are  already  reported 
in  the  eastern  towns  of  Ashland,  and  in  Lincoln  County 
adjoining,  A  company  has  been  formed  under  the  title  of 
the  Montreal  Eiver  Iron  Mining  Company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  1500,000. 

Edward  Eyan,  of  Hancock,  had  a  party  of  men  explor^ 
ing  west  of  Ontonagon  County  in  September,  1882.  They 
recently  opened  a  belt  of  hard  hematite  iron  ore  four  or  five 
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miles  west  of  Agogebic,  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  Mon- 
treal River. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  the  celebrated  Minesota  Mine, 
in  Ontonagon  Coanty,  resuming  operations  again  on  a  large 
scale.  Nothing  yet,  however,  has  been  definitely  deter- 
mined on,  but  the  process  of  resuscitation  is  in  progress. 
The  flattering  prospects  of  the  National  and  other  copper 
mining  properties  on  the  range  certainly  ought  to  act  as  a 
strong  incentive  toward  inducing  capital  to  take  hold  of  the 
Minnesota,  and  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  but  plenty  of 
capital  will  be  found  for  that  purpose  sooner  or  later.  It 
is  a  mere  matter  of  time,  for  the  restoration  of  confidence 
in  the  property  is  a  certainty.  At  least,  that  is  what  those 
who  are  best  posted  in  regard  to  it  seem  to  think. 

SILVER    MINES. 

The  Iron  River  Silver  District  is  comprised  in  Ontonag- 
on County.  Col  .Charles  Whittlesey,  writing  from  Cleveland 
in  February,  1877,  says:  "In  the  summer  of  1876,  I  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Iron  River  and  Porcupine 
Mountains,  tracing  out  the  stratum  of  black  slate,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  is  a  silver-producing  belt.  As  early 
as  1769-70,  Alexander  Henry  and  his  associates,  of  London, 
explored  this  region  for  silver,  which  it  was  even  then  re- 
puted to  contain.  There  was  in  1846  an  adit  plainly  visi- 
ble in  the  bluff  north  of  Carp  River,  which  had  the  aspect 
of  work  sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  and  which  was  probably 
done  by  his  party,  who  are  known  to  have  wintered  on  the 
Oriitonagon.  Mr.  Bela  Hubbard,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hough- 
ton's survey  in  1846,  and  Mr.  Whitney,  the  partner  of  Dr. 
Foster,  reported  the  existence  of  a  quartzose  band,  which 
crosses  the  Iron  River  at  the  stamp-mill,  but  they  said 
nothing  of  silver. 

"  The  Indians  have  been  persistent  in  their  reports  of 
its  existence  in  the  region  of  Iron  River  and  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Ontonagon,  from  the  days  of  Henry  to  the 
present  time.  They  have  frequently  shown  S})ecimens 
containing  silver.  But  Mr.  Austin  Corser,  of  Ontonagon, 
was  the  first  person  who  discovered  it  in  the  place,  in  the 
year  1856.  Keeping  the  locality  secret,  he  secured  a  pre- 
emption in  the  land  in  1870.  This  is  situated  on  Little 
Iron  River,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  14,  Town- 
ship 51  north.  Range  42  west,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake. 

"  In  1872,  the  Iron  River  region  witnessed  the  usual  ex- 
citement which  discoveries  of  precious  metals  bring  about, 
which  reached  its  greatest  intensity  in  1874.  When  I  re- 
visited the  country  in  1876,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years,  the  Cleveland  Mine  was  the  only  one  in  operation. 

"  Geologically  considered,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  interesting  region.  I  know  of  no  country  where 
silver  is  found  in  such  geological  relations.  The  black 
slate,  at  the  base  of  which  it  is  found,  is  a  member  of  the 
Potsdam  red  sandstone  of  Lake  Superior,  which  rests  upon 
and  is  intercalated  with  the  trap  beds  of  Point  Keweenaw, 
Portage  Lake  and  the  Porcupine  Mountains. 

"  It  has  been  traced  from  a  point  several  miles  east  of 
the  Ontonagon  River,  where  it  tapers  out;  westerly  to  Min- 
eral Biver,  in  Township  50,  Range  42,  dipping  northerly, 
like  the  trap  beds,  toward  the  lake.  Not  far  west  of  Min- 
eral River,  the  country  becomes  low  along  the  strike  of  the 
bed,  in  the  valley  of  Iron  Hiver,  and  the  rocks  are  gener- 
ally covered  by  red  drift  clay,  but  where  seen  they  are  the 
Potsdam  red  sandstone.  Traveling  west  across  the  valley 
of  the  Iron  River  into  Township  50,  Range  43,  the  slate  is 
well  developed  at  the  Nonesuch  Mine,  showing  at  least  250 
feet  of  thickness,  but  the  dip  is  reversed.     Six  miles  far- 


ther west,  on  Section  12,  Township  50,  Range  44,  on  the 
southern  flank  of  the  Porcupines,  the  same  beds  are  report- 
ed by  Mr.  Cummings,  dipping  south  thirty  degrees,  east 
about  thirty  degrees,  the  strike  being  north  sixty  degrees 
east. 

"  Its  course  is  from  this  point  easterly  round  the  Porcu- 
pine Mountains,  northwesterly  into  the  lake.  It  is  contin- 
ued from  there  to  the  wes^;,  passing  south  of  the  Lone  Rock, 
cutting  off  a  slice  of  the  sandstone  formation,  dipping  all 
the  way  to  the  north  and  northwest.  About  eight  miles 
farther  along  the  shore,  it  appears  to  strike  the  land  at 
Presque  Isle  River,  more  tilted  toward  the  north,  crossing 
Black  River  at  the  mouth,  the  Montreal  three  miles  from 
its  mouth,  where  it  is  750  feet  thick  and  stands  nearly  on 
edge;  fchence  southwesterly  to  the  falls  of  the  Opinike, 
with  a  diminished  thickness.  Beyond  this  it  is  covered  by 
the  drift,  and  probably  thins  out  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Bad  River.  A  north  and  south  profile  through  the 
center  of  Township  50,  Range  41,  shows  a  heavy  bed  of 
conglomerate  beneath  the  slate,  between  it  and  the  upper- 
most trap  bed,  all  dipping  northerly.  On  the  north  to  the 
lake,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  overlying  the  slate,  is  the 
usual  red  sandstone  in  great  thickness,  becoming  more  and 
more  horizontal.  It  would  require  an  entire  season  in  the 
field  to  trace  out  all  the  intricacies  of  these  slate  and  trap 
formations.  The  Porcupines  appear  to  be  an  uplift  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  main  range.  An  explorer  would  first 
endeavor  to  trace  the  Mineral  Creek  slate  westerly,  and 
find  whether  it  skirts  the  basin  of  Iron  River  on  the  south, 
and  whether  it  bends  around  this  valley  in  a  loop- like  curve 
to  the  Cummings  location,  where  its  dip  is  southerly.  Here 
it  lies  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  trap  beds,  which 
also  dip  to  the  south,  according  to  a  profile  of  Capt.  D. 
Beaser  made  in  1874. 

"  On  the  height  of  land  in  Section  35,  Township  51, 
Range  43,  he  finds  an  anticlinal  where  the  brick  red 
porphyritic  trap  rises  as  a  central.  North  of  this, 
the  beds  of  trap,  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  which 
are  of  great  thickness,  plunge  northerly  at  an  angle  of 
twenty- five  to  thirty  degrees.  It  would  seem  that  the  great 
sandstone,  5,000  to  6,000  feet  in  thickness,  with  the  black 
slate  interstratified  somewhat  below  the  middle,  was  first 
raised  up  by  the  main  trap  range.  After  this,  the  rise  of 
the  Porcupine  Mountains  gave  it  another  tilt,  leaving  the 
sandstone  to  the  east  on  the  Ontonagon,  and  to  the  west  on 
the  Little  Carp,  almost  undisturbed.  Around  both  ends  of 
the  Porcupines  there  are  low  branching  uplifts  or  corru- 
gations of  the  sandstone  conglomerate  and  slate,  all  modi- 
fied by  the  subsequent  drift  forces.  On  the  south  and  east, 
the  north  and  the  west,  all  the  strata  fold  around  the  cen- 
tral mass  above  alluded  to  conformably,  passing  everywhere 
beneath  the  sandstone,  which  overspreads  the  low,  flat  coun- 
try covered  by  red  clay. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  outcrop  of  slate  on  the  heads  of 
Mineral  Creek,  between  Iron  River  and  the  Ontonagon, 
may  continue  to  the  westward  through  the  Porcupines 
north  of  Agogebic  Lake,  and  join  the  outcrop  at  Presque 
Isle  River.  In  that  case  the  synclinal  of  Iron  River  Yal  • 
ley  should  also  extend  through  the  mountains,  across  the 
Little  Carp,  and  enter  the  lake  between  Presque  Isle  and 
Carp  Rivers. 

"  In  this  space  of  about  six  miles,  the  rocks  along  the 
shores  are  covered  by  red  clay  drift.  This  surmise  Is 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  slate  from  Presque 
Isle  across  Black,  Montreal  and  Opinike  Rivers  is 
nearer  to  the  trap  than  it  is  around  the  Porcupine  Mount- 
ains, and  the  beds  between  are  principally  conglomerate, 
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the  same  as  at  Mineral  Creek.  Opposed  to  this  theory  is 
the  fact  that  the  strike  of  the  slate  at  the  great  spar  vein 
near  the  Lone  Rock  is  directly  toward  the  mouth  of  Presque 
Isle,  and  the  dip  at  the  two  places  is  in  the  same  di- 
rection. If  it  does  not  continue  westward  through  the  lake 
to  this  point,  it  must  curve  to  the  south  beneath  the  red 
clay,  and  doubling  back  around  the  mountains,  over  the 
end  of  the  trap  beds,  as  it  does  at  Iron  River,  connect  with 
itself  at  the  Cummings  location,  south  of  the  mountain 
crests. 

' '  I  now  pass  to  details  and  the  singular  features  of  the 
silver-bearing  band  at  the  base  of  the  slate.  Openings  have 
been  made  or  exposures  observed  at  ten  points  along  a  line  of 
about  thirteen  miles  in  length,  including  all  the  doublings 
and  contortions  of  the  belt.  Native  silver  has  been  ob- 
served in  nine  of  these  exposures,  which  indicates  regu- 
larity in  the  mineral  deposit.  Some  explorers  think  they 
have  detected  the  black  sulphide  of  silver,  but  this  has  not 
been  settled  by  analysis.  An  analysis  of  the  black  slate 
itself,  taken  from  the  Montreal  River,  made  at  my  request 
by  Prof.  Cassells  in  1860,  shows  a  notable  proportion  of 
carbon.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  graphite,  which,  at 
Silver  Islet,  on  the  north  shore,  appears  to  be  favorable  to 
mineral  segregation. 

"  To  show  more  clearly  the  uniformity  in  composition  of 
the  quartzite  belts  at  the  base  of  the  slate,  I  present  the 
result  of  my  profiles  in  a  condensed  form  as  follows,  be- 
ginning at  the  Cummings  location,  on  the  southwest. 

"  The  composition  of  what  I  call  "  glance  "  is  not  deter- 
mined. Most  of  it  has  a  lead-gray  color,  and  slight  crys- 
tallization. It  exists  in  specks,  streaks  and  blotches. 
The  purple  variety  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  red  oxide  and 
gray  sulphide  of  copper,  carrying  a  little  silver.  Particles 
of  what  appears  to  be  black  oxide  of  copper  have  been  seen. 
What  I  call  quartzite  is  generally  an  aggregation  of  green- 
ish-gray silicious  grains,  without  sharp  crystalline  edges. 
Sometimes  it  is  quite  close-grained  and  compact,  showing 
metamorphism.  In  the  coarse  portions  there  are  grains  of 
jasper  and  chlorite,  which,  to  a  f*ertain  extent,  control  the 
color. 

"  Both  the  silver  and  copper  are  in  a  very  finely  divided 
state,  frequently  invisible  without  a  magnifier.  At  the 
Nonesuch  Mine  the  copper  is  so  fine  that  probably  not  more 
than  half  the  metal  was  secured  by  the  usual  washing  pro- 
cesses. With  Frue's  fanners  it  is  said  nearly  3  per  cent 
has  been  obtained  from  rock  not  selected  for  richness.  At 
the  Lone  Rock  location,  an  average  of  a  band  of  sixteen 
inches  thick  gave  by  analysis  5J  per  cent  of  copper. 

"  South  of  the  fifth  correction  line,  and  north  of  the  line 
in  Township  50,  Ranges  42  and  43,  the  outcrop  of  the 
belt  is  not  seen.  Except  in  the  streams,  the  rocks  are  cov- 
ered with  twenty  to  fifty  feet  of  red  clay,  or  other  drift 
material,  and  the  country  is  flat.  There  may  be  in  the 
space  between  the  Nonesuch  and  the  Cleveland  and  Collins 
Mines,  on  Iron  River,  another  contortion  of  beds  like  that 
between  these  and  Little  Iron  River.  Very  little  effective 
work  has  been  done,  either  in  exploring  or  mining.  Be- 
tween the  streams,  shafting  in  the  clay  is  necessary  to  find 
the  lode. 

"  A  ten- stamp  mill,  with  amalgamators,  was  erected  by 
the  Ontonagon  and  Superior  Companies,  of  which  Mr. 
Crosby  had  charge  in  1875.  Only  about  three  hundred 
tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  from  the  three  working 
shafts  of  the  Cleveland,  Ontonagon  and  Scrantoa  Mines, 
of  which  less  than  fifty  tons  were  milled.  Though  the 
machinery  was  incomplete,  the  average  yield  w^as  about  $40 
per  ton. 


"  The  owners  of  stock  labored  under  the  delusion  that  the 
silver  band  is  rich  enough  to  develop  itself  without  capital. 
When  the  collapse  came  in  1875,  there  had  not  been  money 
enough  spent  on  six  of  the  so-called  mines  to  develop  a 
sino-le  one  successfully.  In  1876,  the  Cleveland  was  the 
only  one  prosecuting  its  work.  The  death  of  the  principal 
owner  caused  that  mine  to  close  operations  last  fall.  For 
cheap  mining,  with  a  capital  well  put  in,  this  region  pre- 
sents a  promising  field,  notwithstanding  past  experiences. 
It  must  strike  every  one  who  compares  the  above  sections, 
or  explores  the  region  himself,  that  this  quartzose  is  very 
persistent  in  its  geological  and  mineral  aspects.  It  has 
been  wrought  for  copper  at  only  one  place,  the  Nonesuch 
Mine;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  at  other  points, 
provided  all  the  metal  can  be  saved.  The  metal-bearing 
bands  are  very  uniform  in  yield,  easily  mined  and  easily 
crush  ed. 

"  Capt.  Hooper,  of  the  Nonesuch,  reports  the  av^age 
prices  of  sinking,  drifting  and  cross-cutting  1,810  feet  to 
be  about  $10  per  foot.  This,  with  a  smaller  number  of 
feet  previously  done,  opened  30,000  tons  of  vein  matter,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1  per  ton.  In  the  Superior  Mining  Com- 
pany, F.  W.  Crosby,  Mining  Engineer,  estimated  the  cost 
of  all  mining  expenses  and  charges,  to  the  delivery  of  the 
rock  at  the  mill,  $2.50  per  ton  gross.  For  all  processes 
to  the  ingot  silver,  including  the  above,  his  estimate  is  $9,- 
37  per  ton.  In  the  heavy  slate  beds  carrying  copper,  I 
estimate  they  may  be  worked  at  not  exceeding  $5  per  ton. 
"  All  the  traps  are  not  yet  explored,  or  even  numbered. 
The  most  northerly  is  known  as  the  "  gray  trap,"  and  is 
300  feet  thick.  Its  outcrop  is  along  the  crest  of  the  up- 
lift, north  of  Carp  Lake,  elevated  at  the  middle  about  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  dipping  north 
about  twenty-eight  degrees,  and  bending  down  at  both  ex- 
tremities in  the  form  of  a  very  flat  bow.  The  old  La  Fay- 
ette adit  was  driven  on  it  at  the  west  end,  and  the  Cuya- 
hoga at  the  east  end—both  now  abandoned.  The  Carp 
Lake  Mine  was  opened  at  the  surface  of  Trap  No.  2,  known 
as  the  "  amygdaloid  bed,"  in  the  sandstone  which  lies  be- 
tween Nos.  1  and  2.  The  Union  Mine  was  opened  in  a 
gouge  at  the  base  of  Trap  No.  3,  but  it  is  not  now  worked, 
and  its  machinery  is  sold.  South  of  the  Carp  are  an  un- 
known number  of  alternate  strata  of  trap,  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  which  are  reported  to  carry  copper.  Through 
the  whole  mass,  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  there 
are  transverse  veins,  none  of  which  have  been  tested. 
Copper-bearing  beds,  forming  part  of  the  general  stratifi- 
cation, are  now  producing  more  metal  in  the  Superior  re- 
gion than  true  veins. 

"  The  Porcupine  Mountain  system  is  certainly  one  where 
metalliferous  belts  prevail  over  fissure  veins.  These  belts 
are  numerous,  regular  and  persistent,  which  is  a  very  en- 
couraging feature. 

"  What  has  for  thirty  years  been  known  as  the  "  Great 
Spar  Yein,"  on  Section  26,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the 
Lone  Rock,  proves  to  be  a  portion  of  a  very  heavy  dike, 
cutting  the  sandstone  and  the  slate.  It  bears  north  forty 
degrees  west  by  needle,  and  stands  apparently  upright. 
About  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  the  easterly  side  is 
a  mixture  of  sandstone  and  calc  spar,  from  which  flux  has 
been  quarried  for  the  old  smelting  works  at  Ontonagon. 
West  of  this  is  about  three  hundred  feet  of  compact  bluish- 
black  trap,  with  strings  of  vitreous  quartz.  On  the  west 
the  black  slate  abuts  against  it  undisturbed,  and  on  the 
east  the  reddish-brown  sandstone,  with  occasional  pebbles 
of  jasper  and  trap.  The  only  mineral  yet  observed  near 
the  dike  is  black  oxide  of  copper  in  joints  of  the  slate. 
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From  it  to  the  east,  where  the  slate  should  be  expected,  if 
it  is  not  thrown,  the  rocks  are  covered  by  drift  or  swamp 
for  several  miles.  Nothing  is  yet  known  of  this  dike  on 
the  trap  range  a  mile  and  a  half  south,  nor  of  any  disloca- 
tion. 

"  Half  a  mile  along  the  coast,  to  the  southwest,  over  a 
continuous  outcrop  of  slate,  there  is  another  smaller  dike, 
fifteen  feet  wide,  bearing  about  twenty  degrees  west,  which 
has  not  disturbed  either  the  slate  or  the  sandstone. " 

KAOLITE. 

Near  the  Minesota  Landing,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ontonagon,  are  the  Kaolite  Bluffs.  This  kaolite  is  a  min- 
eral used  in  the  manufacture  of  polish  and  for  polishing 
earthenware.  In  1875,  a  company  was  formed  at  Mar- 
quette to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  this  mineral  deposit; 
but  the  work  was  too  slow  for  these  men  of  iron,  and  so 
they  sold  to  W.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Akroa,  Ohio.  The 
mineral  is  dug  out  from  its  centuried  resting-place  and  car- 
ried down  a  shute  to  the  river  bank,  where  it  is  loaded  on 
sleighs  during  the  winter,  hauled  to  the  m^outh  of  the  river, 
where  it  is  barreled  and  prepared  for  shipment  in  the 
spring.  It  is  stated  that  a  ship-load  is  got  out  every  win- 
ter by  these  Akron  men,  and  that  the  industry  is  remuner- 
ative. 

TOWNSHIP    ORGANIZATION. 

By  legislative  act,  approved  March  16,  1847,  Ontonag- 
on County  was  divided  into  two  civil  townships,  and 
named  as  follows:  1.  "  All  that  parf  of  the  county  of  On- 
tonagon lying  east  of  the  line  between  Ranges  40  and  41 
west,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  off  aud  organized  into 
a  separate  township  by  the  name  of  Ontonagon,  and  the 
first  township  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  hoase  of  Daniel 
S.  Cash,  in  said  township." 

2.  "  All  that  part  of  the  county  of  Ontonagon  lying  west 
of  the  line  running  between  Ranges  40  and  41  west,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  set  off  and  organized  into  a  separate 
township  by  the  name  of  Pewabic,  and  the  first  township 
meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Palmer,  in 
said  township. " 

The  first  election  in  these  townships  or  precincts,  under 
the  separate  and  independent  organization  of  Ontonagon 
County,  of  which  any  record  or  information  is  found,  was 
held  April  2,  1849. 

At  the  organizing  election  thus  held  in  Ontonagon 
Township,  there  were  twenty  one  votes  cast  by  the  pioneer 
electors,  as  follows:  Samuel  O.  Knapp,  Daniel  P.  Cash, 
J.  B.  Townsend,  P.  B.  Eastman,  John  Smith,  Francis  An- 
thony, Edmond  Lockwood,  James  K.  Paul,  Edwin  Emmons, 
Josiah  B.  Jeffrey,  Henry  H.  Wolcott,  Asa  A.  Jeffrey,  Dan- 
iel Beaser,  W.  French,  S.  Shelley,  J.  W.  Parker,  George 
B.  Mansfield,  Thomas  McDonald,  Peter  Geise,  Lathrop 
Johnson  and  Josiah  Chandler. 

The  first  ofiicers  thus  elected  by  the  above  constituency 
were:  Supervisor,  Daniel  S.  Cash;  Clerk,  P.  Eastman; 
Treasurer,  Josiah  Chandler;  School  Inspectors,  Peter  B. 
Eastman  and  James  B,  Townsend;  Assessors,  Edward  C. 
Rahm  and  William  French;  Highway  Commissioners,  Dan- 
iel Beaser  and  S.  O.  Knapp;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  S.  O. 
Knapp,  Edwin  Simmons,  Daniel  Beaser  and  Edmond  Lock- 
wood;  Constables,  George  B.  Mansfield,  H.  H.  Walcott, 
F.  W.  Anthony  and  James  W.  Parker;  Overseers  of  Poor, 
William  French  and  Asa  Godfrey.  The  Inspectors  and 
Clerk  of  this  election  were  J.  B.  Townsend  and  P.  B.  East- 
man respectively. 

Daniel  Beaser,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  elect, 
at  once  went  to  Eagle  River,  about  one  hundred  miles,  to 


be  qualified,  so  he  could  administer  the  oath  to  the  other 
township  officers  elect,  which  he  did  on  his  return,  that 
being  the  nearest  point  where  he  could  "  swear." 

Thus  the  civic  machinery  of  Ontonagon  Township  was 
placed  in  operati<m. 

ONTONAGON. 

The  village  of  Ontonagon  embraces  the  first  settlements 
in  the  county,  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  is  therefore  the 
oldest  and  of  greater  historical   interest  than  any  other  lo- 
cality in  the  county.     The  land  on  which  it  stands  is  em- 
braced in  the  claim  pre-empted  by  James  K.  Paul  in  1843. 
On  the  13th  of  January,  1854,  Mr.  Paul  recorded  the  plat, 
which  he  had  previously  surveyed,  and  thereafter  sold  and 
conveyed  by  himself  and  Amanda  M.,  his  wife,  many  lots 
therein.     But,  inasmuch  as  the  land  was  withdrawn  from 
sale  before  Paul  had  acquired  any  title  thereto  other  than 
his  claim  right,  some  question .->  arose  as  to  the  validity  of 
his  title  and  conveyances,  which  question   found  its  way 
into  the  courts.     Finally,  however,   a  legislative  act  was 
passed,  approved  January  29,  1853,  which  authorized  Dan- 
iel Goodwin,  District  Judge  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  to 
enter  the  land— Lots  1,  2,    3,  4,   5  and  6,  in  Fractional 
Section  25,  and  Lot  1  of  Fractional  Section  36,  in  Frac- 
tional Township  52  north,  of  Range  40  west,  containing 
231.2  acres,  which  covers  the  James  K.  Paul  claim  or  tract, 
and  the  Greenfield  Gardner  addition  thereto — in  trust  for 
the  persons  entitled  thereto,  and  to  execute  deeds  of  con- 
veyance to  such  occupants  as  by  right  demanded.     Thus  the 
title  question  was  disposed  of,  and   all  real  claimants  were 
secured  in  their  possessions  in  the  village  plat  as  made  by 
Paul,  and  the  serenity  of  the  new  town  was  not  disturbed 
in  its  "g  eat  expectations"  until  1858.     Prior  to  this  time, 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  the 
organization  act,  to  locate  the  county  seat,  had  selected  the 
site  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  River,  and  it  was 
thus  located,  and  the  county  offices  were  first  established 
upon  the  premises  of  D.  S.  Cash,  on  the  west  side  thereof. 
Mr.  Paul  had  laid  out  a  public  square  in  his  plat  of  the 
village,  on   the  east  side  of  the  river,  whiqh  he  formally 
donated  to  the  county  upon  which  to  establish  the  county 
buildings  and  offices.     To  this  proposition  Mr.  Cash  and 
his  friends  objected,  and  to  settle  the  question  the  propo- 
sition was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  Monday, 
April  5,  1858,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  public  square 
in  the  village  plat  by  a  vote  of  442  for  to  181  against  it. 
Thus  ended  the  controversy,  and  the  county  offices  were 
removed  in  accordance  with  the  expression  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  the   location  of  the  county  seat: 
that  had  already  been  settled  by  other  authority;  but  at 
what   precise    point,  at   or   near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
should  the  buildings  containing  the  county  offices  be  locat- 
ed. 

Post  Office. — The  post  office  of  Ontonagon  was  established 
in  1846,  with  Daniel  S.  Cash  as  the  first  Postmaster,  and 
first  kept  at  his  house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  As 
before  noted,  the  first  mail  from  "  below  "  was  brought  in 
on  a  dog  train  in  the  winter  of  1846-47,  which  was  the 
only  one  rectnved  during  the  entire  winter.  How  cruel 
must  have  been  this  long  suspense!  Mr.  Cash  held  the 
office  for  six  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Pit- 
man in  1862^  who  also  served  some  five  or  six  years,  and 
then  surrendered  the  trust  to  Richard  Nogle.  It  does  not 
appear  how  long  Nogle  served  Uncle  Sam,  but  it.  does  ap- 
pear that  Henry  Meatts  was  the  next  in  order,  and,  in  the 
course  of  rotation,  was  succeeded  by  George  W.  Ward,  who 
brought  the  succession  down  to  1873,  when  J.  W.  Crozier, 
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the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed,  wlio  seems  to  serve 
the  people  acceptably,  at  his  store,  near  the  Bigalow  House, 
where  the  office  is  kept.  The  mails  to  and  from  this  office 
are  carried  overland  by  stage,  eastward,  by  way  of  Hough- 
ton and  L'Anse,  the  present  western  terminus  of  railroad 
transportation. 

Educational  Matters. — The  educational  interests  of  On- 
tonagon were,  early  in  its  settlement,  looked  after  in  the 
earnest  spirit  which  prevails  throughout  the  entire  Upper 
Peninsula.     The  first  school  established  in  the  village  was 
a  "  select "  one,  started  and  taught  by  James  Scoville,  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  State  University,  in  1851.    He  hired 
a  room  and  charged  a  tuition  of  $3.50  per  term,  which  he 
continued  that    year.     In   October,    1852,   the   Methodist 
Church  edifice  was  completed,  and,  the  village  having  no 
school  building,  it  was  occupied  for  school  purposes,  and 
William  Fox,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  England,  was  employ- 
ed as  its  teacher,  and  continued  thus  in  the  same  building 
for  two  years.     The  patronage  of  the  school  had  now  in- 
creased so  that,  in  1855-56,  the  Methodist  Church  building 
could  not  accommodate  them  all,  whereupon  a  Miss  Gam- 
berton,  from  one   of   the   Danish   West   Indian   Islands, 
taught  the  more  advanced  classes,  in  French,  drawing  and 
embroidery,  elsewhere.    December  lU,  1853,  the  first  school 
district  was  organized,  and   embraced  Sections  4,  5  and  6, 
in  Township  51,  Range  39,  and  Sections  30,  31  and  32,  in 
Township  52,   Range  39;  and  Section  1,  in  Township  51, 
Range  40;  and  Sections  25  and  36,  in  TowQship  52  north, 
Range  40  west.     In  1856,  the  first  School  Board  was  or- 
ganized, and  purchased  a  lot,  75x100  feet  in  size,  on  the 
corner  of  Trap  and  Chippewa  streets,  with  a  building  24x- 
40  feet  thereon,  which  purchase  consumed  all  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  School  Board.     To  place  this  building  in 
repair  for  school  purposes,  $433.50  was  raised  by  private 
subscription  among  enterprising  citizens  of  the  district,  and 
the  new  quarters  were  occupied  the  same  year.     The  same 
building  is  now  occupied  as  the  Herald  office.     In  1857, 
the   School  Board  contracted  with  James   Burtenshaw  to 
build  a  union  school  edifice.     The  work  was  commenced  at 
once,  and  a  frame  structure,  40x60  feet,  divided  into  three 
departments,  was  completed  and  furnished  in  modern  style, 
at  a  cost  of  $4,000.     It  was  occupied  for  school  purposes 
Dune  1,  1858,  under  the  superintendence  of  O.  E.  Fuller, 
from  Maine,  as  Principal,  with  three  other  teachers.     At 
the  annual  school  meeting,  October,  1858,  318  children  of 
school  age  were  reported  in  the  district.     The  first  Board 
of  Trustees  organized  as  a  Union  School  Board  were:     J. 
W.  Crozier,  Moderator;  Augustus Coburn, Director;  George 
C.  Jones,  Assessor. 

During  the  winter  of  1857-58,  there  were  one  public 
and  two  private  schools  in  the  village. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  October  17, 1859,  it  was 
resolved  to  include  the  entire  township  of  Ontonagon  in 
School  District  No.  1,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  action, 
school  taxes  were  levied  and  collected  co-extensive  there- 
with. This  action  was  subsequently  adjudged  illegal,  be- 
cause the  school  districts  of  the  State  are  limited  by  stat- 
ute to  nine  Congressional  sections  of  territory.  The  School 
Board  of  the  district  are  now  wrestling  with  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  thus  find  themselves. 

In  1877,  the  school  population  having  outgrown  their 
school  building,  it  was  determined  to  extend  it,  which  was 
done  by  an  addition,  30x40  feet,  two  stories  high,  costing 
$1,500  completed  for  use.  James  S.  Monroe  is  the  present 
Principal,  with  three  assistant  teachers.  The  school  now 
(1882)  has  an  attendance  of  337.  The  present  annual  ex- 
penditures of  the  school  are  about  $3,500.     It  is  only  nec- 


essary to  add  that  the  schools  of  Ontonagon  are  highly 
creditable,  and  in  consonance  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
people. 

EELIGIOUS    SOCIETIES. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  religious  sentiment  and  of 
civilization,  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  Ontonagon  did  not  for- 
get the  influence  which  religious  societies  have  in  ameliorat- 
ino-  the  social  condition  of  communities.  The  first  church 
society  organized  in  Ontonagon  was  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Day  in  1850,  who  came  to  this  place 
from  Wisconsin  as  a  missionary.  He  had  done  missionary 
service  several  years  prior  in  that  State  among  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  from  whom  he  learned  to  speak  their  dialect 
fluently.  During  his  stay  at  this  place,  he  also  held  relig- 
ious services  at  each  of  the  twelve  copper  mines  then  in 
active  operation  in  the  county,  once  each  month.  With  trae 
missionary  enterprise,  in  June,  1852,  Mr.  Day  set  about 
collecting  money  to  build  a  church  edifice,  which  he  soon 
accomplished,  and  with  $500  in  hand  he  contracted  for  the 
erection  of  the  first  church  building  in  the  place,  18x24 
feet,  of  cottage  height,  which  was  completed  September  15 
following  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  which  was  fully  paid  for  on 
deli  very  ."^  The  lumber  therefor  came  from  Detroit.  The 
society  was  not  formally  organized  until  several  years  after- 
ward, as  there  were  only  two  members  in  the  village  when 
the  building  was  erected,  the  contributions  therefor  haying 
been  made  Iby  persons  of  other  faiths.  Mr.  Day  remained 
here  until  the  fall  of  1854,  during  which  time  he  continued 
services  in  his  new  church  edifice,  and  preached  once  a 
month  at  the  several  mines  of  the  county.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eev.  J.  H.  Burnliam,  who  was  sent  here  by  the 
conference  and  remained  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
time  a  church  society  was  organized.  From  Mr.  Burnham's 
departure  the  society  was  supplied  until  1862,  when  it  re- 
mained  unsupplied  until  1876.  Since  the  latter  year,  the 
society  has  occupied  the  Presbyterian  Church  building, 
and  been  supplied  with  pastors  through  appointments  by 
conference. 

The  Presbyterian  was  the  second  society  organized  here, 
under  the  pastorship  of  Eev  J.  Irvin  Smith,  who  came  from 
Keweenaw  County  in  the  spring  of  1854,  where  he  had  done 
missionary  work  for  a  year  or  two.  He  was  the  second 
Protestant  preacher  here.  He  at  once  began  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  society  and  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship. 
In  a  few  weeks'  time  he  raised  $2,000  by  subscription,  and 
by  the  1st  of  October  the  same  year  the  building,  30x50  feet, 
frame,  was  completed  and  paid  for,  and  on  the  8th  day  of 
the  same  month  an  organization  of  the  society  was  perfected 
at  a  meetino-  of  its  members,  comprising  eight  persons,  at 
which  J.  WT  Edwards,  A.  C.  Beanon,  Isaac  and  M.  Bhodes 
were  chosen  Ruling  Elders.  Through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  organizing  pastor,  he  built  up  a  formidable  member- 
ship. In  1865,  Mr.  Smith  left  here  for  other  fields  of  use- 
fulness. He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Andrew  McLaughlin, 
who  remained  for  two  years.  From  that  time  until  1873 
it  was  supplied  by  others.  From  thence  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Methodists  have  laid  down  together  in  mutual 
brotherhood,  both  occupying  the  same  house  and  both 
employing  first  a  Presbyterian  ai^then  a  Methodist  pastor, 
thus  alternating.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  Episcopal  Church  Society  was  organized  m  lbo6, 
as  the  third  in  order.  In  November,  1855 ,  they  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  church  edifice,  which  was  completed  in 
July,  1856.  It  is  in  the  main  34x62  feet  in  si^e,  with  a 
chancel  on  the  rear  and  a  porch  in  the  front,  thus  making 
the  entire  length  eighty  feet.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  com- 
pleted was  $4,000,  and  it  is  a  neat  structure,  ample  for  the 
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use  of  the  society.  The  first  clergyman  was  Rev.  William 
Kelley,  and  the  last  one  was  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Skinner,  who 
retired  in  1879,  since  which  time  the  society  has  not  had 
regular  services. 

The  Catholic  Church  edifice  was  built  in  Ontonagon  in 
1853j  a  frame  structure  30x80  feet  in  size,  which  cost 
$2, 500,  and  the  congregation  was  organized  by  Rev.  Father 
Baraga,  then  a  missionary  priest.  He  was  an  Austrian  by 
birth,  first  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Count.  In  after  years  he  became  converted  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  came  to  America 
as  a  missionary.  He  was  assigned  to  a  field  of  religious 
work  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  first  came  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1847.  He  was  made  the  first  Bishop  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  in  1856,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his 
death  at  Marquette  in  1872. 

At  the  organization  of  the  church  or  congregation,  the 
members  thereof  were  not  less  than  700  throughout  the 
county.  Rev.  Father  Dunn  was  the  first  regular  pastor 
from  1854,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Father  Fox,  a  Ger- 
man. The  next  was  Rev.  Father  TuUey,  also  a  Grerman, 
who  remained  three  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Conta,  a  Frenchman,  who  made  a  brief  stay.  Next  came 
Father  Hubley,  a  Germaa,  who  remained  some  four  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Dwyre  about  1877, 
who,  though  residing  at  Rockland,  twelve  miles  distant,  is 
still  in  charge.  The  present  congregation  numbers  about 
two  Jaundred,  composed  of  Germans,  French,  Irish  and 
Chippewa  Indians,  who  are  mostly  of  that  faith. 

.  Religious  societies  have  their  humorous  sides  as  well  as 
their  serious  ones,  which  are  not  infrequently  exhibited, 
efipeeially  in  pioneer  settlements.  Incidents  of  this  charac 
ter  occurred  in  Ontonagon  in  the  first  years  of  its  history. 
As  related,  one  of  the  first  Protestant  preachers  had  lost 
his  wife  by  death,  and  he  being  the  only  Protestant  minis- 
ter in  that  region,  he  preached  her  funeral  sermon.  In 
closing  his  discom'se  he  made  use  of  this  singular  expres- 
sion: "Brethren  and  sisters,  you  all  know  that  she  was  a 
dear  good  woman,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  where  I  shall 
get  another  one  like  her. " 

On  another  occasion,  oae  bright  spring  day,  the  first 
steamboat  of  the  season  happened  to.  arrive  on  Sunday 
morning,  about  church  time.  In  keeping  with  the  general 
custom  of  people  living  at  points  along  the  lake  shore  they 
all  repaired  to  the  "  landing  "  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  first 
boat.  Church  attendance  was  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
awaiting  pastor  was  obliged  to  defer  services.  Howevc^r, 
in  the  evening  a  fair  audience  had-  gathered,  and  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock  when  aanouncing  his  appointments 
for  the  following  Saaday  did  it  in  these  well  guarded  and 
cuttinof  words:  "  Divine  service  will  be  held  at  this  hoase 
next  Sabbath  morning,  at  the  usual  hour,  provided  no  steam- 
boat arrives  at  that  time."     The  hint  was  enjoyed. 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies  are  represented  in  Ontonagon  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows.  The  former, 
the  Ontonagon  Lodge  of  Masons,  No.  67,  was  organized 
June  18,  1853,  with  a  charter  membership  of  thirty-three. 
The  first  officers  were  Daniel  S.  Cash,  G.  M. ;  E.  C.  Rob- 
erts, S.  W. ;  William  Peck,  J.  W.;  T.  H.  Low,  Secretary: 
John  Greenfield,  Treasurer;  J.  F.  Mallaway,  S.  D.;  E.  C. 
Rahm,  J.  D. ;  Samuel  Peck,  T. ;  W.  W.  Spaulding,  M.  M. ; 
Jason  R.  Hanna,  M.  M. ;  J,  L.  Pratt,  M.  M. ;  V.  Mulock, 
D.  F.  Speacer,  G.  D.  Greenfield,  Thomas  Hooper^  John 
Dengle,  E.  B.  Howard,  D.  B.  McKinnon,W.  A,  Greenfield, 
William  Oliver,  Jr.,  John  P.  Moore,  F.  C, 


The  present  officers  (1882)  are:  James  Mercer,  W.  M. ; 
B.  N.  White,  S.  W.;  C.  A.  Parker,  J.  W.;  L.  P.Longford, 
Treasurer;  R.  A.  Parker,  Secretary;  P.  J.  Cusick,  S.  D. ; 
H.  M.  Powers,  J.  D.;  J.  B.  Townsend,  M.  M. ;  Henry 
Fisher,  M.  M. ;  Jacob  Swartz,  M.  M. ;  William  Harris,  E. 
A. ;  Charles  Merry  weather,  E.  A. ;  James  McGregor,  E. 
A. ;  James  A.  Close,  E.  A. ;  Edward  Jennings,  E.  A. ; 
Daniel  Cavana,  E.  A. ;  James  Grierson,  E.  A. ;  C.  M. 
Sanderson,  E.  A. ;  James  Little,  M.  M. ;  A.  G.  Fergason, 
M.  M. ;  Daniel  Beaser,  Tiler;  John  Peterman,  M,  M.; 
William  Brown,  M.  M. ;  J.  S.  Monroe,  M.  M.;  John  G. 
Parker,  Jr.,  M.  M.,  William  Zimmerman,  M.  M. ;  Andrew 
Scobie,  M.  M. ;  F.  J.  Dirr,  M.  M. ;  Thomas  Edwards,  M. 
M. ;  Henry  Rhefus,  M.  M. ;  Stephen  Loranger,  M.  M. 

The  lodge  own  a  two-story  frame  building,  the  upper 
story  or  which  they  use.  They  are  in  good  financial  con- 
dition; have  a  balance  in  the  treasury.  There  is  also  a 
Chapter  degree,  of  which  D.  S.  Cash  was  the  first  High 
Priest. 

HOTELS. 

The  first  public  house  in  Ontonagon  was  the  Johnson 
House,  kept  in  the  old  Government  building  by  Lathrop 
Johnson,  already  noted.  The  next  hotel  of  any  note  was 
the  Bigalow  House,  which  was  built  in  1854  by  a  joint- 
stock  company,  composed  of  citizens  of  Ontonagon  and 
Rockland,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  It  is  a  frame  stracture, 
five  stories  high,  and  eighty  feet  front  by  110  feet  deep, 
with  a  basement,  which  was  first  occupied  by  the  Miner 
newspaper  office,  post  office,  County  Clerk's  office,  a  Justice' 
of  the  Peace's  office,  a  clothing  store,  a  billiard  room  and 
bar.  The  building  was  projected  by  James  Carson,  Augus- 
tas Cobarn,  Joseph  Coulter  and  Edmond  Lockwood.  The 
first  proprietor  or  landlord  was  J.  W.  VanAnden,  and  the 
hoase  was  first  opened  as  a  hotel  July  4,  1855,  by  a  largft 
reception. 

In  Febraary,  1862,  a  fair  was  held  in  this  house  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soldier's  Christian  Commission,  of  which 
the  net  proceeds  were  $8,340,  the  largest  sum  of  money 
thus  raised  in  proportion  to  the  population  at  any  point 
during  the  war. 

The  house  was  abandoned  as  a  hotel  in  1870,  and  in  Aug- 
ust, 1874,  was  purchased  and  since  has  been  kept  as  a  saloon, 
billiard  hall,  etc.  It  is  now  (1882)  being  repaired  with  the 
view  of  re-opening  it  as  a  first-class  hotel  in  the  spring  of 
1883.     It  will  make  a  fine  resort  for  Lake  Superior  tourists. 

The  Ceotenaial  Hotel  was  opened  in  1876  in  a  two-story 
frame  stracture,  aad  stands  in  froat  of  the  spot  where  the 
uld  Government  building  wa^  erected  and  afterward  opened 
as  a  hotel. 

The  Paul  House  is  a  comfortable  and  retired  public 
House,  occapying  with  additions  and  changes  the  residence 
of  the  first  pioneer,  the  late  James  K.  Paul.  It  is  a  com- 
modious, two -story  frame  building  near  the  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  and  kept  by  the  widow  and  adopted  son 
of  Mr.  Paul,  the  proprietor  of  the  town. 

There  are  other  boarding  houses,  generally  connected 
with  saloons  as  the  main  business. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 

Tha  village,  like  other  town=i,  made  early  preparation 
for  protection  against  the  ravages  of  fire,  and  to  this  end 
organized  the  Ontonagon  Fire  Company  No.  1  in  1858,  and 
built  a  frame  engine  house  25x50  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
two  stories  high.  The  ground  floor  is  used  for  the  fire  ap- 
paratus, engine,  hose,  etc.  The  upper  story  has  a  com- 
modious hall  and  rooms  for  the  company's  use,  the  hall 
being  used  for  court  and  for  other  public  purposes. 
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THE    HARBOK. 

Improvement  was  commenced  by  C.  F.  Harvey  in  1856, 
but  the  work  was  not  a  success,  although  the  appropriation 
was  liberal.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  the  county  agreed  with 
Harvey  to  pay  him  $3,000  per  annum  to  open  and  keep 
open  the  harbor  for  a  period  of  five  years,  500  feet  of  piers 
to  be  built  by  June  1,  1856.  Under  this  agreement  900 
feet  of  piers  were  made  during  the  season,  resulting  in  a 
sixteen-foot  wide  channel  and  the  narrowing  of  the  bar 
from  800  to  200  feet.  Capt.  T.  M.  Hubbell  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  winter  of  1856,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Haimes.  By  1858,  2,526  feet  of  spiles 
ha'd  been  driven  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  subscribed  by  the 
people  of  the  county. 

The  real  improvement  commenced  in  1867,  when  Maj. 
Roberts,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  reported  the  pros- 
pective cost  at  $363,770,  when  $155,600  were  appropriated 
for  the  work.  In  October,  1877,  Maj.  Roberts  reported 
1,300  feet  completed  under  the  $15,000  appropriation  of 
August  14,  1376.  In  June,  1878,  $15,000  were  appropri- 
ated, under  which  further  improvements  were  efifected.  In 
the  report  of  October  16,  1880,  the  amount  expended  on 
this  useful  public  work  is  stated  to  be  $195,922.27,  and 
the  results,  a  channel  125  feet  wide  and  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  eleven  feet.  Congress  granted  a  sum  of  $20,000  in  1882, 
by  means  of  which  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  still  goes 
forward,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  G.  L.  Plymp- 
ton. 

COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  Ontonagon  Harbor,  Superior  Collection 
District,  for  the  year  1881,  are  as  follows:  The  number  of 
vessels  which  entered  and  left  the  harbor  was:  Steamers, 
121,  having  a  tonnage  of  75,180  tons,  employing  2,807 
hands;  sail  vessels,  15,  4,900  tons,  employing  115  hands. 
Total,  136  boats,  80,080  tons  and  2,922  men. 

Exports. — Copper,  tons,  627;  general  merchandise,  82; 
hides,  6|;  fish,  7;  timber  dressed,  32,000  feet;  railroad 
ties,  8,000  feet;  corn,  2,900  bushels;  oats,  14,110  bushels. 

Imports. —Apples,  760  barrels,  flour,  3,800  barrels; 
lime,  412  barrels;  pork,  520  barrels;  salt,  125  barrels; 
sugar,  312  barrels;  whisky,  31  barrels;  cattle,  110  head; 
sheep,  60  head;  horses,  60  head;  hogs,  130  head;  coal,  122 
tons;  railroad  iron,  1,700  tons;  general  merchandise,  1, 146 
tons;  powder,  24  tons. 

The  storage  and  forwarding  business  forms  a  large  busi- 
ness in  Ontonagon.  It  is  largely  managed  by  J  ames  Mer- 
cer, who  handles  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  tons 
of  freight  annually.  The  import  freights  which  pass  through 
his  hands  are  2, 500  tons  merchandise,  provisions,  mining 
supplies,  etc.,  while  the  exports  are  about  one  thousand 
tons,  being  two -thirds  copper  and  the  balance  potatoes. 
Mr.  Mercer  is  one  of  the  old  and  substantial  business  men 
of  the  town. 

Ontonagon  Mining  District  Association  was  organized 
in  February,  1860,  with  the  following  named  officers:  Pres- 
ident, George  D.  Emerson:  Vice  President,  George  C. 
Jones;  Treasurer,  A.  Doolittle;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
A.  Coburn;  Recording  Secretary,  W.  D.Williams;  Board 
of  Directors,  A.  Merry  weather,  Joseph  Coulter,  J.  W.  Yan 
Anden,  H  Buzzo,  J.  Chynoweth,  J:  A.  Close,  E.  Sales,  T. 
W.  Buzzo,  F.  A.  Artault,  J.  Burtenshaw,  E.  Jennings, 
William  W.  Spalding,  S.  S.  Warbank,  J.  W.  Clozer. 

This  association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
change of  views  on  mining  and  mining  machinery;  for  the 
introduction  and  settlement  of  emigrants;  for  the  diffusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  county's  mineral  resources,  and  for 
presenting  to  the  notice  of  French  capitalists  specimens  of 


minerals,  through  Francis  A.  Artault.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  association  February  15,  1860,  was  100 
members. 

LUMBEK    INTEKESTS. 

The  lumber  interest  in  not  only  this  county  but 
throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  vast,  and  attracts  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  to  manufacture  it  in  its  various  forms. 
This  interest  is  represented  in  Ontonagon  by  two  com- 
panies. 

The  first  saw-mill  was  built  by  W.  H.  Stevens,  Levi 
Hanna  and  John  G.  Parker,  in  July,  1852.  It  was  located 
west  of  the  slough,  just  above  the  Rich  Mill.  A  mulay  and 
lath  saw  were  introduced,  and  good  machinery  driven  by  an 
eleven  horse-power  engine.  The  daily  capacity  of  this  pio- 
neer industry  was  5,000  feet  per  day.  It  produced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lumberusedinbuilding  up  the  town. 
The  old  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1855. 

The  Ontonagon  Lumber  Company  was  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  withH.  H.  Rich  as  President;  Daniel  Kelley, 
Vice  President;  G.  B.  Shaw,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Di- 
rectors, H.  H.  Rich,  A.  J.  Rich  and  Martin  Rich,  of  On- 
tonagon, and  A.  B.  Gray,  Thomas  Shepard  and  David  Kel- 
ley, P.  Lowe  and  G.  B.  Shaw,  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $250,000.  Their  property  consists  of  13,000  acres  of 
pine  lands  lying  in  the  Ontonagon  River  region,  and  a  mill 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  within  the  village,  erected  in 
1881,  with  a  cutting  capacity  of  200,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  300,000  shingles  per  day.  It  is  a  double  circular  gang 
mill  operated  by  steam.  The  product  of  the  mill  is  shipped 
to  Chicago.  The  company  also  own  and  operate  a  store 
of  general  merchandise,  the  largest  in  the  village,  carrying 
a  stock  of  $20,000. 

The  lumber  company  of  Sisson  &  Lilley — George  D.- 
Sisson  and  Francis  Lilley — came  here  the  present  year 
(1882),  from  Ottawa  County,  Mich.,  where  they  had  been 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  years.  They  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  pine  land  in  this  county  and  a  mill  site  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  adjoining  the  Government  light 
house  property,  and  began  the  construction  of  a  large  saw- 
mill on  the  21st  of  July,  1882,  180  feet  long  by  fifty-two 
feet  wid«.  The  engine  house  attached  is  55x85  feet  in 
size,  and  contains  two  large  engines,  which  operate  the 
mill  to  a  cutting  capacity  of  225,000  feet  per  day.  It  is  a 
double  circular  gang  mill,  and  is  to  be  ready  for  operation 
in  1883.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  the  mill  will 
be  arranged  to  cut  half  a  million  shingles  per  day.  Also, 
in  connection  with  this  mammoth  mill,  a  machine  shop  20x 
60  feet  is  being  erected,  and  a  foundry  will  be  built  the 
coming  season.  Also  a  large  boarding  bouse  for  the  em- 
ployes and  office  attached.  The  company  now  employ  250 
men  in  the  pineries  and  at  the  mill.  The  entire  mill  was 
framed  at  Spring  Lake,  and,  together  with  its  machinery, 
is  already  on  the  ground,  having  been  accompanied  by 
fifty  men  "and  their  families.  This  entire  mill,  machinery, 
boilers,  engines  and  fifty- four  passengers,  making  over 
800  tons,  were  landed  on  the  ground  by  the  schooner 
Thomas  L.  Parker  August  26,  1882,  which  was  quite  an 
event  in  the  history  of  Ontonagoji. 

MILITAEY    OBGANIZATION. 

The  first  local  military  organization  of  the  county  was 
the  "  Roberts  Rifle  Guards,"  a  company  of  sixty  men,  of 
which  James  Vogetin  was  Captain;  Otto  Kunath^  First 
Lieutenant;  Henry  Fisher,  Second  Lieutenant;  Lewis 
Bardry,  Third  Lieutenant.  The  organization  was  not  long- 
lived. 
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MUSICAL. 

Id  January,  1858,  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  organ- 
ized, with  S.  S.  Walbank  as  President,  and  Bruno  Jehnig, 
Secretary.  It,  too,  was  one  of  the  early  ventures  of  the  new 
Lake  Superior  village. 

The  Ontonagon  Tannery  was  started  in  September,  1861, 
and  after  it  was  in  operation  for  a  time  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Antoine  Weber  was  the  proprietor  of  it.  It  was 
never  rebuilt. 

AJbrick  yard  was  also  started  in  September,  1861;  is 
carried  on  by  George  Hofele,  who  turned  out  a  kiln  of 
200,000  good  brick  this  season  (1882). 

SMELTING    WORKS. 

In  1861,  the  ambitious  village  of  Ontonagon  came  so 
near  having  copper  smelting  works  established  within  its 
limit,  that  Emile  Thomas  and  Victor  Dellisse  arrived  there 
from  Paris,  France,  June  19  of  that  year,  to  look  over  the 
field  with  such  a  project  in  view,  claiming  to  represent  a 
wealthy  organized  company  in  the  great  European  center, 
but  they  did  not  undertake  the  enterprise. 

However,  in  June,  1862,  M.  De  Pontalba  began  the 
construction  of  such  works,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  found  them  completed.  They  contained  two  reverber- 
atory  furnaces  and  one  cupola,  and  a  capacity  of  fifteen 
tons  per  day.  The  works  were  closed  and  dismantled  in 
the  fall  of  1867,  and  the  proprietors  returned  to  France. 
The  cause  of  their  suspension  was  because  he  could  not  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  supply  of  copper;  inasmuch  as  he  failed  to 
get  the  production  of  the  Minesota  Mine,  which  was  then 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  mines  combined.  This 
French  adventurer' s  full  name  was  Celeste  Delfie,  Marquis 
de  Prmtalba. 

Among  the  other  business  institutions  of  the  village,  is 
the  abstract  office  of  Tarner  &  Butler,  composed  of  James 
M.  Turner,  of  Lansing,  and  Charles  W.  Butler,  of  Onto- 
nagon. They  have  a  complete  abstract  of  titles  of  all  the 
land  and  lots  in  the  villages  and  county,  which  will  be  found 
serviceable  to  those  interested  in  land  titles. 

DISTINGUISHED    VISITOBS. 

"  In  August,  1861,  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  suit,  of  France, 
spent  a  few  hours  in  the  village  of  Ontonagon,  while  passing 
as  passengers  on  the  steamer  "  North  Star."  Their  stay 
was  mainly  devoted  to  gathering  mineral  and  other  speci- 
mens illustrative  of  the  rich  mineral  region  along  which 
they  were  passing,  and  as  remembrances  of  the  great  North 
American  Kepublic. 

In  1880,  Ontonagon,  township  included,  had  a  total 
population  of  780,  a  school  population  of  293  and  a  voting 
population  of  156.  The  "  ups  and  downs  "  of  the  mining 
interests  of  the  county  have  caused  more  or  less  fluctuation 
in  the  population  of  its  township  and  villages. 

BIOGEAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

FREDERICK  E.  ADAMS,  proprietor  of  the  Centennial  Hotel, 
was  born  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1840;  he  moved 
to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1850.  His  father,  James  Adams, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  respected  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Utica,  Winnebago  Co. ;  F.  E.  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  also 
learned  the  carpenter  trade.  In  1864,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  and 
worked  at  his  trade  at  the  Evergreen  Bluff  Mine  one  year.  He  also 
spent  a  short  time  at  Ontonagon;  he  then  went  on  the  road  as  a 
commercial  traveler,  and  followed  that  business  nine  years.  He 
was  married  in  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  October  23,  1865,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Johnson,  daughter  of  Lathrop  Johnson.  Mrs.  Adams 
was  born  in  Eagle  River,  now  Keweenaw  County,  Mich.,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  west  of  L'Anse.  Her  father  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  this  region  (see  sketch  el,sewhere  in  this  w^ork). 


In  1869,  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  Illinois,  and  made  his  home  at  Mor- 
ris until  the  fall  of  1875,  when  he  returned  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
purchased  the  Johnson  House,  Ontonagon,  which  he  renamed  Cen- 
tennial Hotel.  He  has  continued  as  proprietor  and  host  to  this  date, 
September,  1882.  Under  his  management  the  house  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  on  the  Lake.  Guests  are  made  to  feel  at  home, 
and  if  they  are  not  contented  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  genial  land- 
lord or  his  interesting  family. 

HENRY  APEL,  merchant,  dealer  in  groceries  and  general  mer- 
chandise since  1864,  was  born  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  December  28, 
1817.  He  came  to  America  June  7,  1852,  and  made  his  home  at 
Joliet,  111.,  where  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  this  place,  and  then  removed  to  New  York. 
He  returned  to  Illinois  in  1858,  and  worked  at  his  trade,  that  of  a 
shoe-maker.  In  1863,  came  to  Lake  Superior,  landing  at  Ontonagon 
May  23.  He  engaged  in  farming;  he  had  a  farm  of  eighty  acres 
situated  two  miles  from  the  village  on  the  Greenland  road.  In  1864, 
he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Fredericka  Schneider,  widow  of  Henry 
Schneider,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Lake  Superior.  Mr.  Apel  con- 
verted his  business  in  that  of  general  merchandising,  and  now  has 
a  snug  store  where  he  does  a  fair  business. 

CAPT.    DANIEL    BEASER,  one  of  Ontonagon's  oldest  pio- 
neers, and  one  of  her  most  active  and  enterprisins:  citizens  of  to- 
day, was  born  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1825.     He  was  brought 
up  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  having  cul- 
tivated a  taste  for  travel  and  adventure  by  reading  of  the  voyage  and 
discoveries  of  such  men  as  Capt.  Cook,  he  determined  to  go  to 
sea;  not  being  able  to  secure  his  father's  consent,  he  took  "French 
leave,"  and  shipped  on  a  whaler  for  New  Bedford.     He  made  a  four 
years'  cruise,  during  which  time  he  visited  many  places  of  which  he 
had  read,  and  participated  in  some  curious  adventures  in  the  Arctic 
regions.    He  returned  to  Buffalo  in  1845,  and  engaged  in  sailing.   On 
April  6.  1848,  he  came  to  Ontonagon,  and  ran  a  small  schooner  be- 
tween Ontonagon  and  Eagle  River,  carrying  the  mail.     He  was  first 
mate  on  the  schooner  Fur  Trader  two  seasons;  was  then  given  the 
command  of  the  schooner  Seaman,  which  he  sailed  four  seasons, 
running  between  Lake  Superior  and  Detroit,  carrying  copper  and 
coal.     In  1855,  he  brought  up  the  side  wheel  steamer  James  Carson, 
built  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.     This  craft  was  ninety  feet  long,  eighteen 
feet  wide,  and  drew  twenty  inches  of  water.     After  gettmg  here, 
the  river  was  found  to  be  filled  with  driftwood  at  several  points,  so 
much  so  as  to  stop  navigation,  and  a  hole  was  knocked  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Carson  the  first  trip.     Mr.  Beaser  then  went  to  work  and 
cleaned  out  the  river,  so  that  the  Carson  made  regular  trips  to  the 
American  landing,  ten  miles  up,  towing  up  the  river  barges  with 
supplies  for  the  mines,  and  meeting  barges  there  loaded  with  cop- 
per on  their  way  to  Ontonagon.     The  summer  of  1855  was  a  very 
cold  one,  and  winter  came  in  early,  snow  falling  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches  the  15th  of  October.     Mr.  Beaser  relates  a  curious  incident 
of  this  season.     The  day  after  this  snow  storm,  eight  miles  up  the 
river,  he  saw  a  farmer  cutting  his  oats  with  overcoat,  mittens  and 
fur  cap  on,  eight  inches  of  snow^  on  the  ground.     After  this  snow 
storm,  however,  several  weeks  of  fine  weather  followed.    Mr.  Beaser 
sailed  the  Carson  on  the  Ontonagon  two  seasons,  and  subsequently 
followed  the  business  of  sailing  some  years.     In  the  fall  of  1864,  he 
gave  up  sailing,  and  engaged  with  the  Lafayette  Mining  Company 
in  charge  of  explorations  in  the  Porcupine  Mountains;  was  with  this 
company  two  years.     He  also  spent  two  years  as  agent  of  the  Carp 
Lake  Mine;  he  was  also  instrumental  in  opening  several  other  cop- 
per mines,  besides  two  silver  mines  in  the  Iron  River  district.     In 
1867,  he  was  appointed  State  Commissioner  to  lay  out  the  military 
road  from  Ontonagon  west  to  the  Montreal  River.     He  laid  out  the 
State  road  south  from  Ontonagon  to  the  State  line  of  Lake  Vieux 
Desert.     At  the  time  he  first  began  mining,  he  owned  about  11,000 
acres  of  mineral  lands;  he  has  owned  an  interest  in  every  one  of  the 
mines  that  he  has  opened.     He  has  now  consolidated  four  silver 
mines  containing  423  acres,  lying  in  the  center  of  the  Iron  River  Sil- 
ver District,  into  one  corporation,  and  has  associated  with  himself 
some  Eastern  capitalists  in  the  work  of  developing  the  silver  district. 
In  July,  1881,  he  sent  two  tons  of  silver  to  New  York,  where  it  was 
carefully  tested,  and  yielded  something  over  $200  per  ton.    Mr. 
Beaser  'participated   in  the  organic  election  of    Ontonagon,  April 
2,  1849,  and  it  was  through  his  personal  effort  and  enterprise  that 
the  machinery  of  civil  government  was  put  in  motion  in  Ontonagon 
at  that  early  day.     Tliere  was  no  one  nearer  than  Eagle  River  qual- 
ified to  administer  an  oath  or  to  qualify  the  officers  elect  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.     Mr.   Beaser  was  one  of  the  Justices 
elected,  and  determined  to  proceed  to  Eagle  River  and  qualify. 
There  was  no  road  at  that  time  between  the  two  places,  which  are 
seventy-five  miles  apart;    started  on  his  return;  when    near    the 
portage  or  what  is  now  the  canal,  he  was  overtaken  by  night  and  re- 
tired to  the  shore  to  camp;  after  starting  a  fire  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore,  he  returned  to  the  lake  for  some  water  for  his  tea,  and 
was  much  surprised  to  find  his  late  path  and  the  large  body  of  ice 
on  which  he  had  lately  traveled  drifting  far  away,  and  a  wide  stretch 
of  w^ater  intervening.     Congratulating  himself  on  so  lucky  an  escape 
from  certain  death,  he  ate  his  frugal  supper  and  retired  to  his  couch. 
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of  boughs.  He  arrived  safely  in  Ontonagon  in  due  time.  Having 
arrived  in  Ontonagon,  Mr.  Beaser  was  enabled  to  administer  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  various  town  officers.  This  is  a  true  history  of 
the  manner  in  which  civil  government  was  established  at  Ontonagon 
and  of  some  of  the  hardships  and  trials  that  befel  the  man  who  had 
the  enterprise  and  nerve  to  make  a  trip  of  150  miles  alone,  along  a 
desolate  shore  where  there  was  not  a  cabin  on  the  whole  route  to 
afford  a  shelter.  The  early  settlers  of  Lake  Superior  had  to  be  of 
pretty  stern  material  and  many  of  the  older  ones  have  passed 
through  scenes  and  adventures  that  were  they  recounted,  would 
read  like  a  romance. 

CHARLES  F.  BUTTON,  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in  Aurora, 
111.,  November  22,  1856.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  town;  he  then  attended  the  Wayland  Uni- 
versity, at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  where  he  prepared  for  college;  he 
afterward  attended  the  Chicago  University,  completing  his  fresh- 
man year.  In  1875,  he  went  to  Marquette,  Lake  Superior  and 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  D.  H.  Ball;  he  spent 
six  years  in  that  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Marquette 
circuit  in  January,  1882;  he  came  to  Ontonagon  May  30,  188^  and 
opened  his  present  office. 

CAPT.  HENRY  BUZZO,  deceased.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  in  1819;  he  went  to  Ireland  in  early  life 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mining.  He  came  to  America  in  1847,  and 
spent  three  years  m mining  operations  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  1850,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  accepted  the  agency  (jf  the 
Ridge  Mine,  in  the  Ontonagon  district.  He  was  subsequently  agent 
of  the  Toltec,  Indiana,  Aztec  and  Algomah  Mines.  C/apt.  Buzzo 
was  married  in  Kirkabright,  Scotland,  in  1846,  to  Miss  Eliza  Mac- 
lachlan.  Six  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  live  are  living. 
During  his  residence  on  Lake  Superior,  he  was  a  punctual  and  pop- 
ular correspondent  of  the  London  Mining  Journal,  and  also  for  several 
other  papers.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attainments,  and 
an  accomplished  statistician.  He  held  various  local  offices,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  February  11,  1881,  he  was 
serving  his  second  term  as  Treasurer  of  Ontonagon  County.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  always  reliable;  was  scrupulously  honest;  he 
was  severely  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  liberal, 
just  and  kind;  he  was  always  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ing man,  and  was  deservedly  popular.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  he  resided  at  Ontonagon. 

JAMES  M.  BUZZO,  machinist  and  mechanical  engineer,  is  the 
son  of  Capt.  Henry  Buzzo,  late  County  Treasurer  of  Ontonagon 
County.  He  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Ontonagon,  and,  in  1866, 
went  to  Detroit,  where  he  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  as  ma- 
chinist. Early  in  1873,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  machinist  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  He  cruised  three  years  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  about  seven  years  in  European  waters.  Gen. 
Grant  was  a  passenger  on  his  vessel,  the  man-of-war  Yandalia,  while 
on  his  Eastern  trip.  Mr.  Buzzo  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Flagship  Trenton,  and  returned  to  Ontonagon  in  the  fall  of 
1881. 

STEPHEN  H.  CHAMBERLIN,  explorer  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  was  born  in  Glenville,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November  5, 
1825.  In  1844,  he  moved  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  spent  two  yenrs, 
and  then  went  to  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior,  where  he  arrived  No- 
vember 6,  1846.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  hotel  at  the  PhamixMine 
one  winter,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  he  started  for  Ontonagon 
afoot  on  the  ice.  While  making  the  trip,  he  barely  escaped  being 
carried  out  into  the  lake  on  the  ice  which  had  become  separated 
from  the  shore  by  the  wind.  He  and  his  companion  slept  in  the 
snow  on  the  shore,  in  holes  dug  with  their  snow  shoes.  In  the 
morning  no  ice  was  in  sight  where  had  been  their  road  the  previous 
night.  On  arriving  at  Ontonagon,  he  engaged  with  James  K.  Paull 
as  clerk  at  his  trading  post;  was  with  him  till  the  fall  of  that  year, 
when  he  returned  to  Eagle  River,  and  engaged  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican Mine,  assisting  Edward  Sales,  S[ilton  Mason  and  others  in  sink- 
ing a  shaft.  He  spent  two  years  at  this  mine,  and  then  joined  his 
brother  at  Eagle  River  in  the  hotel  business.  Two  years  later,  he 
engaged  in  farming  on  the  Phoenix  location,  and  in  butchering;  he 
supplied  the  Cliff,  Phoenix,  North  American  and  other  mines  with 
meat.  He  was  married  in  1853,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Collins,  at  Eagle 
River,  and,  in  1856,  came  to  Ontonagon.  Since  his  residence  here, 
he  has  been  employed  in  exploring,  teaming  and  in  official  business. 
He  has  served  as  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  four  years,  as  Con- 
stable sixteen  years.  Under  Sheriff  eight  years,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
twelve  years,  and  several  years  as  member  of  the  Town  Board. 

JOSEPH  COULTER,  deceased,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Lake  Superior;  he  came  to  this  region  in  1845  or  1846;  remained  at 
Eagle  River  until  1847,  and  then  came  to  Ontonagon  as  agent  of 
the  Douglas- Houghton,  now  Henwood  Mine.  He  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior intelligence  and  executive  ability,  and  was  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  those  early  times.  He  was  agent  of  several  mines,  viz. :  The 
Algonquin,  Coulter,  Douglas-Houghton,  Flint,  Steel  and  Bohemian. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  several  years.  In 
1860,  he  was  elected  to  the  Michigan  State  Senate,  over  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, one  of  the  most  popular  Republicans  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 


He  was  a  man  thoroughly  respected  and  trusted  by  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.     His  death  occurred  December  8,  1866. 

WILLIAM  J.  COULTER,  druggist  and  County  Clerk,  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  5,  1853.  He  came  to  Ontonagon  with 
his  parent  in  1854,  his  step-father,  Capt.  Joseph  Coulter,  was  mining 
agent  at  the  Douglas-Houghton  and  Bohemian  Mines  until  1860, 
when  the  family  moved  to  Ontonagon.  Mr.  Coulter  began  business 
as  a  druggist  in  1877;  he  was  appointed  County  Clerk  by  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  January  5,  1882,  and  was  declared  elected  to 
the  same  office  in  the  spring  of  1882,  running  fifty-seven  votes  ahead 
of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Howell,  the  opposing  candidate.  Possession  of 
the  office  is  contested  by  Mr.  Henry  Powers,  who  claims  to  hold  by 
appointment.  Mr.  Powers  remains  in  possession  of  the  office  pend- 
ing the  action  of  the  higher  court.  Mr.  Coulter  has  served  as  Town- 
ship Treasurer  of  Ontonagon  Township  for  the  years  1875-76-77-78. 
He  also  served  as  Township  Clerk  for  the  year  1880. 

JOSHUA  W.  CROZER,  Postmaster  and  merchant,  was  born  in 
Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  May  18,  1818.  He  was  brought  up  a 
farmer,  and  went  to  Indiana  in  1840;  there  he  was  initiated  into 
politics,  and  cast  his  first  vote  with  the  Whig  party  for  Gen.  Harri- 
son. He  engaged  in  school  teaching  one  year,  and  then  returned 
to  Ohio.  He  was  a  student  of  the  Quaker  Seminary,  of  which  he 
is  a  graduate.  He  spent  his  early  manhood  in  farming  and  teach- 
ing in  Highland  County,  Ohio.  In  1853,  he  came  to  Ontonagon  and 
spent  two  years  on  the  range  as  agent  of  the  Ohio  Mine;  he  then 
bought  into  the  Lake  Superior  Miner  with  G.  D.  Emerson,  and  was 
engaged  with  Mr.  Emerson  in  the  publication  of  the  paper  for  ten 
years,  or  from  1857  to  1867;  he  next  engaged  in  merchandising;  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster  in  the  fall  of  1873.  He  has  been  a  popu- 
lar Justice  of  Ontonagon  during  almost  his  entire  residence  here; 
he  is  the  present  incumbent.  Since  1881,  he  has  been  the  State 
Agent  for  Charities  and  Prisons.  Mr.  Crozer  still  carries  on  his 
store  as  a  dealer  in  dry  goods,  clothing,  groceries  and  notions. 

PATRICK  J.  CUSICK,  Sheriff  of  Ontonagon  County,  and 
dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  enii- 
grated  to  America  in  his  boyhood,  arriving  in  New  York  City  in 
1850;  he  continued  to  reside  in  that  city  till  1858,  when  he  moved  to 
Ontonagon,  Mich.  He  was  employed  at  the  National  Mine  at  first, 
and  subsequently  at  the  Quincy  Mine  at  Portage  Lake.  In  the  fall 
of  1859,  he  went  to  Kentucky.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  war,  he 
enlisted,  June  19,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  Second  Kentucky 
Infantry  for  three  years.  He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant,  and  served 
the  term  of  his  enlistment,  and  took  part  in  the  various  battles  and 
engagements  participated  in  by  his  regiment.  He  re-enlisted  in 
Hancock's  Veteran  Corps,  and  served  till  the  spring  of  1865.  On 
returning  from  the  army,  he  located  in  Ontonagon,  and  engaged, 
with  Mr.  James  Mercer,' in  the  warehouse  and  dock  business,  and 
continued  that  connection  till  the  spring  of  1882.  He  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  Ontonagon  County  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  served  the 
term  of  1879-80.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  term  of  1881-82,  bemg 
the  present  incumbent.   In  July,  1882,  he  opened  up  his  sample  room. 

HON.  THEOBALD  DREISS.  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of 
Ontonagon  County,  was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  December 
1,  1827.  He  participated  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  for  polit- 
ical reasons  emigrated  to  America  at  that  time.  He  located  at  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  where  he  resided  until  1853,  except  one  year,  which 
he' passed  in  Milwaukee  as  clerk  for  Ludington  &  Co.  July  1,  1853, 
he  came  to  Ontona2:on,  Lake  Superior,  and  kept  the  company  s 
house  at  the  Forest  Mine.  In  1855,  he  was  clerk  of  the  Adventure 
Mine.  He  was  employed  in  various  pursuits  until  1860,  when  he 
went  to  the  North  Shore  and  spent  one  winter  exploring.  Return- 
ing to  the  South  Shore,  he  served  as  clerk  for  the  Carp  Lake,  La 
Fayette,  Pacific  and  Nequoquette  Mining  Conpanies.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Ontonagon,  and  in  1869  went  to  Beaver  Bay, 
where  he  taught  school.  He  was  next  real  estate  agent  at  Duluth 
in  1870-71,  and  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  at  Ashland,  Wis., 
in  1872.  He  then  returned  to  Ontonagon  and  engaged  in  farming. 
He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  served  for  eight  years;  was 
for  three  years  a  member  of  the  Town  Board.  Since  1881,  he  has 
been  Judge  of  Probate;  term  expiring  December  31,  1884.  ^ 

THOMAS  EMMONS,  hardware  merchant.  His  business  was 
organized  in  1853,  bv  himself  and  A.  Doolittle,  at  Ontonagon,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Emmons  &  Doolittle.  In  1858.  they  started  a 
branch  store  at  Rockland,  and  in  1867  suspended  business.  Mr. 
Doolittle  went  out,  and  Mr.  Emmons  continued  the  business  alone 
at  Rockland.  In  1875,  he  re-opened  the  business  at  Ontonagon,  and 
has  continued  it  to  this  date,  1882.  Mr.  Emmons  was  born  in  Ni- 
ao-ara  County,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1827;  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
went  to  Canada,  where  he  learned  the  tinner's  trade,  serving  four 
years;  he  then  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman for  two  years.  In  1850,  he  came  to  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  and 
in  1853  started  his  present  business.  He  has  made  his  honie  at 
Rockland  since  1858.  He  was  Supervisor  of  Rockland  Township  in 
1864.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Ontonagon  County  in  1870;  re- 
elected in  1872,  and  served,  in  all,  four  years.  He  has  also  served 
as  Treasurer  of  Rockland  Township  several  years,  nnd  is  the  pres- 
ent incumbent. 
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JOHN  GREENFIELD,  deceased,  was  born  near  Paisley,  Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland.  He  came  to  America  when  sixteen  years  of 
age;  he  was  a  molder  by  trade,  and  also  worked  as  a  machinist  and 
engineer,  and  was  one  of  the  first  engineers  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  In  1845,  he  came  to  Ontonagon  and  took  charge  of 
the  United  States  Mining  Company's  property,  on  the  ^est  side  of 
the  Ontonagon  River.  In  1847,  he  was  employed  by  the  Montreal 
Mining  Company,  exploring  for  copper  mines  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  In  1848,  he  went  to  the  Bruce  Mines,  and  estab- 
lished a  store,  remaining  there  until  1850,  when  he  moved  to  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie,  and  in  1851  came  to  Ontonagon.  He  was  connected 
with  Allen  Gardner  in  the  building  and  running  of  a  saw-mill  on  the 
Ontonagon  River.  They  were  also  contractors  of  the  construction  of 
the  Ontonagon  and  Greenland  Plank  Road,  fourteen  and  a  half  miles. 
He  held  various  local,  offices;  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  several  years. 
He  represented  his  district  in  the  Michigan  Legislature.  At  one 
time  he  was  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Ontonagon  Advocate, 
and  was  Sheriff  of  Ontonagon  County  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  4,  1861,  aged  fifty-one  years.  His  widow  was  lost  on  the 
propeller  Pewabic  August  9,  1865,  while  two  of  his  sons,  William 
and  Charles,  were  also  passengers  on  the  same  boat,  were  saved, 
after  being  carried  down  with  the  vessel,  and  while  in  their  mother's 
state-room  at  the  moment  the  vessel  plunged  under  the  waves. 

WILLIAM  A.  GREENFIELD,  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  operator  in 
mines  and  mining  lands,  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1846.  He 
came  to  Ontonagon  with  his  parents,  in  the  fall  of  1851.  He  went 
to  the  first  school  taught  here.  August  26,  J-864,  he  enlisted  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  Company  C,  Twenty-ninth  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantry,,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  his  return  from 
the  army,  he  engaged  in  exploring  for  mineral  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. In  June,  1876,  he  went  to  Colorado,  and  has  passed  most  of 
his  time  there  since,  exploring  and  organizing  mining  associations. 
He  is  a  large  stock  holder  in  the  Shumia  Mining  Company.  His 
brotlier,  James,  was  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Michigan  Infantry, 
and  Avas  three  times  wounded.  Mr.  Greenfield  was  a  passenger  on 
thiB  P(iwabic  when  she  went  down  on  Lake  Superior  August  9,  1865. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  brother,  Charles.  Imme- 
diately after  the  collision,  his  went  to  his  mother's  state-room  to 
render  her  such  assistance  as  he  could.  He  found  his  brother  there 
also,  but  before  they  could  more  than  speak,  the  boat  pitched  under 
the  waves,  bow  first.  Mr.  Greenfield  says  there  was  a  shock  of 
water  rushing  in  at  the  door  and  window,  and  then  the  pressure  of 
the  water  as  they  went  down  was  terrible.  He  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  escape,  when  suddenly  he  was  liberated  and  shot  to  the 
surface,  where  he  Avas  picked  up.  His  brother  was  saved  also,  but 
the  mother  was  never  seen  again.  The  probability  is  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  crushed  the  cabins,  and  the  two  boys  were  thrown 
out,  while  the  mother  became  entangled  in  the  wreck  and  was  lost. 
S.  J.  HARING,  attorney  at  law,  was  born  near  Akron,  Ohio. 
He  was  educated  at  Greensburg  Seminary,  and  at  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio.  He  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and  devoted  his  winters  to 
teaching  school.  He  has  taught  in  all  some  twenty-one  winters. 
lie  moved  to  Clinton  County,  Mich.,  and  from  there  to  Carson 
City,  Montcalm  County.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  with 
Seneca  Woolford.  of  Hubhardston,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  George  P.  Stone,  of  Carson  City.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Montcalm  in"  1880.  He  at  once  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  George  P.  Stone,  of  Carson  City,  which  was 
continued  until  June,  1881.  He  then  moved  to  Ontonagon,  Mich., 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  appointed 
Circuit  Court  Commissioner  in  September,  1881. 

CHARLES  M.  HOWELL,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Ontonag- 
on Herald,  was  born  in  Fostoria,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  March  12, 
1855,  and  it^  the  son  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Howell,  a  prominent  surgeon  and 
dentist  of  NortliAvestern  Ohio.  Too  close  application  to  study  im- 
paired his  health,  and,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  it,  he  left  for  the 
West.  Starting  out  when  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age, he  soon  after 
became  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Returning  home  after  a  year's 
absence  much  improved  in  health,  he  entered  school  again,  but  con- 
tinued corresponding  and  writing  for  the  press,  being  connected  in 
this  way  with  the  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Tribune  for  about  three  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  also  acted  as  special  correspondent  for  the  leading 
dailies  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  and  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
In  time  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  entered  the  State  University,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  August,  1878,  having  taken  a 
regular  course  in  the  law  department  of  the  university.  He  was  ad- 
milled  to  all  the  courts  of  the  State,  including  the  United  States 
Circuit  and  District  Courts  for  that  State.  He  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Iowa,  but  still  continued  to  write  for 
the  press,  chiefly  for  the  Burlington  Hawkeye.  In  August,  1879,  he 
returned  to  his  native  State,  where  he  was  employed  for  several 
months  in  reporting  for  different  papers.  In  the  spring  of  1880,  he 
went  to  Leadville  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  became  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Denver  Daily  Tribune,  being  on  duty  in  that  capacity 
during  thfe  famous  strike  of  the  miners  of  Leadville  in  the  summer 
of  1880,  and  while  the  city  was  under  martial  law.  He  was  pros- 
pering finely  until  August,  of  that  year,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 


a  severe  attack  of  mountain  typhoid  fever,  and  lay  at  the  point  of 
death.  Having  rallied,  he  was  removed  to  his  home  in  Ohio.  In 
December,  1880,  he  came  to  Michigan  and  entered  the  office  of  Corbin 
&  Cobb,  attorneys,  at  Eaton  Rapids.  In  July,  1881,  having  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  before  Judge  Hooker,  of  Charlotte,  he 
was  regularly  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  this  State.  Be- 
ing still  in  poor  health,  he  traveled  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  the 
hopes  of  improvement.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  struck  On- 
tonagon, and  was  induced  to  undertake  the  editing  and  management 
of  the  Herald.  The  paper  was  established  in  April,  1880,  the  first 
issue  appearing  the  22d  of  that  month,  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  M.  L.  Dunham,  at  that  time  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Howell  bought  Mr.  Dunham  out  and  assumed  the 
control  of  the  paper,  the  first  issue  appearing  under  his  manage- 
ment October  21,  1881.  The  paper  is  owned  by  a  company,  not 
stock.  Mr.  Howell  Retaining  an  interest  and  having  entire  control  of 
it.  The  paper  is  well  backed,  financially,  and  is  proving  a  success 
beyond  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  Mr.  Howell  expects  to 
branch  out  in  the  law  and  real  estate  business  as  developments  favor, 
without  conflicting  with  the  editorial  management  of  the  paper. 

feSEN  L.  JOHKSOX,  merchant,  is  the  son  of  Lathrop  Johnson, 
deceased,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ontonagon;  he  was  born 
near  Chicago,  111.,  November  17,  1845.  In  1847,  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Lake  Superior.  They  lived  at  Eagle  River  till  1848,  when 
they  moved  to  Ontonagon,  where  he  has  since  resided;  he  enlisted 
in  the  late  war,  in  October,  1862,  as  a  private  in  Company  A, 
Twenty-seventh  Michigan  Volunteers;  he  served  three  years,  or 
till  the' close  of  the  war.  On  Iris  return  from  the  army,  he  engaged 
in  farming  and  jobbing;  he  has  served  as  Highway  Commissioner 
three  years.  In  the  summer  of  1882,  he  started  a  small  grocery  and 
general  store. 

LATHROP  JOHNSON,  deceased,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pio- 
neers of  Lake  Superior  of  1846  and  of  Chicago,  in  1834;  he  was  born 
in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1802;  he  was  married  March  20,  1825, 
to  Sophia  Sage^  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  she  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
in  1806.  In  September,  1834,  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  bought  an 
unfinished  hotel,  qu  Lake  Street,  between  Clark  and  La  Salle,  which 
he  finished  and  called  the  New  York  House.  Mark  Beaubien  was 
his  nearest  neighbor;  he  kept  the  first  livery  stable  in  Chicago,  and 
ran  the  first  stage  between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago;  he  left  Chicago, 
and  went  to  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior,  in  1846,  and  kept  hotel 
there  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  he  moved  to  Ontonagon, 
and  purchased  the  Government  Mineral  Agency  House,  and  opened 
it  as  a  hotel  and  called  it  the  Johnson  House,  the  first  hotel  in  the 
place;  he  kept  hotel  in  that  house  until  1874,  when  he  leased  it;  his 
death  occurred  July  2,  1881,  and  his  wife  died  January  11,  1882;  he 
left  a  family  of  five  children;  the  youngest  child,  Elizabeth  A.,  now 
Mrs.  F  E.  Adams,  of  Ontonagon,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Eagle  River;  born  in  October,  1847. 

EDMUND  LOCK  WOOD,  P.  O.  Ulster.  Bradford  Co.,  Penn., 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ontonagon  of  1846,  now  a  resident  ,of 
Ulster,  Bradford  Co.,  Penn.,  was  born  in"  the  town  where  he  now 
resides  November  12,  1816;  his  ancestors  were  among  the  survivors 
of  the  Wyoming  massacre;  he  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 
learned  the  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade;  he  moved  to  Wellsburg, 
N.  Y.,  in  1843,  where  he  spent  three  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1846 
emigrated  to  Lake  Superior;  he  reached  Ontonagon,  on  the  schooner 
Algonquin,  October  21,  of  that  year;  he  made  his  home  with  his 
uncle,  Daniel  S.  Cash,  who  had  a  claim  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Tie  following  spring  (1847),  he  engaged  in  business  with  Messrs. 
Cash  and  Spalding,  in  the  mercantile,  forwarding  and  commission 
business.  Their  warehouse  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  built  of  hewn  logs. 
The  store  was  kept  in  the  second  story  of  this  building.  This  was 
the  first  mercantile  business  done  in  the  county.  The  following 
winter,  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Cash  got  out  the  lumber  to  build  a 
boat,  to  be  used  on  the  river  to  transport  freight  between  Ontonag- 
on and  the  mines.  There  being  no  saw-mill  within  reach,  the 
lumber  was  cut  with  a  whip-saw  from  the  logs.  In  this  primitive 
manner,  a  keel  boat  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  eight  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep  was  built.  She  was  completed  and  launched  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  and  made  regular  trips  between  Ontonagon  and  the 
Minnesota  Landing,  on  the  Ontonagon  River,  eighteen  miles  from 
its  mouth.  She  carried  about  twelve  tons  of  freight,  and  was  pro- 
pelled by  poles.  Her  crew  consisted  of  ten  Indians  and  a  white  man 
for  Captain.  The  ascent  of  the  rapids  was  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  700  feet  of  line  and  a  capstan;  the  line  being  carried  ahead  and 
fastened  to  a  tree,  the  boat  was  drawn  up  to  it.  Two  trips  a  week 
were  made,  taking  two  days  to  go  up  and  one  to  return.  Messrs. 
Lockwood  &  Co.  ran  her  three  seasons,  and  then  sold  out  to  Mr.  S. 
S.  Lockwood.  Mr.  Edmund  Lockwood  spent  the  winters  of  1849-50 
and  1852-53  at  his  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  spring  of  1850, 
he  made  a  claim  of  160  acres  on  Section  12,  Town  50  north,  Range 
39  west,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Knowlton  Mining  Company's 
property;  he  subsequently  added  to  it  until  he  had  in  all  35#  acres. 
In  the  summer  of  1851,  he  made  his  home  on  that  property.  Parties 
holding  mineral  leases  contested  his  claim,  and  a  trial  of  the  cause 
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was  had  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Several  other  parties 
were  similarly  situated  and  made  common  cause.  A  decision  was 
rendered  favorable  to  the  pre-emptors  and  against  the  leases.  Mr. 
Lockwood  also  took  up  the  property  now  known  as  tlie  Adventure 
Mine;  he  held  it  one  winter,  and  then  organized  a  mining  company 
and  sold  the  stock;  he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the 
Peace  m  1849,  at  the  organic  election. 

STEPHEN  LORAIN  GER,  Treasurer  of  Ontonagon  County,  was 
born  in  Canada  July  14,  1837;  he  came  to  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  with 
his  parents,  in  1858;  enlisted  in  the  late  war  as  a  private  in  Company 
A,  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  Michigan  Infantry  Volunteers;  was 
transferred  to  Company  E,  and  promoted  to  First  Sergeant;  partici- 
pated in  all  th^  engagements  in  which  his  regiment  took  part  until 
he  was  wounded  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, May  6,  1864;  he  was  discharged  January  5,  1865,  for  disability 
resulting  from  his  wound;  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  hardware 
store  until  December.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  was  elected  Treasurer; 
he  was  re-elected,  and  served  ten  years;  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  in  1881,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Capt. 
Henry  Buzzo;  he  has  also  held  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer  two 
years.  In  1879,  he  started  a  confectionery  and  notion  store,  which 
he  still  carries  on. 

JAMES  R.  McDonald,  explorer  and  estimator  of  pine  lands, 
was  born  in  Glengarry  County,  Canada,  in  1846.  In  1862,  he  re- 
moved to  Saginaw,  and  engaged  in  lumbering.  After  taking  his 
turn  at  about  everything  in  this  line  of  business,  from  swamping  to 
head  sawyer,  he  became  an  explorer;  he  began  about  1868  to  esti- 
mate pine  lands,  and  soon  became  an  expert,  since  which  time  he 
has  made  that  his  principal  business,' having  also  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  buying  and  selling  pine  lands;  he  is  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  among  the  lumber  men  of  Michigan,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably no  man  in  that  region  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Porcupine 
Mountains,  on  Lake  Superior,  whose  judgment  on  the  value  of  a 
tract  of  pine  land  is  held  in  higher  estimation.  Mr.  McDonald  has 
lately  become  largely  interested  in  pine  lands  in  Ontonagon  County; 
his  home  at  present  is  at  Bay  City,  but  he  is  about  removing  to 
Detroit,  where  he  will  be  established  by  October,  1882. 

ALFRED  MEADS,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ontonagon 
Miner,  the  oldest  paper  on  the  lake,  that  is,  that  has  been  printed 
continually  without  change  of  name  or  location.  The  paper  was 
established  in  1855.  (See  history  of  the  press  of  Ontonagon  County.) 
Mr.  Meads  was  born  in  Brighton^  County  of  Sussex,  England;  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education  until  twelve  years  of  age,  when 
he  began  in  his  father's  establishment  to  learn  the  business  of  baker 
and  confectioner.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  watchmaker's  trade,  and  served  five  years.  In  April,  1852,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  and  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  arriviug 
May  1  of  that  year.  There  he  obtained  employment  at  his  trade, 
and  subsequently  went  into  business  under  the  Forest  City  House, 
which  he  continued  for  seven  years.  In  1859,  he  removed  to  Onto- 
nagon, Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  watch- 
maker and  jeweler.  During  the  prosperous  years  of  this  region, 
for  several  years  he  held  the  office  of  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  or  until  the  office  was  abolished;  he  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Collector  of  Customs,  and  was  elected  Judge  of 
Probate  of  Ontonagon  County.  In  1869,  he  purchased  the  Miner, 
and  has  since  earnestly  worked  for  the  general  interest  and  develop- 
ment of  Ontonagon  County,  as  to  him  seemed  best;  he  is  at  present 
associated  with  several  parties  of  capitalists  and  owners  of  land 
and  mines  in  thi.5  county,  and  will  develop  them  as  soon  as  railroad 
facilities  can  be  obtained;  he  is  the  owner  of  extensive  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Porcupine  Mountain  district,  and  has  written  of- and 
studied  that  district  more  perhaps  than  any  other  person;  his  long 
residence  in  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Ontonagon,  his  extensive 
acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  its  representative  people  have 
qualified  him  to  speak  with  assurance  of  its  general  interests  and 
prospects;  he  firmly  believes  that  Ontonagon  County  possesses 
greater  and  more  varied  advantages  than  any  other  county  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  that  it  only  needs  proper  railroad  facilities  to 
develop  its  wonderful  resources.  Mr.  Meads  has  recently  purchased 
an  entirely  new  outfit  for  the  Miner  office,  including  type,  office 
fixtures  and  steam  Taylor  press;  he  is  building  a  new  office,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1882  will  issue  the  paper  in  its  new  dress  and  established 
in  permanent  quarters.  This  paper  has  an  extensive  circulation 
among  mining  men,  with  whom  it  is  an  acknowledged  authority. 

JAMES  MERCER,  forwarding  and  commission  merchant,  pro- 
prietor of  the  general  steamboat,  wharf  and  warehouse,  and  agent  of 
the  Ontonagon  &  Brule  River  Railroad  Docks,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  London,  England,  September  9,  1830.  He  emigrated  to  America 
with  his  parents  when  three  years  of  age.  The  family  located  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  but  soon  afterward  removed  to  Canada,  where  he 
was  brought  up  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  He 
then  returned  to  Detroit,  and  engaged  as  merchant's  clerk  for  a  few 
years.  He  then  sailed  as  steamboat  clerk  on  the  Lake  Superior 
boats  three  seasons,  from  1850  to  1853.  The  years  1853,  1854  and 
1855,  he  was  employed  as  mining  clerk  with  the  Albion,  Montgom- 
ery and  Howard  Mining  Companies.     He  then  followed  the  lake  an- 


other season  as  steamboat  clerk,  and  in  the  spring  of  1857  located  at 
Ontonagon,  and  engaged  as  clerk  at  the  warehouse  of  E.  M.  Liver- 
more;  continued  with  him  and  his  successor  till  1862,  when  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  business.  In  1874,  he  bought  out  the  other  in- 
tent^st,  and  became  sole  proprietor.  He  has  since  conducted  the 
onl}^  forwarding  and  commission  house  in  the  place,  and  has  recently 
been  engaged  as  agent  of  the  railroad  docks  at  this  place.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Michigan  Legislature  as  a  Republican,  representing 
the  district  composed  of  Ontonagon,  Baraga.  Keweenaw  and  Isle 
Royale  Counties.  Mr.  Mercer  proved  himself  a  thorough  worker, 
and  made  his  influence  felt  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act*  con- 
firming the  land  grant  on  the  present  company,  and  thus  securing 
the  construction  of  the  road. 

PETER  MITCHELL,  explorer,  was  born  in  Fayette  County, 
Penn.,  September,  1828;  he  came  to  Ontonagon  in  June,  1817,  a 
young  man  in  search  of  experience,  and  says  he  found  it.  He  was 
married  in  Ontonagon,  in  February,  1853,  to  Miss  Laura  E.  Field,  a 
resident  of  Niagara  Palls,  K  Y.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  spent  his  life 
since  coming  to  this  region  principally  in  exploring  for  mineral  and 
timber;  his  explorations  have  extended  not  only  throughout  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  but  in  Northeastern  Minnesota,  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  Vermillion  Lake  region.  He  was  one  of 
the  pre-emptors  who  pre-empted  the  copper  region  west  of  the  Nor- 
wich Mine  in  1851.  In  1868,  he  discovered  the  Massaba  Iron  Range, 
a  wonderful  belt  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  He 
has  a  very  large  collection  of  minerals  and  pre-historic  relics  He 
has  not  less  than  2,000  specimens  illustrating  the  mineralogy, 
geology  and  Indian  history  of  this  region.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a 
thorough  student  of  natural  histor5^  His  many  years  of  life  in  the 
woods  have  afforded  him  favorable  opportunities  for  observation. 

JAMES  A.  MONROE,  Principal  of  the  Ontonagon  Graded 
School,  Town  Clerk  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  Examin- 
ers, was  born  in  Patterson,  N.  J.,  in  1855.  He  took  a  regular  col- 
legiate course  at  Cornell  University,  and  graduated  in  1880.  He  then 
came  to  Ontonagon,  and  was  employed  as  clerk  for  H.  H.  Rich  & 
Co.  He  was  elected  School  Superintendent  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
and  when  the  law  went  into  effect  that  abolished  the  office,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Board  of  School  Examiners  in  August,  1881.  He 
was  engaged  as  Principal  of  the  graded  school  of  Ontonagon  in 
1881  to  fill  vacancy.  He  has  been  retained  by  the  board,  and  is  now 
serving  his  third  term.  Mr.  Monroe  is  a  man  of  superior  ability 
and  culture,  and  under  his  management  the  Ontonagon  School  is 
working  very  successfully. 

TIMOTHY  NESTER,  dealer  in  real  estate,  pine,  hardwood 
and  mineral  lands,  was  born  in  Canada  December  25,  1846  ;  he 
came  to  Michigan  with  his  parents  in  1853,  and  resided  in  Sani- 
lac County  till  1865,  when  he  moved  to  Saginaw.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  and  railroad  contracting.  While  in  the  lat- 
ter business,  he  was  Superintendent  of  Construction  on  the  Jackson, 
Lansing  &  Saginaw  Railroad.  He  also  built  sixteen  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  During  the  sum- 
mers of  1875,  1876  and  1877,  he  was  engaged  in  opening  a  copper 
mine  on  Isle  Royale.  In  April,  1880,  he  came  to  Ontonagon, 
where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Nester  is  Superintendent  of  his  brother's 
extensive  real  estate  interests  in  this  region.  Shortly  after  taking 
up  his  residence  here,  he  began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  securing 
railroad  communication  with  the  outer  world.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  an  interest  was  awakened  on  the  subject; 
meetings  were  held,  and  eventually  an  organization  effected,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Ontonagon  &  Brule  River 
Railway  Company.  The  first  meeting  was  held  July  11,  1880. 
The  grading  was  begun  in  exactly  one  year  from  that  day,  July 
11,  1881,  and  July  4,  1882,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  riding  on 
the  first  train  from  Ontonagon  to  Rockland.  To  Mr.  Nester' s  en- 
terprise and  pluck  in  pushing  the  project,  are  the  people  of  this 
region  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  cause,  for  what  has  ^al- 
ready been  accomplished  in  this  matter  and  for  the  very  flattering 
prospects  of  a  speedy  completion  of  the  line  and  direct  comrnuni- 
cation  with  the  lower  country.  Since  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  railroad  was  a  fixed  fact,  business  at  Ontonagon  and  along  the 
line  has  revived,  real  estate  has  advanced  in  value,  and  a  general 
hopeful  feeling  prevails. 

CAPT.  JOHN  G.  PARKER,  merchant,  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Clieshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  July  22,  1821;  he  removed  to  Canada  with  his 
parents  in  childhood,  and  was  a  resident  of  that  county  until  the 
rebellion,  when  for  political  reasons  his  father  returned  to  the 
States.  He  began  sailing  in  1844  on  the  lower  lakes,  and  two  years 
later  came  to  Lake  Superior  as  mate  of  the  schooner  Fur  Trader,  which 
had  been  hauled  over  the  Portage  and  the  Sault  in  the  fall  of  1845. 
In  the  fall  of  1850,  he  bought  her,  and  became  her  master.  He  sailed 
her  successfully  until  1852,  when  she  went  onto  the  rocks  at  Eagle 
Harbor  and  was  lost.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  he  bought  the  schooner 
George  W.  Ford  in  Milwaukee  in  company  with  the  Minesota 
Mining  Company  and  Mr.  James  Burtenshaw.  He  hauled  her  across 
the  Sault  Portage  in  May,  1853,  and  sailed  her  on  Lake  Superior  un- 
til the  canal  was  finished,  then  sailed  her  below.  December  22, 
1854,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  steam  saw-mill  to  Mr.  Burtenshaw 
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for  his  interest  in  the  Ford.  He  continued  to  sail  the  Ford  until  August 
12,  1860,  when  he  lost  her  off  the  same  port  he  lost  the  Fur  Trader. 
Capt.  Parker  has  sailed  twenty-five  years  on  Lake  Superior.  ^  He 
then  settled  down  in  Ontonagon,  where  he  has  made  his  home  since 
1848.  In  1858,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  as  a  dealer  in  gen- 
eral merchandise,  and  has  continued  it  to  this  date.  Capt.  Parker 
has  held  various  official  positions  while  a  resident  of  this  place.  He 
has  served  as  Town  Treasurer,  Moderator  and  Director  of  the  School 
District  and  County  Superintendent  of  Poor  several  years.  He  has 
a  fine  farm  of  120  acres  lying  east  of  the  village,  forty  acres  of  which 
are  under  cultivation.  .    _    , 

C.  K.  PxlRKER,  of  the  firm  of  White  &  Parker,  real  estate 
agents  and  explorers.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  son  of  Capt.  John  G.  Parker, 
and  was  born  in  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  September  6,  1852.  He 
went  sailing  with  his  father  in  his  youth,  and  was  a  sailor  of  Lake 
Superior  about  five  years.  About  1873,  he  formed  his  business  con- 
nection with  Mr.  White,  which  has  continued  to  this  day.  Messrs. 
White  &  Parker  have  operated  considerably  in  mining  and  mineral 
lands,  and  have  opened  several  mines,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Shogo,  Nokomis  and  White  Pine  Mines. 

JAMES  KIRK  PAUL,  deceased,  was  the  first  actual  white  set- 
tler of  Ontonagon.     He  was  born  near  Richmond,  Va.,  March  20, 
1813.    When  nine  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Elizabeth,  Ohio,  with  an 
uncle,  where  he  remained  six  years.     He  then,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  accompanied  his  uncle  on  a  tour  through  Kentucky,  Illinois 
and  Ohio.     Leaving  his  uncle,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  he  became 
a  boatman  and  followed  the  river  a  few  years.     He  went  up  the 
Missouri  River  and  established  a  trading 
post.    He  next  went  to  Illinois  and  located 
at  Bloomington;  while  here  he  engaged 
in  the  drover's  business,  which  he  followed 
some  years.     He  was  also  an  early  settler 
of  Chicago,   as  we  find  his  name  in  the 
death-roll  of  the  Calumet   Club,   a  club 
which  was  composed  only  of  old  settlers 
prior  to  1840.     He  enlisted  in  the  Black 
Hawk    w^ar,   on  its  commencement    and 
served  till  the  close.     He  received  a  land 
warrant  from  the  Government,  which  he 
subsequently  located  in  Ontonagon  Coun- 
ty, on  what  is  known  as  the  Maple  Grove 
road,  about  five  miles  from   Ontonagon. 
After  his  return  from  the  war,  he  went  to 
the  lead  regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
While  there,  he  fell  in  with  an  educated 
half-breed  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Min- 
clergue,  w-ho  told  him  of  a  famous  copper 
rock  which  lay  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Ontonagon,    which   was    undoubtedly   of 
great  value.  He  at  once  formed  the  project 
of  getting  it  out  and  selling  it.     Early  in 
the  spring  of  1842,  he  and  Minclergue  start- 
ed with  a  mule  team  carrying  supplies;  on 
arriving  at  Jenny  Bull  Falls,  on  the  Wis- 
consin River,  he  found  that  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  proceed  very  far  with 
the  team;  so  he  sold  the  mules  and  rig, 
and,  purchasing  a  couple  of  canoes,  and 
employing  two  Indians  to  paddle,  he  pro- 
ceeded  up  the    Wisconsin    to   its  head- 
waters,  crossed  the  Portage   to   the  head-waters  of  the  Montreal 
River,  and  thence  down  that  river  to  Lake  Superior,  and  coasted 
the  lake  to  the  Ontonagon  River.      Here  he  built  a  small  cabin 
on  the  north  side  and  near  the  mouth  of    the  river,  where   he 
stored  his  supplies,  and  made  this  his  base  of    operations.    The 
treaty  with  the  Chippewas  ceding  this  territory  to  the  Government, 
l^ad  been  made  in  1842,  but  it  was  not  yet  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate.    The  Indians  were  very  suspicious,  and  would  give 
Mr.  Paul  ho  positive  information  as  to  the  location  of  the  copper 
rock.     Proceeding  up  the  river,  after  a  long  and  tedious  search,  he 
•    found  the  great  prize  lying  partly  in  the  waters  of  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Ontonagon  River,  on  what  since  the  surveys  were  made,  is 
described  as  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  31,  Town  50  north, 
Kange  39  west.     Mr.  Paul  at  once  built  a  cabin  within  fifty  feet  of 
of  the  rock,  and  cleared  out  the  intervening  brush  so  that  the  pre- 
cious object  might  not  be  out  of  his  sight.    He  at  once  began  to 
make  his  plans  to  get  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon;  on  the 
West  Branch,  between  the  rock  and  the  main  river,  was  a  succession 
of  rapids  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  at  one  place  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  several  feet.    This  route  was  found  impracti- 
cable and  abandoned.     The  only  other  course  was  to  haul  it  by 
means  of  a  line  and  capstan  nearly  three  miles  through  a  dense  wood 
with  numerous  hills  and  valleys,  and  over  one  bluff  some  hundreds 
of  feet  high.    As  the  rock  weighed  nearly  four  thousand  pounds, 
these  obstacles  would  have  daunted  a  man  of  less  nerve  and  will- 
power.   But  James  K.  Paul  was  a  man  who  loved  opposition  and 
courted  difficulties.    What  to  others  had  been  insurmountable  ob- 


stacles, to  him  were  only  trifles.    He  prepared  a  road  over  the  hills 
and  bluff,  built  some  movable  track  frames,   and  a  low  truck  on 
which  to  run  the  rock.     The  winter  of  1842-43  set  in  before  his 
preparations  were  completed;  so  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  the 
rock  cabin,  as  he  called  it.     When  spring  came,  he  renewed  his 
w^ork;  but,  before  he  was  quite  ready  to  get  the  rock  in  motion,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  advent  of  Maj.  Walter  Cunningham,  a  Govern- 
ment officer,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Eldred  and  a  party  of  Indians. 
The  treaty  had  been  ratified  in  February  of  that  year  (1843),  and 
Maj.  Cunningham  had  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
secure  the  rock  (which  had  become  noted)  and  bring  it  to  Washing- 
ton.   Paul  claimed  the  rock  by  right  of  pre-emption,  and  with  loaded 
gun  and  pistol  proposed  to  defend  his  rights.     A  grand  parley  was 
held,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Paul  should  be  allowed  to  move 
the  rock  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  River,  and  receive  a  rea- 
sonable compensation.     The  party  withdrew,   and  Paul,  with  the 
help  of  hired  Indians  and  his  rope  and  capstan,  dragged  the  rock 
three  miles  through  the  woods  and  over  the  bluff  to  the  river. 
There  it  was  loaded  onto  his  batteau,  and  dropped  down  to  his  cabin 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     On  the  return  of  the  revenue  cutter, 
Maj.  Cunningham  could  not  make  terms  to  suit  him  with  Mr.  Paul; 
so  lie  ordered  the  Captain  of  the  coasting  schooner  on  which  he  was 
to  ship  the  rock  to  load  it  at  once.     Paul  stood  gun  in  hand,  and 
coolly  promised  to  make  a  corpse  of  the  first  man  that  touched  his 
treasure  till  he  gave  him  permission.     The  men  saw  he  meant  busi- 
ness,  and  refused  to  obey  orders.     Finally,  through  Mr.  Eldred' s 
intervention,  the  matter  was  settled  by  Eldred  giving  Paul  a  check 
on  a  bank  at  Detroit  for  $1,800,  and  tak- 
ing the  risk  of  being  reimbursed  by  the 
Government.     Paul  then  surrendered  the 
rock,  which  was  taken  to  Washington  and 
found  to  weigh  3,708  lbs.    Eldred,  after 
several  years,  was  awarded,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress,   f 5, 654. 98;    he    subsequently    paid 
Paul  an  additional  $400.     Mr.  Paul  dis- 
covered  a  second  copper   rock   of  large 
proportions,  which  he  shipped  to  Copper 
Harbor  in  his  batteau.     On  arriving  there 
in   the  night,  for  fear  that  the  officer  in 
command  of  Fort  Wilkens  would  take  it 
from  him,  he  sunk  it  in  the  bay,  and  at- 
tached   a    float  or  buoy;  he  then  inter- 
viewed Capt.   Cleary,  in  command,  who 
assured  him  that  it  was  all  right,  that  he 
would  not  be  deprived  of  it;  but  on  his 
return  to  his  buoy,  he  found  that  a  party 
of  soldiers  had  found  it,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  mass.      They  insisted  on 
keeping  it,  until  Capt.  Cleary  made  them 
surrender  it  to  its  rightful  owner.   A  Prof. 
Shepard,  from  some  college  in  Massachu- 
setts,   happening  to  be  at   the   fort,    he 
purchased  the   rock  for  a  specimen,  and 
it  now  graces  the  museum  of  the  college. 
Mr.  Paul  received  a  goodly  sum  for  his 
second  treasure.     He  seemed  to  have  a 
passion  for  masses  of  drift  copper  or  cop- 
per boulders,  and  through  this  peculiar- 
ity was  once  led  into  an  amusing,  but  dis- 
agreeable, experience.   An  Indian  had  told 
him  that  he  knew  of  a  large  copper  rock  away  off  to  the  eastward, 
that,  for  a  consideration,  he  would  show  him.     Accompanied  by 
Maj.  Campbell,  the  mineral  agent  (a  Mr.  Gray),  the  Indian  and  an 
interpreter,  Paul  started  out.    Provisions  for  several  days  were  taken 
along.     After  the  second  night  spent  in  the  woods,  Paul  became 
impatient,  and  demanded,  through  the  interpreter,  how  much  far- 
ther they  must  go.    The  Indian  very  coolly  told  him  that  he  had 
had  a  dream,  and  that  he  had  consulted  his  *'manitou,''  and  was 
forbidden  to  show  the  rock.    Paul  went  a  few  steps  into  the  woods, 
and,  cutting  a  couple  of  strong  birch  rods,  returned.     The  Indian 
asked,  through  the  interpreter,  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the 
sticks.     "Tell  him,"  said  Paul,  "that  I  have  consulted  my  'man- 
itou,'  and  he  commanded  me  to  give  him  a  sound  thrashing,"  which 
he  proceeded  to  administer,  till  the  Indian  broke  and  fled.     The 
party  had  lost  their  way  in  the  unsurveyed  woods,  and,  short  of 
provisions,  wandered  on.    At  length,  they  brought  up  at  L'Anse 
Mission,  ragged,   hungry  and  wear^;    in  fact,  badly  demoralized. 
From  L'Anse  they  easily  found  their  way  to  Ontonagon,  and  that 
ended  Mr.  Paul's  copper  rock  adventures.     After  having  disposed 
of  the  great  rock  to  Mr.  Eldred,  Paul  began  to  plan  a  town  site;  he 
had  the  land  surveyed  and  platted  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  near 
the  mouth;  his  cabin  stood  on  the  north  side,  near  the  slough;  he 
soon  stocked  it  with  liquors  and  provisions,  and  his  place  was  the 
general  headquarters  for  land  and  mineral  hunters.     Other  settler 
coming,  Paul's  claim  across  the  river  was  threatened.    War  was  a^ 
once  declared,  and  though  pitted  against  several,  he  made  a  gallan 
fight.    At  one  time,  he  was  carried  wounded  to  Eagle  River  fo 
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gurgical  treatment.  At  another  time,  he  shot  one  of  his  enemies 
through  the  knee;  and,  at  another  time,  lie  was  shot  from  the 
window  of  a  house  with  bird  shot,  some  of  which  he  carried  with 
him  to  his  grave.  He  wa&  noted  as  a  man  devoid  of  fear  and 
possessed  of  a  will  of  iron.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  he  never 
allowed  the  offender  to  escape  unpunished.  He  built  the  Exchange 
Hotel,  which  he  kept  for  several  years.  About  1856,  he  built  the 
Paul  House.  At  first,  it  was  intended  for  a  private  residence;  but 
on  the  closing  of  the  Bigelow  House,  Mr.  Paul  was  induced  to  open 
it  as  a  hotel,  which  he  did,  after  enlarging  it  considerably,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  hotel  business  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  May  1,  1881.  For  seventeen  years  prior  to  his  death,  he 
had  been  a  strict  temperance  man.  After  having  once  taken  the 
pledge,  with  his  usual  tenacity  of  purpose  he  kept  it  inviolate. 
While  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  his  physician  prescribed  brandy 
to  stimulate  him  and  prolong  his  life;  he  refused  to  have  it  given 
him,  preferring  not  to  purchase  a  short  lease  of  life  by  the  violation 
of  the  pledge  which  he  had  kept  sacredly  for  so  many  years.  Mr. 
PauFs  life  had  been  full  of  adventure;  he  had  contended  with  both 
whites  and  Indians  in  the  early  days  of  his  settlement  at  Ontonagon, 
and  by  his  courage  and  determined  will  had  won  the  respect  of  his 
foes  and  confidence  of  his  friends;  his  was  a  stormy  life,  and  would 
furnish  material  for  an  interesting  volume  of  itself;  his  memory  is 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  old  neighbors  and  friends,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  departed  pioneer,  are  disposed  to  touch  lightly  on  his 
faults,  and  remember  only  his  many  manly  and  noble  qualities. 

M.  A.  POWERS,  Register  of  Deeds  of  Ontonagon  County,  was 
born  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  November,  1845.  He  moved  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  with  his  parents,  in  1852,  and  from  there  to  Superior 
City,  Lake  Superior,  in  1855.  In  1858,  he  located  at  Houghton, 
Mich.,  and  engaged  with  the  Franklin  Mining  Company.  Being 
employed  at  the  stamp-mill  of  that  company,  he  met  with  a  serious 
accident  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  machinery,  by  which  he  lost 
his  left  arm.  He  then  went  to  college  at  Montreal,  Canada,  for  two 
years.  In  1865,  he  came  to  Ontonagon,  and  in  1868  was  elected  Reg- 
ister of  Deeds  and  County  Clerk,  and  re-elected  each  succeeding 
term  to  this  date.  In  1881,  he  resigned  the  County  Clerkship  in  fa- 
vor of  his  brother,  H.  M.  Powers,  the  present  incumbent. 

H.  H.  RICH,  President  of  the  Ontonagon  Lumber  Company, 
was  born  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1827.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  lumber  business,  and  in  1844  moved  to  Dodge  County,  Wis., 
and  from  there  to  Omro,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1873;  there  he 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  lumber  business  with  Mr.  Stillman, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Rich  &  Stillman.  They  bought  the  Johnson 
Saw  Mill,  and  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  three 
years.  In  1876,  Mr.  Rich  came  to  Ontonagon,  and  with  his  brothers, 
A.  J.  and  Martin,  purchased  the  saw-mill  on  the  island,  and  began 
the  manufacture  of  lumber.  In  1877,  they  started  a  store  with  a 
stock  of  general  merchandise.  October  4,  1880,  their  mill  was 
burned,  together  with  a  lot  of  lumber,  entailing  a  loss  of  $40,000, 
on  which  they  had  only  $10,000  insurance.  They  rebuilt  the  mill  as 
it  is  now  in  1881,  putting  in  the  most  improved  machinery.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  they  formed  an  association  with  David  Kelley,  G.  B. 
Shaw  and  others,  of  Chicago,  under  the  title  of  the  Ontonagon  Lum- 
ber Company,  of  which  Mr.  H.  H.  Rich  was  chosen  President.  (See 
history  of  Ontonagon  Lumber  Company.)  The  Rich  Bros,  were  also 
proprietors  of  a  planing-mill  on  the  island,  which  burned  while 
stocked  with  seasoned  lumber  June,  1879,  by  which  they  sustained 
considerable  loss.  Mr.  Rich  is  also  President  of  the  Ontonagon 
River  Improvement  &  Boom  Company,  and  has  materially  im- 
proved the  river  under  his  management. 

EDWARD  SALES  (deceased)  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  influential  pioneers  of  the  copper  region;  he  was  born  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  of  English  parentage  about  the  year  1824.  In  1844,  he  went 
to  Freeport,  III,  and  in  1846  came  to  Lake  Superior;  he,  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  mining  men,  took  a  contract  at  the  Cliff 
Mine.  In  1848,  he  moved  to  Ontonagon,  and  at  once  became  prom- 
inently identified  with  its  local  interests.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  Augustus  Coburn  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  mineral  lands, 
and  soon  became  a  large  owner  of  mineral  lands.  He  was  at  one 
time  agent  of  the  Forest  Mine,  and  afterward  of  the  Toltec  Mine. 
He  also  had  charge  of  the  What  Cheer,  Pennsylvania,  Coulter, 
Algomah,  Farm  Ridge,  Evergreen,  Tremont,  Devon,  Hartford, 
Oneida,  Colling,  Maiden  and  Stevens.  He  was  a  practical  explorer, 
and  was  possessed  of  as  much  practical  information  as  any  other 
man  in  this  region.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  clear  judgment. 
In  his  ideas  of  business,  he  was  liberal,  even  to  his  own  disadvantage ; 
as  a  neighbor,  he  was  always  obliging  and  kind.  While  in  Detroit 
on  business  he  was  taken  sick  and  died  at  the  house  of  his  old 
friend,  F.  L.  Lasier.  He  was  buried  in  the  Evergreen  Cemetery, 
near  Ontonagon,  by  the  side  of  his  wife.     They  left  no  children. 

^  JOSEPH  SELLER,  merchant,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
June  4,  1817;  was  brought  up  at  mining,  and  emigrated  to  America 
in  August,  1849.  He  located  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  kept  hotel 
about  three  years,  and  in  1852  came  to  Lake  Superior;  landed  at  Eagle 
Harbor,  and  engaged  as  a  miner  at  the  Northwest  Mine;  worked 
there  two  years,  then  moved  to  Copper  Harbor,  and  worked  in  the 


Keweenaw  Mine  one  year.  In  1855,  he  came  to  Ontonagon  County, 
and  spent  the  following  year  in  the  employ  of  the  Ridge  Mining 
Company.  He  then  located  at  Maple  Grove,  where  he  kept  hotel 
until  1868.  He  then  bought  a  farm  of  eighty-four  acres  in  Ontonag- 
on Township.  He  conducted  it  four  years.  During  that  four 
year?,  he  was  Highway  Commissioner  three  years.  He  was  also 
magistrate  at  Maple  Grove  one  year.  In  1872,  he  moved  to  Onto- 
nagon Town,  and  engaged  in  his  present  business,  that  of  a  dealer  in 
general  merchandise.  Mr.  Seller  has  a  well-stocked  store  in  his 
line,  and  is  doing  a  very  satisfactory  business. 

ELIAS  SWEET,  merchant,  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1823.  He  learned  the  machinist's 
trade,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1848.  He  located  at  the  Bruce 
Mine,  in  Canada,  where  he  was  employed  until  1851.  He  then 
came  to  Ontonagon,  and  engaged  with  the  Ohio  &  Trap  Rock  Com- 
pany. He  was  with  that  company  until  February,  1854.  He  next 
went  to  the  Ridge  Mine,  where  he  was  employed  in  putting  up  the 
stamps  and  engine.  He  continued  with  that  company  until  the 
work  was  suspended  by  the  company.  He  spent  one  year  longer  at 
this  mine  with  the  tributers,  and^  in  the  fall  of  1859  he  engaged  with 
the  Minesota  company  as  machinist,  and  remained  an  employe  of 
the  company  five  years.  He  spent  eight  months  at  the  Evergreen 
Bluff  Mine  in  erecting  machinery.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Minesota  Mine  as  foreman  of  machinery,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  company's  service  until  they  began  to  let  the  work 
out  to  tributers.  He  then  took  the  burrows  to  work  on  tribute, 
using  the  stamp-mill.  He  carried  on  this  work  about  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  secured  a  large  amount  of  copper.  In 
June,  1876,  he  came  to  Ontonagon. 

WILLIAM  YAN  SCHAICK,  proprietor  of  the  Bigelow  House, 
the  largest  hotel  building  west  of  Houghton.  This  house  is  under- 
going repairs,  and  will  be  re-opened  for  the  season  of  1882.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  March 
19,  1825.  He  emigrated  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1844,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  1852,  when  he  went  to  the  Sault,  and  in  1853 
came  to  Ontonagon.  He  was  a  cigar  maker  by  trade,  and  followed 
that  business  He  helped  to  organize  the  Nonesuch  Mine  in  1867. 
He  carried  on  the  cigar  business  some  ten  years,  and  in  1875  bought 
the  Bigelow  House  at  a  bargain,  and  now  that  the  prospects  of  the 
town  are  brightening,  he  proposes  to  put  it  in  repair  and  re-open 
it  next  season.  A  stone  foundation  is  now  being  put  under  the 
whole  building. 

JOHN  M.  WHITE,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Ontonagon, 
now  a  resident  of  Jamestown,  Dak.,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1819; 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1824  with  his  parents,  and  located  in 
Halifax.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Canada, 
where  he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  until  1853;  he  then  came 
to  Ontonagon  County  and  engaged  as  a  carpenter  at  the  Forest 
Mine;  he  built  the  first  stamp-mill  for  that  company,  and  was  fore- 
man carpenter  for  the  works;  he  was  next  foreman  carpenter  of  the 
Norwich  Mme.  Then  resided  in  Ontonagon  for  one  year.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Evergreen  Bluff  Mine  as  foreman  carpenter; 
was  there  two  years;  he  was  next  employed  at  the  Douglas  Hough- 
ton Mine.  Then  to  the  Calumet  Mine  as  contractor.  He  erected 
the  first  incline  for  that  company.  He  was  next  at  the  Schoolcraft, 
where  he  enlarged  the  stamp-mills.  Then  to  the  Copper  Falls  Mine, 
and  returned  to  Ontonagon,  and  in  July,  1880,  he  moved  to  Dakota, 
where  he  is  now  engaged  in  farming. 

EOCKLAND  TOW^NSHIP. 

This  townBhip  lies  next  south  of  Ontonagon,  and  was 
organized  July  4,  .1853,  at  the  home  of  Daniel  Cavina,  in 
pursuance  of  a  legislative  act  passed  in  1847,  thus:  "All 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Ontonagon  known  and  designated 
as  Town  50,  etc.,  north,  Ranges  38  and  39  west,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  set  off  and  organized  into  a  separate  town- 
ship by  the  name  of  Rockland,  and  the  first  township 
meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Cavina,  in 
said  township,  on  the  4th  day  of  July  next.  E.  C.  Roberts 
was  chosen  Moderator;  J.  B.  Townsend,  Clerk;  and  Smith 
Titus  and  D.  Cavina,  Inspectors.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

.  **1.  That  all  neat  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  mules  be  restrained 
from  running  at  large  for  the  present  year.  2.  That  if  any  viola- 
tion of  Section  1  of  the  by-laws  shall  occur,  the  person  to  whom 
said  property  .may  belong  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  |5  for 
each  and  every  offense." 

The  following  persons  were  elected  the  first  township 
officers : 

Supervisor,  J.  L.  L.  Pratt;  Town  Clerk,  J.  B.  Town- 
send;  Town  Treasurer,   J.  B.   Townsend;  Justices  of   the 
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Peace,  Edward  Jeaaings,  Williain  Peck,  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, P.  L.  Phelan;  Assessor,  Porter  B.  Eastman,  James 
E.  Hoyt;  School  Inspectors,  C.  M.  Saunders,  P.  L.  Phelan; 
Commissioners  of  Highways,  Daniel  Oavina,  Robert  R, 
Livingston,  P.  B.  Eastman;  Overseers  of  Poor,  William 
Peck,  Daniel  Cavina;  Constables,  P.  Dodge,  William  Lahym, 
Paul  Dolan,  George  Sheary. 

There  were  but  nineteen  votes  cast  at  this  election  in 
Rockland  Township,  as  shown  by  the  following  list  of 
voters:  Robert  R.  Livingston,  C.  M.  Saunders,  J.  E.  Hoyt, 
B.  Draper,  P.  L.  Phelan,  Thomas  Brady,  James  Banden, 
Smith  Titus,  Daniel  Cavina,  P.  Dodge,  Patrick  Henry,  J. 
L.  L.  Pratt,  E.  C.  Roberts,  Otto  Kunath,  Jam<^s  O.  Connell, 
James  Foley,  Timothy  O'Neil,  Rich  Smith  and  John  Tobit. 

In  1871,  the  tax  levy  of  the  township  was  2  mills,  pro- 
ducing a  revenue  of  1540.37,  distributed  for  roads  and  other 
expenses  of  the  township. 

In  1871,  there  were  187  voters  in  the  township,  and  in 
1880  there  were  156. 

In  1860,  Rockland  Township  contained  2,858  people, 
including  the  villages  and  mining  hamlets.  In  1870,  it 
contained  a  population  of  L,477  whites  and  two  Indians. 
In  1880,  it  had  a  population  of  887.  This  falling  off  from 
1860  is  attributed  to  the  decrease  in  the  mining  operations 
therein.  It  is  the  finest  township  in  the  county,  contain- 
ing more  arable  land  under  cultivation  than  any  other 
section  in  the  county.  It  contains  several  well-cultivated 
farms,  which  produce  fine  crops  of  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  etc. 
All  varieties  of  small  fruits  are  grown,  as  well  as  the  hardier 
varieties  of  apples.  Within  this  township,  twelve  miles 
southeast  from  Ontonagon,  is  located  the  village  of  Rock- 
land, which  was  laid  out  by  the  Minesota  Mining  Company 
in  1862,  and  is  located  near  this  famous  mine.  It  is  now  a 
consolidation  of  three  other  organized  villages  adjoining  it 
—Williamsburg,  on  Section  9,  Town  50,  Range  39,  laid 
out,  platted  and  recorded  by  William  Shepard  and  Will- 
iam Davis,  May  10,  1858;  Webster,  on  Section  16,  Town 
50,  Range  39,  was  laid  out,  platted  and  recorded  by  James 
M.  Cooper,  September  3,  1858;  Rosendale,  on  Section  9, 
Town  50,  Range  39,  was  laid  out,  platted  and  recorded  by 
the  Minesota  Mining  Company,  October  27,  1858.  The 
village  of  Rockland  was  incorporated  under  State  law  in 
1864,  and  included  the  platted  territory  of  Williamsburg, 
Webster  and  Rosendale,  which  never  sustained  independ- 
ent organizations.  The  first  election  was  held  that  year, 
and  Thomas  Emmons  was  elected  President;  Robert  Allen, 
Recorder  and  Treasurer,  with  six  Trustees.  The  village 
organization  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  too 
expensive  luxury,  and  resolved  itself  back  again  under  the 
township  organization. 

Rockland  is  thriving  and  pleasantly  located,  encircled 
with  high  ranges  of  rocky  mountains,  and,  like  other  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  in  this  section,  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
old  Minesota  and  National  Mines. 

The  first  store  here  was  bailt  on  the  site  where  M.  L. 
Stannard  is  now  located  in  1857  by  Mr.  Webster  for  B.  T. 
Rogers,  the  present  Sheriff  of  the  county,  who  occupied  it 
as  a  general  store  for  several  years.  The  Minesota  Min- 
ing Company  also  had  a  large  general  store  outside  of  the 
village,  besides  a  school  and  church  built  by  them  in  an 
early  day. 

The  first  post  office  was  established  here  in  1857,  called 
the  Minesota  Mine,  with  William  Peck  as  Postmaster. 
The  first  mail  received  was  distributed  at  the  mine.  The 
first  i|uarterly  receipts  were  131.31.  The  quarter's  receipts 
ending  March  31,  1861,  were  $335.61.  This  year  the 
office  was  moved  to  near  its  present  quarters  in  Rockland, 


and  changed  to  the  National  Post  Office,  with  T.  B.  Rogers 
as  Postmaster.  About  1862,  it  was  changed  to  Rockland. 
Since  1872,  R.  D.  Menhenet  has  been  Postmaster,  and  keeps 
a  model  office.  The  eastern  mail  reaches  here  daily  by  stage 
from  Houghton. 

The  first  school  eatablished  in  the  village  was  upon  the 
Minesota  Mine  plat.  The  place  now  supports  an  excel- 
lent graded  school,  which  occupies  an  ample  and  well  con- 
structed building.  The  township  had  in  1880  a  school 
population  of  392.  The  union  school  of  the  village  is 
under  good  management. 

The  first  religious  services  in  Rockland  Township  were 
held  in  the  Whim  House  at  the  Minesota  Mine  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Coe,  and  Rev.  O.  Day  succeeded  him  in  1850.  The 
next  services  were  held  in  the  schoolhouse  thereat.  About 
that  time,  the  Minesota  Mining  Company  agreed  that 
when  the  mine  paid  expenses  the  locality  should  have  a 
church  building,  and  when  they  obtained  fifty  tons  of  cop- 
per per  month  the  edifice  should  have  a  bell.  Both  were 
soon  secured. 

The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  edifice  was  erected 
in  1856  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the  village.  In  1860, 
the  society  built  another  edifice  of  wood,  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, which  it  now  occupies.  Rev.  Mr.  Burnham  was  the 
first  local  pastor. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  built  in  the  "  hollow,"  on  the 
Minesota  Mine  property,  in  1853.  In  1857,  they  erected 
a  new  and  larger  structin-e  in  a  more  eligible  location,  and 
in  1870  the  congregation  built  the  present  ample  edifice. 
Rev.  William  Dwyre  is  the  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
which  has  a  large  congregation. 

The  Christian  Church  edifice  was  built  in  1863,  which 
is  a  small  wooden  structure,  and  is  not  now  used  for  church 
purposes. 

The  Lutheran  Church  edifice  was  built  in  1866,  a  mod- 
erate frame  stracture,  though  ample  for  the  society  at 
present. 

The  Odd  Fellows  have  a  lodge  here,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  Ontonagon  July  24,  1854,  with  H.  R.  Close,  R.  B. 
Hall,  E.  C.  Rhaum,  A.  Doolittle  and  Thomas  Nash  as 
charter  members.  The  first  officers  were:  A.  Doolittle,  N. 
G. ;  H.  R.  Close,  V.  G. ;  R.  B.  Hall,  Secretary;  E.  C.  Rhaum, 
Treasurer;  Thomas  Nash,  O.  G.  The  lodge  was  moved  to 
Rockland  March  15,  1862.  They  own  the  frame  building 
which  they  occupy,  by  purchase  in  1865  for  $900.  The 
order  is  healthy  and  in  good  financial  condition,  having  a 
balance  in  treasury  of  $500  besides  assets,  cash  in  bank 
and  invested  1,600.  The  present  membership  is  fifty-five. 
The  present  officers  are:  Thomas  H.  Emmons,  N.  G.; 
Thomas  King,  Y.  G. ;  N.  Fargo,  Secretary;  T.  D.  James, 
Treasurer;  John  Williams,  Permanent  Secretary;  M.  Ruhl, 
Warden;  E.    Simmons,  I.  G. ;  Rush  Rule,  Conductor. 

The  Masonic  order  have  a  lodge  here.  No.  108,  organ- 
ized January  14,  1859.  The  charter  members  were  Will- 
iam Peck,  first  Grand  Master;  James  B.  Townsend,  Senior 
Warden;  Daniel  P.  Wait,  Junior  Warden;  Dr.  Osborn,  L. 
Stannard,  who  was  Master  ten  years.  The  present  Master 
is  Dr.  F.  J.  Downer;  Senior  Warden,  B,  F.  Chynoweth; 
Junior  Warden,  Capt.  E.  Bawdsen;  Senior  Deacon,  Rich- 
ard Rule;  Junior  Deacon,  Henry  Hillegass;  Treasurer,  S. 
Martin;  Tiler,  T.  T.  Dunn.  The  present  membership  is 
twenty-five.  The  order  occupies  the  Odd  Fellows'  building 
as  their  headquarters  for  past  ten  years. 

In  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Minesota  Mine,  about 
1858,  there  were  some  six  thousand  people  in  and  around 
Rockland,  and  for  a  time  it  took  some  seventy  odd  saloons 
to  supply  their  thirst. 
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The  present  township  officers  of  RooMandare:  Super- 
visor, Henry  Miller;  Clerk,  John  F.  Chynoweth;  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  H.  Emmons.  The  same  were  the  officers  in 
1881,  except  that  William  E.  Parnall  was  Supervisor. 

The  total  vote  cast  in  the  township  in  1882  was  145. 

BIOGBAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

RICHARD  CHYNOWETH,  proprietor  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows*  Hotel  and  partner  in  the  meat  market  business.  Mr.  Chyn- 
oweth was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  June  19,  1834*  He  was 
brought  up  a  miner,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1860. 
He  came  at  once  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  made  his  home  at 
Houghton.  April  17,  1861,  he  came  to  Rockland,  and  worked  in  the 
Rockland  Mine  two  years.  In  1863,  he  opened  a  hotel  at  the  For- 
est Landing,  which  he  kept  nine  years.  He  then  removed  to  Rock- 
land, and  bought  the  house  which  he  now  keeps.  He  added  largely 
to  its  dimensions,  and  put  it  in  first-class  condition.  It  is  no  empty 
form  of  words  to  say  that  the  guest  at  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hotel  finds  neat  rooms,  a  well-furnished  table  and  an  obliging 
landlord.  It  is  a  pity  as  much  cannot  truthfully  be  said  of  more 
public  houses  in  this  region.  In  April,  1882,  Mr.  Chynoweth  en- 
gaged in  the  butchering  business  with  a  partner,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  meat  market.  Mr.  Chynoweth  has  held  various  local  offices. 
He  has  served  three  years  as  Highway  Commissioner  for  Rockland, 
and  State  Local  Commissioner  two  years,  of  the  State  road  between 
Ontonagon  and  Baraga. 

JAMES  M.  HARING,  dealer  in  furs,  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1833.  He  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  his  parents  in 
1836.  He  subsequently,  moved  to  the  Island  of  Mackinaw.  His  fa- 
ther, Samuel  K.  Haring,  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Mackinaw,  his 
district  including  at  that  time  all  of  Lake  Superior  and  that  part  of 
Lake  Michigan  north  of  the  Manitou  Islands  and  Lake  Huron  ^ast 
of  Thunder  Bay.  His  death  occurred  September  19,  1849,  James 
M.  moved  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1852,  where  he  was  employed 
as  book-keeper  in  the  land  office  for  Warner  &  Pratt.  He  soon  after 
went  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  wintered  at  what  is  now  Superior 
City.  May  24,  1853,  he  came  to  Rockland,  and  engaged  with  the 
Forest  Mining  Company.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  at 
the  landing.  In  1854,  he  took  charge  of  the  company's  store  at  the 
•  mine,  and  remained  with  that  company  two  and  a  half  years.  He 
then  took  charge  of  the  store  at  the  Minesota  Mine,  and  two  years 
later  moved  to  the  village  of  Rockland,  and  was  manager  of  a  stpre 
for  a  Mr.  Parker  one  year.  He  next  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
William  Condon  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  a,  year  and  a  half 
later  bought  out  Mr.  Condon,  and  continued  the  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  dealer  in  clothing  and  gents'  furnishing  goods.  Five  years 
later,  he  sold  out  and  engaged  in.  the  fur  business,  and  has  continued 
it  to  this  date  (1882). 

JAMES  E.  HOYT,  carpenter  of  the  National  Mine,  is  a  pioneer 
of  Rockland  of  1849;  he  was  born  in  New  York  City  August  12,  1815. 
When  two  years  of  age,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Stamford, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen;  he  then  returned 
to  New  York  City,  and  served  his  time  at  the  carpenter  and  joiner's 
trade;  he  remained  in  New  York,  working  at  his  trade  until  1849, 
when  he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  located  at  what  is  now  Rock- 
land; he  first  lived  at  the  plat  made  by  the  Minesota  Mining  Com- 
pany until  March,  1862,  when  he  lost  his  home  by  fire;  he  then  built 
his  present  tasty  home  just  on  the  border  of  the  plat  to  the  east. 
Mr.  Hoy t  had  purchased  a  tract  of  several  acres,  which  was  in  a 
wild,  rough  and  uninviting  condition.  This  he  improved  and 
beautified  at  great  labor  and  expense.  A  fine  collection  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  embower  the  premises,  while  to  the  eastward  he 
has  a  magnificent  garden  and  fields  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  demonstrated  that  agriculture  on  Lake  Superior  can  be 
made  a  success,  at  least  in  Ontonagon  County.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  crops,  he  grows  successfully  the  earlier  varieties  of  field 
com.  Small  fruits  of  many  kinds  grow  abundantly  in  his  garden, 
while  his  apple  trees  are  so  loaded  with  fruit  they  have  to  be  sup- 
ported with  props.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Minesota 
Mine  as  carpenter  from  1849  to  1864.  He  then  engaged  with  the 
Rockland  and  Superior  Mining  Companies  as  agent,  and  continued 
with  those  companies  eleven  years,  or  until  they  suspended  opera- 
tions. He  then  took  charge  of  the  National  for  two  years  under  the 
old  organization,  since  which  time  he  has  been  employed  at  the  same 
mine  on^ surface  and  carpenter  work.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  held  the  office 
of  Sheriff  one  term.  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  for  several  years  and 
other  local  offices.  He  is  the  possessor  of  two  very  valuable  speci- 
mens of  mechanical  skill,  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  They  are  two  very 
beautiful  inlaid  tables,  one  being  a  large  centre,  which  is  composed 
of  nearly  forty-two  thousand  pieces  of  wood.  So  elegant  is  the 
workmanship  that  Mr.  Hoyt  received  a  diploma  on  exhibiting  it  at 
the  American  Industrial  Exposition  at  New  York  City.  .  The  second 
table  is  smaller  than  the  other,  but  scarcely  inferior  in  workman- 
ship.   This  table  has  7,030  pieces. 


GAPT.  THOMAS  D.  JAMES,  agent  of  the  Minesota  Mining 
Company,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  in  1832;  was  brought  up  a 
miner,  and,  in  1853,  emigrated  to  America.  He  spent  three  years  in 
the  East,  and  then  removed  to  Dodge ville.  Wis.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  lead  mining  till  1861,  when  he  came  to  Rockland,  Mich., 
and  engaged  as  a  miner  at  the  Minesota  Mine.  Three  years  later, 
he  was  appointed  captain  at  the  Evergreen  Bluff  Mine,  where  he 
spent  one  and  a  half  years.  He  then  returned  to  the  Minesota  as 
captain;  on  the  resignation  of  the  agent  captain,  WiUiam  Harris, 
he  was  appointed  agent  in  his  place,  and  has  held  that  position  ten 
years.  Mr.  James  has  been  Supervisor  of  Rockland  three  years,  and 
has  held  other  local  offices. 

BENJAMIN  JEFFS,  merchant,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, Eng.  He  came  to  America  in  May,  1856;  spent  a  short  time  in 
New  York  City,  and  then  removed  to  Canada.  He  remained  a  year 
and  a  half  in  that  country,  and  then  came  to  Lake  Superior,  coming 
direct  to  Rockland;  he  established  his  present  business  in  1861,  and 
has  conducted  it  continuously  to  this  date,  1882.  Starting  in  a  small 
way,  he  has,  by  his  energy  and  enterprise,  built  up  one  of  the  most 
extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  on  the  lake.  His  line  is  gen- 
eral merchandise  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  term,  as  he  keeps  in 
stock  everything  merchantable,  from  a  reaper  to  a  paper  of  pins, 
dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware,  queensware; 
hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  sewing  machines, 
threshing  machines,  farming  implements,  wagons,  buggies,  har- 
nesses, glazed  sash,  blinds,  doors,  etc.,  flour,  feed,  grain,  meats, 
furniture,  etc.  Average  stock,  $30,000;  maximum  stock,  $50,000. 
Mr.  Jeffs,  to  encourage  trade  from  abroad,  runs  a  platform  spring 
passenger  wagon  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Greenland,  distant  six 
miles,  and  to  the  neighboring  mines  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
customers.  Agricultural  pursuits  are  limited  in  this  region,  but  Mr. 
Jeffs  has  already  sold  four  threshing  machines,  one  reaper  and  eight 
mowers.  He  also  has  a  farm  of  250  acres,  100  of  which  are  im- 
proved and  under  cultivation.  He  has  a  tract  of  fourteen  acres  in 
the  village,  and  other  village  property.  Mr.  Jeffs  is  a  self-made 
man,  who  by  energy  and  strict  attention  to  business,  has  achieved 
success.  In  addition  to  his  other  business,  he  does  something  in  the 
broker's  line,  and  buys  and  sells  Government  bonds.  He  has  also 
held  various  local  offices. 

CHARLES  MUELLER,  jeweler  and  dealer  in  fancy  goods  and 
groceries,  flour,  feed  and  provisions;  average  stock,  $4,000.  Mr. 
Mueller  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  April  1, 1826.  He  served  a  reg- 
ular apprenticeship  to  the  cutter's  and  silversmith's  trade.  In  1854, 
he  emigrated  to  America;  spent  one  summer  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and, 
in  October,  1854,  came  to  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  and  opened  a 
jewelry  store,  and  continued  business  at  that  place  till  1862,  when 
he  removed  to  Rockland  and  engaged  in  his  present  business.  While 
here  he  has  served  two  years  as  Town  Clerk,  and  several  years  as 
a  school  officer. 

WILLIAM  E.  PARNELL,  agent  of  the  National  Mine,  was 
born  in  England  June  3,  1839.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1857; 
settled  in  South  Carolina  and  was  engaged  in  railroading.  He  was 
also  employed  in  coal  mining  at  the  Midlothian  Coal  Mine  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  subsequently  followed  the  same  business  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1860,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  engaged  at  the  National  Mine 
as  a  miner;  two  years  later,  he  was  made  mining  captain,  and  re- 
mained with  the  company  ten  years.  He  then  changed  to  the 
Franklin  Mine,  where  he  served  one  year  as  mining  captain.  He 
next  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and  was  employed  as  superintendent  of 
a  coal  mine  nearly  three  years;  returning  to  Lake  Superior,  he  en- 
gaged as  mining  captain,  and  continued  at  that  mine  till  the  spring 
of  1880,  when  he  accepted  the  agency  of  the  National  Mine,  where 
he  is  now  employed.  Under  Capt.  Parnell's  management,  the  old 
National  is  rapidly  approaching  a  healthy  productive  condition. 

CHARLES  SKELTON,  mail  contractor  and  proprietor  of  stage 
line  between  Ontonagon  and  L' Anse  and  Ontonagon  and  Houghton, 
with  a  connecting  branch  between  Greenland  and  Rockland.  A 
daily  stage  is  run  each  way  between  Ontonagon  and  Houghton  in 
the  summer,  or  during  navigation,  and,  while  navigation  is  closed, 
it  is  run  between  Ontonagon  and  L' Anse,  connecting  with  the  Mar- 
quette, Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  at  the  latter  place.  Mr. 
Skelton  was  born  in  Canada  October  16,  1833.  He  came  to  Lake 
Superior  in  1850,  with  his  parents,  and  located  in  the  woods  eight 
miles  above  Ontonagon  on  the  river.  His  father  kept  a  wayside 
tavern  and  cultivated  some  land.  In  1861,  they  moved  to  the  half- 
way house  between  Ontonagon  and  Rockland.  Mr.  Skelton  moved 
to  Rockland  in  1869;  in  1877,  he  began  running  a  stage  line,  and  has 
held  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  on  this  route  since  1880. 

LINUS  STANNARD,  merchant,  established  his  present  busi- 
ness in  1862;  he  keeps  a  full  stock  of  general "  merchandise  of  an 
average  value  of  $30,000.  He  is  also  interested  in  the  firm  of  L. 
Collins  &  Co.,  general  merchants,  Greenland.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1840;  spent  some  years 
at  Norwich,  and,  in  1861,  came  to  Rockland,  Lake  Superior,  and  es- 
tablished his  present  business  the  following  year.  He  has  held  variou 
local  offices;  served  a  while  as  Township  Clerk;  three  terms  as  Su 
pervisor,  and,  in  1878,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  County  Board- 
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GREENLAND  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township  was  organized  in  1853,  and  lies  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county.  The  first  organizing  elec- 
tion was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Forest  Mining  Company 
February  3,  1853,  at  which  township  officers  were  elected, 
and  the  township  thus  formed  was  made  a  component 
part  of  Ontonagon  County. 

In  this  township  is  located  a  small  village  called  Maple 
Grove,  situated  on  Section  35,  Township  51  north,  of  Range 
38  west,  which  was  platted  by  James  Burdenshaw,  and 
November  20,  1858,  was  recorded.  The  first  building  in 
the  place  was  a  log  house  erected  in  1850  by  Daniel  Cavina, 
which  stood  west  of  Mr.  Bond's  store.  The  first  frame 
building  in  it  was  erected  by  John  Rogers.  The  first  hotel 
was  built  in  1855,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Bond  in  1860,  and 
called  the  Eagle  Hotel,  which  is  now  kept  by  W.  R.  Will- 
iams. A.  Hines  also  keeps  a  small  public  house.  The 
Maple  Grove  Post  Office  was  established  here  in  1850,  with 
William  Burdenshaw  as  Postmaster,  who  also  kept  the  first 
store  here.  The  only  store  in  the  place  is  now  kept  by 
James  T.  Bond,  consisting  of  a  $30,000  stock  of  general 
merchandise.  This  village  lies  some  eighteen  miles  south- 
east of  Ontonagon,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  mining  in- 
terests surrounding  it.  In  1880,  the  township  had  a  total 
population  of  825,  a  school  population  of  369  and  a  voting 
population  of  150. 

BIOGRAPHJCAL    SKETCHES. 

JAMES  T.  BOND,  general  merchant,  P.  O.  Greenland,  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  Eng. ,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1850.  He  spent  five ' 
years  at  Vienna,  Canada,  and,  in  1855,  came  to  Ontonagon  County, 
Mich.  He  worked  at  the  Toltec  Mine  a  few  months,  and  then  at 
the  Flintsteel  awhile.  He  then  ''went  below,"  and  was  absent  till 
the  fall  of  1856;  on  his  retm-n,  he  engaged  at  the  Minesota  Mine, 
and  remained  in  the  emploj  of  that  company  a  year  and  a  half. 
He  then  moved  to  Maple  Grove  village,  and  opened  a  hotel  in  a 
little  log  house.  A  few  months  later,  he  leased  the  principal  hotel 
in  the  place,  which  he  named  the  "Eagle  Hotel,"  which  he  subse- 
quently bought  and  still  owns.  He  kept  the  hotel  till  1872,  when  he 
leased  it  and  engaged  in  his  present  business.  Mr.  Bond  carries  a 
full  stock  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  hats  and  caps,  boots 
and  shoes,  flour,  feed  and  grain;  in  fact  keeps  almost  everything. 
He  has  held  various  local  offices;  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  of  Ontonagon  County  three  years;  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways, and  Assessor  nine  years,  being  the  present  incumbent. 

CAPT.  JOHN  CHYNOWETH,  Superintendent  of  the  Mass 
Mme,  and  agent  of  the  Aztec,  P.  O.  Greenland,  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall, Eng.,  and  came  to  America  with  his  father,  Benjamin  Chyno- 
weth,  in  1828.  The  father  was  a  mining  agent,  and  was  the  first  to 
open  the  East  Delaware  Coal  Mines  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  killed 
there  by  an  accidental  explosion,  with  three  other  gentlemen,  owners 
of  the  mine.  This  happened  in  1831.  Shortly  after  his  father's 
death,  John  accompanied  his  mother  back  to  England,  where  he 
became  a  miner,  and  worked  in  the  Cornwall  Copper  Mines  till  1847, 
when  he  returned  to  xlmerica.  He  spent  the  first  few  years  after 
his  return,  at  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1854,  came  to 
Lake  Superior  and  engaged  at  the  National  Mine  as .  first  mining 
captain,  and  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  underground  work.  He 
was  subsequently  placed  in  charge  of  the  entire  location,  and  re- 
mained wdth  this  company  twentv-five  years.  In  1877,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Mass  Mine,  and  his  son,  Benjamin 
F.,  bemg  appointed  agent.  Bming  the  war,  Capt.  Chynoweth  had 
charge  of  the  Great  Western  Mine;  work  was  suspended  in  this  mine 
in  1866.  Capt.  Chynoweth  is  one  of  the  pioneer  mining  men  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  has  always  held  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust.  A  more  pains-taking,  conscientious  and  competent  mining 
ofiicer  is  not  known  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Under  his  and  his 
son's  management,  the  Mass  Mine  is  developing  into  a  profitable 
property.  The  mine  is  producing  about  fifty  tons  of  copper  per 
month,  which,  with  the  limited  facilities  possessed,  is  a  splendid 
showing. 

BENJAMIlSr  F.  CHYKOWETH,  agent  of  the  Mass  Mining 
■Company,  and  clerk  of  the  National  Mine,  is  the  son  of  Capt  John 
Chynoweth,  Superintendent  of  the  Mass  Mine,  and  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1851.  He  came  to  Lake  Superior  with  his  parents 
in  1854.  He  studied  at  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  and,  since 
1870,  has  been  employed  about  the  mines  with  his  father.  In  1869, 
he  engaged  with  the  "Nfational  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  has 
been  mining  engineer  and  clerk  since  1870.    In  1875,  he  was  ap- 


pointed agent  of  the  Mass  Mine,  now  the  most  productive  and  im- 
portant mine  of  Ontonagon  County.  Though  comparatively  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Chynoweth  discharges  the  responsible  duties  devolving 
upon  him  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  supe- 
rior officers. 

LAWREKCE  COLLIKS,  Postmaster  and  senior  partner  of  L. 
Collins  &  Co.,  merchants,  Greenland,  is  a  native  of  Oakland 
County,  Mich.,  and  was  born  in  1844.  When  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  came  to  Lake  Superior,  and  made  his  home  at  Ontonagon.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  school  days,  he  engaged  as  merchant's  clerk,  and 
pursued  that  calling  till  1870.  He  then  started  in  business  for  him- 
self in  the  town  of  Greenland,  as  a  dealer  in  general  merchandise. 
By  good  management  and  strict  attention  to  business,  he  built  up  a 
prosperous  trade.  In  1878,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  the 
Greenland  Post  Office,  which  position  he  still  holds.  In  June,  1880, 
he  sold  an  interest  in  the  business  to  Mr.  L.  Stannard,  and  the  firm 
of  L.  Collins  &  Co.  was  organized.  The  new  firm  continued  the 
business  successfully  until  their  store  and  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  by  which  they  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss. 
Mr.  Collins  had  lost  his  house  and  household  goods  by  fire  only  a 
few  months  previous.  Both  fires  were  evidently  the  work  of  incen- 
diaries. As  Mr.  Collins  is  one  of  the  most  popular  merchants  in 
this  region,  and  there  being  no  known  reason  why  he  should  have 
an  enemy  so  malignant,  this  succession  of  calamities  is  most  mys- 
terious. The  firm  continued  business  in  a  temporary  store  at  the 
Evergreen  Bluff  Mine  till  their  new  store  on  the  old  site  shall  be 
completed.  At  this  writing,  it  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
the  county.  This  firm  deals  in  general  merchandise,  and  carries  an 
average  stock  of  $25,000.  Their  store  is  located  on  the  Rockland 
and  Houghton  road,  and  adjacent  to  the  Ridge  Mine. 

SAMUEL  B.  HARRIS,  agent  of  the  Ridge  Copper  Company, 
also  of  the  Adventure,  Hilton  and  Lake  Superior  Mines,  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  December  18,  1834.  His  early  life  was  passed  in 
mining.  He  was  married  August  31,  1854,  and  started  soon  after- 
ward for  America.  On  arriving  in  this  country,  he  proceeded  to 
Wisconsin,  and  spent  two  years  in  the  lead  mines  of  Iowa  County. 
In  1856,  he  came  to  Lake  Superior  and  worked  for  several  years  in 
the  Minnesota  and  other  different  mines  in  various  parts  of  the 
copper  region.  In  1864,  he  was  appointed  mining  captain  of  the 
Mesnard  and  Pontiac  Mines  in  Houghton  County,  and,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  he  has  been  engaged  as  mining  captain  or  agent 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  mines  successively,  viz. :  The 
Phoenix  Mine  and  the  Eagle  Harbor  Mines  in  Keweenaw  County; 
the  famous  Calumet  Mine  and  the  Franklin  Mine  in  Houghton 
County.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Ridge  and  other 
mines  in  Ontonagon  County,  which  position  he  still  retains,  and 
during  his  long  and  varied  experience  in  mining,  has  proven  himself 
a  faithful  and  competent  officer. 

CAPT.  JOHN"  TREVORROW,  mining  captain  of  Bohemian 
Mine,  P.  O.  Greenland,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  in  1838.  He 
was  brought  up  a  miner,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1863,  Coming 
direct  to  Ontonagon  County,  Mich.  Since  coming  here,  he  has 
worked  at  various  mines,  the  Rockland,  Flintsteel,  Henwood,  Calu- 
met and  Bohemian.  He  was  timber  man  at  the  Rockland  and  Cal- 
umet, and  first  captain  at  the  Henwood  Mine.  For  the  past  seven 
years  he  has  been  first  captain  of  the  Bohemian  Mine. 

CARP  LAKE  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
and  was  formed  mainly  out  of  the  original  and  disorgan- 
ized Pewabic.  It  was  organized  about  1850,  and  comprise 
over  six  congressional  townships.  In  1860,  it  h  ad  a  popula  - 
tion  of  836;  in  1870,  of  825;  in  1880,  it  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  825,  a  school  population  of  369  and  a  voting 
population  of  150.  It  has  no  villages  within  its  limits, 
save  a  mining  hamlet  or  more. 

The  original  Pewabic  Township  covered  the  territory 
now  embraced  within  Carp  Lake,  and  retained  its  organ- 
ization until  1865,  when  it  was  disorganized,  as  before 
noted.  There  appears  to  be  no  record  at  hand  of  its  first 
and  subsequent  elections.  Also  a  part  of  its  territory  is 
embraced  in  the  present  township  of  Rockland.  About  the 
time  of  the  separate  and  permanent  organization  of  the 
county  in  1853,  a  township  called  Algonquin  was  organ- 
ized, and  retained  its  organic  existence  until  about  1874, 
when  it  was  disorganized,  and  the  territory  embraced  with- 
in its  limits  was  attached  to  Greenland  Township.  In 
1870,  Algonquin  had  only  a  population  of  fifty-four  persons. 
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THE  title  would  be  a  solecism  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bright  prospects  of  this  division  of  the  State.  The 
district  maj  be  considered  to  be  in  its  primitive  condition 
up  to  that  day,  in  1881,  when  the  steam  engine  of  the  D., 
M.  &  M.  Railroad  rushed  through  its  wildernesses,  sound- 
ing the  advance  of  civilization.  The  settlements  at  Munis - 
ing  and  Monastique  previous  to  that  time  did  not  possess 
characteristics  of  permanency,  but  with  the  railroad  the 
wilderness,  or  rather  the  uninhabited  domain  of  agricult- 
ural wealth,  became  daily  more  circumscribed,  until  now  but 
few  acres  of  that  vast  country  extending  from  the  great 
Superior  to  Lake  Michigan  are  without  an  actual  or  pros- 
pective owner. 

This  coanty,  like  Chippewa  and  Mackinac  Counties,  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  With  the  exception  of  the  manu- 
facturing villages  herein  noted,  the  county  was  literally  a 
desert  up  to  a  very  short  time  ago.  Since  the  construction 
of  the  D.,  M.  &.M.  R.  R.,  settlements  have  begun  to  form. 
The  advantage  of  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  will  bring 
its  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  before  the  world,  and 
make  it  what  its  unrivaled  climate  and  great  natural  re- 
sources destined  it  to  be — one  of  the  leading  counties  of 
this  portion  of  the  State. 

OBGAKIO. 

Schoolcraft  County  was  established  under  the  act  of 
March  9,  1843.  The  boundaries  then  defined  were  as  fol- 
lows: Beginning  on  Lake  Superior,  north  of  line  between 
Ranges  12  and  13  west;  thence  west  along  the  margin  uf 
the  lake  to  the  line  between  Ranges  23  and  24  west;  thence 
south  along  line  to  the  north  boundary  of  Town  41;  thence 
east  to  the  line  between  Ranges  12  and  13  west,  together  with 
Grand  Island  in  Lake  Superior.  This  county  was  attached 
to  Chippewa  County  for  judicial  purposes,  and  until  very 
recently  was  attached  to  Marquette  County. 

Grand  Island  Township,  as  established  by  the  act  of 
March  16,  1847,  embraced  all  the  territory  previously  or- 
ganized as  Schoolcraft  County.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  John  W.  Williams 
in  June,  1847. 

The  act  approved  April  3,  1848,  declared  that  all  that 
portion  of  the  State  embraced  within  the  limits  hereinafter 
specified  shall  be  laid  off  as  a  separate  county,  to  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  county  of  Schoolcraft,  to  wit:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  in  Lake  Superior,  north  of  the  line  between 
Ranges  12  and  13  west;  thence  west  along  the  margin  of 
said  lake  to  the  line  between  Ranges  23  and  24  west; 
thence  south  along  said  line  to  the  north  boundary  of 
Township  41;  thence  east  to  the  line  between  Ranges  12 
and  13  west,  together  with  Grand  Island  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  seat  of  justice  for  Schoolcraft  County  was  estab- 
lished at  Onota,  a  village  on  Grand  Island  Harbor,  on  the 
Bouth  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Franklin  Howard,  of  St.  Joseph  County,  bequeathed  to 
Schoolcraft  Township  the  sum  of  1600,  to  be  so  used  that  the 
annual  interest  thereon  should  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  primary  schools,  and  that  the  township  should  within 
four  years  raise  a  similar  sum,  to  be  similarily  applied. 


An  act  enabling  the  township  to  accept  the  bequest  was 
passed  March  1,  1847. 

Schoolcraft  was  organized  in  1871.  The  first  United 
States  census  regarding  the  county  specially  was  that  of 
1880.  Hiawatha  Township  then  held  192  persons; 
Manistique,  693;  Munising,  270,  and  Onota,  420.  The 
total  population  was  1,575,  including  134  Indians  and 
half-breeds. 

The  county  furnished  265  men  to  the  Michigan  regi- 
ments m  the  field  from  1861  to  1865;  193  enlisted  pre- 
vious to  September  19,  1863,  and  seventy-two  men  served 
for  three  years.  The  figures  are  given  in  connection  with 
the  returns  of  the  older  county  of  Marquette,  to  which  School- 
craft was  then  attached.  In  reality,  the  county  as  now  known 
did  not  furnish  more  than  thirty-six  men,  if  that  number.  In 
the  general  military  history,  all  soldiers  who  received  com- 
missions and  registered  themselves  as  residents  of  School- 
craft are  credited  to  this  county  in  the  record  of  officers. 
A  few  only  of  the  number  belonged  to  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  number  of  acres  of  United  States  lands  open  to 
entry  October  1 ,  1881,  in  the  county  was  137,500  acres; 
State  swamp,  75  acres,  and  of  school  lands,  38,191  acres. 
The  D.,  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  had  379,193  acres,  the  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Railroad,  92,000  acres. 

The  county  seat  of  Schoolcraft,  formerly  known  as  Eps- 
port,  now  bears  the  name  of  the  great  river  which  flows  into 
Lake  Michigan  at  that  point—Manistique,  or  Monastique. 
The  land  in  the  neighborhood  holds  a  very  high  place,  not 
only  in  the  estimation  of  speculators,  but  also  in  that  of 
agriculturists  who  have  adopted  the  district  for  their 
homes.  Close  by  is  Indian  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  highly  picturesque.  Lumbering  is  the  principal 
industry.  The  village  contains  two  large  saw-mills,  a 
store,  a  hotel,  and  boasts  of  a  newspaj^er— Schoolcraft 
County  Pioneer,  The  populatioQ  in  1881  was  600.  Like 
the  county  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  the  place  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Its  natural  advantages  point  out  for  it  importance 
in  the  near  future. 

Onota,  the  original  county  seat  of  Schoolcraft,  as  es--^ 
tablished  in  1848,  is  situated  on  Grand  Island  Harbor,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  145  miles  west  of  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie,  and  forty-four/  miles  east  of  Marquette. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  there  in  July,  1869,  when  a 
blast  furnace  was  established.  The  smelting  of  iron  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1870,  the  furnace  producing  3,498 
tons  of  pig  iron.  In  1871,  the  product  was  3,597  tons. 
In  1872,  a  second  stack  was  built,  and  blown  in  December 
of  that  year.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  this  industry  was  allowed 
to  fall.  It  was  known  as  the  Bay  Furnace,  operated  by 
a  company  formed  under  that  name.  The  early  settlers 
were  S.  L.  Barney,  L.  H.  Keeper,  F.  Blackwell,  furnace 
clerk;  John  G.  Blackwell,  County  Clerk;  Zephyr  Boyer, 
County  Treasurer;  John  Frink,  Judge  of  Probate;  H.  D. 
Pickman,  physician;  D.  Ranken,  coal  dealer;  Christian 
Sackrider  and  William  Shea,  of  the  furnace  company's 
force. 

Munising  lies  forty  miles  northwest  of  Manistique  Court 
House,  forty  miles  east  of  Marquette,  130  west  of  Sault  de 
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Ste.  Marie  and  480  miles  from  Detroit  by  water  route.  The 
location  of  the  village  east  of  Grand  Island  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  beauty.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pictured 
Eocks,  the  Cascade  Falls  and  other  spots  of  interest  to  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque. 

There  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Munising  Iron  Company 
are  located,  while  the  lumbering  operations  in  the  vicinity 
render  it  a  center  of  that  trade  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
^'  In  1881,  the  population  was  about  four  hundred.  The  D., 
M.  &  M.  R.  R.  was  completed  in  1881,  and  a  foundation 
laid  for  that  prosperity  which  is  promised  to  the  place. 

GRAND    ISLAND. 

This  is  a  large  island,  as  its  name  imports,  situated 
near  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  nearly  midway 
from  the  Sault  to  Kewawenon.  The  soil  is  generally  good. 
It  is  well  timbered,  principally  with  birch,  maple  and 
beech.  Mr.  Williams  came  here  in  an  early  day  and  took 
up  his  residence.  He  had  a  numerous  family  growing 
around  him.  One  of  his  daughters  had  married  and  set- 
tled by  him.  In  the  fall  of  1845,  she  came,  accompanied 
by  her  lover,  in  a  small  boat  to  Kewawenon,  120  miles  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  hymeneal  altar.  Rev.  Mr.  Pitezell  felt 
himself  not  alittle  honored  by  this  visit  from  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  Island,  especially  as  he  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  solemn  rite.  At  this  island  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  commodious  harbors  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  referring  to  his  first  visit  to  Grand  Island  and  Carp 
River  in  1844,  this  missionary  says :  On  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day,  we  reached  Carp  River,  near  the  now  flourish- 
ing town  of  Marquette.  Here  was  then  one  solitary  wigwam, 
occupied  by  an  Indian  family.  I  had  worn  my  moccasins 
through;  my  feet  were  both  badly  blistered  and  my  limbs  so 
wearied  that  I  could  scarcely  drag  my  snow-shoes  along. 
The  sight  of  a  human  habitation,  though  it  was  but  an  In- 
dian lodge,  gave  me  such  joy  that  I  was  involuntarily  moved 
to  tears.  Here  we  were  warmly  received.  One  of  the  men 
had  just  taken  a  deer.  Mah-je-ge-zhik's  wife  made  us  a 
warm  cake,  cooked  venison  and  some  potatoes,  and  made 
us  a  dish  of  tea — all  neatly  and  well  served,  and  which  had 
a  relish  not  common  at  sumptuous  feasts.  Om*  hostess  then 
dried  and  mended  my  moccasins,  and  seemed  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  doing  all  she  could  to  minister  to  our  wants.  The 
next  day  was  Saturday.  We  reached  the  island  by  travel- 
ing forty  miles  about  midnight.  This  hard  day's  work  was 
too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  quite  unwell  during  the  Sab- 
bath. 

THE    PIOTUKED   KOGKS. 

The  Pictured  Rocks  are  the  far-famed  Painted  or  Pict- 
ured Rocks  so  eloquently  described  by  Schoolcraft  in  his 
"  History  of  the  North  American  Indians"  as  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They  consist  of 
groups  of  overhanging  precipices,  towering  walls,  vast 
caverns,  waterfalls  and  prostrate  pillars  and  columns  resem- 
'  bling  the  ruins  of  some  mighty  Babylon  of  the  gods  and 
giants,  in  wonderful  confusion.  They  are  over  300  feet 
perpendicularly  in  height,  and  extend  for  fifteen  miles 
along  the  lake  shore.  They  consist  of  sandstone,  rising 
stratum  on  stratum,  and  are  of  almost  every  conceivable 
color  and  shade,  red,  black,  yellow,  green,  brown,  white  and 
gray.  The  eflfect  when  viewed  from  the  lake  on  a  sunshiny 
day  is  indescribably  gorgeous.  About  four  miles  from  the 
beginning  of  this  weird  and  wonderful  formation  is  Cascade 
La  Portaille,  a  beautiful  stream  that  leaps  from  the  face  of 
the  precipice  nearly  a  hundred  feet  into  the  lake  below. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  rainbow  rising  from  the  lake  to  the 
top  of  the  precipice,  and  a  small  boat  can  pass  between  it 


and  the  bluff.  In  the  same  formation  is  Doric  Rock,  con- 
sisting of  four  vast  pillars  of  sandstone,  supporting  a  simi- 
lar conformation,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  colossal 
work  of  art.  On  the  stratum  is  the  dry  soil  capped  with 
spruce  and  fir  trees,  some  of  which  are  100  feet  in  height. 

PBOSPECTS    OF    THE    COUNTY. 

The  country  throughout  Schoolcraft  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  productive  in  the  West.  As  an  agricultural 
region  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  cannot  be  unfavorably 
contrasted  with  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  Lower  Peninsula, 
and  many  of  the  "  i^arden  spots  "  of  the  southern  counties 
must  suffer  by  comparison  with  it.  It  is  developing  fast. 
Soon  no  Government  land  can  be  had;  all  will  be  taken  up. 
Fine  clearings  already  dot  the  land,  and  by  another  summer 
there  will  be  many  more.  The  Peninsula  Land  Company 
of  Detroit  purchased  10,000  acres  of  G-overnment  land  ly- 
ing back  of  Scott's  Point,  in  this  county.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
peculiar  Monastique  soil  with  just  a  slight  vegetable  mold; 
then  a  layer  of  red  clayj  then  white  marl^  containing  a 
heavy  per  cent  of  lime;  then  a  white  clay,  resting  on  a 
limestone  foundation.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  heavy  hardwood,  some  of  the  maples  being  the  largest 
the  land-lookers  ever  saw.  There  is  an  active  inquiry  for 
sites  for  hardwood  mills  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
The  grand  forests  of  maple  and  black  birch  will  be  a  source 
of  great  wealth  to  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  accompanying  description  of  Schoolcraft  County 
conveys  a  fair  idea  of  what  this  portion  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula offers  to  the  people;  "I  have  traveled  over  most  of  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  several  other  States  and  Canada, 
and  I  never  saw  land  that  could  compete  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  lands  in  this  Northern  Peninsula  in  regard  to 
soil  and  timber.  The  finest  maple  and  beech  that  the  sun 
ever  shone  on  can  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  country — 
mostly  maple,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
timber  will  be  very  valuable,  as  it  is  nearly  all  birds-eye 
maple  of  the  finest  quality.  The  soil  is  a  dark,  rich  sandy 
loam,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain  and  roots  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  more  southern  clime.  Vegetation  comes  on 
more  rapidly  than  it  does  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  everything  that  has  been  tried  in  the  shape  of  grain  or 
vegetable  kind  has  come  to  maturity,  and  in  every  case  has 
been  of  the  finest  quality.  I  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  Monastique  Lake,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  think  that  it  has  the 
finest  soil,  has  the  finest  timber,  the  finest  scenery,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  finest  country  I  ever  saw,  and  my  opinion  is  the 
opinion  of  every  one  that  has  taken  a  run  through  that  part 
of  the  country.  North  Monastique,  or  Round  Lake,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  on  account  of  its  being  almost  round  and 
about  two  miles  across  each  way,  affords  the  very  finest  sport 
in  the  way  of  fishing  with  a  trolling  line,  the  catch  being 
bass  weighing  from  two  to  six  pounds.  The  water  is  very 
clear  and  deep,  with  no  inlet.  The  outlet  runs  into  Man- 
istique,  or  the  Big  Lake,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which 
is  about  seven  miles  long  and  about  three  miles  wide,  and 
this  lake  empties  its  surplus  water  into  the  Manistique 
River  and  Lake  Michigan.  This  lake  also  abounds  with 
all  kinds  of  fish,  and  a  great  many  wild  ducks  and  geese 
frequent  it.  Every  spring  and  fall  the  settlers  intend  to 
sow  some  wild  rice  around  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  in 
that  way  they  will  make  them  the  greatest  place  for  hunt- 
ing ducks  and  geese  there  is  in  tliis  country.  Round  Lake 
affords  the  finest  scenery  of  any  body  of  water  I  ever  be- 
held. Hardwood  timber  commences  at  the  water's  edge  and 
rises  gradually  till  it  gets  to  an  elevation  of  about  sixty 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Any  person  that  has  an 
eye  for  natural  scenery  and  landscape  views  will  do  well  to 
take  a  trip  to  North  Manistique  Lake.  I  can  assure  them 
that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  their  trip.  Not  only  fish, 
but  all  kinds  of  small  game  can  be  f  oxmd  around  the  lakes. 
In  a  very  few  years  such  game  as  deer  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  as  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  ax  can  be  heard 
in  all  directions  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  such  game 
must  go  further  out  of  humanity's  reach.  I  think  the  time 
is  not.  far  distant  when  these  inland  lakes  will  be  great  sum- 
mer resorts,  as  they  cannot  be  excelled  for  boating  and  fish- 
ing. I  do  not  think  there  is  a  region  in  America  that  has 
as  bright  a  prospect  within  its  grasp  as  this  Northern  Penin- 
sula has  to-day,  and  the  prospects  seem  to  grow  brighter 
every  day.  And  we  are  not  looking  far  ahead  to  the  next 
generation  to  see  our  anticipations  realized  either.  You 
may  think  I  am  going  too  far,  building  castles  in  the  air, 
but,  nevertheless,  there  are  many,  many  men  who  prophesy 
great  developments  and  rapid  prosperity  for  this  peniusula, 
and  the  candid  opinion  of  your  humble  servant  is  that  the 
developments  will  far  exceed  our  anticipations." 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  citizens  of  Manistique  to 
get  a  road  through  to  the  D.,  M.  &  M.  R.  11.,  by  means  of 
which  communication  with  the  outside  world  may  be  had 
during  the  winter  months.  This  enterprise  is  a  laudable 
one,  which  should  be  successfully  carried  out.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  Manistique,  and  also  for  the  railroad 


company,  as  it  would  relieve  the  stagnation  that  settles  on 
business  in  the  village  and  neighboring  settlements  with 
the  advent  of  the  winter  season,  while  bringing  to  the  rail- 
road an  increased  trafiic.  Teams  can  now  get  within  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  the  railroad,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
road  should  not  be  opened  through  before  the  snow  comes. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  country  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  in  m^iy 
ways  to  primitive  North  Atlantic  States,  and  the  population 
is  taking  hold  of  it  in  much  the  same  way.  Thousands  of 
immigrants  are  settling  on  land,  clearing  away  the  forests 
an4  making  for  themselves  homesteads.  Agriculture  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  but  as  the  soil  is  fruitful  and  the  climate 
salubrious,  it  has  a  future  as  a  grain- growing  district  when 
the  pineries  shall  be  exhausted.  It  is  harder  work  to 
make  a  home  in  the  forest  than  on  the  prairies,  but  less 
money  is  needed.  The  forests  give  employment  to  the 
struggling  farmer  through  the  winter,  and  enable  him  to 
provide  support  for  his  family  while  he  is  making  them  a 
home,  whereas  considerable  cash  is  needed  to  start  in  busi  - 
ness  on  the  flat  country.  There  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  county,  within  the  past  year,  and  the  next  six 
years  will  sc^e  the  population  and  wealth  vastly  increase,  so 
that  men  will  wonder  why  such  a  fertile  district  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  idle  so  long. 
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